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RELIQIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT 


PROPOCED AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR THR 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION. 


ABTIOLS 1, 
Orion 1,—Neither nor 1 shall make 
any law respecting an es lishment of : — favor- 
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I 


or 
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State, 


28 or Inoulcated, 

75 fe otek be o Bariy of or for he 

any religious charity or purpose of 
sect, order, ord denomination whatsoover, 2 

2 4 ngress shall have power to enforoo the 

various provisions of this Article by appropriatelegialation. 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 


L We 23 that ö and other tical 


bo — for * 
u TOJ 
tations oF dert . 


ws directly or indirectly ontoro- 
ing the observance of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be re- 


loosing to the enforcement of 
abrogated, and that all laws 
ulrements of natural morality, 


at 


and H that 
whatever changes shall prove necessary to this end shall be 
sonsistently, unflinchingly, and promptly made. 


‘The above is the platform of Tum INDEX, so far as the 
sitor is — — concerned. Rut no other person, and 
u, can be A y or truthfully held responsi- 
die for it Without bis or ite nen B 
RANOIS B. ABBOT. 


GLIMPSES. 


A nappy New TEAR to this gray-headed world 
and all it contains! 

THE AVERAGE SALARY of the archbishops and 
bishops of the Church of England is $26,750, 

Taz ORTHODOX may yet be compelled by law to 
stop calling Sunday the Sabbath“! ‘‘At the trial of 
the Bridgeport, Conn., cigar-dealers for violating the 
Sanday law, the first, E. G. Palmer, escaped because 
the information was defective in charging that the of- 
fence was committed on ‘the Sabbath or Lord’s Day,’ 
instead of on Sunday as the statute demands. The 
Sabbath means the seventh day of the week, and 
Sunday is the first, while the Lord’s Day means dif- 
ferent daya with different secta. The information 
against the next, a test case against W. L. Brown, 
wan amended, and the case was tried, Judge Baers 
found Brown guilty on the evidence of violating a 
law which was not a dead letter. In scandalous vlo- 
lations of the law, he said, he would help the law’s 
enforcement, but in this case he would suspend judg- 
ment indefinitely. Thereupon the cases against the 
rest of the cigar-dealers were nolled,”’ 

Says THE Catholic Review: The boasts of Eng- 
land are many; ons of them is that her people are 
honest. For the most part, we belleve they are. But 
the extent to which cheating by false weights and 
measures is carried on in England is almost incredi- 
ble. The laws for the prevention and punishment of 
the fraud are faithfully carried out; but the profita 
are greater than the fines, and the practice continues. 
The poor are, as usual, the greatest sufferers, At 
Newington, the other day, the fines inflicted on small 
tradesmen for cheating with false weights and meas- 
ures amounted to $700; there were sixty-four trades- 
men thus panished, But they paid their fines ont of 
fall pockets, and went on their way to make up their 
lossea by new frauds. We are glad to believe that 
thia ular form of smug rascality ls compara- 
tively unknown in this country. An American citi- 
zen may not hesitate to cheat one in a big stock apec- 
ulation, or to take an unfair advantage In a large trans- 
action; but there are few, we think, who give their 
minds to the work of growing rich by selling fifteen 
ounces of tea for a pound, or three gilla of molasses 
for a pint.” 

THIS WEEK we republish a a report of the late con- 
vention of the Free Religious Association from the 
Providence Journal, and also an attack upon Dr. 
Adler by Henry Appleton, of that city, because the 
eloquent new President of the Association declared 
in his address that Free Religion is tho ‘‘religion of 
morality.” If we did not belleve that such an attack 
is a crown of honor to him who is assailed, we should 
not give it place in these columns, It is usefal, how- 
ever, to know by their own confession that there are 
so-called liberals who openly protest againat morality 
as well as against superstition, and who understand 
by Free Religion” the utter abrogation of moral 
law. The Free Religions Association must take its 
turn; that is evident. The same rock on which the 
old National Liberal League went to pieces lies 
ahead of the Free Religious Association, for which 
we hope a better fate. Mr. Appleton, we are in- 
formed, is a free lover,” and (by what title we do 
not know) claims also to be one of the most active 
workers in the up-building of the new religion” —by 
which he would evidently be understood to mean 
Free Religion. His article, “Fres Religion Ran 
Mad,” taken simply as a symptom, we consider to be 
one of the signs of the times to which no friend of 
Free Religion should be blind. A crisis is evidently 
approaching in the history of religious radicalism, 
Those who believe that virtue“ ls something better 
than an outgrown superstition of the past must pre- 
pare themselves to do battle In its behalf. Let them 
not always be caught napping. 

RRV. WILLIAM T. CLAnxx sald some good things 


about ‘Culture that Oultivutes“ at a recent meeting 
of the Goethe Club, in New York: Goethe stands 


‘for calture, A club bearing his name represente 


that central thought. Culture is its own certificate, 
like the polish of the diamond. Cariyle says al} 
herolam is rooted in sincerity, In a vast and in- 
tensely busy community like this, it is well that one 
association stands for the humanities and spirituali- 
ties the word ‘cultare’ vaguely represents, Behind 
the aneers and ridicule that fringe the edges of popu- 
lar feeling lurks the ‘suspicion that culture has no 
practical aim or use; that it serves as an excuse for 
pettiness and indifference to all the serious purposes 
of life. Youshall find plenty of men graduated from 
the university, trained in a profesaional school, pol- 
ished by a European tour, fastidious In taste, refined 
im manner, stuccoed all over with elegant accompllsh- 
mente, who cannot give a valuable opinion in polit- 
{cal economy or morals, nor manage a caucus, ner 
break a colt, nor put out a fire How many men 
have come out of Columbia, Princeton, and Yale, 
with the best intellectual outfit America could give 
them, only to fall into utter nothingness; and con- 
trast these educated puff-balla with such men as 
Astor and Abraham Lincoln and Horace Greeley, 
who made the Tribune office a better training-school 
than half the colleges. But culture implies force to 
begin with. There must be mind, moral power, 
individuality, as the basis. Imagine Horace Greeley 
plus Harvard University. Pat Yale behind Lincolm’s 
humor and humanity. The culture that cultivates 
makes beautifal, usefal, and strong. 

THE LONDON Times has this instroctive paragraph 
on the uses of pain: The question is often asked, 
‘What is the use of pain? It is scarcely conceivable 
that the infliction has no object.’ There are obvi- 
oasly two aspects of this question: In one, science 
has an immediate Interest; with the other, it has a 
secondary, but not umimportant, concern. The first 
is essentially physical. What useful service does 
pain subserve in the animal economy? The answer 
is thrust upon us by dally observation and experience. 
There are two sentinels posted, so to say, about the 
organism, to protect it alike from the assault of ene- 
mies without and exacting friends within. The first 
of these guardians is the sense of fatigue. *When 
this epeaks, there le need of rest for repair. If the 
monitor be unheeded, exhaustion may supervene; or 
before that point of Injury is reached, the second 
guardian will, perhaps, interpose for the vital protec- 
tion—namely, pain. The sense of pain, however, is 
more directly significant of Injury to structure, active 
or threatened, than an excessive strain of function, 
althongh in the case of the vital organs pain occurs 
wherever the pressure is great. Speaking generally, 
it may be set down as an axiom, that whatever col- 
lateral uses pain may subserve, ita chief and most ob- 
vious service to humanity is as a deterrent and warn- 
ing sensation to ward off danger. It is worthy of 
note, though sufficiently familiar to medical obsery- 
ers, that the absence of this subjective symptom in 
cases of severe Injury is too often indicative of an in- 
jury beyond repair. The extinction of pain is not 
the highest, although it may be a generous, impulse. 
If there were no guardian sensibility of this natare, it 
would be impossible to live long In the world without 
self-inflicting the most formidable injuries. That 
pain, in the second place, has an educational value as 
regards the mind and temper, no one can doubt. 
Some forms of pain would seem to be chiefly intended 
for this purpuse; but even in this view, pain has a 
practical interest, because the higher development of 
the mind and of which the brain is the formative or- 
gan, is a process of physico-mental interest, governed 
by natural laws, of which science is perfectly compe- 
tent to take cognizance, The subject as a whole is 
one with which the physician and physiologist have 
much concern.“ 
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Ix THE HOSPITAL of the Infant Jesus, in Paris, 
there is m little girl of six years, whose leg Dr. Saint- 
Germain was forced to cut off to save her life. She 
bere the terrible o 


on without a e murmur, 
Now, sald the docter, smiling, after operation 
wae over, I am to cut your doll’s leg off in 


A LITTLE Brookline , being reproved the other 
day by her elder sister for using a Sing expression, 

y retorted, “Well, if you went into society 
more, you would hear slang.“ 


The Real God, 


A on PREACHED IN THE MASONIC TEMPLE, NEW 
YORE OFFY, YO. 8, 1878, 


BY O. B. FROTHINGHAM. 


My subject this morning is The Real God,“ or, 
in other words, the reality of God, and my design is, 
if possible, to show im what sense God may be, to us, 
a reality, a real force or being, a Weipa. > od.“ My 

ect is not to discourse of the gods ch are act- 

and real to men, for then I must aptat oi plass- 
ure, of wealth and fame, of success and victory; for 
these are the deities that men truly and dally wor- 
ship, There ia an everlasting difference between the 
deity that 18 2 and the God that le adored, 
between the that we write the name of in our 
ereod amd the God thet we worsitp in our boarte, 
between the God of theology and the God of life. 
Many a man’s God is the very opposite of what he 
says it is. He will talk to you about his deity, will 
define it, and describe It in well-considered 
will tell you how it differs from the delty held by hie 
nelghbors; but follow the course of the man’s life, 
consult the drift of his motives and impulses, see 
what it is that aways his desire, and you will find 
that it is aome mean thing, some idle, grovelling pas- 
sion that he would be shocked at if it was fairly pre- 
sented to him. 

I spoke one Sunday of the practical valae of a faith 
in God. Now we must never f that no faith 
has a practical value that is not in some sense 
real. The faith in God must be real, if it is to pre- 
vail. The popular faith je real. The mass of man- 
kind. truly believe In a living, operative, personal 
deity. They cannot speak in tly of him; they 
cannot define him; they cannot give reasons for the 
faith that is in them; they can follow no line of ar- 
poent in demonstration of his existence; but yet 

is an instinctive, awful feeling of hls actual 
presence in the world, which controls, regulates, and 
redetermines human life, That this isso need not 
argued. It is too evident to be doubted. Go 
among simple men and women of all classes, search 
the by-ways of life, and you will find a stendfast 
simplicity of eas, sincerity, honesty, and verac- 
ity which can be accounted for, not on the theory of 
intuitive knowledge, not on the theory of an in- 
stinctive faith in „ but me a sense, a feeling, an 
impression that, ontside of themealves, outside of the 
working world, there is a power which thinks, feels, 
p „and impels the world towards n ends 
of its own. God becomes unreal when life ceases 
to be simple; when men, engaged in business, com- 
pletely absorbed in terrestria! affairs, lese the sense 
of mystery that embosoms and exalts human life; 
or, It may be, when they are engaged in intellectual 
pursuits, in the study of science or literature; then 
engrossed in themselves, Interested in the of 
thair own minds, overarching by 
In Its place. The 


that holds them eve 

unreality of God haunts the working mind. Ton 
find {t in cities, where men are busy with thelr own 
affairs, Yon do not find it in the coustry, whore 
men are natural, thoughtless of themadlves, and 
earnest in their service of others; where they lay 
aside their vanity and concelt. 

Men in all have insisted on haying, not a spec- 
ulathve, bat a living, God. The evidences of thie are 
befere us. Superstition, that grim, gaunt, awful 
thing that we speak of, sometimes in the | of 
horror, sometimes in terms of contempt, Is, when 
b cla N ~ — 

ngs palpable. è, to give them a 
habitation and a name. Superstition takes Ita color 
from the mind that entertains it, from the fears or 
hopes, the hates or loves, that see a horrible ugliness 
or an Immortal beauty in the immediate world of 
matter. Sometimes it is horrible, as in India, some- 
times it is lovely, asin Greece; but, whether hideous 
or charming, it is an attempt to detain the fugitive 
spirit of the law that bathes and governs the world. 

li men are superstitious; all people are supersti- 
tlous; and they will be, to a certain extent, to the 
end of time; for superstition, shading off in infinite 
degrees as it does, reaches the lowest, but does not 
leave the highest, intelligence. 

Idolatry is another effort to realize or make palpable 
divine powers; to make God an actual living being. 
The world is full of idole, horrible idols, some of them 
—— , stained with blood, but all in their way sym- 

II The deities of Greece were idole none the less 
for being models of beauty to all ume. The image 
which ons sete in his miad when he undertakes 
to conceive of delty is an idol. It cannot be seen or 
touched; still it has its outline to the thought; it is 
palpable to the intellectual apprehension. The real 
peeret of idelatry is doubtless this,—that the Idel en- 
nc paca nin the unaided mind cannot grasp The 
dolator does not necessarily worship the image; he 
adores the idea behind the image, At last, perhaps, 
he comes to ee ee a ta at last. 
This hə did in Pagan times. This he does in Christ- 
ian times. The ordinary Catholic worships the pict- 
ure of the Virgin as devoutly as the ordinary Greek 
figent Cetholle sess tho eplrit bebind the pleture ned 

ic seas D and 
bends before that. 

The Ark of the Covenant, which we read of in the 
Old Testament, was a symbol intended to localize 
deity, If we know anything about the deity of the 
early Hebrews, and I confess we know very little, 
perhaps nothing at all, that conception, without ro- 
gord to its date, was the t, the noblest, the 

ghost, ideal on the whole that has ever been enter- 
tained by any considerable number of the human 
family, a highly intellectual conception of a delty 


without form or enbstance, having no — — 
fashioned after the image of no created thing, 
whether orb of — oF * of the n 28 
Insect, man, 28 ng, or imaginary , off- 
spring of fear or fancy; but it has never been possi- 
tle for a race of men for any le of time to enter- 
tain an intellectual conception of delty. The Ark of 
the Covenant was an attempt as innocent as could 
be made to localize and domesticate the impalpable. 
It was a wooden box of ordinary fashion and regular 
dimensions, furnished with conveniences for hand- 
ling and carriage, all but devoid of ornament; yet the 
people became accustomed to look upon It as a di- 
vine symbol. Where it was, there was Jehovah; 
where it went, there Jehovah went. In the course of 
time the lowest, the vul superstition gathered 
upon it. To lose it was to lose the support of siy: 
to possess It waa to have the living deity In the midst 
of the people. 

Pass now to the Christian doctrine of Incarnation. 


That, again, was an attempt to realize the end, 
to take the divine belng out of the vast bi 8 
of the hasvens and make him a man. The Christ 


was God with us,“ Emanuel; he was the word be- 
come a man, the whole of deity in the human form, 
walking about in the streets of cities, sitting at meat 
in human dwellings, talking with men and women as 
a friend, * 1 with them in thelr sorrow, 
oe „ reising up thelr dead. This 
was the thonght that gave vitality to the early 
Church. Around this central conception the modern 
Church ers. The jealousy that the Trinitarian 
even ay bas of the Unitarian la founded upon this 
belief that the incarnation must contain the whole of 
God, The Christ must be verily God with us, not 
an archangel, not a spiritual creature of aven the 
highest rank, but the infinite, the omnipresent, the 
omniscient, the perfect wisdom and love, the ful- 
ness, the All in All,—this, nothing else, and noth- 
ing lees; the Trinitarian charges the Unitarian with 
dividing the godhead, letting the divine essenon de- 
art and become once more a film in the elr. There 
no longer, he says, a real deity. There is no 
longer a living, working, operative being. The most 
popolar of our ll preachers said in substance: 
hrist ls my God; him I belleve in, him I pray to; 
the other God, the absolate, the ideal, the infinite, is 
a mist In the alr. 

The Roman Catholic Church did its best to realize 
God in the sacraments. The sacraments were chan- 
nels of grace by means of which the individaal be- 
llever appropriated, by the touch, the taste, in dro 
of water, in the consecrated wafer, thro the ma 


wh 
was an electric bond by which helpless individuals 
became sharers in the life of the eternal. The 


body of Christ himself, and, eating It, appropriated 
oxtreme un in ab- 


multitude no other was real; the multitude could 
worship no delty thay could not swallow. 

Turn to Protestantism; the eternal God, the God 
of whom law, justice, truth, endless beauty, are the 
suggestive names the spiritual subs is to 
Protestants nothing, He must be a real „ and 
to make God real there is the conceded necessity that 
he become tangible. The Protestant therefore clings 
to baptism, in the belief that the consecrated drops 
of water convey to the individaal the regenerating 
spirit of heaven. He prizes the communion bi 
and wine, thé elements of the s belng conse- 
crated by the priest before eaten. The Bible to the 
Protestant ts the portable God, a deity he can put in 
his. pocket, lock up in his trunk, e. about with 
him on journeys; & divinity he can find lying on the 
centre-table, can take up and appropriate by the eye 
as occasion may serve. You ses him in the saloons 
of the steamboats ; = come upon him in the cham- 
ber of the hotel. Everywhere the effort is to place 
the idolized book, the printed, beand, enleathered 
deity, within the easy reach of men and women. 
That ia the sanctifying thing, to read the Bible, to 
read it devotedly, to read iton the knees. That is 
saeramental, is immediate communication 
with the all-quickening love. 

The last made effort to realize deity is dleclosed in 
the proposition to incorporate his name in the Consti- 
tution of the United States. There seems to be 
somewhere a notion that if we can but vote ourselves 
& God-fearing people, we shall-be so; that If we can 
contrive to get written as a phylactery on the fore- 
head of our nationality the ineffable name, an Inefla- 
ble power will thereupon take possession of us 
sanctify ua, sweeten us, and bear us on to national 
yaar. 9 a idea hig be entertained only by 

ê people w ve generations on generations 
been trying to C 
stitution, to make him local; people who have be- 
lieved in incarnating marbie, canvas, paper; in 


a tyrant and a 
under the sun. Napoleon III. did it, and wha’, be- 
came of him and his dominion? Did the nan ze of 
God deliver him from his spiritual foes? Pope Pius 
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IX. was eminent In thia achievement. To what end ? 
Elther the divine tis in the breasts of the peo- 
ple, or it Ia not. If It is, then how idle to write an 
acknowledgment of it on a shest of paper! If it is 
not, then how Idle! If the 3 poopie are saved at all, it 
must be by faith in a real , Dot by profession of 
a nominal one, i 

In the ancient city of Prague, in Bohemie, there 
is a venerable Jewish synagogue, ite walls so thick 
with grimeas to be absolutely black. The synagogne 
must be lighted in mid-day, A —— plety 
forbids ite There is a tradition that some- 
where on the „the precise spot was unknown, 
the name Jehovah is lnscribed, so that, If the walla 
were cleaned, it might be rubbed out. Would it not 
be better to clean the walls and realize ty, even at 
the risk of obliterating the word ? word docs 
not cleanse the building; the dirt conceals the word. 
Let us turn from these artificial and unnatural de- 
vices for realizing God, these fantastical inventions, 
and consider how reasonable, thoughtful, earnest 

people mar dait I hayo mentioned these l 
simply to illustrate the necessity that mea are under, 
from the constitution of their minds, to make God a 
being, not an impalpable influence. Here, to be- 
gin with, is the outward world of Nature, the material 
universe, as we call it. How different the conception 
of Nature is to-day from what It was even a hundred 
years ago! We have been educated to think of Nat- 
ure as a crude, solid, substantial mass, which must 
be roughly dealt with; 2 stubborn obstacle to intelli- 
gence. a now know that it la in ceaseless flux, ir- 
Tealstible, omnipresent, in perpetual action. We live 
In e living world. We speak now of force, of the 
correlation of forces. The doctrine amounts to thie: 
that any force may be changed Into another force; 
that its 2 in one shape is no evidence 
that It is abolished. It reappears in another. There 
la always the same amount of force in the universe. 
It lo never diminished ; it la never Increased. What 
a conception does that give of a living God, a creative 
poyer, waich ia, generating, 8 Sanaa | „ 

very moment of time, protean In ite shapes. C] 
its essence, dropping this form, assumin that, pass- 
to shape, always changing its eem- 
always identical with itself, 


is not an enemy, but a friend; not an oppressor, bat 
ce it wall glen an Tf we study it, adjust ourselves 
It, It will give us wings, not hang leaden clogs on our 
feet. The name on all lips at this moment is the 
names of Edison, who is astonishing the world with 
his studies on the phenomena of sound. This discov- 
ery suggests to the dullest apprehension that the uni- 
verse is vocal, that these — fugitive waves of 


law, that they can be measared and com- 
bined, ths org man. 
There is another revelation of a living presance in the 

Poets have always seen it, The immortal Shake- 
peare, in those tremendous lines which have been 
quoted many thousands of times, and never cease to 


be 1 his icion th 
Nn suspicion that the material 


“The clond-ca: towers, the gorgeous 
‘The solemn temples, the pront plots fea 
e 
Leave not a rack behind.” z * 
Geethe had a similar thought in his mind when he 
into the mouth of his earth-spirit these resound- 
6 — 
“Thus at the roaring loom of lite I ply, 
And weave for God the garment thou zee 't him by.“ 


The thought la never absent from the mind of our 
own Emerson; every one of his essays is full of it. 
He describes as the wintar sunrise; 
as making his way under a cloudy sky at evening 
N a lonely region, plashing over wet marabes, 

ded only by the light of stars; as standing, mus- 

in the wouds, solitary and silent, listening to that 
celess presence that abides there, enchanted al- 
Ways with an unspeakable delight, This idea sata- 
rates those immortal essays on compensation, on the 
iritual laws, which contain the dee studies on 
theme that are to be found In literature. The 
poni woma 1t, for it is the p of the poet to loak be- 
eria reall, th v of things ‘he creati ir 
, the so „ the ive spirit 

behind the painted show. The poet discerns the 


onc 
a, by the grave 
a child, m by a peacefal the mysterious 
sense of nrg, D panetrates to n his 
being, m him feel how little he was, how majes- 
tic, how awful, how awoet and tender, was the ani- 
mating spirit of the world ? 

But more impresaive still than the world of Nature 
is the world of circumstance. We who live in cities 
know little of Nature; we see it through the crevices 


of the streets; a constellation here there, a bit of 
sunrise or sunset. But there is no when every 
one of us is not living and working human con- 


seem to Due luck, hazard, chance. The careless 
observer evos im accident. But the instant one 
stoga ànd canaiders, he is convinced that thare ars no 

things as luck, chance, hazard, or accident; that 


s supreme necessity works through the world of cir- 
cumstances, knitting to part, affect to cause, each 
effect being a cause in ite turn, until the universe ls 
resolved into aclose net-work of laws. In fact, if one 
thinks too much on this, the impression of destiny le 
overpowering; he loses all samsa of individual exist- 
ence; he becomes in his estimation nothing, a bit of 
straw before the wind, the crest of a wave. His per- 
sonality is drowned. It le the easiest thing in the 
world to become a fatalist, a pantheist, to become 
ed that there Is nothing real but God. The 
orant, the superstitious, the credulous, who must 
have an interpretation of every event, are ly 
comm!) © blunder of mið — À cause and 
their own es with the eternal 
laws. The evan Protestant is convinced that 
3 e . heey 
cause the e have „ have 
not listened to sermons, have omitted to say their 
preyers or read thelr Bible as they shonld. a 
id die? The calamity befell because its mother 
loved the child too much, loved it more than she 
loved ite Creator, who would have no divided loyalty. 
Does public distress prevail? It is because tha peo- 
ple have ceased to believe in the Trinity. Tenterden 
le ia the cause of Goodwin sands. 

This ia hopeless; such an absolute want of logic, 
reason, common-sense, such resolute and complacent 
putting the cart before the horse, setting cause and 
effect at opposite ends of the planet, is stupefying. 


We must get away from this. It is simply the re- 
course of tion to keep God within some sort 
of bounds. e. must learn to think, to be intelli- 
gent, to reason, to put together. Give us an 
understanding heart! ahould be the pores ot eve 

earnest and simple n. Here is merit of sci- 


ence. The scientic method compels us to look at 
things as they are, to put causes and effects together 
where they belong, to classify phenomena, to disre- 
gard feelings, sentiments, prejudices, to classify 
ngs according to thelr constitution and relations. 
This is the immense service that eclence is rendering 
to this generation. It a wake tee etd ize 
the „to leave out of. t the artificial, deity. 
Talk of science as being irreligi atheistic! Sci- 
ences is creating a new idea of God. It la due to sci- 
ence that we have any conception at all of a loing 
God. If we do not become atheists one of these 
effect of Protestantiom, it 
be due to science, because it is disabusing us of 
hideous illusions that tease and embarrass us, and 
putting us in the way of knowing! how to reasen about 
the things we sec. 
But then, if I may be allowed to make a sugges- 
228 piemanied by the poot The mol auge 
a0 0 e scientific 
method is adapted to the understanding. It bids us 
consult visible facte, study palpable realities. The 
calture of the imagination, of the power to go behind 
facts, to discern lawa, to appreciate principles, to 
on the track of overlas forces, is of 
with knowledge; I bad ost said, is of supreme 
value. The poetic sense, —do we not need more of 
it? Are we not too practical, too busineselike? 
Would it not be of to us to read oftener than 
we do in the great masters of imagination, who take 
us out of the small, low, irksome conditions of life, 
and enable us to lose ourselves in the contemplation 
of a vast universe? The study of art in ite highest 
relations, the stady of > study of the state- 
Hest literature, the roading — e of the saċred 
books of the soul,—something of this is needed to give 
un a new sense of the reality of that spirit which is 
real, though we know it not. We cannot anticipate 
a return of the old-fashioned faith in God. No new 
definitions are to be expected. No new forms of 
statement are to be looked for; but we may antici- 
pate a time when the real God shall be felt as he is 
— Ahk shall 2 —.— even by the ee oe nly 
y the earnest, inte t, progressive minds 0 
race. When the name of God shall be identical 
with justice and equity, with trath and freedom and 
beauty, then will become truly real once more; 
then he will become indwelling once more, a quicken- 
ing motive, a keen inspiration to all greatness and 
goodness. 


EDWARD LEAR, the author of the famous and de- 
tfal Nonsense Verses, and many wiser books aleo, 

. J, T. Fields describes as a great, broad-shoul- 
dered, healthy who spends a large por- 
tion of his valnable time children espes- 
cially happy. Mr. Fields adda that is the class- 
mate and much-loved friend of Tennyson, “and if 
you chanced, a few years back, to go to Farringford 
about Obristmas time, you would have been likely te 
find a tall, elderly man, in enormous gogglee, down on 
all-foars on the carpet, and reciting, in the character 
of a lively and classical hippopotamus, new nonsense 
verses to a dozen children, amid roars of langhter,— 
a very undignified position, certainly, for one of the 
best Greek scholars in Europe, for a landecape 
painter unrivalled anywhere, and the author of half 
a dozen learned quartos of travels in Albania, Illyria, 


Calabria, and other interesting countries. A few years 
ago he was ob! to build a cottage In Ravenna, in 
Italy, and live a portion of the year, in order to 


t time for peann and study; for when be is in 

ondon, the little people, whom he passionately loves 
and cannot live without, run after him, as they did 
after the Pled Piper of Hamelin, to that extent he 
has no leisure for his fesaion. When it is 
known that the delightful old fellow is on his way 
back to England for the holidays, many of the castles 
and other great residences are on the alert with invi- 
tations to secure him for as much time as he can give 
them. Generations of children have clastered about 
him in different Obristmas seasons. ‘The world will 
never grow old,’ he says, ‘so long as it has little chil- 
dren and flowers in it.“ 


FREE RELIGION AT PROVIDENCE. 


SPECIAL CONVENTION OF THE FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 


A special Convention of the Free us Associ- 
ation of the United States was held in Low Opera 
House ay, under the auspices of the Free Re- 
ligtous à of thia city, commencing at half-past 
two o'clock, or thereabouts. 

Afternoon Seien. 8 

The attendance st the afternoon session was fair, 
though not by any means | The Convention 
was called to order by Prof. ix Adler, of New 
York, President of the Association. 

Prof. Adler referred in fitting terms to the former 
President of the Association, Rev. Octavius B. Froth- 
Ingham, through whose influence, firmness, forbear- 
ance, and atrength and mildness combined, the liberal 
cause has made such progress in the last decade, in the 
eliyin whioh he labored. He felt a deep gratitude tow- 

his predecessor, whose retirement from the Presi- 
dency of the Free Religious Association, as he conaid- 
ered it, meant more the mere change at peul- 
dents. The Association has hitherto sup the 
aep Borg kenam 1 to bring men 
t was the flrat o ration attem 
of different shades of religious opinion together. Its 
platform has been noted for its freedom. Men of the 
most opposite views of religion have from time to 
time appeared upon it, and spoken with the utmost 
frankness of thelr beliefs. But it has had somewhat 
more of a New England cast than its wisest friends, 
even New Englanders themselves, have desired It to 
— New England deserves credit for having 
ormed this society to secure spiritua! Independence 
throughout the United States, as she did to secure 
litical independence. New England desires to have 
t extended thro out the country, and in this way 
the soclety has selected to occupy ita chair one who 
ls not a New Englander by , but cosmopolitan. 
It may not be ont of place to say that I descended 
from s house of Hebrews,—nursed at the breast of 
culture, mingled with scarcely no element of Ohrist- 
ian culture, It la a sign of the broadness of view 
and the deep liberality which pervades thia Associa- 
tion, that I, with non-Ohristian antecedents, ahould 
be chovea its President. It was the side 


for the results of the > 
fore the Liberals to-day ia, How ts it ble to com- 
bine the ntmost freedom with hP’ Osthol- 
clam has been strong, but it has cultivated strength 
et the expense of freedom ; Liberalism has hows free, 
but it has cultivated freedom st thea pense 

What we want Ia to combine the two, fros- 
dom and 

ESsAY BY REV. WX. J. POTTER. 

The President thea introduced Rev. Wm. J. Pot- 
ter, of New Bedford, who read an essay “Lib- 
eral Religion as a Philanthropic Power, of which 
the following synopais is given :— 

The objection is sometimes brought against liberal 
or rationalistic religion, that it is not practical,—not 
adapted to the masses; that radical naturalistic 


in the one which make ita live religion. 
The charge has that radical or free relig- 
ion cannot do the work of charity which the Christ- 
lan religion is same charge has been 
— 2 Unitarisnism, that it will do for the 

, bat no more. Radical religion must show 


cal 
itaelf begetful of bemevolent social results, in 
disprove this charge. He is willing that his 


. 
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bulte of the evangelical religi: 
eighteen — years, — must give radical 
ligion 20 m s before you compare 
resulta, If the . of the Protestant Reformation 


7 


vidual philanthropy and charity among 
ical views which does not appear in sta 
calism does not, from its nature, tend to organization. 
It is but natural that different phases of religious 
faith should work in different oe i and produce dif- 
ferent resulta. Catholicism and Judaism work in 


tions, were not found in the movement. On 
other band, Phillips, Garrison, Lucretia Mett, and 
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several others whom he named, who were foremost 
in this work, were persons of rationalistic religion. 
Was not this philanthropy? So also in the temper- 
ance movement, many of the leaders were radicals in 
religion. So with the spirit of If any one 
asks what one thing of a ic nature ration- 
alists have done, we have only to point to the Conati- 
tution of the United States, by men many of 
whom were radicals in religion, and which itself is 
liberal as far as n is concerned, though the 
practice of living er it may not be. The fact of 
mission work among children been stated to be 
one work of phllan y which the free religionista 
cannot do; but one of the greatest children’s misalons 
of New York, as well as one of the oldest, is entirely 
unsectarian in its teaching, and the principal mover 
in this work for many , the Treasurer, John E. 
1 vas There are = ot these 
lesion schoo! ton, one supported ongre- 
tionaliste and one by Unitarians, and he 144 et to 
that the latter was not doing as much work and 
as good as the former. The founder of the raggod 
schools in London was a Unitarian. It is 
claimed that when you go into the ong you need 
this rational re- 


during the late war, he had 
seen evangelicals and liberals working together sido 


were those of large sympathies and tact, no matter 

wie and understanding heart. 
Again, am the freedmen, some of the most effi- 
cient workers have bean men, and all men of liberal 
When will you find a hymn that has voiced 
the feelings of more hearts than “Nearer, my God, to 
Thee ?—now adopted by all Orthodox congregations, 
—which was written by one who was a thelist. Who 
has written more that touches the heart than Long: 


lios, or know about some evangelical faith, A per- 
son of the same faith has thus some in common 
th them, Then the offers the 
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Sak be ae orna of Jesus. It 
n if isa kind of philan- 
philanthropy of free religion may be 
the heart, but it has 1 eae 
t allles 


i 


g 
2 


the fe here than upon life hereafter, and does 
not pay so much attention to the hereafter as to neg- 


awaken the 
haman mind from the superstitions which reat upon 
it. It gratefully accepte the writs of the prophets of 
the oklen times, but does not believe that the power 
S the world never to re- 
para oguin, It has the best literature of all ages for 
its Bible. It may be ob that thie liberal relig- 


in , of honesty, of philanthropy, tho: he may 
pay Ao ＋ — Ged has 
sought bim and dwells within bim, acts him; 

he earriee ever within him that worship which is 
in spirit and in truth. 2 


ADDRESSES BY VARIOUS PEBSONS. 
Professor Adler sald the instractive words of the 


Mrs. Spencer expressed her gratitude at the manner 
in which the subject of the essay had been handled. 
She differed somewhat from the explanation of the 
iopo week of the tae religions; oun of pollation, 

wor! two religions, one on, 
the other of care and prevention. However much 
these last may do, the other has its work todo. But, 
while palllating, find out why, when one criminal 
leaves the prison another takes his place,—find out 
why poverty always has an open mouth. While the 
yellow fever was raging, all combined in rendering 


ald; but when it was over, and sven before, the peo- 
le of liberal tendencies set to work to t it in 
ture. The liberal philanthropy is for future gener- 
ations; but one who has a loving heart must hel 
those who are with us now. So we must have both 
methods. She th t we. have got to improve the 
external condition to prepare them for the 
work Inside. She belleved in the old Orthodox say- 
ing, you have done little for a man unless you 
have saved his soul; but she differed in what was 
meant by saving his soul. What is meant by humani- 
tarian werk is not the mere aid of a but 


ous experiment. She closed by begging those pres - 
eat io taai test the fres religious ork would taka 


Colenel Thomas W. Higginson was next intro- 
duced. He said when he remembered how large a 
portion of the leaders in the anti-slavery cause were 
persons of liberal religious tendencies, he believed 
the essayist was perf: right In Claiming that move- 
ment and its result the work of the cals. Even 
the clergymen who favored it were the radicals of 
that day. He mentioned and gave brief sketches of 
the work of many philanthropists, —John Augustus, 
of Boston, who was a religious radical, a radical be- 
fore radicals; Lydia Maria Child, who is still print- 
ing books of liberal religion and still doing deeds of 
8 charity; Theodore Parker, Horace Mann, 

Howe. After all, we are liable to think too much 
of conviction, and too little of personal character. 
There are many of us in thie work who still retain a 
liberal share of the eins which we condemn in others. 
Itis a matter of personal temperament. He never 
could ses while in the army that it made any differ- 
ence to the men what faith the chaplain belleved,— 
it was the man of the heart and kindly manner 
who gained the confidence of the men, If you were 
going into any great philanthropic work, would you 
not choose the large-hearted man in erence to the 
narrow-minded one? What you seek is the largeness 
of the man or woman. The only advantage of free 

n, 80 far as ho knew, is, it offers better soll to 
produce this sort or propa. As for aaying that in 
and d classes 


vou 
he did not belleve it. Those 


free religion has had 
much to do with developing the principles of philan- 
„ and this religion is just the religion needed 
for development. He defined free religion sa a 
free religion, as a practical religion,—no narrow plat- 
form, but one broad as the race, and its object the de- 
velopment of real religion until it produces the bigh- 
est character. He discoursed at some upon 
the principles and needs of this religion, and made 3 
plea for organic effort in Ita behalf. 
The Convention then adjourned until half-past 
seven o'clock in the evening. 


Evening Session. 


The attendance in the evening was some larger 
than in the afternoon. Professor Adler presided, and 
opened the session by expressing his pleasure at 
meeting his fellow-liberals. Tho 
to come ont and join them were comparatively few 
in numbers, opinions were of weight and not num- 
bers. There is approaching a great festival which 
has for years been observed by all religions,—has 
been celebrated even before the event from which it 
takes its name. It has been celebrated by all relig- 
ions in much the same way. Ever since the twenty- 
first of September, the days have bean growing 
shorter; but now they will commence to grow longer. 
It was the le ening of the days, the increase of 
the sunlight, originated this festival with our 
forefathera, who, by the burning of the Yule log, 
testified thelr joy, Though coming ata time when 
the Ice Is beginning to harden, it is s premonition of 
spring; and the arrival of spring is the reason for the 

ter festival. 


THE AIM OF FREE RELIGION. 


Professor Adler then procesded to discuss The 
Aim of Free on.“ The alm of free religion is 
to destroy and to build up. There are dogmas in the 
popular theology so demoralizing that no efforts are 
misdirected which strive to refute them. He called 
attention to the divisions and dissensions among the 
popular religions. Love should be the rule of religion, 

too often ia, There is no hate equal to rel 
fous hate. Is it surprising that these persons should 
hate each other when such a s ng example of 
hate is set before them in the of their religion ? 
human ingenuity or cruelty has ever imagined 
such a fate as that of a hell provided by God for his 
creatures from the creation of the world? What 
fiend has equalled this torture? If free religion only 
relieves men from this burden, It will do a great work, 
Then there le the other doctrine of sin and the vicari- 
ous atonement, If Jesus came to save us, how shall 
we be saved? By works? No, By faith? Yes, 
Is faith necessary to virtue? No, Socrates and Le 
onidas were virtuous. Is virtue necessary to faith? 
There's the rob. If so, many of the popes even 
would not be saved, though believing; many of the 
deacons of our churches, too, who have violated 
trusts confided to their care would not be saved. 
Many have bankrupted their virtue with the hope of 
removing that bankruptcy by faith. Then there is 
the doctrine of salvation. Unless you trust your 
chiid, it will never be worthy of trust; so with grown 
people, The only way to make them act the good is 


f 


to believe them capable of good. But if you go 
among them and tell them they are hopelessly lost, 
they will not rise, There is no surer or more dam- 
nable way to prevent them from being good. There 
is another charge inst the popular d , the 
want of alncerity. to the churches and see who 
are there. For many of them, it is a lie to be there; 


yeician to those who are sick with falsehood. 
ve falsehoods honey-combing the city and phys: 
be 


ainoerity,—no no less.“ T religion 
keeps back the intellectual life of the 06. 
public schools, fortunstely, are p against 


sectarian education, but the universities are not. 
The result is, the young man who would obtain a 
high education is sent abroad. It is because in this 
country theology fills the chairs of the universities, 
because theol throttles science and inves- 
tigation, that America does not take the high rank in 
science that she would if investigation were free. 
The mission of free religion calls, not only for freedom 
of the people, but freedom for tbose who are the 
leaders of e. Itis the dearest Interests of 
the nation that are here at stake. We have, then, 
this work of destruction. Our mission is to cut down 
all that is wrong. We do destroy, we would tear 
down, not real religion, but that adulterous thing 
which calls herself religion, and which is no more 
like religion than is the outcast in the street like the 
bride at the altar. 

He then explained what must be the constructive 
work ot free religion of our day, first giving a sketch 
of the phases through which radicalism has alread 
pent, First, at the end of the last centary, — 
sm waved its hand. Then lived Relmarus, in Ger- 
many, and Thomas Paine, in England. These men 
were eo ardent that they were unjust. Reimarus 
used about the eame language as Thomas Paine con- 
cerning the Bible. We of to-day cannot accept 
Paine’s words about the Bible. The Bible is not a 
book, but a literatare,—parts utterly worthless, to be 
cast aside as chaff, that are valuable, that are 
gema. These were the days of angry radicalism. The 
second phase may be called rationsiiem. If the 
motto of the angry radicals was “Resson against the 
Bible,” the motto of the rational radicals was Rea- 
son and the Bible.” These attempted to account for 
the miracles of the Bible by natural causes, calling 
Christ a trickster. They have never obtained a large 
following; they never The third phase is mate- 
riallam. After the year 1880, a school of thinkers 
arose again, mainly in Germany, who founded the 
mate of the present century. The characteris- 
tic feature of this materialism was its popularity. 
He did not mean scientific materialism, but the 
coarse, crude materialism that says matter and force 
explained everything. The spread of this he attrib- 
uted to the democratic tendency of the day. There 
is one more phase of radicalism to which he would 
call attention, viz., clecticlam. They are the religious 
Micawbers of today. In contradistinction to all 
these, the free religlonlsts take to be the true charac- 
tar of free religion. In all these there lu a dogma; 
but we would raise our banner and say we want no 
dogma at all,—not by the creed at all, but by the deed. 
If you are a Christian,—Cathollc, Protestant, Jew, 
Buddhist,—good, so long as you hold these views to 
yourselves, and do not attempt to force them upon 
others, Our charge against the prevailing religions 
ia that they are not good enough. What we want is 
a nobler, purer manhood, and better lives here. Re- 
ligion in the past has been egotlem, and egotism is 
the — foe of religion to-day. Who of the dainty 
prophets of to-day dare call things by thelr right 
names, and exalt men to a higher standing In moral- 
ity. We need a basis whereon all mon can stand, the 

‘orm of morality, of virtuous acta, of purity. Un- 
osa liberaliam stands for greater purity than the 
world has ever seen, it will not stand at all. Liberal- 
lum, if it means anything, means virtue. Radicalism 
has one platform upon which we can stand—deed. 
Free or must demand greater purity than the 
world, the strong must not hold himeelf aloof 
from what is right for the weaker,—must demand 
chaste lives. A platform on the basis of deeds 
means first the basis of a Free on, whose 
ides Is humanity, must look npon a brosder human- 
ity; must look upon a world of social justice. When 
in the anti-slavery agitation: the churches drew back, 
and one of the ministers declared that slavery was 
right according to the Bible, then liberalism went be- 

end the written word into the unwritten law of 

umanity. The Hebrew mation have lived on 
through all persecution, and have been the wonder of 
the world, because they believed they had a mission 
to perform, because they were a chosen people. The 
best spirits of the Hebrew people have always had 
the idea that chosen“ meant chosen to larger duties, 
not to privileges. We may look upon our- 
selves also as a chosen people. The world at large is 
not ripe to recelve our ideas. But if the world be not 
matare, what hindere you from living a higher life? 
What hinders 1 * from joining with a dozen others 
and saying, ‘‘We will live this higher life,” from pre- 
scribing for yourselves certain sacrifices, from creat- 
ing in your midst a higher opinion for yourselves. 
The alm of free religion [a to organize for this higher 
life. Liberals are distrusted because men say we can 
talk only, but do not live higher lives. Yes, we do in- 
dividaally. But let us be known throughout this 
country and the world aa the order of the higher life. 
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Ia it to result in new o tions 
strong, rational, 22 lifting the a sarge are 
they to return to the old 


organizations. 
way, or there will be no more excellent way to show. 
If we show this excellent way, there will be many to 
follow; if we don't. then there will be no future. 
We say theology is of the past; the dawn of reason is 
at hand. What ls it in human nature that held a de- 


at, wor 
ought to be the most liberal of men. If 
he wora to give a dofinition of religion, he would aa) 
it is “loyalty to the higher part of man’s nature. 
All religion for us to make splendid men and 
w character. If that 


then we will have a good time. : 

The mest speaker was Mr. Francis Ellingwood 
Abbot. He spoke very briefly, laaylng that the alm 
of free religion” is to make men free and religious at 
the same time,—that Orthodoxy offers frequently the 
epestacie of deep religiousness without intellectual 
freedom, and that IIberallum frequanily offers the 
spectacle of Intellectual freedom without relig- 
Jousnees, but that free religion aims to combine 
these two elements in a character rendered equal 
noble by lu mental liberty aud by its devoted -= 
consecration to the highest welfare of humanity. ] 

Mr. Frederic A. Hinckley next addressed the audi- 
ence. He [claimed that religion embraced all 
eta and all religions; it is the platform of essential, 
malye and practical religion,—not narrow nor su- 

„but broad, profound, and as om oe rE as 
uman nature itself. The speaker alladed to the ob- 
ef the Association, which is to fnerease the fel- 
jowship ai tuso spinis a This — is 
broad and radical. It waya pecking a con- 
on of the nature of true religion. It would 
beneath the surface of all superficial speech. 
IN * Aes life, the 2 
forta — the apeaker referred to the work re- 
aired to be done by this religion. We must hastan 
denn, and study circumstances within and withonat. | 
resident Adler thanked the good friends in Provi- 
dence for their presence and for their efforts to give a 
kind welcome, A Free Religious Society in Provi- 
dence means the beginning of a 1 fature. He ad- 
vised all those of liberal views, who have not yot Iden- 
tied themselves with this society, to jolna and extend 
their aid, and, again thanking them, he bade them 
goo pigat and declared the convention adjourned. — 
Journal, Dec. 20. 


gt 
THE “DECLINE IN GODLINESS.” 


Bome of tha causes of moral and religions decline 
im Pitsébarg alleged by our Ministerial Association 
F mind rather queer, 

c great activity of Satan,“ the first cause ned 
by Rev. Donahoo, was of course one of the expected 
canses; though why Satan should have become more 
active within the last few years, or why be should 
have achieved success in his warfare 
against the Almighty than before, was not explained 
by the reverend gentleman. 


ligtea,’’ that the may be lifted out of the wide- 
8 “doubt” À ye poean À om important scriptaral 


This gives food for thought. The Sunday-school 
agemey. It hae grown an organization almost 
as as the Church itself. Yet now we are 
told that It is a doubtful institation, whose effects are 
to be deplored.“ Perhaps it does not turn out 2 
waffieient number of “infidels” to “stir the people 


up.” In the some way, Fawag Len'e Christion As- 
sociations, Murphy mevements, and other evangel- 
izing revivals are deplored as injorious to the very 
cause they profess W fey cog eee -r 
agencies Ohurch thirty years 
in the Geld not only failures bat “aids to Satan, 
mera weapons returning to plague the in- 
ventors 


good underestimates the 
number in this city. He would be encouraged If he 
would, like Talmage, go in disguise among the law- 
yers’ offices, the doctors’ shops, the newspaper rooms, 
and find the real religious sentiment ef a large mum- 
ber of the educated classes of Pittsburg. He would 
find plenty of champlons of error’: all he would 
have to overcome would be their prudent hesitation 
to talk out openly, and “stir ap the churches.” Per- 
bape it would be a thing for Mr. Crane to get 

I to settle here; he would stir the people 
2 wi t a doubt, and bring about by his violent 
Seana i thit 93 Goods religion that Dr. 

we y need, 

Before poole to mch a 8 —— 
mesure of ey: izing, we should ad our is- 
terial Assoclation—they continue the same subject 
next week—to take a lesson from the story of Frank- 
lia and the French savans; wherein the American 
3 ge them Into a learned discussion as to 
why putting a fish into a globe of water didn't Increase 
the weight, interrupted and discomfited them by 
showing that it did increase the weight. Ie the alte- 
gation that there has been a marked ‘‘declansion of 
morality and godiimess’”’ true? It la an easy and nat- 
ural thing to ert. Asthe generous and observing 
souls of each generation come upon the stage of life, 
the wickedness of the world bursts upon them like a 
revelation froe hell, and they jump to the conclusion 
that they are ths original discoverers of a now thing. 
Talmage having made a tour of the night side of 
New York comes back and proclalms the awful 
2 has just found oat, with all the force fervor 
of buriy coal-minar who, catching a Jew on ube 
street one day, was about to choke him to death for 
killing Christ, and who, on the poor Hebrew’s object- 
ing that that happened eighteen hundred years ago, 


replied, Well, I only beard of it this morning. 
truth is, that theses bed are not new. 
They were just as bad, and we worse, twenty, 


thirty, a hundred years ago. They were much worse 
a thousand years ago. All the facts point to a slow 
Wat sure rise in the race, im the matter of morality 
and religion, as in everything olse. The belied that it 
is deteriorating morally is probably an illusion of ex- 
actly the same character as the ved illusion that 
it is py ey pomp ed Both can be explained 
by the fact that mon forget that in their 


boyhood 
had ie, eee ides ef tho le and gnodaess 
ae toes elders, didn't know the bad and weak 


side of their fathers as they know the bad and weak 
side of their contem 

We do not believe that the Pittsburg of to-day, al- 
lowing for ita growth as a olty, is a particle worse 
either in profanlty,“ in “licentiousness,” or in dls- 
regard of the marrlage vows,” than it was when Mr. 
. to eveds pecuniary cbligation’” we 
“the to 0 on” we 
are à bit worse than the fathers of our present citi- 
zene were in times of equal business depression, such 
es 1887-40. And we challenge him to produce any 
ae facte to prove that we — Leader, 
00. 


BLAINE’S SPEECH. 

Heartily comm „ a8 we have done and still 
do, the President's withdrawal of troops from South 
Caroling and Loulslana, and commending also his 
treatment of the Southern question In his recent 
message, we yet declare that Senator Blaine, in his 
22 in the Senate on Wednesday, not only veiced 

deepest thought and truest conviction of the 
Republican party, but represented the principles of 
ustica and ty that llo at the foundation of this 
public, description of the ways and means by 
which, while the of the South are counted in 
the basis of representation, their votes have beea 
—1— and his demonstration that alxty thou - 
sand Southern white men have actually sa much 
power in shaping the action of the National Govern- 
ment as ono hundred aad thirty-two thousand white 
citizens at the North, are not special pleading of 
a dem , but the calm, sober, unanswerable ar- 
gument of » statesman. Whatever may be thought 


or said of Mr, Blaine's attitude upon the Southern 
question heretofore, or of his secret purposes now, 
he has not in his Wednesday’s o uttered a single 


word that should not comm: the hearty assent of 
every Republican, the President Included. Senators 
Thurman and Lamar, in attempting to answer him, 
evidently felt that they were ‘‘gnawing a file.” 

Mr. Blaine did not attempt to polnt out a remed, 
for the evils he depicted and deplored. He ateo 
clear of every Issue that could possibly divide his 


crata that while their apt on might prosper for 2 
d come: 


correcting a great ne- 

Nor should the South make the fatal 
ls not 
it ever 


will 

sacrifices, was fought in vain unless 
all classes be establlehed in all the 
Dalen ; and now, in words which are those of friend- 


ship, however differently they may be I tell 
the men of the cd bare on 5 e Bend 
this chamber even if co 

of his consti rights, can never 


nation ; 

the South doubly as powerful in the administration 

o the government as a white man’s vote in the 
There is nothing sensational or sectional here, nor 

yet anything partisan In an objectionable sense. The 


thought and words are such sa baft a Senator of 
the United States. Those who seek to break their 


nal, Dec. 14, 
THE METHODISTS AND THE BIBLE. 


Charch u 


On the Bible Canes. 
„Winans, This government 2225 


acknowledges and recogaizes 
— 3 and In the fiat Congress 


shores a number whose principles and practices 
are at v ce with our institutions, and make de- 
mands inconsistent with our highest 
State; therefore, 

„Resolved, let. That we belleve the inter- 
esta of our country demand the introdu of the 
Holy Bible in oar public schools as a standard of 


1 for a conference or a on- 
grees of all the Protestant clergy of San Franclaco, 
which shall have for ite object the placing of the 
Bible in N schools, not = a sectarian book, 


such eminent 

vo. Hemphill, M. C. B „David Deal, Dr. Platt, 
and others leaders of the Chorch 

this coast, wou 
that they believe with the good 
is an inspired book, and 
schools without comment, as it should de, it cannot 
fail of awakening finally wholesome inepiratien in 
some hearts, 

True, their effort might fall in securing the object 
desired, but then the labor would not be lost. 
'T would embody a sublime idea of consciences, of 
morality, of repablican law, and of loyalty to the 
Supreme, which would add to the dignity of the hour. 
No great work is ever accomplished without effort 
and organization, and it is to be hoped that the editor 
8 S phy ree 

ut great pablle necessity. noema 

a natural supplement of the late act of this denoml- 
nation in the question. We feel that if we wore the 
sandals of this of God, we would not rest un- 
til the Bible, that great inspiration of free consciences 
and of free law, was placed in the public schools of 
the State and nation as an inspiration of conscience 
and of free iaw.—San Francisco Commerctal Advo- 
oats, 


2 my daughter had a terrible fit; she con- 
tinaed an hour withont knowledge or under 

. “Oh, never mind that,” said the doctor; 
“many people continue so all their lives,” 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The masterly, statesmaniike, and eloquent address 
of Juûge Hurlbut on The Liberty of Printing,“ 


ature through the mails, and demonstrating to the 
entire satisfaction of all who will listan to reason 
that the postal law of 1873 should be amended, but 
not repealed, has been printed for cheap distribution 
in the form of an eight-page tract, and can now be 
had at this office. No better service to the liberal 
cause at present can be rendered than by circulating 
everywhere this wise, welghty, and noble ploa for 
private liberty and public morality combined. Price, 
single copies, 5 cents; five copies, 10 cents; fifteen 
copies, 25 cents; forty copies, 50 conta; one hundred 
coples, $1,00. 

Trrutum.—0On page 5, second column, twenty- 
fourth line, the words “authority ls desired“ should 
be corrected to read "authority is derived. This ie 
the only typographical error noticed by the author, 
and it is of sufficient Importance to the maln argn- 
ment to be thus publicly pointed ont. 


Mr, UNDERwOO D has been lecturing at Norborne, 
Missouri, and will lecture at Independence, Kansas, 
January 5, 6, and 7. 

A CANADIAN physician writes: I very much re- 


is qnite sure to become her friend; and we hope she 


Mr. F. J. MEAD, of Minneapolis, particularly de- 
sires us to state that he is for repeal.” We cheer- 
fully grant his request, and add, unsolicited, that he 
“mourns over the Intellectual wreck of the mind 
which governs TRY INDEX.” Since we cannot as- 
sunge his grief by removing its cause, we may be at 
least permitted to mingle our tears with his over this 
irreparable calamity. 

A PENNSYLVANIA subscriber writes: “The grand 
moral protest made by the minority at the late oon - 
vention has an historical parallel in the protest and 
secession of what is now the ‘Free Church’ from the 
‘Auld Kirk’ of Scotland, The causes of the split, of 
course, were not the same in both cases, but both 
protests were made in defence of a principle. All 
honer to the men who have the courage in these cal- 
culating times to stand up and be ceunted In defence 
of right. 
` Says THE New York Tribune: “Mr. Beecher re- 
cently received a letter from Texas, In which the 
writer says, Nearly two years ago I wrote you, say- 
ing that God had sont me to you for $750. I have 
mot yet heard from you....Send the draft at 
ones, payable to my order, and God will reward you.“ 


esteem it an honor to meet promptly. As yet I have 


mistake lies, inasmuch as I receive hundreds of let- 
ters like yours, informing me of the Lord’s will, but 
witheut the Lord's signature aad without authentic 
commercial paper. Henry Ward Beecher.’ ” 


PROFESSOR TYNBALL ON SCIENCE AND 
BELIGION. 

Professor Tyndall, in his recent article on “Virchow 
and Evolution,” says: “Feeling appeared in the 
world before knowledge; and thoughts, conceptions, 
and creeds founded on emotion had, before the 
dawn of science, taken root in man.“ He goes on to 
state that these early notions based on feeling were 
illegitimately taken advantage of by the priesthood, 
who should have treated them as simple poetry, but 
who, on the contrary, claimed for them objective va- 
lidity. It is against this objective rendering of the 
emotions,” he declares, ‘‘this thrusting Into the 
region of fact and poaltive knowledge, of conceptions 
essentially ideal and poetic,—that scienca, conaciously 
or unconsciously, wages war. Religions feeling is aa 
much a verity as any other part of human conscious- 
ness; and against It, on its subjective side, the waves 
of science beat in vain. But when, manipulated by 
the constructive imagination, mixed with imperfect 
or inaccurate historical data, and moulded by misap- 
plied logic; this feeling traverses our knowledge of 
Nature, Science, as in duty bound, stands as a hos- 
tile power In ita path. It le against the mythologic 
scenery, II I may use the term, rather than against 
the life and substance of religion, that sclence enters 
her protest. Sooner or later, among thinking people, 
that scenery will be taken for what It is worth—as an 
effort on the part of man to bring the mystery of 
Ute and Nature within the range of his capacities; 
as a temporary and essentially flaxional rendering in 
terms of knowledge of that which transcends all 
knowledge, and admits only of Ideal approach.” 

Let us express this theory in a little plainer lan- 
guage, divested of the inimitable rhetoric which ren- 
ders all that Professor Tyndall writes so charming, 
yet which also veils from common eyes the substance 
of his thought. If we make no mistake in appre- 
hending him, he means that all mythologies and the- 
ologles were originally mere products of the poetic 
imagination, prompted to activity by the uncontroll- 
able awe, wonder, and veneration of primitive man 
in the presence of Nature; that these poetic guesses 
at an explanation of the universe ought never to have 
deen treated as if they were actual truths, but left as 
the graceful creations of fancy, unconfounded with 
facta; that, having nevertheless been treated as facts 
by the priesthood, they were at last belleved in by 
the multitude and accepted as creeds which stated 
objective truth; that science has never had any quar- 
rel with religion as a creator of poetic dreams recog- 
nized as such, but only protests against accepting 
them as true; that the sole functlon of religion Is to 
fee] and to dream,—that this feeling and dreaming, 
utterly regardless of objective truth, is the “life and 
substance of religion’; that man can never know 
whether that which he thus dreams about is true or 
false, and that science will never give him any light 
on the subjects which so profoundly stir his emo- 
tlonal and poetic nature. In other words, Religion ia 
a mere affair of sentiment and fancy, having nothing 
whatever to do with truth, and is indestructible sim- 
ply because men cannot help feeling and fancying as 
long as they remain human; while Science, dealing 
exclusively with the truth as it is in Nature,“ has 
no more to do with Religion than Religion has to do 
with her. 

Ta this a completely satisfactory account of the mat- 
ter? We think not, and present a fow reasons for 
thinking so, 

1. In the firet place, all the deep and powerful 
sentimenta of the human soul are bound up with 
convictions of truth. Strike out the element ef con- 
viction, and the feeling soon dies out. Persuade a 
man that the beautiful qualities he sees in the woman 
he loves are all illusory,—that his own imagination 
has created them,—and he straightway ceases to love 
ber. Permade him that the God he believes In is all 
a myth, the Heaven he hopes for is a mirage, the 
Hell he fears ls a nightmare, and the sentiments 
which had thickly clustered about these Ideas speedily 
perish, If It is true that Religion ls only a matter of 
emotion, let us not violate the fundamental laws of 
emotion by supposing for an instant that the deepest 
and grandest passions of human nature can pour 
themselves out upon fantasies known to be such; 
they may expend themselves on fantasies, it is true, 
bat only because these fantasies are mistaken for re- 
alities. Professor Tyndall seems to us to have the 
erudeat possible conception of religion, which has 
carried men to the stake with a joyous smile, when 
he sees only the superficial element of feeling in It, 
and not the central, lofty, overmastering conviction 
of truth which gives to it all ita practical power. It 
is imposalble to cancel this, without destroying ut- 


terly the inmoat soul of religion herself, Religion in- 


slata on having what she can at least belleve to ba the ` 


truth; she indignantly fouts the phantom which ls 
too transparent; she continues to ponder and dream, 
to feal and aspire, only because she seeks the highest 
truth and believes it attainable. Convince her that 
the truth she struggles for Is forever unattainable, 
and she will pine, langulah, and dle; she cannot love, 
when the object of her love is destroyed; she can 
only weep herself to death. What surprises us in 
Professor Tyndall’s theory is his apparent ignorance 
of this fundamental law of all deep sentiment— his 
naiveté and unconscious absurdity In supposing that 
religlon will ever be content to play with her ideals as 
a little child with her dolls, knowing them all the 
while to be stuffed with sawdust! Religion js noth- 
Ing If not earnest, Her favorite word is saith. She 
demands above all things to believe. On Professor 
Tyndall’s terms, she prefers death to life; and the 
world must get along as best It can without her, if his 
postic, dreamy, myth-fabricating and myth-contented 
agnosticism is the only substitute to be found for the 
rapt, intense, undoubting faith of the world’s child- 
hood. 

2. In the next place, Professor Tyndall’s notion of 
eclance as mere phyaleal science” is as partial and 
clipped a conception as his conception of religion. 
Speaking of the grand old Carlyle, he saya: I could 
see that his contention at bottom always was that 
the human seul has claims and yearnings which 
physical science cannot satiefy. England to come 
will assuredly thank him for his affirmation of the 
ethical and ideal side of human nature.” Thia is 
most trae. But England (and the whole of human- 
ity) will thank him, because he has ever affirmed the 
“eternal verittes,"’ not the eternal dreams of luxu- 
rious imagination. Poetry and religion are akin, but 
not the same. It is Carlyle’s magnificent wrath with 
„hams,“ his burning devotion to the highest order 
of truth, that is hie title to the everlasting gratitude 
of the world. Cannot Professor Tyndall perceive 
that It is this glorious passion for truth which has 
given Carlyle his hold on the human soul? It is 
something more than mere subjective truth to which 
this prophet of the ninsteenth century has dedicated 
his life; It ls self-consecration to truth as vast as il- 
limitable Nature that has ever filled his soul with in- 
spiration, and made him, with all bis surface crast- 
iness, a crater of the universal soul of man. 

Now science itself ts inspired with the same self- 
consecration, and exemplifies thus the inmost nobility 
of religion-to which It ls so frequently and so fool- 
lohly opposed. Even Professor Tyndall, in this very 
article, shows that he is wiser than his own theory, 
after all: “Sclence soon fascinated me on its own ac- 
count; and I could see that, to carry it duly and hon- 
estly ont, moral qualities were incessantly invoked. 
There was no room allowed for insincerity—no room 
even for carelessness. The edifice of science had 
been raised by men who had unswervingly followed 
the truth as it is in Nature, and in doing so had often 
sacrificed interests which are usually potent in this 
world, Among these rationalistic men of Germany 
conscientionsnesa in work was as much insisted on as 
it could be among theologians. And why, since they 
had not the rewards or penalties of the theologian to 
offer to their disciples? Because they assumed, and 
wore justified In assuming, that chose whom they ad- 
dressed had that within them which would respond 
to their appeal.“ In this passage, the eloquent apos- 
tle of physical science shows that he ls fully con- 
acions of the moral fidelity to truth which lies at the 
heart of sclence and religion alike. Science, even 
physical science, could not be herself without It; and 
the fact only proves the equal folly and fatllity of 
setting her in an artificial opposition to religion, or of 
trying to assign to either a work lu which the other 
has no part. 

3. In short, It {sa great and mischievous mistake 
to separate science and religion,—to assign exclusively 
to one the fanction of discovering trath, and to the 
other the function of creating postic figmenta for the 
satisfaction of merely subjective sentiment. What is 
the real relation of the two? 

No narrower conception of religion, we are satis- 
fied, will ultimately or permanently find acceptance 
with mankind than the conception of it aa the per- 
Secting of human nature in all its relations,—the nat- 
ural development of man into the highest possible 
character, whether as an individual, s member of so- 
clety, or a denizen of a limitless cosmos. Viewed in 
thle manner, religion Includes eclence as a part ef 
herself, extends its domain so as to cover the entire 
field of intellectual activity, and supplies to it her 
own supreme motives im the faithful cultivation of 
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this feld. Religion demands the truth first of all 
things, and it Is the special function of the intellect 
te supply thia demand by a falthful application of the 
one scientific method wherever truth ls sought, The 
ancient mythologies were more than poetry; they 
were man’s first, childiah, bungling attempts at a sel- 
entific colligation of all facta ln the unity of a single 
view. That la the reason why they were believed ; no 
trick of prieatcraft lay at the bottom of men’s falth 
In these mythologies, They were the work of the In- 
tellect, acting as well as it could in the absence of all 
conception of the true sclentifle method; the poetic 
imagination iteelf was only an exercise of the hy- 
pethesle- making faculty so essential to modern sci- 
ence, And these old mythologies would have lasted 
to this day with undiminished authority, if the Intel- 
lect had not continually improved upon Ito own crea- 
tions, and gradually shaped larger and larger concep- 
tions of the universe as a whole. All through this 
long process of evolution, the intellect, not self con 
scious fancy, told men what to believes; It has always 
played, and wil! always play, the part of a creed-crea- 
tor. Professor Tyndall's theory of the universe le his 
own creed, created by his intellect; every man’s is of 
the same origin, however unskilfully fashioned. 
Around this bony framework of Intellectual belief, 
imagination and poetry and sentiment are the flesh 
and blood of the living organism, giving it grace and 
beauty and life. Thus sclence and religion do not sit 
apart, like two monarchas on distant thrones, with no 
intercourse save that of formal and suspicious äi- 
plomacy; on the contrary, they are one and the same, 
in the same sense as the head and the entire body are 
the same. Religion holds up the ideal of complete, 
perfect, and symmetrical development of the whole 
man, ia all his manifold relations, commanding him 
to ‘know himeel{”’ and the universe he inhabits as 
the necessary condition of this development; science, 
acting on the grand motives supplied by religion, un- 
dertakes the task of perfecting him in all that con- 
cerns hie intellect, and of guiding him to all the truth 
within the range of its powers. Such is the actual 
relation of religion and sclence, as wo have presented 
and urged It for nine years in these columns; and we 
have never yet seen any reason to belleve it otherwise 
than substantially correct. 

4. The consequence of representing religion as a 
mere blower of poetical bubbles for the satisfaction of 
subjective sentiment, withont any regard to objective 
truth, and of representing sclance as restricted te 
physical phenomena alone hene disqualified for- 
ever for satisfying the deep hunger of the human 
soul after spiritual truth as a cosmical reality, is 
necessarily to wound the human soul, so to speak, 
im its temderest parts. We have seen no more pa- 
thetic illustration of this than is contained in the 
following just published verses of the late Colonel 
Realf :— 

My Slals. 
This sweet child which hath climbed upon my kaso, 
This amber-haired, four-summered little maid, 
With ber unconscious beauty troubleth me, 
With bor low pratilo maketh me afraid. 
Ah, darting! when you cling and nestle so 
You hurt me, though you do not ses me ory, 
Nor hear the weariness with which I sigh, ? 
For the dear babe I killed so long ago. 
I tremble at the touch of your caress: 
I am not worthy of your innocent faith; 
T who with whetted knives of worldliness 
Did put my own child-heartedness to death, 
Beside whose grave I pace forevermore, 
Like desolation on a shipwrecked shore, 
There is no little child within me now, 
To sing back to the thruakes, to leap up 
Wen June winds kiss mo, when an appis-bough 
Laughs iato blossoms, or a buttercup 
Plays with the sunshine, or s violet 
Dances in the glad dew. Alas! alas! 
The meaning of the daisies in the grass 
I have forgotten; and if my cheeks are wet, 
It is not with the biitheness of the child, 
But with the bitter sorrow of sad years. 
O moaning life, with life irreconciled; 
© backward-looking thought, O pain, O tears, 
For us there is not any silver sound 
Of rhythmic wonders springing from the ground. 


Woe worth the knowledge and the bookish lore 
Which makes men mummies, weighs out every grain 
Ot that which was miraculous before, 
And sneors the heart down with the scoffing brain; 
Wos worth the peering, analytio days 
That dry the tender juices in the breast 
And put the thunders of the Lord to test, 
So that no marvel must be, and no praise, 
Nor any God except Necessity. 
What can yo give my poor, starved life in lieu 
Of this dead cherub which I alew for ye? 
Take back your doubtful wisdom, and renew 
My early, foolish freshness of the dunce, 
Whoes simple instincts guessed the heavens at once, 


Here is the wall of a deeply religious mature, 


robbed of Its legitimate nutrimant by the half-eclence 
of the day, withered by the arrogant physicism which 
knows nothing of the larger, fuller, more reverent and 
more tender aclence of the future. Only the phys- 
ical aspects and facts of Nature sre as yet included 
in the recognized domain of science; but, just as 
surely as the humas soul is more than the human 
body—juat as surely as conecience, will, love, hope, 
aspiration, and ali the other great realities of our ħu- 
man consciousness, are more than mere digestion and 
reepiration and locomotion,—just eo surely will the 
prying mind of man assert and vindicate Its right to 
investigate those higher facts by the same victorious 
method which has won such signal triumphe in the 
world of physical phenomena, Religion is not dead 
vet; she will not die, neither will she surrender her 
inalienable prerogative of seeking the eternal veri- 
tles“ which lle at the heart of universal Nature. 
Patient she must be, but hopeful and devoted ever, 
in her search for the divine secrets of this marvellous 
unlverse; and science will yet discover that her own 
insatiable thirst for truth in physical matters is only 
leading her to fit herself for the task of discovering 
those higher truths for which religion lights a barn- 
ing and unquenchable desire in the heart of man. 


EBADIOCAL AND OONSERVATIVE. 


The radical and the conservative spirits and dispo- 
sitions are both necessary to the true reformer, who, 
while he works for the removal of the false and the 
bad, strives to strengthen and perpetuate the true and 
the good. 

But in these times, when there ls much passing 
under the name of liberalism that la quite undesarv- 
Ing the name, the words radical and conservative are 
often nsed in connection with liberalism, In a manner 
that indicates more confusion of thought than dis- 
crimination. Thus, Brown is aman who Is very care- 
ful and accurate in his statements, and expresses 
himself with becoming modeety on subjects on which 
his views do not admit of positive proof, and con- 
cerning which the greatest men differ, He la there- 
fore a conservative. Jones makes loose and wild 
statements, and affirms his convictions without quall- 
fication, and with clenched feta. That makes him a 
radical. Brown has beca a liberal many years, and 
his views are the result of careful thought and study. 
But be exposes the absurdity of creeds without bit- 
tarness, and criticises the positions of opponents 
without vituperation. He is conseryative. Jones, 
who has recently left an Orthodox church and is yet 
under the influence of his carly falth, much of which 
still clings to him, fe particularly severe on the doc- 
trines of hell“ and a “personal devil, which he de- 
nounces with terrible severity. That makes him a 
radical. Brown never descends to the abuse of those 
who differ from him, because of thelr views; Jones 
always does,—another proof that the former is con- 
servative and the latter radical. Brown has read the 
best works on the subject of the Bible, and, after 
years of reflection, has come to regard that book as 
an outgrowth of the human mind through ages of ig- 
norance and superstition, written by men who gener- 
ally believed what they wrote, and who in most cases 
were in advance of their times,—a book that contains, 
with much error, a great deal of moral wisdom. This 
is a conservative view. Jones has read two or three 
pamphlets pointing oat contradictions and absurdl- 
ties ef the Bible, and he fiercely denounces the book 
as “a pack of lios,” and the Invention of priests 
gotten up to enslave mankind. This la the radical 
view of the subject. Brown, having studied pro- 
foundly the great questions of philosophy, is forced 
to recognize the fact of mystery in the universe, and 
back of all phenomena am unexplained and inexpll- 
cable mystery. That is conservative. Jones says it 
ia nonsense to talk about anything back of phenom- 
ena, or to une the term unknown“ or unknowable.” 
Kant and Spencer are tao conservative for him. He 
is radical. Brown, although perhaps an athelst, and 
a firm believer in the evolution of life on this globe 
without any supernatural agency, is interested in re- 
cent discussions in regard to spontameous generation. 
He is perhaps doubtfal as to the validity of Bastian’s 
experiments. He is conservative. Jones has no 
doubt of spontaneous generation now, for anybody, 
he says, can see evidence of it by examining a pool 
of stagnant water or a ploce of old cheese. He is 
radical. Brown, after years of investigation, remain 
unconvinced of the truth of modern Spiritualism, 
and perhaps regards the problem of a future life as 
aa open question. Possibly he inclines to the view 
that death la an endless sleep. He la so conservative! 
Jones has been to ses Mott, Holmes, Bliss, Eddy, 
Huntoon, et id omne genus, and now in emphatic 


language declares be knows there ls another life, amd 
wonders why anybody can doubt it. Twenty years 
from now, he says, everybody will be convinced. 
He is a thorough radical. Two years ago he was an 
Orthodox Christian, and then declared that he knew 
there was “a reality in religion.“ Brown regards 
monogamic marriage as one of the Institutions worthy 
of support, This is the result of his conservatism, 
Jones la opposed to marriage, and says there can be 
no general improvement of society until free love“ 
prevails, He pities those who are so much in bond- 
age to the past as to speak im commendation of the 
marriage system. 

The word radical has been applied to those in favor 
of reformatory movements, and it has been regarded 
among liberals as am honor to be radical. The word 
conservative has been used to designate those in 
favor of perpetuating old errors and abuses. But if 
the word radical is to be applied to everybody who 
agrees with Jonge, and the word conservative to er- 
erybody who agrees with Brown, let the fact be under- 
stood, Some liberala might prefer to be considered 
conservatives. n. F. v. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 
BY L. K. WASHBURN. 


N. B.—Information in regard to matters pertaining to 
Liberalism, such as the organization of new societies, Te 
ports of Hberal lectures and meetings, or criticisms of fres- 
thought and Free be gladly recetved fer 
this department, Address L. K. Washburn, BI Washing- 
ton Street, Boaton. 2 


Men build houses to keep secreta lu. 


Many soo In art only the charm of nakedness, 
wast do people do all the time who have nothing 
to do? 


To take no notice of an Insult is to conquer the one 
who offers It. 


Ton dollars spent in vice are atoned for by giving 
ten cents in charity. 


An African bishop once counselled a missionary to 
work where there was most devil.“ 

Oppertanity does not wait for inclination. Oces- 
sion passes while we hesitate to improve it. 


There are persons who do nothing but stand in 
other people's light and get in other people's way. 


Y lady at tea-table to gentleman by her 
side: Kiter tea, what?” — gentleman: “U,” 


Let every friend of THE INDEX n the new year 
by sending the name of a 3 to the 
paper. 


The stone that the young man sat on for two 
hours, waiting for his sweetheart to meet him, he 
calls the Rock of Ages.“ 


The boy who was taken acroes ble mother’s knees 
for steall grape, when asked. How do the grapes 
look now ?” replled, Transparent.“ 


Man is not unfortanate because he does not get 
rich by sitting still; nor le the world cruel because a 
man chooses to starve rather than to work. The 
world is well rid of laziness at any cost. 


The following is a fac simile of a notice we found 
posted in a stores ia the rural districts lately: ‘found 
A black kid glove one button an fur round the rist 
the 22 the owner can have by calling at——,” 

Professor Edward 8. Morse has been lecturing 
— A Sapanate 83 on 8 Be 
says that Japanese ents evince t delight to 
find thst there are other views held abroad — han 
taught by the Christian missionary, and, by the 
hearty way in which they applaud, show how wel- 
come rational views are.“ 


To overcome s foe is not the ent oF a sees 
strength, but not to be overcome by vice and Immo- 
rality and selfishness. The home, the shop, and the 
cultivated feld, that tell of peace and her victories, 
are fairer monuments than granite shafts or marble 
columns. Places of industry, not battle-plains, are 


the indices of a nation’s triumphs. 
Mormonism, according to Rey, Joseph Cook, Ia a 
“relic of barbariem.’”’ Tes, of the sm which 


inspired the greater portion of the Old Testament, 


to the author of I. Kings, was 
It was the Lord said 
to Abram, Walk before me, be thou perfect,” - 
that he commenced the business of polygamy. 


In a town not forty miles from this city, lives a 

daya wia D -wester permitie, he taod to Ro 
ayh, W 0 er 

clamming, or in other week-da: cuployment. 

Recently he has 2 salen somewhat his. programme 
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now. What do you with yourself?" 
“Oh!” replied Tim, ‘I go down to the hall to the 
freo religious meetings.” “Stick to your old ways, 
Tim, stick to your old ways!“ sald the deacon, as he 
passed along, 


What has become of the Sabbath? Sunday was 
once a holy day; It is becoming an amusement day. 
We do not object. Old things are passing away. 
Old theology, old philosophy, old nonsense of every 
description, is below par. It Is but right that the 
old Sanday should go with the rest. Oars run on 
our rallroade, and horse-cars are as thick on Sunday 
as on Wednesday. Theatres are open Sunday even- 
ings, and a Fair has been open on the Lord’s day, 
right here lu Boston. The Church is loaning its hold 
npon Sunday. Man han learned that this day ia as 
much s part of bis inheritance as either of the other 
six days, and he proposes to have the benefit of it. 


lations that we need. But If la meant more facts 
of Nature and of life, more knowledge of things, 
more of what Is good and true and besmeficial to man- 
kind, we should say we want all the revelations of 
this kind we can have. But we do not care for any 
more Genesis from Moses; any more Som 
from Bolomos; any more “prophecy” from Ezekiel; 
any more “Revelation” from John. The world le 
walting to hear anything that le worth hearing; and 
to those who konw what will help or blesa the world. 
we would say: ‘Tell it! Your revelation Is needed.“ 


Rey. Mr. Talmage, of Brooklyn, and Rev. Henry 
Morgan, of thie city, are making themselves notorious 
as pulpit scavengers. The streeta of Boston and 
New York will be no cleaner morally after these sòn- 
satlonal preachers have finished their work, while 


they will be fortunate if they escape without. 


any smell upon their clothes. This is a kind of 
business that had better be done by the police, and 
not by ministers. There la a vicious way of speaking 
of vice, and Messere. Morgan and Talmage bave the 
art to perfection, The recent harangnes of these 
two preachers have drawn crowded bouses, but such 


low way to make money, and a man with “Rev,” be- 
fore his name ought to have a higher ambition than 


to be a plous mountebank. Mr. Morgan’s effort on 
the * ng of Dec. 15 was called Fighting the Ti- 
ger. e 


his speech by saying: I may as 
well confese in striving to reform Boston, I 
havo met an elephant. I am myself whipped. Bos- 
ton is a hard nut to crack.” The reverend gentle- 
man (7), in his attempt to prove Boston a worse 
lace than New York, has failed to make out a case, 
fe prefer to believe with Talmage, that hell on 
earth,’ as be calls it, is nearer Brooklyn. Mr. Mor- 
gan did not visit the places of iniquity of which he 
. agent to sound the shoals and 
Boston’s filth, while he only exhibits the 
specimens of mud collected by his deputy. This isa 
high-toned way of dealing with the subject, and satis- 
fies the Christian conscience, which believes in vica- 
rious performances; but we submit that second-hand 
information is not trustworthy, and would ask to have 
the agent tell what he knows, instead of hearing of 
our wickedness through the mouth of one who knows 
not ee speaks. gen ee oe Boston wit 
survive 0 -up 0 gent, 
will still be a trie fon to Hve a. 


It waa said bya friend of Donglas Jerrold who 
had received manya proof of love from him: “If 
every one who had ved a kindness at his ande 
should lay a flower upon his tomb, a mountain of 
roses would rise over his grave.” Could we not say 
of our great countryman: If every one who has 
been benefited by the life of Charles Sumner shoald 
make 9 to the place where stands the 
statuo of this Msssschusette Senator in the Publie 
Garden, a nation would visit the spot”? The death 

man sent mourning into every town in the 

land. Thousands of hearts swelled with sorrow and 
thousands of eyes dimmed with tears whem they 
heard the sad, terrible words, Sumner is dead. Ev- 
ery paper became hia pall-bearer, and the black lines 
between which were chronicled the tidings of his 
death seemed like the register of one’s own family. 
All this haa become history, and the world’s tears 
have dried into a world’s t It le left the na- 
tion which he enriched with his services to honor 
the man who, through the most turbulent ro of 
her national life, was never charged with betraying 
his trast, nor forgetting the h and sacred duties 
which belong to the position which he, for nearly a 
quarter of a century, filled with rare ability and in- 
ty. There should stand in every city of the 
nited States è statue of Charles Sumner. They 
would be public monitors. Such memorials more 


churches. Charles Sumner lived a life of marble 
grandeur, Hie political career was spotless. He 
was true to the of bis party. He built upon 


principle. When his voice was heard, it was for the 

He never stooped. He laid aside the robe of 
his high office as white as he received It. Let young 
mon who aspire to places of political honor remem- 
ber that Sumner won a people's love and reverence 
by being falthful to his trust and above bribe or fear. 


Boston has no nobler monument than this statue of 
her great son and citizen, Charles Sumner: 


Mr. E. H. Heywood is out of prison, and that is 
where he ought to be. He never ehould have been 
sent to Dedham jail, or zuy other jall. Had he been 
gullty of the charge against him, he would 
have deserved his imprisonment, and we hope there 
are jalla enough ready to hold every person who Is 
detected In circulating obscene literature In any man- 
per. Bat Mr. Heywood was not guilty of this crime. 
He has suffered wrongfully, and the nation ought to 
repair the wrong which it has dorè him as far as pos- 
sible, by paying him for the alx months’ labor of 
which it has robbed him. The friends of free speech 
everywhere will rejoice that Mr. Heywood has re- 
ceived à full and unconditional pardon. But let 
them not make a martyr of him. Immortality may 
sometimes have {ta root in a prison, but not in this 
case, We defend human rights when we protest 
against the wrong done to Mr. Heywood, but we do 
not apologize for his ideas. We must say 
that we see no excuse for publishing Cupid's Yokes. 
But while this work is open to criticism on grounds 
of morality acd taste, it is not obscene. We stand 
with those who are o to obscealty. We do not 
belleve that a word should be spokan, written, or cir- 
culated, that la obscene. We shall rejoice when man- 
kind shall be pure enough to give us books that are 
not tarnished with foul words. But we canmot un- 
derstand how the moral sense can be affended at = 
thing in Cupid's Yokes that can yet read the Old 
Testament without manifesting objection to the odor 
of some of its sentences, The last person to con- 
domn this pamphlet should be the Christian. A 


man or woman who can read the Bible through with- 
out a blush for the author ought not to foel the 
quick, bot blood paint the brow shame whan read- 


ing what Mr. Heywood has written. Mr. Heywood has 
been foully wronged by the court that tried and oon 
demned him. The only approach to justice In a csse 
like this that we can think of would be tocompel the 
judge and jury that sent him to jail to be sent there 
themselves for the sams term of imprisonment. 


G. P. Putnam's Sons have issued a volume by Rey. 
J. W. Chadwick, of Brooklyn, entitled The Bible Fa 
To day. Tha book contains eight lectures (whi 
were first given to Mr. Chadwick’s congregation), 
four on the Old Testament, one on the Apocrypha, and 
three on the New Testament. There is a kind of lib- 
eralism to-day which allows one to say almost any- 
thing in the way of criticism in regard to the O 
Testament, but which keeps its hand reverently ca 
the New Testament, and says: Tou must not touch 
this.” But Mr. Chadwick, althongh ostensibly a 
Unitarian, is too sincere and honest to fall Into this 
kind of staltification, and he exereises his common- 
sense just ss muck when speaking of the Gorpel of 
John as when speaking of Genesis, In the Decamber 
number of The Unitarian Review, Rev. J. H. Mor- 
isoa, D. D., takes the author of The Bible of To-day 
to task for his irreverence, and administers a severe 
rebuke to this radical shaep of the Unitarian fold. 
Dr. Morison is unable to get the beam of Christian 
theology ont of his own eye, and hence does not see 
clearly how to extract the mote ont of Mr. Chadwick’s 
ae In fact, the Dootor is almost a worshi of 

eaus. He calle him Christ, and belleves that he was 
conceited enough to have used the lan ascribed 
to him in the Fourth Goapel. About one half of the 
Unitarian clergymen of to-day are salling under false 
colors. They are Orthodox to the bene, and t 
to lay aside thelr pretensions to being liberal. T 
may be moat excellent men, but they are behind the 
times, and are wedded to old ideas which have no sig- 
nificance to our civilization, and are unfit to criticise 
a work like Mr. Chad ~ick’s, because they are unable 
to understand and appreciate It. We will cite a few 
passages from The of To-day. to show the fearless 
manner in which the author deals with his subjects :— 

“The egotism with which Jesus insists on his own 
spiritual grandeur would be intolerable, sven if we 

lowed claim, It ls a wonderful relief to know 
that all these representations correspond to nothin 
actual. The critics who have proved the Fi 
Gospel unhistorica! have not only cleared the charac- 
ter of Jesus from a degrad imputation, bat they 
have done an equal service to the Delty, for whom 
we should lose all respect if he could thus insist on 
his dignity and his prerogative.” (p. 203, ) 

8 of Paul, he says (pp. 258,9): What 
shall we say of this remarkable double transforma 
uon? First, that, if Paul was such a man as he ia 
represented in the book of Acts, he is but little 
3 98928 leaving tos E 1 

account, But, second, taking the Eplaties into 
the account, that elther Acts resents him 
Far or he was not only a liar and a hypocrite, 

t a Falstaff, bragging of heroisms of 
which he was 3 and slandering men who 
were of larger mould and better spirit than himself.“ 

He refers to the other apostles as ‘‘ecclesiastical 
Tarveydrops,”” Dr. Morison cannot restrain his in- 

on at what he calla the books which deal 

th the Bible so freely, so loosely,” and he deale 

their authors a second-hand blow from the words of 

Jesus (which he thinks too true to be doubted, too 
sacred to be criticised): “Ye do err, not knowin 
the Scriptures nor the power of God.“ The Bible o 
= gasra cantaries is not the Bible of to-day. 

6 want a later guide, The Old and New Testa - 
ments are both too old for this age. If half as much 
time and talent were devoted to a defence of what Is 
— and reasonable as are employed to eS 
in the worn-out divinity of the Jewish 
Christian Scriptures, the world would make more 
ba Mr. Chadwick's volume is timely. It is 
only 


t, fearless, sufficiently reverent, and shows not 
wide research bat independent thought. The 


book will live to help men out of darkness, and no 
feeble tirade against it or its author can ponent It 
from finding its place in the world. It is another 
Per ea of honest thought, which is the only haly 
We Bare added another year to the circle of our 
existence. We are one more or loss a man. We 
stand here to look back If we will, but never to go 
back. The past is within us now. Though we can 
never forget the pains which our lives have borne,— 
though we may never quite outgrow our sorrows or 
our sins,—we may win sweeter and more lasting ex- 
cellence by belng softened by our griefs and correctad 
dy our errors. Whether the past be bright or dark, 
we must bid it farewell; and whether the future bave 
for us pleasure or paln, we must say to It, Welcome! 
We have ceased to write 1878, but we are not 
to write 1879. While the old year is crowned — 
ful, and half the poetry of the soul rhymed to sing 
Its prales,—while ite white hair is a benediction on 


many perso! people 
pay their debte; some count their gains for the $ 
some repent of thelr sina; but an ar ion food day 
to repent or to pay one’s debts. 6 first of January 

is no better season for looking over our moral | 

than the first of Jans. In fact, these winter 

are too frosty for on. The evil in our nat- 

ures is frozen so hard at this parcalar season that tọ 

attempt a reformation would be only to clear away 

the szow from before our doors of tance, amd 

reopen the paths to the welle and -sheds of onr 

vices and shortcomin It is too cold for grass and 

flowers. It le too cold for moral resolves to blossom 

and bear fralt. We would keep In the ranks of cus- 

tom where we can do so without mopping anast- 
urally; but if the laws of common usage forbid us 

the fres exercise of our limba, then are we bound to 

seek a liberty that is not hedged In, a freedom where 

Paa iat a truth ls not strained, aor Kos sonl of man 

cut a triangle, a pentagon, or a polygom, with 

* -ulne“ sides and anglee. We went the longest 
day of the year for repentance. The moon then will 

rine upon some eins unconfessed. A person can then 

dave seme sympath 


tations, 
harder and harder the more ains we unbosom. If ths 
confessional were a snow-bank, and a north-east 
wind our confessor, we fear that we should forget 
seme of our errore. The stream of memory would 
be frozen over, and our sins, taking advan’ ef: 
seach a fate, would be buckling on thelr skates for a 
Winter's enjoyment, Alas! could a human belng 
ee 
ature ven a eve 

Let her mantle cover them as long as it will. Ia 
June, when Nature le beautiful and joyous, ahe will 
forgive any error if we only repent. One can get 
nearet to her through a aweet meadow of clover and 
colambine than through a snow-bank aix fest desp. 
Sitting om the ground In a summers day, when the 
earth and sky are so near together that heaven does 
not seem far away, one almost takes delight in con- 
fessing his little or big mistakes. When the words of 
repentance are spoken, when the soul is waiting for 
ite doom, every part ot Nature seems toesay: Neſther 
do [ condemn thes; go, and sin no more.“ The lit- 
tle blue-eyed violet—that snow-flake of the eky—that 
blooms so modestly bancath the great blue-eyed 
heaven; the yellow buttercup and dandolion,—thoss 
fire-worshippers that look as though they held some 
secret of the sun told to earth long ago, and which no 
man has read; the dainty white dalsy,—that homely 
little angel which few but children love; and the 
whole band of earth's bright flora,—all with one aweet, 
sad voice say to man’s weeping heart: We too have 
stained our souls; there is earth In our hearts, though 
the color of heaven is In our eyes; we were born of 
dust with you,” Flowers are the redeemed alns of 
men, Confess your faults when Nature is glad and 
bright, not when forgiveness is below zero. 


“WHERE AEE You going with the puppies, my 
little man?“ asked s gentleman of a small boy yes- 
terday, whom he met with three pups In a basket. 

“Goin’ to drown them,“ was the reply. 

“T want a pup for my little boy to play with; what 
do you say to letting me take one of them?” 

“T'll sell you one,“ spoke up the boy, with true 
American enterprise. 

“I'll sell you thie yaller one for half a dollar, the 
black one for seventy-five cents, and the spotted one 
Is worth a dollar.“ 

"I think my boy would like the spotted one beat, but 
you ask too much for it. You had Intended drowuln 
all of them, bat I'll ft you twenty-five cents an 
save you the trouble of drowning the spotted one.“ 

“Twenty-five cents for that spotted pupli ex- 
claimed the boy; I can’t stand It. Taxes is high; 
rent is high; groceries is high; oil is down and 
lower,—oh, no; I can’t take less than a dollar.“ 

But you Intend to drown—” 

„Take the black one at seventy-five centa,” 

“My little boy wouldn't like the black one.“ 

2 the yaller one at half a dollar, and he’s dog 
cheap. 

“I don’t like his color.“ 

„ you'd better tell your little boy to play 
with his toes,“ and he continued on his way ta the 
river, remarking that “No party can dead- his 
way on me these hard times.“ Oil City Derrick. 
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A WOMAN'S VERDICT. 
Wroma VILLAGE, LYNN, Mass., 


Dec. 20, 1878. 

DEAR MR. ABBOT :— i 
I have not waited for others to take the lead before 
congratulating you on the high and honorable stand 
you have taken, but private griefs, troubles, and 
perplexities have occupied my mind. The abomina- 
tions of free love“ have driven many earnest souls 
out of the ranks of Spirituallam; and now the same 
“old t“ has caused dissension in the liberal 
ranks, To many undisciplined hearts and anreason- 
ing minds, freedom means only license; and I re- 
to find that the blessed minority to which you 
long is not of that order. Mrs, Victoria Woodhull, 
after breaking u homes and destroying the happi- 
ness of * families, after the > 
springs of affection for a multitude, m of 
purity and duty mere cer of reproach (in her 
kieroa has gone into an evangelical church, 
wherein for one, doubt not ahe is as great an in- 

as she {s a hypocrite. 

. Abbot, you will never land upon any shores of 
saperstition or es See May the sin- 
cere admiration of une who reveres truth and honors 
moral courage be acceptable to you, as it is offered 
without flattery by the heart of your Jewess friend, 
May you live on barth to see triumph of your 
labors. As It lo, you have from hour to hour awarded 
you the sweetest, holiest compensations of approving 
conscience. 


“Stand for the Right! alone "ll be more strong 
Than all the w to baok you in the wrong.” 


With the utmost respect, I am yours truly, 
Cora WILBURN. 
¥.S.—Thank you very much for sending my letter 
to Mrs, Besant. I have had the pleasure of receiving 
a Une from that noble woman. I niterly dissent 
from her atheistic views, but honor her co 


us 
truthfulness, and 8 with ber in the cruel 
outrage committed on maternal feelings, 

Our aincere thanks ars due to this as yet unseen 
frtend for her kind and appreciative worde, which 
we only publish because it is right that the better 
mind of liberalism should make itself heard at this 
time.—Ep.]} 


FREE RELIGION BUN MAD. 


PROVIDENCE, Dec. 20, 1878. 
To Tae EDITOR or Taz IAM DR 

I beg your generosity for a few heart-felt reflections 
on the spirit and true Inwardness“ of the Free Re- 
ligious Convention which has just been holden here. 
Perhaps I deserve it in part, since I have been ons 
of the most active workers In the up-building of the 
new religion, and have suffered ostracism and pro- 
neglect In an unequal fight for various lib- 

eral reforms in these benighted plantations. 
I listened with profound attention and respect to 


i 


It anys to all: Belleve or disbelieve what you 
chose, but join with us In that religion which has no 
choice,—a good, nay, a better life.” 

Bat at thie jamcture of the discourse, there era 
a dark, dreadful cloud over the spirit of the fres te- 
ligious dream. Alas! Prof. Adler, for your liberal- 
lam, as you continue: But there is s on which 
ts of no choice, where we will be dogmatic as 
will, severe as you will, yea, intolerant as you 
: it is the religion of m ty. Liberalism must 
or virtue. Radicalism has one plank where 
erates no difference of belief: that plank is 
wended my way from the hall, I was indeed 
and utterly astonished that a man of the as- 
culture of Prof. Felix Adler shoald be so 
y blind to the tendencies of . Is that all 
, that free religion has to offer, in this age of 
? Freedom of theological belief? A 


pki” 


i 
i 
3 
r 
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Mra. Anna Garlin Spencer, who sat upon the plat- 
form, once told me that, having outgrown the creed 
of her Congregational church, she went to the 
man and told him that she could not conscientiously 
der name on the books, since she did not sub- 
scribo to the as. “Why” said the reverend gen- 
theman, “that is of no consequence, —stay and work 
With us in good deeds.’ And le this the one great 


er 
a studeat of history understands the 
great point toat was achieved in t. 


of the Reformation. Two centuries of b and aay- 
age strife finally wrung an assent to liberty of con- 
science from theological despotism. Luther stands 
out in history as the herald of the right of private 


judgment in matters of religious belief. That mat- 
ter was settled, and went upon the records, stam 
with the seal of blood, three centuries ago. Now 
does Prof. Adler not see that the next step in order is 
to push the right of private judgment still further, 
into the domain of conduct morals? and has 
that not been the order ever since the Reformation? 
The whole civil and social history of Europe and 
America bears witness to it. What are the chief 
FA 
gent pulpits an ora 0 0 
woman's taking In politics, the morality of open- 
ing the natn on Sundays, and the morality of 
scores of demands on the part of woman. The case 
of E. H. Heywood, just released from Dedham jall, 
ls one exactly to the point. The editor of Taz INDEX 
admita that the private life of this gentleman is as 
clean as any man’s in Massachusetts, It finally 
„then, that Mr. Heywood believes a 
certain social order to be most conducive to purity 
and while Mr. Abbot belleves that such social 
order would be most conducive to impurity and de- 
moralization. One le just as sincere in his belief as 
the other. They appeal to the “new on,” and 
what does its bead and President say? * icalism 
has one plank where it tolerates no difference of be- 
lief : tbat plank is purity.” But whose purity? Has 
not Mr. Heywood as good 2 right to his purity as Mr. 
Abbot has to Ais f Do you mean to set yourself up as an 
infallible judge as to what iz purity, and then call the 
system which tolerates no choice on Mr, Heywood’s 
part free religion ? 

In all sincerity, I confess that I have seldom seen 
s man stand In so humiliating a position as did Prof. 
Felix Adler when he uttered those unfortunate 
free religious bulls. If his following endorse such 
moral intoleranos, then I for one declare free religion 
te be the most 3 sect in the community; for 
we look to prof liberals for better 

But without trespassing further, Mr, tor, I beg 

ou to be tolerant towards these candid utterances. 

have set my heart upon seeing a thoroughly liberal 
movement Ina In this 


CATHOLICISM AND PROTESTANTISM, 


Campen, N. J., Dec. 18, 1878. 
DEAR MR. An BOT: 
I hope the enclosed articles will command your 
interest. 
About the World 


slastics the more truly speaks the spirit of the Church. 
That Catholics and Pr 


rotestantlam, and will combine all the power of the 


two great sects into one com body opposed to 
progress. the stars twinkle over some 
great events 
Yours most sincerely, 
Horace L. TEAUBEL, 


Arraigning Protestantism. 
DE, PRESTON DECLARING THAT THEBE m FO CHOICE BE- 
TWEEN INFIDELITY AED THE CATHOLIO OHUROH. 
The uncommonly plain langua; in which the Rev. 
‘Thomas S. Preston, of St a Catholic Church, 
attacked the tenets of the Protestant doctrines, at 
the first of his series of Sunday evening lectures 
against Protestantism a week ago yesterday, drew an 
Immense audience to St. Amn’a last evening. At 
To'clock, the galleries and vestibules were pp Ber 
at 7.15, the crowd overflowed into the street; and at 
1.30, when the sexton clapped his hands,—a al 
for the ushers to awing o the pew-doors to 
throw down the bars that had been placed across the 
alales on the lower floor,—there was an cager scram- 
bling for esata, The alsies were crowded to the 
doors with persons standing In them when service 
Duriog the short preliminary mass, Father 
Preston satin the shadow of the altar, at the left, 
fumbling bis manuscript, over which he bent his 
whita head occasionally with s quick, nervous moye- 
ment. At the close of the mass, however, he tossed 
the manuscript on an upright boek-rest, adjusted his 
glasses, and with a firm step advanced to the centre 
of the altar. The address, delivered in a clear, ring: 
ing voice and without the olightest hesitancy, he 
the audiences In close attention for more than an 
hoar. The subject was, The Resulta of the Protest- 
ant Reformation,’’ which were, he sald, the de- 
straction of the morality of society, of the Chrietian 
Church, and of the Christian creed and faith, 
and could be so proven by the professions of 
the Reformers themselves. advocating the doc- 
trine of predestination, thus depriving man of frea 
will in relation to matters between himself and God, 
Protestants, he said, denied the possibility and hence 
the necessity of works. Such was yot the doc- 
trine of the followers of the Reformers. Infidels 
were now seeking togovern men by humanitarianiem 
or materialism, the principles 
legitimate results of the 
tion. The Reformers had argued for s change bs- 


cause the Church had erred in faith. But was it 
not the Church of Christ? and If so, could it so err? 
Tf it erred, then Christ had broken his word given 
when he said, The gates of hell shall not ail 
against It.“ it Christ had broken his word, he was 
not worthy of confidence; yet they themselves de- 
clared him worthy of confidence by, accepting a new 
Ohristlanlty ont of his hands, ey had rejected 
the established custom of worship through a visible 
agency, and proatrated themselves before an invisible 
one. Division on every aide was the natural result, 
which meant a destruction of Christian falth, Indi- 


beginning a divine origin, and which alone pretended 
to be Protestantism had torn the Bible 
to pleces, and by private interpretation had virtually 
declared ft to be “of straw.” 

“In conclusion,” Dr. Preston said, I wish to 
make two remarks, The first is, that the doctrine of 
the Protestant Reformation contains the germs of 
the broadest infidelity. Any one who adopta it must 
become an Infidel. In providing for your spiritual 
welfare, therefore, you must choose between this In- 
fidelity and the Catholic Charch; between rational- 
lam, which ander the garb of religion la a movement 
that leads to the destruction of faith, church, society, 
and creed, which no human mind cao measure; an 
Infidelity fon) and {ndiscriminate——and Christian 
faith. 7 ee ae standa an 
paganlem, declaring the unity o , and the Vati- 
can begins again, ‘I believe in God alone, maker of 
heaven and earth.’ The second remark is, that God 
was not the author of this Protestant dissension, nor 
of the variations in religlon which flowed from the 
Reformation. They who learn of him must do vo in 
the face of his incarnate son, at the altar of this 
Church; they must lay aside Infidelity and rational- 
lom, —the scourges of our day,—snd turn to God. 
Then they will be true to themselves and to their 
reason, for reason and faith go hand In hand.“ — 
N.Y. World. 


OATHS AND PERJURY. 


There are two elements in an oath,—the human 
and e *. — 71 is wiih the fora only that hu- 
man lawas t events, perjury is punished 
not because it is a crime against God, but because it 
affects the interests or rights of human beings, A 
man may go before some officer, duly authorized to 
administer an oath, and ewear, every hour of his Ile 
that he is twelve feet tall, and no human tribunal 
enn punish him for perjury. It Is only when false 
swearing occurs in the course ef eame legally author- 
ized proceeding that human laws Interfere. It to 

ly supposed, first, that he who has summoned 
God as a witness will be careful to utter absolute 
truth; and, second, that God will punish mors ae 


the liar maintains 
emnly he may swear that he will speak the truth; 
and nearly every trial of a cause furnishes proof of 
the fact that he who is accustomed to bear false wit- 
ness t his neighbor in the every-day affairs of 
life pay little regard to the sanctity of an oath 
When the peers of Eogland declare upon their honor 
that they will fairly try the lesues presented to them, 
they are as certain wee faithful to their obliga- 
tion as those who m the like declaration before 
their God, The second supposition is manifestly ab- 
surd, Will one human being who has by a false 
declaration taken from another human being his life 
or liberty or property deserve or receive any ter 
unishment from his God because he has made such 
oath, and Kissing a book called the Bible? Surely 
ing a 0 

He who searches the heart; He who conalders the 
motive; He who, summoned or unsummoned, is ever 
2 will mete out the same punishment to & 
falsehood which ia intended to injura others, whether 
or not that falsehood be contrary to the obligation 


8 hya form of worda.» 

ut if the oath {sto be retalned,—and a supersti- 
tious majority seems to be in favor of retaining it,— 
then at least it should be so administered as to appeal 
most powerfully to the superstition of chose who take 
it. How Is the oath commonly administered in our 
courte? Who understands it but those who have 
already learned it by heart? AN to the 
would not be rattled off so volubly; and yet an 

ls as sacred and solemn as a prayer, Isit 
not possible to so administer the oath that he who 
utters It shall fee] that he is performing a sacred cere- 
mony, and he who takes it that he is incurring the 
most solemn obligation? Might it not be well for the 
judge to relieve the clerk a duty which is evi- 
at regarded by the latter as rather tedious mum- 
mery? An oath properly administered, however 
opinions might differ as to ita necessity, would at 
least have the advantage of solemnity, which it now 
doan not have.—J. H. Hopkins, in the Albany Law 


Janet: “Mamma, dear, what time in the day was 
I born?” Mamma: At two o'clock in the morn- 
ing.” Jack: And what time was I born?’ Mam-~ 
ma: Not until eight o'clock.” Janet: Ah, my 
birthday fs longer than yours, Jack.” Jack: 
„What's the use of being born before it's time to 
get up? Punch. 
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I$ la the let of THD to give public 
Uiberance to the boldest, most cultivated, and 
Dest matared thought of the age os all religions 
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and political amelioration of society, 
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ome year's subscription, 

Prot. MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, England, in 
A letter to the Editor published in THE INDEX 
fer January 4, 1873, says: That the went of a 
Surmal entirely devoted to Beligion in the widest 
Sense of the word should de felt in America—that 
Sash a Journal should have been started and so 
powerfully supported by the best minds of your 
@ountry —is a good signof thetimes. Thereis no 
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THE INDEX aims— 


To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion: 

To foster a nobler spirit and quicken a highar 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual; x 

To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicitp 
for bigotry, love for hate, humanitarianisem 
for sectarianiam, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig- 
fom shall take the place of dogmatism and 
ecclesiasticisam throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
public activities. 


In addition to ita general objects, the prac- 
toal object to which THE INDEX is special- 
ly devoted is ths ORGANIZATION OF TEW 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the per- 
pose of securing the more completa and oon- 
sistent secularization of the political and - 
ucational institutions of the United States. 
‘The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people. The last 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped ont of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of theeeveral States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution. 
To acoomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make a united demand, and present an un- 
droken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organise 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM, 
Let every one who believes In this movement 
give it direct aid by helping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


The publication of a valuable leading pre- 
por or essay of a thoughtful character, in 
each issue, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Begular editorial contributions will con- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known em- 
inent writers who have already done so much 
to give to THE INDEX its present high 
position. Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracta from valus- 
ble books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and uch 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as clroumstances shall render possible. 
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AGENTS. 


Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city and town throughont the conn- 
try. The most liberal terms are offered. 


TERMS. 


The price of THE INDEX is Three Del- 
lars à year, payable in advance; and 2 
centa postage for the year; and at the 
same rate for shorter periods. All remit- 
tanoss of money must be at the sender's risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 
tar, or post-office money order, The name, 
with address in full, must be acoompanisd 
with the money in each oase, 


Addross THE INDEX, 
No. 231 Washington Btroet, Boaton, 
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Tue Lonpon Atheneum states that George Henry 
Lewes has left behind him as mach manuscript as 
will add two additional volumes to his Problems of 
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entitled Short Studies of American Authors.“ 
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Sunday. Here la a good opportunity for a little prac- 
tical work by the Malden Liberal League, The plea 
that the boy was disturbing public worship cannot be 
urged ; his punishment can only be justified on prem- 
ises of an Ortbodox- religious nature. How long 
shall Orthodoxy be suffered to infringe in this man- 
ner on the rights of the whole community ? 

Mn. CHARLES BRADLAUGH announces himself, in 
the National Reformer of December 22, as again a 
Parliamentary candidate for the borongh of North- 
ampton; and he enumerates the principles and mees- 
ures which he means to work for, H elected, — “‘sepa- 
ration of Church and State” among the number. 
Of course be will be forthwith accused of ‘‘diotat- 
ing” to the borough and of trying to put it in his 
pocket. Nevertheless, we hope he will be elected. 

Mae. GEORGEN Jacos HOLYOAKE le master of a 
pecallarly nervous and trenchant style. In alate num- 
ber of the Secular Review, he says: I am for fight- 
ing error In the open, and against assassinating by 
starvation. I would not put an oppomant’s oye ous 
before I attacked him. I am not on the side of the 
cowardly toleration which Is afraid of error. It be- 
longs not to the knighthood of Freethought to fight 
with lean and famished error. I prefer to fight with 
it when it is fat and well fed.“ 

Rey, J. P. Newman, D. D., well known a fow years 
ago as pastor of the Methodist church in Waahing- 
ton usually attended by General Grant, made this as- 
tounding declaration In a recent sermon at Cleve- 
land: Christian countries are all prosperous. All 
the original discoveries in science have been made by 
Christian people. Never was an original discovery 
made by a man who was not a follower of the Lord 
Jesus Christ.” If it is Rev. Dr. Newman’s special 
mission to make Christianity ridiculous, he is faith- 
fully performing it. 

Rev. E. P. Tenney, President of Colorado Col- 
lege, spoke recently In Boston on the social and ed- 
ucational condition of the people of New Mexico and 
Utah. Concerning New Mexico, be described the en- 
terpriee of the Jesults and the potency of their in- 
finence im the political affairs of the territory. This 
society, he said, has entire control of the public edu - 
cational funds, and, believing the American school 
system to be wrong, they consistently did all they 
could to abolish it and substitute parochial schools. 
After a brief statement of the number and character 
of the population of New Mexico, ke gave some in- 
teresting pointa about Mormonism. Remarking that 
It was quite generally supposed that with the death 
of Brigham Young the institution would begin to de- 
cline, Mr. Tenney said there were several elements in 
it which promised its existence for generations to 
come, The secret of ite success was the power of its 
leading men to conduct a gigantit land epecalation. 
They sent missionaries to Europe with lists of people 
who had emigrated to Utah from certain localities. 
The misslonaries going to these places would tell the 
former neighbors ef the emigrants that each of their 
old friends was in possession of forty acres of land 
and a comfortable home, and that equal benefits 
would be bestewed on all who join them. Thess peo- 


ple, who knew nothing of the United States home- 


stead law, supposed the land was the gift of the Mor- 
mon Church, to which they were accordingly grateful. 
Accepting the offer they were better off materially 
than before, and generally got a better religion.“ 

A CALIFORNIA paper says: Rev. Otla Gibson, 
tmailesionary among Chinamen, is taken to task by the 
Congregational Conference for unsound views on the 
providential purpose of Chinese immigration, and for 
misrepresenting his suocessfal conversions to sustain 
his theory, The estimable visionary advocates en- 
couraging farther importations of Chinamen on the 
ground that ‘the Lord sends them here to be con- 
verted.’ The Conference denies any such purpose, 
and in proof of It says that facts give cause to despair 
of converting Chinamen. ‘How many of two hun- 
dred thousand Celestials that have been here give 
proofs of real conversion, with the unceasing efforts 
of missionary eloqueace?’ The universal answer la, 
‘Not one.’ The truth is, our religion ls not adapted 
to Celestial wants, nor to Chinese comprehension. 
Therefore, says the Conference, ‘their presence ie 
an injury to Christianity, and some other providen- 
tial cause must be sought for the infliction of this 
great evil.’ To which Mr. Gibson saya, ‘If the views 
of the Conference are sound, It shakes my faith in the 
saying power of Christianity.’ The actual results 
are industrial and commercial only. Returning Ohi- 
mamen carry back to their country skilled knowledgs 
in a hundred new industries, and new tastes, promot- 
ing commerce. Presantly this will be seriously felt. 
Meantime thelr moral law embraces all of our own 
code, and Confucius, centuries before oor laws were 
promulgated, taught morality in a fashion better 
adapted to his countrymen’s acceptation than we can 
render It, though essentially they are identical. Rev. 
Qibeon is a true man, but he goes astray by sectarian 
interpretations not warranted by existing circum- 
stanced.’’ 

Tue Bumpy question has been brought up in 
thia city in a manner which shows that Orthodoxy 
is not essentially changed in spirit. Says the Adver- 
tiser : The newspaper man of this clty who are mem- 
bers of churches in ‘good and regular standing’ are 
disposed to take issue with the action of the Young 
Men's Christian Associations this week on the sub- 
ject of Sunday observance; and they will have a good 
deal of public sympathy. The Incident that led to 
the discnesion was this: A gentleman prominently 
connected with one of the dally papers, having moved 
from the neighborhood of the church to which he be- 
longed, took a letter to a church of the same denom!- 
mation, and asked to be admitted. The standing 
committee refused his application on the ground of 
‘Sabbath breaking,’—his business reguiring him to 
spend a portion of each Sunday in preparing ‘mat- 
ter’ for his Monday’s paper. There has been a dif- 
ference of opinion In the church as to the propriety 
of this action; and one hesitating brother, who raised 
the question at the meeting of the associations above 
named was advised to vote no“ every time’ on sach 
applications for church fellowship, The charch-go- 
ing journalists who dissent from this action are ask- 
ing, with much natural feeling, if the Church wants 
the sympathy and influences of the secular press, and 
yet none of its brotherhood? Will the Church ‘har- 
ness the devil as the Lord’s beast of burden,’ and 
yet proclaim its consistancy? It isan laue, they say, 
that concerns not only the active Christan workers 
who are employed upon the dally presa of Boston, 
but a host of others who are being prayed for, that 
they may be drawn inte the household of faith.’ 
The hearty applause with which the vote above man- 
tloned was recelyed showed the radical temper of 
the meeting, and opens up a suggestive field of in- 
quiry for those ministers and congregations who like 
to have their Sunday services reported, and demand 
all the daily news at Monday’s breakfast.“ 
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tion of the National Li League of America are in- 
to dissolve thelr counection with the old League, 
and to join this League,’ 


A LITTLE GIRL, returning from church, where she 
saw for the firat time a collection taken up, said: 
„A man passed round a plate that had some money 
on it, but I didn’t take any.“ 


A RUTLAND farmer found a potato-bng on his din- 
ner-table the other day, and thus to the bug he éjac- 
ulated: “Good heavens! have you got to Have your 
potatoes cooked this year?“ 


The State of the Nat on. 


BY JOHN W. CHADWICK, 
OF BROOKLYN, N. F, 


It was formerly the custom at least twice a year, on 
Fast day and at Thanksgiving-time, for teachers of re- 
ligion to remind their hearers that they were not only 
individuals, not only members of a family circle, or 
of achurch or town community, but also citizens of 
agreat nation, and to invite them to consider the 
state of the nation, if haply. so considering, some path 
of public duty might be made more plain, some pub- 
lic sin be dragged to light, some public danger be pro- 
claimed in time to be averted. This custom has 
never fallen into entire disuse, but since the war for 
liberty and honor, and the immediately succeeding 
agonies of reconstruction, the preacher has been more 
content than he was formerly upon these special oc- 
casions to dwell in a region of sentiment, to be poeti- 
cal about the grapes and corn, and to leave questions 
of a more special nature for the newspapers and the 

to debate and settle. The reason for this 
change Is obvious to some extent. For many years 
before the war the idea generally prevailed in minis- 
terial minds that there was y but one national 
sin, and that the sin of slavery. And althongh it 
was sometimes a test of courage for the minister to 
say his plainest word about this sin, aware that A or 
B, aps his wealthiest parishioner, was inwardly 
making a running commen on his performance 
which sometimes became ibly profane, yet the 
courage demanded for such utterance was not 50 
seek aa it the sinner had been there before him in 
epews. Then, the long smouldering volcano havy- 
ing broken out Into the fierce wrath of civil war, the 
special occasions were improved by pnipit orators to 
criticise the generalship of Burnside or McClellan, or 
to insist that the government should use its war- 
power to make an end of slavery. Still further on, 
the preacher found his occupation in demanding that 
the reconstruction of the South should be upon the 
basis of equal rights for all. This also haying been 
finally accomplished, It must be confessed that the 
preacher soon began to find it much more difficult 
than it had been to deal with public questions in his 
pulpit, The question of a proper currency became 
more and more the uppermost question in the politi- 
cal sphere, and this qnestion is not one the right and 
wrong of which appear roe to thé average mind 
as of other questions w had preceded it. The 
preacher might well feel suspicions. of his ability to 
adjudicate upon so critical a matter, when close at 
band in the community were men of equal practical 
sagacity, equally able to succeed in practical affairs, 
who nevertheless differed as widely as possible con- 
corning the engrossing question of the time, And 80 
his function has been more and more confined to per- 
sonal ethics, with an occasional raid upon the civil 
service or a (generally) too indiscriminate attack upon 
the honesty of our public officers. 

All this has been very natural, and perhaps una- 
voidable, but In the meantime the nation has been 
‘sounding on, adim and perilous way,“ now swerv- 
ing this way and now that, and finally, to all appear- 
ance, it has quite irrevocably deelared itself for that 
financial policy which seems to me the policy of sim- 
ple honesty. It is neither here nor there whether the 
national financlering was wisely managed amid the 
overwhelming excitement of the war, and under the 
enormous pressure of those immediate necessities 
which it imposed upon us, There is the simple fact 
that under that pressure, amid that excitement, we 
made certain promises; and having made them, and 
upon the strength of them furnished ourselves with 
the sinews of war, there is nothing left for us to do 
but keep those promises, let come what will; and 
every man in thé United States ought to prefer to 
live as simply as his father and grandfather did be- 
fore him, and simpler if need be, rather than that 
the promises which the nation made should not be 
kept to the last syllable; and so they would, the poor- 
est first of all, if the appeal had been made, not to 
their selfishness and envy, but to their honor and 
mde eT deur to our dust 

"Son 6 grandeur to our dust, 
80 — is God to man, 

When duty whispers low, Thou musty 
The heart replies, J can." 

But if the preachers have of late been more re- 
luctunt than formerly to enter on considerations of 
national duty and danger, the voice of criticism and 
of prophecy and warning has not failed us utterly. 
Rather has it made iteelf frequently and Joudly heard, 
and it has been no “lovely song of one who has a 

leasant voice and can play well on an Instrument.“ 
Beyond the angry surge of war we thought we saw 
the smiling gleam of a millennial time; but like the 
crusading children whose Jerusalem the golden“ 
turned out to be a squalid hamlet swarming with 
thieves and harlots, so has what we took to the 
goal of our desire proved to be but a single stage of 
an illimitable journey which still lengthens ont be- 
fore us, hundreds of weary miles. Never, it Is safe 
to say, since we became a nation has there been so 
deep atone of national distrust as there is now. Ly- 
ing upon my desk as I wrote this sermon was & 
Than sgiving sermon written more than a hundred 
years x fe was preached December 15, 1774, by 
Ezra Stiles, the gréat grandfather of * Saar Will- 
iam Gannett, the President of Yale College, and the 
most distinguished minister of his time. II Ie a man- 
uscript sermon, but the writing is still legible enough, 
although the hand that wrote it has eo long been dust. 
“It is the darkest day,“ he says, that ever America 
saw. The first Continental Con had met in 
Philadelphia only a few weeke before, And it was 
dark enough. But the darkness was from the over- 
shadowing cloud of British tyranny, The light within 


the poopie wit not darkness yet, and now we know 
that darkness held within its bosom the promise of 
our national independence. Many a time since then 
hayé men been ready to take up those words of the 
old revolutionary preacher and say, It is the darkest 
day chat ever America saw.“ And more than once, 
no doubt, it has been true, But every time the dark- 
ness has been a forerunner of the light. And every 
time till now, the d r seamed to come either from 
some power outside the State or from some party in 
the State which threatened it with ruin. Never be- 
fore has there been prevalent, as there is now, a very 
wide distrust, not only of the fundamental character 
of our republican institutions, but, which is the sad- 
dest thing of all, of the moral fibre of the American 
people. Men are saying, The Institutions are good 
enough, only they are too good for the people. They 
require virtue for their successful operation, and 
virtue is not to be had. The rich care only for their 
riches; the poor care only to do as little work as pos- 
sible for the 888 can browbeat their em- 
plorera into giving them. This sort of talk and. feel- 

g pes o rbh hero mid third z it is everywhere, 
It is, you might say, in the air. But now and then 
it is condensed into some newspaper or magazine ar- 
ticle of unusual force, which attracts much attention 
and does much to increase the amount of pessimistic 
thought and feeling in the community. 

The extent to which this thought and feeling enter 
into Individual minds is dependent very largely upon 
subjective conditions. ‘To him who wears a shoe,” 
the saying la, it is as if the earth were carpeted with 
leather.” So long asa man’s own business and di- 
gestion are first rate, the chances are that he will take 
a very cheerful view of the political and social situa- 
tion. But let his business or digestion get into a bad 
way, and straightway he is haunted by visions of 
general bankruptcy, and communism, and so on, 

part, too, theories of radical soctal re- 
form are 8 the offspring of the involuntary 
idleness of cultured men whose self-esteem ob 
them to suspect a fundamental weakness in the 
structure of society in order to account for their in- 
dividual misfortunes, They cannot conceive It possi- 
ble that in a well-ordered society, even If in a well- 
ordered universe, persons of their ability should not 
have everythip ey want. And as the Inyolun 
idleness of cultivated men is the seed-garden of radí- 
cal social ideas, so the wide field in which these ideas 
are broadcast ls the Involuntary Idleness of unculti- 
vated men, who if they had work enongh to do, and 
consequently bread enough to eat and clothes enough 
to wear, would have neither the time nor disposition 
to inflame themselves with vague anticipations of a 
general breaking-up of the existing order, 

Nevertheless, we must beware lest our own wall- 
fed imism obscure for us the facts. Making all 
due allowance for subjective bias in men's estimate 
of the political and social situation, the fact remalus 
that in the state of the nation there are at present a 
good many things which are not as they should be, 
and which may well excite the interest of the moat 
thoughtful men. And by (Ae state of the nation I do 
not mean the state of the government. One of the 
hopeful signs of the times is that so many are coming 
to see that the nation and the government of the na- 
tion are not equivalent terms, The nation is the 
total life of forty millions of people, and more, here 
in America. The government, or rather the adminis- 
tration of the government, does not Include, national 
and State together, the official life of more than half 
a million people, if so many. And this distinction 
between the government and the administration of 
the government is another distinction that we ought 
to learn to make, The best governments are le 
of reckless administration. The government of Eng- 
land now is the same that it was a dozen years ago, 
But the administration is very different; In Glad- 
stone’s day it was ministerial and parliamentary, now 
it is almost wholly personal, en talk about our 
government as if the system of official patronage 
were an essential part of it. But it is nothing of the 
sort. The election of John Quincy Adams fn 1826 
was to all intents and purposes a party change, and 
yet John (nincy Adams only removed two civil ofi- 
cérs out of the thousands under his control, while 
Andrew Jackson, his immediate successor, removed 
hundreds and thousands. I donot mean that admin- 
istration is everything, the form of government indif- 
ferent. Some forms of government are premiums 
upon official tyranny and corruption. But the best 
form of government that can be devised is capable of 
maladministration, as the best locomotive that was 
ever built is capable of running a whole train-load of 
1 into ition if a drunken engineer and 

reman have it in charge. Ido not doubt there are 
details of the American government which can be 
improved. But take it aa it is, and let the adminis- 
tration of it be of corresponding wisdom and justice, 
and there shall not be a government on the face of 
the earth that shall Insure so much security of life 
and property, and so much general happiness, as ours. 
Ay, even as it is, with all the maladministration, it 
is the best government to live under chat the sun 
shines upon. 

The administration of the government is one factor 
in the state of the nation, but it is not exhaustive of 
the whole. As one factor, however, it is an impor- 
tant ane. And I shall not deny that in the adminis- 
tration of our government there is abandant ground, 
not for despairing of the republic, but for the deepest 
sorrow and humiliation, There ls, however, little 
need for me to say anything upou this heud, the 
whole subject has ao recently been canvassed here by 
one who is the most earnest and eloquent antagonist 
of our present system in the whole country, And I 
need not remind you how conclusively Mr. Curtis 
proved that this system is neither essential to our re- 
publican form of government, seeing that, until the 
time of Andrew Jackson, that incarnate mob, we 
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never had any such system, nor to our method of 

y politics, seeing t England has this method 
ust as much as we, without our monstrous system of 
official patronage. But there are other evils in the 
administration of r besides the malad- 
ministration of the civil service. Theoretically our 
government ls a government of the ple, by the 


people, for the people. 3 it is not exactly 
this. It is a government of the People, by the 
cancus, for—the Lord knows whom. a must vote 


for the candidates nominated by the caucuses, or our 
vote is thrown away, The moral is, that if a man 
would have political influence, if he would have his 
unit count, he must attend the primaries, But here 
n the individual is a mere puppet, <A set of can- 
didates has been agreed upon beforehand. Every- 
3 cut and dried by a few ignorant bat 
very knowing persons in the arlor of some re- 
tailer of wine and lager-beer. are you going 
to do about it? The individual alone can do next 
to nothing. But honest men of force and pluck can 
so combine that they can counteract to some extent 
the * oligarchies, If they do not, then we 
may well despair for the Republic. The Nation, 
W would be infallible if Its conceit could make li 
50, Bays that men of force and pluck will not com- 
bine to secure honest administration; that they 
would rather be plandered by political rings than 
take the trouble to break them, If It is sọ, the 
most pessimistic view of our politica] situation is 
likeliest to be true. That form of government can- 
not be devised which like a perfect crystal shall ex- 
clade from itself all impurity. ‘Eternal vigilance te 
the price of Ilberty.“ Thls ancient saying haa not 
yet lost ite point But I have faith that there are 
men of force and pluck in all our cities, towns, and 
villages who, once they realize the situation, will 
to work to mend it with a will, Here is a splen: 
opportunity for you young men to break up the mo- 
notony of your too joyous lives or the dull apathy of 
your habitual amusements. You rejoice In athletic 
physical sports. Here is a chance for an athletic 
mind; sometimes, perhaps, for an athletic body too. 
Here ls occasion for you to brace and measure your 
selves against the ignorance and criminality of the 
community.. The future of America ls In your hands 
if you are equal to the task Imposed upon you by the 
present emergency, if you can rise to the high level 
of your glorious opportanity. 
ne of the saddest in our political altustlon 
is the draining off of the t talent of the country 
from the sphere of politics Into the sphere of marcat- 
tile activity, Time was when the best men In the 
commanity, the moat able, the most cultured, looked 
to the political arena as the one place which they 
would choose wherein to exercise ag For a 
long time this has not been the case. The acquisi- 
tion of wealth has had superior attractions to the ac- 
—- of political power. But now that wealth 
— N e in a many hands, I can 
at hope once our best young men, u 
the very threshold of their carer, will set’ thelr 
hearts upon the acquisition of political power, and, 
to the end that they may be worthy custodians of it, 
I would have them give the best part of their mental 
energy to stadying, aclence and the art of govern- 
ment, and espec: to making themselves acquainted 
with the origin 3 of our own political 
system. One day, while Í was at my bookseller’s, a 
man came In, and said, “Have you got any book 
about money?“ He had been to — gr 
only the day before, and he was golng to up! 
Here was a specimen of the men who do our fnan- 
cial legislation. And yet we speak of professional 
politicians with a aneer. Why, the desideratum of 
the time ls a class of professional politicians, man 
with political ambition, but not less with political 
cultare and 1 enthusiasm, and stern resolve 
that the political administration of America shall not 
always be the sweetest consolation of monarchs and 
es across the sea; nay, buta herald of their 
loom, 


We want here in America not only a class of pro- 
Tesalonal politicians, men educated to the sclence and 
the art of government as carefully as p are èd- 
ucated to the science and the art of e and law- 
vers to the science and the art of law, but also a class 
of educated journalists who shall make journalism 
as mach s profession, and as honorable 2 one, as di- 
vinlty, or medicine, or law. Journalism is to-day the 
one great force in our American life. In power and 
opportunity it ls What the pulpit was one hundred 
years ago. The newspapers make and unmake the 

Uclane. But they are seldom leaders of thonght. 

ey lag bebind the average intelligence and moral 
jentlmen t of the pommi.. They consult expedi- 
ency Instead of justice. y are organs of party, 
not of the spirit They do not keep both eyes for 
truth, but always one for the subscription-list They 
do not lead, but follow, popular sen t Let this 
decree that General Grant or General Butler ahall be 
the next President, and one by one every Republican 
or Democratic paper, as the case may be, will fall 
Into line and discover that the candidate has all the 
cardinal virtues; or, under the plea pies, 
not men,” conveniently forget doughty 
editorials of which the inspiring theme, and justly 20, 
was, Men are incarnate principles. To say a ing 

thing can be s: 


between a paint- 
ing by Alma Tadema and one by Gustave Ders. No 
matter how little the journalist knows about any- 
thing; Ii he can talk about it as if he knew every- 


thing, he le all right. The newsboy. becomes a re- 

and the reporter an editor, his sad 
is rhetoric debauched by having D pors 
and nothing else. And so it happens that al ough 
the is a great power, it ia « power for evil quite 
as often as for good. What we need is a profession 


of journalism, the training for which 


combine 
all the details of printing and of office-work 


many others of whom I-do not know, but there ought 
to be hundreds of young men in America to-day st 
work Ín this direction, and sooner or later there must 
be If American journalism is to be n savor unto 
life and not unto death, t I have now eaid is 
broadly true, but of course there are particular excep- 
tions, There are journals which are representative 
of both culture and consclence, and thla because men 
of culture and conscience sit lu thelr editorial chairs. 

Tha decay of patriotism In America la a notable 
niga of the times. But though Dr. Johnson said, 
“Patriotism le the last refuge of a scoundrel,” the 
. — ls zok any traer than, 5 hundred a his 
Ba; y—the pring -temper an ve 
2 — and a narrow mind, —If it was intended to 
impeach the value of patriotism and not merely the 
value of the scoundrel. “ʻO Liberty,” sald ame 
Roland, how many crimes have been committed in 
thy name!“ and yet she did not doubt the good of 
u . Religion has from first to last been the cloak 
of innumerable hypocrisies, and yet religion is no 
worse on this account. We need an avatar of patri- 
otism, a new birth of It, here in America. It need 
not be narrow and provinclal. It need not be con- 
ceited. It need not blind us to our faults; nay, 
rather It may make us lynx-eyed to search them out. 
Mr. Emerson has written recently, Let the passion 
for America cast out the passion for Europe. But 
there are some things ln Europe we ought to have a 
passion for. I cannot sym with Emerson’s 
desire * we should have s distinctive American 


L 


beauty and 
n afford to laugh at the suggestion that 
men. e can -to at the on 

the Yosemite was purchased for a national park In 
2 to show what a of nabiral — be 
produced under s republican form of governmen 
and still be very proud of the Yosemite 
White Mountains and the Adirondacks and N 
Spread-eagloiam has had its day, bat I should to 
have a little more of that good, healthy sense of na- 
tlonal glory and achisvement of which the most culti- 
vated writers do not seem to be sshamed. 
We have much too shamefaced and apolo- 
getic. Let us acknowledge every fault and failure 
and still, upon the whole, dare to confront the civili. 
zation of the world with an unblushing front. The 
worst of our mistakes and crimes can éaslly be par- 
alleled, if not surpassed, by contem) mistakes 
and crimes of England and the Continent. The 
wonder is we are no worse, so many of their exasper- 
ated citizens have taken refuge on our shore. Yes, 
let us have a passion for America; and to this end let 
us begin to impress upon our children’s minds in ear- 
liest youth the history of our national career, teach- 
ing full soon thelr lipa to lovingly recite the ballads 
of our homespun heroism and herole men. It is the 
disgrace of our higher education, for the most 

that It gives tem times as much attention to foreign 
and ancient as to American history, when it ought to 
give ten times as much to American as to foreign and 
anclent. Surely never was history more full of ro- 


spiration. 

Masaniny ou maka maah à tee at d aa KOAD Kop 

“children from thelr play and old men from the chim- 
The distrust and fear which have of late succeeded 


under our feet. Bat the in- 
ufiivereal soffrage is universal 
education. Firet, last, and always this must be In- 
sisted on. And the universal education mustinclude 


tary instruc- 
of thelr duty, It remains for in- 


divideal effort to direct itself to such an end. Would 
that to this some elementary instruction 2 


had always been a of our common · school educa- 
tion, I think we not now have hundreds of 
thousands of ple imagining that the government 


can create Ia 


u the flesh and blood of thirty- 
ons, defies the principles which have 
the regten of political 


about it ia that the deterioration is of that virtue 
which is the binding cement of all true society,—the 
virtue of Integrity. It ls not contended that the 
vices ef intemperance and licentiousness have grown 
upon us The facts, II we could get at them all, 
would probably show that in these respects we have 
been getting on. But whereas crimes of sensuality 


century, now crimes of dishonesty are eo. 
of public and of private trusts has 2 
feature of our recent social and political life. 

what has been dons on a large scale by national and 
State and county financiers, and by bank presidents 
and Insurance managers, has been done on a smali 
here. In the hard times of 


coffee without milk. Now the same class of people 
earning $1 a day live at the rate of 8 


They are to some extent, to a considerable extent, the 
offspring of thoss "good times” of the war when, with 
a inflated, wages were high, 


currency monstrously . 
money was plenty, and extravagant expenditure was 
the order of the day. Those were the times whea 
bounty-money, w. should have been as sacred as 
the lives it symbolized, vanished ie the dew of 
heaven on the eliffs of F * Women who had 
— od . MI oF thair owa oo 
ves before spent hundreds in a few days of giorieus 
shopping. Costrazetors for the gevernment earned 
thossanis and millions of dollars ta a fow meniha 
years. And them came the resction. i 
money had been t The real estats 
n 1 

p ag became every day more 
tho habits of engendered 
nable good not 


MU 


extravagance 
times were 
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paid 

the left; hence general defect of honesty, 

this the loss of self-respect and 

Alas! the blood of our young heroes was 

dearest pose va paa for national union sad 
on 


a 

Tt wo had had here in America a type of 
preéminently moral, insisting above al) thi: 
righteousness, It is quite possible that the 
energy of an infi currency might have been coun- 
teracted. But in fact, the R type of onr re- 
ligion has been and is preéminently unmoral; it in- 
aista upon righteousness, not first of all, but last of 
all. Salvation ie the principal thing, and righteous- 
ness has nothing whatever to do with the matter of 
salvation. This depends not 
upon faith im the ato 
Jesus, If this religion been a development of 
recent times, it would have had but little influence 
in the working out of our social problem. But it 
was on the ground when the demoralizing influences 
of the war, or rather of Its attendant clroumstancos, 
first made themselves felt. It was in the of 
the community, bit in by centuries of p. 
and ecclesiastical routine. And belong what 
it was, It was a religion which, instead of counteract 
ing the evil influences of the * en 
times,” conspired with these for the d of 
our moral life. The natural corollary of not paying 
ot ling IBATI em Btn em, O % owa 
business debts, If mercantile morality nothing 
to do with salvation, why be so very anxious 
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times” was jolned in 
pt oN er chaste we 


abominable “ 
with the Aectien of eres 


children born of such a marriage have 

eat — — of teva ot the 
8 another the religions aspect 

times which pape pcb brief consideration, The 


thing - 


ji 


Stilesexclaim, if he were living now, -It is the dark- 
eat day that ever America saw,” 

To thess phenomena of mercantils dishonesty and 
unspiritual religion add the ononon of wide- 
spread discontent prevailing in the industrial classes, 

communistic schemes that form the staple of a 
world of senseless talk and lawless aspiration, which 
would make the ques government a gigantic soup- 
house and compel its legislation to reflect the shifty 
sentiments of the untatored population, er 
with the spectacle of ignorant or malicious 
goguen appealing to all that is moet selfish, mean, 

in the human heart,—and you have a 
heroacope which is mot so cheerful as might be; 
whioh is indeed, and to no small degree, disco’ 8 
and ominous of III. To ery pends, peaca, when 
is no peace is not the part of wisdom certainly, But 
no more is It the part of wisdom to exaggerate the 
uler discontent. The greater part of it is super- 
caused by the stress of present suffering and 
the enforced economies of our return to honest ways 
from our excursions into the illimitable void, Let 
there be honesty and frugality, with the readjust- 
ment of labor eo that the overstocked departments 
of trade and manufacture shall make over their sur- 
tarists, and with the 


t of communistic spec- 
6 education of the whole commu. 
nity, not merely of the and nneducated, but of 
the rich who have the form without the substance of 


faleeat that mests the mind when it begins to 
rediect on the reform of human society.’”’ If, with all 
ia Boasts — — from centaries of ex- 


the 
paternal, bureaucratic, communistic t im 
u wants,” Sanit dervoa 
liated to the las degree. Well sald John 
Milton, “Let Truth and Falsehood grapple; who 
ever knew Truth to be put to the worse in a free and 
Open encounter P’ 
But the quarter from which I expect the greatest 
in the solution ef this labor problem, as we call 
1 percil, not intellectual or mentstive. 
it is from the justice and the faith of in- 
dividual men who In thelr various positions of re- 
sponsibility shall carry themselves so wisely, so for- 
bearingly, so tenderly, that they shall net only con- 
vines those In employment under them that the 
Interests ef capital and labor are Identical, but shall 
make them each and all apostles of this doctrine up 


and down the land. 

And yet It well may be that in all these formless 
discontents and foolish aspirations, there la the prom- 
iso and the potency of some more equitable distribu- 
tion of that wealth which is the joint product of 
capital and labor than we have yet attained unto, 
, Lam by no means sure that the exact relative value 
of the brains and hands concerned in all manufact- 
Ses fairly expressed by the relative profits of the 
ean 
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yer and employed. The world is still young, 

t would be very serie, a iy kal lenin Mh 
the highest point attainable in these concerns, and 
need not keep our minds open and receptive to some 
further ation. 

Moreover, In these diseontents and aspirations, may 
there not be a hiat that our political economy, 
thengh excellent In its own sphere, does not exhaust 

al problem in its entirety? Within the 
pare of political economy it is a lawful saying, 
He that will not work shall not eat. But there 
are those who cannot work, and, even of those who 
vill not, the unwilling will is sometimes s disease as 
positive as cholera or typhus. These are phenomena 
vd which our political economy takes no account. 


compelled to earn thelr right 
It is not, than, to be denied that In the atate of the 
nation, considered not merely as a working govern- 
ment but also sa a society of upwards of forty mill- 
fons of men, women, and children, there les much 
that is not as those who love America would have it, 
tous of yet greater ill to 
come. And in all the h the most baleful 
star is that which ought to shine with the most 
cheerful light, the pole-star of religion. And yet I 
cannot doubt that out of all these sorrows and dis- 
tresses the Spirit will yet lead us up and on. He 
will bring upon un fear and dread and trial. He will 


torture us with the tribulation of his discipline, till 
he try us by his laws and test our sonl, n he 
wills en us and make our way straight for us 
and give us joy.” 

But one word more and I will end your weariness. 
It may be that you are asking, If These things are so, 
what ought a man to do who would acquit himself 
right manfully? Some hinta I trust I have 12 
on the way, but the one thing that he should do, 
and can, fs to ses to lt that one single individual, 
namely himself, in the midst of whatever falschood, 
is true, In the midst of whatever dishonesty, le hon- 
eat, in the midst of whatever insincerity, is sincere, 
and that, In the midst of whatever religlon ot glori- 
fied irresponsiblenees, his religion is to him first and 
foremost a principle and law of righteousness. So 
doing, haply it shall be made plain to him how he 
can help in other ways to make Americas righteous 
nation whose God is the Eternal. 


DEAN STANLEY ON AMERICA’S FUTUBE. 


EXTRACT FROM AN ADDRESS ON DECEMBER 16 BEFORE 
THE BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND INSTITUTS. 


In comparing the growing history of the present 
with the possible history of the future, may I be al- 
lowed to use a figure which I employed in one of my 
farewell speeches to my kind American hosts? In 
that memorable hour—memorable in the life of every 
one as the moment when he firat sees the Pyramids 
of t or the Alps of Switzerland—when I first 

before the cataracts of Niagara, It seemed to 
me that the scene which I witnessed was not an 
anapt likeness of the fortunes of America. It was 
midnight; the moon was full, and I saw from the 
vast bridge which spans the river the ceascless con- 
tortion, confusion, whirl, and chaos which burst 
forth in clouds of foam from that central chasm 
which divides the American from the British domin- 
lon, and as I looked on that ever-changing move- 
ment, and listened to that everlasting roar, it seemed 
an emblem of the fermentifg, peepee, bewilder- 
ing activity, the ceaseless, restless, beating whirlpool 
of existence in the United States, But into the 
moonlight sky there rose a cloud of epray twice as 
high as the falls themselves,—silent, majestic, Im- 
movable, That silver column, glittering in the 
moonlight, seemed an image of the future of Ameri- 
can history,—of the upward, heaven- aspiring destiny 
which should emerge from the distractions of the 
present. Let me explain in a few words wherein 
— Har of light has an historical substanca in fact, 


may lead us to bopa that it will not vanish 
away with the masisg. igh 


t, but may continue to 
guide the coming times © United States. 
And fer this 


Purpose I select three 
from the history of the past, which 
dene, which, If not without trembling,“ still “re- 
pe — sae on which I venture to insiet, 

ti practically on an educational insti- 
tution liko this. 

First, there is the marked peculiarity apparent 
almost from the first, the alngular bu cy and elas- 
ticity both of the mational and indi character. 
It may be the product of their brilliant, exhilarating, 
11 climate; It may be the accompaniment 
of y vast 3 — by ge nig _ torri- 

; it may be partly the youth of the nation, on 
which I have so much enla in this addresa; bat 
Ite existence is unquestionable. If at times there le 
something almost of levity in the readiness with 
which misfortunes are thrown off and life 
over again; if at times the more sober part of the 
nation is depressed by the sense of the difficulties 
which they have to encounter; yet, on the whole, 
this spring of vitality, if turned to good acconnt, 
must be of Incalculable value in this working world, 
where the Imagination stil! plays so large a part, and 
where so mach is given to confidence of victory, even 
more than to victory itself. If, perchance, the 
United States have too much of it, we, it may be, 
have too little; and this confidence of Americans In 
thelr own political, ecclesiastical, and social system 18 
a warning to us to rise above those doleful lamenta- 
tions with which In these daye we often hear citizens 
and churchmen and Christians of England despair 
of our country, our charch, and our religion, 

Secondly, thers are the elements of that character 
which they possess in common with the English race, 
with which their past history shows it to be in so 
2 identical, In spite of some dark and 
sinister features in both countries, there le on the 
whole — — 4 2 1 —— of 
pare domestic n spito o a lawlessness 
which is perhaps the inevitable outburst of the eva- 
nescence of communities not yet fully ized, 
there is on the whole jn the mass of the people some- 

of the same self-control and common-senes 
and love of freedom and obedience to law on which 
we pride ourselves, and which we are glad to recog- 
nize in our descendants. And these points of con- 
tact between the mother-country and the daughter- 
States not only are themselves encouraging, but they 
derive ‘additional force from the guarantee which 
they give that the union between the two, though 
severed by the Revolution of the last century, Is In 
the essential elemente of character and social sympa- 
thy yet unbroken. Weno doubt may have much to 
learn from America; but if this closeneas of sympa- 
thy and homogeneousness of race is still maintained, 
they will always have something to learn from us, 
and will, we trast, be not unwilling to receive it. It 
is a solemn responsibility which this recollection of 
American history impresses upon us, that as we 
were their fathers, so, In large measure, we are re- 
sponalble for them,—our children; responsible be- 
cause they sprang from us, but yet more responsible 
because our good or evil actions still produces a direct 
2 on thelr susceptible minds. Commercial 
dishonesty, blind political partisanship, demagogic 


stratagems, frivolous luxury in 9 society, are a 
strong Incentive to any like vices which appear in the 
kindred stock; and, on the other hand, every attempt 
on our part to maintain refinement of manners, 
truthful dealing, a policy that does not tend to popu- 
lar fashion, simplicity, and self-control in social Ife, 
act and have acted with immense force ln promot- 
ing the like virtues beyond the Atlantic. It le 
the spirit of the British constitution,“ says Burke, 
“which, infused through the mighty mass of the 
Engiieh settlements, pervades, feeds, unites, Invigo- 
rates, every part, even down to the mlnutest.“ Our 
Kinsmen beyond the sea may be flattered for the 
moment by being told that they are a nation stronger 
and er than we. But they have too much sense, 
they know our pr hietory too well, to repudiate or 
dieparage thelr English parentage and thelr ancient 
ome. 

Thirdly, with them, as with us, in spite of the 
overwhelming forces of uneducated or half-educated 
ignorance and fanaticism, there Is the chance that 

e voice of the reasonable few may more and more 
make itself heard. It is in Ilterature (and for this 
reason I call the attention of this institute to the fact) 
that this yoice Is chiefly to be heard and felt. The 
literature of America ia still yonng; but that small 
but select band who are its leaders have exercised, 
and still may exerciss, a controlling effect by thelr In- 
creasing identification with the better elements of the 
nation, It was Washiogton Irving who first knit 
together those bonds of family and domestic sympa- 
thy between England and America of which I have 
just spoken. After the violent disroption which tore 
us asunder, he had the grace and courage to diffuse 
his own kindly and genial feeling from his sunny cot- 
tage on the banks of the Hudson through the lurid 
atmosphere which had been produced by the succes- 
sive wars of 1775 and 1812. Westminster Abbey 
Stratford-on-Avon, and Abbotsford were transf red 
in the eyes of Americans by his Serming Sketch 
Book, and from that time has set in the pilgrimage of 
Americans to our English shrines which never 
ceased, and which cannot but render any future dis- 
location of the two countries more difficult. Bryant, 
Longfellow, and Whittier have done perhaps even a 
greater service by touching with the sweetness and 
the light of their poetry scenes perhaps before hardly 
known, in the natural objects and the historic eplen- 
dor of thelr own country. Bryant, to use the words 
of a distingaished American ecclesiastic, firat entered 
the heart of America throngh the Gate Beantiful, 
When we ees the Green River, and the rocky slopes of 
the bille of Berkshire, we feel that he did for them 
something of what Wordsworth offected for the lakes 
and mountains of Westmoreland. Longfellow and 
Whittier achieved their fame, not only by thove 
N which appeal to the general instincts of man- 

lad, and are entwined with the sacred recollections 
of Europe, bat A aisa attached themselves directly 
to the | s of the carly inhabitants of the north- 
ern continent, and to the r of the t 
conflicte both of America with and, and of the 
Northern and Southern States. The romances of 
Hawthorne, which connect themselves with Itallan 
life, may to us for the moment have the most Inter- 
est, but those which shall possess the most enduring 
value are the strange scenes of New England in the 
streeta of Boston and of Salem. Such pathetic and 
elevated sentimenta, so intermingled with national 
sentiment, must have a share In raising the nation 
above the rustic murmur of parochial or manicipal 
lifa into the great wave that echoes round the world. 
And yet further, It Is not only in this more subtle 
and indirect manner that the writings and the voices 
of the few may guide the opinions and passione of 
the many: it is by thoee direct lessons of wisdom and 
moderation which now and then the few have the 
oon to utter, and the many have the good-sense 
to welcome. In these latter daya it has been some- 
times implied that the uneducated classes are always 
right, and the educated classes always wrong. 


THE NEED OF A HIGHER INSPIRATION, 


But In every neighborhood, and not least In this 
great centre of popular life, from time to time we 
meet with Instances which reveal to us, as with 3 
lightning flash, the need of higher inspirations. The 
most widely spread and deeply rooted of popular iliu- 
slons in our time received, if I mistake not, its first 
mortal wound when an eloquent voice from Birming- 
ham, beloved also in America, had the boldness to 
denounce it as a groundless and miserable lm urs. 
And in the close of the elghteenth century It ls never 
to be forgotten that the last of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
as we may call bim who was forced to migrate for 
conscience’ sake from England to America, took 

in the solitudes of Pennsylvania, driven hence, 
not by king or bishop, but by the illiterate mob of 
Birmingham,—the illustrious martyr of freedom and 
science, Joseph Priestley. We all now acknowled 
that the mob was wrong, and that the few who 
would have tolerated Priestley were right. This ulti - 
mate deference to mature knowledge and generous 
sentiments is as needful to cultivate In the institates 
of our great English towns as in the United States of 
America, It was only thie year that the venerable 
sage who stands at the head of American literature 
ventured in a lecture on the Fortunes of the Repub- 
lic” to point out one by one the salient fanlts of his 
countrymen, to express his certainty that their civili- 
zation is yet incomplete, that it has not 2805 ended or 
given signs of ending in a hero. It le this modesty, 
this sense of incompleteness, that entitles him to 
close with the expression of the calm trust in thelr 
future. Our helm,” he says, is given up toa better 
hand than our own. Our little wherry Ís taken in 
tow by the ship of the Great Admiral, which knows 
Its way, and has the force to draw men and States and 
planets to their goal. Such and so potent is this hi 
method by which the Divine Providence vells the 
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Chiefest benefits under the mask of calamities, that 
we ehall not by any perverse ingenaity prevent the 


b 

In like manner it was one of the most striking 
features of that banquet at Salem, of which I spoke 
at the beginning of this ‘address, to hear the impas- 
shoned recitation of a vigorous ode bya gifted scalp- 
tar and poct,s native of that American village, bat 
well known in this country and in Europe, who spoke 
to his countrymen words of terrible remonstrance, 
which were received, not with reprobation and aver- 
mon, bat with significant and universal applause. 
He evidently had in bis miad that abstraction of the 
higher order of characters from public affairs which, 
though happily not yet seen among ourselves, Ia said 
to prevall at least in the Northern States of America. 
He blamed 


“The careless trust that happy luck 
Will save us, come what may,— 
The apathy with which wa see 
Our country's dearest interest struck, 
Dreaming that things wili right themselves, 
That b 3 dismay, 
“No! things will never right thomsely 
"Tis wo mast put them right.” = 
He rebuked thoes who 
sA in sotish silence stand, 


ating the z and the wr 
And yot too busy to uplift thelr hand 
And do tke duties 
To those who would be freo," 
He called on the 


10 ee men and true, 
Wi wherever 
Awake) arise! car of this lethargy, N 
Your ancient feith renew, 
And set your hands to do the task 
That freemen have to do.“ n 
He bade them 
Aenne the Augean stall ot pautos 
ita foul muok uf crafts and wiles aad tricks; 
réak the base rings where commerce reeks and rota, 
Purge speculation of its canker-spots,"* 
Ho bade his sleeping country riss 
“And forward th 
ade e dee oe path 
Words like these, so uttered and so received, cannot 
but beget a hope that the country for which they 
‘were written, and In which they wore spoken, has yet 
within it the Instruments of regeneration, and the 
em of future greatness. And as they give a forci- 
le, 2 too forcible, representation of the dan- 
gers and hopes which lie wrapped up in the his- 
. also, conscious of that affinity of 
Ww I have ore spoken which unites the two 
countries together, I venture to quote them here in 
the feeling that by analogy they are applicable also to 
England. Not only they in thelr youth and đfres $ 
but wo in onr old age, noed to be reminded that 
also, in apita of our long ancestral traditions, and 
the ancient Inbred in ty” of the English nation, 
have kindred dangers threatening us on the right 
haad and on the left. Our safety, liko theirs, lies in 
listening to the voice of those few noble souls and 
high Intell: es who rise above the passions of 
Raus and the sordid interests of the moment; who 
ve the wisdom not merely to denounce, but to dis- 
criminate; and the desire not merely to preserve or 
destroy, but to Improve and bring to on the 
Inheritance committed to our trast. 


— — 
MORMON AND GENTILE. 


to ploral marriages, Praying them to use their in- 
fluence for the suppression of polygamy, excited pub- 
lic attentlon and sympathy. It was a concise, ear- 
nest document, setting f the degrading effect of 
Ley ary practices as among the Mormens 
of Territory, and the daty devolved on the women 
2 the country of 


soarcel 
1 in Utah, and partlenlarly In Gall Labs 


masa meeting in the Theatre, to protest against 
eir ou bore who have 
n affections with 
sanction of a “‘calestial mar- 


other officers were married women. The first ar- 

cise was the singing by the cholr of a hymn of which 

this ie the first stanza :— 

“QO saints, have you asen, oer yon mountain's pr ud helght, 
The of promise — 2 

1 ue the Sona with its light; r 


ts 
10 exul 
All nations invites to walk in ita gat 


free country, the President, and all its rulers, the 
governors of each State and Territory, and especially 
‘our delegate to 


standing 
overthrow it.” Then came another hymn by the 
chair, which had a decidedly martial spirit :-— 
Dp iwake, defender of Zion! 
foo's at the door of your homes; 
Lat each heart be the heart of a lioa, 
9 proud as he roams, 
Remember the wrongs of Missouri; 
Forget net the fate of Nanvoo; 
When the 4 foe ts before ye, 
Stand Arm and be faithful and true.” 


representing themselves, and as true and loyal 
American citizens” they claimed the protection of 
the government under which they * and the free 


exercise of their religious rights, maiden de- 
fender of polygamy bore her testimony as follows: 

“I am proud to state before this large and honor- 
able assembly that I believe in the principle of plural 
marriage just as eacred!y as I believe in any other in- 
stitution which God has revealed. I belteve It to be 
necessary for the redemption of the human: family 
from the low state of corruption tuto which it has 
sunken. And I truly believe that a Con com- 
posed of polygamic men whd are true to their wives 
would confer a fer higher honor upon a nation, and 
would perform better service to their country, than a 
Con com of monogamic, unreliable hus- 
mation — 1 oon beega mn y plaral 

; an e 0 
tends to virtue, purity, and 2 
represent che women of Utah as ignorant and de- 
ed are alming to bring evil upon us, or they 
net what are deing.” 

Mrs. Bathsheba W. Smith read a brief - 
pising surprise that oe who had come to the Ter- 
titory through much tribulation, ‘because they loved 
God and the head bo 
vee against 


they appointal to N 
and was followed in a similar epirit by Mrs, Zins B 
Young, who recited the hardships they had endared 
for conscience’ sake, and dwelt affectionately upon 
the h of thelr mach-married condition. 

Mra. T. King sald In youth she had a 
passionate longing for this ol freedom. She 
was married early in life, and peace and plenty eur- 
rounded her habitation. When she heard of the 
Latter-Day Baist, abe consulted no one but God, 
and earnestly stadied thelr principles in connection 
with the teachings of the Bible, and found they cor- 
responded in every cular. She and her daugh- 
ters, beantiful and edacated in all the refinements of 
the world, came to this country and cast in their lot 
with the despised people. Her husband did not join 
with her, bat she never heard him gay or hint a word 
against the order, even when his daughtere entered 

Mrs. Margaret 


into it. T. Smoot said she was nearly 
moony vane old, and had been a member of the 
Ch of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints forty- 
four years. This 1 woman spoke earnestly :— 
ith to 9 plural marriage, I 
wish to say that I have experience in its practics 


over thirty yeara. I am the wife of a poly k 
His other wives and his children by those are just a9 
much a part of his family as I and mine, I being 
his first wife; and his other wives are just as lawful 
and honorable in the sight of God as I am, and his 
children I consider to be jast as lawful and honorable 
as any children born In wedlock. These are not onl, 
my feelings, but I know them to be the f 
many othere who occupy a position like that which I 
oeenpy, and I believe them to be the feelings of this 
whale community, who would, I they had the privi- 
lege, speak in their own defence. We have the 
noblest of children and the happiest of homes, I 
would be willing to compare my husband’s family 
with anybody’s family, to see what defect could be 
found in them. Oar aisters, ladies of other ua- 
sions, have spoken of us as being ‘degraded.’ The 
do not know us; we are not understood; our - 
es are not understood; neither are our motives 
rn. 

Other addresses were made by Dr. Romania B. 
Pratt and Mrs, Phoebe 8 who frm uhe was 
brought up to regard strictly princi morsi- 
ity, and whem the order of celestial marriage was in- 
troduced in the charch ahe tit the most heln- 


generat! 

aho is 2 of anything, it is that she accepted the 
principle, and remained with the people called Nor- 
mone.’ Hesolutiens presented by Mise Annis 
Wells were adepted, setting forth thelr righte under 
the Constitution, as for the passage of the sir- 
teenth amendment, establishing woman suff: 
claiming the privilege at living unmolested in the 
social condition they — 1 chosen, ftis 
sible to doubt the sincerity of those women. T. 
a; es bear the stamp of earnest feeling and con- 

ction, and furnish another evidence of how com- 


pletely delusion may take fon of impressible 
— by sepedally i it clothes itself In the gard ef 
religion. —. Advertiser, 


WHY MICHAEL ANGELO PUT HOBNS ON 
His MOSES. 


Why did Michael Angelo put the horns on the head 
of Moses? The answer is found in a wrong transis- 
tion, by Jerome, from the Hebrew inte the Latin 
Vulgate, which is the aceopted Bible of the Roman 
Church. In our h version of the Bible, three 
times In the Book of Exodus jes, XxEIV., 20, 80, 
85), It ia anid when Moses came down from the mount 
“his face shone’; and the common impression prob- 
ably a, that his face waa all over radiaat, as if rabbed 
with phosphorus In a dark night. The Hebrew lan- 

however, like almost of very early date, is 
n many respects what may be called an object lan- 


ty of any 


- that 


Mount Paran; and his glory covered 
end the earth was full of his ; and his bright- 
ness was as the light; and he had Horns coming out ef 
Als hands,""—where the version should have been, 

ya—penclle— 


of light streaming forth . 

Now Jerome, in translating the ages from the 
Hebrew of Exodus, made the Latin Vulgate say 
Moses, as he came down from the mount, that 
face, or head, was horned, or had horns on di, when 
should have tranalated It, Hie very face, or head, 
radlated light,” sending forth ita beams to the view 
of all Israel. In euch of the three verses of Exodus, 
the same word le used by Jerome in his version. In 
the 29th verse he makes It read, When Moses came 
down from Mount Sinal, he held the two tables af 
the law, and know not that his face was hormed”’; In 
the 80th v “Aaron and the children of 
looking on the of Moses, caw that it was horned” ; 
and in the 35th varse, They saw the face of Moses, 
that it was horned.” And as the V was the 
Bible of the Rectan Obureh, and the only vession fa- 
miliarly known to Michael whea be 5 
as he naturally would, to the book of Exodus a 
description of the rance of M. and foand 
verses we have quoted descri him as 
horned or having horns, then, to be true to the lan- 

of Scri he put these horne on the head éf 

is atatao of law-givereflernel. Sooctzangaly 

may ene wrong Waasiatioa mystify and mislead for 

ages interpreters as well as artiate,—Sunday After- 
noon. 


Hoelz. 


For Tux INDEI.) 
NTOO HONEST TO PRAY.” 


A radical friend of mine, in s moment of mental depres- 
sion belong urged to embrace Obristianity aud give himself 
over to prayer, replied; “Impossible—I am too honest to 


pray!“ 


Too honest to kneel before altar & tarone 

And loox for a harvest where nothing la en; 

Too honest to call himself vile and abject 

When Nature says: Thou art God—st und up erect!’ 
Too bonest to close his eyes, making day night, 
Since error is darkness aud truth alone light; 

Tos honest to ask for a heavenly core 

For ills that humanity loves to endure; 

Too honest to ask for a crast ors oup, 

Wulle rain cometh down and grain cometh up; 

Tos honest t> pray that sternal decress 

Be changed as a creature of moments may please; 
Too honest to call for a balm from abore, 

While earth Is all budding and blooming with love; 
Too honest to dream of a life of pare bliss, 

While workers and batpers are needed in thls; 

Too honest and brave in the battle of life 

To falter while thousands are breasting the strife; 
Too honest to think of an armor of prayer, 

While bravest of bosoms go naked and bare; 

Too honest to reach for a crown, o'en in thought, 
While bees that are noblest af isasele have mangas; 
Too homest to rob mother-earth of a tear, 

While haman hearts bend o'er the pall and the bier; 
Too honest to long for a realm of the blest, 

While hope is alive in humanity's breast; 

Teo hauest to ory for a savior to gave, 

While brothers go down ‘neath the tide and the ware; 
Doo hosest to cringe 'meath the lash af the priest, 
Too haman to tremble like faar-stricken beast! 
Then give your brave answer whenever you can, 
For more faith in God meaneth less faith in man. 


Ino RRSOLL LOOR WOOD. 


Maw Youre, Dec. 38, 1878. 
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letters should be ad 


accepts every result of science and sound 
thou to harmonise it with the Bible. 
It recognises no authority but that of reason and It 

in om, Progress, Equal „ and 


The transition from Christianity to Free Religion, 
whioh the civilized world is now passing, but TARD it 


little understands, is even more momentous an 
In ita consequences than the great transition of the 
Empire to Christianity. THE EX aims 
$e maine the charanter of this vant tange in ip inak: 
least its eatures, an ors an 

discussions on Tala subject which find no Alting place in 


H. W- No contributor to TEB INDE, editorial or other- 
ia 


Faava ELLIPGWOOD bE- DaN 
2 N T paawoaen (england 
hans, Evsxasern Cavy 


Sranror, J. L. 
12 soroa, . 


entire satisfaction of all who will listen to reason 


canse at present can be rendered than by circulating 
everywhere this wise, weighty, and noble plea for 
private liberty and public morality combined. Price, 
single copies, 5 cents; five copies, 10 cents; fifteen 
copies, 25 centa; forty copies, 50 cents; one hundred 
eopies, $1.00, 

Brratum.—On Page 5, second column, twenty- 
fourth line, the words authority ls desired” should 
be corrected to read “authority ls derived.” This is 


Chestnut Street Club. It will appear in our next issue. 


can be obtained from the compiler, Rev. W. C. 
Gannett, St. Paul, Minnesota, for anly five cents. 

Mr. HORACE L. TRAUBEL, of Camden, N. J., 
sends this message under date ef December 31: “I 
have just read Mr. Hinckley’s address in the last 
INDEX, and I feel that he has made a powerful plea 
for ‘reform.’ I have my doubts about the wisdom of 
the League split, but do not st all question the 
‘reform’ principle of itself. To it I rigidly adhere. 
I cannot see anything more wrongful In laws against 
obscene literature than in like statutes against mur- 
der, arson, and their fellow crimes,” 

Mr. GILES B. STEBBINS, of Detroit, In a letter to 


aniam for Spiritualists in their meetings and publica- 
tions. This he has an undoubted right todo. Bat 
we cannot concede his right to blame those who fa- 
vor a larger and nobler policy, especially when he 
falls into misrepresentations of their opinions and 
conduct. 

An Omio subscriber enclosed to us recently the 
following slip from a Cleveland paper: At the 
afternoon session of the State Convention of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, Rev. Dr. Payne, 
President of the Delaware College, delivered an ad- 
dress on religious education. He declared the Bible 
should be the principal text-book In every college, 
amd claimed that no educator could do his whole 


non-believers in Bible truths.“ 


THBEE SCHOOLS OF ETHICS. 

This little note from a life-long and venerable friend 
of human liberty touches s problem of perennial in- 
terest :— 

FRIEND ABBOT :— 

The question raised by Miss Taylor in the last Ix- 
pex, whether, under any circumstances, it is t 
to falsify,” suggests the following question: t 
constitutes torong in all cases? Is it not the doing 
of something thst will injure yourself or some other 

? That which benefit some and injure no 
one fs what constitutes right action, If this defini- 
tion of wrong is correct, then her question and all 
questions of conscience can be readil answered. 

Yours Y, 
è WILLIAM GREEN. 
West Newton, Mass., Dec. 27, 1878. 


Surely nobody’s definition of “wrong” could be en- 
titled to more deferential attention than that offered 
by one who has spent a long life in battling with it. 
Mr. Green’s honorable record as an original aboli- 
tionist,”’ his steadfast struggle with wrong in its most 
horrid guise, lays us all under obligation to pander 
well whatever he has to say on this great subject. 

Is there any other test of right and wrong actions 
than their practical consequences? Is the theory of 
utilitarianism, or the theory of imtuitional morals, or 
some theory different from both, the basis of sound 
ethical science ? 

This ls the ancient and still mosted questien which 
is involved in Mr. Green’s letter, though the discus- 
sion ls far too wide-reaching to be antertained here 
in all Ita length and breadth. The literature of it is 
immense, and incladeq the ethical specalations of the 
world’s greatest thinkers. Moral philosophers have 
been divided Into two great schools ever since the 
days of Plato and Aristotle, and these schools dem 
as little as ever able to come to an agreement with 
each other, 

The utilitarian school hold that the test of right 
and wrong ís @ posteriori, and lies in the determins- 
tion by the intellect of the consequences or resulta 
of action, as tending to benefit or injure—whom? 
One branch of this school says, onesslf; another 
branch, the greatest number ; still another branch, 
the entire race, Moreover, there is a difference of 
opinion (at least logically possible) among utilitarians 
whether the “banofit’? and injury“ shall be con- 
sidered solely with reference to happiness, or to virtue, 
or to both. But all unite in the general principle 
that the right or wrong of actions must be deter- 
mined solely by their consequences as revealed by ex- 
perience. 

The latultlonal school hold that the test of right 
and wrong ls à priori, and lies in the determination 
of the intrinsic quality of actions, totally independent 
of thelr consequences, by means of = special faculty 
supposed to be of a higher order than the Intellect or 
“logical understanding,“ and called intuition. There 
are subdivisions of this school also, one holding that 
the intrinsic mora] quality of actions is imposed upon 
them by the Divine will and revealed to man by Di- 
vine revelation, another holding that their moral 
quality results from the natural constitution of things 
and is naturally cognized, etc. But they all agree 
that right and wrong are absolute qualities of actions 
per oc, wholly irrespective of their practical conss- 
qnences im human experience, and that these abso- 
lute qualities are immediately known by a special, po- 
culiar faculty superior to the intellect, 

The antagonism of these two schools is probably 
irreconcilable; certainly no philosophy has yet suc- 

in reconciling them. “Experience” and In- 
tuition’ have never yet been made to hermonise, by 
apy sthical system of repute, as ultimate tests of 
right and wrong. The utility of actions, as tending 
to “benefit” or Injure,“ can be determined only by 
an exhaustive stady of their consequences, both Im- 
mediate and remote; their intrinsic quality can only 
be determined by attending exclusively to the actions 
themselves and excluding their consequences from 
all consideration. It is doubtful whether elther the- 
oretical teat will be found satisfactory in ma case of 
great practical difficulty, On the one hand, It is im- 
possible ever to trace out all the consequences of any 
given action in their extreme and subtile ramifica- 
tions; it must necessarily affect, more or leas, malti- 
tades of lives in such a manner as to dafy the kean- 
est scrutiny, just as a stone dropped In the ocean 
sends out concentric undulations whose effect on 
other waves ia inevitably lost to sight, but never lost 
in fact. On the other hand, it is impossible to find 
in any given action, abstracted from all its actual or 
possible consequences, such a definitely determined 
or absolute intrinsic character as to render possible 
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an infallible à priori judgment concerning its right- 
ness or wrongness in all conceivable circumstances; 


for in matters of conduct, as in all other matters, It 


is certainly true that clreumstances alter cases.” 
Taken as a guide to duty In real life, we are very 
sceptical as to the sufficiency of either rule. We are 
more than iaclined to believe that the highest and 
noblest natures will be found not seldom acting in 
a manner which can be theoretically squared with 
nelther. Be this as it may, we are convinced that 
the pertinacious survival of the two conflicting ethi- 
cal schools indicates that the whole truth is lodged 
with neither one nor the other of them. There ls 
ethical truth yet to be discovered,—ethical truth, too, 
of the highest moment to mankind. How Je it to be 
discovered ? 

Not by disregarding wholly the intrinsic quality of 
actions, as ls done by the utilitarian school; and not 
by disregarding wholly thelr concomitanta and conse- 
quences, as is done by the intultional school. Neither 
of these ls the method of science, which demands 
full and complete consideration of all the elements 
of every problem; and whatever the morality of the 
future may not be, we are satisfied that it will be at 
least scientific. 

Shall we venture in our turn on s definition of 
right and wrong? It lu a perilous undertaking, but 
we will ran the risk. 

Right le such a relation between two or more intal- 
ligent and sensitive beings, or between two or more 
sensitive beings of whom one at least is: intelligent, 
that each shali be secure in the fullest activity of all 
Its natural powers which la compatible with the equal 
activity of the other or others; and wrong le such a 
relation as partly or wholly destroys this natural equi- 
librium, Those actions, therefore, are right which 
conform to the natural conditions of this equllibriam ; 
those actions are wrong which do not conform to them. 

If the definitions here given are correct, it will be 
seen that the test of right and wrong lies in a comx- 
PARISON between s given action and a law of soto- 
moral equilibrium which has been previously ascer- 
tained. This comparison involves the test of utility, 
so far as it requires the study of consequences; It in- 
volyes the test of intuition, so far as it determines 
the intrinsic quallty of conformity or non - conformity 
with an ascertained law. By substituting a process 
of comparison between actions and their general law, 
on the one hand fora mere analysis of blindly con- 
jectured consequences, and on the other hand for a 
futile search for qualities in an unrelated abstraction, 
we think that scientific precision is introduced into 
an otherwise confused and insoluble problem. So 
fer at least, ethics may be safely said to acquire 3 
hitherto unrealised scientifc character. 

But thia is not all How is the comparison just 
mentioned to be effected? We answar—by® the 
METHOD OF MORAL EQUATIONS. A question arises, 
for example, in the mind of A, whether a certain ac- 
uon which he desires to do, but which more or less 
affects B, is right or wrong. First ef all he recog- 
nizes the justice and binding obligation of the law 
that B's rights are exactly equal to his own; he than 
carefully analyses the consequences ef the sappesed 
action, so far as he can feresee them, te decide 
whether in any particular the doing of this action 
will infringe at all upon these equal rights of B, and 
thus vielate the recognized law of moral equality. 
If not, he then decides that the action possesses the 
quality of entire congruity with this law, and is there- 
fore right. Lf he finds, however, that the net result 
of the actien will ba to disturb the relation of perfect 
moral equality which onght to subsist between him 
and B, he elther abandons the action altogether, 
modifies it so as to avoid this result, or agrees with 
B beforehand on such a compansation as shall be sat- 
isfactory to the latter. The determining considera- 
tion In his mind will be the resolve not to do any- 
thing which shall disturb that entirely equal relation- 
ship between himself and his neighbor, In all that 
concerns the free exercise of their respective Individ- 
ualities, which is the essential condition of justica, 
happiness, and mutual good-will, All contentions 
arise, on one side or the other, In some infraction of 
this moral equality of rights; and, as a practical guide 
to conduct no less than as a theoretical principle of 
moral philosophy, we believe that this method of 
moral equations will yet become the greatest peaca- 
maker and reformer of a quarrelsome world. 

What we have given above is perhaps too condensed 
and abstract to be readily comprehended in all its 
deep and wide bearings, Nevertheless, it is the beat 
reply we can maks on short notice to our venerablo 
friend’s inquiry, and may serve at least to excite 
farther questioning in other minds, 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 
BY L. K. WASHBURN. 

N. B.—Informstion in regard to matters pertaining to 
Liberalism, euch aè the organization of new societies, re- 
ports of liberal lectures and meetings, or criticiams of fros- 
thought and Fres Religion—would be gladly received for 
this dopertment. Address L. K. Washburn, 231 Washing- 
ten Street, Boston. 


Carlyle waa elghty-three years old December 11. 


There are morning performances at all the Parisian 
theatres on Sunday. 


The idols worshipped by Mohammedans are made 
in Birmingham, England. 


In the death of Caleb Cushing America loses an- 
other of her representative men. 


The Protestant 7. — Church claims 312,718 
communicants, 3,380 clergymen, and 2, 900 parishes, 


It Is reported that Victoria Woodhull has been taken 


eo We reserve our congratals- 
ons. À 


“To what base uses,’ etc, A minstrel troupe re- 
cantly gave a variety entertainment in the Newark 
tabernacle, : 


No infidel books are published in the Welsh lan- 


The most bigoted people on earth are to be 
Fand in Wales. ` 


All the brick and mortar in the city of New York 
piled together would not, it is sald, make a structure 
as large as the Pyramid of Cheops. 


We are sorry to have to record that Massachusetts 
has not yet advanced beyond the Christian custom of 
opening bar legislature with prayer. 


A correapondent of the t thinks that a Roman 
Catholic would not sin by serving as a member of 
School Committee. We should bopo not. 


the 

Spurgeon believes In the Second Advent of Jesus 

— “I look for the Lord to come in like man 
mer as he went away; namely, in person.” 


* 

Beecher says he attended Sunday - school only twice 

when he was a boy, and that on the last he 
was expelled for kicking the teacher's shins, 


It le a eazant theught, beautifully 
that 260 B35 man — .. into the truth.“ 
is not truth here to a graceful line? 


The four pulpite in Hinsdale, N. H., are oceupled 
by four man whose weight is nine h 
There ought to be zolid preaching in 


* 
But 


The 2 of human life on earth Is the first 
religious duty of man; and the worth of that life the 
A be Es oR in: aar palpa and on our 


Marons, the manager of the Jewish Fair, seems to 
have put his foot in It“ by saying that 
want Virgin Mary at the Fair.” 
reason to expect such a visitation. 


The Hon, Elijah Morse is his hand at an- 

l's Attack on Bible and Christ- 

iasity. . Morse had better stick to stove polish. 
He will shine more in that than om the platform. 


The Rev. Dr. Preston says that Luther was 
Sluttam, a drankerd, and s licemtious man.” Why 
met say he was a monk of the sixteenth century? 
Every one knows what Catheliciem meant at that time. 


Tuesday's Traveller tells of u. cn of Christian 
tion In Malden. A boy was fined $3 and cosis 
skating om Sunday. We pity the church that is 
to resort to such a messure to preserve ite in- 
stitutions. 


42 14 — attention. A 
it has ap Germany, and it has 
been widely noticed and commented u r 
Europe. Something may be said on other side. 
The subject 


-æ 


t is Se tod from it, amd the Evile arising 
ne Banner of Light. 


A Catholic Father“ who has been running a bank 


ee e brother of an arch- 
bishop of the Holy Catholic Church. 


will be a series of Short Studies of American Au- 
thors” by Thomas Wentworth Higginson. These pa- 
pers will be both critical and descriptive, but their 
subjects will not be announced in advance. 


The Rev. Alexander McKenzie in his election ser- 


mon stated the truth, when he said: It is long since 
the Legislature of this Commonwealth was ted 
with more difficult or serious questions tham those 
which are met to-day.’ We shall wait to 


ses how some of thess questiona are dealt with. 


They who remember the benefits bestowed by 
ents are too to remember their faults. 
are happy who can return to father and mother 
care they receiv: 


5 
F 
4 
8 
TH: 


Itis said that the manuscript of George 
Lewes Life of Goethe did not readily find a 
but since Ite publication the work has steadily 
in pablic favor until it now is conceded to be 
“lite”? of the great ferman. posi; Bay 
1 Goethe 
his death. The book be very 

Professor Stanly Jones advocates good music ss 
am efficient method to wean the people frem the 
— er te intemperance.” If “good musics” 

be had as cheap as beer, and concert rooms 
were as free as saloons, a ees aves om dA 
* 


i 


71 
iki 


* n with two 
eyes. It rans no smal! risk of falling Into the ditch, 
but, aa we do not care to share the same fate, we re- 
spectfuliy decline {ts escort. 


articlelately published in Japan deals 
good is Christianity to 
the moral effect of this re- 


us, The Intellectual inferiority of the Japanese 
frankly admitted, bat the writer thinks that they 
i sufficieat happiness without any n.“ 
they recalve no favor the Christian re 9 
they have no enmity against It. 


The Month, the of the Jesuits in England, 18 
net very hopeful of Roman Catholicism there. It 
confesses that they are a small body, made up of a 
or two of men of title and propetty of the 
higher rank, two or three hundred country gentle- 
n mara Lager pet fee 
class and a very large class of poor, a great 
are immigrants frem Ireland or the 
children ef euch immigrants.” It says: Our social 
and intellectual power, end our electoral influences, 
are those of a comparatively insignificant community,” 


The Bible tells man to take no thought for himself. 
for himeelf, it follows that 
n 
a y. It shows 

the world that it does not general! 
The Bible-command is to see 
promise that food, 
es of life will be 


on the Continent of Common- 
Sense, and the key to It la to take care of yourself. 


The@oor of England, who are in a condition of 
almost beyond beltef, have found a way by 
distress can be relieved. It la to employ 
the vast revenues of the Established Church to alle- 
ef the laborem who are out of 
This senelble idea is called by a news- 
paper correspondent a frightful thought.“ But lo it 
not a “frightful thought” to think of hundreds stary- 
ing, of thousands hungry and cold, half-fed and halt- 
clad ; of sorrow driving to crime or madness; of misery 
seking a moment's forgetfulness in pleasure, In vice 
and sin? Better to lose the Ch and save the 
world than to let men and women suffer and die, that 
a costly establishment may afford esso and luxury to 
the idle and rich. The next reform in England that 
justice and love of man require la the disestablish- 
ment of tbo English Church, 


One of our city feels called upon to stamp 
out of existence ig — libel” on that plous 
man, Cotton Mather. The libellous article is in the 
shape of a letter addressed to “Yo Aged and Beloved 
Joha Higginson.” In this letter the Beloved John“ 


is 


is netified of the sailing from London of the shí 
th a hundred or more of tye heretics ant 
malignants called Quakers, with W. Penn, who {s ye 
scamp, at ye head of them.” The letter contains 
thia raggostion : “Mach lcan be made by sell! 
ye whole lot to Barbados, where slaves fetch 


jE 

S 
7 
E 


ë 
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dad enough 
that 
Roger Williams was not driven 


H 
155 
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Churchman in a recent editorial sald: If the 
Church will pray ht for a ministry, it 
will get it.” Why try to deceive men with this an- 
cient delusion? You cannot get a good ministry by 
„ any more than you can get a House of 

We are told that ministers are di- 

vinely inted, but “divine caig" ls s 
— personal interest. Men do what they like 
to do, or what pays them best. No more divinity 

a clergyman than an an. God does 


better ministers is to 


PH 


this question that veres it to-day: “How shall it get 
a better 
past; let there be a lectureship of 
another of 


direction from 

Common-Seme, 

Homesty in our theological schools, and we shall not 
of dull, stupid, and uninter- 


have to pray to get 
esting ministers. 


A church-Gebt lifter is the popular man in Obris- 
tendom to-day. Was this what the man did whom 
—— — a to k? Dia Jesus go 7 

cestine lifting the debts upon thea 9 e 
have a tradition that the man of azareth went 
rt noes . 

; e poor who have 
sleep in it by night, have 
an love. Mary Magdalene and 
Lazarus to-day have to be well-dressed to be noticed 
by the Church, It does not make much difference 
how many sins the Magdalene has if she cover them 
with silk and velvet, nor how many'sores are on the 
body of Lazarus if there be plenty of dollars in his 

ots. It is matter of astonishment that the 
tian dogmas are believed in an age that is sur- 
—— dy the — . sciences, It * à 
to our at a prlest can get a liy- 
ing in the nineteenth century. Itis a stain upon our 
humanity that we are paying debts u Christian 
palaces of worship and 8 virtuous families suffer 
or the necessities of life. © believe in men paying 
all they owe, but we do not belisva in running the 
world in debt for a house of God. If God wants a 
house on earth, let him build it. Man has enough to 
do to build s house for himself. There ought not to 
be erected in the United States another church build- 
until every man in the country has a good place 
to livein. It would be a more righteous use of one’s 
wers to help lift the mortgages off of poar men’s 
hiir than to free a building from debt that pays no 
taxes to the State. 


Communications 
AMELIORATION OF ORTHODOXY, 


Avevsta, Me., Dec. 26, 1878. 
EDITOR or THE INDEX :— 

On visiting a dancing school in this place, which a 
young relative of mine fs attending, I noticed the 
yey of three or four children of parents belong- 

to the Orthodox Congregational church here. 

t this should be the occurred to me as in 
atriking contrast with the dominant spirit of this 
same church some forty * since, as set forth In a 
book of two hundred and twenty eight called 
Scenes ina Vestry. I hava just been looking over 
this little book for the second time, attracted, indeed, 
by the raciness of its tations, the keen sarcasm 
and ability of the writer, who was also one of the 
chief actors in the drama, as much as by the aubject 
under discussion. 

The author was 2 son of a late chief-justice of this 
State, and, at the time of Its publication, in 1841, was 
himself a member of the bar, though now, for man 
years, he has been a clergyman of the * A 
Church. In the preface, be says, It is published at 
the earnest solicitation of friends and others who 
have become Interested In the ‘antic tricks’ recently 
played before ‘high heaven’ by the South Congrega- 
onal Church in Augusta.“ f the reader discovers 
a good deal of tortuousness (to use a mild term) on 
the part of the church leaders, he must not be sur- 

rised. Persecutions for opinions’ sake are set on 
oot, either from hypocrisy or from a defective or 
verted moral sense; In either of which cases, indlrec- 
tion, sinuosity, jeauitism, and downright falsehood 
may be ex ” 

It may not be Amtes to state that, in these later 
days, it la understood efforts have been made to anni- 

ate this record, it being speedily given to the flames 
when falling Into the proper hands, and that the copy 
I have been allowed to see is kept under lock and key 
os reservation. n 
e church referred seems, was originally as- 
tablished on liberal ples, “' no creed 
but the Bible, and allo ‘no spiritual 
to come betweem the conscience and its God.” 


Bat, 
under the ministrations of the pastor then occupying ' 


20 


the pulpit, encroachments upon liberty of conselence 
at beds — “A lady was remonstrated with by 
him for allowing her daughter to wear s gold watch” ; 
and another lady who wore flowers in her bonnet was 
complained of for countenancing the “vanities of the 
world.” . things, dancing was thought to 
be a sore evil, agd church action was determined upon 
to suppress it. But, unfortunately for ita success, the 
persons who allowed the amusement were the “very 
salt of the church.“ However, resolutions were 
„ declaring it “to be the duty of church-mem- 
to refrain from this amusement,” and, by Impli- 
cation, not to allow it in their houses. 
“Tt ao happened,“ says the narrative, ‘that there 
was a sewing society, composed of misses between the 
of ten and fifteen, that met once a fortnight for 
e purpose of plying their needles for some benevo- 
lent object in the afternoon, and of spending the 
evenings in plays, among which dan was in- 
eluded. “ In April, 1840, soon after this action of 
the church, this soclety met at the house of the lady 
of the chief-jastice, and the eyes of the pastor and 
those who acted with him were upon her to see if ahe 
could have the hardihood to allow this amusement, 
and thus run counter to thelr views. The society 
was allowed to dance for s short time, a daughter and 
F 
e one upon the „the other upon 
Helin “This was a try time tothe church, If 
they. 11 in silence without rebuke this act, 
they feared that others would follow this example. 
But, on the other hand, the lady was one of the old- 
est members, and of distinguiahed piety, and they 
feared * rr ubir bee mating 
draggi er to the bar of the church, for B. 
not olivine law, but ane that had been enacted 
some few weeks before by men who could advance 
no jast claims, that we are aware of, to infallibility.” 
@ry soon, at a church meeting, after the “‘prepara- 
tory lecture, complaints were presented t all 
throe of these persons, for the parta they taken in 
the dancing, and It was resolved ‘‘that they would be 
expected to absent themeelves from the communion 
until these complaints should be acted upon.“ 


Meetings of the church were held for the trial of 
these guilty members, a motion to have them pub- 
lic, since 


e accusations had been so, belng lost. 
The case of the wife of the chlef-jastl 
taken up, ber husband and her son, both highly 
skilled in the rales of law and evidence, sppearing 
in her defence. The unwilling testimony ä 
from the complainants by the cross-examination 
these two accomplished experts, bringing out the 
private caucusing, the tortuous course that had been 
pursued, the evident determination to carry their 
ts, together with the evident want of any autor 

ty to punish for mere opinion’s sake, added to the 
keen sarcasm of ita logic,—was indeed — to be- 
hold in those who undoubtedly thought they were 
doing God service. At the same time, the spectator 
could not but delight in the exhibition of such talent 
in bringi 9 the bearings of the case, and 
showing tbe apirit of persecution from a mistaken 
conscience’ sake. As an ecclesiastical proceeding, 
conducted with such legal ability, It could not fail to 
interest almost any reader at the present day. The 
trial went on, with frequent meetings, for three or 
four months, without to a decision. At 
length, the chief-juatics determined with his 

e to withdraw from the church. Then came dis- 
cussiona how they should be separated from it, 
whether by excommunication or otherwise. It was 
finally Resolved, that the oversight and relationshi 
of the church towards them should cease.” Yet, ſt 
Was 80 that in the report of the churches of 
the count „t ey were included among the excom- 
m i 

Evidenes being wan against the daughter, she 
was simpl famissed — recommended to another 
eburch. Phen came on the case of the son, With- 
out Into details, this only may be added, that, 
in coures of the r belng asked 
Didn't he fiddle?” he replied, “He did fiddle, and 
that he should probably again, but that when 
he fiddled, he did not out of disreapect to the 
church.” Tha final result was, that “hja connection 
with this church he now severed, and his relation- 
ehipto it dlssol ved.“ The prayer whieh followed 
alluded to him as cut from the Church of 
Christ.” Thus terminated the discussion of these 
cases, which had been continued for six months. 

A regular attendance at a dancing school for the 
purpose of learning, and of course practising, the art 
seeme much more worthy of diecipline than a little re- 


ca was first 


freshing dance of s few young girls, after their after- 
moon’s benevolent work, And yet It appears there is no 
objection now on the part of samechurch. This 
a of the general ameliorating to be hoped, 

astrative of the ameliorating going 
on in all so-called Orthodox churches. Sot máy be 
this be doubted from sundry of the times,—one 


signs 
among them belng the recent refusal of admitting to 
the church a gentleman connected with one of the 
dall of Boston, on the ground of “Sabbath- 
„ bis business requiring him to devote some 

time = Paydiy to p matter era ei Bg 
paper? Is not alarm at the progress of freetho 
termed often flood of infidelity,” ca stricter 
measures among those of the Orthodox falth, and 
greater efforts for bringing the arm of the law to bear 
Upon those who reject their dogmas, and may not & 
reverse swing of the pendulum ere long bring back a 
severity of discipline equal to that which the above 
Mag tae übler f such a retrograd 

6 bare pose! of such a o move- 
ment should arouse those who are emancipated from 
the thraldom of such , and “who have 
tasted of the heavenly gift“ of freethought, to oar- 
nest effort in diffasing widely a knowledge of that 
better gospel which they have recelved. A. H. 
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THE SCIENCE OF UNIVERSOLOGY, 


BY STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS. 


No, XXXII. 


The last preceding article ended by an allusion to 
the objective synthesis, and the subjective synthesis, 
of universal things. These terms are derived from 
the positive philesophy of 3 Comte, and noed 
some explanation. To solve the problem of the unl- 
verse la to obtain a satisfactory achemative concep- 
tion of the world and of the relation of its parts. 
This universal schemative conception ie a ayntheals, 
in the mind of the thinker, of universal things, or 
of the way in which things are. 

Any such scheme of things, entertained by us, 
being nebessarily within the mind (whether it also 
exista objectively or not), ia necessarily, in that sense, 
subjective; but the scheme itself may be conceived 
in either of two ways, such that they may atill be 
appropriately discriminated as objective and sub- 
jective, respectively, 

If the world is conceived of from its own point 
of view, or as it is supposed to“ be in itself, man tak- 
I place in it only as a minor and ineonsider- 
able portion of things at large, Which ks is, from that 

t of view, we constitute, In our thoughts, what ls 

own as the objective assuming that the 
way in which we think the thing la substantially the 
way in which the thing ls. This kind ef synthesis is, 
however, of several sorts. Descartes attempted auch 
a syntheals on the basis of the mathematics, the ab- 
stract ideas of m ude, figure, and motion; and 
with algebra as instrumeat. The evolutionists 
of more recent date are now al it on the 
basis of biotopy ie Evolution Positivism, by 


— ciant phil h, ade the attom 
type of an osophy, m samo pt, 
pi on a mathematical basis, bat differing from Des- 
cartes by taking, as basis within the mathematics, 
the first elements merely of number and form,—one, 
two, three; odd, even; the curve and the straight 
line, etc. Universo! re-discoyers, re-affirms, 
clarifies, and enlarges latter view, working out 
from these few almple elements a demonstrative ob- 
jective synthesis as basis and guide, while, then, it 
accepts and further elaborates the subjective syntheals 
(defined below), and ends by integrating the two syn- 
theses, making the new objective synthesis dominant, 
as the canon of criticism, on the other, 

If, on the other hand, the world is conceived of 
from the t of view of man, and his wants and 
destiny, n as the matter of focal and aupreme im- 

rtance, all the rest of the world ranged as 

h and low, noar and far, to its relative 
importance to man (the coamical aubject), we consti- 
tute in our 2 what is named the subjective 
synthesis. (See Bridges, as quoted above, and Wake- 
man’s address before the Free Religious Aseociation. ) 
This also is of several sorts. The primitive selfish 
instincta of every individual race and nation by 
a subjective zyntheels proper to him or itealf. There 
is not a baby three months old but has a schemative 
conception of universal things of which itself is the 
centre, the all-important something, to which every- 
thing else is adjunct, and important preciesly in the 
degree in which it tenda to eubserve the little des- 
pot’s wants. This is the first type or variety of the 
subjective synthesis. The second remarkable sub- 
falra, or, in other phrase, of the Christian religion 

vation, ox, in o of the 
and . In accerdance with these, the human 
soul la infinitely the most precious thing In existence; 
to save one’s own soul and the souls of mankind is 
the great work and purpose of all sans thinking and 
exertion; and “the world,” as contrasted with the 
son), is “earthly, sensual, "a something to 
be valued, used, or tolaratad only in so far as it 10 in- 
dispensable, and Its uss unavoidable. The third and 
latest sabjective synthesis la that of ‘‘Poaltiviem’’ 
(Comtean), which, aside the sapramundane 
factor, the world to vome, otherwise agrees with 
Christianism (with which in that respect It isstrongly 
contrasted) in man and his concerns, that is 
to say, not his heavealy but his earthly destiny, the 
subject of our supreme concernment,—sabordimating 
the world apart from man to the rank of a mere pèdi- 
ment for him; having no other importance than as 
It relates to and subserves the needs of his existence. 


Farther to illustrate these two technicalities which 
are destined to play a great part in the sciento-philo- 
sophie discussions of the future, the objective sya- 
thesis ia Uke an occidental map of the world taken 
as a globe,—which gives no precedence to the locality 
of the most nations, but treate all alike; 
while the sub; ve synthesis is illustrated by a Ghi- 
nese map of the warld, which fille nineteen twuntletha 
of the room asaigned to it with “the central flowery 
kingdom” (China), and places all the other nations, 
England, France, etc., as little lelets around the 
edges. The Chinese, when they institated their ge- 
ography, wera relatively to this earth, situated as the 
positivist holds that we are situated with regard to 
the larger world, or universe,—in a state of inability 
to compass it as it is, and reduced therefore to the 
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necessity of treating it in an incomplete and pony 
rejative manner,—relative to the way in which it 
more or lees particularly concerns us. e subjective 
syntheals le confessedly very imperfect; but it ia the 
best, it ls held, which we can hope to do, with our lim- 
ted powers. 

We have now to observe that the objective synthe- 
sis stands correlate with discursive and theoretical 
methods of thinking; ina word, with metaphysical 
philosophy and pure science. It fs indifferent to the 
superiority of man over crude Nature, patting every- 
thing which is upon the same footing; while, on the 
other hand, the subjective synthesis stands correlate 
with practical affairs, with the soclal destiny of man, 
and with our duty as rational beings in the world; in 
a word, therefore, with religion,—whence it is that 
Comte’s philosophy culminates in religion; differing 
from Christianity, it is true, in not attempting to 
reach beyond this world, but agreeing with It, as 
against mere philosophy and science, in making hu- 
man destiny the focus and centre of all its purposes 
and exertions. 

In a word, the objective synthesis, or a mental plet- 
ure of the world as it is supposed to be, in itself (with 
BO 2 prominence or supremacy assigned to man), 
is characteristic of philosophy and sclence; and the 
subjective synthesis, or a mental picture of the world 
as it stands related to man—to the needs, aspirations, 
duty, and career of man—(the outer or objective 
world belng merely his pediment or footatoo)), ia char- 
acteristic of religion and the practicalities of life; 
and, in fine, the Integral or universological synthesis 
is that which embraces and cotrdinates these two 
In a bi unity, subjecting the religions and practi- 
cal to the guidance of the purely rational, —the purely 
rational meaning, nota system of general raisonne- 
ments about the facts of 3 and observation, but 
an absolute metaphysical and logical analysis of the 
universal nature of things. 

The earliest philosophy had aimed at this objective 
synthesis. John the Revelator had locked to it with 
confidence, before he became a Christian, to solve the 
mystery of beling. As e Christian, his attention and 
hope were turned away from this earlier promise, as 
something disappointing and futile, and fixed upon the 
subjective synthesis of Christianism. It is the pros- 
entation of these two views, and the transition of the 
author's mind from the one to the other, as the hope 
of the world, which is the burden of the Revelation, 

I now discover, therefore, that the Apocalypse is a 
divine drama in two acts, grander in conception, and 
more grandly outwrought, from a purely literary 

t of view, than the Divina Commedia of Dante, 
ut demanding the special key of the ancient hermet- 
lelsm, to unlock the treasures of Ita peculiar form of 
literature, The subject of the first act of the drama 
is the promised. mgr Fa Lea orde rohina (the 
enigma tonca philosophy, and tho 
virtual fallure of philosophy to redeem ita promise, 
The enigma is toprosenind by the “book written 
within and on the back side, sealed with seven seals 
(absotutely sealed, ch. v., v. I.), Impervious in all 
senses to the searching aight of the inquirer. The 
meagre outcome of the immense promise of philoso- 
phy to solve the enigma, and its small and disappoint- 
ng result (the virtual failure of the attempt to insti- 
tute an objective synthesis) is represented by the 
other “little book ” (ch. X., v. 2), sweet in the 
mouth, but bitter in the belly (v. 9,10). The snb- 
ject of the second act of the drama is the real solu- 
tiou of the same problem and enigma, through the 
new and true religion,—Christianity,—by the marriage 
of the God-man,—the di teacher and martyr, 
“our Lord,’’—and the prospective dipinized h z 
the New Jerusalem, or the Church (John's concep- 
tion of the subjective syntheals). 

rr sia s 
proem or general introduction, and a dedication of 
the drama to the whole Christian world. The firetact 
extends from the first or, excluding the proem, from 
the feurth to the tenth chapters Inclasive. The 
eleventh la a special introduction to the second 
eur noes the long period of evil—what Fourier 

the subversive career of mankind—p 
the advent of high harmony. From the twelfth 
ter, maaan, to te pad ie the second r 
magnificent drama, It borsta u us, at open- 
ing of the twelfth chapter, with the of 
the glorified woman, the Charch,—the destined bride 
ol the Lord. From this point up to the nimetesnth 
chapter, eleventh verse, space ia filled with the 
most vivid plotures of the confilcts and conquests of 
the Charch with and over the S and 
beast, the old traditional dectrine; and over Babylon, 
the old and false social order. At this 
Lord, the Word of God (ch. xir., v. 18), the Logos, 
the bridegroom, is introduced and duly celebrated. 
He aids the Charch to her final conquest. The beast 
and the false prophet (another aym of the preva- 
lent badness of times) are overcome and impris- 
oned (v. 20); and the action of the drama now moves 
on with majestic sweep to ita grand dénouement, In 
the marri of the Kina or KINGS and LORD OF 
LORDS with the Church, the redeemed world, sym- 
bolized by the New Jerusalem, and the new heaven 
and the new earth. 

We may now return to the consideration of the 
numerical clauses Involved in the drama, including to 
some extent à farther notice of the hermetic numerals 
at l The fact that seven means all is admitted 


completed, or made sufficiant all his work 

seventh day; and that henes, also, it was adopted as 
a sacred number, a number chiefly employed in ralig- 
joua concerns in order to remind mankind: of the 
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creation and ite trae author.” (Kitto, Cyc. of Bib. 
Lit. w. seven.) Philosophy inverts the order of re- 
sponse, after this manner. It first shows the sde- 
quate logical reasons for the values assigned fo this 
and the other sacred numbers by the early or so- 
called hermetic thinkers, and then points out the 
fact that the sup history of creation in Genesis, 
the rest of on the seventh day included, is 
merely the reading of these early philosophic specula- 
tions into mythical story. F: 

First, in respect to 7, with ite meaning of all, um- 
mation, or tha whole, This was nothing more than 
the tradition of the first discovery of the fact that cer- 
tain numbers are sume or of other numbers 
which sre factors or parts of these larger and entire 
sums. Thus 3 is the all or ar! of 1 and 2(1+2); 
7 of 3 and 4 (3+4); and 12 of 3 multiplied by 4 (3x4), 
or of 7 plus 5 (7+5),. ete. Thie inclplency of arithme- 
tic is now for us so simple, so much of the nature of 
necessary and obvious truth, that it requires a mental 
effort to conceive that it was, for its day, a great 
ecientific discovery; proclaimed as such; talked of 
by the learned of that unlearned period; stamped 
upon the wondering mind of the masses, and so mag- 
nified in importance that it remained impressed upon 
the general public as something marvellous, and ulti- 
mately as mystical, cal, and ‘‘sacred,” long after 
those early scientists who first made the observation 
had forgotten it, as anything other than a natural 
and aimple fact. 

Almost any number, belng ln fact the sum or pro- 
duct of certaln other and complement of numbers, 
might be taken as all or whole, and accordingly 3, 4,5, 
7, 9, 10, and 12 occur In the Kabbala in that sense, 
when the confasion pointed out by scholars for in- 
stance in the phi y of Pythagoras. The 7, how- 
ever, gained a eral and almost exclusive promi- 
nence for this idea, except that 12 represented it ln a 
still higher and holier sense, less philosophia and more 
religious, especially whem doubled, 24, or squared, 
144, and again when augmented by the usual decl- 
mal series of numbers,—140,000, etc, The reason of 
this predominance of these two numbers 7 and 12, 
as indices of complete summation, was doubtless the 
pivotal importance of 3 and 4, the immediate (less 
slemen and more elaborate) successors of 1 and 2, 
and the relation of 7 and 12 with theee numbers, and 
with each other, the fact that 7 la their aum 
and 12 their prodact. © are thus conducted back 
— 2 of the qualitative meanings assigned 

The 4 was the elaborated heed (2, the elementary) 
of the even number series, 2, 4, d, 8, etc.; and 3 
elaborated bead (1, the elementary) of the odd number 
series, 1, 3, 5, T, etc. Even means equal, odd means 

Herbert Spencer has elaborately and con- 
clusively shown that the universal form of Intel- 
Iectual mentation, or, in other words, of the whole 


process of reasoning, ls the on and dis- 
crimination of equality and inequality (of the dual 
relation of the equal and the unequal; f. e., of odd 


and even, evan and odd). Spencer, Psyc. v. II. 
pp- 352-8, et al. The first discoverers odd and 
Sven, as a simple fact of the distribution of num- 
bers, were close upon the track of, and had a more 
or lees clear perception of, this astute presi! apr 
reformulated in eur day Mr, 8 A 
method of formulation was to En a | age 
and very significant meaning to the number 4, and 
another contrary and equally significant meaning to 
the number 8, Let us see what were the m 

ao asalgned. A 
r with the geo- 
metrical equare ga square, equared, 
or on the neko,” and so with superior excel- 
lence,—number, form, and morala thus analogi- 
cally, and as It were apiritually associated by a tle of 
relation transcending the particular sphere; 4 came 
also to denote spiritual and divine affairs, and also 
ANALOGIA, or the higher logic. It was named in 
Greek the tetracktls, or sacred four. 

The number 3 was firat associated, on the contrary, 
with the geometrical triangle (isosceles), and with 
all things raHo-ed, or from a broad base to 
an sper; and then with ratio or reason; and with 
reasoning of the Indactive order (from apex to base) 
and of the deductive order (from base to apex), ali 
of which was deemed a lower, Inferior, and merely 
kuman method of mentation. as compared with the 
transcendental end divine method, signified by 4. 


vergency, the 
a ordinal series, 


©, analogical or vine, 
mascnloid ; aad the 8 was relatively incorrect, (th 
in the form of ratio or reason), subordinate, mere 
logical or literal, human, devilish, and feminold (as 
contrasted with the spiritual, divine, and masculold. 
Cf. the theological expressions more divino and mors 
nano). Herein is the germ of the whole doctrine 
of the imperfection of the haman reason, and of the 
fact that it can be and is transcended by a divine 
revelation made to another and different faculty of 
the mind than that which merely reasons, after the 
the human of reasoning. We also now zee 
clearly what Cicero, already quoted, himself doubtless 
an initiate, means, when he says that 7 (3+4) Is ‘the 
knot and cement of all things, as being that by which 
the natural and spiritual world are comprehended in 
ene idea.” 

The classical expression ter, quater que beati” 
(thrice and four times blessed), contains an alluslon 
to the union of 8 and 4 in the composition of 7, 
meaning absolutely, or in the highest degree. It is 
the same with the frequent repetitions of three and 
Jour in the first chapter of Amos. See, for a striking 


to sugment the Interest In, and the recognition of, 
the importance of this unique literature, 

The numerical exposition will be continued in the 
next number, 


SOOKAL SCIENCE. 


Surely the workd moves when our friend 
“A. W. K.“ diecovers that there is no road” 
to a knowledge of social science, But there is a 


lain path, the first in which is to perceive one’s 
fack ot knowledge; ana if “A. W. K.“ will persevere 
in that path of study, although he will it hard 
with no “short cuts,“ I venture to assure him 
that he will be repaid for all his labor, and will be 
saved the painful necessity of believing and promul- 
gating the gospel of despair. He may soon learn the 
wide difference between polltical economy and social 
ecionce, and be able to distinguish between destruc- 
tive political communism and constructive social 
communism, and between all forms of communism 
and integral association as advocated by Fourler. 

Of constructive communism we have good exam- 
ples in this country, In the Shakers and kindred 
celibate societies, and in the Onelda Community 
and others having pecallar marriage systeme, In 
none of these ls there “an equal division of the re- 
sults of labor,” nor in fact any division of the resulta 
of labor except enongh thereof to each according to 
his needs, to sv shelter, clothing, fooi, and 
whatever the Individual uses. To make a division 
of the results of labor would Individualize them, and 
so destroy the community of property. 

In point of fact, in a pure communism all the 
property accamalated beyond that necessary to sus- 
tain the imdividnala is owned by the community, and 
is held and managed by one or more trustees. 

This ae of social * 7 a — — of 
persone, perhaps ways continue to do so; 
and that it does not “deprive these of the only stimu- 
lus to exertion,” is by actual facts, a little 
study of which will make known to “A. W. K.“ that 
more industrious people than the Shakers and the 
Onstda Communista do not exist in our individualts- 
tic societies, and that they are rich in this world’s 
goods, and raise and sustain neither paupers nor 
criminals, 

But “wo must build with the materials Nature has 
provided for us“; and the element of individuality, or 
eelfiom, is as inherent as altruism, and an in 
social scienco must take account of all the elements 
of man’s nature. and must show us how to create an 
environment exactly suited to the complete derelop- 
ment of all our faculties. Doubtless At is easier to 
adapt ourselves to the environment than to create an 
environment that shall be more satisfactory,” if one 
is a cowardly conservative. But no i would 
ever have been made on that principle. our ances- 
tors had been content with their condition and en- 
vironment, we should have been naked savages in- 
stead of partially humanived and civilized beings. 

A noble and manly discontent la the firet step In 
progress. All honor to the worki en for that 
they are not satisfied with their condition, albelt they 
do - et know more of social science than most 
people do, 

erbert Spencer has done good work for his fel- 
lowe, but his labors bear such a relation to social 
science as the work of the Coast Survey does to the 
discovery of the mariner’s compass, or as a completa 
history of the origin and ag se ee of asiling vea- 
eels does to the invention of the steam-boat, or aa 
a perfect map of one's own country does to the dis- 
covery of new lands, or as a history of roads and car- 
tiages propelled by animal force does to the Inven- 
tion of railroads and steam locomotion. We owe all 
science and all art and all progress to these brave 
sonla who did not shrink from attempting to create 
more satisfactory conditions and environments than 
those ln which they found themselves. 

The social compass has been found and announced 
by Charles Fourier, and those principles which con- 
sitate it have been logically and mathematically 
demonstrated to be true by Stephen Pearl Andrews 
in bis elucidation of social sclence as one of the most 


Important branches of Universology. 


cannot be got at by any amount 

or Spencer, or by any short cut or royal road, it is 
hardly worth while for him to d about social 
eclence; and when he has done 40, he will not preach 
the cheap and dismal doctrine of despair. ESO 


AID FROM AUSTRALIA, 


ntit one has mastered these prisni les, which 
0 — of Mill 


DEAR EDITOR or INDEX :— 

Receiving as I do mach delicious spiritual food 
from THE EX, gratitude and justice Impal me to 
help to support it. I cannot do so with my pen, nor 
does it requlre that help from me if I could give It, 
seoing that you have numerous learned and intelli- 
gent coadjutors and contributors who are thus alding 
you to carry on the good work,—the advocacy of the 


calm of fair freethought. But I-may help 
you lee with some of the money — re- 
quired for that work. I therefore send you another 


£5 (five joanda); my subscription for 1879, which 
please allot as follows: for— 

1. Two coples of InDEx for 1879, to be posted to 
addresses named to you. 


Pay for * — and— 

4. Place balance to INDEX . 

If you think that my action may prompt others to 

send money-help to Tar InpEx, you are at liberty 

to pablish my letter. 

j I Stevens I sayt 
ngust thoughts your absence, a for 

other mercies, and trusting that — Gren much 

strengthened by the spell.“ belleve me yours in the 

cause of Free and Fair Inquiry, B. R. 
SYDNEY, Australis, Nov. 6, 1878. 


“HEAR BOTH SIDES.” 
PROVIDENCE, R.I., Jan. 2, 1879, 

Dear Mr. ABDOT: — : 

I enclose my subscription to Tax INDEX for 1879, 
Had I the power, I would be glad to Increase it a 
hundred fold; but the times are terribly out of joint 
with me, and that . dream which I 1 
is common to us all, of possessing a purse as full as 
the heart, has no prospect of realization. But I 
should be very sorry to part company with Tux Im- 
DEX, I love it for what many would think ite chief 
fault, because I find in it sentiments so opposed to 
my own, and ifs own as well. I cannot but judge of 
a man’s real fealty to the truth by hie willingness te 
abide by the motto, “Audi alteram partem,” Since 
the old „I have not found a paper so just in 
that respect, I wish aleo to thank you for your 
course in to the subject which has been so 
prominent in your columns for the last year or 60. 
Tt has not been a pleasant subject; no doubt it bas 
deen more ble to you than to your readers. 
I think we all shall be glad when it ceases to occupy 
so much of your comtracted tho I am eure 
its ventilation has resulted lu muc! There are 
few liberala in this city who do not heartily pa- 
thize with you in the position which you and 
held. Long may Tax Iwpmx live to bear the stand- 
ard of true religion,—that summum bonum which is 
of all things most desirable, but, I am afraid, of all 
things most dificult, Yours for all the truth it is 
best for us to know, CHARLES APLIN. 

P. S. - As I closed my letter, THE INDEX came in, 
and I have read the letter of Mr. Appleton. I have 
no acquaintance with him, but from the two or three 

Ihave heard from him, I should think his 

re consisted in bitter hostility to eve oisg 
institution in the world, and thinke that all we 
to bring the millennium fs a repetition of the French 
Revolution. If liberals ever do divide on this ques- 
tion, and there are symptoms, put me down for the 
“Religion of Purity“ now and forever. C. A. 


Aw ENGLISH WRITER has been sharply criticising 
the management of the London public schoels 
known as „Board Schools,“ and prodaces the fol- 
lowing as specimens of the written examinations of 
some of the scholars :— 

Where is Turkey? 

„Turkey is the capital of Norfork.’ 

“Whereis Turin? 

“Tureen le the cappital of Chiner, the poepul 
there lives on burda nesta and has long tails.’ 

“‘Gibberralter is the principle town of Rooshia.’ 

“What do you know of the patriarch Abraham? 

„He was the father of Lot, and ad tow wifes— 
wan was called Hishmale and the t’other Haygur. 
He kept wan at home, and he turn’d the t’other inte 
the desert, where she became a pillow of salt In the 
day-time and a pillow of fire at nite.’ 

“What do you. know of Joseph? 

“Hee wore a koat of many 
chief butler to Faro and told his dreams. Hee mar- 
Tied Potiffers dorter, and he led the Gypehans out of 
bondage to Kana, in Gallllee, and then fell on his 
sword and died, in site of the promises land.“ 

“Give the names of the books of the Old Testa- 


ment. 

“ ‘Devonshire, Exeter, Littikus, Numbers, Strom- 
omy, Jupiter, Judges, Rath, ate.’ 

“What is s miracle? 

„Don't know,’ 

“If you saw the sun shining overhead at midnight, 
what would you call it? 

The moon.“ 

But if you were told it was the sun? 

„ should say it was a lle.“ 


“Another boy, giving his impressions in regard te 
Moses, wrote as follows: 

“(Ho was an Egypehion. He lived in a hark maid 
of bull-rashers, and be kepa golden carf, and wor- 
shipt braizen snakes, an he hes nuthin but kwales 
and manner for forty year. He was kort by the alr 
of his od while riding under the bow of a tree, and 
he was killed by his son Abalon, as he was s- hanging 
from the bow. His end was pease!’ 

„ 0 * 

„What ls meant conscience?’ sald = school- 
master to his class, e almost simultaneous reply 
of half their number was :— 

“tA hinward monitor.’ An Inspector who hap- 
pened to be present inquired: ‘And what do you un- 
deratand by a monitor?’ To this an intelligent 
youth exultingly answered: A hironclad,’”’ 


enta, Hoes were 
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To ADVERTISERS. 


‘The following states the experiance of a 
succesafol Bookseller who has advertised in 


Gentlomen,— Having had oonasion to adver- 
tive in your paper at during the ine the park two yearn 


1 tati 
Fare mayi obtained vory nacotiry re 
turns—better in fact than from book advert- 
taements in any other paper T have adver- 
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phan: yer oe have frequently been 
months after the tn 12 of the 
advertisement, showing that your paper 18 
kept on file erred to. to 33 your readers, 
mm try 
Aba B. @rwenrns, 
Special arrangements will he made at re- 
duced terms ter long-time or axtendad ad- 
Vertisements. Address 
THE INDEX, ‘ 
No. 381 Wanner Brun. 
Boston. 
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It iu the object of THE INDE to give public 
@teerance to the boldest, most cultivated. and 
Dest matered thought of the age on all religious 
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Bary Uberalahonid subscribe for THE INDEX, 
Og the best popular exponent of Religious Liber- 
aie. Every Christian minister, and every think- 
fag church-member, should sabscribe for it, as 
We clearest, most candid, and most scbolarty ex- 
position of the differences between Free Thought 
am@ Dramgetical Christianity, and as the bert 
means of becoming well informed of the argn- 
menis on4 the movements whioh the Church will 
Bavo to moot in the future. 

Aknost every number contains a discourse or 
leading article, which slong ia worth the price of 
e year’s subscription. 

Prot. MAX MUELLEE, of Oxford, England, in 
A letter to the Editor published in THE INDEX 
ter January 4, 1873, taya: That the want of a 
@uraal entirely devoted to Religion in the widest 
Samas of the word should be felt in Ameriea—that 
gash a journal should have been started and so 
powerfully supported by the best minds of your 
Oovuntzy —is a good cignofthetimes. There u no 
Sach Journal in England, Franoe, or Germany; 
ough the number of so-called religious or the- 
Olegics] periodicals is, as you know. vory large.” 
And later still “I read the numbers of your N- 
DEX with ‘noroasing interest.“ 
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Freedom and Fellowship in Relig” 
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Eobert Dale Owen, Dr bertel, ‘Wendell 
Phil new theme’ orace Beaver, A. B. 
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Julia ara Howe, and others,—all given 
on the platform of the Free Religious As- 
sociation, Price (reduced) $1.50. 
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ing of the Free Religious Association’? 
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wrepeadings of Ninth Annual Meet 
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he Practical Methods and 
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For saries of important Tracts see last 
page f THE INDEX. 


‘These publications are for sale at the office 
of the Free Religious Association, 231 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. The Annual Reports 
for 1868 and 1871 cannot be supplied, and the 
supply of otherd previous to that of 1873 is 
quite limited and at special rates. Orders 
by mail may be addressed Free Religious 
Association, 23] Washington Street, Boston, 
Mass." 
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No, 1.—TKruths for the Times, by F. E. 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Affirmadonns” 
and “Modern Principles." Mz. CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of “The Origin of Bpe- 
cies,” says, In a letter to the editor notorig- 
inally intended for publication, but subse- 
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them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almost every word.“ New Edition. Price 
10 centa; 13 copies 51.00. 


No. 2.—Feoar of the Living God, by 0. 
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Name and the Thing, by F. EB. Abbot, 
attempta to shaw that the popular derive- 
tion of the word Religion is incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that a new conception 
of it, based on the Lew of Evolution, oon- 
sistent with absolute Freedom af Thought, 
and independent even of belief in God, is 
the necessary condition of the perpetuity 
of Religion among men. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies $1.00. 
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Essays by Rev. James Freeman Clarke, 
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THE INDEX aime— 


To tnerease general intelligence with respect 
to religion: 

To foster a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual: 

To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, trath for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, homanitarisniam 
for sectarianiam, devotion to anivernal ends 
for absorption u selfish schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig- 
tom shall take the place of dogmatinm and 
eccleaiasticiam throughout the world, and 
whan the welfare of hamanity here aad 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
pabiio activities. 


In addition to its general objects, the prac- 
tical object to which THR INDEX is special- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, forthe pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and oo 
alstent secularization ef the political and e- 
ucational institutions of the United States. 
he Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people. The last 
vestiges of csoclestastical contro) must be 
wiped ont of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of theseveral States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution. 
To accomplish this object, the Liberaln must 
make a united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organise 
à great NATIONAI. PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who believes in tbla movement 
give it direct ald by helping to Increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATUBES. 


The publication of a valuable leading pe- 
per or osany of a thoughtful character, in 
each issue, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX, 

Begular editorial comtributions will con- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known em- 
ment writers who have already done #0 much 
to give to THE INDEX its present high 
position. Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracts from valas- 
bie books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as clroumstanoes shall render possible. 


AGENTS. 


Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city and town throughout the ooun- 
ty. 6 most liberal torma are offered, 


The price of THE INDEX is Three Dol- 
lars a year, payable in advance; and 20 
centa postage for the year; and at the 
tame rate for shorter periods, All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sendor’s risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered lat- 
tor, or post-office money order. The name, 
with address in full, must be accompanisd 
with the money in each case. 


Address THE INDEX, 
No. 281 Washington Street, Boston. 
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PRS cial ORTARA a ROO E 
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to order. 
THE INDEX, 231 Washington Bt., 


W E STERN LECTURES. 


MRS, CLARA NEYMANN intends to go 
West, on a lecture tour, in Febru: and 
March, and woul! like to make sdditional 

Jments to lecture on social and froe- 
themes, wheter ii the English or 


German t Address her for 
inion Ta Lane, Now Tork. Tork. 


NOTABLE TREATISE. 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


THE COUNTERFEIT AND THE TRUM; 


Reasons for Opposing Both. 
BY 


REAB-ADMIBAL MAXSE, 


Of ths British Royal Navy. 


This te little book of Tè agen, TU 
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Popular Science Monthly. 
CONDUOTED BY 
E. L. and W. J. YOUBANS, 
Containing instructive and inte 


leading scientific men of different countries; 
accounts of important scientifc discoveries; 
the application of science to the practical 
arts; latest views put forth concerning 
anual 3 dy savants ot the highest 
author 

Prominent attention will also be given to 


society and —— — to golentiflo educs- 
won, and to which rae oo 
the progressivo nature of scientific 1. 


$ is an instrustivs and valuable monthly, 
aaa 
2 oonsequencs, is continually increasing 


TEE POPULAR SOTENCE MONTHLY is now A 
1 octavo of 128 e 


with the 
pt ree 1870, It is handsomely Seman 

„and, when necessary to further 
cour e ideas of the writer, fally illus- 


TERMS: Five dollars per annum; or, fifty 
r. number. 
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js $20.00 per annum. 
Tas POPULAR Sm MONTHLY and AP- 
PLETONS’ JOURNAL, ze $7.00 per an- 


num (full price, $8 
The vol 4 a May and November of 
each — 


Wo will be glad t send jar Periodical Oat- 
alogile, free, upon application. 
D. APPLETON & 00., PuBLIBEERS, 


540 & 551 Broadway, New York. 


CHEAP OFFER. 


any address on the prepayment of 90 omnts, 
Ho. 231 Washington Bt., Boston, Mass. 
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sonal F.0. Order payable to Francis Elling- 
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RADICAL LIBERAL LECT- 
By B. F. Underwood, 


Ton tas Fata un WINTER oF 1878-4. 


ism. 
E hl DAA versus Design in Nat- 


1 An Hour with German Thinkers, 
and 8 — in the 


aE oP a Future of a Future Life 


ie there a P. 

* Demands of Liberalism Pertaining 
to Btate Secularization. 

12. Memogentia Marriage serene the Vagueiis 

18. Womans 5 Past and Present; Her 

14. 2 Revivals: Their Causes and 

18. The ies and Triumphs of Free- 

n Europe and Amerios. 

16, Issues of the Age. 

17. Buddha u 

1 Egypt: Its Laws, Customs and 
19. The French Revolution: Its Oanses and 


res. 
30. Orimes and Cruelties of Bupersti 
. Cook and other “Scientific” — 
of Materialism Reviewed. 


22. Pains the Pioneer of Freethought in 
America. 


39. A Liberal’s Answer to the Question, “If 
What?” > 


a, Evidences for the Divinity of the Bible 
x. Papane Assumptions Regarding the 
1. Bible Prophooica Faistkoa by the Facts 
24. Popular Objections to Liberalism Con- 


For terms, ete. 
B. F. 0g 
THORNDIKE, Mass. 


THE INDEX AS AN 


ADVERTISING MEDIUM, 


Testimony of one who has tried it. 


FLORESOR, lows, Jan. B, 1878. 
. THE INDEX is the best advertizing 
medium which I have Ley 
E. C. WALEER. 


GOOD PHOTO GRAPHS 


or 
O. B. FROTHINGHAM, 
T. W. HIGGINEOR, 


Are now for sale at the office of THE INDEX, 
and will be mailed postpaid to any address 
on receipt af price. Single Photographs, 35 
cents each; complete Bet of Nine Fhoto- 
graphs, $1.50. 

Address, THE INDEX, 

No. $31 Washington St., Boston, Mass 


SEE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIA- 


Send to Ot NAI Washington fe. Boston, Mans., 

I. Taxaviow oy Onvrzcs PROPEBTT, by 
ames Parton, 5 ots.; ten, 0 Sta.; 

one hundred, $1.50. 

I. Tas Bios AnD Bornos, by John Weise. 


III. Tas SymPatTayr or RELIGIONES, by T. W. 
n. Enlarged n 


for 


stood by a Onthoilo Am citisem 
e citisen (F.E. abbot. (Two 
Horticul Feb. 13 


RAO Awp RSYELATION, by W. J. Potter. 
21221 (Ten for 30 .; ons 


NEW BOOKS 
For Radical Thinkers. 


THE BIBLE FOR LEARNERS, By Dr. 
H. Oort, Professor at A „ and Dr. 
Batterdam. with 


III.. New Tes 
tion). Price g. % per volume, 
BIBLE OF TO-DAY. Ry 
Obed wick ick. N the N Treenite 
and eclentifis oritiotsm 
ot the „5 the Bible and their 
mutaal relations. 304 pages. Price $1.59. 


WHAT ag 2 THEI BIBLE? By J. T. Bunder- 
land. euewor the 


mestica in 
the the Tight ot the Scholarship and in the 
most reve pages. 
Price $1.0, 
2 8 OF ISRAEL. 


From the 
“Its parp ee is to 
Senne acoonnt of 


A MODERN SYMPOSIUM. Enbjects: 
Seal aud à Future Lite; —— 
Morality of n _Deolins Raligt 


James Stephen, Lord 7 
the Deen of Bt. Pa! ke of U. 
Lip he pages. Prise 91.25. arsy 


- 
lh 


DEFER ATON ANP, BANE IPY: 


people sa in indus B 
Samuel Royes. pages. ar i 


Any of the above-named books sant, pest-paid, 
on receipt of price. Address THE INDEX, 21 
Washington Street, Boston. 


$66 e H. feri 2 780. 


$5 10 520 R 


278. 
WEEST NEWTON 


English and Classical School, 
The twenty-fifth school year of this Fam- 


NEW BOOK BY 
INGERSOLL. 


Contains his latest lectures on Ned 


Beat J 8 tof price by THE 
INDEX 2 Washington He., Boston.” 
PUBLICATIONS 


NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE 
OF AMERICA. 


1. Equat BrosTs m Contains 
an rical Account of Liberat 
angue movement; a full of the 
Den denn at 


saya hy F. E. B. F. 

tatio: mood, and oth À * — 
n 

List of ete, oto: 


Charter Members, 
Octavo, pp. 190. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 75 


3. PATRIOTIO ADDRESS TO THE PEOPLE OF 
Usrrep rar, adopted at Phils- 
4, Resolutions 


. Parvin 
Co 


F20THINGHAWM’S WORKS. 


THE RELIGION OF HUMANITY. An Es- 
say. Third Edition—Revised. Price $1.0, 


d and vigor- 


THE CHILD'S BOOK OF RELIGION. For 
Sunday-echools and Homes. Price . 00. 
THE SAFEST CREED, AND OTEER Drs- 

COURSES. Imo, Cloth, 61.50. 
Not “food for babes,” but full of E 
tion for earnest and thoughtful me: 

STORIES FROM THE LIPS oF THE 
A With Frontispiece, Cloth, 
“The Parables are so re-told as to absorb 

the attention of the reader, and to 

writer believes to 


e alike young 
and wid. tion's Herald (Methodis 
STORIES OF THE PATRIARCHS. With 

Frontispiece, Cloth, $1.00, 
“A work of onlara zi and taste; it will be 
welcome to all and given the sublimest 
ood in the language 


e 
333 | of a child. —-Springflald Re . 


BELIEFS OF THE UNBELIEVERS. A 
Lecture, 12mo, Cloth, 2 

TRANSCENDENTALISM NEW ENG- 
LAND. A History, avian sketches and 
a of — AX Parker, Mar- 
eto. rd, Ol be Brook Harm Ser por- 
vo 0 8 ir 

By, of the author, $2.50. 2 


; | THE LIFE OF THEODORE PABEER. 8yo. 


With Portrait, $3.00. 


The New York Zyibuns closes en ape bs a 
half column review of — book b; 

“It holds up a ose specimen of ro- 
dust manliness whose form and lineamen nts 
oan be studied with equal advantage by 
friend and fos." 


THE ORADLE OF THE DURER. A ig 4 
in Primitive Ohristianity, Ulustra' 
tance of the Megtante f en * 
n the key to the de- 
tianity from Judaism 


— t ot Chris 
velopment o 
Octavo, Cloth, §1.75. 

Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 
THE INDEX 231 Washington St., Boston. 
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Single Copies Seven Cents. 
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BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, JAN. 16, 1879. 


WHOLE No. 473. 


LIBERAL LEAGUE PLATFORM 


For the Presidential Election of 1880, 
ADOPTED AT RUOHESTER, N. L., OOT. 26, 1877. 


1. ——— BEPARATION OF CHUBOH AND STATS, to be 

amendment of the United States Constitu- 

ent ia dadldg the equitable taxation of church Property, 
I. of the public schools, abrogation of Sabb: 

2 laws. abolition of chaplaincies, prohibition of — 

Uc approp ons Tor mei — purposes other 

general en 

2 NATIONAL. Fa . n in 

their , political, and religious to be guar- 

amendment of the United 82412 Go Constitution, 

the United States courts. 
K UNIVERSAL UOATIÒN THE Basis OF UNIVERSAL 
arantesd 


ing State to maintain a thoruy, — b- 
tio system, and to permit no chil within its ta 
to grow np without a elementary education. 

1 e nomination of candidates upon ue above 


pattorm was ponpon tponad to future Congress of the Na- 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT 


PROPOSED AB A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION. 


ARTICLE 1, * 
nor any State shall make 


the free 


people ponde- 


preas, or the right of 
0 . — for a re- 


or of 
A omen assemble and to petition 


dreas of 
. religions teat shall ever be. required as 2 


any of law or equi consequence of an —.— 

bo or sha may hold on oom subject of religion. Ke person 
shall ever be required br law to contribute directly or indi- 
to the nes QE any —— — pF or dody at 

be or she Ís nota 8 membe 
Baorios 3. Neither the ted Btates, “por any State, 
pa ha ality, or — ell division of any State 
or $ levy any tax, or make any grant, or 
„ for the support, or aid, any h, 
peot, i or denomina. or 

order oF a in 2 32 the faith or doctrines of 


order, or daacesination whatsoever. 
5 shall have power to enforce the 
various provisions of this Article by appropriatelegialation. 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISH. 


1, We ped that churches and other soclesiastical 


public money, shall be discontin 
3. We demand that all public appropriations tor educa- 
tional and — institutions of a sectarian character 


. 


D . 


that all laws directly or indirectly entf 
of Sunday as the Babbath shall be re 


shall be — —.— ulrements of natural morality, 
onal sights, od epee arial erty. 

in the Constitutions of the 

U States and of th he several Btates, but also in the 

aamin — the same, no * or ad- 

van shall be con to Christianity or spe- 

ial > that our entire system he fonsa. 

«i administered o 7 wi seoular basis; and that 


and 
whatever changes shal! necessary to 
eousistently, nafinohingiy, s — promptly made. 


‘The above i» the platform of TRW lmDEX, so far as the 
— ts — langgrn 4 concerned. But no other 


ron, and 
o organization, can be {uuy e truthfully held responsi- 
for it without bis or Its explicit approval. 
bie * s * 3 CIB E. ABBOT. 


WorcesTEn has $1,930,700 of untaxed real estate 
mostly belonging to the churches, ` 

Miss ANNA DICKINSON Is about to lecture again, 
but does not abandon permanently her histrionic am- 


bitlon. 
A SovurHERN negro believes that Thankegiving, 


Christmas, and New Year come tooclose together. He 
therefore recommends the consolidation of the three 
as Thaukschristyear,“ to be hereafter celebrated In 
a lump on the first of January. 

Next SUNDAY afternoon, January 19, at 3 o'clock, 
the Firat Liberal League of Boston will hold a meet- 
ing at the Woman's Club Rooma, 4 Park Street. An 
essay on The Hebrew Prophets” will be read by 
F. E. Abbot; after which there will be a general dis- 
cnasion and social Intercourse, All friends of this 
League are Invited to attend. 

JUDGE HERSCHELL V. JOHNSON of Georgia, having 
an important sult on trial that could not well be in- 
terrupted, kept Thanksgiving Day by holding court, 
directing, however, that the court should be opened 
with religious services. This is the gentleman who, 
before the civil war, declared epigrammatically in a 
public speech that “capital should own labor.” 
How beautiful ls such a man's regard for religion! 

Tae Omana Herald le responsible for thie Indi- 
crous anecdote, which shows the Indlan’s mode of 
contemplating the government's attempt to Chris- 
tianize” him: Recently General Crook, a Mr, Col- 
lina, of Omaha, and a son of President Hayes were 
on a hunting expedition In the Weat, and one day 
arranged to have the distinguished Indian man and 
statesman, Red Clond, their guest at dinner. After 
seating themselves around the festive board, and be- 
Ing ready to begin the onslaught upon the bounteous 
dinner of game, Red Cloud addressed the carver, Mr. 
Collins, inquiring: Do you pray before you eat?’ 
No,“ sald Collins, ‘Then,’ replied the chief, with 
great gravity and 3 ‘you will not steal from 
me. I” 

TEE CHICAGO Jewteh Advance gives this ludicrous 
instance of superstition in Russia: The Hamelz re- 
ports the following curions incident, quoting the 
Rasalan journal Nediela, ‘The Wook,’ as his author- 
ity: ‘The farmers in the district of Kabilianki (Gov- 
ernment of Poltava) have commenced to use kero- 
sone lamps in lieu of the tallow candles or thin laths 
of pine wood which they had been in the habit of 
using. This innovation displeased their spiritual 
shepherd, He therefore preached at his church that 
it was unlawful for an Orthodox Greek-Catholic to 
light his house with thie liquid. This sort of oll, he 
sald, comes from the decomposed part of Satan, who 
had been confined to rot beneath the mounts of Cau- 
casus since he rebelled against the heavenly powers. 
His parishioners listened to his wise expostalation, 
and banished the ungodly lampa from their houses. 
Here it must be remembered that the Ruselan censor 
would not permit such remarks to circulate in the 
press as pleasantries. The story must therefore be 
taken as a veritable fact.“ P 

TEHE Tribune says: It was about two years ago 


that Dr. Leonard W. Bacon wrote from Geneva, 


Switzerland, predicting the fallure of the Old Catho- 
lic movement In Europe. He now writes a letter to 
the Christian Union, stating that the collapse of the 
movement is already visible all over Europe, and that 
‘it will be manifest and complete In about twelve 
mgoths, extraordinaries excepted.’ He points out 
that the new government of Geneva begins with a 
general policy of non-interference in religious mat- 
ters, and, as the Old Catholic Charch in Geneva was 
created and is upheld by decrees and subsidies from 
the Hotel de Ville, non-interference is equivalent to 
annihilation. The Church consists simply of a 
clergy, salaried by the State, without congregations. 


When the salaries stop it is easy to infer where the 
Ohorch will be.“ Dr. Bacon recalls that when his 
prediction of two years ago was published, he was 
charged with ‘defective opportunities of information’ 
or ‘invincible ignorance.’ Considering where he had 
been and what he had been doing for five years, he 
felt like replying: ‘If I don’t tell you the truth about 
this Old Catholic humbug, don’t call it defective in- 
formation. Call it square lying.“ 

THE Tribune speaks thus of John Morley's Chal- 
lenge”: “John Morley, whose pen seems to be the 
duslest in all England nowadays, has thrown down 
the gauntlet to the clorgy in the last number of The 
Contemporary, He charges the priests with so de- 
bilitating the minds of men and women by promises 
and dreams that many a generation must come and 
go before Europe can throw off the yoke of supereti- 
tion. But he promises them that they shall be gen- 
erations of strenuous battle. ‘The growth of bright 
{deals and a nobler purpose,’ he says, ‘will go on, 
leaving ever and ever farther behind them your 
dwarfed finality and leaden, moveless stereotype. 
We shall pass yod on your flank; your fiercest darts 
will only spend themselves upon alr. We will not 
attack yon as Voltaire did; we will not exterminate 
you; weshall explain you. History will place each 
dogma in ite class, above or below a hundred com- 
peting dogmas, exactly as the naturalist classifies 
his species. From being a conviction it will sink to 
a curiosity; from being the guide to millons of 
human lives, it will dwindle down toa chapter in a 
book. As history explains your dogma, so science 
will dry it up; the conception of law will silently 
make the conception of the daily miracle of your 
altars seem imposaible; the mental climate will grad- 
ually deprive your symbols of their nourishment, and 
men will leave your system, not because they have 
confated it, but because, like witchcraft or astrology, 
it has coased to Interest them.’ This la certainly s 
sweeping challenge.“ 

THE EMINENT would-be assassine, Nobiling, Mon- 
casi, and Passauante, seem to have stimulated others 
to tread In the same path. The editor of the Piccolo, 
a liberal journal published in Naples, has received an 
anonymous letter from which ia translated the follow- 
Ing edifying paragraph: Dare no longer to censure 
men who entertain really liberal sentiments, Bear 
in mind that if in our ‘Sect,’ as you are pleased to 
denominate us, there exist men capable of stabbing 
a sovereign, there ars also men quite as capable of 
putting an end to the life of a wretch like you. The 
cruelty which will be practised on the unhappy man 
whose dagger falled will but register a new victim in 
the Republican ranks. The death of Passanante will 
be recorded in the book where your sentence is al- 
ready written.” With this, compare the following 
extract from L’ Avant-garde, organe collectiviste et 
anarchiste, a paper published at Chaux-de-Fonds, 
whose circolation In Germany is prohibited; “I must 
also say now that Olivia (the real name of the 
Spanish assassin) has not received any socialist edu - 
cation, but la aimply a revolutionist by nature and In- 
stinct, The asssssination of kings is really not the 
way to anion. Our plan is to destroy Inatitutlone 
which are tyrannical and despotic, and, so long as 
these institutions exist, we have not fulfilled our 
task. Therefore war to institations for the peace of 
the people; this has always been our motto. But 
there are men whose Ives are consecrated to the up- 
holding of these Institations, and we must get them 
out of the way in order to accomplish our work, I 
do not mike this rule for all sovereigns, as the task 
would be considered by some of onr people as too 
great. We should, for instance, make an exception 
of Alfonso XII. of Spain, He is at this moment the 
key-stone of the political arch of his country, on ac- 
count of his having no heir, After his death, Spain 
will become a mass of revolution,” 
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Fresr Frunxer: Well, I hear your young 
gor nor's made a match with Miss Deronda?” Sec- 
ond Flunkey: “Yass, he’s gone and done it!” First 
Flunkey: “Come now, What's the figure? Any 


Idea? Second Flunkey: Wall, taking overythink 


Into account, I calc’late his place’ll be wath abont 
eight undred a month,’’—Punch’s Almanack. 


States.” 


BY PROF, HENRY FAWCETT. 


At the present time I think it will be admitted that 
no economic questions assume greater importance 
than the tenacity with which the eae of protec- 
tion are clung to in many of even the most progressive 
countries, and the sudden and unexpected develop- 
ment of socialism, especially in Germany, and among 
that section of the working-classes who form what ls 
now known as the Labor Party in the United States. 
The former subject I brought forward last year, for I 
then attempted, while considering the leading argu- 
ments on which the protectlonists of America, the 
colonies, and of various continental countries base 
thelr opposition to free trade, to explain the causes 
which have retarded the more general acceptance of 
the principles of unrestricted commerce during the 

eriod which has elapsed since their adoption by 
d. I have been induced to select modern 
socialism as the subject of my present course of lect- 
ures, not only because of the extreme Importance of 
the question, but because there is, I believe, a closer 
connection than may at frat sight appear between the 
maintenance of a aystem of protection and the develop- 
ment of sociallatic ideas. It at once becomes evident 
from a consideration of the aims and proposals of the 
socialists of the present day that the most marked 
characteristic of modern socialism ld belief in the 
State. Between the socialism of former days and 
the socialism of the present time, there fe this dis- 
tinction: the schemes of the earller socialists were 
voluntary organizations, and, however much Individ- 
ual liberty had to be sacrificed by those who joined a 
socialistic community, no attempt was made to coerce 
any one to join it. The socialista, however, of the 
resent day propose to use the power of the State to 
fashion the entire community to a prescribed eco- 
nomic model. Modern socialism, therefore, possesses 
an Importance which is incalculably greater than can 
be attributed to any of the various communistic 
schemes which have been carried out simply by indi- 
vidual effort, It has been often remarked that suc- 
cess has not unfrequently its first origin In failure; 
and I think it can be shown that some of the eco- 
nomic movements of the present day, by which great 
results have been produced, and from which still 
greater resulta are anticipated, undoubtedly had their 
beginnings in the unsuccessful attempts which have 
from time to time been made to put into practice 
various communistic experiments. In the abortive 
eflorts of our countryman, Robert Owen, to introduce 
communistic principles into social life, were laid, I 
believe, the first foundations of that codperative 
movement which has in recent years assumed such a 
remarkable development, and the extension of which 
may be regarded as one of the greatest improvements 
that can be introduced Into modern industrial econ- 
omy. So long as the efforts of socialistes were re- 
stricted to the formation of voluntary organizations, 
there was no reason to regard their proposals with 
ap ension; on the contrary, such men as Owen 
and his coadjutors were the pioneers of many useful 
social reforms. For Instance, at his factory at New 
Lanark, the first systematic effort was made to secure 
the education 3 to * thom 
against overwor! e was also, in part, the origina- 
tor of the firat Infant school, which was established in 
London in 1819. Modern soclallem, however, as- 
sumes an entirely different aspect. There has now 
been conferred upon the working-classes in many 
countries a minance of political power; and no 
one who watches events which are now happening 
can doubt that, if socialism should continue to ad- 
vance with as mach rapidity ss It has lately shown in 
Germany and the United States, the day is not dis- 
tant when the socialjets will be able to control the 
legislation of those countries, The prospect is ons 
that may justly excite serlous apprehension, and 
therefore it becomes of the first tmportance to inquire 
what lo the attitude which should be aszumed toward 
& movement that may become formidable at any 
moment, 

It will not be difficult to show that no policy can 
be more short-sighted or more unwise than to en- 
deavor to repress socialiam by imposing legislative 
penalties on those who advocate its principles. All 
experience proves that the movement will not be thas 
suppressed, but, on the contrary, will, in all probabll- 
ity, be made to assume a more dangerous develop- 
ment. For centuries in our own country s succes- 
sion of statutes were passed, with the object of pre- 
venting combinations among the working: classes, and 
the chief result of this legislation was to Intensify all 
the worst evils which could result from such com- 
binations; for workmen were thus driven to form 
themselves into secret societies, It is scarcely possi- 
ble to make a graver mistake than to allow our judg- 
ment of a great social movement to be determined by 
some circumstance which may be accidentally con- 
nected with It. The recent deplorable attempt which 
was made on the Emperor of Germany’s life seems to 
dave caused many of the leading statesmen of that 
country to be panic stricken with alarm about social- 
ism, and they appear to have eagerly rushed to the 
conclusion that between socialism and political assas- 
sination there le a close and necessary connection. 
Socialists have been described by Prince Bismarck as 
“bandits,” who must be extirpated as if they were 
outcasts of soclety. Nothing can be more unfair or 
more unreasonable than to associate the socialists of 
Germany and other countries with the crimes of a 
few fanatics. Religion is not to be discarded because 
of the fearful deede of craelty which have been done 


® An Introductory lecture delivered at Cambridge, Octo- 
ber, 1873. 
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by zealots, who thought they were 
work H they tortured men into 
what they regarded as the true faith. The principles 
of socialism have not suddenly aprung into existence. 
They may now be assuming à new form, and new 
methods of carrying them out may now be pro H 
but from the earliest times the principles of socialism 
in various forms have been advocated by some of the 
wisest and best of men. The social life of the early 
Christians was organized on communletle principles, 
„All that believed were together, and had all things 
common, and sold their possessions and goods, and 
them to all men, as every man had need.“ 
broughont the “Republic” of Plato and the “‘Uto- 
pia” of Sir Thomas More, proposals are developed, 
with the utmost elaboration of detail, for organizing 
society on acommunistic basis. In fact, in every age 
and In every country, socialism has been more or less 
actively developed; for whenever there le a marked 
difference in the condition of different classes, when- 
ever the t wealth of the few can be contrasted 
with the deep poverty of the many, pathy is sure 
to be aroused, and a feeling spreads that some means 
should be adopted to secure a more equal distribution 
of wealth. th the object of remedying thia In- 
equality in the distribution of wealth, various 
emes have been from time to time propounded 
which, however much they differ, have all been based 
om what may be regarded as the fundamental princi- 
ple of socialism,—that men should not be permitted 
to appropriate to their sole use all that they are able 
to acquire, but that a portion of what they possess 
should be devoted to the relief of the necessitous. 

In order to show the futility of attempting to re- 
press socialism by legislative enactments, it may be 
mentioned that in countries where the rights of pri- 
vate property are most jealously defended, í 
tlons are maintained which are based on sociallatic 
principles. I shall have occasion presently to t 
out the particular form of socialism w is 
now obtaining such development in Germany and 
the United States has hitherto scarcely taken root at 
all In England; and yet for more than two centuries, 
by the authority of 
maintained in England which is based on socialistic 
principles. The Poor-Law of Elizabeth confera upon 
every man s legal claim to rellef. The funds required 
to provide this relief are obtained by enforcing a con- 
tribution from the general community. Ail, In fact, 
who have anything to spare are compelled, whether 
they wieh It or not, to subscribe to a common fund 
which is distributed among those who need to ba re- 
lieved. Althongh I shall endeavor to show that the 
socialistic programme which is now put forward 
would, if jt were carried out, be destructive of the 
beat Interests of society, yet any particular scheme 
is not to be condemned by simply saying It is social- 
istic, for If sociallam were to be regarded as a noxious 
weed to be extirpated wherever found, the English 
Poor-Law system would have to be abolished, be- 
cause It Infrin on the Institution of private prop- 
erty by decl that all that a man may acquire 
shall not be F by him for his own use, but 
a portion of it a be devoted to relieve the wanta 
of the poor. I have thought it important to consider 
the subject from this point of view, because nothin 
can be more unwise than to attempt to check eoclal- 
ism by indiscriminata abuse, and by treating the sub- 

ect as if every socialist must have some sinister ob- 

t to obtain, and as if every proposed reform which 

volves a socialistic principle must for that reason 
be denounced, 

Although I believe it can bs shown that the gravest 
mischief would result from carrying ont moat of the va- 
rious schemes which constitute the programme of mod- 
ern socialism, yet nothing can be more idle than to sup - 
pose that 2 movement which is dally gathering to Ita 
support an Increasing number of sincere and devoted 
adherents can be ked by general denunciation. 
If the movement la to be In any way arrested, it will 
be above all things necessary, in discussing the sub- 
ject, to free ourselves from prejudice. I will, there- 
ore, endeavor so to approach the subject that no so- 
clalist shall be able to say that I have done any in- 
justice elther to the cause he advocates or to the mo- 
tivea which prompt his action. 

After having carefully examined the proposals of 
the leading German socialists, and after having read 
the proceedings of the various socialistic congresses 
which have been held In recent years, I think it will 
be admitted that the following is a full and fair state- 
ment of the programme of modern socialism :— 

1. That there should be ne perite property, and 
that no one should be permitted to acquire property 
by inheritance. That all should be compelled to 
labor, no one having a right to live without labor. 

2. The nationalization of the land, and of the 
other lustruments of production; or, in other words, 
the State should own all the land, capital, machinery, 
—in fact, everything which constitutes the Industrial 
pisos of a country, in order that every industry may 

carried on by the State. 

These proposals to prohibit inheritance, to abolish 
private property, and to make the State the owner of 
ail the capital and the administrator of the entire in- 
dustry of the country, are put forward as represent- 
ing socialism in its ultimate and highest development. 
The socialists themselves admit that, as there is no 
immediate prospect of obtaining thelr objects in thelr 
complete form, It will be desirable to put forward 
p which involve a less fundamental change; 
and the following may con — de N as 
the objecta to be first striven for. These objects are 
regarded as not 2 desirable In themselves, but are 
looked upon as facilitating the complete realization 
of the socialistic ideal :— 

1, The establishment of codperative agricultural 
— associations supported by the 

tate, 

2. Universal, compulsory, and free education. 


forming a holy 
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3. A progressive Income - tax, and the abolition of 
indirect taxation. 


1 tion of mines, factories 

and NN E eng 
6, The State should find work for the unemployed 
by constracting public works, the necessary funds be- 


supplied by an unlimited Issue of money. 
me n a different 1 amount of 
Importance is attributed by socialista In different 
countries, Thus, the Continental socialista chiefly 
upon obtaining loans of capital from the State in 
to establish codperative undertakings. In the 
United States, where the people are more deeply in- 
fected by — 7 fallacies, much prominence is 
gran the socialists, who are there known as the 
arty, tothe great advantages which will be 
secured by making a sar easily accessible to the 
88 ted issue of paper money. 
t will, however, be observed that each of these pro- 
posals lavolves the obtaining, In some form or other, 
of State assistance; and it has been already remarked 
that this reliance upon the State is to be ed as 
the leading characteristic of modern socialiem. In 
the firet proposal It is contemplated that cod tive 
institutions should be maintained by capital advanced 
by the State. Education is to be made universal, but 
eStats is to pay for it. The accumulation of wealth 
is to be discouraged by the State, for if all taxation 
is to be abolished except a progressive {ncome-tax, the 
more prudent a man is, or, in other words, the more 
he saves, the more heavily he {a to be fined. Then, 
again, it le not to be left to each Individual to determine 
how long be shal) work. All freedom of action Is to be 
earrendered, for the length of the day’s work is to be 
rigidly prescribed by the State. Next, the system of 
State inspection ie to be indefinitely extended. It Ja 
no lo! to be confined to factories and workshops, 
but a State official is to be admitted Into every home. 
Lastly, It fə proposed that the funds which the State 
will require for all the manifold functions which It la 
to perform shall be provided by an unlimited issue of 


money. 

Pe alore proceeding to examine each of these pro- 
posals in detail, with the view of showing some of 
the consequences which they would produce, I think 
it will be well to consider how it has come to pass 
that socialiam, which appears to be almost dormant 
in England st the present time, le assuming such s 
marked development in Germany and the United 
States. I believe it is as unreasonable to suppose 
that a body moves through some inexplicable Im- 
pulse and not because some force has set it in mo- 
tion, as it is to conclude that there can be some great 
social movement suddenly called into envi witb- 
gut any cause, as if it were a more freak of Nature. 
It is not by mere chance that soelallatic principles 
are now increasing vitality. It will not, I 
think, be difficult to show that both in Germany and in 
the United States the soll has been carefully prepared 
for the growth of socislistle ideas. In Germany bu- 
Teaucratic principles have obtained thelr test do- 
velopment. The German people, in their efforts for 
political unity, naturally desired to make the central 
government, which was to unite them, 5 ; the 
same tendency was increased by the system of uni- 
versal compulsory military service, which was en- 
forced upon them ; these causes have operated power- 
fally to make the German people believe that the 
State ls omnipotent, and shonld be omnipresent. 
When this absolute dependence on the State has been 
thoroaghly instilled into a nation, It {a Inevitable that 
the opinion will rapidly spread that, If there is any- 
thing required to be done, it is only necessary to re- 
sort to the stake to have It done. If there is wide- 
spread poverty, the State can relieve It. If there is a 
d of employment, the State can find work for 
those who need it. If wealth is too unequally dis- 
tributed, the State can adjust the inequality, In one 
of the debates on socialism which have recently taken 
place in the German Parliament, great surprise and 
disappointment were expressed by Prince Bismarck 
that sociajism should be most rife In „the 
country where the State had taken most care of the 
working-classes, and had done most for them. A 
hus man who sowa tares ought not to expect to 
reap wheat, and it is not unnatural Khat, unang a poo- 
ple who have been accastomed to be sped by the 
State, dependence on the State should a more 
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n attemp explain how it has come to 
that socialism is recelved with so much favor by nany 
of the workmen in the United States, I think it may 
be shown that the maintenance of the system of pro- 
tection, which extends over a great part of the en- 
tire industry of that country, by habituating the peo- 
ple to State interference, has made them ready recip- 
ta of soclalistic ideas. When discussing the ques- 
tion of free trade and protection, I had occasion more 
— once to run out — ga mischief ee a is 
a coun protection is very inadequ 
measured by the loss which is caused by ——— 
rily increasing the cost of the various products which 
are protected. People who are perpetually told that 
the d of 2 which an Industry enjoys 
— tg á upon the amount of protection which it re- 
ves from the State are really nurtured in the bellef 
that the State can remedy all that Is unoatisfactory in 
thelr own condition. 

From the remarks that have g been made, I 
think it will be seen that many of those who regard 
Spread of socialism with 80 much alarm have 
been unconsciously the chief promoters of the move- 
ment. That excessive dependence on the State, 
which, as we have shown, ia the most prominent 
characteristic of modern socialism, will inevitably 
exist in the greatest activity in those countries where 
the State has been permitted most largely to interfere 
with the social and Industrial life of the community, 


As already pointed out, upon the German people 

— than any other have been im the 
trammels of a system of centralizatipn and bureau- 
cracy; and In that country, as well as in the United 
States, Industrial independence has been sacrificed to 
a wide-spread system of tion, and the lesson 
has been peraistantly taught that industrial prosper- 
ity is mainly to be secured by tariff regulations and 
custom-house restrictions. Each fresh extension of 
the principles of centralization or of industrial pro- 
— may be arded as directly promoting the 
growth of socialistic ideas. A le who from their 
earliest childhood are accustomed to believe that 
State management is better than individual effort 
will not unnaturally think that, II they can place 
themselves in a position to control the State, they 
will then possess a power which will enable them to 
redreas every grievance from which they are suffering, 
and to remedy everything which they may regard as 
unsatisfactory in their condition. 

It must, I think, be admitted by any ohe who will 
give a dispassionate consideration to the subject, that 

owever mischievous and !mpracticable the socialistic 
schemes which are now put forward would prove to 
be, yet they are undoubtedly intended to remedy cer- 
tain acknowl defecta which exist in the indus- 
trial economy of sven the most prosperous countries. 
No one, for Instance, can fall to deplore the increas- 
lug separation between employers and employed, and 
the w ne gulf between the very wealthy and the 
very poor. In former times there was not so com- 
plete a line of demarcation between capital and labor. 
As machinery has been more extensively introduced 
and as the scale on which prodaction has been carried 
on has been increased, a larger amount of capital and 
labor ie needed for each separate Industrial undertak- 
ing, and thas has arisen what may beregarded as a 
most prominent feature In the industrial economy of 
the present day,—the aggregation of masses of work- 
men who, possessing none of the capital that is re- 
quired for the support of the Industry in which they 
are engaged, labor simply for hire, and between whom 
and their empioyers ere is often scarcely a closer 
rsonal relation than that which exists between the 
ayer and seller of a commodity. No one, I imag- 
ine, can so poe that such a state of things ls desir- 
able in i , or that we shall be always content to 
eee such a complete separation of industrial interesta 
that the capital and labor which are required for the 
8 of wealth should continue to be supplied 
y two distinct classes. It can scarcely be necessary 
to remark that the I. results to a communlt. 
would de produced, if the capital which is required 
to maintain labor were more generally suppi ed by 
the laborers themselves; for workmen would then be 
able to secure the entire fruita of thelr toil, and the 
present wide-spread conflict between capital and labor 
would cease. 

The socialists consider that all such defects as those 
which have just been described In the Industrial 
economy of a community are directly due either to 
an inadequate or to an Improper use of the power of 
the State; they 5 propon that if work- 
men require capital, it ahoul supplied to them by 
the State. No expression is more frequently em- 
pored by socialists than the ‘‘tyranny of capital.” 

hey constantly speak of capital as if it were infected 
with some evil principle, which, Ii not kept rigor- 
ously ander State control, will oppress and impover- 
ish the working-classes. Those who are acquainted 
with the most simple principles of political economy 
will not require to be told that to speak of the “‘tyr- 
anay of capital” is not more unreasonable than to re- 
gard Nature as a despot, because it has been decreed 
that wealth cannot acquired without labor, and 
that there cannot be a harvest to gather unless the 
land has been tilled and the seed has been sown, 
This previous tilling and sowing represent the service 
which capital renders to the action of wealth. 
If those who labor can render this service themselves. 
if the ploughman owna the plough and the seed, and 
If he has a sufficlent atock of food laid by on which 
he can live till the next harvest, he becomes his own 
capitalist, If, however, those who till the land do 
not possess the Implements with which it lo tilled; if 
they have to obtain from others the seed which has 
to be sown; if they have not the means to support 
themselves while they are laboring, then they will be 
obliged to call in the ald of others. The asslatances 
which they thus need represents the service which is 
rendered by capital, and the price which is paid for 
this service constitutes the profit of capital, The 
greatest care should be taken to remove any obstacle 
which may impede the acquisition by the working- 
classes of the capital which thelr industry needs. 
That such an uisition Is possible has been abun- 
dantly shown by the remarkable growth of building so- 
cleties and of codperative associations, where great 
industrial undertakings have been carrled out by cap- 
ital which is solely the property of the working - 
classes. Germany, however, perhaps affords the 
most striking example of the extent to which capital 
can be acquired by the working classes without State 
assistance. The codperative credit-banks, which 
were established by Herr Schulze-Delltzsch in that 
country, afford a means to the worklng- classes of 
borrowing capital in the open market on their own 
security, Esch member of one of these banks is 
jointly and severally responsible for the dobta of all. 
The security thus afforded la sufficiently good to ena- 
dle them to borrow on favorable terms, There are 
nine hundred and sixty-one of these credit-banks, 
and their importance may be estimated by the fact 
that they now have more than two hundred thousand 
members, and that the money annually advanced is 
often more than £10,000,000 aterling.® It ls aremark- 
able illustration of the mischief which may be done b 


that, as originally Introduced, the bill would have 
struck a fatal blow at these cooperative societies; al- 
though the anti-socialist character of the codperative 
credit-banks is so pronounced that they have always 
been by the socialists, and their founder was 
most violently attacked by so prominent a socialistic 


way eee — * of such institutions es 
n n ep auc 
these, I think facta can be appealed to which wili in- 
disputably prove that there is no sarer way of retard- 
ing the acquisition by workmen of the capital which 
enable them to carry on industry on their own 
account than to instil in them the first lesson which 
it is the manifest purpose of socialism to teach,—that 
capital, which is the result of saving, need not be so- 
cared by tho self-sacrifice saving Involves, but that it 
can be supplied by the State, which is spoken of as If 
it were a ania of 1 N beg Mat nap nk —＋. 
effort, is t perennially su è 
Nature. Capital which 1. vanced by the State is 
ast the same as capital which is owned by private 
ndividūals. It cannot be procured like water rained 
down from heaven; some one mast have labored to 
uce It. 

From the close connection which exists between 
soclallem In Ito present phase of development and re- 
lance on State intervention, I think it will de at once 
seen how the spread of sociallam is often uncon- 
sciously prom by those who least desire to give 
any encouragement to its principles. Although, as 
previously remarked, England le, at the present mo- 
ment, scarcely affected by that socialistic movement 
which la exciting so much apprehension on the Con- 
tinent, yet It may not impossibly happen that agen- 
cies may be brought into o on which will cause 
socialism at some future time to be an readily ac- 
cepted in England as it now la in Germany. Lach 
fresh encroachment that the State fs permitted to 
make on individual liberty prepares a community 
more willingly to accept the principles of modern so- 
elallsm, by teaching them to rely leas npon them- 
selyes and more upon the State. It becomes, there- 
fore, of the first importance that each fresh proposal 
to extend the limita of State interference s d be 
most jealously watched. There is undoubtedly, at 
the * time, In our own country, 2 somewhat 
marked tendency to favor State intervention. As 
this feeling has, I believe, in a great degree bean 
caused by a reaction agalnst the extreme doctrines of 
latesez falre which were held by the earlier econo- 
miata, it becomes the more Important to avoid all 
general denunciations of State interference. In some 
cases the State may be properly called 1 ta yen 
tect those who have no power to protect ves. 
A child, for Instance, is not a free agent. If he te 
overworked, he has no power to ward off the injury 
that may be done to him; but if the State is asked to 
impose a legal limit upon the length of the day’s 
work, not simply for children, but for adults, such a 
demand, when made by the workmen themselves, is 
a voluntary surrander of freedom of action, and there 
cannot be such a surrender without a disastrous weak- 
ening of the feeling of self-reliance, 

The trade-unions of our own country are some- 
times spoken of with alarm and distrast; but it should 
be remembered that the chief reason why the social- 
lam which is spreading with such rapidity in Ger- 
many scarcely finds a foothold in England is, that 
the German workman looks to the State to do that 
for him which the English workman hopes to obtain 
through the influence of hia trade union, Soclallam 
cannot take root in England so long as this faith in vol- 
untary organization continues. It ls a mostalgnificant 
and encouraging fact that during the continuance of 
the present period of industrial depression, not a 
whiaper of a demand for State help has been heard in 
this coan In many cases, ref using to work for 
the wages offered to tham, workmen have resorted to 
strikes; but ln no single instance have they called 
apon the State.to fix the rate of wages. num- 
bers of English operatives believe that the present 
depression le due to over-production, and they conse- 
quently propose to work short time, No proposals, 
however, aro brought forward suggesting that this 
limitation of production should be enforced by the 
State. When It is seen Into what dubious patha the 
workmen of other countries are led, when they are 
accastomed to rely upon the State rather than upon 
thelr own efforts, it mes of the first importance 
that nothing should be done to encourage 
men of our own country to resort to State help. 

Tf soclalism should ever s among the English 
people, It seems likely that the movement will recalve 
encouragement from above rather than from below. 
Whenever a proposal is brought forward in England 
to extend the fanctlons of the State, It is generally 
elther primarily 8 ted or chiefly promoted, not by 
the workmen, but by those who suppose that they 
are acting in the interest of the workmen. Those 
who are anxious to promote some reform, not unfre- 
quently call in the ald of the State without sde- 
quately considering the collateral consequences which 
may result from such an appeal to State assistance. 
Thos many who are prompted by the most sincere de- 
sire to extend and improve popular edacation have 
proposed that instraction should be provided gratul- 
tously by the State. But even if It were possible thus 
to Improve and extend education, before the right 
was cOnferred on an entire community to demand 
gratuitous instruction for their children the conse- 
quences which t result from permitting a pri- 
mary obligation, which each individual owes to his 
children, to be transferred from himself to the State 
ought to be most carefally considered, Even the 
slightest assault upon the principle of individual re- 
sponsibility may exert a most influence. 
Salf-reliance, which is the chief antidote to social- 
lam, may thus be weakened. And no one can say 


work- 


euch legislation as the German Anti-Socialist Bill 
*See Eleventh rt of the Trades’ Union Commission- 
ers, vol, il, Appendix, pp. 165-178, 


* Iterr Schulze-Dalitesch, der ikonomische Julian, oder Kap 
ital und Arbeit, Borlin: 184. By Ferdinand Lassalle. 
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that what is pening in Germany may not, under | allowing the advocates of all shades of opinion to be | refused nothing, but patiently kept at work. In due 
the same 9 occur In England. If the Eng- | listened to. Among Its lecturers he mentioned | time she had money — * Tons for a month two 
lsh people are encouraged to depend less upon them- | Horace Greeley, George Thompson, Agasslz, Wendell | small rooms in a back street. She borrowed a stove, 
selves and more upon the State, centralization and en alluded to 


bureaucracy may Involve the country In a net-work of 
State regulations; Individual liberty may decline, and, 
as It declines, socialistic demands for State interfer- 
ences and State help will advance with sure and steady 


steps. Fortnighil/ Review. 


— — —— — 
TO THE ELECTORS OF THE BOROUGH 
OF NORTHAMPTON. 


In once more seeking your a , Lam encour- 
aged by the fact that at each Parliamentary election 
since 1808 I have had an increased number of your 
votes recorded in my favor, and I am further encour» 
aged by the repeated and unanimons declarations of 
great public meetings in your borough endorsing and 
approving my candidature, Although my political 
views are known to most of you, It may not be ont 
of place that I shonld again state the maln polnta to 
which I should consider myself pledged in the event 
of your electing me as one of your representatives at 
the forthcoming general election :— 


1. A chan our land Jaws, involving the aboll- 
tlon of the law and practice of primogeniture and 
entail; the rendering transfer of land cheap and 


easy; the compulsory cultivation of auch uncultl- 
vated lands, not devoted to publle ag tae as are 
susceptible of profitable cultivation; the giving to 
the actual cultivator greater secarity for Improve- 
ments made upon the soll; the revaluation of landa 
for the more equitable imposition of the land-tax; 
the levying of the land tax by such a graduated scale 
as sball make its pressure heaviest on excessively 
large holdings. 

2. Such resistance to our present scandalously ex- 
travagant national expenditure that its total may be 
annually reduced, and such a change in the system 
of levying the national taxes that the burden may 
fall less onerously on those who can least afford to 


pay. 

7 Separation of State from Church. 

4, Reform In the House of Lords, by depriving all 
peers who do not usually attend Parllament of the 
nguk to sit and vota; by depriving all sons and heirs 

peers of the privilege now exercised of succeed- 
ing to the right to sit and vote In Parllament, by Iim- 
iting all future creations to life peerages, auch life 
peers to be elected. 

I should give my earnest support to Mr. G. O. 

'a measure for the Extension of the Suf- 

fraga In Counties, and to Sir Charles Dilke’s proposal 
for Redistribution of Seats. Ishould also advocate 
Shorter Duration of Parllaments, and Woman 
Suffrage. 
I shonld specially oppose all national expenditure 
which Parliament had not previously anthorized and 
approved. Regarding the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment as the supreme authority lu this country, and 
the Sovereign as the Chief Magistrate of the realm— 
subject always to Parliament—I should endeavor to 
check every attempt at government or executive 
action not founded on previous Parllamentary 
sanction. 

Belleving that it would be better to wisely and 
humanely govern the territories already subject to 
Britleh aathority than to seek to augment their ex- 
tent, I should offer the most earnest resistance to 
every scheme of annexation, whether under pretext 
of scientific frontler or otherwise. 

There have been many harsh things said of me by 
my political antagonists In your Lain, during the 
past ten years, because In my specalative opinions I 
differ from many of you, and because I have always 
frankly avowed those opinions. Pardon my remind- 
ing you that two hundred and forty years ago your 
late lamented and deservedly respected member would 
have been at least as coarsely assailed by the same 
men had he and they then lived. In the Parliament 
House my duties will be political. That Parliament 
should have any right to control the formalas of any 
church Is, I belleve, a misfortune alike for Parlia- 
ment and for church. That it should control and 
support one church only le most certainly unjust to 
all others, I ask only for free Church In freo State, 
I would have all protected by law in their right to 
worship who deem worship duty, and would only ask 
that there shall be neither penalty nor disability for 
those who do not belong to any church. 

I shall fight the coming election as I have always 
fought, with the confidence that if you elect me I 
may, In the House of Commons, be able to do some 
work worthy the trust yon will place In my hands. 

CHARLES BRADLAUGH, 
—Nattonal Reformer, Dec. 22. 


THE CONCORD LYCEUM. 


THE FIPTIETH ANSIVERESARY—AN ADDRESS BY JUDGE HOAR 
—THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF THE INSTITUTION, 


The fiftieth anniversary of the Concord Lyceum 
was celebrated last evening in the hall at Concord, 
Among the leading townsmen present were the Hon. 
E. R. Hoar, Ralph Waldo Emerson, the Rey, Messrs, 
Reynolds and Grout, Judge Brooks, George Hay- 
ward, Frank B. Sanborn, John S, Keyes, General 
S. B. Chamberlain, and others. 

Judge Hoar presided, and on taking the chalr re- 
marked: Fifty years ago to-night the citizens of Con- 
cord had a meeting of honored citizens, which re- 
sulted In the formation of the Concord Lyceum, con- 
sisting of eighty-seven members, and whose fiftieth 
anniversary we meet this night to celebrate. As one 
of those original members, you must excuse me from 
addressing you to-night. The inatitution began with 
lectures and debates, and has been steadily main- 
tained to the present time. From the first our meet - 
ings haye been characterized by strict impartiality, 


ogee and others. The speaker 
the death of George Farron, Edward Bliss, and 
Charles Chauncy Emerson, and others. Of a list of 
lectures before him, Thoreau delivered nineteen, Dr. 
Jarvis seventeen, Dr. Ripley twelve, and Ralph 
Waldo Emerson ninety-elght. He 3 — a glowing 
tribute to Mr. Emerson, and spoke of the good-fort- 
une of the town and of the lyceum In having the 
residence of so distinguished a man among them. 
Mr. Hoar closed his remarks with many pleasant 
reminiscences of the past. 

The principal address of the evening was delivered 
by Mr. C. H. Walcott, and was entitled The Origin 
and Growth of the Concord Lyceum.“ He spoke of 
the people of Concord as having met at stated Inter- 
vals to commemorate the deeds of their ances- 
tors; they belleved In such anniversaries as quicken- 
ing the patriotic and social feelings, and as surviy- 
ing the generation in which it is born. The earliest 
town lyceums In the State were formed in 1836, in 
Worcester County; four years later there were seven- 
ty-eight, sixteen of which were in Middlesex County. 
They owed their organization mainly to Mr. Jos! 
Holbrook, who went about advocating this means of 
educating the public. The first meeting of the Concord 
Lyceum was called December 3, 1828, at which the 

on. John Keyes was chosen chairman and Samuel 
Shattuck secretary. A constitution was adopted Jan- 
uary 7, 1829, and the venerable Dr. Ripley was elected 
president. The founders of the Lyceum were the 
leaders in religious thought, politics, and town affairs. 
One, a leader of the bar, is still mentioned familiarly 
with Webster and Choate, and is known in the history 
of the nation al the apent chosen by Massachusetts to 
defend the rights of her colored citizens in a hostile 
State, Mr. Walcott spoke of Dr. Ripley as the father 
of the Lyceum. He attributed the Interest in ly- 
ceums in the early days to the absence of the railroad 
and telegraph. Of seventeen lyceums in 1830, only 
two have preserved thelr autonomy, and only one 
association of the kind in the State can boast of 

ater age, and lta fiftieth anniversary was celebrated 
n Salem only x short time ago, The original aignera 
of the constitution numbered fifty-seven, of whom 
aix only are now living, among them the Hon. E. R. 
Hoar. A debating soclety, started some seven years 
before the Lyceum, was merged In it in 1829. The 
firat lecture before the Lyceum was delivered in 1830, 
by the Rev. Bernard tman, of Waltham, since 
which time lectures have been furnished every winter 
without exception. As early as 1833, after much dls- 
cussion, it was decided by Dr, Bartlett, then presl- 
dent, that the Anti-Slavery Soclety ought not to be en- 
couraged. Again, In 1835, a decision was rendered 
by the Rev. H. B. Goodwin, acting as president, that 
the immediate abolition of slavery was Inexpedient, 
and he was sustained by the audience. In 1842 the 
announcement that Wendell Phillips was to lecture 
on slavery brought forth the following :— 

Resolved, That as this Lyceum le established for 
social and mutual improvement, the introduction of 
the vaxed and divorganizing question of abolition 
should be kept out of it. 

The motion was laid on the table, and Mr. Phillips 
lectured, When specie payment was suspended early 
in the rebellion, the Concord Lyceum Issued $1450 In 
In scrip, which passed freely in all the businesa trans- 
actions of the town, The literary history of Concord 
has grown up within the last half century, and in 
that time nearly all the distinguished men of the 
town have attained their eminence. During this 
time the Lyceum has been doing its elevating and 
civilizing work, and helping to make Concord a pleas- 
ant and profitable place to live in, 

After Mr. Walcott's address Judge Hoar proposed 
this motlon: That we continue the Lyceum for an- 
other fifty years.“ It was recelved by the audience 
with laughter, and passed unanimously. After this the 
meoting was adjourned.— Boston Advertiser, Jan, 8. 
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A LUNOH FOR A PENNY. 
HOW THE POOR OF WASHISOTON LIVE—FEEDING 


FOUR 
HUNDRED PEOPLE TWIOK 4 DAY, AND ALL FOR TWO 
OENTS APIECE. 


There Is an institution in Washington that la 
worth imitating in other cities; for I take it that in 
these hard times there are very many poor people In 
wipes fe who cannot get work and are without food. 
I refer to what is known as the penny lunch. Wash- 
ington la a city which naturally has more than its 
share of r people, for they come here from all 
parts of the country In a valn search for government 
positions; and it la, in addition, the centre of the lu - 
digent negro population of many adjacent States, 
About a year ago, at a time when there was unusual 
suffering here among the rer classes, and all man- 
ner of suggestions were belong made as to what should 
be done to relleve the prevailing poverty and want, a 
lady named Mrs. Roberts started what is now known 
here by everybody as the “penny lunch.“ She was 
at that time, or had been, a clerk in the Interlor de- 
partment, and was à regular contributor to one of 
the Sunday paper. She conceived the idea of sup- 
plying hungry people with a lunch for a penny, and 
from a very small nning she has made the lunch 
a success, and Increased its advantages until now lt 
ie a permanent institution, and one of the most sen- 
sible and practical charities in the country. Mra. 
Roberta was alded in the undértsking by some friends 
who appreciated her energy, and knew the kindness 
of her heart, She began by soliciting, personally, 
small contributions from the business men,—a bag of 
flour here, a bushel of beans there, a barrel of meal 
of one person, a load of coal of another, a hundred 
loaves of bread of another, corned beef of another, 
fresh meat of another, pork of another, a load of 
wood of another, and so on through the city, She 


begged a few plates, bowls, cups and saucers, spoons, 
knives and forks, and other necessary Implements, 
She had printed a number of small tickets, reading: 
“One Cent. Good for One Lunch. No. 1215 
Street.“ Those tickets she popularized by selling 
them eye es of fifty and one hundred to ladies 
and emen, who in turn gave them to beggars 
and destitate persons in the streets. 

Mrs. Roberts started very modestly, giving her en- 
tire time to the enterprise, and working with surpris- 
ing zeal and patience. At first she gave a plate of 
soup and a piece of bread for a penny, and before she 
knew It she could not supply the wants of those who 
called. Many laboring men with large families and 
no work came regularly and sent their wives and 
children with their 2 to get a ‘‘square meal.“ 
It became the popular thing. . W. Corcoran, and 
many of the other rich and aristocratic people, vialted 
Mrs. Roberts and ate her soup. It was pronounced 
excellent, and there were many money contributions 
asa result. Of course, the expenses of such an es- 
tabllshment as Mra. Roberts’ could not be paid by 
charging only a penny for a lunch; but the contribu- 
tions from the people were so small and spread over 
so wide a surface that the expense was not felt by 
anybody. One man promised to give fifty loaves of 
bread a week during the winter; another promised to 
give two dozen soup-bones per week; another prom- 
ised one dollar a week; and a large number of sub- 
ecribers were obtained at fifty centa and twenty-five 
conte s week. The number of people fed by Mrs. 
Roberts last winter I cannot pretend to giva; but the 
total is enormous. She now feeds about four hun- 
dred people twice a day. Her quarters are necesss- 
rily cramped, and only abont twenty can be socom- 
modated at once, From a lunch in the middle of 
the day she has enlarged her plan, and now furnishes 
breakfast and dinner. For breakfast, her bill of fare 
ls mush and molasses, coffee and corn bread. For 
dinner, soup, corn bread, and coffee. Occasionally, 
if contributions are unusnally liberal, she will give 
boiled beans and a little pork, or some potatoes. The 
most rigid economy is practised, and every scrap of 
food la made avallable. She pays her cook eight dol- 
lara a month, and with the assistance of two or three 
colored boys, who work for their board, she geés on 
pretty well, Of course the boarders are not as par- 
ticular as some might be under other circumstances, 
Each day at eight o'clock In the morning and thres 
in the vinnan, the crowd gathers in front of the 
building. Detalle of policemen keep the hungry ones 
in order, and a line stretches far along the street,. 
men, women, and children. I saw this crowd to-day. 
There were as good faces In it as you would see on 
Chestnut Street or anywhere else. There were both 
men and women who were decently attired, and who 


were evidently onan and ladles. Hunger is a 
groat leveller.—Philadelphia Times. 
MACHINERY, 


The never-ending Invention of mechanical and 
other contrivances for minimizing manual labor leads 
to the supposition that, by and by, the latter will be 
dispensed with altogether, and that human exiatence 
will become a state of sinecurism. If this consum- 
mation were ever to be obtained, however, It la pretty 
certain that life would become unendurable, and that 
mankind would soon cease to exist altogether. We 
have no apprehensions, says an English writer ln the 
Foreman, Engineer, and Draughtsman, as to the ar- 
rival of elther of the contingencies in question. 
Machinery will ever be the handmaid of humanity, 
but never Its destroyer; and every real Improvement 
made therein, being only a new application of the 
forces of Nature, must be advantageous to the human 
family. No machine of any kind can possibly create 
power, and no combination of wheels, pinlons, levers, 
belts, or cranks, however ingeniously arranged, will 
rulse a single foot pound of power, or even one 
ounce, Suppose a watch be taken by way of illus- 
tration, In order to set it in action the spring must 
be bent and contracted by means of a key, and this 
imparts power from the muscles of the fingers. 
When the spring has given off the muscular force 
put into it, the wheels and hands of the time-kee 
come to astand-still. Again, in winding up an elght- 
day clock yon lift a weight of, say, six pounds, 
through four feet. In doing so, you perform twenty- 
four foot pounds of muscular power. These twenty- 
four foot pounde will serve the clock eight days, and 
unless more power be applied the machinery will 
stop. The same principle applies to mechanical con- 
trivances of avery kind, whether impelled by steam or 
by sentient bone and muscle. In fact all work is de- 
rived from sources of Nature, which in turn have de- 
rived thelr present existence and form from the work- 
inga of Nature, or, to be more explicit and exact, 
from the heat of the sun, which has developed and is 
developing all the natural lawe by which we are sur- 
rounded. There ls no fear, then, of our getting be- 
yond Nature, nor of machinery of any kind ever add- 
ing one lota to the stock of power, latent or active, In 
Natare’s arcana. We may modify and adapt, but we 
can neither create nor destroy, and may rest assured, 
therefore, that all discoveries in sclence and in mech- 
anism will tend eventually to the good of mankind 
and the glory of the Creator of all things.—Sctentffic 
American, 


A COLORED child had a fall from a second-story 
window the other day, and bis mother, In relating 
the occurrence at a grocery, sald: “Dere dat chile 
was a-coming down feet fust, wid every chance of 
bein’ killed, when de Lawd he turned him over, de 
chile struck on his head, and dere wasn’t eo much as 
a button flew off.” 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 
BY L. K. WASHBURN. 


N. B.—Information in regard to matters pertaining to 
Liberalism, such as the organization of new societies, re- 
ports of liberal lectures and meetings, or criticisms of free- 
thought and Free Religion—would be gisdly received for 
this department. Address L. K Washburn, i Washing- 
ton Street, Boston, 


Communism is rapidly dying ont in France, 


Fifty-slx Congregational clergymen dled last year. 
Dean Stanley contemplates another visit to America. 
* — population of Boston in 1824 was fifty-elght 


ousand. 
This is the fiftieth year of Catholic Emancipation 
im Ireland. 


Another ocean cable is to be laid from France to 
New Tork. 


Heywood’s imprisonment largely increased the sale 
his book. 3 


of 
One fourth only of the population of London are 
church-going. 


There ls talk at the Vatican of calling s new œcu- 
menical council. 


The first attempt to establish a paper in Boston 
was made in 1690. 


Bayard Taylor's Goethe's collection of rare volumes 
will shortly be sold. 


The Synod in Germany has granted permission to 
the priesta to marry. 


St. Louis has commenced again the old system of 
licensing the social evil. 


M. Renan is described as a very sociable man, but 
not often seen in society. 


The Independent asks editorially, ‘‘Can the Church 
be trusted?’ We give it up. N 


In the University of Göttengin, is preserved a 
Bible written on palm leaves. a p 


There is d r of a split in the Presbyterian 
Charch on p ennarianism, 


There are no tomba or monuments with escutch - 
eons earlier chan the eleventh century. 


Damascuse—one of the oldest cities In the world 
has two hundred thousand Inhabitants, 


Only one-third of the marriages in Berlin last year 
were solemnized by any religious service. 


The Mohammedans wash the feet, and the arms 
from the elbows down. This Js ablation. 


A ship lately sailed for Africa with one missionary 
and eight thousand gallons of rum on board, 


There was no oration at the funeral of Caleb Cash- 
ing; merely prayer and reading from the Bible. 


South Carolina has increased the number of her 
schools four hundred and thirty-nine the past year, 


The E bay the tide of business has commenced 
to rise Ín the West and Is working this way. Hurry up. 


Forty thousand inhabitants of India who were 
heathen twelve months ago are now credited as 
Christians. 


The Golden Rule as a weekly has been discontin- 
ned, and will be issued by Rev. Mr. Murray aa s 
monthly magazine, 


Among the noted dead of 1878 we find the names 
of Samual Bowles, W. C. Bryant, Catherine Beecher, 
and Bayard Taylor. 


It la sald that In drawing-rooms and at dinner- 
tables Caleb Cushing has been without a rival since 
Charles Samner’s death. 


A Christmas letter written by Charlotte Bronté to 
her sister Emily has been found in à scrap-book at 
an old book-stand in England. 


The National Reformer says the Na Atheneum, 
Dunedin, has been opened to the public on Sundays 
with the most favorable results. 


There were about one hundred thousand cases of 
yellow fever lu the South the past year, twenty thou- 
sand cases of which proved fatal. 


J. a * is the ot oF an electric lam 
which he claims possesses uminating power 
two thousand four hundred candles. 

Pope Pius 1X. excommunicated Victor Emanuel; 

Leo XIII. authorizes commemorative services 
in r of his death, Even Rome moves. 


The Unitarian Year Book for 1879 claims three 
hundred and fifty-eight denominational churches or 
societies, ninety-nine of which are without pastors. 


Last week the Christian Charch prayed for the 
conversion of the world to the Christian faith; but 
there is plenty of room in most of our churches yet. 


It is stated that near-sightednesa is exclusively an 
attendant of civilization, never being found among 
savages, and rarely among the peasantry of any conn- 


Rev. Mr, Pentecost has opened hie reviva) business 
in Providence. Some six hundred persons In Fall 
—— purchased the salvation he offers while he was 

ere. 


It is sald that a person can write but one good 


song. Then we may not — — another 
1 C. Work, the author of "Grandfather's 
lock. 


The protection of liberty requires the maintenance 
in full vigor of the manly methods of Sros speach, 
fron press, and free suffrage.— President Hayes's 

essdge. 


Anna Dickinzon quits the stage for the present and 

reaumes lecturing. Beecher tells his 2 

Matke viN give up lecturing hereafter and stick to 
e pulp 


Professor David Swing, of Chicago, la described as 
aking haggard and overworked. A hall to 
cost $150, is to be built for his use daring the 
coming year. 


There are in France 1,000,000 Protestanta, 5,000,- 
000 Ultramontanists, while the remainder of the 
population, about five-sixths of the whole, have no 

gious bellef. 


There are nearly two hundred well-anthenticated 
portralte of Mary. Queen of Scots, A collection of 
these portraits will soon be issued by Mr. Willlam 
Patterson, of Edinburgh. 


Edwin P. Whipple in writing of Choate and Web- 
ater says that in one particular Choate excalled 
Webster,—that of constant high-bred courtesy to men 
and women of all ranks.” i 


The rental of the pews in Plymouth Church for 
the last twenty-five years has amounted to almost 
$1,000,000, Thie year the premiuma above the fixed 
rental amount to $27,978. 


Woman suffrage is a success in Wyoming, where 
it has been welghed in the balance for eight years 
and never been found wanting. What ia good for 
Wyoming is good for Massachusetts. 


Inventions never cease, Look at the wonders of 
1878! The magnetic writer; the*carbon telephone; 
the phonograph; the megaphone; the phonometer; 
the electric light; and the microphone, 


The first female clerks employed in the National 
Treasury were appointed by retary Chase in 1862, 
Now there sre more than thirteen hundred women 
employed in the department at Washington. 


Dr. Schliemann continues to make discoveries of 


rolles and memorials of ancient Illum. He has re- 


cently unearthed some very valuable articles which 
go to make good the gape in ancient history. 


The Publle Library of Chicago has sixty thousand 
volumes, all of which have been collected since 1871. 
The circulation exceeds that of any other public li- 
brary in the country except the one in Boston. 


There are thirty-one Trinitarian Congregational 
churches in Boston, thirty Unitarian Congregational, 
twenty-eight Roman Catbolle, twenty-seven Metho- 
dist, twenty-four Baptist, and ten Universalist. 


At a parlor gathering of Liberals and Orthodox at 
Joseph Cook’s, Mr. Alcott sald, in discussing Chan- 
ning: ‘If Unitarians had held up the doctrine where 
Channing left It, we should be better off to-day,” 


A Western paper says, The silly twaddle put forth 
by Bob Ingersoll in his rehash of nonsense gathered 
from old infidel lecturers Is thin enough to disgust 
every human being posseasing an ounce of brains.“ 


Talmage has commenced on Washington. He 
says: “I have watched that city while Congress was 
in session and when it was away, and the morals of 
the city are fifty per ceat. better when Congress is 
away.“ 


It fs reported that a naturalized German-American 
has been forbidden to deliver s lecture in Berlin on 
the flourishing condition of our Western States, on 
the ground that bis representations would tend to en- 
courage Germans to emigrate. 


The soclallats in this country are called upon dy 
the National Executive Committee of the soc o- 
labor 1 de hold mass meetings on the 18th of Jan- 
vary, for the purpose of denouncing the conduct of 
Germany in ite war on socialism. 

Professor Hi Fawcett, in a lecture at the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, England, expressed the con- 
viction that repressive measures are powerless to stay 
the progress of socialiam. On the contrary, they 
would stimulate its development. 


—' 

All that we are le the result of What we have 
thought; it {s founded on our thoughts, It ls made up 
of our thoughts. If a man speaks or acts with an 


evil tho N follows him as the wheel follows 
the toot of who draws the cart.—Buddia. 


Girard College is, perhaps, the finest and most 
complete charity in the world, There are to-day 
within the walls of this Institution over eight hun- 
dred scholars, all of them children of the poor. This 
Is the best Investment we know of in America, 


Tennyson has a high wall bullt about his house to 
keep curions people away, These lon-hanters take 
thelr dinners with them and stand outelde the wall 
by the hour waiting to get a aight of the great poet, 
A path lies about the walls den bard as adamant. 
Most of these curious people are Americans. 


Concord celebrated the fiftieth anniv of ite 
lyceum on Monday ev „Januar 7. on. E. 
Rockwood Hoar presided. He said only three of the 
original fifty-seven members of the organization 
were living. The President paid a tribute to Mr. 
Emerson, who was present, an ke of the fact of 
his having detiv ninety-eight lectures before the 
lyceum during the past fifty years. 

Germany ie at war with ‘socialism. Up to Decem- 
ber 1 no less than ons hundred and fifty-three clube 
or societies have been closed, and forty 
and one hundred and thirty-five pam placed 
upon the prohibited Het dea this, = paha 
gave notice to about fifty of the prominent 
to leave Berlin and its neighborhood. Among these 
were two meinbers of the imperial parliament, 


The Keswick Guardian states that The - 
ment is about to be tried of opening the ng- 
room of the Keswick Library on Sanday af 
from half-past one to half past five, free to all. The 
newspapers only will be reinoved from the table, and 
change books on that day. -Tae above arrangement 

on ay. ve nt 
went Into effect the first Sunday of January, 1879. 


Another miracle: an Oregon priest found a woman 
with one of her arma almost ted, and her 
whole body continually subject to nervous spasms. 
He gave hera relic aud a photograph of Plus IX., 
and told her to pray fur ulne days, in honor of the 
dead Pope, for her recovery. He found her at the 
end of the appointed time of prayer fully restored, 
to health and speech.“ Who will tell the next one? 


The First Liberal League of Lynn held Its regular 
monthly meeting on Tuesday evening, January 7. 
The Secretary the addition of two mem 
eines the last meeting. The evening was spent in a 

eneral discussion of the principles and necesaltles of 
the Liberal League. Dr. W. D, Carken was selected 
to prepare a paper on Church Taxation to be read at 
the next meeting of the League, which was fixed for 
February 4. 

Mr. Lewes was one of the fonndera of that very 
cleyer, but most unsuccessful weekly, the Leader, of 
which he was the literary editor from its commence- 
ment in 1849 till July, 1854. Eleven years later he 
helped to usher Into the world the Fortnightly Revlew, 
assuming the editorship and retaining it until he was 
succeeded by Mr, John Morley. The last article, 
which was printed under his name appeared In the 
June num of the Fortnightly, entitled The 
Dread and Dislike of Sclence,’”’ It is said to be filled 
with passages highly characteristic of the author, 


Garibaldi writes a letter to his constituents in 
Rome, telling them what be thinks should be done b: 
the government for the good of Italy. He woul 
send home at once all the young soldiers of the paas- 
untry to sow grain, in order that Italy may no longer 
have to pay foreigner the tribute of many mill- 
lone to supply the bread she lacks. The burden of 
taxation he would’ replace by one tax for all, pald 
by the rich In p n to thelr property.“ To the 
priesta, for thelr owo good and that of the commu- 
nity,” he would give ‘‘a useful occupation, and take 
them from an employment which obliges them to aall 
lies to poor le.” He would advise the three 
millions of Italians to leave the spade and the ham- 
mer and teach all who pretend not to know it that 
this land is ours.“ 


CASH BEOERIPTS, 


N. RB. — Portage stamps aro not included here, though ered- 
ited on sudsortpeions, ea. : 
FOR TEB WEEK ENDINO JANUARY 11. 


L. O. Bass, $1; W. J. Ferris, th, $8.20; 
John O. Barnes 5 ‘ah F. Earle, $4.20; Theopn. 
Brown, $10; 8. Corner, 83; W. 1 $6.40; W. Allen, 

1.25; Hon. J. H. lam, $6.40 L. I. 

ardner, §3.20; Oasb, 8877; f. È 40 f. PB. 3 D. F. 
Henderson, $1; B. FT. Chapman, 40; H. D. » $5; 
E. 8. Aldrioh $5; 0. B. Hoffman, $8.45; S unge Warbases, 
$28.40; T. C. Randolph, pa; Mrs. 8. E. Milliken, ; 

J. A. J. kios, . irene Horsch, 8.20; hia 


Urbiao, 85.20; t. T. P. Howes, $1.50 Paotuam's 
ns, $4.08; C. H. Webb, $3; Smith Wright, 3.20; F . 

Ootton, $10; O. Cone, $3.20; Thomas Raansy, 81.60; 

F. Early, 91.20; R. B. Stone, $10; U, M. Foster, 10 cents 

G. W. McKenzie, $3; ton F. Words, 8.0; J. oF 

Kearns, $1.60; Islah West, 66.40; Hon. W. Eu 

Edwin Alden, 1.85; William Inott, $1.00; W. K Morgan, 


M Biblesonger, $25; Ò B. Gambril, $3.20; J.T. Foster 
he F. Loak 69°80; B G. Eastman, gpa; B. G. Mor- 
Ei Fernando Desaaur, 68.8; F. W. Ourrier, A. ; 
N. Winslow, Hownshi 


Fi Dr. N. 8. end, $3.20; Dr. J. T. 
Dickins, ; J. Ò, Grierson, 63.20; Mrs. M. J. Barber, 
; Jack-on Bros., $3.20; E. L. Senft, $3.25; Mre. E. D. 
ucas, $3.20; Jahn Wilson, 63.20; Noyes, Bnow & Oo., 
70; James H rey, 20; Wm. J. T, 

healer, 8.20; W. Paps $4.70; Philp f 
O. å. Oeating, $9.60; as. T. How, L 
hompson, $13.90; Rev. James Boyd, $7.38; J. B. Hol r 


: A i 
4.86 Charles Storrs, $5; Mrs. M. Gould, $1.50; New Eng- 
‘News Co., $6.64; Geo. D. Hencke, HW. 
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BOSTON, JAN. 16, 1879. 


THE INDEX la published every Thursday by the INDEX 

AEBQOIATION; a m 155 2 4 — emam ag E: 
LEDO ce, No. onroe Street: J. T. Furr, 

and Olerk. All letters should be addressed to the Boston 


THR INDEX accepts every result af solence and sound 


„without seeking to harmonize it with the Bible. 
It recognises no authority but that of resson and It 
belloves in Truth, m, Progress. Equal and 
Brotherly Love. 


The transition from Christianity to Free Religion, through 
whioh the civilized world is now passing, but which it 
little understands, is even more momentous in Itself an 

a ences than the groat transition of the Roman 
Empire from Paganism to Christianity, THE INDEX alms 
to — er of this Met change inte} bie 1 — 
least ‘oatures, and offers an 
discussions on this subject which find no Akting place in 
other papers. 

N. B.—No contributor to THE INDEX, editorial or other- 


wiso, ia res ible for an published in its columns 
except tor or her own eat wal statements. Editorial 
dontribn in every case bo distinguished by the 


nams or initials of the writer. 
TO VOLUNTARY CONTEIBUTORS.—Only Short Arti 
oles desired, Unused Manusoripts not returned. 


. D. B. D. Lu SU nus, Burs. 
F. UNDERWOOD, ALBERT WARREN Extasy, JAMES E, 
, Editorial Contributors. 


SPECIAL NOTICE, 


The masterly, statesmaniike, and eloquent address 
of Judge Hurlbut on The Liberty of Printing,“ 
proving unanewerably the constitutional right of 
Congrees to prghibit the circulation of obscene liter- 
ature through the mails, and demonatrating to the 
entire satisfaction of all who will Isten to reason 
that the postal law of 1873 should be amended, but 

enot repealed, has been printed for cheap distribution 
in the form of an elght- page tract, and can now be 
bad at this office. No better service to the liberal 
cause at present can be rendered than by circulating 
everywhere this wise, weighty, and noble plea for 
private liberty and public morality combined, Price, 
single coples, 5 cents; five copies, 10 cents; fifteen 
copies, 25 cents; forty copies, 50 cents; one hundred 
copies, 51.00. 

Erratum.—On page 5, second column, twenty-. 
fourth line, the words authority is desired should 
be corrected to read “‘authority ls derived.“ Thie te 
the only typographical error noticed by the author, 
and it is of sufficient Importance to the maln argu- 
ment to be thus publicly pointed out. 


Tue Eprron of the Investigator sends us the fol- 
lowing notice, with s request to insert it in this 
week’s Isane of TOE IND REX request with which 
we cheerfully comply :— 5 

Paine Colobration!—January 291 
This will take place in the Palne Memorial Bulld- 
ing, and prove an occasion of much Interest. 
MPORTANT MEETING !|—The evening previous, the 
28th, there will be a meeting for the purpose of form- 
ing a Joint Stock Company to 6 the Paine 
Memorial for the Liberal cause, As this le a very 
important meeting, it la desirabla to have a general 
7 — attendance of all in the city and vicinity 
who are disposed to assist, practically, In carrying 
ont the object in view. Also any assistance that 
may be furnished by letter from friends in distant 
places will be very gratefally received. COMMITTEE, 

URANINE Is the most recently discovered, and per- 
haps the most remarkable, of all the coal tar or anl- 
line group of coloring substances, now so extensively 
used for the adornment of the finest fabrics. Ura- 
nine is said by chemists to be the most highly fluor- 
eacent body known to sclence, Its coloring power is 
astonishing; a single grain will impart a marked 
color to nearly five hundred gallons of water. A 
moat interesting experiment, which anybody may 
try, consists in sprinkling a few atoms of uranine 
upon the surface of water in a glass tumbler. Each 
atom immediately sende down through the water 
what appears to be a bright green rootlet; and the 
tumbler soon looks as if it were crowded full of besu- 
tiful plants, The rootlets now begin to enlarge, 
spread, and combine, until we have a mass of soft 
green-colored liquid, Viewed by transmitted light, 
the color changes toa bright golden or amber hue; 
while a comblnatlon of green and gold will be real- 
ized, according to the position in which the glass is 
held, For day or evening experiment nothing can 
be prettier than these trials of uranine, which are 
especially entertaining for the young folks. We are 
indebted for samples of uranine to the editors of the 
Beisntific American, who are vending out specimens, 
free of charge, to all their readers. 


A LETTER FROM WR. WASSON. 


The subjoined communication from Mr, Wasson 
will command the interested attention of a great many 
readers :— 

Mn. ABBOT: 

My Dear Sir,—I have attended carefully to your 
strictures upon my chapter of Rights, as reported 
in the Advertiser. You courteously offer me space 
In your columns for an answer. Thanking you, I 
herewith submit some notes, hastily jotted down. 

1. My statement that a right is what the general 
law of right requires in a certain relation “lacks scl- 
entific precision,” you think; and for two reasons. 
First, I assume a general law of right.“ In your 
opinion, the existenes of any such law should, first 
of all, have been proved. But I am not conatracting 
a theory of morals de novo ; I am only seeking In the 
concrete fact, elvllsoclety, the ethical principles proper 
to it. In a chapter of a work so designed, one may 
take it for granted that something la known about 
ethics, I took it for granted only that there is a hu- 
man sense of right, which, as applicable, and actually 
applied, to a large number of particulars, may be 
called general. But the sense of right is the sense of 
a peculiar sort of law, a law of conduct, which we 
call moral law. Moral law being applicable, like the 
sense of It, to a great number of particulars may, as 
applying to all, be spoken of as general. It la general 
relatively to any speclal application of it, My atate- 
ment, then, put into other words, was this: A right 
is a special determination of moral law, or of ethical 
obligation. As such, it may be reasoned from the 
premises of ethics, taken In connection with some 
complex of conditions, physical, constitutional, and 
social, one or all. Upon the whole matter I wrote 
four sentences, including rights in ethics as prelimi- 
nary to an inquiry immediately following, concerning 
the precise relation of rights specifically to ethics in 
general. What “begging of the question“ was there 
In this? I begged none, for J ralsed none, What de- 
duction of ‘‘concrete realities” from abstract belng“ 
was there? There could be none, for there was no 
attempt at deduction of any sort. There was simply 
a subsumption of rights under the more general fact, 
ethical obligation, or moral law. And if it was dog- 
matic merely to atate this inclusion without arguing 
it,—supposing that it would be obvious enovgh when 
merely stated,—still this could be no case of deduc- 
tive dogmatism,” since, as just said, no deduction of 
any sort was attempted, 

But you may contend that, without exemplifying, 
I suggested and justified such a mode of thought in 
saying that every real right may be reasoned from 
ethical principles,” Not from these alone, but at the 
same time by an Inductive process, from a complex of 
conditions. Perhaps ‘‘ethical principles“ was not the 
best expression; but let us look at the matter. In 
saying, ‘This animal is a horse,“ you assume the 
species, horse, as a species known. If called upon 
to sustaln your statement, you would do so by show- 
ing that the anima! has the known characteriatics of 
that species. Soin asserting a right, you assume the 
generic fact, moral right, as a fact known. If called 
upon to sustain your statement, how would you set 
about doling so? Would you not proceed in much 
the same way as before? You would show that, all 
the conditions and circumstances taken Into the ac- 
count, that particular right was implied in a more 
general idea of right common to yourself and the 
person you address. At least, I should not know how 
to proceed otherwise. If any one will tell me how to 
prove the reality of a particular right without assum- 
Ing a fact of moral right not confined to that one par- 
tleular,—without drawing at all upon any Idea of 
right,—I shall have a new wrinkle,” 

You seem to speak—or do I misapprebend you ?— 
as if all reasoning, not to be out of date,“ must be 
In the way of generalization. But there are two 
ways of reasoning, neither of which is, or ever will 
be, out of date. In the one cass, you have in view 
certain particular phenomena, and inquire what 
general law, as yet unknown, they signify; In the 
other case, you have in view a general law, already 
known, and inquire whether this or that particular 
effect Is referable to lt. By the former process, 
Newton discovered the law of gravitation, or rather 
verified ; for, strictly speaking, he did not discover it. 
Afterwards, the law being known, it was ascertained 
that the tides of the sea are a particular effect of It. 
The latter process is not one of mere deduction; of 
this and of mere induction as well, there is little use. 
You have the Jaw in mind, and yon try il on to see if 
it fits. Now, in ascertaining a right, what do you 
do? You do not generalize; a particular right is 


not a general law, it is a particular moral fact com- 
prehended in the scope of moral law, as generally 
taken. The idea of moral right, moral law, ls as- 
sumed in asking the question, Is there such a right? 
You have the idea of moral right, and you try it on. 
Does it fit the particular case? Tou say there is 
such a particular right. Are you quite unable to 
make it fit? Tou do not see that there is such a 
particular right. This Is the sort of reasoning I sug- 
gested as sulted to that particular kind of inquiry. 

But secondly, you think It wrong to say that a 

right le what is ethically required in a certain 
[human] relation.” For “the right is the relation 
itself," you say. Let us see. Take the relation 
of parent and child. The appropriate rights and 
dnties are indeed the moral relation, That is wall 
discerned on your part. But there ie alao a physical 
relation of parent and child, And the rights and 
duties are what is ethically required in such a phyai- 
cal relation of human beings. One case for all. 

2, You agree with me that there is an inseparable 
copnection of rights and duties, but do not find it in 
one and the same person. I meant, however, that 
there Is auch connection In the same person ; and so far 
Dr. Clarke apprehended me correctly. For example, 
there could not be the rights of a parent without the 
duties, nor the duties without the rights. The rights 
and duties of a citizen go together, and are ineepa~ 
rable, I think it must be so In all cases; but to go 
into the philosophy of the matter would lead me 
mach too far, 

3. You say that Nature“ ia the mother of rights, 
not the moral apirit,’’ ss I had sald. By Nature“ 
you mean, I suppose, the order and constitution of 
the Universe. But this Nature“ is the mother of 
rats, too, as well as rights, To refer the latter only 
to Nature,“ or the system of the Universe, is to go 
a good way off, and speak as indefinitely as possible, 
Where, I ask, and by what, In the immensurable , 
system of the world, are rights and duties affirmed? 
In and by the nature of moral beings only, From 
the moral nature of man they are born into his con- 
sclousness, and this nature ls the immediate mother 
ofthem. Could there be rights and daties for man 
if there were no moral nature f man? Now, to 
refer rights to this nature, and so to include them in 
the sphere of ethics, la to speak much more definitely 
than one would in referring them only to Nature 
generally, that is to the system of the Universe. 
But it is still to speak quite indefinite enough, and is 
only the merest first step toward a precise under- 
standing of the matter. 

4. All men,“ you say, have equal duties pre- 
cisely in the same sense In which they have equal 
rights,” True; it was sald in my chapter. But the 
duties of all are not eqtfal in all respecta; neither are 
their rights. 

5. "The general right which includes every other 
la the right of every one Lo be let alone, and not to be 
governed at all until he interferes violently or fraud - 
ulently with his neighbor.“ You oppose this start - 
ling statement to mine, that the inclusive right ls that 
of all men to a justly governed state of all. My dear 
sir, this ia pretty bad | Where do you find that right? 
Are we here In America, fifty millions of us, en- 
dowed by the Creator with à right not to be gov- 
erned at all until we commit crime? Mr. Tucker 
thinks 80, and he is a good, brave young man, to 
whom my heart cleaved when I talked with him; 
and It is a thousand pities that he is off on such s 
tangent, Botyon! Well, surprises never end. Bat 
no, you do not think so! Against yourself, I make 
bold to say it; for you do not profess to find your 
“right,” as etated, in the real world, that is,—the so- 
clal world of man. For you presently infer the ne- 
cessity of a governed state of soclety from the co- e- 
istence of multitudinous moral individualities in 
juxtaposition.” Where this “co-existence” obtalns, 
you do not pretend that your right holds. Now, it 
obtains everywhere. It is as extensive as civilization, 
and as old as man. As old as man I say deliberately, 
meaning the moral belng, man. For you cannot at 
all get your moral individualities” without it. By 
virtue of the very constitution of human nature, there 
can be no moral individuality,” but through the ef- 
fect of social relation. Why must I aay it to you, a 
Darwinian? You hold, do you not, that the moral 
nature of man arrives only as an effect of his social 
relations, instincts, and affections? He becomes a 
moral being only im virtue of having for long, long 
periods been socially situated and moved. And here, 
in advance of all social “co-existence,” you are get- 
ting a moral individuality fally fitted out with rights, 
the Inclusive sense of which ls a right of each to be 
let alone! For that co-existence, you say, is not an 
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abstract first principle.“ No; but it is a concrete 
fret fact. And out of It, according to the theory of 
Darwin, if I understand It, comes the moral nature 
man, and with It all enunciation of rights and duties, 
And in the teeth of this, you set up an “‘abstract first 
principle“ of your own, much too abstract for me, 
—the right of every one not to be governed at all 
until he commits a crime, 

The old theorists imagined a primitive “state of 
nature, state of pure individualism, and conceived 
of rights appropriate to it. A chapter lles in my desk 
wherein I reviewed their doctrine, and found that the 
rights of their state of nature,“ taken together, alg- 
nify just what you assert, a right of every one to be 
let alone, and not to be governed at all. So I wrote 
It down a twelve-month ago. Having got every man 
entrenched in his let- alone right, thosa theorlsts con- 
ceived of all as coming out of their entrenchments 
and entering into society.” And then they bridged 
over the chasm between the right of all not to be gov- 
erned, and the necessity of all to be governed, as beat 
they could. Their bridge was an imaginary universal 
contract. Your process, my dear sir, seems to me 
much the same, as your abstract firat principle“ ls the 
game. There is this difference, though: that, whereas 
they got the right and duty of society out of an Imag- 
inary contract, you infer it from the natural fact of 
“co-existence,” etc. Thatisanimprovement, On the 
other hand, their contract, would one imagine it, act- 
ually forme a sort of moral bridge from the one state 
to the other. I find no bridge in your plan. Tou set 
up a “right,” and then suffer a ‘‘necessity” to take 
it away; but of any reconciliation between the right 
and the necessity which subverts it I hear nothing. 

For myself, I begin with the concrete fact, Man in 
Society. By man ia meant a moral, or morally quall- 
fled, being; the concrete fact inclades a moral nature. 
There could be no such man without social relation 
and ita effect. The conception of moral personality 
quite apart from this le a mere brain-spun cobweb. 
All the parts of my ‘‘concrete fact“ belong together; 
society implies man, man could not be such without 
society. It fa only aa socially fructified that man, a 
moral being, is rationally conceivable. The case is not 
one of mere juxtapoeltion“; I do not like your word 
overmuch. It is a case of active commerce, of the 
interweaving and interaction of interests that could 
not otherwise exist; of social, sympathetic, intellect- 
nal and moral connection and correlation, commun- 
fon, of the awakening and occupation of powers 
through relation, and so on. Look at yourself. For 
years you have been laboring to alter the state of 
opinion and morals in America. Tour very soul isin 
it, as any one may eee. In other words, a soclal in- 
terest ia largely what engages, impels, and inspires 
you. ‘“Juxtapoaltion’’ goes but avery little way tow- 
ard describing your relation to your countrymen, 
Now, in one form or another, a social interest engages 
all men who are really men and not mere animals,— 
even to Denis Kearney; and the very making of man 
le In it. Well, I contemplate this ‘‘concrete fact” In 
all the stages of its development, following in the 
track of archwological and historical investigation; 
but especially study it here in America, where 
chiefly it la before my eyes, without neglecting ita 
contemporaneous forma in other countries; and having 
duly considered it, I endeavor to distinguish and 
bring out clearly the principles that really give it 
health, wholesomeness, and power to live and grow. 
It is slow work and I am a slow worker, and expect 
only a partial success at the beat; but something may 
at least be done toward correcting that shallow or 
vicious opinion which mischievously meddles with 
the course of vital development and tends to pervert it. 

In that concrete fact I find always a limited right 
not te bs governed; that la, a sphere of personal free- 
dom, It la always limited, always correlate with the 
right and duty of every community to make a gov- 
erned state of itself as a whole and for every one of 
its members. But the right of the community to 
govern is a limited one also; and it le much my ob- 
ject to find for both of the two correlatives, personal 
liberty and the governed State, an ethical ground 
and limit at once. Meantime, the right to freedom 
ls itself a right to the governed state, for there could 
be no real freedom without this. And sò all the best 
authorities on your side have at one time or another 
confessed. “On your side, I say, but you do not 
really belong there. 

You say well that, if there bea right of all to a 
governed state, we shall not wisely suppress the 
question: Whois to do the governing? I echo that 
with all my heart. But, again, we shall do well not 
to answer it heedlessly, without a care to get hold of 
the matter by the proper handle. We shall do well 


not to take the current caucus yawp for an oracle; 
not to take that answer for the true one which it best 
pleases all those to hear who least care for any great 
interest, and are least capable of caring for any. 
Who ls to do the governing? Everybody, hit or 
mise!’ is the ready answer of all who do not think 
seriously. Some who do think join them; but all 
the not-thinking class are loud for indiscriminate 
rule. A disposition to take up your question, and to 
pursue it in the gravest, bravest, most studious spirit 
of scienco, would be a cheering sign. 

6. I did not deny the natural right” of suffrage, 
for I agree with you In suppressing the distinction bo- 
tween natural“ rights and—unnataral ones, should 
I say? In my chapter three principal classes of 
rights were distinguished, two of which are specially 
conditioned ; and the right of suffrage was found in 
oné of the latter. The result was that the right of 
suffrage will be universal when the conditions to It 
are so, Itis not obvious that they are universal at 
present. I undertook, however, no polemic against 
universal suffrage, and here undertake none against 
you, but bring these notes to an end with the feeling 
that we are neither so far apart as you had supposed, 
nor so near together as I could wish. 

Yours very truly, D. A. Wasson. 

West MEDFORD, Jan. 1, 1879. 


ETHICS AS THE SCIENCE OF SOCIETY, 


The foregoing letter by one of New England’s fore- 
most ethical thinkers is entitled to the most respect- 
ful and thoughtfal consideration, and has certainly 
received our own, In adding some further reflec- 
tions on the same subject, we desire to make special 
acknowledgment of the extreme kindliness and 
courtesy of Mr. Wasson’s tone throughout: a clreum- 
stance all the more pleasing because we construe it 
as an assurance that our frank criticlsma gave no of- 
fence, as indeed we hoped to give none. 

As we suspected might be the case, the report from 
which we quoted in our former articles [THE INDEX, 
December 26] was too incomplete to give an adequate 
conception of Mr. Wasson's paper, Without any 
reference to our former remarks, however, we find 
some points of interest in the present letter which 
should not be overlooked, In the hope of bringing out 
some ethical truths which seem to us very important, 
we shall confine what we now say to these main points, 

1, The opening paragraph of the letter presents 
Mr. Waseon’s view of that which is usually denomi- 
nated the moral sense. The senes of right,“ he 
says, ls the sense of s peculiar sort of law, a law of 
conduct, which we call moral law. Moral law, being 
applicable, like the sense of it, to a great number of 
particulars, may, as applying to all, be spoken of as 
general.” That is, the haman mind is originally 
conscious of moral obligation in the abstract, as a 
“general law” of conduct, and becomes conscious of 
moral obligation in particular cases only by applying 
this general law’ to them; the more general fact, 
ethical obligation, or moral law,” is first known, and 
afterwards the specific case of moral obligation le 
‘‘sabsumed’’ under it; the original perception, or in- 
tuition, or sense, is of the universal moral law, 
and not of the particular moral relation in each case 
as it lo presented in experience. We do not think we 
misunderstand the doctrine stated in this paragraph ; 
if wedo not, Mr. Waseon holds that the universal is 
known before the particular, which can only be done 
à priori, or Independent of experience, 

Our own view la different. How any general or 
univerval law can be known by itself, anterior to or 
independent of particular experiences, is to us quite 
inconceivable. But even if it can be thus known, 
we still do not ses how it can possess any objective 
validity at all. That is to say, if the moral law is 
known prior to sxperience by an internal ‘‘sense of 
right,“ and is not learned by actually coming into con- 
tact (so to speak) with moral relations existing out- 
aide of us, we do not see how this merely internal 
law can be Imposed on outside facta at all, or be 
shown to possess any real authority over soclety. All 
forms of the ò priori philosophy have been histori- 
cally wrecked in the attempt to pasa from the sub- 
jective to the objective, Certainly we cannot see 
how a merely subjective and therefore strictly in- 
dividual law, not gathered from the general expe- 
rience of the race, can ever de shown to be binding 
on the race as such. If such a moral law ls chal- 
lenged by any one, how can its authority be vindi- 
cated or maintained? This is no Idle question; for 
to-day all social morality is challenged In the abused 
name of liberty, and can be permanently sustained 
ro far only as its authority reste on the solid ground 
of science. It is in mo controversial spirit that we 


point out what appears to us a defective ethical hasis; 
our wish le simply to Indicate the chief moral want 
of our times,—that ie, a thoroughly scientific ethical 
system which shall be proof against the frantic fol- 
lies of individualism run mad, and establish a better 
social order on the impregnable foundation of the 
scientific method. 

Briefly put, our opinion is that moral obligation is 
originally discerned in particular moral relations, aad 
only derivatively in their general low ; and that their 
objective existence and obligation can alone give ob- 
jective validity, generality, or authority to moral law 
in the abstract. Whoever would know our views on 
this subject fully is referred to our lecture on Dar- 
win’s Theory of Conscience,” in Toe INDEX of 
March 12, 1874. But it may be said here that the 
original perception of moral necessity (te., absolute 
obligation), ike that of mathematical necessity, 18 
an impression made upon the cognitive sensibility by 
a particular moral relation known à posteriori, not by 
a general moral law known à priori. This we hold 
to be a truth of vast import in ethical sclence. Fer 
Instance, William borrows a book from Henry; by 
this transaction, the two are brought into a particular 
moral relation expressed by the proposition—“Will- 
lam ought [owes] to return the book to Henry.“ 
The moral obligation arises from the very nature of 
the case; It Is percelved to be a relation necessarily 
involved in the facts; if It is regarded as a special 
case subsumed under a previously known law, the 
law thus previously known le itself the result of re- 
peated experiences of similar relations In the past. 
Just as a theorem in geometry must be seen to be 
demonstrated in a particular case, before it can be ac- 
cepted gs necessarily true in all similar cases, so the 
existence of moral obligation in a particular case 
must be perceived, before it can be held necessarily 
trae in all cases similar to It. It would be a begging 
of the question to assume the law before the fact 
which proves it. Moral truth is exactly like mathe- 
matical truth in this respect, and indeed like all truth 
which has the characteristic mark of necessity ; the 
necessity must be apparent in the first instance, In 
the particular case, or It will never be apparent at all. 
This we hold to be extremely important to the estab- 
lishment of the fact of moral obligation as a natural 
necessity rather than a mere preponderance of erpe- 
diencies—the one great principle without which the 
very idea of ethics as a science totally vanishes, Our 
view plante ethics on the impregnable foundation of 
experience—an intellectual experience precisely anal- 
ogous to physica! experience. When folly taken in 
ali its bearings, we suspect from other parts of his 
letter that Mr. Wasson may not dissent from this 
view, at least substantially. 

2. We omit to make correction of some misunder- 
standings of our real position on Mr, Wasson’s part, 
in order to exprees our glad acceptance of certain 
fundamental traths which It delights us to see him 
lay down so clearly. When he says; “By virtue of 
the very constitation of human nature, there can be 
no ‘moral Individuality’ but through the effect of 
social relation, —“ For myself, I begin with the con- 
crete fact, Man in Society” It. e., the individual In 
association with other individuals], etc., etc.,—we 
hail his statement as one of the most advanced and 
profoundly true that has ever come under our notice; 
and the lecture above referred to shows that we have 
long held a similar opinion. We cheerfully abandon 
the lli-chosen word “juxtaposition,” which he criti- 
cises justly; we meant all he describes so well, in the 
way of mutual action and reaction in the social state, 
It will be an enormous advance In moral science, 
when the old triple division of “duties to oneself, 
duties to one’s nelgbor, and duties to God,“ Is finally 
dismissed aa antiquated, and when the new concep- 
tion of all moral relations as necessarily social rela- 
tions takes Its place. Mr. Wasson ía the only ethical 
writer by whom we have as yet seen this wonderfully 
fruitful truth clearly foreshadowed. The fact that 
he seems to emphasize it so highly makes ua hope 
and anticipate the noblest things of the book which 
he is at present engaged lu writing, and of which the 
paper he read to the Chestnut Street Club was s 
chapter. Probably there will be numerous diver- 
gences between his views and ours, especially in 
some points of practical application—the suffrage 
question, for example; but if his forthcoming trea- 
tise is to take the ground of the essentially social 
character of all rights and duties without exception, 
all minor differences will be swallowed up in our 
hearty agreement with this great, fundamental prim- 
ciple, And we are giad to hope that he and we are 
nearer together In our moral philosophy than he even 
now supposes, 
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TEE INDEX --JAN. 16, 1879. 


. ABOUT "DISINGENUGUSN ESS.” 

In Tae INDEX of Oct. 17, 1878, L exposed, under 
the head of “Lire Ivsugsance CHEATING,” the 
now notorious “New Departure“ in business of 
the largest Life Insurance Company in the world. 
Nota word, fact, or figure of that article has thus far 
been successfully controverted, to my knowledge. 

Governor Rabinson, à trustee of that company, in 
his recent message to the Logislature of New York, 
recommends the abolition of ita Insurance Dep art - 
ment, because, he says, “Ita whole history showa 
that the community would have fared much better 
without it than with It.“ He also says, “I am in- 
formed that within the last seven years thirty life in- 
surance companies have failed, involving a loss to 
citizens of this State of $34,927,000. This shows 
how little protection the department gives.” 

Previous to the commencement of these failures, the 
Governor thinks the departmant did comparatively 
little harm and no good.“ Whether this is true or 
not, there is a potent cause, to which the Governor 

makes no allusion, why it has done much harm and 
no good since. About ten years ago, the President, 
with the connivance of other officers of Governor 
Robinson's own company, began the corruption of 
the Insurance Department by bribing George W. MU- 
ler, the Superintendent. In about two or three years, 
bo was deposed from his office for having received 
bribes from Insurance companies to the amount of 
$47,000. At the head of the list of those who gave 
the bribes was F. S. Winston, President of the Mu- 

` tual Life Insurance Company of New York, of which 
Governor Robinson was then, as he still is, a trustee, 
with a check of $2500! How far the department has 
been corruptible or corrupted since Miller, Governor 
Robinson must know as well as anybody. If Rumor 
lies In regard to the matter, he would have done well 
to correct her Illes in his message. 

At all events, one fact Governor Robinson, as a 
trustee of the Mutual Life, mast know better than 
most men; viz., that whatever the policy-holders of 
any company may have lost by Its failure, the policy- 
holders of the Mutual Life who have been during the 
last seven years obliged to relinquish their policies are 
a far larger number of men and have been defrauded 
of a far larger sum, by the injustice of the company 
in not performing {te promise to pay an equitable 
cash surrender value. To remedy thie evil, he rec- 
ommends nothing but to exempt the company from 
any legal supervision whatever. More than that, as 
trustee of the company, he must be held responsible 
for the attempt of the officers to evade, by Inserting 
in every application for a policy a waiver of the ben- 
efit of any such legislation, a law already existing in 
California, and likely to be passed in other States, to 
prevent such injustice in future. This te the way in 
which all privilaged corporations are always trying to 
override the rights of individuals. As an individual 
man, Lucius Robinson is doubtless incapable of any 
such ‘‘disingenuousness”’; but as a trustee of the 
largest life insurance company in the world, with 
$85,000,000 in the control of officers perfectly auto- 
cratic by the possession of probably ten thousand 
perpetual proxies, and utterly disingenuous, ss has 
been abundantly proved, even his being Governor of 
the Empire State does not prevent him from being 
the chattel of the corporation, 

Now who Is this Mr. Winston, who is at the bot- 
tom of all this disingenuousness? He is said to bea 
member, in fact a pillar, of Rev. Dr. John Hall’s 
church in New York,—one of the most evangelical 
and wealthy churches of that great city. I am not 
going to attribute his disingennonsness to the evan- 
gellsm of that church or to Scripture texts on the 
subject, such as the fifth chapter of the Acts of the 
Apostles, verses four and five, or the twenty-first 
chapter of the Apocalypse, varse eight. All I have to 
say ls, that if s million-dollar church is so inefficient 
in securing Ingennonsness in Ita prominent members, 
it has no reason to ask exemption from taxation on 
the ground of its moral utility, nor have the sacred 
Scriptures any preéminent fitness as a moral text- 
book in our common schools, If the Church or the 
Scriptures have any power to produce ingennons, 
frank, and fair dealing, in Mr. Winston they have a 
subject worthy of their fullest force; for perhaps no 
man alive has the destiny of more hnman families 
Intrusted to him. Personally and individually, I 

“have not the slightest animosity against Mr. Winston, 
nor do I think he has against me. But his animosity 
against what he calle the Boston Savings-Bank Sur- 
render plan, advocated by me, is not only bitter but 
basely disingenuous, as I shall proceed to show. 
That plan grows logically and of a mathamatical 


necessity ont of a principle first practically adopted 
in 1863 by the Mutaal Life itself, In making Its divi- 
dends of surplas, called the ‘Contribution System. 
This system, instead of sæuming that the assets of 
the company are a common fund, of which no mem- 
ber has a right to claim any determinate share be- 
yond the fulfiiment of his contract, ssaumes that each 
member owns, subject to the terms of the contract, 
the exact reserve which has arisen from his past pay- 
ments, and consequently that any excess of interest 
over four per cent. on his reserve belongs to him. In 
other words, by the “Contribution System” each 
member receives in dividend, according to the contri- 
bution of ble own policy to create the general surplus. 

The Boston Savings-Bank Surrender plan“ only 
attaches this corollary to the Contribution System ; to 
wit, that when a member retires he has a right to 
carry with him the reserve on his policy, leas a cer- 
tain charge, which is to be determined, not by the 
amount of his said reserve at all, but by the present 
value of what his policy might be expected to pay In 
future towards death claims If he were to remain, 
This is conceded to be correct by every life insurance 
expert on the face of the earth, so far as I know, in- 
cluding Prof. Bartlett, of the Mutual Life, himself. 
Yet because its adoption would greatly reduce the 
profits to be got out of the business by life Insurance 
managers and agents, Mr, Winston has fought it for 
ten yearn by every species of disingenuonsness and s 
free use of policy-haldera’ money. 

For example, he and MoCardy the Vics-Presl- 
dent, or some simpleton in thelr behalf, inspired the 
silly article underneath, and beyond any doubt paid 
out of the Mutual Life's money one hundred and 
fifty dollars or more for itas Insertion in the reading 
columns of the Néw York Datly Times of Dec, 18, 
1878. Without reading it entire, the reader cannot 
comprehend the situation and what follows :— 

Close of the Insurance Controversy—Elizur 
Wright. 


(from the Hudson River Chronicle.) 

After what may be fairly claimed as five years’ de- 
liberate notice to the minor companies, the Mutual 
has effectually entered upon its plan of a reduction 
in the annual rates and price of life Insurance. The 
discuselon of the former proposal five years since was 
permitted to close, by an adjournment of the con- 
troversy with other companies, and a tponement 
of the actual reduction of rates, until the present. 
The fact that Henry B. Hyde, of the Equitable, the 
most earnest antagonist of thla policy, left for 
Europe u this present sunouncement of the pro- 
posed uction, indicates the tacit, probably una- 
voldable, assent of all the other t companies to 
the experiment of the Mutual. ə are glad to find, 
on careful inquiry, that the result is a great public 
success, and that, besides the big harvest which the 
Mutual is already scooping in as with a (McCormick- 
McCurdy) reaper, a general revival in life Insurance 
Is progressing to an extent which engages all the en- 
ergies of every soand company. 

the protracted fight for the reduction of rates la 
at an end. To those Inside the great financial 
circles that rule the land, the intensity of the strife 
has presented one of the fiercest fights in the arena 
of public affairs, In the old Roman arena, when the 
gladiators were vanquished, the fatal sign, “Pollice 
verso, was given for their execution. In the insur- 
ance liets, the champions of the assets reverse the 
signal, and, In our vernacular, the word Is, Simon 


8 thum 

Te say this in full view of the puerile effort to 
galvanize the dead carcass of Elizur Wright's Massa- 
chusetts surrender-value policy of extermination 
into an oppositionin Boston; of the legal opinion of 
Ropes, Gray & Loring even, and the other grimy 
greasers of the Hub, who want to stop the wheels of 
p until their provincial Interest is speclally 
anointed. The surrender-value wisdom of Elizur, 
incorporated in the Massachusetts laws, is driving 
life insurance business out of that State, as also ont 
of so many others of the States ruled by the black- 
mailers, Hence the growling in Boston is perfectly 
natural. The Boston Herald and its mercenary 
copyista will make very few shekels out of Ellzur. 
As they will see by consulting the Bible Dictionaries, 
“Elizur” was the sole captain of the outcast tribe of 
Reuben, the Arab Jews. No jadge, no prophet, 
no hero of the tribe of Reuben, is handed down to 
us,” saya the record. “Reuben relinquished the faith 
of Jehovah. They were scattered and lost in the 
desert.“ The only thing recorded about their Cap- 
tain, Ellzur, is his putting a couple of hundred 
shekela of silver upon the dedication of the altar of 
Moses, and hanging around on the south side of 
the Tabernacle of the Congregation” for a surrender- 
value. The ancient was a true prototype of the 
modem Elizur with his patent plan for dlapersing 
assets. 

This Boston captain of the life insurance infi- 
dels, Ellzur Wright, published a column of abuse of 
Mr. Winston. Affecting the sarcastic, cynical satire 
of a Diogenes, he only finds himself pilloried as m 
scoffer—another Thersites, one who abuses princes,— 
in the reply of Mr, Winston. The “Boston Savings- 
Bank Surrender plan“ was eet up in New York 
under the respectable and sober indigenous name of 
the “Knickerbocker Company,” with Ellzur Wright 
as the ‘Boston consulting actuary,” after his expul- 
sion from some pension on the Mutual Life staff. 


Well, the “Knickerbocker Company” exists, 
by the of the Superintendent of Insurance. 
It stands, like Lot's wife with her head turned, sta- 
tlonary as the pillar of salt, but salt that will not save 
ton, haa AMIT escaped the Stats Prison delegalon cf 
ton, has ə State ü on 
Chase, Lamart & Co, by a hasty flight from his di- 
lapldated trust. Ellzur'e savings bank scheme, on 
his own ground under Massachusetts law, reached 
no better end than that of the tribe of Reuben. 

To this I sent for insertion in the Timesa reply, 
not so much to vindicate myself as the plan. It was 
returned to me by the next mall with the following 
note :— 

TEHE TIMES“ OFFICE, New Youre, 
Dec. 27, 1878. 

Dear Sir,—I am instructed to return to you the 
accompanying communication, and to say that as the 
Hudson River Chronicle article was published as an 
advertisement any reply to it can only be published 
in a similar way. ours wy foray a 

EDWARD A. BRADFORD. 
Elizur Wright, Esq. 


To this note I replied as follows :— 

Boston, Dec. 28, 1878. 
EDWARD A, BRADFORD, Esq., New York: . 

Dear Sir,—If want of pay ie the only reason why 
the article you obligingly returned to me this mero- 
ing could not be inserted In the Times, will you be 
so kind ss to inform me what it will cost me to have 
it inserted as conppiononsiy as that to which it ise 
reply, and much oblige yours traly, 

ELIz ug WRIORr. 

Thie note was returned to me with the following 
endorsement :— 

Han be Inserted as reading matter on fifth page,— 
with quotation attached as If from some other 
paper, —at the rate of $1.00 per line le measure- 
ment. N. T. Times, per E. T. ALLEN. 

Dec. 20, 1878. 


As I fight this battle only with my own money, 
and had discovered what the enemy’s shot had 
coat lt, I did not conclude to pay the Times for re- 
turning my shot a sum which, If it had had the en - 
terprise, independence, and patriotism it has obtained 
credit for, it would have paid me, 

But I wrote immediately to Winston, suggesting a 
small hole for him to creep ont at, In order to tempt 
him Into a reply, 

Boston, Jan, 2, 1879. 
F. S. Wiyston, Esq., Pres. Mut. Life Ins. Co., N.Y. 

Dear Str,—An article ap in the New York 
Daily Times of the 18th ult., which contained the 
following sentence :— 

“The Boston Savings-Bank Surrender plan’ was 
set up in New York under the respectable and sober 
indigenous name of the ‘Knickerbocker Company,’ 
with Ellzur Wright as the Boston conaulting actuary, 
y io | a Jrom some pension on the Mutual 

e staf. 

The statement I have underscored, If generally be- 
lieved, would seriously injare my standing in public 
estimation, It seems quite improbable that the 
Times adopted or gave currency to it by the mere 
will and judgment of its own editorial scissors. As 
you are the person who most certainly must know 
whether it is true or not, if you do not disclaim au- 
thorizing its publication in the Times, I shall expect 
you elther publicly to prove ite truth, or certify to me 
in answer to this that It is untrue. 


Yours truly, ELizun Wiest. 

For once Winston gave up his aublime policy of 
silence, and replied characteristically and evasively, 
us follows :— 

THE Mouroac Ltur INSURANOE Co., OF NEW YORK, 
140 to 146 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, Jan, 3, 1879. 
Evizur WBEIGBT, Esq., Boston, Mass.: 

Dear Sir,—In reply to your letter of yesterday, 
the executive officera of thie company did not pro- 
cure pay for or approve the article you allude to, 
and knew nothing of its intended publication until 
they saw It in print. Respectfully yours, 

F. S. Wrveron, Pres. 

Now everybody, almost, knows that auch dignified 
“executive officers” do not do thelr dirty work with 
their own fingers. They employ close-mouthed 
agents. When I showed Winston's letter to the 
editors of the Times they broke Into a guffaw at the 
comicality of the situation. The principal editor, 
without my asking it, sald the Times would correct 
the injurious statement, which it did, after a sort, 
In Its issue of the 10th Inst. 

Winston knows very well that I never had elther 
pension or position on the Mutual Life staff to be 
expelled from, and he knows equally well that the 
Mutual Life's money pald the T¥mes for that allly 
article. If he really dose not know It; his ignorance 
is sufficient reason why he should step down. Pay- 
ing fourteen dollars an inch for eleven inches of 
scurrility and falsehood is not quite the thing for the 
venerable head of a great corporation in the nine- 
teenth century, whether that corporation is financial 
or ecclesiastical, If some way is not soon found to 
prevent such corporations from entrapping and cheat- 
lug the ignorant and unwary, it will be because the 
souls of our living legislators are rottener than the 
bodies of our dead ones. ELIZUR Wriext, 

Jan, 12, 1879. 


TEB INDHZ--TAN, 16, 1879. 
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Communications. 


LIBERAL CHRISTIANS VERSUS BIGOTED 
LIBERALS. 


I have before directed attention to the rapidity with 
which modern religious thought was becoming lib- 
eralized, When so great a personage as the us 
Professor of Divinity at Oxford darea to por cly 
abandon the ancient line of battle of the Church, 
counselling stadents of theology to intrench them- 
selves by study of the historical method of scriptural 
interpretation, to the utter exclusion of time-honored 
precedents, and when from his lofty position the nt- 
terance of such advice falling upon the public ear 
creates no sensation save of approbation, the event ia 
genes with a meaning which liberals will do well 
to er. 

urely no word of any language, no abstraction 
ever conceived of by man, ls so capable of enlisting 
the noblest feelings of the soul as the one word LIb- 
— Sil Coe — — . Alex- 
ander an apoleon, how ina cant appear 
when r with deeds of Fafinitaly less magni- 
tude, but in which the inspiration was love of liberty. 
John Hampden dying for English freedom; Emmet 
yielding his young life a willing sacrifice upon his 
conntry’s altar; the generous Warren staining with 
his life-blood the field of Banker Hill, are only in- 
stances among the scores which history chronicles, 
and which etir the hot blood of youth and the feeble 
pulse of age. 

But between liberty and licenes there ia a great gulf 
fixed ; and while it argues a high moral spirit for a 
nation to be aroused in defence of the former, a gen- 
eral desire to enjoy the dead sen frulta of the latter 
can 8 society when it is tottering to ita 
ruin. en a people in thelr search after 8 
Gods abandon parity, they have entered Spm apat 
which can have bot one termination. To the un- 
biased observer, a section of the liberal army appears 
to have left the chaste dess to her own devices, 
while they are concerning themselves chiefly In the 
task of arousing popular sentiment in favor of that 
—— nauseous vibrise one Where great 

in are at o t is possible to array great 

of men in thelr defence; thus Cromwell gath- 
ered the hosts that overwhelmed the ancient mon- 
archy of England; thus Voltaire, hated with a depth 
of bitterness that per fell to the lot of no other 
man of his age, coun among his coworkers in his 
great battle with the torturers of humanity the very 
men who felt the greatest enmity against him. It is 
for lofty ideals alone that men welcome martyrdom; 
to fancy an advocate of free love in that character 
seems a strong Oz. 

To the lasting honor of Christianity be it said, it 
has upheld the privacy and sacredness of home. In 
spite of ail its false doctrines, ita poterty of argu- 
ment, its persecutions and crimes, it has withstood 
the attacka of criticise through all these ages. It 
wes not because of the parity of Christian m 
ties that Voltaire hurled his resletless shafts at the 
Church. It was not because of Christian morality 
that Hume took up arms ust her, Thomaa Paine 
made war upon the Bible but not upon the family. 
It ia because of the high standard of morality that 
Christianity has inculcated, because it has been the 
guardian of the household, protecting It from the lib- 
ertine, because it has saved fathers and mothers to 
their children, that Christianity, vulnerable in so 
many points, has 80 long sustained itself, When the 
growing spirit of the asserted Itself in the forma- 
tion of anti-theological societies, It was the hope of 
liberals that all the worthy features of Christianity 
might be retained while ita worthless appendages 

y were dropped. But, alas! no sooner Über- 
allem obtained for itself an acknowledged place 
in soctety, no sooner had ita leaders began to win 
popalar res than a split occurred in ita ranka 
occasioned by the last qnestion In the world which 
ought to have vexed ita counsels. The truth is, 
there are large numbers of people who engine 
that In giving up their Bibles and cessing aloof 
from the . they have entirely fulfilled 
their moral destinies. They have been impelled to 
scepticiam more by a desire of freedom from all re- 
straint than bya conscientious search after truth. 
Of such it may safely be sald the churches are well 
rid, at the same time that liberala have received a 
most undesirable accession. Having abandoned faith, 

recruits are—to borrow a well-worn pulpit aimile 
es much In the position of a craft at sea without 
aradder. Without settled convictions of any kind 
they are ready to run wildly after any new doctrine 
that may be promulgated ; they feel all the bitterness 
of renegades for the religion they once professed, 
bringing reproach apon the liberal name by their vio- 
lent denunciations of everything held sacred by the 
religious portion of the community, and not unfre- 
quently Attingly end au aimless life by being gathered 
back Into thelr original fold through the labors of 
some local Moody. 

People of this type are liberal In no sense of the 
term; indeed, nothing can be more illiberal than the 
course they pursue with reference to those who differ 
from thelr transient moods of belief. They are fer- 
Ule only in mischief, but it must be confessed they 
are adepta at that, Liberty affords them little eatis- 
faction, license being what they crave. 

Now while Christianity in the persons of Dean 
Stanley, Dr. Ince, Dr, Winchell, and other eminent 
— is cak 1 a in the nausa o iT 
Ment an berty, forgettin ogmatism in its 
zeal for popular good, the avo disciples of reform 
are degraded In their own eyes and in the estimation 
of the world by a mob of camp-followers who mas- 
querade beneath a title they disgrace, The one hope- 


ful sign in the horizon of liberalism lies in the fact 
that a rupture between these ill-wedded and uncon- 
genial factions has already occurred. It was inevi- 
table; and those well-meaning persons who are seck- 
ing to reunite them are doing s work which in the 
event of ite success would blast the future of the 
movement. 

The hope of the world lies in rational on. 
The futurs of the so-called Orthodox church depende 
upon ita ability to conform to the changed state of 
popular fealing; and recent events go far toward 
proving that some of the most eminent Churchmen 
perceive this and are striving to lead where otherwise 
they would be compelled to follow. They present 
toward ectentific investigation a respectful, ost an 
expectant, attitude, and treat scientifc resulta with 
marked attention. In many of the great questions 
which receive the support of liberals, these modern 
Christians are able and zealous coworkers. Political 
reform, popular education, social elevation of the 
masses, all these subjecta, dear to the liberal heart, 
have the unhesltating au of men who are ao 
knowledged leaders in che Church. Let liberals then 
take heed lest these later comers In their own pecul- 
lar fleld excel them in achievements for the good of 
humanity. It would indicate wisdom, If amicable 
relations with liberal Christians were cultivated, as 
upon themes of mutual interest they already stand 

the same ground. In maintaining s rela- 
tions no necessity for compro principles would 
exist, while there would assuredly be some advan 
to be derived from intercourse and coöperation with 
men of standing, ability, ripe scholarship, and cath- 
olic views. 

Upon minor points there will of necessity be great 
variety in the views of mankind upon ous sub- 
jects. Questions which have vezed the brain ever 
since it assumed the functions of thought will not be 
laid by any system of philosophy, e one evolu- 
tlonist may see in his theory proof that all forms of 
were dorived from matter working through 
unchangeable laws without external — — an- 
other, while accepting thie theory of creation, sees 
r and above all the hand of God, uni- 
versal laws and keeping the grand machinary of the 


spheres in harmony. 
Perhaps the weight of reason la with the atheist; 


but the suffering heart of humanity cries out for God. 

There are depths of emotional feeling In some lives 
which {t were wholly vain for persons of different 
temperament to attempt to understand. The idea of 
divinity assuming human form, suffering human sor- 
rows, dying the most ominious of deaths, and 


witha) brin from on high the message of eternal 
brotherh: th poor mortality, with irre- 
sistible force to such minds. Why should we quar- 


rel with their conclusions? Better, far better, than 

such a course would be the policy which, leaving In 

the background such dissenting points, should seek 

to blend all sects in one harmonious whole upon 

questions which appeal forcibly to all right-minded 

men, CHARLES E. PERKINS, 
Osweao, N.Y., Dec. 28, 1878. 


SILVER AND GOLD, 


It ls unfortunately true, as your correspondent 
says in No, 407, that "the silver queetion will be 
upon us again soon with increased viralence,”—un- 
fortunate because it seems to be so difficult to per- 
suade our people to look at the facts, and so emay to 
speculate on the basis of assumption and imagination, 

At the present day there still are a few theorists 
who maintain the doctrine of bi-metalism, but in 
fact “all the European nations tend toward a gold 
standard as a necessary progress. Holland, Austria, 
and Spain join England, Germany, and the Scan- 
dinavian States; and finally what is called the Latin 
Union itself, without having repudiated the double 
standard in principle, has nevertheless repudiated lt 
In fact, since for two years past no silver la coined 
in the most important of these States; namely, 
France“; and although in this country we have nom- 
inally had two standards, yet practically we have 
had bat one, and can have but one, 

A double standard for money lo a practical absurd- 
ity and impossibility as great as a double standard of 
welght or measure. 

The cheaper standard will always drive out and 
supplant the other, and bi-metaliam with a 4123 
grains silver dollar means that dollar for the single 
standard. 

„ That silver has largely declined in gold value in 
the markete of the world, the two principal being 
London sod New York, ja undeniable, That the 
market price in the open markets of the world Is the 
only means we have of determining practically 
whether any article has risen or fallen In price is also 
undeniable. And it Is impossible to avoid referring 
price to some definite standard; and to be of use that 
standard must be the one which the principal com- 
mercial nations and the best thinkers and experts 
have agreed to be the nearest attainable pipet 
tion to invariability. That standard is gold; and it 
does seem as If we might learn by the experience of 
other nations and not attempt, as Victor Bonnet says, 
to g “back to the moat auperannuated practices.“ 
t is doubtless true that a silver dollar of 412} 
pin at its market value will, at the present time, 
uy more of many articles than It would have done 
five or ten years ago, and the reason le very plain: 
that the cost of producing nearly every article has 
deceased without any distarbing Increase of demand. 

But a silver dollar will not buy (except as sub- 
rey coin, or In limited quantities) as much as 
a gold dollar will, for the reason that the cost of 
producing silver has deceased aleo, while the cost 
and 8 price of gold have remained more nearly 
staple, 

Gold, as a matter of fact, Is less affected by varia- 


tions In supply and demand than any other merchan- 
dlee, owing to the universal desire to s It for 
use and ornament, and to the limited eztent of ita 
production; and it ls this peculiarity which fits It for 
use as the standard money of the world. 

Bat gold la not wanted at the present day in civil- 
ized countries to any extent for common cur- 
rency, and least of in this country. The more 
perfect and honest the banking system is, the lees 
amount of gold le required to run it. The maln use 
of gold fs to pay balances, to act as that particolar 
universally-desired merc which will be, and 
legally must be, accepted in settlement of accounts, 
for legal-tender in short, and as a regulator of the 
N and test of the soundness 8 baneli * 

ur currency must, an: „mainly paper; the 
only important question ls, What sort of paper shall 
it de? It ought to be as as the standard money 
of the world, and as abundant as the legitimate wants 
oftrade. How mach the commerce of the country 
requires cannot be decided by counting * nor 
be determined by act of Congress. It can only be 
known by a comparison of the views of those who 
have capital to lend and those who desire to borrow. 

Banking ought to be free to all who will comply 
with certain conditions necessary to ensure that the 
bills {asned shall always be what they profess to be, 


— as gold. 

Fre present law makes it certain that no man, 
however little he may be acquainted with business 
men and their ways, can ever lose by a bill proving 


worthless. 

Whether that result can be had in any better way 
I don’t undertake to say. Doubtless improvements 
may be made in present laws, in the way of making 
them more equitable and univarsaliy available. 

The leas government interferes with the business 
of banking, beyond securing the bill-holder, the 
better, 6, the people, have a natural oy to do 
our own ban rovided we do it honestly, 
but we cannot by act of Congress confer any value 
on gold, silver, or paper which It does not possess by 
and under the laws of trade, which no government 
enacts and none can repeal, To attempt to make 
Allver or paper pass for more than its real value is to 
e to cheat somebody; and the nation which does it 

I! itself be the worst sufferer, F. S. 0. 


ANOTHER VOICE. 


EDITOR or THE InpEx:— 

I was unable to attend the Liberal League Con- 
vention at Syracuse, and addressed you a letter there 
which you may not have received. I sympathized 
heartily with the posltion taken in the admirable ad- 
dress of Judge Hurlbut, and in the action of those 
delegates who united with you in forming the new 
Liberal League of America. I do not know whether 
there is any way for transferring a charter member- 
ship” from one League to the other, but desire, at 
all events, to be counted with those who favor 
„amendment“ rather than ropeal.“ I am no law- 
yer, nnd am perhaps therefore disqualified from ex- 
pressing an opinion as to the constitutlonallty of a 

roper and effective law against the traffic In obecens 

terature, and the employment of the United States 
malls as carriers of the vile trash. If necessary, lot 
there be an amendment of the Constitation which 
will authorize such a law. On presenting a package 
at the Brooklyn post-office a few days since, I was 

uestioned as to whether it contained glass or candy. 
— if a discrimination can be made inst such 
commodities, how much greater is the Justice and 
Co 
dis, ul office of propag: vice o ty 

I cannot think that many of our liberal friends can 
be aware of the enormity and true nature of the 
traffic in this vile literature, else they would rally by 

ur aide, that the influence of liberal religion might 
be set wholly toward its extinction. A trafic so 
abominable and corrupting has no rights which de- 
cent men are bound to respect, 

To what end do we all live and labor, and espe- 
cially we of the liberal faith, if it be not the elevation 
of character? Unless this is the outcome of free 
religion, the movement will wither and die under the 
moral obloquy of mankind, which it will receive as 
surely as it will deserve it. I joined the Liberal 
League hoping it would drop all side lasues, and 
unite all who were heartily in favor of the complets 
secularization of the State. To that end I shall al- 
ways be glad to devote whatever influence I possess; 
but I desire to be unequivocally counted out” of 
any organization which lends even a tacit sanction 
to that modern revival of an ancient barbariam pop- 
ularly known as free love.” Practiced, with ite 
twin-system, communism, by mankind in the earliest 
periods of human development, it is an offspring of 
preceding generations of man’s brute ancestry, Its 
revivg! in this age is a bumillating evidence that we 
have not yet outgrown some of the worst tendencles 
of our Simian progenitors. 

ours for a higher evolution, 
Lewis G. JANES. 
BRooKLYN, N. T., Jan. 3, 1879. 


A FATHER who had passed innumerable sleepless 
nights has immortalized himself by discovering a 
method of keeping babies quiet. The process le de- 
acribed as follows: “As soon aa ‘pet’ awakes, set It 
up, propped by a AN if it cannot alt alone, and 
amear its fingers with trescle; then put half-a-dozen 
feathers into Its hands, and it will sit and pick the 
feathers from one hand to the other until it dropa 
asleep. As soon as It wakes again, repeat the opera- 
tlon; and in place of the fret and cry of former 
nights, there will be silence and quiet repose.” 


, 


St 
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THE INDEX almse— 


To increase xeneral intelligence with respect 
to religion: 

To foster a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual: 

To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 

` for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, hamanitariantem 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes, 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Eelig- 
“fon shal] take the place of dogmatiam and 
ecolesissticism throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shal) he the aim of all private and 
public activities. 


In addition to its goneral objects, the prac- 
tical object to which THE INDEX is special- 
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GLIMPSES, 
THe NEW PopE is as proliſle of Encyclicals as his 


predecessor. In his latest, he inveighs against Social- 
lum and Communism as vigorously as His Lecture- 
ship. Bat he forgets to curse the Free Religious 
Association. 


ACCORDING to the American Exchange, all that is 
necessary for honest legislation Is “honest legisla- 
tors,” That may be trae; but what the country 
needs is legislation that ls wise as well as honest. 
We believe in the gospel of conscience plus brain. 


PEssIpENT Haves’ pardon of E. H. Heywood re- 
calves more light from this sentence in hig late mes- 
sage to Congress than from all His Lectureship’s 
labored and embarrassed conjectures: The protec- 
ton of liberty requires the maintenance in full vigor 
of the manly methods of free speech, free press, and 
free suffrage.“ 

TEHE SPRINGFIELD Republican of January 10 con- 
tained the following: “If Mr. Heywood undertakes 
the rôle of a martyr, he had better not overdo it, for 
people can read Cupid's Yokes and judge for them- 
selves, If the Liberal League want the United 
States mall free for obscene matter in the name of 
liberty of conscience, so much the worse for the Lib- 
eral League, The conscience iteelf has something 
to say.” 

THIS STATEMENT is made by the New York Even- 
ing Post: “Dr. Büchner, à personal friend of the late 
Princess Alice of Heese, says that the latter expressed 
a presentiment, some days before she was taken sick, 
that she would dle on the approaching anniversary of 
her father’s death, and that she contemplated death 
with the utmost fortitude and resignation. Only a 
few weeks ago the Princess was sitting by the dying 
bed of Dr. Biichner’s wife, to whom she was devotedly 
attached.“ 

Taz SUPREME COURT of the United States has de- 
elded that Congress possesses a constitutional right 
to probibit polygamy in the Territories, and may do 
so without interfering with the free axarcise of re- 
ligion.” This decision is in complete accordance 
with common sense, equity, and rational liberty. 
Says the New York Evening Post: Reynolds, plain- 
tiff in error, was tried in the Third Judicial Court of 
Utah for bigamy and found guilty, and the Supreme 
Court of the Territory, upon appeal, affirmed the 
judgment, The case came to the United States Su- 
preme Court upon a writ of error, the plaintiff plead- 
ing the unconstitutionality of the law prohibiting big- 
amous marriages, the justification of religious belief, 
and various legal technicalities. The United States 
Supreme, Court, in a long and carefully prepared oplo- 
ion delivered by Chief-Justice Walte, holds that po- 
lygamy is not under the protection of the clause of 
the federal Constitation which prohibits interference 
with religious belief; that the plea of religious con- 
viction is not a valld defence; that Congress did not 
step outalde the limita of ita constitutional powers in 
passing laws for the suppreesion of polygamyin Utah, 
and that the judgment of the Supreme Court of that 
Territory must be affirmed. Justice Field dissented 
as far as related to the admissibility of certain eyi- 
dence introduced in the lower court, but upon the 
main question, the constitutionality of the act of 
Congress prohibiting polygamous marriages, there 
was perfect unanimity.” 

PRESIDENT ELIOT, of Harvard College, in his 
just published Annual Report to the Board of Over- 
seers, has a vary remarkable passage in which he rec- 
ognizes explicitly that “the modern world respects 
only the scientific method“ even in religious questions. 
There Is reason for difference of opinion whether the 
Harvard Divinity School, to which he refers, lu so 
constituted as to realize fully the splendid ideal which 
President Eliot sketches with so free a hand. But 


none the less do we rejoice to ses such a magnificent 
statement as this emanating from the head of the in- 
stitution which, both in point of age and influence, 
stands eaally first among American universities: “The 
fact that most members of the clerical profession are 
committed to a particular creed or form of church 
organisation in early youth, or even in boyhood, long 
before they have attained knowledge and maturity 
enough to make an Intelligent choice of creed or 
church, diminishes to an incalculable degree the In- 
fluence of the profession in the modern world; for 
the modern world respecta only the eclentific method, 
which admits of no settled convictions except those 
which rest upon thorough previous Investigation, 
By the side of the numerous theological schools 
which are avowedly devoted to the interests of the 
several denominations, and wich are recruited in 
large part by the offer of the bounties of Education 
Societies to boys in academies and young men in col- 
leges, let at least one University schoo! of theology 
be suitably supported, where young men may study 
theology and the kindred subjects with the same free- 
dom of spirit with which they study law in a Law 
School, or medicine in a Medical School, and with as 
little intention or opportunity of committing them - 
selves prematurely to any particular set of opinions 
or practices.” The daesreat wish of our heart re- 
specting our Alma Mater will be gratified, when the 
Harvard Divinity School shall be unequivocally and 
avowedly planted on the foundation so nobly da- 
scribed by President Eliot. 

THE DIPHTHERIA attacked six members of tha 
grand-ducal family of Hesse-Darmstadt, but no other 
of the sixty members of the household, no nurse, nd 
physician, was attacked. The British Medical Jour- 
nal infers that all the cases ware produced by direct 
infection, doubtless by klases.” The Scientific Amer- 
ican adds: “As every physician knows, it is no un- 
common thing for adults to have diphtheria so mildly 
that it is mistaken for an ordinary sore throat realt- 
fag from cold; yet such a person can easily infect a 
child, and the child become a centre of malignant In- 
fection. In view of the fatal prevalence of diphthe- 
ria, therefore, the kissing of a child upon the moath 
by à person with a sore throat is hazardous, if not 
criminal; and scarcely less so is the practice of allow - 
ing children to kisa thelr alling playmates. It would 
be wise to exercise great caution In this matter, if not 
to discontinue the practice of kissing upon the mouth 
altogether.” Mr. John S. Wiles, a surgeon of Thorn- 
combe, Dorset, writes to the London Nimes that after 
two cases of malignant diphtheria out of some nine 
or ten he had been called to attend had proved fatal, 
the mother of a sick child showed him an extract 
from an American paper concerning a practitioner 
who used sulphur to cure the disease, 
he used milk of sulphur for infants and flowers of sul- 
phur for older children and adults, brought to a 
creamy consistence with glycerine; dose—a teaspoon- 
ful or more, according to age, three or four times a 
day, swallowed slowly, and application of the same to 
the nostrils with a sponge. Result: he did not lose 
a case there or elsewhere, and he succeeded In aaving 
life when the affection had almost blocked the throat. 
A correspondent of the New York Tribune writes: I 
keep a glass can of sulphur-water, made by shaking a 
table-spoonfu! of sulphur with a pint of water till the 
sulphur settles to the bottom of the can, constantly 
on hand, and at the first complaint on the part of 
any member of the family of sore throat I wrap the 
throat with flannel, and give a teaspoonful of the sul- 
phur-water several times a day. I have used this 
remedy for more than a year with success, and bave 
had no severe cases of sore throat in my family since 
I began its use, though previous to that time they 
were of frequent occurrence in cold and damp weather. 
The diet should be simple and nutritious; milk, oggs, 
beef, chicken broth, and the like.” 
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abide in the latitude of truth, if it would grasp It. 
Respect for humanity is the condition precedent of 
all social progress, just as contempt for humanity is 
the mainspring of every form of inequality and op- 
ression. The pioneers of abolitionism no more 
oubted the ultimate triumph of their cause than 
they doubted the government of the world by a Prov- 
idence; while 8 and scholars, and men of 
culture and refinement generally, turned away from 
their enterprise with cold indifference, if not positive 
contempt. It was the moral enthusiasm of Jefferson 
and his political associates which inspired their un- 
faltering faith in the capacity of man for self-govern- 
— anf prevented a timid and unbelieving states- 
mana nip from strangling the young republic before 
ts 

These observations have been s by a re- 
markable article in a late lesue of North Ameri- 
can Review on The Failure of Universal Suffrage,” 
written by an eminent American historian and 
echolar. Mr, Parkman tells us that the worst things 
about our democracy are the courtiers and plunder- 
ers who use it for base ends, but that if all these were 
exterminated the people would soon find others to 
take thelr place. Universal suffrage, he says, has 
brought upon the country an ignorant proiétariat 
and a half- taught platocracy,” and the better classes 
between these extremes have little power over these 
barbarians of civilization.” With an occasional fing 
at the doctrine of Inallenable rights,“ he complains 
that we are not only trying to abolish the factitious 
inequality which exists among men, but the real in- 

Mie hiatory t th Sof marking bel 
“The of che progresa of mankind,” he says, 
tis the history of ita leading minds. The masses, 
left to themselves, are hardly capable of progress, 
except progress, and even that imperfectly. 
the long course of history, a few man, to be 
by ecores or by tens, have planted in the 
world the germs of a growth Whose beneficent vital- 
ity has extended to all succeeding ages; and 
any one of these men outweighs in value to maskind 
myriads of nobles, citizens, and peasants who have 
fought or toiled In their generation and then rotted 
into oblivion.” And he adds: The highest man 
may comprehend the lowest, but the lowest can no 
more comprehend the highest than if he belonged to 
another order of beinge.” He apeaks of American 
democracy as tending to “a barren average and a 
weary uniformity,” instead of “‘recognizing the in- 
herent differences between man and man,“ and giv- 

“the prepondetance of power to character and In- 
ence.” He thinks “the success of an experi- 
ment of indiscriminate suffrage hangs on the ques- 
tion whether the better part of the community le 
able to outweigh the worse” ; and this, he declares, 
can only happen in rare cases and under pecullar so- 
cial conditions, while the difficulty increases with the 
increase of numbers, wealth, luxury. It le fur- 
ther ‘‘aggravated by the fact that Intellectual devel- 
opment and high civilization are not favorable to fe- 
cundity, so that the unio’ classes, except when 
in actual destitution, multiply faster than those above 
them, thus tending to increase the power of igno- 
rance, or rather the power of the knaves, who are 
always at hand to use it.” He says, ‘'A debased and 
irresponsible auffrage“ le the source of our troubles; 
and asks, Is the nation in the way of keeping ita 
lofty promise, realizing its sublime possibilities, ad- 
vancing the beat interests of humanity, and helping 
to ennoble and not vulgarize the world? Who dares 
answer that it is?” 

Mr. Parkman’s picture le relleved by a few gleams 
of light, but hia article, as a whole, very eloquent] 
voices the goapel of political deapair. It is the we: 
tuned key-note of a wide-apread and growlng dletrust 
of our democratic inatitutions. It le the echo of 
opinions and feslings which have become the fashion 

the times, Nothing js now more current than the 
remark that we have too much liberty. Too many 
people, we are told, have the ballot, which has been 
made a fetich, and that our free institutions will cer- 
tainly end in disaster If we continue to fling the 
suffrage to the mob, Instead of restricting it to the 
educated classes. 

The isane thus presented is a very grave one, and 
no man ls fit to confront It who is disposed to take 
counsel of hie fears. The old leaders of federalism 
failed through political despondency. As Dr. Chan- 
ning once said, they were guided too mach by the 
wisdom of experience and too little by the wledom of 
hope. They lived too entirely in the past, and were 
too constantly chilled and deadened by Its failures. 
They did not seem to remember that the world has 
been moved by men of faith, and that there are 
grand e and new departures in the progress of 
clyilized communities which call for leaders willing 
to do and to dare for the race, and able to breathe 
into the people their spirit of courage and hops. In 
the struggle for independence our fathers based their 
justification upon the natural rights of man; and 
they did so with the feryor of men whose political 


coun’ 


tional or scientific basis, we cam understand him, If 
he thinks man is a mere machine and the playthin 

of arbitrary power, and that the whole th 0 
American democracy le a farce, he can at least c 

the virtue of conalstency. Bat II anything has been 
settled by the progress of 4 Ideas In modern 
times and the ce self-government in the 
United States, It is that man {s a 2 1 person- 
ality, whose willis to be consulted In the organiza- 
tlon and exercise of political power. Of course we 
are not speaking of the subjects of King John of 


people of the United States, politically dominated by 
that stock which Mr. Gladstone so aptl 
refers to as “a kind of universal church in polltios,”’ 
and so justly glorifies for its genius in the work of 
government. It Is doubtless true that a number of 
the signers of the great Declaration were unbelievers 
In Its self-evident truths; but these truths none the 
leas became the bed-rock of our democracy, and 
thenceforward made It logically inevitable that they 
to be practically acce in thelr complets 
length und breadth. It is likewise true that our 
fathers did not at once keep step to the logic of their 
avowed principles. Nothing could have more 
inconsistent with their theory of natural rights than 


y certain that the r Its early ex- 
to yleld it a transient euf- 


prudent methods, elneerely deplored the ugly 
„ and th — gapos was the 
establishment of a “government e people, by 


the people, and for the people,” In strict co 

to the grand primal traths they had proclaim 
to the world, and to be carried on through the instru- 
mentality of the ballot. 

In a government thas launched, who should be in- 
trusted with political power? In theory It was easy 
to answer; bat in practice It was n to deal 
with actual facts, and to walt a little upon the faller 
development of the democratic Idea. At the begin- 
ning of the government, if we are not mistaken, all 
1 
suffrage. ually disap t is now 
a well-settled ple of Americaa democracy that 
no such qualification should exist, It is generally 
agreed that it makes no differance whether the voter 
is worth one hundred dollars or one hundred thon- 
sand, since we have accepted Dr, Frunklin’s idea that 
“the poor man has an equal right, but greater need 
| hl themes: fhan the rich man.“ No could 


have been than the adoption of this ð; 
for if we had allowed the rejected to be en- 
grafted upon our system of government, the right of 


pr to rule would have recognized, and the 

corruption of voters and bribery of officials would 

have been legitimated. In disowning this qualifica- 

tion humanity has bean placed before property, thus 

repudiating the European principle that the chief end 

of government is the protection of what a man owns, 
not of the man himself, 

With equal wisdom the kindred principle has been 
settled that the right to vote shall not ai nd upon 
the nativity of the voter, the race to which he be- 
longs, the color of his skin, or his religious faith. 
The foreigner, upon a brief probation, is Allowed an 
equal right with the native to share in the govern- 
ment; and to have denied him this t would have 
been a mean and odious discrimination, since he is 
no more to be blamed for having been born abroad 
than the native is to be praised for his accidental! 
birth among us. So all the races of the civilized 
world who have sought their welfare in our — po: 
litical asylum have been welcomed to the hospitality 
of equal rights. The color of the skin, likewise, Is 
no longer a bar to the suffrage, For ourselves, we 
believe the work of Southern reconstructlon was 
hasty and ill-considered, and that instead of sud- 
denly endowing with the franchise the more Ignorant 
and brutalized colored people of the South and her 
masses of white trash,“ we should have given them 
a probationary training under some form of territo- 
rial government. But this was not done, and the 
immediate enfranchisement of the negro was the 
only remaining alternative which it was possible to 
adopt consistently with the rights of humanity and 
the obligations of the nation. At all events the work 
has been done, and no party proposes, or is likely to 
propose, the dlefranchlsement of the black millions 
who are now learning to play their part in American 
politics, and whose loyalty to our flag in the nation’s 
great peril was never found wanting. In like man- 
ner, we have no religious qualification for the ballot, 
and for the obvious reason that we have no estab- 
lished church. The government of the United States 
has no religion, It is not ir-rellgious, but non-relig- 
ious. Thelets, Athelste, Jews, Christians, Moham- 
medans, and Pagans are equal before the Constitu- 
tion and at the ballot-box. During the Black Friday 
of Know-Nothinglsm, twenty odd years ago, an at- 
tempt was made to institute a religious test of citi- 
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zenship, but it failed so signally that it will scarcely 
be repeated, £ 

Still another cardinal principle of Democracy has 
been settled; namely, that no literary qualification 
for the ballot should be exacted. This may be re- 
garded as the common law of our politica, Some 
ergs ago Massachusetts adopted a reading and writ- 
ng qualification, and we believe she stil) nominally 
retains it; bat her example has not been contagious. 
According to the last census we have in the United 
States over one million six hundred thousand males 
over twenty-one years old, who can neither read the 
Constitution nor write their names. They freely 
share with the educated classes in the exercise of — 
litical power. We give them the ballot for a number 
of excellent reasons. In the first place, the theory 
is accepted that the ballot itself is a school-master, 
and consequently that one of the means of fitting 
men to use it isto put it og eye M — r 
cana very generally accept the familiar saying o 
Archbishop Whately, that to walt before you be- 
stow liberty or political rights till the recipients are 
fit to employ them aright, is to resolve not to go Into 
the water till you can swim.” They with 
Lord Macaulay, that ‘if men are to wait till they be- 
come wise and good in slavery, they may indeed wait 
forever.“ In the second place, they belleve It is far 
less difficult to manage a peas mass of unenlightened 


2 ving them a in the government, a 
stake in its success, and an incentive to rise, than 

imposing upon them ita burdens while withholding 
their political rights, and thus tempting them to be- 


come domestic enemies by making them allens in 
heart. Not by levalling the educated classes down- 
ward, but the t masses upward, can the gor- 
ernment be e strong. In the third place, 
regard the denial of the ballot to our illiterate citi- 
zens es class legislation, and believe all class rule is 
vicious. It would intrust political power exclusively 
to those who are best able to take care of themselves 
withoat it, while the t, who would all 
need the means of self-defence against a pi vileged 
class, would be helpless. Privilege always takes care 
of itself, and always stands in the path of the un- 
ar Finally, it ia believed that universal sut- 
is one of the surest plans of securing a higher 
level of intelligence for the whole people. One of 
the chief arguments In favor of the extension of the 
ballot ls that it promotes the extension of education, 
as Richard Cobden declared, and as it has done in 
and, If not in our own country. 
hese are the decided convictions of the 
body of the American people, and we believe nothing 
is more certain than that they will abide by them. 
They do not disparage education. Their interest in 
the subject is constantly and increasingly manifested. 
Even the policy of compulsory education seems to be 
rapidly growing into general favor. Their p 
ia more and more evident to make universal enlight- 
enment, as far as 8 go hand in hand with uni- 
vorsal — 3 hoy understand that the ultimate 
tendenty of knowledge in si State or commanity is 
, and that through its diffusion liea the way to 
om and a higher civillzation; but they as 
both unwise and impracticable the policy of requir- 
2 specific educational test of fitness for the 
a in the United States. 
In — 19 we believe they have builded better 


than they knew. Time is vindicating them, snd the 
best thought of the sustains them. Herbert 
Spencer asks such questions as these: What connec- 


tion ts there between the ability to read, or the knowl- 
edge that certain marks on paper stand for certaln 
sounds, and a higher sense of duty? How can a knowl- 
edge of penmanship increase the desire to do right? 
How can a knowledge of the multiplication-table, or 
quickness in adding or dividing, restrain the desire to 
trample on the rights of others 
spelling or 


trying 
that 


Who are the most con- 
gous rascals and accomplished villains of our 

? It cannot be successfully denied that very 
many of them are edu men, We find them 
among fraudulent bankrupts, embeszlers of public 
money, bank cashiers, the concocters of thieving cor- 
Porations, the receivere and givers of bribes among 
the so-called higher classes, governors of States, mem- 
bers of Congress, cabinet ministers, and eminent 
clergymen! The rebel leaders of the South were ed- 
Teated men and ‘Christian etateamen,’’ who ran- 
sacked history for precedents for their nefarions cru- 
ande against the rights of man; while nearly the en- 
tire literary clase in England has been on the side of 
Power against the people. In the progress of polltical 
and economic science in that country in modern 
times the men least fitted for the work of govern- 
ment and most obstinately opposed to all t re- 
forms have been the graduates of universities. His- 
* us that Greece, in her decay, was crowded 
rhetoricians and sophista, while the citizens 
wero slaves; and that Rome, in her transition from a 
to an empire, wae characterised by a wide in- 
culture. It would be casy te multiply facts 


in the further confirmation of Mr. Spencer's views, 
and justifying his statement that whatever moral ben- 
efit can be effected by education must be effected by 
an education which je emotional rather than percep- 
tive,—that {s to say, an education of the heart. This 
will best guide men in the duties of citizenship, as 
woll as in all other duties. Talent,“ enys Emerson, 
‘‘nniformly sinks with character.“ In work,“ says 
one of our first political writers, rather than in a 
certain literary or acientific acquisition, la the evi- 
dence of the capacity for political power; the life of 
the workman, the fulfillment of human relationships 
in the family and community, the endeavor of men 
In the realities of life, isa deeper education,” The 
man who loves his home and is true in the relations 
of family and neighborhood le entitled to the ballot, 
whether technically educated or not. Whosoever,“ 
in the language of Milton, has bat sucked in this 
principle, that he was not born for bis prince, but for 
od and his country,” has as sacred a right to share 
in its government as the best-educated man in it; and 
we would quite as willingly commit the public wel- 
fare to the keeping of euch men as to those whose 
ed is eo graphically described by Carlyle as 
“working into the mental food of our children a yeast 
of frothy vocables, and littering the roots of thelr 
brains with etymological compost, words and not 
things, theoretical and not practical training.” 

Indeed, Mr. Parkman himself does not rely upon 
any educational qualification for the ballot. He only 
insists upon “recognizing the inherent differences be- 
tween man and man,“ and giving “‘the preponderance 
A * 2 character inte . * Ga 

en is y preposterous. government of the 
— MBA best is confeessedly unattainable th: 
any hereditary or autocratic methods; and It is equally 
ao under a democracy, save as wisdom and virtua 
find expression ln the endeavor of the whole 6. 
By what rule should we distinguish the wise and 
good from the ignorant and viclous? Granting that 
“character and Intelligence“ should 
What defined measure of these qualifications shoul 
be exacted, so that voters snd non-voters might be 
intelligently classified? How conlfi the sh and 
the goats be distinguished? No human wisdom 
could possibly determine. Infants, idiots, lunatics, 
and those who have forfeited thelr rights by crime, 
are deprived of the ballot, because they are wanting 
in that pre of choosing which is the very essence 
of pop government; but these well-defined ex- 
ceptions are 'ectly consistent with the rule which 
bases the right of suffrage upon personality. The at- 
tempt to go beyond them, and arbitrarily to restrict 
the governing power to an aristocracy of ‘‘character 
and Intelligence,” would be as repugnant to the 
principles of democracy as it would be superlatively 
cause and impracticable. 

Such is our American system of 1 as 
seen in the light of ite creed and illustrated in Ita 
practice. It is founded on the equal natural rights of 
men, and its functions are performed by agents freely 
chosen by the people, who thus become their own 
rulers. This right of choice is not based upon prop- 
ony or nativity, or race, or religion, or color, or a 
defined educational qualification, or any other mere 
accident of humanity, but upon humanity itself, 
With the starting-point of our fathers, it was not to 
be expected that events would be ordered otherwise. 
That a Po basing its authority on the doo 
trine of inalienable rights, and as to derive 
Its powers from the consent of the 1 would 
continue to impose a property qualification upon the 
voter, was a manifest political absurdity. That a 
people embarking In the first grand scheme of free 
representative government, and largely composed 
themselves of foreigners and fugitives from European 
despotisms, would refuse their hospitality to emi- 
grants and exiles from other lands on account of their 
nativity or religion, was morally If not logically im- 
possible, That such a government would long con- 
tinue to deal with the negro as a chattel and i bean, 
and his race as an outcast from civilization and law, 
was not to be believed by any mau who had the ca- 
pacity to think. That the wiedom of refusing to 

be any literary test of fitness for the su 

been vindicated by facts, we think we have abun- 
dantly shown. Only one great shame to our govern- 
ment remains to be swept any by the inevitable 
logic of democracy; namely, the denial of the ballot 
to one-half the citizens of the Republic on account of 
their sex, An aristocracy founded u such a dls- 
crimination is quite as hateful and indefensible as an 
aristocracy founded upon property, or color, or race. 
“The position that taxation and representation are 
inseparable,” sald Samuel Adame, ie founded on 
the immatable laws of Nature.“ An Intelligent hu- 
man being, yielding allegiance to the ernment, 
answerable to it In 3 parioa and property for dlsobedi- 
ence, and yet denied any voice in its administration, 
is a slave; and it can make no sort of difference 
whether such person is man or woman. Just sa long 
as this Wholesale disfranchisement shall continue, the 
Republic will be half slave and half free.“ It will 
be ‘‘s house divided against itself,” and as such it 
cannot stand. The complete and final evolution of 
the priae of democracy will place the ballot in 
the hands of every citizen of the United States, frre- 
spective of sex, with the unavoidable exceptions al- 
ready mentioned, by which the voter ts incapacitated 
for exercising the right of choice. Our government 
will thus at last be in perfect accord with the Decla- 
ration of Independence, and we believe it will then 
be made evident that the moral element in our poli- 
tics which is now so sadly wanting has been supplied 
by * suffrage. International Review, Janu- 
wes (TO BB CONCLUDE BSEXT WERE.) 


Ir 5 THE nature of the human disposition to hate 
him whom you have injured.—Tacitus. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN 


WYOMING, 


OFFICE WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 
4 Park St., Boston, Dec. 23, 1878. 
Mr. EDITOR: 


Dear Sir, — As an act of justice toa cause which 
has been unjustly assailed, and as a matter of intar- 
eat to your readers, please publish the following im- 
portant testimony from Wyoming, and oblige, 

Yours truly, Lucy STONE. 


Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 


The Cheyenne (Wyoming) Daily Leader, in ite 
most conspicuous editorial of November 22, — 
tively contradicts the false reports recently circulated 
in Eastern papers concerning woman auffrage in that 
Territory, aud bears explicit testimony to ita benef- 
cent effects, We print the article entire. 


A FALSE PROPHET, 
Capt. Winsor on Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 
A friend of the Leader sende to this office a ell 
ing from a St. Louia paper, which copied the fol- 
Dni article from the In apolls Journal :— 
WOMEN IN WYOMING, 
The Tesi of Woman Suffrage in Wyoming Pro- 
nounced a Failure, 

“A representative of the Journal yesterday en- 
countered Capt. 8. H. Winsor, of this city, who 
lived several years in Wyoming, and asked for some 
information concerning the operation of woman suf- 

in that Territory. Oapt. Winsor ls an educated 
and observant gentleman. He was receiver of the 
public land-offica at Cheyenne, and was a resident 
of the Territory when the woman-suffrags law took 
effect, and for several years afterward. The sub- 
stance of his views is as follows :— 

“I regard woman suffrage in Wy 
fallare, and I think it is so regarded by 
and women of the Territory. So far as can be dls- 
covered It has accomplished no good results, while it 
has certainly worked badly in many respects, For 
about two years after the law was p „ Dearly all 
the women in the ey ae to vote, my wife 
among the reat. Bat after experience the better 
class became disgusted with the operation of the law, 
and quit voting. 

“Asan instance of the demoralizing Influence of 
politics on women, I remember seeing a lady, the 
wife of a candidate for office, standing at the counter 
of a beer-saloon, drinking beer with a parcel of col- 
ored men, I could mention her name, but will not. 
She was from Ohlo, was well-educated, and entirely 

le; but she was so Intensely interested lu 
her husband's succes that she resorted to this 
means of getting votes for him. I saw this same 
lady and a school-teacher of Cheyenne in their bug - 
es driving colored men and women, and even 
own harlots, to and from the polls. In such waye 
as this I regard the operation of the Jaw as demoral- 
izing to the women. There may be others who differ 
with me, but I slmply give my views of several years” 
experience of the law. I may add that my wile, who 
enjoyed the elective franchise during the period of 
our residence in Wyoming, entirely accords with 
these views.” 

Capt. Winsor’s reputation for truth and veracity 
would make a denial of this story superfluous, If we 
had only to consider its effects upon the people of 
this Territory. We are moved, however, to reply to 
hie statement at length, for the reason that similar 
stories have been repeatedly published abroad, and 
believed by many intelligent readers who no- 
other sources of information on this subject. 

Capt. Winsor, formerly a resident of this Terrt- 
tory and a government official, Is supposed to know 
whereof he speaks; but we will prove how utterly 
falee are hie assertions, and how untenable are his 
conclusions. We will prove this from the published 
reports of high government officers, and from the 
facts as they ate. found at the present day. 

The law conferring upon women the right of suf- 
frago was enacted in 1869, at a time when the peo- 
ple of 2 were almost unanimously opposed 
to it The situation was accepted with good-nature 
and a general disposition to give the law a falr trial. 
At the end of two years, Goy., Campbell, in his mes- 
sage to the legislative assembly, expressed himself on 
the subject as follows :— 

„There is upon your statute book ‘an act gran 
to the women of Wyoming Territory the right of suf- 
frage and to hold office,’ which has now been In force 
two years, Under its liberal provisions women have 
vo in the Territory, served on jurles, and held 
office, It is simple justice to say that the women, 
entering, for the firet time in the history of the coun- 
try, upon these new and untried duties, have con- 
duc themselves in every respect with as much 
tact, sound judgment, and good-senseasmen. While 
it would be claiming more than the facts justify, 
to say that this experiment, in a limited field, 
has demonstrated beyond a doubt the perfect fitness 
of woman, at al] times and under all circumstances, 
for taking a part In the government, it furnishes at 
least presamptive evidence in her favor; and she has 
a right to claim that, so long as none but good results 
— = manifest, the lew should remain unre- 

A two years’ trial, therefore, gave the ladies an- 
other chance; and while our legislators were disposed 
to dissent from the Governor, the law was permitted 

remain on our statute- book. 

wo more years passed by, and we give here Gov. 

Campbell's opinion of woman suffrage and Its effecta, 

after an experience of four years. The Governor 
r ico i 

e ment of gran to woman a voice in 

the government, which was ina for the first 

time in the history of our country by the first legis- 
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lative assembly of Wyoming, has now been tried for 
four years. I have heretofore taken occasion to ex- 
press my views In regard to the wisdom and justice 
of this measure, and my conviction that Its adoption 
has been attended * by good results, Two gaart 
more of observation of the practical working of the 
system have only served to deepen my conviction 

t what we, in this Territory, have done, has been 
well done, and that our system of impartial suffrage 
is an unqualified success,’ 

The legislative assembly, colnciding in the Gover- 
nora views, wisely refrained from tampering with 
our election laws, 30 far aa concerned women, and 

y received the commendation of their 
constituents. 

Before the end of the ensuing two years, we had 
another executive, Gen. J. M. Thayer, formerly a 
United States Senator, a gentleman experienced in 

blia affairs, and 28 with (a matters. 

n message to legislature, Gov, Thayer pays 
the following compliment to the people of Wyoming: 

“Woman has now been in practical oper- 
ation in our Territory for six years, and has, du 
the time, Increased in popularity and in the confi- 
dence of the people, In my judgment, its results 
have been beneficial, and its influence favorable to 
the bast interesta of the community. A night or 
privilege once granted Is not easily surrendered. In 
this case it la difficult to perceive any good reason 
"y it should be,” 

t this time woman suffrage had become one of 
our popular institutions, approved by all; even ita 
most bitter enemies had been made to succumb to 
its beneficent effects, and the boldest politician of 
the male perenasion had ceased to agitate a repeal 
of the law. 

Our present Governor, Prof. John W. Hoyt, a tal- 
ented and learned gentleman; a scholar who has 
made the education of the masses a special atudy for 
many years; a public man of * experience, whose 
in gations into our affairs have been thoro! 
and penetrating, has been requested to give his o 
fon of woman suffrage in E and lta practical 
effects in this Territory. Excellency has made 
the following statement to the editor of the Leader : 

“I came to Wyoming without 2 on this 
subject. After much Inqniry in all sections of the 
Territory, and careful observation of Ita practical 
workings, I have to say that, so far, the facts are 
almost wholly on the side of woman suffrage. The 
right I never questioned. To my mind that is in- 
deed unquestionable, More, it ia sure of ultimate, 
if not early, recognition by every enlightened com- 
munity. Arbitrary dictation of prerogatives by the 
piypically stronger to the weaker sex la a relic of 
ho baris m. It can have no place In a true civiliza- 

on. 

Here we have the opinions, officially given, of 
three gentlemen who consecutively oconpind the 
high position of Governor of Wyoming Territory, 
and therefore had the best sources of Information. 

We need no higher or better authority to disprove 
the sensational story uttered by Mr. bor. We 
will add, however, that every reasonable man and 
every woman of sense, with rare exceptions, supports 
the 1 assumed by the above-named gentlemen. 
And how could it well be otherwise? In this Terri- 


women have manifested for its highest Interests 
& devotion, strong, ardent, and in nt. They 
earness of 


have — to their new dutles a 
unders ng and a soundness of judgment which, 
considering thelr former exclusion from public af- 
fairs, are worthy of the greatest admiration. The 
conscience of women, In all things more discrimi- 
mating and sensitive than that of men, their love of 
order and good government, have been made to con- 
ttibate to our general well-belng. Thelr sanse of 
Jjustice—not compromising or time-serving, but pure 
and exacting—has stimulated our law-makers to 

ve us one eater ana. Jut vein as, for 

tan o law to the widow 3 
ship ary foa minor children ; the law which permita 
women to acquire and eas property; another 
which declares that In the employment ol teachers 
no discrimination shall be made in the question of 
pay on account of sex, when the persons are equally 
qualified,” etc,, etc. 

Ten years’ experience has taught us that weman 
suffrage in Wyoming le a success, It has made us a 
better and a more edt people; It has been an 
incentive to elevate us and all our pursuits and Inter- 
ects with whith our wives, mothers, and sisters have 
identified themselves; it has been the means of be- 
atowing life and health on the whole body politic. 
The most sanguine anticipations of the most ardent 
friends of woman suffrage have been reallzed here In 
Wyoming; and this should hasten the day when the 
refining and elevating influence of woman shall be as 
clearly manifested throughout the Union as it ia at 
pretend in this, the youngest of Uncle Sam's domin- 

ons.—Cheyenne Daily Leader. 


A Witness from Wyoming. 
The following testimony from Rey. Dr. Crary, Pre- 
Elder of the Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Northern Colorado and Wyoming, settles the quea- 
tion for all candid readers: 
To all Whom tt may Concern:— 

The statement has been made and widely circu- 
lated, that at the late election in the Territory of 
Wyoming “no women roted except thoes of the baser 
vort. I, therefore, deem it but juat to “p that I 
am well acquainted In Wyoming, haping e of 
the Mothodlst churches of that Territory, and tiksi I 
know from many conversations held with women of 
the very highest character; from statements made to 
me by ministers, and by the highest officers of the 
Territory, and from my own parional associations 
with editors, lawyers, are, and business men, 
Ghat al suck statements about the women of Wyo- 


ming are utterly without foundation. The very best 
ladies of that Territory vote, and, as they generally 
vote on the right side of all questions, the lies told to 
their detriment originate with men of the “‘baser 
sort“; with defeated dem guer and disappointed 
strikers of the meanest kind of politicians, who hate 
the . of the women because of their pure lives 
and Independent ballots. 

The women of Wyoming are an honor to their sex, 
and deserve the respect of all who wish good govern- 
ment. B. F. Crazy, 
Presiding Elder of Northern Colorado and Wyoming. 

GOLDEN, Col., Dec. 13, 1878. 


THE QUEEN'S DAUGHTEE. 


PARIS, Dec. 18. 

The Princess Alive, of En d, whose death has 
sgain langed Queen Victoria into the gloom from 
which Beaconsfield had Induced her to emerge, 
was a link between French and German phi y- 
The lamented Princess was the most pensive member 
of her family. The days and hours of her life which 
were not consecrated to family affections and works 
of mercy and kindness were spent In meditation, 
reading, and converse by word of month and letter 
with great thinkers, some of whom she had discovered 
herself. Her mind was essentially tive. There 
were zany poina of resemblance between Princess 
Alice and y Jane Grey. No flight of philosophy 
was too for her to follow; and she was wholly 
free from intellectual pride and the harshness that 
comes so often of women bresking their heads 
against metaphysical systems. When the Princess 
wanted to digest an abstruse work, she sat down to 
1 or organ, and let her fingers wander over 
the key- board. She had the sensibilities of a musi- 
clan, a skilled hand, and a cultivated ear. Her 
thoughts, while she played, took order, s and 
wing, She wrote to Dr. Strauss, at whose feet she 
sat, that at such times her sonl mounted to heaven’s 
gate like the bird she most Joved to watch aud con- 
template. Strauss, as the world knows, devoted him- 
self to the eluefdatlon of the truths and legends on 
which the Christian Church is based. He, according 
to some, reduced the personallty of Jesus Christ to a 
myth. According to others, he revealed him as a 


sublime emanation of the heart and soul of pagan 
r Greek civilization, Jewish riotism, 
and tic inspiration culminated In . A2 


Jewish incarnation, he waa the bridge which con- 
nected together the hard intellectualism and the prac- 
tical common-sense of the West, and the vague 
dreaminess of the East, and enabled them to act and 
react on each other, He wae the moral ideal which 
was set up by overriden Greece and Judes in oppo- 
sition to the a sensuality, the lust of conquest, 
and the C of Rome. Princess Alice took the 
latter view of Strausa’s 12 teachings. She 
acespted as her rule of life Plato's It la better to 
— aren tt Salty Sermon on the 
ount, ' 

A French officer, who was a prisoner of war in Ger- 
many in 1870, and who resided on the same floor with 
me In Paris for maniy years, related to me some inter- 
esting conversations he had with Her Royal Highness. 
He was recommended to her by his mother-in-law, a 
Dresden lady of rank, the descendant of French Hu- 
guenots who had emigrated to Saxony. The Prin- 
cess sent her chamberlain to Inform him that she 
would be happy to receive him on æ certain day 
and hour at the Altes Schloss of Darmstadt. This 
grand-ducal residence is an ancient castle, built in 
the time of Luther, and liea in the old part of the 
town, where the ground is low, It was aurrounded 
with moats and ditches, which, since the late Grand 
Duke abandoned this residence to his nephew Lud- 
n with an outlet to 
a 


the ens are exquisitely laid out. Children were 
pl in them, and the interior of the edifice was 
adapted with charming taste to the needs of modern 


Alice 
drawing-room at the extreme end of the suites of 
apartments, through which he was conducted by a 
gentleman, naher In court dress. A chamberlain who 
was awaiting him introduced him. He found the 
Princess standing, and at each aide s little girl. She 
was attired in the plainest manner In brown stuff, very 
plainly made and devoid of „ The children 
wore in similar costumes. A cross stood 
out from s deep white linen collar, which completely 
encircled the neck of the Princess, who looked, wi 
— lt Madonas LN of wary hait, . purely 
oval face, and o pensive cast of physiognomy, 
like an angel of amid the angry passions and 

of war. Prince Ludwig, her husband, was 
in France at the head of a military division, and in 
the neighborhood of Tours, from which my friend 
came. The Princess, who knox he belonged to a 
monarchical family, spoke among other things of the 
friendship which existed between a grand duchess 
of Hesse-Darmatadt and Marie Antoinette. There 
was a collection of that quean’s letters In the gone- 
ducal library, and among them one of pecu in- 
terest. It was written immediately after the death of 
the Princesa Sophie of France, third child of Louls 
XVI. and Marie Antolnette, and contained some ex- 
preasious betr: a presentiment of the ils which 
were to o the royal family. In this way the 
S 
to on Ww oscan ng 
— Men and in a voice which fell like music on 
the ear.“ The royal lady told the French officer that 
she took no pride In Isarels culled in war, unless In 
defence of homes and liberties; and ahe did not be- 
lleve that any political or other edifice cemented iz 


blood could endure, for that the meek were to inherit 
the earth. In concltsion she asked my friend if she 
could be of service to his family in Touraine or to 
himself in Germany. The private Library of the 
Schloss was at his service. Foresters of the Grand 
Duke would recelve orders to conduct him h 
toa Hilla 24 2 ol the — 1 —— in which ban 
wo’ nd s of entrance A 
stay in Grand-Ducal Hesse the French’ See wes in- 
vited to literary conferences which were held at the 
Altes Schloss. Each time the Princess Alice kindly 
sent for him at the end of the lecture, and in the 
presence of her children entered into conversation 
with him. |- 
ended 


“Voltaire, his Life, Writings, and Time, in 
Theatre of Darmstadt. 

The deceased English Princess, to whom an old 
English name was given at the baptismal font, was 
the Lady Bountiful of her little State. She founded 
orphanages and a training- school for domestic ser- 
vants, which she frequently inspected herself. The 
lark, which she made her emblem, lived, she was 
prone to reflect, on the 
taught that in the d 
the strength, the knowl 


Prin 1 Mn dra geese yf 
ca Co hours 
world. She by her f cave prese 
Nr of Peder when R 2 with 
typ ever slx years ago. It was 

the bedsides of her husband and five children w 2 
suffering from diphtheria that she caught the m 
which proved fatal to her, and lost the s 

which might have enabled her to reaistit. The 

of her death happening om the 14th of December, the 
anniversary of the Prince Consort’s death, cannot 
fail to intensify the gloom of Queen Victoria. 
Rusaians have » superstition that in lamen lo 
the dead we troublo their spirits and offend Divine 
Providence, who, on the anniversaries of the days on 
which he called their spirits to him, sends some pun- 
luhment to teach us the sinfulness of nursing grief 
to the detriment of the duties of our lot and station 
in life, It would be well for England’s Queen, were 
this bellef, which like all superstitions overlies a 
truth, impressed on her majesty by the Duchess of 


Edinb Providence acts toward us as we do 
toward weeping children. When cry overmuch, 
we teach to dry their tears by giving them 


cause to ig, AA 

Princesas visited Paris in the sammer of 1877. 
She lodged at the Hotel du Rhin. When here she 
called on M. Littré. He was not in town, but she 
was taken bya literary friend of hers who acoompa- 
nied her ee his gaing: „study, and library. 
Her Royal Highness was the first lady of house 
(Ieabeln of Spain and the Orleans and 


the arm of her children’s head-governess, a tall, 


— — 


charges. The reason d Duchess, whose 
husband bad just succeeded his uncle, had observed 
in her soas daughters a spirit of animosity toward 
this country, which grieved her. She wanted to root 
it out of their breasts by rend all their childish 
associations with Francs deligh Truly, her short 
life was angelic, and her end was peace,—N. F. Trib- 
une. 


MORMON POLYGAMY, 
The Supreme Court of the United States has just 
rendered an important decision in regard to the law 
of Congress which prohibits polygamy in the territo- 
ries of the United States. law, originally en- 
acted in 1862, provides that “every person ha a 
husband or wife living, who marries another, w. 
married or single, in a territory or other place over 
which the United States have exclusive jurisdiction, 
is guilty of bigamy, and shall be pi by a fme of 
not more than five hundred dollars, and by im — 
ment for a term not more than five years.” The 
8 annexed to this penal statute are these : 
. That it shall not extend to any parson by reason 
of any former marriage, whose husband or wife is 
absent for five successive years, and is not known to 
such person to be living.’ 2. That it shall mot an- 
tend ‘ 1o goy paron by reason of any former marriage 
which bas dissolved by decreas of a competent 
court.“ 3. That it shall not extend to “any person 
by reason of any former marriage which hes been 
pronounced vold by decres of a competent court, on 
the ground of nullity of the marriage contract.“ 
The question before the Supreme Court of the 
United States, brought up by the appeal of one 
George Reynolds from the Supreme Court of the ter- 
ritory of Utah, was whether this law is consistent 
with the first amendment to the Constitation, which 
declares that ‘‘Congress shall make no law res 
an establishment of religion or prohibiting free 
exercise thereof.“ ds, who had been indicted 
and convicted In Utah on tha charge 
claimed that his 2 in the Tree exercise’ 
of his , and therefore the law of Congress 
— which he was ae uneonst{tational, since It 
nterferes with su exereise,”’ as guaranteed 
3 deter tne Court: à Aram 
ore ; and we 
that the ease is the first instance in whieh the Sa 
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on of y in Utah; and, hence, that 

TTC 
must be affirmed, 

prepared argument on the subject, design- 
for future reference, The pait ia tha angur 
tls that “te frea axarelse™ ol religion, sa gear 
dy the Constitution, is n iy eubjoct to 
alona {n he praektoe or overt formas of re- 
by social morality amd goed 
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and defied it without the test attempt at ' 
and with no fear of lis penal sanction. The law 
deen little else than a dead law; a mere form, with- 
out tee substances and 


or 
tive, owing to the prevalence of the crime which It is 


ita purpose to t 

plain daty of is to 

sinkata ‘ey suntice law thas wil A 1 eff 
and mot leave it on the statute-book as a dead letter. 


And, now that the Supreme Court has settled the 
uestlon of its constitutional pow Is to be 


sary to attain the and, poly, 
on the same 


impunity ly to defy a law en in the name 
of the séla poeple of the United States.— Indepen- 
dent, Jan. 16. 

THOMAS SOOTT. 


Over the New Year a fresh gioom has fallen. 


frankly and 
to the world, while he gladly and chivalrously 
faced all comment and criticism on en work, he 


accepted without 

peak here of that which hundreds feel to-day f 
Thomas Scott's earller life does not concern us here. 
If she who has alone the right to do so should deem 
fit to give to the world the history of his youth and 
of his eariy manhood, few tales of fiction would rie 
with this life-story In 3 interest. Mighty hun- 
ter was this man in the days of his gallant youth, and to 
all strange, hazardous places did he carry his brave, 
bright undaunted by danger, untouched by 
fear. How he lived among Indians, how he speared 
the salmon, how he hunted over the prairies,—ah! 


how the strong, brave life starts out to-day in horrible 
contrast with the silent dead! 
From v far and wide—from many a peri! 


by land and sea— many astrange and rare experi- 
ence— Thomae Scott came back to our English land. 
And ho came to set his mark on hie generation,—not 


as athletes, nor as B „ Bor as hunter, but as 
thinker, as reformer, as heretic; for this strong, brave 
man Was no Christan. With brain as keen 


all 
The the Talmud with Thomas 
Soom, and in him his master; the stadent and 
teacher mysteries of Natare-wership might 
come to man find in him an 


works before issued them to the world; and his 

wide read deep learning were ever placed at 

thois freely, without ah for word of = 
on. 


t was, perhaps, most admirable in 
ing. Whil meat ties all rag 1 nN > 
ê one ona to Nature- 
worship, another to sun-w „ another to seme 
different root, Thomas Scott studied all, weighed all, 
gave to each ita place, and refused to be dragged into 
somes wholesale val or denial oblivious of the 
delicacies of cri Of none could it be more 
truly said than of him that he had mens sana in cor- 


pore sano. 
Bat that which was TRE work of Thomas Scott’s 


many-sided man was the 


ficial ADOG, — Savol hia keen Intellect, his deep 
an to 
Par a miner piers tr per 


He published tract after tract,—making 
baden. not specialty of opinion, but sincerity of 
Pallet and power of reasion,—criticising Christ- 


religions 

thase ong sponges were eagerly watched for, and 

none can 

heresy thus silently spread. To his heuse came 

doubters, inquirers, opponents; all were welcomed, 
rovided only they came with honest desire for truth. 
9 had me meer Cor cantera aa a 

no pity; he broke ruthlessly throug tan 

sham, all insincerity; for th Sabled qi 


inti tae eee Nl 
enty yeare was given up, owing e increasing 
7 the man who ron ee sola Dio and heart, 
deep regret, compelled by physical necessi 
Thomas Soott e 
non fo — yo controversiat p egoa aerenga] 
pu e the generous help given to anthors, and 
seldom f recognized by them, his own English 
Life of Jesus never been answered by Christian 
pe None have dared to le either with hle 
jogic or with his scholarship. the "Scott Serios ” 
freethinkers may find pamphlets unrivalled for pun- 
E „for keenness, for earnestness; and in the vast 
number issued none can find one coarse word, one 
u o thought. 

t I, who owe so much to Thomas Scott, cannot 
close this brief, poor motice without a grateful word 
of thanks to this noble man, now dead. It was 
Thomas Scott who—then by the Rev. F. Besant’s 
consen blished my firat two heretical tracts, 
On the of Jeans,” and on The Gospel accord- 
ing to St. John,” “The Wife of a Beneficed 
Clergyman.” It was Seott who, when I was 
cast out from * 2 for my heresy, and thrown 
on the world with a delicate baby in my arms, came 
forward—when all repuleed me—to give me help. It 
was Thomas Scott who, when I was utterly alone, 
when my mother was dead, when my houses 
. 

to bu „ gave me my first wo t 
. whan house was ever open to me 
when my need was sorest, and he never — 
this generous, noble heart—how sometimes, when I 
went in, weary and overdone from a long day’s stady 
in the British Museum with scarce f to struggle 
thro the ‘day,—he never knew how his genial 
„Well, little lady,“ in welcoming tone, cheered the 
then utter loneliness of my life. To no living man 
or woman—save one—do I ows the debt of gratitude 
that I owe to Thomas Scott. 7 i 

But on this dead man's bler, what wreath ghee. 
can I lay? Only thie r flower of deep grati 
can I now place upon his tomb. As I stood beside 
him, dead, whose face, living, bad never shown to me 
aught but kindness, one earnest wish rose unbidden 
to my lips: May my life be lived as bravely and sa 
loyally as was the life of thle pure and noble man, 
and may my death be as deservedly peaceful as was 


his, ANNIE BESANT. 
National Reformer, Jan. 5. 


A PROTESTANT CONFESSIONAL, 
A REMARKABLE INNOVATION INTRODUCED BY A ORBISTIAN 
MINISTER. 


„ Jr., has been sent to us with the 
$ e Protestant Church recognize the 
confessional f — 
“My DEAR Farenp,—The Lord is adding so many 
to the fellowship of our church that It ls » dele, 
possible for your pastor to know and remember the 
a ong of each one of you without some unusual 
p. For my own information snd guidance, I ask 
you to fill up the blanks in the following Eat of quos- 
tions. If you will be careful and fal in doing 
this, I am confident that yon wa Gans be naa 
in 1 own experience and position. 


K a thee tines 
inepeetion These w! Te- 
tamed, È shall bald es ted trast from thase whe 


wem. 
That our Gracious Lord will lead yon into a fuller 
knowledge of his great salvation, and, day by day, 


Lg re roo Ar — ERAR to hie sarvive, le 
ê expectation 
TEN Tour friend and pastor, 

STEPHEN H. TYNG, JB. 
Ohurch of Holy Trinity, New York City. 


1. Do you know, and In any messure realize, that 
you were a guilty sinner, helpless for own alya- 
tion, before yon believed in Jesas? ( Hl, 9, 10, 
28. John xv., 6) 

2. Do you believe the word of that Joras 
Chrixt — ur a bare, yaer ns, endured 
lhat ie a before God? 
of 


6. Do you know that you are now God's dear child 
(John i., 12), and as such you will be dearly loved, 
y educated, always protection. and may enjoy 

am 


5 glad to confess 
11, Will you instantly confesa to him any fallures 
in your life and accent his restoring grace (L John 
1,9. Psalm xxxii., 5)? 
12. A for Jesus do you mean to 


fr Tell me, sa far as you are disposed, the elreum- 
stances of your conversion. What first awakened 
your mind? How were you persuaded to surrender 
Keie up all tor Chrlet e , and, 
1 or —Rgformer euw 
ish Times, z 


Poetry. 


SELF-DEPENDENCE. 
BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


Weary of myself, and sick of asking 
What I am and what I ooght to be, 

At this veasel's prow I stand, which bears me 
Forward, forward, o'er the atar-lit sea. 


And a look of passionats desire 
O'ar the ses and to the stars I send: 

"Yo who from my childhood up hare oaimed,— 
Calm me; abf compose me to the nF 


Ahl onos more,” I cried, “yo stars, ye waters, 
On my heart your mighty charm renew; 

Still, still let me, as 1 gaso upon you, 
Foel my soul becoming vast like you!" 


From the intense, clear, star-sown vault of heaven, 
O’er the lit sea's unqulet way, 

In the rustling night-air, came the answer, 
“Wouldst thou bs as these are? Lies ns they. 


“Unaffrighted by the silence round them, 
Undistracted by the sights they ace, 

‘Theses demand not that the things without them 
Yield them love, amusement, sympathy. 


“And with joy the stare perform their skining, 
And the ses its long moon-ailvered roll; 

For self-poisei they live, nor pine with noting 
All the fever of some differing soul. 


“Bounded by themselyes and unregardful 
In what state God's other works may be, 
In their own tasks all thelr powers pouring, 

These attain the mighty life you aes.” 


O alr-born voice! long since, severely clear, 
A cry like thine in mine own heart I hear: 

“Resolve to be thyself; and kaow that he 
Who finds himself loses bis misery.” 
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om J.T 
Zac Oer ‘ail letters should be addressed to the Boston 
Office. 


THE INDEX accepts every result of science and sound 
learning, without Soaking to harmonise it with the Bible. 
It recognizes uo authority but that of reason and right. It 
believes in Truth, Freedom, Progress Equal Rights, and 
Brotherly Love. 

The tranaition from Christianity to Free Religion, through 
which the civilized world is now passing, but which it ve 
tue understands, is even more moméntons in itself an 
in its consequences than the great transition of the Roman 
Empire from Paganism to Christianity. THE INDEX aims 
to make the character of thie vast change intelligible in at 
lenst its leading. tearren and offers an opr unity for 
Wecussions on this aubject which find no fitting place in 
other papers. 

N. B.—No contributor to THE INDEX, editorial or other- 
wise, is responsible for ing published in its columns 
exoept tor his or her own individual statemonts. Editorial 
contributions will in every case be distinguished by the 
name or initiale of the writer. 

TO VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTORS.—Only Short Arti 
oles desired. Unused Manuscripts not returned. 


Fna nos or,, «+ ò ._ Editor. 

Writs J, Porras, WILLIAN H. ST, Mus, E. D. 
Omv, G ronoR JACOB HOLYOARB (England), DAV H. 
COLARE, Mas. ELIZABETA CADY STANTON, J. L. BTODDARD, 
un Waicst, C. D. B. MILLS, W. D. LE SUEUR, BENJ. 
F. UNDERWOOD, WARREN KELSEY, JAMES E. 
OLIVER, Editorial J 


— '. .'. — — —— — 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The masterly, stateemaniike, and eloquent address 
of Judge Hurlbut on “The Liberty of Printing,“ 
proving unanswerably the constitutional right of 
Congress to prohibit the circulation of obscene liter- 
ature through the mails, and demonstrating to the 
entire satisfaction of all who will listen to reason 
that the postal law of 1873 should be amended, but 
not repealed, bas been printed for cheap diatribution 
in the form of an eight-page tract, and can now be 
had at this office. No better service to the liberal 
cause at present can be rendered than by circulating 
everywhere this wise, weighty, and noble plea for 
private liberty and public morality combined. Pries, 
single copies, 6 cants; five copies, 10 cents; fifteen 
copies, 25 cents; forty copies, 50 cents; one hundred 
copies, $1,09. 

Eyratum.—On page 5, second column, twenty- 
fourth line, the words authority is desired” should 
be corrected to read authority is derived.“ This Is 
the only typographical error noti@ed by the author, 
and it Is of sufficient importance to the main argu- 
ment to be thus publicly pointed ont. 


MR. B. F. UNDERWoopD will lecture at Lebanon, 
Ind,, Jan. 30, 31; at Indianapolis, Feb. 2; and at 
Irwin's Station, Pa., Feb. 4 and 5, 

A Minox subscriber writes: The public mind 
in this vicinity la In a condition of almost total indif- 
ference, outside of the churches, in regard to every- 
thing connected with theology. In thelr struggle for 
existence, if we furnish the means of an Intelligent 
understanding of the menace to their rights and lib- 
erties under our government, they manifest no desire 
or interest to know anything about it. With this In- 
difference, all the theological party has to do Is to 
step into the legislature, take possession, and unite 
Church and State in their old bonds.“ 


SUCH SUPERSTITIOUS stories as the following ought 
to moderate the concelt which the nineteenth century 
complacently entertains. A Freiburg paper telle a 
most extraordinary story of the result of a proposal 
to celebrate, near Geneva, the Centenary of Voltaire. 
A certain Monsiour X. began to raise fands, but be- 
fore he secured enough was struck dead. A second 
gentleman took up the work, and In afew days he 
also was carried s corpse to the cemetery. After a 
time the son of the occupant of the chateau took up 
the work, completed the collection and ordered a bust 
of the great God-insulter” from a sculptor, when he 
too passed away. His father, however, anzlous to 
erect the bust as a memorial of his son as well as 
Voltaire, in spite of the entreaties of hia friends col- 
lected the townspeople and marched In procession to 
the selected ground and set up the monument and 
made a speech, when he, also, died in the presence of 
his followers, Since then, says the paper, the propri- 
etor of the chateau has dled,—“ the fifth finger of 
God!’ This lose of all ve fingere” near Geneva 
was probably the reason why the Centenary was so 
successful in other localities, notably ln Paris, where 
Victor Hugo, the chief of sinful enlogists of the 
“great God-Insulter,’’ escaped unsinged. 


— — 


TESTS OF RIGHT AND WHONG. 


It Is not a little gratifying that our brief article on 
“Three Schools of Ethics,” in TRE INDEX of Janu- 
ary 9, should have elicited eo able, searching, and 
acute s criticlam as the following: 


DEAR MR. ABBOT :— 

We have been considering, my wife and I, your 
definition of right and wrong. 

1. We think it a good one; and yet it seems to na 
that it le but a re- statement of the utilitarian theory, 
essentially the same definition given by Mr. Green, 
which you quote. We are unable to see that, accord- 
Ing to your definition, it ia not alone the consequences 
of the act which determine its character. Whether 
the consequences are considered in relation to a law, 
or In relation to a specific result of injury or benefit 
to the Individual, it seems to be the utilitarian teat 
all the same. . 

2. In your remarks concerning the two achoola, 
you ray: “The antagonism of these two schools is 
probably irreconcilable; certainly no philosophy has 
yet succeeded in reconciling them, ‘Experience’ and 
‘intuition’ have never yet been made to harmonize, 
by any ethical system of repute, as ultimate tests of 
right and wrong.“ Yet it seems by your definition 
you make an attempt at such reconciliation, for you 
aay: ‘This comparison Involves the teat of utility so 
far as it requlres the study of consequences; it In- 
volves the test of intuition so far as It determines the 
intrinsic quality of conformity or non- conformity with 
an ascertained law.” Mr. Green saye a wrong ac- 
tion is that which will injure some one. You say it 
is that which violates the recognized law of moral 
equality, The only difference we can see le one of 


p logy. 

3. Your test of intuition, in the last paragraph 
quoted, would seem to be almoet, If not qana, bog- 
ging the question, As between the two schools, the 
question is whether or not actions have an intrinsic 
quality, In a comparison between a given action and 
uu ascertained law, we cannot see that Intuition has 
any place, unless the law has been ascertained by in- 
tuition. That it may be so ascertained, you will not 
be ready to admit, as It Is impossible that yon share a 
common misapprehension aa to the natare of law, 
that it is something akin to arbitrary legislative enact- 
ment, something which precedes and controls phe- 
nomena, instead of being, as it is, the orderly expres- 
sion and notation of phenomena. Law being a de- 
duction from observed facts, not a mysterious force 
by which the facts are unconditionally projected, it 
is as far as possible removed from intuitiona! concep- 
tion; and the final test of the right or wrong of eon- 
formity or non - conformity of conduct with law is the 
bearing which it may have upon the welfare or IIlfare 
of the individnal. 

4, You aay: “By substituting a process of compar- 
ison between actions and their general law for a mere 
analysis of blindly conject consequences,” etc, 
But consequences which are made the test of right 
and wrong are never based upon blind conjecture, 
but upon actual observation or untversal experience; 
and indeed this law with which the comparison le 
made is derived from the same source,—consequences 
determined by universal experience. 

5. ‘Whether conduct la compared directly with re- 
sults, or with a generalization from results which is 
called a law, it is still a consideration of consequences, 
with which intuition has nothing to do, 

The emphasis which you give to the word COMPAR- 
ISN would indicate that your idea centres there; and 
perhaps a few more words from you will enable us to 
see that you have something more comprehensive 
and scientific than Mr. Green’s terse definition. 

Respectfully yours, 
J. A. J. WILCOX. 

For the sake of convenience, we have numbered 
the paragraphs in the above letter, and will now com- 
ment upon them successively. In order to be brief, 
we must omit the discussion of subsidiary questions 
altogether, and ran the risk of appearing dogmatic by 
stating conclusions without explaining their grounds. 

1. The utilitarian theory excludes from considera- 
tion the intrinsic moral quality of actions, and con- 
siders solely their consequences as affecting human 
happiness ; and the more strictly logical advocatea of 
this theory would confine attention to the happiness 
of the actor. 

The intaltional theory exclades from consideration 
the consequencea of actions, both with regard to indi- 
vidual and to general happiness, and considera solely 
their intrinsic moral quality. 

The scientific theory (we must be permitted to de- 
scribe it thus, at least for the present, without enter- 
ing on any argument to justify the name) considers 
both the intrinsic moral quality and the consequences 
of actions, excluding nelther of the two from Its just 
share of attention. 

This seems to us a correct characterization of the 
three theories, presenting as it were a rough charcoal 
sketch of their chief features, and bringing Into view 
just enough to show thelr radical difference of 
method. 

Now Mr. Wilcox raises a question to which, in- 
deed, no answer is contained In our previous article: 
namely, wherein does the consideration of conse- 
quences required by the utilitarian theory differ from 
that required by the scientific theory? It ls a ques- 
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tion, therefore, which really advances the diecussion, 
and does not involve a mere re-statement of what has 
been already sald or a correction of a mere misunder- 
standing. The raleing of such a question 18 a pless- 
ure so rare In our editorial experience that we feel 
decidedly gratefal for it. Our answer is as follows :— 

The utilitarian theory rules out, as Inadmisaible, 
the method of determining the intrinsic moral qual- 
ity of an action by reference to a previously ascar- 
tained universal law; it studles the consequences of 
an action to determine solely whether the action, as 
an isolated fact, tends to increase or decrease happi- 
ness in a given case; it resolutely prohibits the intro- 
duction of “abstractions” (i. e., universal laws) Into 
ethles, for the purpose of discovering an intrinsic 
moral quality which it denies to exist; it holds that 
happiness is a self-evident good, that all actions 
which promote it are self-evidently good, and that the 
search for any other test than the tendency to pro- 
mote happiness is worse than futile. Bat the stian- 
tifle theory studies the consequences of an action 
with no other object than to determine whether the 
action does possess an intrinsic moral quality—the 
quality of congruity or incongruity with a known 
universal law. Both theories study consequences, aa 
the only way to find ont whether an action ia good 
or bad. But, while the atilltarian theory at once 
pronounces an action good if its caleulated conse- 
quénces seem promotive of happiness, the eclentific 
theory, before pronouncing it good, inquires further 
whether those consequences involve any violation of 
the law of MORAL EQUALITY, EQUITY, or JUSTICE— 
synonymons expressions for the same thing. The 
‘ntiiitarian test“ stops with the ‘specific result of 
injury or benefit to the individual“; the scientific 
test goes beyond this, and demands conformity with 
the universal law of moral equality among all the in- 
dividuals concerned, This is our answer to Mr. Wil- 
cox’s firat paragraph. It will be sufficiently clear, 
we think, that the scientific theory is not a mere re- 
statement of the utllltarlan theory.“ The key-Word 
of the utilltarian theory Is happiness, which can never 
be eatiything but individual; the key-word of the sci- 
entific theory is justice, equity, moral equality, which 
le necessarily universal. 

2, Our recognition of the irreconcilable antago- 
nism of the utilitarian and intultional schools was 
meant only to apply to them as they have always 
atood, each holding a portion of truth not grasped by 
the other. To say that no ethical system of repute 
has thus far succeeded in reconciling these two an- 
tagonistic theories was only another mode of stating 
that ethics have never yet been put on s sound scien- 
tific basis, When, however, the one scientific method 
is recognized as exclasively, and applied as faithfully, 
in ethics as in physics, we certainly belleve that the 
two partial theories which have hitherto divided the 
world’s allegiance will be swallowed up in the unity 
of a larger moral philosophy. If we said anything 
which seemed inconsistent with this strong and long- 
cherished conviction, it waa due to a strange careless- 
ness of expreasion, Mr. Wilcox is entirely right in 
supposing that we endeavored to point out the prob- 
able road to this ultimate harmony of “experience” 
and Intuition.“ In the light of what has precaded, 
we think something more than a mere “difference of 
phraseology” is discernible between the utilitarian 
and eclentiffé theories, Finding much to accept in 
both of the older ethical schools, we also believe that 
something extremely important is added by the third 
and younger one, and that the latter Is at least pav- 
ing the way for a union, if not a “‘reconclllation,’’ of 
its predecessors, in the higher synthesis of sciences, 

3. It would be tedious, even if desirable, to ex- 
plain with much fulness In these columns in what way 
we concelve the act of comparison“ to Include in- 
variably an element of “intuition” not In the popu- 
lar, but in a strictly philosophical, sense. Once more 
we must refer to our lecture on ‘Darwin's Theory of 
Conscience” for a tolerably full explanation on this 
topic, Suffice it to say here that “comparison” eessen- 
tlally consists in the discovery of relations; that re- 
lations are neither seen, heard, tasted, touched, nor 
smelt, but are intellectually perceived; that thasa 
non-sensuous perceptions of relations are what we 
mean by ‘intuition’; and that the sclentifle school 
broadens the conception of ‘‘experience”’ so as to in- 
clade them. 

Now moral law fe simply the generalized expres- 
sion of the mutual relations which ought to aubsist 
among sensitive and Intelligent belngs. The rela- 
tlons which it expresses are of a peculiar kind, called 
moral,“ because they involve the peculiar intrinsic 
quallty of obligation. This obligatoriness of relations 
must be STEN to be FELT; and the kind of seeing. 
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which it requires, belng intellectual rather than phys- 
ical, is properly enough called Intuition“ (froma the 
Latin verb intueri, to behold), although by the use of 
a metaphor. Consequently, the act of “comparison” 
between a particular action and the law of moral 
equality (equity) involves an element of intuition; 
while at the same time it la the consequences of the 
action which must determine whether it le congruous 
or incongruous with the law. In this manner the 
scientific theory puts ethics on the broad basis of 
actual human experience, Ilke the utilitarian achool; 
It recognizes Intuition as an indestructible fact of 
buman knowledge, like the Intuitional school; but it 
reduces Intuition to the rank of a constant element 
In every cognitive act, Instead of claiming for it a 
mysterious or supernatural character. 

4, We spoke of "blindly conjectured conse- 

quences,” becanae remote consequences can never 
be fully foreseen in detail and must remain a matter 
of mere conjecture, unless the ald of previously gen- 
eralized laws is invoked. Let it once be understood 
that the law of moral equality (i.e. equity) 18 as fixed 
and Irreversible as the law of gravitation, and it will 
be forthwith kuown, even In advance of anxious 
terutiny of the future, that the consequences of an 
In-equltable (i. e. Inlqultous) act must be at last dlans- 
trous to human welfare. This prediction rests simply 
on human experience. The reason which moves the 
scientific school to study the consequences of an 
action is the prime necessity of discovering whether 
the action will or will not distarb the moral equall- 
ties, or equities, of the case; just as soon as thia 
point is decided, the residual consequences, whether 
known or unknown, can be safely dismissed from 
consideration ; it la established by all the authority of 
human experience that an inequitable action never 
in the upehot promotes human welfare. What we 
wish to make clear la that the utilitarian theory 
studies the consequences of an action as mere iso- 
lated facts, without regard to the universal law which 
governs them, and thereby loses itself in a labyrinth 
of conjectures; while the scientific theory studies 
consequences in order to compare the given action 
with thie universal law, and thereby qualifies itself to 
attain a truly scientific prevision. 

5. We have already pointed out the enormous dif- 
ference between (1) comparing an action with Its 
isolated results without regard to univeraasl law, and 
(2) comparing it with {ts results for the express pur- 
pose of determining its relation to that law. In both 
cases, its consequences are the object of study; in 
both cases intuition, as above explained, Is a constant 
element of the study itself; but In one cass we arrive 
only at a more or less probable guess aa to the moral 
quality of the action concerned, while in the other 
we arrive at a true scientific certainty. 

We hope that what we have sald will render our 
views on this subject somewhat more plain. But if 
not, we shall be greatly pleased to receive further 
criticisms, if characterized by the same unusaal 
thopghtfulness and point. 


CHURCH AND STATE IN SWITZERLAND. 
DEAR ME. ABBOT >— 

The enclosed extract from our local paper of 
to-day le of Importance, showing the drift of public 
opinion bere in conservative Geneva. I call your 
attention particularly to the concluding sentence of 
the second article, where religious bodies are forbid- 
den im any case to possess other landed property 
than their churches or temples.“ What would be- 
come of Trinity's freehold in Switzerland? I will 
try and keep you informed as to the progress of the 
discussion to bs expected on the subject. 


A. W. KELSEY. 
GENEVA, Dec. 24, 1878. 


The following is the draft of a law for the dises- 
tablishment of any State religion, about to be sub- 
mitted to the discussion of the Grand Council of 
Geneva, and to public ratification. It is one of such 
importance, and is occapying BO — * the public at- 
tention, that we give it in eztenso, but reserve any 
comments upon it for a future number: 

Drafts of a Jaw for the suppression af grants to 
ie a bodies. 

The Grand Council, on the proposition of one of 
its members, decrees as follows :— 

Se aa cee TE, emai 

1. 0 y o worship 
è No body shall be compelled to contribute to ths ex- 
penses attendant upon the exercise of any religion. 

Neither tho State nor the communes j 


“Lie P blic worship of ligi ba 

ablic w: of any religion er- 
ércieed and organized In Mirtae of the liberty of union 
and the right of association. All religions must con- 
form to the general lawa, as woll as to the police reg- 
algtions in force, as regards thelr public exercise. 


They may, with the consent of the Grand Council, 
found institutions, and accept for this p dona - 
tions and legacies; but they will in no case be al- 
lowed to possses other landed property than their 
churches or temples. 

Art. 3. The churches, temples, cures, and 2 
terles, which are now communal as, shall be 
sold or let sccording to the forms applicable to com- 
munal landed properties. The buildings now in use 
for the worship of the Protestant faith shall not be 
applicable to any other worship; and the same rule 
shall apply equally to the buildings now in use for 
the Roman Catholic falth, which shall not be ded- 
cated to any other worship. 

The church of Saint Plerre shall remain the in- 
allenable property of the town of Ganeva, but the 
State shall have the right, as heretofore, to make use 
of it for national ceremonies. 

Art, 4. In conformity with Section 3 of the arti- 
clea of this present law the salaries which, by the 
constitutional law of the 26th of August, 1868, were 
apportioned for the erection of a general hoepltal are 
suppressed. The revenue derived from the capital of 
the “Caisse Hypothecaire” shall be proportionally 
divided every year between the proprietary com- 
munes, according to their individual claims. 

Art. 5. Articles 2 and 3 and Section 8 of Art 4 
of the constitutional law of 26th August, 1868, for 
the erection of a g boepital, are hereby can- 
celled, as also the constitutional laws of 10th Febru- 
ary, 1873, and 25th March, 1854, modifying Chapters 
1 and 2 of Law 10 of the Constitutlon. 


Temporary regulation: the Council) of State shall 


aubmit to the Grand Oouncil, within a period of six 
months, the draft of a law determining the fons 
or temporary indemnities to be ted to the eccle- 
eg whose functions are abolished by the present 
aw. 

The present law shall only come into a on the 
Ist January, 1880.—Continent and Stolas t 


“OF THE PEOPLE, BY THE PEOPLE, FOR 
THE PEOPLE.” 


The subjoined letter of Misa Stevenson is extremely 
valuable and Interesting, and will establish beyond 
question the claim of Theodore Parker to the credit 
of orlginating the above-quoted celebrated phrase: 

Not long ago there appeared in the Pioneer Press 
a communication from Mr. Powers, of Pine Island, in 
which he demonstrated by reference to chapter and 
verse of Theodore Parker's published worka, that he 
was the author of the celebrated phrase so generally 
regarded as original with Abraham Lincoln,—“Of 
the people, by the people, for the people.“ The fol - 
lowing letter from a lady who was for many yearn a 
member of Mr. Parker’s household, and the intimate 
companion of his studies, throws some Interesting 
light on the growth of this wonderfully compact defi- 
nition of democratic government. We are indebted 
for it to the Rev. W. C. Gannett, from whose private 
note accompanying it we take the subjolned extract: 

Jou may be Interested in the note which I en- 
close from a lady who lived in Theodore Parker's 
house through all his Boston life, helping him, in 
study and in work. I remember hearing her once 
describe the gradual birth of his definition of demo- 
cratic government as 'the government of the people, 
by the people, for the people,“ and their converses- 
tions over it before it won that, its final shape. So I 
sent her Mr. Powers’ letter, which appeared in the 
Pioneer Press of Jan. 8, and asked if she were not 
willing to put on record over her name—which to the 
many who will recognize it makes the point s fixed 
fact—the true story. So a good thing be said, it is of 
no great consequence, but it is of some interest, to 
know who says it first.“ 
Boston, Jan. 13. 


My dear Mr. Gannett,—One cannot wish to take 
from Abraham Lincoln’s wreath of fame a single 
leaf; but truth was very dear to him. Since his nse 
of Theodore Parker’s definition of democratic govern- 
ment, the authorahip of that striking phrase has 
often been attributed to President Lincoln; but all 
those who were in the habit of hearing Mr. Parker 
through the last decade of his preaching and lectur- 
ing know it to be his emphasized and often-recur- 
ring words through that stormy period. 

he idea did not spring at ones to his mind in Ita 
final perfect conciseness; he had resaed it n 
and again with graduali 1 ffusenesa before 
he gave the address to Anti-Slavery Society, May 
19; 1054, whera it a — ae * all the 

y © e or 6 people,“ as pu 

in Additional Bpeeches, vol. 2, P. A. But that was 
not quite pointed eno for the weapon he needed 
to use so often in criticising the national action, to 
plerce and penetrate the mind of hearer and reader 
with the just idea of democracy, securing it there by 
much iteration; and I can distinctly recall his joyfal 
look when he afterward read it to me in his library, 
condensed into this gem: “Of the people, by the 

le, for the people.“ 

ot a superfiuous word there. Those who listened 
to him week after week in Music Hall would no 
more doubt the authorship of thie phrase than a liter- 
ary reader would question that of To ba or not to 
be.” Hs wara Ses soul, and would not care to 
claim his own; Mr. Lincoln was as generous, and 

h — the intimacy of 2 1 — 
who watched, in study, this crys- 

on of an er om which has becom 
household word, and is destined to be permanent, I 
venture to do justice to both these noble men by stat- 
ing these facts. ‘ 
Faithfully 2 
ANNAH E. STEVENSON, 
1 and Minneapelia Pioneer Press, Jan. 20, 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 
BY L. K. WASHBUEN, 


N.B,—ITnformation in regard to matters pertaining to 
Liberalism would be gladly received for this department. 
Address L. K. Washburn, 251 Washington Street, Boston. 


Liberty must and shall be preserved. 
The purse fa mightier than the sword. 
The armor of wisdom is fashioned by experience. 


Nice has several English churches, and one Scotch 
one. 


Marriage means a union of two, not a mixture of 
twenty. 


Cleanliness, If It be not next to godliness, is a part 
of manliness, 


Another case of betrayal of trust. This time a 
Demond is in it, 


Tennyson says to soll others is no way to make 
ourselves clean.“ i 


Is a church edifice a church of God when man has 
a mortgage on it? 


Hartford, Conn., has a female dentist, and they say 
she is a good one. 


Edwin Booth declares that the modern theatre ia a 
mers shop for gain. 


One hundred and twenty-eight women attend the 
Michigan University. 


The United States does not get the advantage of 
any of the eclipses in 1879. 


There are only seventeen thousand Catholics in 
the whole Btate of Virginis. 


The mortgage indebtedness In the State of Massa- 
chusetts ia over $240,000,000, 


The liberals of Clinton, Mass., have organized, and 
are having lectures every week. 


U 


Gabrielle, the youngest daughter of Horace Gree- 
ley, is about to enter a convent. 


There are ten thousand printed Hebrew books in 
the library of the British Museum. 


There are over eight hundred Young Men’s Christ- 
fan Associations on this continent. 


Dr, Leonard Bacon favors a nnion of the Presby- 
terlan and Congregational churches. 


Spurgeon will not marry a person of his congrega- 
tion who ls not a professor of religion. 


The New York World says it was not Tyndall, but 
Elijah, who originated the prayer test. 


There are over one hundred co-educational aniver- 
sities and colleges in the United States. 


The late war with Turkey cost Russia over £312,- 
000,000. Waris an expansive recreation. 


There are twelve theological seminaries in New 
England, but a great many more theologies. 


Gambetta says, The French Ministry, by choosing 
a policy of inaction, has signed its own doom,” 


The Amherst College fund in aid of young men 
fitting for the ministry amounts to nearly $70,000. 


About one-quarter of the Unitarian churches in the 
United States are self-supporting, we are informed. 


Felix Adler does not look for any restoration of 
the Jews, but predicts the extinction of Judaism, 


The Baptist Church claims a membership of 
2,102,034 In the United States, with 14,064 ministers. 


Dramatic performances are given in Chicago thea- 
uu on Sunday evenings. They will soon follow in 
ton. 


If Cyrus W, Field erectas that monument to Major 
Andre, nobody will ever erect a monument to 
memory. 


There will bea feast of Pentecost in Chicago this 
winter as the revivalist and his singer have gone to 
at city. 


The week of prayer did not convert January Into 
May, nor poverty into plenty, nor make the times 
any 


tter. 


In the Sumatra forests a flower has been recently 
discovered which has an average diameter of thirty- 
three inches, 


There is a project in this city for an elevated rall- 
way. There are a great many other ways that need 
to be elevated. 


‘The nation which exempts in one what It exacts 


i 
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TAE ENDHX--JAN. So, 1878. 


from another is not founded upon political justice, and 
will not stand. 


Capital and business ought to the taxes, not 
usa It is cash hand tor amabe Gece Gadion pay foe 
his own fiddling, 


Rev. George H. Hepworth Is troubled with a debt 
on hie ch „ and declares his intention to retire if 
it is not soon lifted. 


“To speak his thoughts Is every freeman’s right,“ 
iý the aiodte sesentiy’ placed over the platform at 
Investigator Hall In this city, 
Sacred dramas, sacred fairs, sacred operas, sacred 
oramas, and sacred s i have deen enjoyed 
Bostonians on Sundays Winter. 


Universal suffrage is demanded: in Italy by the 
Catholics and Liberals, and ja opposed by the Con- 
servatives, who represent the small landed proprie- 
tors. 


A new monthly magazine has been started in Eng- 
land, called the The title sufficiently defines 
the character of the magasine. May it live agani 
prosper. 


It le stated that the Southern clergy de not dare 


reach a word t the white Leagues or the Ku- 
ux any more they did against negro slavery 
twenty years ago. 


ss asian ea 
2 ida is one to every sixty-four af the business 
houses in the country. 

E. E. Hale says the tide Is all with the Unitarians, 
the Orthodox are more liberal, and Calvinism le dead. 
—Boston Herald. The tide is all with Liberalism, 
Unitarianism is dying, and Orthodoxy la dead. 


A writer on household economy in the i 
mA pring says that a woman with two danghters 
and a son, all over fifteen, can live and make a re- 
Bpectable appearance on alx dollars a week. 


The Chaplain of the Maine House of Representa- 
—.— the other day Rar the | on might 

ave grace to stop speaking when got thro . 
What is sauce for the member is Anat for tha 
chaplain, 


If a chaplain is worth five dollars a day to th 
State, a member of the | ought to be paid 
fifteen dollars aday. Since retrenchment is in order, 
let us try and get along with a little leas piety in the 
State House, 


Nature commands every man to take care of him- 
self. The society, ism, or association that bids one 
man take care of another, or Baye that every one 
should be provided for by the State or nation, ls teach- 
ing a false principle. 


In Russian Poland, same Catholic 
iransported to the interior of Russia for Inducing 
thelr parishi abandon the use of alcoholic 
liquors, in consequence of which the government 
revanne was diminished. 


A correspondent of a New York writes that 
— a OBUN C ian. that Bare 
cosmopolitan congregations. eso churches are 
Tremont Tem i the Charch of the Holy Trinity, 
and the Church the Advent. 


riests were 


We shall soon have an put appointed for the * 
pression of apple-trees if this thing keeps on. e 
nominate Dr, for the poaltion. 


The Rey. Lectureship tells the truth when he says: 
“Whole ns of church- members have not learned 
the decalogue.”” He might have added that many 
more platoons of church- who have learn 
thre decalogue do not care anything about it. 


Rain-water during a thunder storm sometimes con- 
tains nitric acid. Snow-water contains no alr, and 
when melted often deposits s small quantity of dust. 
Ice-water is difficult to digest. Sub-soll water in 
towns should not be used for drinking purposes. 


The Unitarians claim four hundred and one min- 
isters. The Christian Register, In speaking upon the 
number of societies, says: Twenty have 
ba of life for several years.” The same remark 

ght be applied to ministers as well as societies, 


Mrs, Anderson walked straight h the fourth 
commandment on four successive S s in her re- 
cent marvellous pedestrian feat, and the religious 
papers hope that the American le will not en- 


courage any more performances of & character. 


persons in Georgia be- 
teen who could neither 
are only 85,630 20 

t. We are not informed whether death or 
education has reduced the number, but we hope the 


err 
withdraw the aid of a amall sum a 
granted to the Chambers Street O 


on account 
of ita straitened circumstances. Let 5 


obey its Mas- 


ever experienced e and 
ed 


ters mand: Sell what thou hast and give to 
the poor.“ 


Moody does not believe in ha “the ongan grind 
out tunes on a Sanda’ 8 the co 


a Mr. Sankey out songe to amuse 
— goers. Fe rler organ; there is no 
hypocrisy in that. 


The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints“ 
rotests against being classed with the Salt, Lake 
ormons. They are not disciples of Brigham Young. 
They reject polygamy. Thay hold to the Trinity, 
the Atonement, and Resurrection of the Body, but 
do not believe that the Bible is all of God's revelation. 


Byron wri to Mr. Hodgson in September, 1811, 
says, “I will have nothing to do — 7. — immortal- 
ity. We are miserable enough in this life without 

ourse) ng upon an- 
says, “I am verging 
towards Spinoza. I deny nothing, but doubt every- 


ticod m 
I find rey 


th, H 

my you 

speare’s plays. 1 
mas for us.“ 


It ia rumored that Rev. Mr. M 
able to build that great free church which he was to 
in to the multitudes that are too Liberal for 

and too Orthodox for Liberalism ; 

ven up the ministry as a 
a sermon once a month in 


to-day where there was one in Parker’s time, and any 
one of them is able to show the falseness in Dr, Lori- 
mer’s theology. 


The Millerites have figured out another day when 
the world will go to gece and the saints go up to 
glory. People will still go on investing in four per 
cent. United States bonds, just as though there were 
securities against such a calamity, inatead of get 
thelr ascension robes ready. The ways of the wor! 
are inscrutable, 


Illinois has ten ladies who serve as county school- 

superintendents. The school affairs in thess coun- 

eet e met ae, as pali aud what is most 
0 not at all as 

one cent of the school funds of which 


A Jerusalem correspondent does not think much 
of the way in which the women of that country ars 
treated. The men ride to market, the women walk; 
the men smoke after they get there, the women well 
the goods; the men return on the donkeys, the 
women driving them home, A missionary of equal 
rights, with woman’s share of them, is needed in and 
around Jerusalem more than the Gospal of John or 
the Epistle of Peter. 8 


The Christian Union In trus Christian spirit says: 
“Our columns are not open to discuss the question 
whether Christianity ls or is not historically true. 
We assume the divine origin and nature of the 
Christian religion. We are always ready to anawer 

nestions, but we are not ready to afford an arena 
or a debate on that point. In our judgment it is no 
more debatable than the Copernican system In as- 
tronomy.“ We would lika to know what the Union 
means by the Christian religlon.” 


The Detroit Echo “The Massachusetts pai 
lature has abolished {ts parliamentary chaplaincies, 
and members who want praying will for the future 
have to do the praying as well as the preying thom- 
solves.” This paragraph might possibly be true ten 
years hence, but to-day It have to be contra- 
dicted. Both branches of our Legislature have chap- 
lains. The State pays about $10 a day for prayers. 
It does it for about the same reason, we presume, 
that the old man went to meeting, to keep on the 
right side of God.” 


The New York World, in commenting upom az 

article in the Feb: number of the North Amert- 

can Review, on N. „ Ba 
the picture of utter dem 

social and political circles of Russia with the 

spirit and energy azhibited by the 

Rasalan oven in most violent aots 

We sre inclined to suspect that the government and 

the aristoeracy are the true ‘Ni ef Russia, if 

political, 


and social principle.” 


Rev. Mr, Bro a missionary to New Britain 
Saud his gasoclates, intoly shot about fifty caznibala 


because had been eating several missionaries. 
The were done Brown, if the missionaries 
which they had eaten were not. This ved 
method conversion might be introda into 


Charies Kohlman has published a pamphlet on 
“The Last Incarnation.”” The volume is a transla- 
tion from the French of A. Constant, of Geneva, 
The work is founded on the New Testament story of 
Jesus, and is made p of nineteen ds, a pro- 
logue, and epilogue. It was written to illustrate the 
socialism in the of the Naxarene, and the 
author makes out that Jesus was a socialist as the 
word is understood to-day. He says, “The word of 
the Christ ia the word of liberty, of equality, of fra- 
tarnity.“ We do not believe that the worl „ 
advanced by . Se ancient superstitions with 
new fancies, but y 
civilization have developed. Wo 

on have 
century. Do not let us go back to it. 

The following are from The Husband’s Com- 
mand ment“ :— 

I. I am thy husband; thoa shalt have no other 
husband bat me, whom thou didst vew to love, 
honor, obey. 

II. shalt not look 1 — any other man to 
love or admiro him; for I, thy husband, am a jealous 
hasband, who will visit the of his wils apoa her 
followers. 

III. Ur gre * rapa thy husband, = 
speak yo £ t expose 
faults to thy neighbors. 

V. Honor thy husband's father and mother, and 
let not thy thoughts wander selfishly towards their 
apes and pockets whilst so doing. 

III. Thou shalt not rifle thy hasband’s pockets 
for money when he is asleep; neither shalt thou read 
any letters thou ma; find therein, for it ia his busi- 
ness to look after his own affairs, and thy business to 
let his alone; ask no questions, but believe. 


A bill has been introduced in the Illinois 
ure for the taxation of church property. The 
Chicago Times_approves it on the general ground of 
equity, maintaining that “only from five to ten per 
cent. of the people of IIlinols use the churches or 
have any interest in them, and that it is manifest 
injastice to the re ninety or ninety-five 
cent. that they should be — to pry for 
portion of the benefits of government which charch 
property enjoys.” It is a healthful s 

ul favors this measure of 


taxation is only robbin 
Church. The liberals of Massachusetts should see 
that a bill is before our legislature asking to have 
the charch property ta this State taxed, This de- 
mand of liberalism ought to recelve more attention 
at the hands of those who are suffering from unjust 
exemption. Liberals should demand their to, 
and one is that they shall no longer be taxed to sup- 
port Christian places of worship. 


Commenications. 


18 THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 
COMMITTED TO “REPEAL”? 9 


CorTLAND, N. T., Jan. 14, 187% 
EDITOR INDEX: 

Dear Str,—An impression has gone abroad that 
the late Liberal 2 Congress at Syracuse took 
very objectionable action in regard to the offence of 
circulating obscene matter through the mails, and 
thus forced the minority to secede and form the new 
League which they did. Most of the articles pub- 
lished in TRR INDEX favoring the minority more- 
ment assume this to be the state of the case, 

Ras 9 ol 2 ol ers je gerd not having 
a e late Congress as I judge, have been, 
would seem, greatly misinformed as to the attitude 
the Congress assumed towards the obscenity question. 

One writer, Mr. Campbell, speaks of the unfortu- 
nate fact that about three-fifths of the freethinkers 
at the Syrscuse Congress committed themselves to 
demand a total repeal of all national lawa against 
obscenity,” 

However decidedly these freethinkers may have 
committed themselves“ Mr. Campbell, in common 
with all * should de glad to learn that they 
were consideraté enough not to commit the Congress 
to a demand for such repeal. 

Mr, Campbell further says: “I feel shame that 
my Orthodox friends can in triumph boast that the 
Church has steadily maintained that free — pa: 
leads to free living, and that the late Congress — 
cates the correctness of their claims.“ 


of the Congrese. 
Withoat stop now to inquire as to the sources 
of this which has prevailed vo exteo- 
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lecture, let us see what the Congress as a body really 
did in regard to this obscenity question. 

The published record of its doings, which all may 
examine, shows Its action to have been substantially 
this :— 


It resolved that the publishing and circulating of 
obscene matter is a grave offence, and ought to be 
prohibited and counterscted by both legal and edu- 
cational means. It farther reeolved that, since the 
Liberal League Con was divided in opinion as 
to the jariediction the general government over 
offences of this nature, an expression of opinion b 
the Congress upon this question should be — 
for one year, thus affo 
reflection and examination. In this, if my memory 
serves me, the entire body concurred, Mr. Abbot 

himself pleased and satlefied. Now, was 
not this well and wisely done? And wherein fe it 
open in any degree to the which have been 
so freely and persistently made of N circu- 
lation of vile and obscene literature? Of course, 


nowhere. 

This action having been taken, the Congress pro- 
cosded to the election of officers; and just here ls 
where the movement N sheen comes In, if 

old officers were not 


and demoralize our League organi: 
It {proper for good persons to remain in fellowship 
with It? 


persistently made, that the selection 
of officers holding the views referred to committed 
the Con to repeal, will hardly stand the test of 
reason, view of the very derate vote which 
had just before been taken, to postpone action upon 
the F year, for us ver 
purpose of affo: oppo: y for er thou, 
and examination, “rhe redlection of the old officers, 
had such bean the result, ander the circumstances, 
I think, could not have been reasonably construed 
as committing the Con against repeal. Wh 
then should any one that the election of offi- 
cers nie tha views they did committed the Con- 


Having myself fayored the reëlectlon of the old 
officers, and holding an opinion adverse to that of 


e constitutional 1 I yet 
n an 


Syracuse. 
y known, I presume, that the Hon. 
t was elected president; who, notwith- 


It is 
Elizar 
standing opinions upon the constitutional ques- 


tion referred to, stands entirely above reproach, and 


the acknowledged peer of any man who could have 


man as the Hon. Elisur Wright. 
S. BREWER, 
[The ‘impression’ considered to be erroneous in 
the first paragraph of the above letter is strictly cor- 


lution, but by electing a Board of Directors unani- 
moualy in favor qf “repeal” in place of a Board of 
Directors which stood four to ons against “repeal,” 
Action speaks louder than words; a change of 
administration means a thousandfold more than a 
mere paper declaration. The American public are 
far teo well educated, politically, to be deceived in 
‘this matter; they possess no sach Arcadian simplic- 
ity as not to understand that the majority, instead 
of abiding by their vote to “‘postpone decisive ac- 
tion” on this contested lasue for a year, took the most 
decisive action poesible by filling at once all the ad- 
ministrative offices with persons in favor of the now 
policy of “repeal,” avowedly because they were in 
favor of It, ag was shown by the speeches at the 
tims. Why now put forward the claim that by this 
action no change of policy and position was effected ? 
The majority simply broke faith with the minority, 
and took decisive action after voting not to take It. 
They knew what they did; the public knows what 
‘they did; they revolutionized the attitude of the 
League on the question at issue, and it ls idle to geek 
now to cover up the fact, 

There is no question of persons here; it is solely a 
‘question of collective policy and section. If the 
change of officers had been limited to such changes as 
should leave ths Board of Directors still four to one 
against "repeal, thare would have bees no secession 
r protest with eur consent. Wo yield to no man in 
konor, respect, and veneration fer Elisur Wright; 
awe ocho ovary word said in his praise, and double It. 


ng ample time for careful 


He was not present; he took no part In the actlon at 
Syracuse which the public justly condemn as hostile 
to the necessary safeguards of soclety against detesta- 
ble crimes. If he had been present, we do not be- 
lleve that the true lu wardness“ of the proceedings 
could have escaped his keen and honest eys. Be 
that as it may, the fact remains that the National 
Liberal League reversed its course at Syracuse, and 
committed itself to ‘‘repeal’’ as unequivocally as 
the nation would commit itself to Democracy, if 
it should elect a Democratic administration In 
1880,—En, | 


A WORD FROM THE West. 


Rusngrond, Minn., Jan. 10, 1879. 
My DEAR ABBOT :— 

I'm somewhat reticent before Taz INDEX public, 
—chiefly because it la made up from auch high think- 
ers that I can seldom imagine thought of mine could 
Interest them. I write now with little hope to edify, 
but from a desire to be counted one more“ on your 
elde of the late absorbing and sadly distracting 
question, "Repeal or Reform ?” ‘ 

I’ve read, I think, every word published in TRE 
INDEX respecting the question, and have striven 
hard—my very best—to catch the clearest, stralght- 
est beams of truth radiated from white-hot points of 
poar contact between the powerful batteries engaged 

ita discussion, and to permit no refraction or ob- 
scuration of the same by any mist of personal sym- 
paty, or by the dust and smoke of the battle. 

A all, do we ever succeed In such attempts? 
Does even the clear starlight of Ideas“ ever reach 
us just as it leaves the stars? Are we not perpetu- 
ally and of necessity ourselves immersed In sympa- 
thetic air, and compassed round by clouds affectional 
that have as much todo with forming what we call 
the true spectrum of each ray as has the constitution 
of the stars themselves? ... Talk as we may about 
“pure reason,” it is a flame that cannot burn in 
vacuo, Only in love’s atmosphere, where elements 
of thought unite, by awifter, surer, and more intense 
affinities than any chemistry takes note of, with ele- 
ments of feeling, does that white flame burst into 
Nght. .... Conclusions (in the moral world) born of 
thought divorced from feeling? Tes; the old story 
of immaculate conception! I do not belleve it... 
We sternly banish one dear love after another, 
bravely determined to live celibate lives of pure 
devotion to the one supreme and absolute God,— 
named Truth. At length we think we stand alone 
before our deity, and worship ns; when, jo! 
our prayers are but apostrophes, oar hymne but love- 
so all umeoneciously addressed to some my 
own” li still in memory more than exile. ... 

I’ve tried to be an honest juror in this case. I've 
listened 2 to all the arguments, and tried to 
weigh them in es of pure Intelligence, but—am I 
goa unbiased? As [ sit weighing the argument, 

little daughters sit in the other room, and I 
overhear the eldest reading to her slaters, just learn- 
ing to read; then us I think of those fiends In Bor- 
ton (!) who only walt opportunity to Insult (that Is 
enough,—no talk abont corrupting) their innocence, 
Tm conscious of a little breeze of sentiment arising 
from my heart, and giving s buoyancy to one 
side of the ol wo goes the other with such 
weights (of gush *) ao these: Yea, keep even the old 
9 pari Bonar ae 1 us more If 
a „tive us laws as and processes as 
summary as ever devised for the suppression 
of the pare and good, If eo the infernal trade and 
hell-born crew can be cat down and off. Shall lib- 
erty refuse to defend ber own with these fine weap- 
ons merely because’tyranny has abused or may abuse 
them? Shall we sit tamely down and see incarnate 
devils trying to desecrate our homes, and strike no 
blow Ss Bama some undesigning or deladed 
comrade of 6 Minds, or om some — A ol 
oars, may possibly be grazed? ... “Even for liberty 
"tle — * to too great a price.” A truth illus- 
eren de en. tioned dog should be 

„ No well-intention: og should ro- 
strained of perfect liberty to bark: therefore, 

Resolved, That every fold should have unrestricted 
communication with the wilderness 3 
and that on no account should in set about 
that Instrument for any wolf or jackal! 

Dear friend, I'm with you, 
once, at least. T 

[The marks indicating certain omissions in the 
above communication of our friend Dr. Everts, 
whom we hope some day to meet in the flesh as we 


have often met him in spirit, are his, not ours.—Ep.] 


and mind, for 
H. EVERTS. 


4 WORD FOB Ma. UNDERWOOD, 


In reading somo of Mr. B. F. Underwood's recent 
lectures, I have been again deeply impressed with the 
of falrnesa, alncerity, and breadth of 


beth show him to be a royal knight 
of truth, who scorns any weapons of 
of a moble 


there 
utter- 


rialism appear sublime to one who would gladly look 
beyond the sunset of this life for the dawn of another 
being. If all the public representatives of liberalism 
were of Mr. Underwood's character, freethongbt 
would not be associated In the popularmind with big- 
otry and charlatanism, as It now too 2 is, The 
canse of freethought never nas gh minded, sin- 
core, genero: ed exponents uch as at present. 
The destiny of liberalism from this time forward will 
be influenced to a great extent by the character of 
its advocates; and it is from this conviction that I 
desire to speak a word in behalf of Mr. Underwood's 
claims as a lecturer, believing that wherever he goes 
he will leave behind him the proof that true manii- 
ness and broad mental culture are not incompatible 
with modern sceptlelsm.“ H. CLAY NEVILLE. 


[Most cordially and unreservedly do we say amen 
to the above just tribute to Mr. Underwood. Every 
word of It has been fairly earned.—Ep. | 


SOOIALIGM. 


Tho excellent lecture on Soelaltem in Germany and 
the United States, by Prof. Henry Fawcett (INDEX 
January 16), contains the true statement: “Capital 
which is advanced by the Stateis just the same as 
capital which is owned by private individuals, It 
cannot be procured like water rained down from 
heaven; some one must have labored to produce R.“ 
The debts by which all the States in the civilized 
world are burdened prove to me that the States give 
more than they oan afford, or rather that they are 
still too much used for the selfish ends of officials 
and cunning speculators. A better and more appro- 
prigte regulation of the relations between the indi- 
vidual and the State ls the most important alm of 
trae socialism; and in order to accomplish it we must 
have perfectly equal taxation and perfect separation 
of Church and State, representation, better regula- 
tions of the salaries of officials, fair dealings of con- 
tractors with the State, abolition of primogeniture 
where It exists, amd similar reforme. The law might 

rovide that, if a capitalist leaves to his heirs over 
say) $100,000, the surplus should go to the State of 
which the individual is a citizen, for charitable public 
purposes. Better education, vigorous agitation, and 
— coöperation will help to develop true liberal- 
am and true sociallam. When the human mind le 
ripe for these blessed conditions, they will be appre- 
clated and enjoyed. ARL H. Horsca. 

Dover, N. H., January 18, 1879. 


VOTE OF THE JACKSONVILLE LIBERAL 
LEAGUE. 


JACKSONVILLE, IIL, Jan. 22, 1879. 
* Angor, Pres. N. L. L. of America, Boston, 
ass.: 

Enclosed herewith, I hand you for pablication 3 
copy of resolution by the Jacksonville Liberal 
League, there belng but two dissenting voices, As 
the resolution speaks for itself, further comment by 
me ls unnecessary. a 

Yours truly, Joms O. GRTERSON. 

Resolved, By the Liberal om of Jacksonville, 
That we heartily approve the action of the minorit 
at the Congress of the National Liberal League, hel 
at Syracuse, In October last, in regard to the Postal 
Laws of 1873; that we consider it the only position 
consistent with reason and soand morality; and that 
we hereby sever our connection with the National 
Liberal League, and nest a Charter from the Na- 
tional Liberal League of America. 

JoHN C. GBIERSON, See’y pro tem. 


Optom ie the juice of the poppy, and, as there are 
many varieties of the poppy, so too are there many 
kinds of opium; the mode of collecting the jalce is, 
however, always the same, In Egypt, Syria, and 
India; the three countries which produce opium, a 
— 7 9 A made — ag 
capsule e 7. which exudes 
carefully — = This juice, on being dried im the 
sun, becomes of a dark color, thickens, and forms s 
brown, firm paste; this is opium. Laudanum fe a 
solution of opium in alcohol and water, Both apon 
and laudanum are to be as a mixture - 
eral almilar but not iden substances. Since the 
time of Derosne (1804) and Robiquet (1817), who 


first isolated narcotine and morphine, chemists have 
very carefully in è chemical 
— | occurring in opium. Thus they have dis- 


other substances, all of them bases 
unite with acids to form 
bases do not all affect In thesame way the c 
funċtions. Thus, narcotine possesses very li or 
no soporific power; two grammes of it can be In- 
jected without perceptible effect, while a centigramme 
of morphine is quite sufficlant to produce therapentic 
and physiological results, Thebaine does not cause 
sleep, and in animals produces convulsions like those 
caused by strychnine, while morphine in the same 
dose produces deep comatose sleep, Another curious 
thing abont these opium alkaloids le, that they do 
not act alike on man and animals, as has been dem- 
onstrated by Claude Bernard. Man ie specially sen- 
sitive to the action of morphine, while thebaine is 
almost without effect upon his nervous system; ani- 
male, on the other hand, feel the ¢ffects af morphine 
= thebai 
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THE INDEX sims— 


To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion! 

To foster a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual: 


To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, homanitarianism 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal ends 
Tor absorption in selfish schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Reig- 
ion shall take the place of dogmatiam and 
ecolesiasticiam thronghont the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
public activities. 


In addition to its general objects, the pras- 
tical object to which THE INDEX is special— 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTEY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and con- 
sistent secnlarization of the political and e- 
ucational institutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Rep, 
in the affections of the people. The last- 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped out of the Constitations and Btatutes 
of the several States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitation. 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make a united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organise 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who believes in this movement 
give it direct aid by helping to increase the 
olronlation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


The publication of a valuable leading pa- 
per or essay of a thoughtful character, in 
each issue, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will con- 
tinne to be furnished by the well-known em- 
ment writers who have already doneso much 
to give to THE INDEX its present high 
position. Other interesting correspond- 
enoe, communications, extracts from valua- 
ble books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as circumstances shall render possible. 
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AGENTA, 


Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city and town througbout the ooun- 
try. The moat liberal terms are offered. 


TERMS. 

The price of THE INDEX ls Three Dol- 
lars a year, payable in advance; and ® 
conta postage for the year; and at the 
game rate for shorter periods. All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender's risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 
ter, or post-office money order. The name, 
with address in full, must be accompanied 
with the money in each case. 


Address THE INDEX, 
No. 231 Washington Street, Boston. 
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M., 8AVAGE’s NEW NOVEL, 
BLUFFTON, 


Describing in a very interesting w 
processes of mental evolution by wb ty 
ok Orthodox minister becomes radical. 
2mo. Price 


281 Washington Street, Boston. 
B. F. UNDERWOOD'S 


DEBATES. 


I. Underwood-Marples, Questions: “Are 
Atheism and Materlalum and Modern Bce cap: 
ticism iogical and contrary to reason?” 
“Does the le contain evidence above all 
other books of its divine origin?” 110 
pages, cloth. Price, 85 cents, 


II. eas-Underwood, Questions: “Is 
the Christian Religion as set forth in the 


Now Testament true in fact, and of divine 
. J dr Bible errot eoug in man 
of its re; ing science an 
morale, —1 ae uman origin?’ 170 pages, 


idres THE INDEX, 231 Washington 
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THE SECULAR REVIEW, 


EDITED BY Om WATTS. 


1 is the leading 
— are les o en theol —.— cal, Social goi 
oles on 
entific, and Political Subjects. Its distinc- 
tive features are 22 ooacy of 8 
tive Secularism, and the dissemination 
useful information on all questions which 
affect the rates. of the people. Letters 
are inserted in its “OPRN COLUMN” from all 


who are courteous is the expression of their 
views; while a artment is allotted 
for “Norms Asp ” 

The 88 to the 8 
VIEW comprise the principal advocates of 
— including its founder, G. J. 


ES Warts, Publisher, 
81 Fleet Street, London, k. O. 


A BEMARKABLE BOOK. 


A MODERN SYMPOSIUM. 


SUBJROTS: 
The Soul and Future Life. 


By Mr, Frederic Harrison, Hon. Boden Noel, 
B E. Hutton, Lor Lord Selborne, Prof. Hux- 
Barry, Lata aanta; Mr. 


Rag. aD 

8.8.85 W.G. Ward > 

The rer meg af a — 1 
Decline in Religious Be! 

By Bir James Vits-James Stephen Prof. 
Clifford, Lord Se 


At. Pana, Pe Duke of 
Ward, Prof. Huxley, and E. Hutton. 


1 Vol. petal Svyo. Oloth, neat, $1.25. 


This volume contains the soholariy utter- 
ances of — leading sclentista and philoso- 
—.— of Great Britain on two of the most 
t 1 ects of the century. 

INDEX, 231 Washington St., 
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Popular Science Monthly. 
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E. L. and W. J. WOUMANS. 
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ticles and abstracts of articles, original, te- 
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the pea ttre of sclence to the 

6 latest views put forth N 
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549 & 651 Broadway, New York. 
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TO THE AMERICAN PAT- 
BONS OF 


CHOICE LITERATURE. 
We have made arrangements with Messrs, 


Oran HALL, London snd, for 
the right to publish an American on of 


The Fortnightly Review, 


Hdited by JOHN MOBLEY, 


and are now behing this celebrated 
Mon A speolal duplicate 
et oc plates, e ars forwarded 
from England 20 promptly as to enable us to 


Feed and by thoughtful ri= 
can readers. The follo ars £ fow of the 
contributors ;:— 
Matthow Arnold, E. Wallace, 
Herbert n Frederiok Harfison, 
Goldwin yi Prof. dall, 
Right Hon. Lyon Play- Prof. Huxley, 

Prof. „ 


Hon. RO y 7 

Leslie hen T. N 

John y (the Bd- . * 
Hor), Da ‘Wedder- 

9. H. Lewes, urn, 


Gubseription Pries, §5.00 per Wear. | for 


Published 
FORD PUBL: 
Toronto, Ont. 


month by the ROSE-BEL- 
G CO., 80 York Street, 


4 R LIBERAL LEO T. 
URES 


By B. F. Underwood, 


Fon run FALL amp WO'TER or 1878-9. 


1. The Theory of Evolution. 
2. Darwinism Defined and Defended, 
8. The Ehilosophy of . Spencer. 
4. The Genesis and Nature of Religion. 

B. Modern Scientific Materialiam. 

6. Natural Selection vereus Design in Nat- 


ure. 
1. An Hour with German Thinkers. 
8. Intuition and Instinct Viewed in the 
a hep Modern Psychology. 
9. The and Oons of a Future Life. 
10, Ia there a Personal Intelligent Deity? 
2 — ot — 2 
13, Mirigas versus the Vagaries 
18. 3 7 Hor “Past and Present; Her 
14. : Their Oauses and 
Consequences. 
16. The — and Triumphe of Free- 
though Europe and America. 
16, Issues Si the 4 
Buddha and Buddhism 
14. Ane ent Egypt: Ita Laws, Customs and 
10. The Fronoh Ben Revolution: Ita Causes and 
30. Crimes and Cruelties of Bu tion, 
i. Gook and other “Sclentifico” Annihilators 
of Materialism Reviewed. 
33. Paine the Pioneer of Freethought in 
America. 
BA Sivatag Answer t+ the Question, “pf 
t Christianity, What?" 
A. Christianity: To what Extənt bas it 
vilization ? 


Helped or Hindered Cl 
25. Jesus: "All that is Known and what Is 
Queesed about Him. 


29. The Origin and History of the Bible, 
(From one to six leo kares) 
* mae Enr Gospels Unhis nal and Un- 
able. 
31, Evidences for the Divinity of the Bible 
32. Popular Assum tions Regarding the 
Bible d Christi 
. Rinie Frophectes Palaified by the Facts 
u. . Objections to Liberalism Con- 
dered, 
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W E STERN LECTURES. 

MRS. CLARA NEYMANN intends to go 

West, on a lecture tour, in February and 

March, and would like to make additional 

en ments to lecture on social and free- 

themes, whether in the English or 

German lan . Please address her for 


particulars at 97 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Ww EST NEWTON 


English and Classical School. 


The twenty-fifth school year of this Fam- 
ool for both wil 
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NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE 
OF AMERICA. 


. Eqvat RiceTs rm RIS. Contains 
an Historical — of the Liberal 
e movement; a full of the 


Charter 
— Pp. 190. cloth, 31.09; paper, 75 
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Resolutions 
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National Liberal League of America 


331 WASHINGTON BT., Bostox. 
FPSOTHINGHAM’S WORKS. 


THE RELIGION OF HUMANITY, An Es- 
say. Third Edition—Revised. Price 51.350. 
“Nobody can peruse thia book without re- 

t for Xhe learning, mental hon: and 
in the statement of his convic ons, 
e author, and for the sasen- 


and 2 tendency of 


TY profoundly. sincere pore books ane work of 
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one has read largely, studied thorough- 
ly, reflected * It ina modal of 
0 of finished and vigor- 


ons atyle.”—Boston Globe. 


THE CHILD'S BOOK OF RELIGION. For 
Bunday-schools and Homes, Price §1,00. 


OTHER Dıs- 
OOURSES, 12mo, Cloth; 4110. 
Not “food for 22 bat full of sugges 
tion for earnest and thoughtful men. 

RIES FROM THE LIPS OF THE 
eae Wien Frontispiece, Oloth, 
“The Parables are eo re-told as to absorb 

readies, and to fasten 


have been the impression the Savior meant 
to convey. u and thought a su- 
interest alike young 


or book, 
in Lad ed tene Herald (Methodist). 


STORIES OF THE PATRIARCHS. With 
Frontispiece, Cloth, §1.00. 
“A work of culture and taste; it will be 
Fe at ted tn fe nigis Tagong 
ssons of man guage 


BELIEFS OF THE 3 A 

Lecture. 12mo, Cloth, 61.00. 
P IN NEW ENG- 
Histo: With sketohes and 


Her, a 578, Cloth xtra, with stoci 
eto. 350, Cloth e a por- 
trait of the author, $2.50, 


THE LIFE OF THEODORE PARKER. 8yo. 

With Portrait, 53.00. 

The New York Tribune closes a four and a 
balf column review of this book by naying =: 
“It holds up a remarkable specimen of 
buat manliness whose form and — 
can be studied with equal advantage by 
friend and foe." 

THE ORADLE OF THE CHRIST. A Study 
in Primitive Christianity, illastratin 
rime importance of the Messianic Idea a 
New tament, as the key to the de- 
velopment of 88 ty from Judaism 

Ootavo, Cloth, $1.76 

Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 
THEINDEX 231 Washington St., Boston. 
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LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 
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LIBERAL LEAGUE PLATFORM 
For the Presidential Election of 1880, 
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RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT 
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or Torri levy any tax, or make ap grant, 
zn, for the say rt, or in aid, J oe X 
sect, or Or any achooi, saminary, OF 
rsimonas seot, or denomina Hon the faith or doctrines of 
oh religious rites shall be observed; or for 
or in „of any religious charity or purpose of 


rder, or demomination whatscerer. 
1 . — shall have power to enforce the 
various provisions of this Article by appropriatelogisiation. 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 


1. We demand 2 1 3 
roparty no longer m m just taxation. 
= the empl z t of chaplains in Oon- 
ht pa argh E 
7 P discontin = 
L. We demand that all public appropriations for educa- 
tional and charitable institutions of a sectarian oharacter 


Skall conse, 
N tye prota 
use of the Bible in the public schools, whethe: 
as a text-book or avowedly as a book of religi 
shall be bitod. 


the United States or by the Governors v States, 
f and fasta shall 

6. We demand oath in courts and 
In all other artments of the government shall be abol- 
ished, and simple affirmation under tha and pen- 
alties of shall be established in ita a 

7. We that all laws directly or indirectly enforo- 
ing the obeervance of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be re- 


& We demand that all laws looking to the enforcement of 
H rent y shalt be abrogated, and that all laws 
the of natural morality, 


The above is the orm of Tam I, so far as the 
editor is individ concerned, — ee Cee paraosan, 
no Organisation, be justly or truthfully held responsi- 


can 
ble for it without his or Its explicit approval. 
re en E, ABBOT. 


BEADERS will “smile audibly” at the chastise- 
ment so effectively and deservedly administered to 
His Lectureship by the Albany Sunday Argus and 
the Orange Journal, in articles which will be found 
copied on another page of this issue. Will nobody 
hunt up acon! paving-stone for little Alexander Me- 
Stinger? 

ALLUDING to Archbishop Purcell’s recent calami- 
tles, caused by his undertaking to make a savings- 
bank of himself, the Nation says: The Catholic 
Church in this country has thos far kept Itself singu- 
larly free from money scandals, but if It means to 
keep up its reputation it will have to avoid the sav- 
inge-bank business, and avoid also the raising of 
large sums by games of chance, to which it resorted 
so coarsely recently In the cathedral im this city.” 

Last SUNDAY we lectured for Professor Adler, in 
New York, on The Practical Work of Free Rellg- 
lon’’—Dr. Adler himself being absent for the purpose 
of lecturing in Cincinnati, The importance of his 
movement In New York grows upon us, the mors op- 
portunity we have to stady its character and working. 
The “Society for Ethical Culture,” as it is named, 
appears to us the most promising and advanced local 
movement, in the direction of radical religion, with 
which we are acquainted; and chiefly because lt is 
taking up with such energy, enthusiasm, and succeas 
the practical work of Free Religion. Its Working- 
men’s Lyceum, its Kindergarten, ita deyotion to all 
that tende to enlighten and purify and uplift society, 
deserve the applause of the outside world, and are 
rapidly winning it, Here we have Free Religion 
proving its faith by its works, and challenging the 
respect of mankind by the fruits it bears. Dr. Adler 
and his friends have our moet unstinted sympathy 
and admiration in thelr unselfish mission; and we 
return home quickened and encouraged by this grand 
spectacle of Free Religion In powerful, successful, 
and most beneficent operation. 

Tue Boston Advertiser of January 28 sald: “The 
famous expression used by Lincoln at Gettysburg, 
that ‘government of the people, by the people, for the 
people, shall not perish from the earth,’ and credited 
by Misa Stevenson to Theodore Parker, seems to have 
had a still earlier authority,—no less than that of the 
mighty master of English spesch, Daniel Webster. 
It was the key to his famous argument againat the 
doctrine of State rights in his speeches on the Foot 
resolutions in 1830, and is quoted in Bartlett’s Fa- 
miliar Quotations as follows: The people's govern- 
ment, made for the people, made by the people, and 
answerable to the people’ Theodore Parker used 
the expression In a speech at the New England anti- 
slavery convention in 1850 as follows: A democracy, 
that la, a government of all the people, by all the 
people, for all the people.’ It is not singular that es- 
sentially the same expression should have occurred 
to each of them In following out the same line of 
thought; and it is perfectly reasonable to suppose 
that both Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Parker used it without 
being conscious that Mr. Webster or any kindred 
spirit had anticipated them.“ Sinca the question 
concerns the origin of the expression simply, and not 
that of the idea, we do not see that Daniel Webster 
really anticipated Theodore Parker. Surely Parkers 
phrase is much finer than Webster’s. Miss Stevenson 
is entirely correct, for all that appears above to the 
contrary. s 

IN A LATE discourse at Tremont Temple, Rev. 
G. C. Lorimer thus gave his opinion on the religious 
condition of Boston: “I propose now to talk on irre- 
ligion in Boston. Understand me, that I do not 
mean by irreligion immorality, and have no dealre to 
place my foot across the border of that infectious re- 
gion known as immorality. Let those ministers and 
writers who like to saturate their garments in the 


dens of immorality, and then fannt them in the 
people's faces, have all right to do it. I find religion 
In every sect, In all creeds and denominations. But 
when I say irreligion, I mean departare from Christ- 
lanlty in thought and practice... . It will not do to 
say that Boston 10 irreligious in any wholesale fash- 
fon, I know Boston has passed through some very 
severe trials, I know that in 1800 there was one un- 
evangelical church to three thousand inhabitants, 
and that now there ls one to every six thousand. 
Also that at that time there was one Orthodox church 
to every four thousand people, and now there Is one 
to every two thousand, So that if statistics are cor- 
rect we have not been retrograding; we have more 
than held our own. There was a time when the 
Orthodox churches were going to pieces. Then came 
an influx of German theology. Theodore Parker, 
that great leader, represented the climax of that 
group of splendid men who gathered around him. 
Emerson, that Concord philosopher, is perhaps the 
only one that is left tous. Who are to follow them? 
Where are the young men of the Parker type? The 
Elijah of pure thought went ap out of the earth in 
his chariot, and took his mantle with him. You may 
traverse this wide nation, and you will in no city find 
the doctrines of the Lord proclaimed as they are here. 
We have a strong poaltion and should not waver or 
falter, though there are constantly recurring exam- 
pies of irreligion.” 

PEROFESS0B FELIX ADLER, at the close of his lest- 
ure on January 19, thus alluded to Joseph Cock“ 
calumnies agalnst the Free Religious Association (we 
quote the New York Herald's report): “Professor 
Adler, in closing, referred to the grievous misrepre- 
sentations which have been made of free religion— 
which, if anything at all, is a moral religion—during 
the past week. Every army, Professor Adler said, 
has its camp followers; every advance that is made is 
attended with some disorder whenever mankind have 
endeavored to reach a higher plane; some, who are 
weak in the attempt to leap, have fallen back and 
sunk below thelr former level. There are some men 
of this stamp who follow the liberal ranks, who mis- 
take liberty for Ucense, whom we push from us, 
loathing them. Bat a lecturer from Boston pointe to 
these as if they were representatives of liberal- 
ism, and seeks to make the Free Religious Associa- 
on of the United States responsible for a class 
of persons whom he calls ‘moral cancer-planters,’ 
though what that means—cancer-planting—it would 
be well if some physiologist would explain. To 
enable those who are not acquainted with the Free 
Religious Association, which has thus been vilified, 
to understand lts true character, it will only be neces- 
sary to mention a few of the men who are at its head. 
I mention in the first place Octavius B. Frothing- 
ham, a man whose noble character is above even the 
breath of suspicion, who has so long stood ont alone, 
fearlessly doing the pioneer work of religious emanci- 
pation, and to whom every liberal in New York foals 
and acknowledges a debt of gratitude. I mention a 
second of our Vice-Presidents, George William Ourtia, 
whose name i5 associated with all that is best and 
purest In politica of the land and the State, Professor 
Youmans, the eminent editor of the Popular Science 
Monthly, and lastly the revered name of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, who has girem to the present and 
the rising generation of Americans some of their 
wisest, truest, and hollest aspirations, It is against 
a society having such representatives as these that 
this new champion of Orthodoxy turns his poisoned 
sword of slander. It augurs ill for a cause that tolar- 
ates such methods of defence or attack, and assuredly 
they will not avail. Above all mists of misconcep- 
tion and all clouds of malice will rise to view, ever 
more bright and clear, the true alm of free religion, 
which is light and love, liberty and purity, in indis- 
soluble union.” 
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Suffrage A Birthright. 


BY HON, GEORGE W. JULIAN. 
(ComoLUDERD FROM LAST WEEE.) 

Mr, Parkman, however, is discussing the polloy of 
universal male suffrage; and in criticising hia opin- 
ions the way has now bean opened for dealing more 
directly with the question whether the startling 
political corruption which now deforms our politica 
and darkens the future of our country Is the result 
of that extension * the — ween Tas terg the 
1 roduct of American ideas. In prose- 
eutlon o ahs task, let ns refer to some of his state- 
ments. He speaks dolefully of the muddy tide of 
ignorance rolled in upon us“ from beyond the sea a 
generation ago, with ita baleful effects in cheapening 
the ballot, in the creation of crowded and miegov- 
erned cities, In ‘bloated wealth and envious poy- 
erty,” and in n tinseled civilization above and a dis- 
contented proletariat beneath,” Two enemies, 
unknown before, have risen like spirits of darkness 
on our social and political horizon, an ignorant prole- 
tariat and a half-taught platocracy. Between lie the 
classes, happily still numerous and strong, in whom 
rests our salvation’’; but he remarks of this middle 
class that “as they neither flatter, lia, nor bribe, they 
dave little power over these barbarians of civilization 
that form the substratum of great industria! commu- 
nities, 

We do not deny the existence of the evils here 
painted, though we think the picture too highly col- 
ored; but there le another view of the situation 
which Mr. Parkman states with less folness and 
emphasis, The raw material of the continent 
needed development, The advance of our civiliza- 
tion and the extension of our free system of govern- 
ment itself called for muscle, a8 well as brains; and 
while we have smarted under the evils so vividly 
portrayed, we have cortainly realized. very great and 
substantial compensations, Our population has won- 
derfully Increased, and brought with it a marvellous 
prosperity. The construction of our grand system 
of railways, with a rapidity almost miraculous, and 
iscalculably ministering to onr material well belag, 
has been another result. The settlement of our 
Western States and Territories has bean powerfully 
stimulated, while “factories and a thousand prolific 
Industries which heads without hande co not 
have awakened or sustained“ have been called into 
life. Such results were only possible through the 
rude forces by which they were wrought, and whose 
disagreeable friction we have been obliged to endure 


as the price of {te attendant blessings. It should be 
remem „too, that our national prosperity auring 
the past generation presupposes some measure e 


wholesome administration. The conduct of the gov- 
ernment In carrying on a great-civil war, tts reduction 
of our national debt alnce, and the sucosssful mag- 
ment of our foreign affairs, are matters wo 

of honorable mention, and are incompatible wi 
that political melancholy which so often perverts the 
judgment of scholarly and conservative men. As to 
clothing with the ballot our foreign-born ciuzens, 
whose presence among us is so distressing to Mr. 
Parkman, It was done for the good and sufficient 
reasons we have already stated; while the evils he 
depicts are quite as justly to native dema- 
gogism as to the essential badness of the clement 
against which he declaims, Respecting the mie 
chiefs resulting from the policy of an elective judi- 
clary, we have only to say that we belleve they are 
fully matched by those ‘arising from the mistaken or 
corrupt use of the appointing power. 

Mr. Parkman seems to Interpret the theory of 
natural rights as an attempt to abolish the differences 
which exist among men in talent, character, and 
culture. To level minds to one stature,” he says, 
„would make them barren as well“; and he asks, 
“Shall we look for an ideal society in that which 
tende to a barren average and a weary unlformity, 
treats man like cattle, counts them by the head, and 
gives them a vote apiece, without asking whether or 
not they have the sense to use it?” In these utter- 
ances he repeats the blunder of the slave-holdere In 
dealing with the ideas of the abolitionists. Nobody 
Siena Op ce aware o oyar * — Zor euph a 

of democracy. No man whose opinions are 
entitled to any respect regarda it as elther possible 
or desirable to bring men to the dead level of ench 
an equality as he deprecates, What our fathers con- 
tended for and affirmed as a self-evident truth was 
the equality of men in their natural rights, leaving 
each perfectly free in the exercise and development 
of his peculiar gifts. They never dreamed that “a 
barren average and a weary uniformity” would result 
from giving them n vote aplece, or that in count- 
ing them by the head“ they would be treated Ike 
cattle.” They believed, on the contrary, that the 
exercise of the right of self-government, instead of 
d ng them down, would lift them to a higher 
and bigher level. Any permanent restriction of the 
right of auffrage, as we have shown, would have 
been a soleciam in our politics, and a stumbling- 
block in the path of free re tative government. 

Mr, Parkman says the history of the progress of 
mankind is the history of ita leading minds,” and 
that the masses, left to themselves, are hardly 
Capable of progress, except material progress, and 
even that imperfectly.” 

Bat iw leading minds, as Mr. Spencer so justly 
remarks, are the products of the communities in 
which they are born. They are the fruit of their 
social and race antecedents. To whatever extent 
Mr, Parkman may magnify their importance, or 
their power over the society to which they belong, 
to that same extent should he m y that society 
for bringing them forth. If, as Mr. Spencer ob- 


serves, social changes are traceable to individnals of 
unusual power, they are remotely traceable to the 
social causes which produced these individuals, 
Why should we honor the aristocracy of rarely en- 
dowed men, and dispsrage the democracy tives 
which they spring? 

„Through the long course of history,” says Mr, 
Parkman, u few men, to be counted by scores or by 
tens, have planted In the world the germs of a 
growth whose beneficent vitality has extended Itself 
through all succeeding ages; and any one of these 
men outweighs in value to mankind myriads of 
nobles, citizens, and peasants, who have fought or 
tolled In their generation, and then rotted into ob- 
livion.” Is this true? How could a fow gifted men 
have planted in the world the germs of a growth 
expanding into so beneficent a vitality, if there 
had been no soll in which It could take root? And 
why should these few men be regarded as outweigh- 
ing in value the multitudes who ‘fought or tolled in 
their generation, and rotted into oblivion,” but 
without whose kindred spirit and sympathetic co- 
operation nothing could have been eved? »The 
highest man,” Mr. Parkman saya, may comprebend 
the lowest, but the lowest can no more comprehend 
= highest than if he belonged to another order of 

Dg. 

This seems to us as sing statement. Did not 
the poor shepherds and fishermen of Galilee under - 
stand the words which fell from the lipe of the 
Master? Would it have been possible to plant the 
seeds of reform In the world without kindred and 
receptive minds to welcome and nurture them? 
How could William the Silent have played the mar- 
vellous part among the rude people to which he be- 
longed, which has made his name so illustrious in 
the annals of the race, if these people, through their 
kinship with thelr great leader, had not been able to 
catch something of the spirit which he flashed forth? 
How could Washington and his com ots have 
succeeded ln the grand struggle for Independence, If 
thelr lofty spirit and purpose had been nni- 
cable to the people of the colonies ? 

“A single human mind,” Mr. Parkman gays, “may 
ee thoughts which the combined efforts of 
Mllllons of lower intelligences cannot concelve.”” If 
this Is true, how does it happen that the d hae 
canonized ite greatest men? “A single human mind 
may originate’ a thought which the combined ef- 
fort of millions of lower intelligences’? would be 
powerless to do; but the thoaght, when originated 
may certainly be concelved by these millions, and 

propriated as thelr common property. Indeed, 

e man of genius simply incarnates the tho 
his age and country. He so invests it with body and 
form that the world claims It as its own, and honors 
him as its. t. Like Shakepeare and Burns, 
he becomes the medium and Interpreter of human! 
by giving voice to its ppirit, and thus hi 
understood by ons of lower intel es. 
We have no objection to any measure of glory with 
which Mr. Parkman may wish to crown the great 
leaders of the race; but we protest t hia doing 
this at the expense of the multitude, whose just 
share a the work of human progress should be 


Mr. Parkman aaya the success of an ex 
of indiscriminate suffrage 
whether the better part 


periment 


The 


difficulty, he thinks, is vated by the growth of 
“numbers, wealth, and luxary,” and by the fact, 
generally acknowl by those most competent to 


edged 
Judge of it, that intellectual development and high 
civilization are not favorable to fecundity; so that 
the mainte) eens classes, except when in actual des- 


titution, multiply faster than those above them,’’ 
N the power of ignorance, or rather 
6 


wer of the knaves, who are always at hand to 
use it. ont ts 
Here, agaln, Mr. Parkman le begulled by what 
seama to us the singular tendency of his mind to look 
at the diamal side of the question he discusses. He 
has told us that the history of the progress of man- 
kind is the history of its leading minds“; but the 
fact la as undeniable as itia universally understood, 
that the great minds of the world have general! 
5 g from the lower ranks in life, where the war 
“fecundity” is unchecked, Should intellectual 
development and high civilization’ continue to pro- 
duce thelr alleged effects, we shall at least still be 
provided with leaders, whose power over their follow- 
ers may aa safely be assumed as disputed. Moreover, 
the assertion t ‘the power of ignorance” fa In- 
creased by the declining fecundlty of the higher 
classes bega the question. The unintelligent classes 
who are “notin a state of destitution” are quite as 
likely to breed a desirable progeny as the highly cul- 
tvated und civilized classes above them. des, 
the question in dispute relates to the United States, 
and the superior race which rules our civilization, 
Our government is not an Asiatic despotiem like the 
Chinese, but quickened and E by the living 
currents of modern progress. is among us & 
natural tendency towards improved conditions, as 
there is in individual men; and we see no reason 
whatever for belleving that the work of social evola- 
tion has spent its force, or that the race which now 
leads the world has fully accomplished {ts mission. 
The despondency of Mr. Parkman seems entirel 
inconsistent with the very ides of a philosophy 


Progress. 

But let us put aside theories, and come to the teat 
of actual facts. The question, be it remembered, is 
not whether a rude peasant or mechanic Is capable of 
grasping great questions of national interest, and of 
manipulating the ery of government, but 
whether the rank and file of our people are capable 
of responding to good leadership, and of generally 


(i 
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choosing wisely between rival candidates for popular | great moralltles of life are not inculcated and insisted | Tammany Ring, man marched up to the polls who 
favor. It is not necessary,“ says Mill, “that the | on In the family as reg Poe a generation ago, | bed not voted for forty years. Instead of going into 
many should in themselves be perfectly wise; It is | The family ie the pecullar institution of our race, and | the primaries, and showing that Interest in public 
sufficient if they be duly sensible of the value of eu- | nations are perous and — da the . — in | affairs which the situation demanded of every 
perior wisdom.” All that they can do, as Mr. Glad- | which it le cherished. All that is best In our civiliza- | citizen, they be yee themselyes in the mantle of 
stone Observes, ls to choose thelr governors, and on | tion and most precious In the idea of country is em- | thelr own political righteousness, and nuiir looked 
select occasions bear directly on thair action. Polit- | bodied in the home. Tha lesson received in the | after the concerns of thelr private affaira | a des- 
ical] judgments, he says, are not formed by intellect- | formative period of our lives are by far the most im- perate necessity finally compelled them to act. In- 
us! qualifications alone, but in the moral sphere; and | portant part of our education, and thelr influence is | stead of confron’ the mob of hungry yy and 
that, in judging of the * questions of policy | manifested in after years in every of society | vulgar politicians who at last captu: city, they 
which appeal to the primal traths and laws of our | and life. Government itself would substantially | became themselves a mob, by disowning the plain 
nature, those classes may excel who, If they lack the | enpereeded by the perfection of the home. The | and Imperative duties which the government imposed 
opportunities, yee escapo the subtile perils, of the | family ia the foundation of the State; and just in ; upon them as the price of its protection. We re 
wealthy state.“ In England, he says, the popular | proportion as its blessings are alighted and its sacred | to this fact as a singlo Illustration. The eae 
judgment, when appealed to by the right arguments, | obligations disregarded mast the superstructure itself good government, like all other good things, can only 
responda to them far more freely and cordially than be endangered. If we desire to make citizens, had by paying their price, Political dates — 
the j tof what Is called higher classes; | the virtues of veracity, integrity, and sincerity must | quite as binding on the citizen of u free Stata as 

and is proved by undeniable facts. On the | be studiously cherished in the household. We be- | duty of speaking the trath or paying his honest 
questions of cheap postage, the Irish Church, the | lieve our jails and penltentlarles are largely popu- | debts, If ‘the scholar in polities and the declaimer 
toleration of trades-anions, the American civil war, | lated the decay of that wise and beneficent afna our fearful political debauchment will place 
the corn laws, the anti-slavery reform, the extension panua which la constantly demanded in child- eir shoulders to the wheel, and bear witness to 
of the suffrage, and other issues which have stirred „ and a large share of the political vices | their interest in the work of reform by doing their 
England d the last fifty years, it was the pro; : which now overshadow the land | share of the hard and disagreeable work which may 
pelling force“ and steam-power“ of the masses polsonous luxuriance would have been | be found necessary to accomplish It, they will earn a 
which compelled the government to take the right | imposelbie if the fireside virtnes had not been lam- | better right to moralize abont the m o of a bru- 
aide, in opposition to the wealth and culture of the | emtably neglected. talized euffrage, and feel leas inclined to take refuge 
kingdom. What the voter chiefly needs is common- In the second place, we believe the political evils? | In doing it. If we would win the victory of political ; 
sense and an honest purpose. His fitness for the bal- | of our time are due, In part, to defects in our system | purification, we must fight for it. Weare absolutely 
lot, as we have shown, is nelther oclentific nor liter- | of education. In one of his lay sermons Professor | shot up to thie necessity. In theory, ours is r, porin 
ary, and the safety of trusting the masses bas been | Huxley says, in effect, that a liberal English educa- | ment of the le; and if itia not so in 1 t be 
as fully demonstrated in the United States as in Eng- | tion consists in teaching the scholar the knowledge | the o'a fault. Notwithstanding the ev < 
jand, In our late civil war our deliverance did not | which he least needs, and omitting to teach that | which we complain, nobody proposes to call in a 
come through the wisdom of our rulers, or our great | which he needs most. He would have less time | king and institute an order of nobility. No one 
statesmen, who so often blundered through the en- consumed in the study of ancient languages, and | would think it wise to jump out of the frying-pan 
tire struggle, but through the unconspicuous, unher- | more devoted to branches of knowledge bearing di- of our democracy, bad as It is, Into the fire any 
alded and file, the common people, whose in- rectly upon the practical Interests of life. Among | form of despotic or aristocratic rule; and the duty 
tegrity of character, solid sense, and well-ordered | these be mentione the science of government, the | making the very best of our condition and . 
homes have given the Repablic its name and place principles of political ecomomy, and morality. Politi- | nities le thus placed at the door of every man w 
among the nations. In each new threat of fac- | cal education Is certainly a matter of the first impor- | would save our democratic inheritance or make sure 
tlon,” says Emerson, the ballot has been beyond ex- | tance in a government in which the le are of hie own political birthright. — International Review, 
pectation right and decisive. Tis ever an inspira- | own rulers; and yet the course of study in our | January, 1879. 

tion, God only knows whence; a sudden, undated | schools and colleges furnishes no more preparation 


ee 2 eternal right coming into 1 * correct- for. fba eee ee — both me oar (for Tux IxpEx.] 
8 gu that were wrong; a perception passos | under a despotism. lose not see s dem- 
through hociestnda an reeciih aa aAA, ons.” agogism of which Mr. Parkman complains would #STHETIO 8 oF PRIMITIVE 
The fact is, the chief which now blacken our | have been very greatly discounted if the elemente MAN. 
2 and dishearten sober and thinking men are | of political economy, and cularly of financial BY WILEY BRITTON. 
less the result of a debased suffrage than of a | knowledge, had been taught in our common schools? 


mercenary and corrupt leadership, Our army is in 
tolerable marching order, but too many of its cap- 
tains have — thelr colors and accepted the po- 
sition of suttlers and camp-followers, while we blame 
the rank and file for not kea in Une. One of the 
redeeming features of Mr. Parkman’s article is the 
e In which he says we mast teach the teacher.“ 

our political leadership could be morally redeemed 
the whole face of our politica would be changed, and 
the wail of des over the extension of the suffrage 
would be hushed. Every man who ls at all ac- 
quainted with the history of politics knows the power 
of leaders to lift up amd ennoble, or to drag down 
and degrade, communities and States, Mr. Park- 
man concedes this in saying that the history of the 
progresa of mankind Is the history of its leadin 


The ethics of tics, especially, should be t; No. V. 

and the . of morality should be made a Thus far we have referred only to the wathetic 
regular branch of study. That the duties of life | sense of primitive man as shown in the eppreciation 
should be handed oar to an, Cuun and Bee bome, | of form nia reya — by = mene or — 
Instead of ngt rank among the ispensabla | weapons and implements w è un 

studies in 2 course of education, seems to uss | tions, he used to the beat of hie ability in adjusting 
very curious anomaly, aod to furnish some explana- | his life to environ conditions, At a very cariy 
tion of the immoralities of our politica, As we have | period of fashion ther bone, wood, or stone inte 
already shown, the mere training of the intellect haa weapon implements, it le probable thet 
no connection whatever with the discipline of the soma wie 

conscience. To educate the mind of a child and | would be strange indeed if a savage whose life was 
leave his moral natare to shift for itwelf has been | passed wholly among the woods and waters did not 
aptly likened to the wisdom of requiring him to | occasionally meet with an inanimate object, such as 
practise the use of a knife, fork, and spoon without | a stone or a stiek, having such shape or bearing euch 
giving him particle of meat. Can we hope to cure r his mind a resemblance te 
the of our politics without s radical reform in | some anima) wi 


minds. What the country now wants, above our educational methods ? ourselves, oer almost every one has had his at- 
things, ls lncorruptible and heroic men at the front; Again, we venture to express the opinion that the | tention called to some inanimate pbject in ite natural 
for in mesting the enemies of the Republic one of Church has been a pretty formidable factor in the | state ing soch ontlines o ke as to unmis- 


these can chase a thousand, and two pat ten thou- | work ef bringing upon the country our political | takably resemble some living thing. Nature some» 
tand to fight, If a single public becomes the | troubles. It seems to have sunk to the level of our | times, without any assistance from man, produces 
father of a multitade of private ones, a single brave | politics, and to tolerate if it does not approve the | very remarkable likenesses of animate and inanimate 
and faithful public servant may redeem s State from | general decline of political morality. As a moral | objects, such, for Instance, as the lines of the 
misrale, and radically change the current of ite life, wer in society, it is evidently in a state of decay. | taking the forms resembling natural objects. 
It le not the fault of aniversal suffrage that offices The house of worship is too o a place of social | as animal-formed stones have been produced from 
are now sought as the chosen meaus of amassing | entertainment for respectable people, instead of a | the eurliest geologic ages by the agencies of frosts, 
Wealth, and that corporations and capitaliste manip- | sanctuary for — offerings and penitentia! expe- | rains, running waters, glaciers, etc., and as other anl- 
ulate the machinery of our politics. The restriction | rience. The boundary-line between spiritual and | mal-like objecta have exi as anciently as the 
of the ballot would not have prevented the Credit | temporal things, once so well-defined, is rapidly | human race, it is clear that primitive man was not 
Mobilier developments, or the election of United | fadin away. Church-membership is no 3 a | required to exercise much inventive skill to give his 
States Senators through bribery and corruption; nor real Christian character, and le quite as likely | war-clob, or most primitive hanting-weapon, certain 
is a debased suffrage to be e responsible for the | to be regarded as a sign of worldly prudence, The | animai-like characteristics, From the earliest period 
heart-sick facts which have been dragged to | creeds which were once understood to express the | at which stone or flint was utilized for cu pur- 
light within the past yar connected with the last | awful verities of spiritual life and desth are now | poses, it le probable; if our ethnological col ot 
presidential election, The thorough reform of our | scarcely half believed, and the belief of them is not | the relics of primitive man were anything liks com- 
civil service would sweep away nearly the whole generally required as a condition of membership. | plete, they would show tracea of ornamentation of 
brood of evils which have so dishonored the govern- lie earnestness and fervor of Orthodoxy in the days | snch weapons and domestic implements as he used. 
ment at home and abroad within the last generation; | of its power have departed, and a dead formalism js | Whether we are able to trace the genesis of ornamen 
and our party leaders, and not the masses, have made | threatening to take their place. There ls not only = | tation of primitive weapons and implements or not, 
that service a disgus system of political prostitu- | lack of profound religious sincerity, but of that | we know that it hae existed along with very early in- 
on. The extension of the suffrage has had nothing | moral earnestness which takes hold of the affairs of | dications of thelr manufacture and use by the hands 
to do with It. It was the pursuit of power for the | this world and steadily labors for their improvement, | of primitiva man. We can know very little about te 
take of plander that destroyed the French empire, | Too much of the popular religion is commonplace | what extent it was in use, for the reason that those 
and the same evil threatens our Republic with the | and cowardly, and as a remedy for our social and | weapons and implements, or parts of same, which 
same fate. If our one hundred thousand Federal litical disorders is a sad failure. We believe there | have best resisted the disintegrating agencies of time 
offices ars to be wrestled for by our great parties as | is as great alack of brave and heroic leadership in | have been those which we should least expect to be 
the prize of victory, and distributed as the booty of | the spiritual as in the political world, and that if this | ornamented, For Instance, we should hardly expect 
the conqueror, the government ls like a city alter- | were not so our politics would have been better and | to find the » or lance-heads and arrow-polnts 
nately sacked and retaken, and an honest adminis- | purer. The old Abolitionists used to annoy religious | chipped from flint with ornamental etchings or mark- 
tration of its affairs becomes utterly impossible. The © by frequently quoting the saying of Albert ings, for the reason that such work would presuppose 
immediate and crying need of the honr, therefore, is es, that there was no power outside of the | tools of such perfection as we cannot easily believe it 
the destruction, root and branch, of the whole sys- | Church that could sustain slavery an hour if it were | possible to have been made from stone or flint in 
tem of opolls and plunder; and to this work we re- not sustained in it; and we believe, in like manner, | primitive The shafts and other parts in con- 
epectfully summon those who are wasting their time | that the political corruption which hes held high | nection with which these weapon-polnts were used 
in lamentations over the failure of universal suffrage, | carnival in our country for so many years would not | probably often bore ornamental markings and rude 
We are far from denying, however, the axistence of | have been possible, if the Church had been faithful | outline figures, judging from the ornamentation of 

& wide spread demorslization which has its roots in æ | to its high mission as a moral instructor and guide. | these parts found ln the ethnological collection of the 
voll beneath oar politics. We have admitted this, | It has, to ony the least, winked at the evils it should | lower human races of historical times. But with the 
and set it forth in many of Ita startling details, in a | have sternly rebuked; and when great party leaders — — of individual functlons and the 
recent article on The Pending Ord of Democ- | and political magnates have insulted decency by | in differentiation of social functions, there 
racy,” which has 1 in the pages of this Re- | vices and profllgacles as shameless as they were well- | would of course arise a greater number of instances 
view.* The cry of alarm which Mr, Parkman has | known, It has too often given them ita friendly rec- | in which stone was used for domestic and ornamental 
sounded is most timely; and if he had not traced the ition instead of branding them with ita dis- —.— And it is upon these domestic tools and 
dangers which threaten us to a mistaken source, ensure. plements, and ornaments used in decorating his 
the task we have undertaken would have been un- Finally, we trace a considerable share of our cur- | person, that we find the most abundant evidence dis- 
rene What is the source of these dan ? | rent political evils to the recreancy of the better sort playing the taste of primitive man in ornamentation, 
A partial and very brief answer to this question Ja pil of men of all political parties, inside and out of t should also be observed that his conceptions of 
that our epace will permit us to attempt. all the charches. They have contented themselves beanty as thas dis bagai generally show a marked 
And first, we mention the gradual and increasing | with looking on and deploring the disorders of the | correspondence wi a radenese or implied = of 
relaxation of household training. We believe the | times, instead of bravely grappling with them. We | the weapon, tool, or Implement ornamented, This we 
are assured that in the election in New York afew | onght to expect to find among the relics of any race 

*November-December, 1878, vol. v., No. 6, p. 784. years ago which resulted In the overthrow of the | that has advanced from a palmolithic to a neolithic 
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condition. Though the thoughts of primitive man 
flowed in feeble currents and were exceédingly sim- 
ple as contrasted with the thoughts of civilized man, 
eer ore werent pe shed oit Donas 
ve in proportion to his gene telligence as 

testhetle sense of men of civilized races of modern 
times. It is very evident, as shown by the relics in 
the cabinets of our ethnological museums, that the 
most elegant designs and most skilled workmanshi 
in ornamental art, In primitive times as now, arou 
stronger emotions of beauty than inferior designs and 
workmanship. Amo 6 earliest specimens of 
tools, implements, and weapons ornamented with 
rade outlines of animals and natural objects, it rarei 
occurs that the figures represent the animals wit 
nuch attitudes and expressions as to make them ap- 
pear conscious of sach other's ce or proximity, 
or as haring any definite relations to each other an 
to surrounding objects and things, But suppose the 

to be made with greater truthfulness to Nat- 
uro, and to represent what the animals are doing and 
the sions of their feelings, as, for instance, of 
one frightened and fleeing from another that preys 
upon ite species, and we cannot doubt but that the 
tool, implement, or w m thus ornamented would 
be more attractive than If ornamented with figures of 
the same animals, expressionless and showing no 
definite relations to each other and to surround 
things. During the age of the cave-dwellers 
France and other parts of Europe, figures of the long- 
maned, crisp-haired mammoth, reindeer, and other 
animals of quaternary times with which man was oon- 
temporary in Europe, were cut upon the lyory, borns, 
and bones of these animals with much elegance and 
skill, thus showing that the art of drawing amo 
this primitive le had attained a high "al 
perfection, animals as represen om batón 
or on poniard-handles for example, by their attitudes 
and expressions show that they stand in definite and 
conscious relations to each other, thus giving life and 
meaning to the Scenes representing combats 
of reindeers, animals fying befors man, found 
engraved upon ivory plates and upon toole, Imple- 
ments, and weapons of the cave-dwellers, may be 
mentioned as illustrations. And these scenes I t 
strongly indicate the skill of the artiste, whose lives 
were perhaps devoted to this al kind of work, 
and a division of labor, which implies barter or ex- 
change of industrial and art-products, and a quite 
complex social arrangement. 

Psint-bowls or mortars and the paint found in the 
graves of different races of primitive man prove that 
colors were recognized and used by them for par- 
poses of ornamentation and decoration. Whether or 
not colors were thus used before burial of their dead 
was practised 7 races, we are not ln a posi- 
tion to decide with certainty. It seams possible, and 
I. believe probable, that paint may have been used 
for personal ornamentation even before flint or stone 
Weapons, tools, and implements of the rudest kind 
eame into use. In localities where or min- 
dral paints existed, accident might thelr 
FF 
learning partic vegetable or mineral prodno- 
ing a paint of a given'color, he would likely gradually 
use it in a more more varied manner, until it 
came to be regarde® by him as indispensable for pur- 
poses of ornamentation. A few marks, even without 

particular order, made with a brilliant-colored 
palt apon his faco aud body, would give a savage a 
very different aspect from his usual ap and 
po doubt make him more attractive in the eyes of his 
„ if they had never before seen any one else or- 
mamented in a almilarmanner. And the practice of 
ornameating the n with paint of showy colors, 
once commenced a tribe or community, would, if 
the love ef display was as strong in this primitive 
tribe or community as among existing uncivilized 
races, soon become general with all its members. 

Thus we have presented here a period In the his- 
tory of our ancestors when s few strokes of paint 
over their bodies constitated thelr highest ideal of 
personal adornment, and perhaps excited in them 
emotions similar to the emotions which a fashiona- 
ble drese-sult excites in most ourselves. 
n ‘personal Ae Arinen Aa DA TOUA EF 

grown, by 
—— stepe, all the elaborate modes of dreas 
decoration w 


he yaur man, 
As we have already observed, the ‘erent deposita 


ing which, if logically followed ont, takes us back to 
a period in human history when man did not use 
stone or flint implementa and weapons unless in 
their natural state; that is, without any fashioning 
or shaping by his hands. We have here, then, a con- 
dition of life in which the members of a primitive 
community did not differ in a marked degree from 
each other in personal appearance, in the manner of 

g their living, or in their thoughts and feel- 

generally; for there was as yet no weapon or 
implement manufacturer, no division of labor, and 
no exchange of industrial products of any kind. 
Now a few strokes of a bright-colored pant njaa 
the duaky body of a member of this primitive ety 
would, we cannot reasonably doubt, excite in the 
mands of his 8 cat of 3 or differ- 
ence, and perhaps ts 0 cause pro- 
ducing this change in his personal appearance. A 
knowledge, too, ofgthe vegetables and minerals in the 
locality, yielding paints of given colors, would then 
follow. And the dlecover of paints of different 


American aborigines, thus 


colors would have a tendency to develop a nascant 


taste for ts and shades and com ons of col- 
ors; and the variety or multiplicity of tastes would 
be limited only by the number of individuala in the 
community. With the multiplication and improve- 
ment of ons and implements, and with the 
8 omical uses of fire, paint would 
gradually be applied to other uses than for personal 
adornment, but still in some manner intended to 
satisfy the requirements of the mathetic sense. 
Thus it is quite evident that the introduction of the 
use of paint tended to shape the thoughts and actions 
of primitive man to a couma different from what they 
would have followed in the absence of ita discovery. 
Ethnological researches furnish very reasons 
for believing that the appreciation of beautiful colors 
by primitive man may have been even much earlier 
than the discovery of the colors ylelded by certain 
vegetable and mineral productions in his habitat. 
Stones, shells, and pearls of pure and variegated 
colors are found in most sedimentary strata from 
early geological ages, and were probably the first 
objects to excite his sense of appreciation of colors, 
May not, then, the genesis of personal decoration, or 
the of ornaments, be traced back to thie 
period when such bright colored objects first at- 
*tracted the attention af primitive men? An afirma- 
tive reply, it seems, la an unavoldable corollary, in the 
light of anch facta as we possess. The shell-heape 
or mounds found along rivers and sea-coasts in 80 
many parts of the world, intermingled with objects 
of primitive human industry, are unquestionable 
yi dences that primitive men onos made their repasts 
of the fresh-water or marine mollusks to which these 
shells belonged. In some countries these shell 
mounds have been shown, after careful investigation, 
to be of great antiquity, the races leaving them as 
evidences of their feasts having existed at a period 
cotemporary with the woolly oceros, Mammoth, 
cave-bear, tiger, etc. The love of display, and per- 
sonal vanity or egoism, appear to be characteristics 
of the human race in every stage of Ita development. 
It la not, therefore, easy to believe that a race could 
subsist for many generations upon freah water or 
marine mollusks without being impressed with the 
contrasts in brightness of colors in their shells, nor 


without p as ornaments shells regarded as 
most attractive. No matter at bow early a period 
shells, pearls, and precious stones may have been 


prised by our ancestors on account of their colors, 
they would of course be but little used as ornaments 
In decoration until some was made in the 
manufacture of cutting tools and ins ts. But 
along with the development of tools and 
instruments, we have unmistakable evidence that 
bright-oolored shells, etc., were worked into orna- 
ments for personal decoration. In most cases per- 
haps, where any considerable number of relics have 
besn found in the caves and grottos inhabited by 
primitive men, shell ornaments have formed a part 
of the collections, Again, shells of pecuilar kinds 
found among the relics of the cave-dwellers, hun- 
dreds of miles from the waters in which they flour- 
ished, indicate that they were so much prized as to 
form an article of commeres. this country, too. 
marine shells have been found nearly a thousand 
miles in the interior, mingled with relics of tha 
that they must 
have been regarded as ob rare valne in an 
pathetic t of view. ough the most ancient 
relics of the American Indians, ar even of the Mound 
Builders, may not be of as great antiquity as the 
relics of the prehistoric races of Europe, yet they are 
Zaty as rude in workmanahip and design. Thesa 
shell ornaments, used in personal decoration, not 
only chow that primitive man appreciated rich colo 
but they In many cases also display his skil) an 
taste in workmanship and design, and the progress 
he had made in the use of industrial tools and appli- 
ances, They throw some t, too, on the habits and 
modes of life of the races by whom they were left; 
as, for Instance, whether the people lived by hunting 
or fishing, were nomadic or occupied permanently a 
given locality. It may be well to observe here also 
that the tastes exhibited by primitive men in orna- 
mentation have in many respects reflected the pecul- 
jar characteristics of environments. For in- 
otance, a tribe whose members lived principally by 
fishing would be apt to wear shell ornaments, while 
a tribe whose members lived by following the chase 
would be apt to wear mostly as ornaments the claws 
and teeth of the wild animale which they hunted for 
— And as they made some progress in carving 
in intaglio upon their ornaments, the artists 

one tribe would make figures of fish, while the 
artista of the other tribe would make figures repre- 
senting animals with which they were familiar. 
Hence it seems clear that man’s æsthetic develop- 
ment must always depend upon the physical aapecta 
of his environment and the coexistences and se- 
quences in it. 

Whether a fine landscape view, a murmuring 
brook, or a piece of grand natural scenery of any 
kind aroused emotions of delight strong enough to 
make pi piece changes in the expression of the 
savage of primitive times, we have not sufficient data 
to enable us to speak with certainty. There are some 
reasons for belleving, however, that he was not 
wholly insensible to the contrasts of the more prom- 
inent features of his physical environment; bat of 
course it is not supposed that he had as keen an a 
preciation of these contrasts as the cultured of the 
civilized races. The number of relica generally 
found in the vicinity of cascades, natural falls, nat- 
ural bridges or arches, indicates that primitive men 
admired these works of Nature in the same manner 
that we do. Probably the features of a given local- 
ity, aa a beautiful river-shore or a lovely 2 
view, that contrasted strongly with surrounding 
physical conditions, were also attractive to their 
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vegetation. at these groves not escape the 
notice of primitive men evident from the 
fact that, according to the oldest traditions of uncivil- 
ized races of the historical period, they were used as 
places of council or assembly for the dlecusslon of 
tribal questions, If, then, the varions contrasts of 
smoothness and roughness, of regular and Irregular 
outlines of the hills and mountains amidst which they 
lived were observed, we have to go only a step fur- 
ther to suppose that the brilliant and variegated 
hues of the autumn landecaps were also observed 
and admired, Such natural phenomena, too, as rain- 
bows, clouds tinged or gilded with different col- 
ors, and golden sunsets under favorable conditions 
doubtless also aroused emotions of delight. If we 
have not thus overestimated the =sthetic sentiments 
of primitive man, may we not safely conclude that 
the flowers of each recurring sp did not, in the 
early history of our race, bloom and fade unobserved 
and unappreciated. Offerings of flowers to the 
manes of the dead have been practised es anciently 
perhaps as the practice of sepulture itself. Of course 
it is not supposed in any of the above cases that the 
objects or phenomena regarded as beautiful aroused in 
primitive, men anything like as definite and as com- 
plex emotions as among ourselves. 


4 PLEA FOR FAIB PLAY. 


God has eo made us (for which his name be 
praised!) that we cannot bear to see even a mangy 
dog ill-treated by his kind; and much more does our 
indignation wax hot when we see a man skilled in 
controversial art, haying the public ear, and attended 
wherever be goes by crowds of people ready to accept 
for truth his every word, however colored by igno- 
rance, prejudice, or passion, pursuing with unde- 
served and stinging invective, and branding with op- 
probrious epithets, men and women of noble alma, 
exalted aspirations, and pure lives, merely because 
their views upon some Important publle question dif- 
for from bis own, It is as nat for us to apring to 
the defence of men thus maligned and evil-entreated 
as to interpose for the protection of a child harried 
by a rufian. It makes no difference, as It ought to 
make none, whether we share the opinions of the 
men thus assailed or not, nor even whether they are 
our friends or our enemies. They are the children 
of God and our brothers, and the Golden Rule of the 
blessed Christ binds us to do unto them whatsoever 
we would that Ar do unto us. 

It lo, therefore, from a sense of duty that we uttet 
our word of indignant protest against certain state- 
ments made by the Boston lecturer,” at Association 
Hall, in New Tork, on the 16th Inst. In the pre- 
lude of his lecture on that occasion he spoke of 
“Infidelity and the Public Malle,“ —In other words 
upon obecene literaturo” and the means adopted 
for ita suppression. And here let us say that we 
sympathize with Mr. Cock and all other decent 

le In their abhorrence of such litarature, and in 
etre to ses It stamped out by the unrelenting power 
of law. Not even the dialectical skill of Mr. Cook 
is able to paint too darkly the loathsomeness of that 
literature, and the moral debasement of the men en- 
in ita manufacture and circulation. There 
ought to be a union, not of Christians alone, but of 
all right-minded 1 es yong obecen! every 
form, to protect the youth the country from con- 
tamination, and to bring all moral cancer-planters” 
to justice. In his avery honest effort to intensify the 
popular hostility to obscene literature, Mr. Cook has 
our fullest, heartiest sympathy. But when, elther 
ignorantly or wilfully, in defiance of truth, he ar- 
s es conspirators against purity and decency men 
and women as as himself, and whose abhorrence 
of everything that is obscene is as deep as his own, 
he should be reminded of the words of the Apostle 
James: “If any man among you seem to be rel 
ious and bridleth not his tongue, but decelveth his 


own heart, this man’s religion is vain.” Christian- 
ity, be it remembered, grants no ind nce for lying, 
even about men whom it adjudges to be infidels. Of 


this sort of lying every one familiar with ecclesiasti- 
cal history knows there has been a vast dealin the 
centuries gone by, and he needs only to keep his eyes 
open and his heart sweet to perceive that it defiles 
much of the religious controversy of the present day. 
There la a certain class of controversialists, ever fore- 
most to speak in the name of Christianity, who ap- 
pear to be no mors under a sense of obligation to 
deal fairly and honestly with sceptics than they would 
be with so many rate infesting a human dwelling, 
Assuming that all scepticism is the result of dishon- 
eaty or vice, they apparently regard the sceptic him- 
self as fair game for every type of scornful Invective. 
How many honest seekers for trath, greeted thus 
with stones when they asked for bread, or menaced 
with a club by some ecclesiastical bully for daring to 
question the truth of some man-invented dogma, 
have been needlessly and wickedly repelled from the 
Christian fold, who can say? 

In to Mr. Cook we must be more specific. 
Let us say, then, that on the occasion referred to, as 
we find him reported In the New York Tribune, he 
assumed that any opposition to the United States 
law prohibiting the circulation of obscene literature 

h the mails must necessarily procted from a 
desire to give immunity to the pi 
pensers of such literature; whereas, many if not all 
of those who make such opposition declare that they 
are In favor of the moat stringent State laws for the 
suppression of obscenity in every form, and ask for 
the repeal of the national law, elther upon Constitu- 
tional grounds or because it is liable to be perverted 
in such a way as to interfere with the legitimate free- 


ucers and dis- 
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dom of the pres. Even Robert G. Ingersoll, whose 
name appeared at the head of the tion to Con- 
for the repeal of what ls sometimes called the 
omstock law.“ says ex ly: “I wish all the 
[State] laws against abecenity rigidly enforced. From 
the bottom of my heart I despise the publishers of 
obscene literature. Below them there is no depth of 
fith.” But Mr. Ingersoll, in common with tbou- 
sands of Christian men, thinks the esplonage of the 
malle which the law of Congress invites or permits 
le dangerous to publie liberty, and therefore he favors 
repeal. We do not say that such men are right in 
their view of this matter; but we do affirm, in the 
name of the Christianity that scorns a lle, that the 
man who arraigns them before a public assembly is 
bound to state clearly and fairly the reasons which 
they themselves give for their action in the premises, 
To conceal those ressons from a public audience, and 
then to attribate the actlon of the accused to motives 
which they disavow and abhor, is an act of wicked- 
ness which should make every Christian’s cheek hot 
with righteous indignation. 

F. ermore, Mr. Cook, with means of ac- 

— BA OTI a 8 aa Identical In or- 
jon as well ss in ple an Tpose two as- 
seist lone as distinct ao different fon each other 
as are the American Board of Foreign Missions and 
the Republican party. The Free Religious Associa- 
tion” is nearly twelve years old. Its objects, as de- 
#med In its constitution, are: To promote the prac- 
tical interests of pare religion, to increase fellowship 
in the spirit, and to the eclentific study of 
man’s religions nature and and to this end 
Di parane interested in these objects are cordial! 
ited to its membership.” The founders of this 
Association are men and women comspicaces for every 
virtue that can adorn the human character, and the 
made costly sacrifices in the cause of morality an 
per long before that blazing comet, the “Boston 
tureshlp,“ abed its lurid ligat upon the modern 
world. The Association has not been wholly without 
the sympathy of Orthodox men who appreciated its 
catholic aims, and were willing to speak thelr word 
u its platform. Its proceedings and the public 
of ite members are of record, and may be 
examined by whosoever to do eo. There is 
in them certainly much from which every Orthodox 
Christian must earnestly dissent, and which would 
furnish Mr. Cook with texts for many a learned dis- 
course; bat in them all, thers is not one word or sen- 
timent that could bring a blush to the cheek of Mod- 
eaty herself. The law of Co a * obscene 
publications was never so much as alluded to in Ite 
meetings, and we do not believe there is among ita 
members a single Whose abhorrence of such 
n a whit less kean than that of Mr. Cook 
Among the officera of this society at this 
moment are ph Waldo Emerson, Lucretia Mott, 
Octavius B. Frothingham, Lydia Maria Child, George 
William Curtis, Prof. E. L. Youmans (Editor Scten- 
tife Monthly), and Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 

r. Cook does not indeed denounce these by 
name, but when he speaks of the Free Religions As- 
sociation as involved in “a scheme for the Immoral 
nse of the mails,” he must necessarily be underatood 
to Include its officers before all others. Is this Mr. 
Joseph Cook a descendant of Shimel of old, that he 
should go about the country venting curses upon men 
and women whose names are synonymous with honor 
and purity? .- 

Another association, formed eight years later, for 
entirely different purposes, and with for the moat 
part a Aifterent constituency, 1s known aa “The Na- 
tional Liberal League.” 6 secularization of the 
National and State governments ja ita chief and al- 
most exclusive object. This association was divided 
at Its laat neag upon the question of seeking the 
repeal of the law forbidding the circulation of obacene 
publications through the mails, the majority taking 
the affirmative, the minofity seceding on that ac- 
count and forming another soclety. The controversy 
between these parties is very bitter. The latter cer- 
tainly are in favor of maintaining the law, though 
desiring ita amendment to avoid abuses; and there is 
Le with pe oa abar megle ores 

E sym obscenity ; such em- 
— ts . —— 4 denied by the principal 2 
of the party. Itis not our object either to accuse or 
defend them here. But what we protest against as 
an act of scandalous injustico—an 1 indeed 
upon every principle of deceney—le the lumping of 
theses two associations together by Mr. Cook under a 
name which neither of them . viz.: The 
National of Free Rellglonlsts, and then 

roceeding to hold them and their members indis- 
minately up to public scorn as “national lepers and 
moral cancer-planters.”” He does this, indeed, while 
scornfally confessing his knowledge that there are 
two associations, and he illustrates his contempt for 
ar distinction that may be set up between them by 
eiting the Arablan 1 d that when the rats were 


birda were taxed, the bat said, “I am a rat.” In 
' plece, each 
are to deny ite identity and conceal Its true ob- 


If Mr. Cook imagines that he can promote the 
cause of evangelical Christianity and earn an enyi- 
able reputation among med and honorable 
men by holding up to public scorn as moral cancer- 
planters,” for whose necks old fashioned mili- 
zones should be 2 such persons as Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, T. W. Hi Lueretla Mott, 


George William Curtis, L Maria Child, O. B. 
Frothingham, and Minot J. Savage, he Is destined 
sooner or later to a rude a There is in the 


hearts of the American people a love of fair-play, to 
tay nothing of a re for the decencles of pub- 
lic , that may Insist upon another and a juster 


use for at least one of those millstones for which the 


Boston Lectureship” cries aloud. Mr. Cook should 
remember the use finally made of the gallows which 
Haman erected for Mordecai, and learn to bridle his 
tongue before it la too late. 

It is a shame that it should be left to a suburban 
paves like this to utter the frst protest against Mr. 

look’a indecent assault upon men and women who, 
whatever may be their religious hereales. are among 
the purest and noblest In all the land, The religious 
press particularly, for its own sake and for the honor 
of the Christian canso, should have been awift to con- 
deomn such detraction. The theology of the free re- 
ligioniets is a legitimate topic of debate, and may be 
fairly ssaailed by all the weapons la the Christian ar- 
mory; but when the war not false doctrine degen- 
erates Into an assault upon character, and the weap- 
ons used are those forged in the regions of “outer 
darkness,” It is time for every one who loves God and 
roveres et to cry shame Oliver Johnson (editor), 
in the Orange, New Jersey, Journal, Jan. 25. 


MH. JOSEPH COOK. 


Mr. Joseph Cook ls disappointing. He took on 
himself in public ee ago a comer Le cone 

uxiey, Darwin rostor, A 8 
reat. After Desth, What?” “ 


of his —— disconraes,—resoun: because, 
when they sounded once, he sounded them over 
again, and thus they were resoqnded. 
These lectures were mixtures of text-book physi- 
ology, text-book chemistry, text-book physics, and 
book ‘“‘microscopy,’”” and the whole was gar- 
nished with the Bostonese | of Mr. Cook, 
which was a mixture of the dogmatism of Eserson 
withont his genus, and the circumlocution of Evarts 
without his shading. The lectures did no harm and 
some good, They brought before many who had 
impertant matters. they consider. "They pressated 
portant matters co: jar. e; 
the spoctacle of a cl man who had 
to answer sclence with theology, and who had given 
a little study to physics and cognate subjects. oy 
made men and women who were ap jensive that 
the foundations of revelations were way aware 
that something could be said on the other side, and 
thos they reassured them. They did more: they let 
it be seen that the way to meet the scientists was 
not to read the riot act against them or call them 
hard names from behind the thin barriers of a Friday- 
night prayer-meeting, but to rate them as valuable 
explorers of God's universe of fact, and to claim 
every one of their real discoveries sa un asset of 
trath, with which else that was true would 
anywhere interfere, as truth matches all round, and 
as nothing else than truth does. 
Asina by De Ocak. Ba copereanty (ued oa T 
y Mr, a epparently we say 
this deliberately) designed to set himself up in scianca 
as an authority, though not a acientist,—the same as 
Messrs. Huxley, Tyndall, and Darwin might design 
to set themselves up in theology as authorities, 
though not theologians. Moreover, Mr. Cook appar- 
ently lectured on physics and nataral philosophy to 
show incidentally what a many-sided man he was. 
He announced his scientific half statements ‘as the 
final word science had to speak, and ignored the fact 
that the scientist is evermore the disciple, always s 
learner, ready to-morrow to give up the. conclusions 
of a life-time if he finds they are wrong, a pupil and 
only s pupil in the school of things and forces as they 


are. 
Soon after Mr, Cook had made an end of his ap- 
nes as the bose“ of eclence, he 1 aa the 
fallible statesman and poom, e told what 
ultimate America” should be, and what, by virtue of 
his orders, it certainly would be. About this time, 
the suspicion hogen to grow on men’s minds that Mr, 
Cook was after all only a lecturer, a man who meant 
to make money on the platform, by presentin poopie 
with his opinions on things at so much ahead. This 
suspicion has been confirmed by his last role. He 
has come out as the moralist and reformer, and he is 
embarking in the cheap business of abusing whatever 
is wrong or faulty, and prescribing wholesale and per- 
= for all our of trade, literature, 
and recreation. There could be no objection to this 
sort of thing if Mr. Cook would come out frankly 
and say: “I amin need of an income. I am a lect- 
urer by profession. I claim to be neither more nor 
lees than that, opinions are my own, and I pro- 
pose to present them to those who want to hear them 
at half a dollar a head.“ This would be as frank as 
the tickets of another lecturer which read: Lecture 
om Fools: Admit Ons.“ 

But Mr. Cook does not do this, Instead of stand- 
ing alone he surrounds himself with a bevy of clergy. 
He lota it be understood that he * under their 
auspices and as their monitor an 22 He 

them go ball for him in thelr official capacity. 
He causes them to open hie exercises with prayer. 
He makes his every essay at money-getting a relig- 
lous occasion. After prayer hymns are sung, and 
then there is another season of devotion and sacred 
song. After this, from the pulpit, Mr. Cookdelivers 
his to which he has given every antecedent 
of A religions kind possible, while the pastors and 
teachers surround him, and make the lay men and lay 
women below recelve as gospel what is only a secular 
discourse, filppant in its tone, yin ita texture, 
trivial in its subject-matter, and fired at the ears of 
listeners with an oracular manner of the most Boan- 


kind. 

We find that in what he saya Mr. Cook unhesitat- 
ingly libels 1 and respectable classes of American 
citizens; that he toadles to the men and newspapers 
whose mental pabulum la mash and mendacity, the 
men tndulging them, as they say, in the name of the 
Lord, and the papers in the name of the best 


classes“ aforesaid; we find that Mr. Cook loudly 
sums up events which scrupulous persons regard as 
undeelded, and that be d with the reputation of 
public men of both parties in a way ch no - 
tlemanly mind would indorse; we find that Mr. Cook 
misstates the plainest facts of the time in a way 
which would not impose on the better Information 
than his own of a Company ók day laborers; we find 
that what Mr. Cook ealls opinions are shallow, 
one-sided, and velned with the evidences of a nature 
that fe coarse, of a habit that la bullying, and of a 
conceit that is immeasurable. 
To all of this we object with good cause. We have 
a right to inelst that Mr. Cook shall not press the 
evangelical clergy of s locality into his service, as In- 
dorsere of inaccuracies and lampoona which those 
clergy have too much respect for their character and 
pew-rents to Indulge In themselves. We have arigh 
to insist that the clergy cease from belng made uss of 
by this Mr. Cook in that way. We have a right to 
aen — when ba —— ais he me pogam 
orm, that he dispense w prayers and hymns, 
and stand out to talk man-fashlon — 1 amid surround- 
Ing which will make it legitimate to hlas him when 
he spouts ignorance and slander. Let him come ont 
in the open, on the platform, and not put himself 
within the fort of a charch, behind the breastwork of 
a pulpit, and carry along with him s crowd of non- 
combatants, in the form of ministers, as his own seca- 
rity from made to mest his own words. Tillhe 
does this, it is perfectly legitimate to call his conduct 
canting and cowardly, and to reckon him more of & 
humbug than any ng else, who gete off much lond- 
thout taking the chances of 
the other platform charlatans who do not run Into 
arches, nor flank themselves with dominies, nor go 
through a prelude of alleged prayer and pralse before 
they try to earn their monsy.—A Argus, Jan. 26. 


Hans ANDERSEN’s MoTHER. —Her letters would 
have delighted the heart of Balzac, so idiomatic are 
they, so „and so full of traita of charac- 
ter. She dictates advice to her son, not only in a 
spirit of affectionate concern, but with extraordinary 
acuteness and worldly wisdom. Her style is rude 
and colloqulal, but in the total abeence of effort er 
parade she hite upon of the happiest brevity. 
Anderten has been giidi 


rather too rapidly over a 
variety of subjecta. “Think out each point by It- 
character- 


self,” she says, “and don’t gallop.” The 
istic vanity of her son and his habit of introspection 
vex her, and she writes, like an inglorious Montalgne, 
„Study men, and don't think too mach about your 
own little I.“ He announces his désire to write fdr 
the 15 1 and the untaught 8. 8 in her litte 
pro town, suggesta, wi oat startling et 
sanse, that, for her part, sha should think that If he 
wants to write plays he ought to save up his monéy 
and go as often as possible to the comedy, to se- 
maint himself with the waya of the theatre. In 
short, she proves herself, in shrewdness, wit, and 
sense, worthy to be the parent of a great writer, and 
she must In future take her place among the typical 
woman of 5 er later — are not 
out a sad, querulous tone; poverty geo 
her very hard indeed, old age creeps upon E an 
her son, flourishing in the capital, seems to become 
distant and out of sympathy with her. She oom- 
pon of his neglect, of silence; and sometimes 
pain finds voice in such admonitions as For 
God's sake, don’t let pride rule in your young heart, 
bat think often of your mourning mother.“ He 
writes to ask if sho has read hie sew book, and ahs 
replies, with some dignity, that she has no money to 
bay it with, and that she cannot borrow it; where- 
upon it seems to occur to him, rather late in the day, 
to send her a copy. She marks on her almanac the 
day when his comedy is to be acted for the first time, 
and trembles with spprehensjon as the hour - 
proaches. He has only to write to her to keep her 
good spirits, and on the whole he is kind and dutifal, 
but there are which she is not slow to con- 
demo. She thinks it specially hard-hearted of him 
not to be moved by the death of a Mies Lotterup, 
who, she seems to hint, was an old flame of Hans 
Christian’s. Bat he waa struggling with fame and 
with the muses, and had no time to shed the elegiac. 
tear. The whole circle at Odense shook their heads, 
it le evident, over their ugly duckling at Copenhagen. 
—Baturday Review. 
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SPEOIAL NOTIOE. 


The masterly, statesmanliko, and eloquent address 
of Judge Hurlbut on The Liberty of Printing,” 
proving unanswerably the constitutional right of 
Congress to prohibit the circulation of obsecane liter- 
atare through the malle, and demonstrating to the 
entire satisfaction of all who will listen to reason 


had at this office. No better service to the liberal 
cause at present can be rendered than by circulating 
everywhere this wise, weighty, and noble plea for 
private liberty and public morality combined, Price, 
single copies, 6 cents; five copies, 10 cents; fifteen 
copies, 25 cents; forty copies, 50 cents; one hundred 
eoples, $1.00. 

Trratum.—0On page 5, second column, twenty- 
fourth line, the worda authority is desired” should 
be corrected to read “authority is derived.“ This ls 
the only typographical error noticed by the author, 
and it ts of sufficient importance to the main argu- 
ment to be thus publicly pointed out, 


A worn to our Boston subscribers: If any one of 
you hasa job to do about your house or store, no 
matter what, send a post- card to Francis Connor, 4 
Milton Street, Boston, and ask him to do it. We will 
guarantee hia faithful, capable, honest performance 
of any ordinary work; and we will personally thank 
you in advance for helping a most worthy young man 
to carn bread for hla Invalid wife and himself, Do 
not forget the address. 


A FRIEND encloses this plteous advertisement from 
a New York paper: “I am a Christian lady, left in 
great need by the death of my husband. Christians 
respond so very readily to the temperance cause, I 
hope there are some who will respond to a Christian 
lady's wants, I have written to many Christians in 
reference to thelr helping me get work, receiving 
not one aingle reply. If there is no Christian willing 
to help me, I fee] sure some heathen will. A needy 
case. WIpow, 187 Elm Street.“ We sincerely hope 
thet some one of our good “heathen” subscribers in 
New York city will be moved to do for this poor 
widow what her fellow-Christians will not—find her 
some employment by which she may earn her dally 
bread. 


THESE KIND WORDS from a subscriber in St. Paul, 
Minnesota, were received in the spirit which sent 
them: “I cannot refrain from saying a word of sym- 
pathy for the cause you work for, and for you. This, 
I know, goes not far In a practical world like ours; 
bat It is all I have to send, and a similarity in our 
experiences enables me to say it heartily. Tour pa- 
tience must be sorely tried. You must be tired in 
being compelled to say and re-say the same things so 
often to the repealers, .., Isam not sorry for the 
split. Dissensions must come, as they always have 
come, 80 long as there le anything bad to dissent 
from.” There Is a world of wisdom in these last 
words, They ought to enlighten all those bewildered 
and well-meaning liberals who cannot perceive the 
absolute moral necessity of the seceasion at Syracuse, 
after the attitude of the League had been fatally 
revolutionized, 


LIBERTY AND LICENSE. 

Rev. George C. Lorimer, D. D., a Baptist clergy- 
man of this city, preached asermon In Tremont Tem- 
ple, January 19, on Irreligton in Boston.” He 
treated his tople quite as one would expect, and 
there Is no occasion to discuss his general position; 
but one of his sentences strikes us as exceptionally 
pithy and epigrammatic: ‘“‘Liberalists believe in 
broad liberty, and they take liberty with things not 
thelr own.” 

It might be retorted with justice that Christians 
clalm as thelrown many things to which they have 
no right. For instance, they usually clalm civiliza- 
tion, sclence, progress, morality, reforms of all kinds, 
as mere appendages and corollaries of Christianity; 
they seem blissfully unconscious of the fact that 
Christianity, as an historical faith and institution, 
has been the chief obstacle to all these. Rev. J. P. 
Newman, D.D., gravely asserted in a sermon at 
Cleveland, a few weeks ago: ‘All the original discov- 
ries In science have been made by Christian people. 
Never was an original discovery made by a man who 
was not a follower of the Lord Jesus Christ.” Dr. 
Lorimer himself, in the very discourse referred to, 
“takes liberty with things not his own” in this fash- 
fon: “I find religion In every sect, in all creeds and 
denominations. But when I say irreligion, I mean 
departure from Christianity in thought and practice.“ 
Religion, then, ls one of the things which Christiane 
claim as their own, denying to all others the least 
share in it; they count all other religions than theirs 
as irreligious! There ls nothing new or surprising in 
thie conceit, overgrown and monstrous as It lo; we 
are all too familiar with it to note it otherwise than 
with asmile. For the present, let us rather inquire 
whether there ls any truth In Dr. Lorimer’s neat lit- 
tle epigram. Is it true that “‘liberalists belleve in 
broad liberty, and take liberty with things not thelr 
own”? Instead of resenting such sharp criticisms, 
It is far wiser to ask if there is any basis of fact to 
support them. 

Liberalism, as the word Imports, ls devotion to lib- 
erty, whether political or personal, Intellectual or re- 
ligious, Does devotion to liberty ever ran Into dis- 
regard of truth or virtue? That la the question; for 
to disregard either truth or virtue is inevitably to 
“take liberty with things not ourown.” To put the 
question In other words still, is there any force in the 
popular distinction between Liberty and License” ? 

Most assuredly there is. Liberty te. emancipation 
JSrom human tyranny ; license ta rebellion against nat- 
ural law. 

The love of power is one of man’s universal char- 
acteristics. In itself it is Innocent, like every other 
Instinctive desire; It becomes guilty or injurious only 
when misapplied. Increasing mastery over the phys- 
{cal forces of the universe ls at once the ambition of 
science and the triumph of civilization; yet itis only 
a result of the love of power directed to one of Its le- 
gitimate objects. Influence on public opinion for the 
sake of enlightening it with greater wisdom in all 
that concerns individual or social welfare ls the nat- 
ural prerogative of character and genius; yet this, 
too, Is only a consequence of the love of power un- 
perverted from its natural ends. But arbitrary con- 
trol of the destinies of others, whether secured by 
political usurpation or by the subjection of men’s 
minds to superstition or ecclesiasticism, is the aim of 
tyranny alone; it is a monstrous perversion of the 
love of power by those who seek the gratification of 
selfish personal objects through the degradation of 
humanity at large. Liberty ests men free from all 
such usurpation of their fellows, not that they may 
live without law, but rather that the law they live by 
may be the law ordained by the nature of things. 
Human tyranny in Church and State has been the 
heaviest curae of mankind since soclety began to be; 
all that is good has bean the result of a successfal 
overthrow of usurping tyrannical anthorities, whether 
lodged in despotic individual wills or in equally des- 
potic social Institutions and systems. The function 
of the love of Ilberty, wisely directed, ls simply to 
hold in check the love of power, and guide it to those 
fields where {ts exercise shall promote the true eleva- 
tion and dignity of human character, by endowing 
man with a noble mastery of himeelf according to the 
irreversible laws of Nature. 

But men run ever to what Tennyson called “the 
falsehood of extremes.” The passlon for liberty too 
often acquires such momentum as to bear them over 
and beyond the natural limita of liberty; It too often 
Inflames their minds with a hatred of authority so 
fierce and blind that they confound the natural 
sovereignty of the moral law with the usurped mas- 


tership of systems and persons. This le the great 
tragedy of history, Phe protesting spirit, hot with 
wrath against the tyrannous will which has again 
and again kept its heel on the necks of successive 
generations, blazes forth in a wild holocaust of estab- 
lished institutions; and into the flames the self-freed 
slaves have too often hurled good as well as evil, 
without stopping to discriminate between them. 
Together with the iron systems of human fabrication 
haa too often perished all reverence for that higher 
law which man can neither make nor unmake; the 
rage of antinomianism has succeeded to the dull 
stupor of submission, and individualism run mad 
has rendered impossible that calm equlpolse of liberty 
and law in which alone human welfare corisists. 
Men have again and again surrendered themselves 
to the crazy dream of an absolute autonomy; they 
have fancied that no appeal need be taken from the 
follies and absurdities of their Individual opinion; 
they have scorned all restraints, ae well those im- 
posed by the nature of things as those foisted upon 
them by cunning human oppressors. Herein lies 
the spirit of license, which Ie rebellion agalnst the 
eternal and undisturbed sovereignty of natural moral 
law—ths rule of mere private caprice or blunder 
substituted in vain for the empire of that universal 
reason which forever sits in judgment on each and 
all of us, Liberty achieves man’s release from all 
artificial authorities in Church and State; but all the 
more it holds him subject to that ancreated law 
which is written in the very substance of his moral 
being, License scouts all law, human or divine, 
artificial or natural, and exalts fallible individual 
judgment, or—worse still—tnmultuous and lawless 
passion, to the throne of absolate empire. The two 
are as wide apart as the poles; and nothing but 
misery for man can issue from confusion of the two 
in social life, ` 

Now liberaliem, rightly construed, means devotion 
to liberty; but it also means an opposition to license 
just as stern and inexorable aa that which It shows 
to tyranny. Woe to ft, if it wilfully refuses, or even 
ignorantly fails, to recognize this antagonism, deep 
as the foundations of the universe, between liberty 
and license! Woe to it, if it suffers itself to be 
seduced, by any cant of conciliation or gush of slimy 
sentimentalism or fear of consequences, into trying 
to make peace where there is and can be no peace! 
Woe to it, if it either will not or can not both see 
and say that liberty is only possible under reverent 
and heedful recognition of supreme, universal moral 
law! Aye, woe to it, if it either will not or can not 
acknowledge that moral law ls something infinitely 
more and higher than any man’s whim, conceit, or 
private hobby! The law of right is not what Tom, 
Dick, or Harry may oracularly pronounce it to be, 
on the authority of his own cramped or twisted con- 
ception; It is what Nature herself ordains, and what 
Science alone declares, Not to be able to rise to this 
lofty impersonalism of natural morality—not to be 
able to distinguish between this supreme law of 
liberty and the personal egotism which license would 
put in ita place—would doom liberalism to perpetual 
banishment to the mb of the world’s most fetid 
and noxious superstitions. Liberty worships the law 
of immutable and eternal Nature; license worships 
the lawlessness of fickle and perishable self, Is there 
no leane there? 

So deep and bridgeless a chasm does this laane 
between liberty and license create, that the fate of 
liberalism is trembling in the balance to-day. We 
have no fears for the result. We behold the massing 
of hostile forces without the faintest tincture of ap- 
prehension. Let the separations deepen and multi- 
ply as they must; dangerous confosions will only 
melt away like the mists of the early morning, and 
the Immovable mountains of truth will only emerge 
the sooner into the clear light of day. Reunions will 
at last grow out of the separations themselves, far 
nobler and stronger than the original tles. Liberty 
will know her own at last, and License alao hers; 
they have no more in common than light and dark- 
ness, And when liberalism is known to be what it 
really is, devotion to Liberty and uncompromising 
opposition to License, it will mount like the sun to 
the zenith of human thonght, to shine henceforth 
upon the world with healing in its beams. 

I 
A BALLOT, 


Mr. ABBOT: 

Dear Editor,—Should not the constituents of the 
press be allowed sometimes, simply, without argu- 
ment, in the paper they subscribe for and take, to 
cast a vote? To reply and rejoinder, to literary crim- 
ination and recrimination, there is no end. _ Volo,—I 
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will, I wish, I hope, a certain position may be main- 
tained, a particular jadgment prevail; and, as there 
is no time to dispute about the meaning of any man’s 
ballot at the polls, which the humblest may deposit 
withont reproach, I trust it will not be quite imperti- 
nent to say my suffrage goes for your general unde - 
viating courses whenever a moral question, which 
never has in it many links, ie ap. That you will 
never hesitate to spring to the front for truth and 
purity, as well as liberty, and as being the only real 
liberty, I rejoice to believe, O. A. BARTOL, 


“THE GARMENTS OF BELIGIOUSNESS.” 


In TRE INDEX of January 16, I alluded to the re- 
ligious connection of the President of the MUTUAL 
Liru Ixsunaxon Company of New York, whose 
mode of doing business was the subject of comment 
not complimentary to his ingennousness, As ap- 
pears from the subsequent citations from the Daily 
Indicator, a New York provincial paper, Mr. Win- 
ston does not belong to the Presbyterian Church of 
Dr. Hall, bat to the Episcopal Church of Dr. Wash- 
burn. 

The Indicator of January 17 has the last of a series 
of articles denouncing severely, and I think justly, 
the conduct of the “Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States,“ a company the second in sisa 
in the country, and which owns a magnificent build- 
ing opposite the post-office in Boston, whose officers, 
and particularly ite President, it accuses of using its 
fonds for their private purposes, in other business 
corporations which they manage. And then it goes 
on to say :— 

There is yet one other corporation, not 2288 a 
mercantile character, which appears to be run 
much In the interest ‘of the Equitable,—or more prop- 
erly in the interest of thoes who run“ the 
ble and its brood; we mean the Fifth Avenue “ro 
byterian Church. We do not ourselves worship in 
that temple, and consequently cannot speak 
knowledge; bat we bave before usa list of the Di- 
rectors af the Equitable Life Assurance Society, in 
which no less than twenty five names, including, of 
course, Mr. Hyde and Mr. Alexander, are mark "off 
as elders and members of the church named. This 
was done for us by a member of the church, who, in 
terme rather emphatic for a church- member in 
standing we must say, condemned the shamelessness 
with which the 4 ihe 10 re Fifth aan ye 
e brani 0 owas used ou 

170 ur po of those who attend more espe- 
cially on A interests of the down-town establish- 


ment. 
“Respecting the directors, I scarcely dare to speak. 

I must endeavor to restrain my just alguns and 
epeak calmly as a minister of rell 
gentlemen have been faithless to ofice, * 
to truth and the first principles of morality, What, 
with respect to come of j despe ——— 
is, that they trod the streets of arrayed In 
garments of 8 — — z prayers 


tho 
while desolating widows’ b 
“4 Their honor is tarnished, 


while wrecking homes. 
their reputation stained.’’ 
These words were not spoken by Dr. Hall, but by 
the unfortunate ab 


January 29, has the following :— 
Wright sot Right. 

In one of thoes fierce phili oa wita wane. it t io 
the wont of the Hon, or Wright to sail the 
Mataal Life and its President, occurs the following 
extraordinary misstatement: “Now, who is this Mr. 


— of that great city.” 
Seas Sates Sy rs coe ae 
K a to 
Mr. Winston fs not a member of 


Episcopalian, and attends the Cal 
2 arch in Fourth Avenue, peered fend by Rev. 
Dr. Washbarne, in which, E unobtrusive liber- 

ality, he does his duty as 2 church member. We do 
net know what he paa for hia pew; but we venture 
to assort that he did not endeavor to expresa the in- 
I of his Orthodoxy or his plety by buying two 
at $6,060 

if this 5 . ia any relief to Mr. Winston, I 
am happy to accept it. I had always supposed him 
an Episcopalian till I was positively told by a New 
Yorker who I supposed knew, that he belonged to 
Dr. Hall’s church. How thankful Calvary Church 
and Dr. Washbarne will be for the correction the 
readers of TuE INDEX can judge. 

Here are two churches of two distinct Christian 
denominations, one of which contalns the officers of 


a corporation controlling about $30,000,000 of money, 


which stande charged, if not convicted, of cheating 
thousands of ita policy-holders by gambling Tontinz 
Porictes; and the other contains the President of 
another corporation holding $80,000,000 of money, 
who ls known to be guilty of bAbery, and who, for a 
dozen years at least, has been decelving the public as 
to the ratio of the company’s expenses to its premium 
receipta, by counting as premiums of the year more 
or lesa premiums received In previous years, and who 
has lately bean detected ln giving secret Instructions 
to the company’s agents which would rain the repu- 
tation of any private citizen who should be found 
guilty of it See THE INDEX of Oct, 17, 1878. 
x. W. 


OALUMNY. 


People who live In glass houses should not throw 
stones at their neighbors. Rev. Joseph Cook, the 
favorite Monday Lecturer of Boston, has had the te- 
merity to disregard this time-honored dictate of prua- 
denos. He charges all those who have asked for the 
repeal of censorship of the press, as applied to or 
through the post-office, as having done It in the Inter- 
eet of venders of obscene literature and the corrupt- 
ere of youth, He hurls at a whole class of his fel- 
low-citizens epitheta which he dares not apply to a 
single one of them by name, for fear of the law of 
libel. Such a man, if mot a liar, is a coward and a 
sneak, y 

The Rey. Joeeph Cook very well knows that, if 
Congress had passed a law establishing a censorship 
of the press, and the President had appointed Col- 
gate and Comstock censors, with power to prosecute 
the authors of all books they should deem heretical 
or immoral, there would have bean earnest protesta 
against such legislation from thousands of men whom 
he would not dare to calumniate by name. Such a 
law would be the death of any party responsible for 
it The Comstock law ls precisely the same thing 
both in design and effect, The only difference le 
that it was pursued by stealth, under the utterly 
false pretence of suppressing obscenity. Obscenity 
has existed thousands of years. For a hundred 
years or more the people enjoyed the post-office with- 
outa suspicion that espionage was necessary to pre- 
vent Ita flooding the schools and corrupting our youth 
with obscenity! This offence was surely no more 
rife in 1873 than In 1834, when, at the instance of 
Rev. Mr. McDowell, Mr. Lewis Tappan, and other 
good Christians, attempted to suppress It by prosecu- 
tlons under State law, and after considerable appar- 
ent success desisted because the Inevitable notoriety 
of thelr operations only advertised and increased the 
mischief. The truth, apparent to all but fanatics, ls 
that decent society protects itself by a punishment 
far severer than fine and Imprisonment from all in- 
trusions of obscenity. It le the public contempt. 
But no one, certainly no “‘infidel,”” objects elther to 
State laws against obscenity or to their enforcement; 
and Rev. Joseph Cook knows this perfectly well, for 
he must have read the resolutions of the Libora] 
League on the subject. 

It is said to have been discovered in 1878 that the 
producers and venders of obscene literature were not 
only sending it through the mails to people already 
too bad to be corrupted by it, as they had donbtless 
always done, but were flooding the schools with 
“tons” of it, thus corrupting the Innocent children 
and youth. Mr, Cook affirms that respectable teach- 
ers dare not publish catalogues lest the villainous 
venders of obecenity should obtain the address of the 
scholars, He does not namo these teachers, My 
reason for not giving any credit to this story is that 
lying lo resorted to under the Comstock law, without 
scruple, to entrap the victims, False in one thing, 
false in all, Any set of men who justify lying to 
promote purify may safely be set down as hypocrites, 
whose damnation the Apostle Paul pronounces jast. 
He must be more credulous than any Jew who will 
believe that atrocious charge against our schools; 
from the mouths of men who lie and justify lying in 
the execution of that law. 

The very fact that by a lie they entrapped into the 
mail a book sold openly, and thus dragged the author 
into the clatches of their stolen law, and then Im- 
prisoned him when there was no more obscenity in 
his book than in scores of books In every library, in- 
cluding the Bible itself, shews that the promotion of 
purity was not the purpose of that law, but the sup- 
pression by force of heretical or unpopular opinions. 

What foundation for good morale have we, when 
truth is thrown overboard? The trouble with the 
Comstock law is, not only that it is utterly and flatly 
unconstitational, but that it cannot possibly be made 
effective without lying. You cannot tear open all 
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the mail parcels to see what moral polson is in them. 
Your law is not worth a pin without Mars and lying 
decoys, And If this great nation ls not a nation of 
liars as well as fools, it will not long suffer on the 
Federal statute book a law which, while it is utterly 
powerless to suppress obscenity, can be used to pros- 
ecute every unpopular author and punish every he- 
retical opinion, I sincerely whisper lu the ear of 
American Christianity that it cannot afford to engage 
iu any such crusade against infidelity as this. 7 

E. W. 


NOTES AND NEWS, 
BY L. K WASHBURN. 


N. B.—Information in regard to matters pertaining to 
Liberalism would be giadly received for thie department. 
Addzeas L. K. Washburn, 271 Washington Street, Boston. 


Ritualism is on the increase in the Church of 
England. 


Great Britain produces one billiom galioms of milk 
per annum. 


Protestantism is gaining ground rapidly in France; 
ao la Josultiom. 


The command of the God of civilization is, Let 
there be more light! 

It is claimed that the electric light does not cost 
half as mach as gas-light, 


Mise Cary has turned the second corner; sho will 
be thirty-five the next time. 


Herbert S now saye that “a Religion of 
Humanity is an imposelbllity.“ 


It is sald that Queen Victoria will not read a 
French novel, nor allow one in her library. 


Four car-loads of silk-worm sin transit from 
China to France have arrived in New York. 


It le sald that more than one-fourth of the land 
throughout Europe is covered with forests. 


Mr. E. H. Heywood calls the nineteen Molly 
Maguire murderers nineteen labor reformers. 


al churches, 
fifty-four Catholic, and fifty urches. 


Four new elements have bean discovered recently: 
— are called mosandrum, philippium, ytterbium, and 


New York city has seventy-three E 
Methodist 


The Queen has given $1000 to the poor of London. 
How much does she take every year from the poor of 
England? 3 


One thousand seven hundred and seventy-seven 
miles of new railroad were constructed ln the United 
States during the year 1878, 


The property of the late Pope is — sold at the 
Vatican. Most of bition are de- 


scribed as intolerably Ny wretched ai 


It would be interesting tok to know the —— opin- 


ions of the present en; n 
Christiana and bow many know beta 


A sensible po. are asking 
who 83 hard D the Oia 1— 
are not paying dear for their whistle. 


_ erie reported on thelr way to 
mothers better have 
viduals. 


Two Mormon 
Harvard University. 
an syé on these 


The arm 1 pathy does not always end in a 
hand of he help. The charity which prevents one from 
assleting himself is an injury, not a benefit. 


The Catholic priests of Quebec recen 
a public bonfire a vast amount of sensat 
tare which their congregations surrendered, 


burned In 
mal liters- 


Gambetta warmly favora the project on foot for 
’ col partially suppo by the State and 
e municipal councils of the French towns, 


France is a richer country than England. The 
biic and private property of France la estimated at 
$46, 110.000 600; ; of England at 42, 500.000. 009. 


Paris has forty-seven daily y papers, ear a circula- 
tion of over seven hundred thous A large ma- 
jority of these papers are Repabliean fi in politica, 


It is asserted that of the sixty thousand students 
in the country only twenty-five thousand are profess- 
ing Christians. Study does not tend to make Christ- 


The National Reformer saye, Leo XIIL does not 
curse as msly as did Pius IX., bat he hates 
liberty as ploualy as did any of his sainted predeces- 
som,” > 


It is twenty years since Theodore Parker was 
brought down with the hemorrhage that ended In his 


g 
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death. His last written sermon he was never able to | life, keep the commandments.” „All the command- | person to study carefully his own relation to the pres- 
deliver. ments have I kept from my youth up. What lack I | ent condition of things. All should inquire into 


A Christian paper thinks it is to be regretted that 
Bayard Taylor was not a Christian. It Is too bad 
opting Church cannot claim one great man when 

0 


Baptist Fulton has got Into trouble agaln. The 
Baptist Conference of New York has suspended him 
for offensive and Insulting language. Fulton knows 
that “the tongue Js an unruly member,“ as well as 
did James. 


Dr. J. M. Peebles relates that in his Eastern trav- 
els he met a Brahmin priest who refused to shake 
hands with him for fear of pollatlon, because, as he 
said, Americans eat hogs.’ 


A woman has succeeded in inventing a device to 
deaden the nolee of the Metropolitan Hlevatad Rail- 
road. Thle proves that woman can not only make s 
noise, but can atop a nolse also. 


Col. Mallery eays that “the number of our Indians 


is on the increase, and will naturally so continue 
unless re by causes not attribui to civiliza- 
tion, but to criminal mlegovernment.“ 


Richard Grant White saye in the Atlantic for Jan- 
nary: “I saw no in London streets. But 
London has 81,241 paupers, of whom 42,012 are in 
workhouses and 31,227 receive out- door relle. 


Anna Dickinson ridicules the statement of the de- 
cadence of the drama, in her lecture on “Platform 
and Stage.” She adminfsters a deserved rebuke to 
the Ignorant and Puritanſeal criticlem of the theatre, 


The Empress Eugénie le described is living a quiet 
and monotonous life at Chiselhurst. She prays and 
playa whist, drives and embroiders, She is still 
a dsome, and her hair fa yet beautiful in its golden 

ory. 


The First Unitarian Soclety of Minneapolis, Minn., 
has changed itaelf {nto "The First Liberal League of 
Minneapolis.” We would say to other Unitarian 
societies, “Go and do likewise,” if you would do a 
wise thing. 


The Universalist denomination in this country 
boasts of seven hundred and thirty-seven churches, 
and seven handred and eleven preachers. In 1878 
there was an Increase of forty-six churches and a loss 
of eleven preachers, 


William E. Dodge estimates that there ls annually 
expended in the United States over $600,000,000 for 
intoxicating drinks, and á much more in conse- 
quence of their use. Vices coat more than do vir- 
tues, but virtues pay best. 


South Carolina has had a duel In the most ap- 
proved manner, The principals fired at each other 
without any serious injury to either party, and then 
shook hands over tt, and both confessed that they did 
ad meat what they gad duel is well that ends 
well, 


Grant has “fang away ambition” in hie travels, 
and is coming home a poorer, wiser, better man, ac- 
cording to hearsay. He doee not aspire to rule, but 
hereafter will be content to settle down on a ree 
able salary. His only wish ia to hold his old position 
at the head of the army, 


The Archbishop ef York denies that he has de- 
nounced teetotalizm, or that he ever sald that aalva- 
tion was only possible in -connection with total absti- 
neante,” The Archbidhop believes in an easy kind of 
temperance. He wishes to be free to drink, and re- 
spects such freedom in others. 


Four hundred and forty-two voters of the town of 
Albion, N. T., have signed a petition to the New 
York State Legislature, asking that the law of the State 
exempting church property, ministers, and priests 
from taxation be re „ Among thig number of 
ea are seven Orthodox clergymen of that 

wo. 


The Unitartans of England have three hundred and 
seventy churches, bat a great many of these are in 
that state where any little thing carry them off.“ 
Unitarianiom onght to take 83 Ita blood. 
It is almost as pale and thin as Cal „ It uu dying 
ot ne much respect for others and too little respect 
‘or Itaell. 


S Gostrapiey tal Ja Pasta, i was 
gress omma; y n was 
resolved “that there had been surveys eno made 
for a canal across the Darien Inthmas, and that an 
international committee should mest as soon 2s pos- 
albie to ize a company to raise funds and pot 
the canal h” 


No minister in Boston can a sermon that 
will appeal to the heart, the soul, the better ofa 
man, with such power as does Lawrence Barrett's 
Ane impersonation of the N r pure-hearted. 
lo ‘Man of Alrlie.” It fs a narrow prejudice 
that forbids the performance of a drama like Hare- 
bell“ on Sunday, and it le a still narrower prejudice 
that holds it a sin to go to see such a play on Monday, 


Extract from the Gospel acco to Christianity: 
“Good Minister, what thing shall I do that I 
may have eternal life?’ “If thou wilt enter into 


yet?” “If thou wilt be perfect, go and sell that thou 
hast and give to the Church, and thou shalt have thy 
nume pralsed In the pulpit and printed in the paper; 
and come and hear me preach.’ 


A novel project is undertaken by Count 
Ferdinand Leeseps, an eminent French engineer. 
It Is no less than the formation of a sea In the Inte- 
rlor of Tunis, and along the eastern conftnes of 
Algeria, bringing the Schotts in communication with 
the Mediterranean by means of a canal twenty kil- 
ometres in length. Such an undertaking carried 
through will completely change the face of the Afri- 
can Continent, and will be of greater service than 
even the Suez Canal. 


Parker Pillsbury lectured in the Malden Unitarian 
church week before laat, on Hindu ‘Missions, or 
Buddhism and Christianity.” The lecturer must 
have said something disagresably true to his hearers, 


as many of ble statements are declared to be without’ 


any foundation of truth for thelr support. The lect- 
ure has a great interest throughout the town, 
and Mr. Pillsbury will 2 in his next effort 
explain, to the satisfaction of his opponents, his 
damaging statements. 


Rev. Dr. Lorimer, of Tremont Temple, has an- 
nounced his purpose to rebut the op of Col. 
Ingersoll, that Burns was a freethinker. Under all 
varieties of literary and personal criticlam, Burne has 
slept quietly in his coffin for a hundred years; but 
what a of his bones wili there be, if at this 
late day a controversy is raised to prove that the au- 
thor of “The Twa Herds; or, The Holy Tulzle“ and 
„Holy Willie’s Prayer“ was a “humble follower of 
the meek and lowly Jesus.“ 


The Congregational ministers of Chicago have 
agreed to pronounce against cards, billiards, and 
dancing. U the Church ever learn that amuse- 
ment ia not a vice, and that It is the duty of the 
Church to rescue amusements from vicious surround- 
inga? If Christian ministers wish to kill vice, let 
them take amusements away from the saloons and 
provide a place for them in the church vestry. One 
of the moat needed reforms is to make the Ohurch of 
some practical use to the world. 


Prof, Felix Adler does not have a high opinion of 
“the state of literature when schoolmen could soberly 
discuss such questions as these: Whether it is parmis- 
aible to uss sand or beer in baptism instead of water? 
In what language the anake spoke to Eve? How 
many angels can alt on the point of a needle?” 
How much higher is the state of literature when 
scholars seriously write about the “procession of the 
Holy Ghost” ; the coming on earth of a man who 
has been dead two thousand years; and of the actual 
presence of Jesus in the consecrated bread and wine 
of the eucharlet ? 


A friend writes: I have known Mr. Spurgeon por: 
sonally for many years. About the last time I 

him at his church In London (the Tabernacle, as it is 
called) I waited upon him In the vestry, and spent 
half an hour there with him. He said, ‘You are not 
one of the cold-water men you?” I answered, 
“Iam not.“ Well,“ sald the t preacher, ‘‘I have 
some fine old wine just here, the best that ever came 
to London, We will enjoy a glass or two, and then 
you can give me your opinion of it.” We drank the 
wine and I pronounced lt flrat rate. How does that 
read after the stories now going the rounds about Mr. 
Spurgeon drinking only the prodact of the pump? 


This country is suffering a labor depression, the 
burden of which is most grievous upon the laborer, 
A general calamity may be traced to a general fault, 
No such wide-spread suffering as afflicta the people 
enn be attributed to a single ¢aase; nor can we ex- 
empt those who suffer most fram their share of re- 
sponsibility for the hard times, We have all had 3 
hand in producing the present state of affairs. Some 
have laid the ooh at berg door ot po ag gre charged 
upon corporations the present state reesion, 
Others have selected the railroads as the prime source 
of all our difficulties, and declared that by thelr com- 
petition they had brought about the ruln and disaster 
that have fallen everywhere upon the land. Yet oth- 
ere dee the chief cause of our misfortanes in the vice 
of intemperance, and think that could the sale of In- 
tozicating liquors be stopped the tide of prosperity 
would immediately set in. Some have attributed our 
ea to er ONE — — in ansans 
while many look upon the present depresslon as 
result of the late oa It is more important to find 
the cure of the hard times than to find the cause. 
The man who can tell us how to get ont of our difi- 
culties, not the one who can tell us how we got into 
them, is the man we want. If the remedy lies with 
capital, then capital should apply it; if with the la- 
borer, then he shonld do his duty in the matter. I 
believe that everybody is more or leas to blame for 
the hard times, and that everybody has more or lees 
to do to remedy them. The fact of depresalon is 
everywhere acknowledged; it cannot be narrowed 
to local or provisional Importance. Workmen have 
no work; trade languishes, and the whole ma- 
chinery of business is me but slowly, where it is 
moving at all. This state o is not confined 
to n particular section. It is the complaint which 
rises from the whole land. Our entire nation ts 
stricken with financial paralysis. Not alone the arm 
of the country feels the shock, but our entire national 
aystem, We ought to taka a large view of the situa- 
tion, and look upon all aides. The whole truth can- 
not be seen from one point. It is the duty of each 


their own difficulties, and each one seek and apply as 
far as he possibly can the remedy for his own dls- 
tress. If a man has been made poor by extrava- 
gance, and is kept poor by expensive habits, let him. 
cease to indaige such habits. There ie no other 
remedial agent. If another is suffering from his ad- 
diction to some vice, and cannot support his family 
and bla vice too, he should give up his vice, The 
hard times should be reduced to their individual 
bearing. There og be cases of embarrasament in 
business for which those employed in the business 
cannot of themselves find the relief, and there are 
still other cases where men who are out of work are 
powerless to use the means which shall give them 
8 bat we hold that one step to be taken 
toward a better state of things is a step In the diree- 
tien of more economical habits. A man cannot earn 
two dollars a day and spend two dollars and a half 
without sometime being obliged to stop, We have 
had to stop living In manner, and now we are 
paying our debts of folly. Every man ought to earn 
20 ing and save something. This is the rule 
which, if applied, will prevent hard times; and it will 
furnish the means of core. 


PROFESSOR TYNDALL'S POSITION. 


EDITOR INDEX :— 

II there was not intended to be s touch of irony in 
the editorial on page six of laat week's INDEX, then 
Professor Tyndall is not quite fairly treated in it. 
Professor Tyndall, as an intelligent man of science, 
no doubt accepta it as a first principle, too plain for 
dlepute or serious discussion, that the sternal uni- 
formity of Nature’s law ls the vary basis of all sct- 
ence, and of all useful information; and be 
that development of science must proceed by deliber- 
as and prac renga me for eee 

even subsisting law, respect 

assertion without proof would be abeurd, he te of 


» In „ 
that all things which equity re- 
ulres to be done are to be regarded as 

rofessor Tyndall, in order to avoid ungracious im- 
putation In respect of quality rational or moral, was 
obliged to put upon the thing he was dealing with 
the only charitable construction it would bear, 
Therefore he gives credit for flights of fancy to those 
who accept as true, and those who teach to others as 
certain, things which are repugnant to the dictates of 
common-sense, and of the truth of which no eyi- 
dence whatever is possible. The sentimentalism 
which confounds fantastic dress assumed by religious 
principle with the principle itself is none the leas a 
flight of fancy for being seriously entertained. The 
sabstitation of myth for reality has made men as 
ready to dle, and to kill, from persistence in gloom- 
lest crotchets, as to endure calamity from adherence 
to moral principle, When such myth is beyond the 

of rational probability, and ie accepted ae lit- 
erally true, it Is s atretch of courtesy to call it poetic, 
If Professor Tyndall has erred in that way, his excess 
of courtesy ought certainly to be excused; though’ 
more strictly speaking, poetry ceases as reason rè- 
tires, where the madness of faith in myth begins. 

It what is called religion has been made the engine 
of political and social despotism and moral debase- 
ment, the saspicien and even the eontempt and scorn 
which ite name may awaken are the natural conse- 
quences of the bad company that name has kept. 

Mr. Tyndall distinguishes between the actual and 
the mythical when hs gays, It is against the mytho, 
logic scenery, if L. ay use the term, rather than 
agalost the life and substanca of religion, that scienco 
enters har protest. Since he accords to on in 
ita better sense life and substance, he im y ad- 
mita that it la a legitimate subject-matter of aclenca, 
the domain of which is coextensive with the reach 
of natura) things and their relations. It is the 
function of science to deal with truth. If religion, 
in the better sense, le subject to the condition of 
being true, then all religion, which is worthy to in- 
spire respect rather than pity, ls subject-matter of 
science, and reata upon its authority; for natural 
reason, transformed and enslaved by mythologic: 
madness, can bring no tertain light as tọ duty, moral 
or religions, nor any consolation to enlightened con- 
solence, however it may deck with artificial roses the 
pathway of the childish, the supremely selfish, the 
dishonest, or the subeervlent. 

It is no answer to say that mystery exists which 
seems impenetrable; for it is as well the part of sci- 
enca modestly to recognize limitation of known truth. 
as to proclaim truth ascertained. Imagination can 
render useful service only under control of Intelli- 
gence; therefore It can give no help where intelli- 
gence fails; and in such case an honest man, an 
Intelligent freeman, worthy of the name, will be as 
little Inclined to welcome its Ufe-deforming Inter- 
ference as to rely on Ita authority. 

It seems not quite satisfactory to say that 
jon Includes science as a part of herself. In the 
passage, “Religion demands the truth firat of all 
things, and it is the special function of the intellect. 
to supply this demand by a faithful application of 
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the one scientific method wherever truth is sought,“ 
it is gratifying to see this legitimate aubjection of 


religion to science so happily expressed: igion le 
defined as the eating of human nature in all 
ita relations.” Consistently with thie definition ac- 


cepted, it will hardly do to say that religion includes 
—— for then, if by science In ita larger sense 18 
to be understood the sum of natural truth, as yet to 
but limited extent explored and known, it follows 
that the universe of which man forme à subor- 
dinated to the conditions that surround him, one of 
which la the . existence of a standard of 
perfection to be „ls but a mere appendage to 
man. But the universe je not to be contemplated as 
an appendage to man, or to his caprices. 

The Indulgence of sentimental sadness over the 
losa of fanclos which once were pisani, bat which 
have faded before the light of reason, is ly con- 
eistent with honesty of purpose, with a proper sense 
of dignity or duty, or with a just estimate of highest 
human happiness. Whatever may be the compas- 
sion or the pity for which such things may give 
occasion, still not to be sighed after or regre is 
the outgrown Infirmity which comes of incapacity to 
comprehend that love of actual truth is the crowning 
glory of existenca. O. C. 

NORTHUMBERLAND, Pa., Jan. 10, 1879. 


“THE BIBLE OF TO-DAY.” 


EDITOR InDEX:— 

I have just concluded a second reading of the Rev. 
J. W. Chadwick's . and altogether 
admirable book, The B of To-Day, and desire, 
through the columns of Taw INDEX, to him 
for the pleasure and profit I derived from its pernsal ; 
also to commend it to the attention of those ns 
who earnestly desire to learn something of the true 
history of a book around which cluster the hopes and 
— = many ee o devout soals, who, while 
pondering its enigma pi „ are alternately lifted 
to heights of ecstasy and Hy in depths of despair, 

It is not clalmed by the author, or his frlende, that 
he has perfectly illuminated the hazy atmosphere In 
which that mystic volume has been so long envel- 
oped; but it cannot fairly be denied that he has suc- 
ceeded in clearing a path into s wilderness of error, 
which must grow broader and more plain as its 
be farther explored by other seskers after truth. 

Mr, Chadwick possesses, in an eminent degree, a 
judicial mind; and through it he has sifted a large 
amount of biblical criticism, the life-work of many of 
the most profound scholars of the present cen x 
giving to his readers a concise and comprehensib 

intation of the conclusions he has, with much 

, deliberately and conscientiously reached. He 
has certainly treated his difficult subject with candor, 
and, If with entire freedom, yet W even 
Mg wer . N Smee of — book, by com- 
petan cs, have appeared in various newspapers 
and magazines within the past two or threé months, 
many of them commendatory, some otherwise. Of 
course, thoes theol who are incrusted in the 
Barrow dogmas which have been handel down 
through the Church from generation to generation 
will cast It salde with the customary contemptuous 
sneer; nor will lt meet with any favor among those 
laymen who refuse to be parted from thefr idols, 
But with that already large and rapidly augmenting 
class who ara capable of doing a little thinking for 
themselves, and are willing to make the effort, it will, 
wherever it reaches, be hailed as a new and brilliant 


light, condutting through the bogs and fens of super- 
mataraliam to the green fields amd shady groves of 
rational religion. A 


It is not expected that The Bible of To-Day will im- 
mediately supersede the Bible of the Christian 
Church, already hoary with age; bat, if it eball, in 
some small] d aselst the conscientious student of 
the history of one of the world’s great religione to a 
clearer and more coherent interpretation of that hith- 
erto enigmatical volume, it will have rendered an [m- 
portant service to mankind, and laid rationalism 
under many obligations to its accomplished 8 


. 


Woavern, January, 1879. 


DE TOCQUEVILLE ON CHURCH AND 
STATE. 
Esrrog INDEX: 

Bear Sir,—While the question of the entire sepa- 
Tation of Church and State le not yet fully settled, it 
may not be out of place to look over some remarks 

e upon this subject about fifty years ago by an 
eminent Catholle writer, — M. De Tocqueville. Tsee 
Democracy in America, p. 838, A. S, Barnes & Co,’s 
edition of 1851):— 

"I am aware that at certain times religion ma 
strengthen this influenca, which originates in itwelf, 
W the artificial power of the lawa, and by the support 

those tem institutions which direct society. 
or ere intimately united to the governments of 
have been’ known to exercise a sovereign au- 
ty derived from the twofold source of terror and 
of faith; bat when a religion contracts an alliance 
of this nature, I do not hesitate to affirm that it 
commits the same error as a man who should sacrifice 
his future to his present welfare; and in obtaining a 
power to which it has no claim, it risks that au- 
thority which is rightfally {ts own. When s religion 
founds its empire u the desire of immortality 
which lives in every an heart, it may aspire to 
universal dominion; but when it connects | with 
& government, it must necessarily adopt maxims 
which are only applicable to certain nations, Thus, 
in forming an alliance with a political power, on 
augments its authority over a few and forfelte the 
hope of reigning over all. 
“As long as a religion resta upon those sentiments 


which are the consolation of all affliction, it may at- 
tract the affections of mankind. But If it be mixed 
up with the bitter passions of the world, it may be 
constrained to defend allles whom Its interests, and 
not the principles of love, have given to It; or to 
repel as an nists men who are still attached to Ita 
own spirit, however op they may be to the 
power to which it is allied. The Church cannot share 
the temporal power of the State without being the 
— A portion of that animosity which the latter 
ex ane 

“In proportion as a nation assumes a democratic 
condition of society, and aa communities display 
democratic propensities, it becomes more and more 
dangerous to connect religion with political Institu- 
tons; for the time je coming when authority will be 
bandied from hand to hand, when political theories 
will succeed each other, and when men, laws, and 
constitutions will disappear or be, modiſled from day 
to day, and this not for a season only, but unceasingly. 
Agitation and mutability are inherent in the nature of 
democratic republics, just as: ation and inertness 
are the law of absolute monarchies, 

“Tf the Americans, who change the head of the 
2 once in four years, who elect new legla- 
atora every two years, and renew the provincial 
officers every twelvemonth,—if the Americans, who 
have abandoned the 8 world to the attempts of 
Innovators, had not placed religion beyond their reach, 
where could it abide in the ebb and flow of human 
opinions, and where would that respect which belongs 
to It be Ler- amid the struggles of faction? and 

become of its immortality, in the midst 

of perpetual decay? 

In Europe, Christianity has been intimately united 
to the powers of earth. Those powers are now In 
decay, and tt lo, as it were, buried under their ruins. 
The living body of religion has been bound down to 
the dead corpse of superannusted polity; cut the 
bonda which restrain It, and that which is alive will 
rise once i wae 

‘ost respectfully, 
CHARLES J. BUELL. 
RosxNDALx, N. T., Jan. 12, 1879. 


A COLLEGE FOR LIBERAL BDUCATION IN 
AMERICA. 


That there le a large and increasing liberal element 
in the United States, I suppose will be conceded by 
one who is familisr with current events. If 
the object to be attained by the various liberal organ- 
izations is the liberation of the minds of men, the un- 
fettered use of our reasoning faculties upon subjects 
which have heretofore been held too sacred for in- 
vestigation by the lalty, and, in fine, the elevation of 
the race, why not commences at the beginning of 
and give our eons and our daughters an edu- 
cation in an institution of learning kept free from 
these very bonds which we outgrow after leaving the 
oid halls of learning, sup) as thoy are In most 
cases by some particular creed and officered by doc- 
tors of divinity? 


We are frequently confronted by those who ques- 


tion the sincerity of cur motives, with the argument 
that we profess to believe that which we would not 
have our children taught. Though this is not true, 
yot It gives good for an argument. The want 
can only be met by a high-toned, wall-condacted ia- 
stitution of learning, founded and managed by liber- 
als and upon Übe E grisea Money should not 
be weighed against the proper cultivation of the 
mind. We are ably represented by a woll-patronized 
* the lecture field is being constantly enriched 

y able speakers; yot the times are out of joint some- 
where. We lack something to start us in the right 
direction, After many hours, days, months, and 
years of study, doubts, and fears, we manage to 
where we should have started in the beginning. t 
us profit by these lessons from sad experience, and 
not bequeath them to our posterity, sa we have in- 
herited them from our ancestry. 

I have given my reasons why we should have a col- 
lege of our own. Now for 

The Plza. 

Let the columns of svery liberal paper be open for 
free dlocueslon upon the subject; let every lecturer 
who would prene what he preaches agitate the sub- 

before hie audience to the extent of the interest 
e takes in the pro; After there has been a gen- 
timent created in that direction, let there be a meet- 
ing called, and, after determ{ upon a location, 
have five charter members appointed to procure a 
charter from the State in which the institution fs to 
be located, with an anthorized capital of not less than 
a hundred thousand dollars. en twenty per cent. 
of the capital stock has been subscribed, let a meet- 
ing of the stockholders be held to elect five directors, 
a president, secretary, and treasurer, with annual 
elections thereafter until all the stock has been taken, 
and the treasurer to give bonds for double the 
— stock subscri at the time of hla elec» 
on. 

When thirty per cent of the stock has been actually 
paid up ln cash, let there be a building committee 
appolnted to confer with architects and contractors 
for the erection of a suitable building, not to exceed 
in cost the amount actually paid up, and report to 
the next meeting of the board of directors. The 
secretary will keep the stockholders well-informed by 
reporta of progress either by circular or through the 
press, or both. Thirty per cent. of the authorized 
capital shoald be by sabeerlptlon; the remainder may 
be by donation, the sale of scholarships, and the like. 

As to location—which should be cantral, easy of 
access, and healthy—I have examined the map of 
the United States, several health reports, and the 
character of the people, and, after careful considera- 
tion, I would suggest one of the following places: 


a cae Mo., Chicago, IIL, or Mansfield, In this 
5 

Ae a primary committes, by way of having some 
starting point, I here nominate Hon. N. Holmes 
and R Peterson, for St. Louis, Hon. Henry Booth, 
Rev. Robt. Collyer, and Col. R. G. Ingersoll, for Chl- 
cago, and F. E. Abbot, Horace Seaver, Mra. Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton, J. L. Hatch (San Francisco), Dr. 
W. H. Brown (Bangor, Me.), Dr. L. J. Russell (Har- 
raville, Tex.), Hon. R. 8. McCormick (Franklin 
Pa.], Rabbi Isaac M. Wise (Cincinnati, O.), a 
E. D. Stark (Cleveland, O.), as a committee at! 
who will confer with each other, If thought advisable, 
to “form a more perfect union... and secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity.” 
Trusting that these columns will be ever open for 
suggestions touching thie important subject, I will 
close, with the hope of seeing others enlisted. 

PETERE M. HEROLD. 
CAEROLLTON, O., Jan, 13, 1879. 


GOVERNMENT AND BIGHTS. 


„The general right which includes every other Is 
the right of every one to be let alone, and not to be 
governed at all until he interferes violently or frauca- 
lently with hie neighbor.“ Truer words were never 
spoken. It is only as socially fructified that man, 
a moral being, le rationally concelvable.“ This is 
equally true and Important. Meantime the right to 
freedom is itself a right to the governed state, for 
there could be no real freedom without this.“ But 
who ts to do the governing ? What Is to do the govern- 
ing? Would it not make the matter clearer if we 
should say that freedom and individuality are only 

ible in an orderly state of society, In which the 

dividoal members of society freely conform thelr 

own lives to the lawa of order, scientifically ascer- 
tained and demonstrated? 

In an orderly or harmonious society, there must be 
underlying all the sense of unity, or the love of hu- 
manity as a whole, which I should call religion; but 
there can be no social order without a compliance 
with the general principles which should govern us 
In our relations with our fellow-men. it seems 
to me clear that it ls the business of the human res- 
won to discover these Jaws and apply them to all par- 
ticular Cases, 

We should then be governed in our actions by the 
laws of social mechanism In the same sense in which 
the stars are governed In thelr courses, or in which a 
watch le governed in its movements. 

And it seems certain that the only way in which 
the goneral laws governing human society can be as- 
certalned is by the exhaustive study of the nature of 
the individual man, and the principles inherent in his 
organization. I believe that from a thorough knowl- 
edge of man can be deduced the laws of gociety, or 
the principles of social ethica; but I do not eve 
that the right of every man to be let alone, or to be 
free from the interference of his neighbor, can be 
reconciled with his right to a governed or orderly so- 
ciety by any political government through majority 
votes, or any other form of the rule of force. 

Ig it not worth considering whether it would not be 
easier to “govern” the world by love than by force, by 
attraction rather than compulsion? 

Oan we not ses in our present society how powet- 
less repressive Jaws and punishments are to make 
men better and purer and wiser aud happier? Has 
not all our real progress come from a better knowl- 
edge of the right, from better idess and better con- 
d ons, beginning usually with better physical condi- 

ons 

Is there any way to do away with stealing except 
to teach equity In all our relations with our fellow- 
men, and introduce the universal practice of it? 
Could private and public wers take place if we were 
taught to do justice to one another? Will laws for 
the punishment of murder teach justice? Do not 
our punishments rather teach the doctrine of retalia- 
tion, do we not constantly hear of the murderer ez- 

bis crime on the gallows, and did not the mur- 
dered man perhaps explate the wrong he had done 
to his murderer? 

In one case the explatlon had the form of Jaw, in 
the other case not. 8 

Would it not be well for liberal thinkers to aban- 
don the idea of benefiting the world by the old re- 
pression methods, which can safely be left to the care 
of Church and State, and apply themselves to ascer- 
taining the positive methods, determined by the nat- 
ure and constitution of man and the universe? 


. 8. C. 


4 CABD. 


PRINCETON, Mass., Jan. 23, T. L. T. 
EDITOR Inpex:— 

It ls due to = J that I was never connected In m 
way with elther the Free Religious Association or wi 
the Liberal Leagues, My social faith is not the fruit 
of heresy. I imbibed my free-love views from the 
New Testament, and was a free-lover while I was yet 
a member of an Orthodox church and an Incipient 
Orthodox preacher. Yours ever, 

E. H. Hnrwoon. 


A NEWLY MARRIED couple, of the ages respectively 
of eighty-two and elghty-four, were taking their 
wedding-trip In a railroad car. A passenger, altting 
in the seat behind them, among other fond words, 
heard the e Rage pi gee “Who is a ittle 
lamb?” Bride: "Bofe of us!’ 


LADY cUBTOMER; My little boy wishes for a 
Nosh’s ark. Have you one?” oyman: No, 
m’um, no, We've given up keeping Noah's harks 
since the school boards come in. ey was consid- 
ered too denominational, m'am,” —London Punch. 


* 
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Orr108, No. 331 Wasurneronr 8T., Boeron, 


THE INDEX, 
A Weekly Paper devoted to Fros and Rational! 
Retigton. 


It ls the object of THE INDEX to give publio 
@iterance to the boldest, most cultivated, and 
best matured thought of the age on all religious 
Questions, and to apply it directly to the social 
and polities] amelioration of society, 

It is edited by FRANOIS K ABBOT, with the 
following list of Editorial Contributors i— 


WILLIAM J. POTTEE, New Bedford, Muss. 
WILLIAM B. SPENOEE, Haverhill, Mass. 
Mus. K D. OHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Mase, 
GEORGE Abo HOLYOAKE, London, Eng, 
DAVID H. OLARE, Florence, Mass. 


Mazs. ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, Tons- 
Sy, NJ. 


J. L. BTODDARD, Boston. 

UR WRIGHT, Boston, 

O. D. B. MILLS, Syracuse, N. v. 

W. D. Lu BUEUR, Ottawa, Oan, 

BENJ. F. UNDERWOOD, Thorndike, Mass. 
ALBERT WARREN KELSEY, St. Louis, Mo, 
JAMES E OLIVEE, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Every Hberalshould subscribe for THE INDEX, 
Sa the best popular exponent of Baligious Liber: 
ahm. Every Ohristian minister, and every think- 
Ing church-member, should eubscribe for it, as 
the clearest, most candid, and most esholarty ex- 
position of the difforances between Free Thought 
and Brangelical Ohristisnity, and az the best 
means of becoming well informed of the argu- 
ments and the movements which the Church wil! 
have to meat in the future. 

Almoat every number contains a discourse or 
leading article, which alone ia worth the price of 
ono year’s enbacription. 

Prof. MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, England, in 
A letter to the Editor published m THE INDEX 
for January 4, 1873, says: "That the want of a 

ournal entirely devoted to Religion tn the widest 
Bense of the word should be felt in Amorica—that 
guch s Journal should have been started and so 
powerfully supported by the best minds of your 
Country, —is a good signof the times. There is no 
such journal in Kagland, France, or Germany; 
though the number of so-called religious or the- 
Obagical periodicals is, as you know, very large.” 
And later still read the numbers of your IN- 
DEX with ‘ncreasing Interest.” 

-Send $3.20 for one year, including postage, or 
00 cents for thros months on trial. 

Address THE INDEX, 
No. 231 Washington Street, Boston, 
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sociation. Price (reduced) $1.50. 


No, 1.—FTruths for the Times, by F. E. 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Affirmations" 
and “Modern Principles.” Mz. CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of “The Origin of Spe- 
oles,” says, in a letter to the editor not orig- 
Inally intended for publication, but subse- 
quently authoriged to be used : I have now 
read 'TRUTES FOS TEE Tru, and Í admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almost every word.” New Edition. Price 
10 conts; 13 copies $1.60. 


No, 2,—Fear of the Living God, by 0. 
B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing obhar- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presenta conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Edi- 
Hon. Price 6 cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No. 8.—Lecture on the Bible, by the Rev. 
Charles Voysey, of England, is an over- 
whelming demonstration of the imperfeo- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testaments, New Edition. 
Price 10 cants; 12 copies §1.00. 


“One purpose of this volume la to give an |: 


answer to the question, What is the mean- 
3 of the Free Religious Association’? 
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or hth Annual 
Meeting, 1875. Sn Essays by 
Wm. 0. „ on “The Present Oon- 
structive Tendencies In Religion,” and b 
Francis E. bot, on “Cons on an 
Destruction in Religion,” and addresses 


ad 
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the subject by Miss Susan H. Wixon and 
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A with the addresses th Toi- 
lowed it by Prof. Felix Adler, Rey. Henry 
Blanchard, Rey. Brooke Herford, and John 
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Proceedings of Tenth Annual Moot- 

ing, } 877, Contains Kesays by Rev. Wm. 

on “R towards Religions 

Eman ation in tendom,” and by 
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Any one of the above pamphlets of “Pro- 
OEEDINGS" sent to any address for Five 
cents received in postage stamps; and more 
at the same rate. Bold also for Five cents 
at the office. 


For series of Important Tracts see last 
pageot THE INDEX. 


These publications are for sale at the office 
of the Free Religious Association, 231 Waah- 
ington Street, Boston. The Annual Reports 
for 1868 and 1871 cannot be supplied, and the 
supply of others previous to that of 1872 ia 
quite limited and at special rates. Orders 
by mail may be addressed ‘Free Religions 
Association, 231 Washington Street, Boston, 


Mass.” 
WM. J. POTTER, S00, F, R. A. 


oseph Cook, and others, invited 


No. 4—Ohristian Propagandiam, by F. 
E. Abbot, ls an exposure of the weakness, 
oostliness, and inefficiency of the Bystem 
of Foreign Missions. Pull of Figures, Facts, 
and Interesting Extracts. Price 10 cents; 
13 copies $1.00, 


No. G.— % od in the Constitution,” by 
Rey, Arthur B. Bradford, oppossa the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
ed States Constitution. Price 10 oents; 12 
copios $1.00, 


No.6.—““Khe Sabbath,” by Parker Pills- 
bury, denouness Sabbatarian superstition, 
Now Edition. Prica 10 cents; 13 copies 
$1.00, 


No. 71.—“Compulsory Education,” by 
F. K Abbot, maintains the right of every 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure it an education. Price 6 
cents; 13 copies 60 cents. 


No. & ~The Present Heaven, by 0. B. 
Frothingham, treats of a subject that in- 
terests everybody. New Edition. Price 6 
oonts; 13 copies 66 cents. 


No. . — The Christian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous oharac- 
tor of the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
gelioal Christian Oreed in the U. B. Oonsti- 
tation. Price 5 cents; 12 copies 60 cents. 


No. 10.— The Impeachment of Ohristi- 
anity, dy F. E. Abbot, Fifth Ten Thou- 
sand. Sent for free distriludiion to amy on 
who will distributa it, in packages of from 
five to ona hundred copies, 


No, 11.—The God of Selene, by F. E. Ab- 
bot, attempta to show the real influence of 
modern science upon the idea of God, 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies $1.00, 


No. 12—Is Romanism Heal Christian- 
iy Two essays by Francis W. Newman 
and F. E. Abbot. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
$1.00. 


No. 18.—On the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prof. F. W. Newman, of England, analyzes 
the Christian conception of Heaven. Price 
6 canta; 12 copies 60 centa. 


No. 14—A Study of Religion: The 
Name andthe Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion is incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that s new conception 
of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
sistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and independent even of belief in God, is 
the necessary condition of the perpetuity 
of Religion among men. Price 10 canta; 12 
copies 51.00. 


No.16.—The Battle of Syracuse. Two 
Basaya by Bev. James Freeman Clarke, 
DD,, and F. E. Abbot disoussing the Au- 
thority of Obristlanity. Price 10 cqnts; 12 
copies for 61.00. Address 
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THE INDEX aims— 


To increase general intelligence with respeot 
to religion: 

To foater a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual: 


To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, hamanitarianism 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Rolig- 
ion shall take the place of dogmatism and 
ecolesiasticiam throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shal] be the aim of all private and 
public activities. 


In addition to its general objecta, the prao- 
tical object to which THE INDEX is special- 
ly devoted Is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and con- 
sistent secularization of the political and ed- 
ucational institutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people. The last 
vestiges of eoclesiastical contro] must be 
wiped ont of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of theseveral Btates in order to bring them 
into hartflony with the National Constitution, 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make a united damand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim ef 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organise 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FEEEDOM, 
Lot every one who believes in this movement 
give it direct ald by helping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 
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The publication of a valuable leading pa- 
per or essay of a thoughtful character, in 
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Regular editorial contributions will con- 
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to give to THE INDEX its present high 
position. Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracts from vama- 
ble books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as circumstances shall render possible. 
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Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
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TERMS. 

The price of THE INDEX is Three Dojl- 
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tances of money must be at the sender's risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered lot- 
tor, or post-office money order. The name, 
with address in full, must be acoompanied 
with the money in each case, 


Address THE INDEX, 
No, 331 Washington Street, Boston. 
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to FR. up without a 
„B. — The nomination of candidates upon the above 
— was tponed to a future Congress of the Na- 
al Liberal ð. 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT 


PROFOUND AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR TEE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. 8. OONSTITUTION. 


ABTICLE 1. 

BOTI .—Neither Co: nor any State shall make 
— 5 an establishment of religion, or favor- 
— Degree unten of 

or permitting in any degree a 
apy A any special privilege, im- 


peo- 

ther directly or indirectly, for the sup- 
pA oE any Stain Mtaa body, or aye number 
bodies; or abri the f om of 
ht of the people peace- 
e Government for a re- 
of grievances. 


blio trust, in any State 
Prived of any of hia or her rights, privileges or capacitics 
or 


uty, or rendered incompetent to 
—— Zet law or equity, in oo nonce of any opinions 
be or ahe may bold on the subject of religion, No person 


recti 
ob he or she tary ber. 
bg eri 3.—Neither the United Staten, nor any State, 
Territory, municipality, or any civil division of any State 
or Terri , shall lovy any tax, or make any gift, grant, or 
appropriation, for the support, or in aid, of any church, 
ions sect, or denomination, or an school, seminary, or 
tion of learning, in which the faith or doctrines of 
y religious order or sect shall be taught or inoulcated, 
— in Eich retigioes rites shall be observed; or for the 
support, or in , of any religious oharity or purpose of 
sect, order, or denomination whatsoever. 
BOTION 4. ngress shall have power to enforce the 
various provisions of this Article by appropriatelegisisation, 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 


1. We demand — ser 3 ig 8 
ropa shall no longer be exemp) m jus on. 
* 2 e demand that the ompi ent of chaplains in Con- 
grees, in State Legisiatures, In the navy and militia, and in 
prisons, asylums, and all other institutions supported by 
Lan Ty a ath Pe eee en propeinticas tor educa- 
B man a 
tional snd charitable institutions 4 a sectarian character 


all cease. 
. We demand that all religions services now sustained 
the government shall be a! hed; and especially that 
nse of the Rible in the public schools, whether ostensl- 
biy asa Sextbook or avewsdly as à book of religious wor- 
shall be pro! à 

6. We demand that the appointment, by the President of 
the United States or by the Governors of the various Btates, 

ot ous festivals and fasts shall weeny cease. 
ſudlolal oath in the courts and 


ishod, that simple affirmation under the pains and pen- 
eared’ of per) Tanti be oatablished in its stead. 
7. We demand that all laws directly or indirectly enforo- 


2 We demand that all laws looking to the enforosment of 


tian’? morality shall be abrogated, and that all laws 

shall be coutormed a the — of natural morality, 
— an a 

A and 81 in the Oonstitutions of the 

United States and of the several States, but also in the 

cal administration of the same, no privilege or ad- 

van shall be conceded to tyor apy ptis spe- 

elal on; that our entire political system shall be found- 

E ‘adminis on a purely basis; and that 

whatever changes shall to this end shall be 


prove necessary 
consistently, unflinchingly, and promptly made. 


—— . — 


The is the platform of TER INDEX, so far as the 

dle in individually concerned, But no other person, and 

no organisatios, 8 de yd „ held responsi- 
thou r rovāl. 

sae od alle 7 E FRANCIS E. ABBOT. 


ALLUDING to the postal-law question, s member of 
the Iowa bar writes: “I do not know a liberal who 
does not take the elde and the view that you do.” 

LIBERALS used to be decried by the Orthodox for 
believing in mere morality,’ and the reproach was 
accepted as a compliment. Shall they resign their 
right to this agreeable abuse? 

TRR Boston Transcript saya that the Chinese in 
California contributed more for the relief of the 
yellow-fever sufferers than the whole United States 
gave to the victims of the famine in China. 

Next SUNDAY, February 16, at 3 P. M., the First 
Liberal League of Boston will hold their third meet- 
ing of this winter at the Woman’s Club Rooms, 4 
Park Street. Mr. Ivan Panin will read a lecture on 
“Russia,” his native country. All friends of this 
League are Invited to attend. 

THE REPORT that Rev. Mr. Checkley, an Episcopal 
clergyman of Toronto, was recently starved to death 
turns out to be a mistake. The Herald, of that city, 
states that he did die of starvation, but elmply be- 
cause his disease was such as to prevent his food 
from affording him nourishment. 

Here ls a precious sentiment, preached by Rev. 
J. P. Newman, D.D., in the Central Methodist 
Church, New York, January 26: ‘Morality ls good 
as far as it goes; but it does not go far enough. 
Here are two telescopes, one of which reveals to me 
the moon, the other the sun In all its glory: morality 
is moonshine, piety la sunlight,” 5 

AN IRREVERENT secular paper thus illustrates the 
“power of prayer“: An excellent lady in this city 
tells what a trial to her her first husband was, being 
a scoffer at holy things; and how, after vainly remon- 
strating with him for years, she at last organized a 
prayer campaign concerning him, ‘and in less than 
three weeks from that time his horse ran away with 
him, and he was thrown ont of the wagon and 
killed.’ ” 

Sopom AND GOMORRAH are to be the centres of a 
revived population and a new commerce in lignite, 
with a rallroad from Jaffa to Jerusalem: The coun- 
try round about the ancient sites of Sodom, Gomor- 
rah, and Babylon abounds in bitumen. This was the 
incentive to the bullding of the railroad from Jaffa 
to Jerusalem, down the Euphrates Valley, for which 
the Saltan of Turkey has recently granted an Eng- 
lish company the right of way. It will eventually 
connect with Egyptian railways. The Jawa point to 
this project as a fulfilment of the prophecy in Isaiah 
xix., 28: In that day (when ‘the Lord shall smite 
Egypt’) there shall be a highway out of Egypt to 
Assyria, and the Assyrian shall come into Egypt and 
the Egyptian into Asayria.’’’ It is evident that the 
ancient curse pronounced on these wicked citles is 
subject to the statate of limitations. | 

TRE JAFFUA (Ceylon) Catholic Guardian vouches 
for a mlracle“ in that place on the feast of St. Sebas- 
tian: A deaf-mute, born of non-Catholic parents at 
Manippay, a close relative of the Kachcherri shroff, 
and about twelve years of age, after having been al- 
lowed to remain for a couple of hours tied to the 
croas erected in front of the er arlne, was 
able to hear and to repeat the Word father, mother, 
otc., for the firat time in her life. The parente of 
the girl, overjoyed at the circumstance, begged the 
Rev. Fr. Ghilini to administer to her the sacrament 
of baptism, which was performed in a most imposing 
manner, I relate the fact as I sawit. Let sceptica 

and scoffers say what they like. There is no deny- 
ing a fact attested by hundreds of eyes and ears.“ 

ALBERTO MARIO, one of the leading republicans 
of Italy, makes this declaration, worthy of the great- 

souled Mazzini, in the Rivista Republicana: “We are 
the declared enemies of the ‘Internationalist’ regi- 
cides, and the adversaries of the ‘Barsanti’ republi- 


cans. Regicidə laa crime! Barsantism is an immo- 
rality! So much for the principles, In regard to their 
consequences: Barsanti republicanism violates the 
dogma of the sovereignty of the people by the apoth- 
eosis of an insurrection, traltorously cansed by small 
minorities, and it thus consolidates monarchy even 
better than plebiscites. Regicide Internationallsm, 
in provoking universal reaction, Increases misery, and 
renders the solution of the problem which it brings 
forward only more difficult, We, who are firm re- 
publicans of old date, send our congratulations to 
Humbert I., King of Italy, npon having escaped the 
dagger of the assassin.” 

THE SPRINGFIELD Republican says: Another 
subject which it will be proper for Congress to go 
slow upon la Senator Lamar’s scheme for a national 
department of health. By all means, put the 
naval surgeons and doctors at something useful if 
possible, but a department of health, on the model of 
the agricultural ‘department’ and the educational 
‘department’ Is too much, That Memphis editor hit 
it right when he sald: We have had heroism; now 
let us have a sewer,’ So we must remind Mr. Lamar 
that what they want down South, after all, is nots 
department of health, but sewers; and if he gets the 
former, his constituents will probably regard the sew- 
ers as quite superfluous. The States of Louisiana 
and Mississippi are just as able to maintain their own 
boards of health as the State of Massachusetts is. 
To quarantine, which must be largely national, we 
have no objection as a national function, but we see 
no call aa yet for a national department.“ 

WE FIND this curious case related in the Secular 
Review; A lady, named England, recently dis- 
missed her cook ‘for refusing to join in the family 
prayers.’ Belleving herself Injured, the domestic 
summoned her former mistress before the County 
Court, claiming s month’s wages in lieu of the usual 
warning, Mrs. England apparently thought herself 
justified in summarily dismissing the cook for the 
misdemeanor of refusing to bend the knee with the 
other servants at the appointed times. The judge, 
Mr. Martineau, gave a verdict in favor of the cook, 
with costa against Mre. England, declaring that, 
unless there was an express stipolation that she was 
to Include attendance at familly prayers io her duties, 
she was legally justified in refusing to join them, 
She went to her altuatlon to cook, not to pray.“ 
This just decision will probably teach other pioua 
ladies who have servants to walt npon them that the 
feudal days have passed away, and with them the 
power of reducing their fellow-creatures to the level 
of serfs and vassals.” 

Toe VINELAND (New Jersey) Independent la 
pretty sharp In its rebuke of a certain phase of relig- 
loalty: Nothing teada more to develop a distrust 
and disbellef in religion than the cant and hypocrisy 
so often committed in its name. It is reported that 
Hunter, rallying from a fit of stupefactlon in which 
he had fatled to recognize his wife and children who 
made their last visit to him, sant this message to his 
wife: Tell my dear wife to prepare to meet me in 
heaven.“ Asa pleco of insulting effrohtery thla has 
no equal. A man who had committed the greatest 
crime known to the law, and who had not evinced 
manhood enough to decently repent and mest his fate 
like a man, sends word to the mother of his children, 
whose life had been made almost anendarable by his 
own infamous conduct, and who has lived a spotless, 
devoted life, to meet him in heayen. The only word 
that fits the situation at all is ‘bosh.’ This great 
assurance of brazen-faced criminals, that the gallows 
will launch them into heaven, ls becoming a stench 
to decent moral nostrils. If they are sure that they 
are the recipients of Infinite pardon and mercy, they 
ought to be reasonably humble and reverent about It, 
and not insult other people, who in morals and relig- 
lous qualities are thelr superiors.“ 
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Liberty versus License: 


TRUE AND FALSE REFORMERS AND REFORMS. 


4 LEOTUBE DELIVERED BEFORE THK VREE RELIGIOUS HO- 
OLETY OF PROVIDENOE, R. I., JANUARY 12, 1879, 


BY MRS. ANNA GABLIN SPENCER. 


I make no excuse for coming before you to-day 
with a plain-spoken discussion of practical questions. 
Weare old enough as an association, and earnest 
enough as Individuals, to meet the problema of the 
day—especially those which bear directly upon our 
standing in the community as ‘Radicals’’—with 
brave frankness and clear statement. 

This Free Religious Association stands pledged to 
the practice of virtue“ as well na the * of 
truth.“ Many wiser and far more brilliant teachers 
come before you, with speculative wings spread to 
catch the latest breezea in the upper air of thought. 
You will not refuse to spend an hour of earnest, if 
more humble, consideration of that which affecta our 
every-day life, with one to whom the duties of free 
religion seem even more Important than its rights or 
privileges. 

In every great reformatory movement, whether in 
religion, general morals, or government, there are 
two supreme tests of character applied: the one to 
the world without, the other within the ranks of the 
reformers themselves. One stupid, blundering gen- 
eration receives from a past, still leas enlightened, a 
heritage of bad conditions, of half-atatements of 
truthe, of — of those principles which 
are folly stated, of feeble and half-hear devotion 
to accepted standards of right-living. Some morning 
hails the birth of one whose clear viaion plerces to the 
heart of some idea but dimly perceived by his fellows. 
Outer Influences, shaped by that power which le 
slowly fashioning the race to some fair parara wo 
can only dream of in our moments of brightest hope, 
are at work to make an epoch of deep significance. 
The occasion and the man together make some moral 
question paramount in importance above all other 
concerns. A crisis in some 1 detail of the 
slowly-developing standard of t approaches, A 
question walts on the judgment and devotion of a 
people for answer: 

“A touchstone, 


’ 
Which testeth all things in the land 
By ita unerring spell.“ 


Though the outward revolution be ever so gradual, 
thongh the 1 reformer be ever so gentle, 
there comes in every such moral criala a great parting 
of the ways. Families, charches, societies divide; 
one part to cling to the old gods and the old tradi-, 
tions, the other to accept the new duties” and the 
new readings of truth that the new occasions 
teach.“ Aa the conflict deepens, the firat seers of 
the freshly-revealed light are joined by a motley fol- 
lowing. The discontented and fretful, to whom what- 
ever Is is wrong; the restless and impatient, who Tong 
for the excitement of contest; the injored an 
wronged, who see great Ere vance only thro the 
colored glasses of personal grievance; the designing 
and self-seeking, who see in moral e only a fine 
chance to attitudinize before a gaping crowd,—these 
all come up to the temple of the new faith to offer 
lip-service with those humble, devont, and loyal souls 
who truly worship. Then comes the inner test, —the 
sifting within the ranks of the reform. To the true re- 
former the whole life la & consecration; means are as 
much bound by the moral law of truth and purity as 
ends; methods must be as clean and wholesome as 
aims. But the true reformer ia In eo small a minority, 
he Is so innocent of the wiles of the world, he makes 
auch slow head way against the ignorance and lnertla of 
the multitude, that the temptation is t to t 
the help of those who for the sake of the principle 
he preaches will fight with the world’s weapons. If 
the reformer be of those who think the universe circles 
round their pet principle, if he be of those who draw 
the scheme of millennial glory on the thumb-nall of 
their special measure, he will be likely, unless ray 
tionally devoted to the ideal and perfect truth, to join 
hands with all who profess his faith, whatever their 
personal character and alms, and whatever their 
crookedness of method, But if he be of those who 
have drunk deep at the founts of Nature and hiatory 
the lesson of patience, if he be of those who have 
the rare wisdom of proportion, and can see how thelr 
little field of moral effort stands related to the great 
garden of truth, he will plant bis seed-thought with 
serene faith, watch it with diligent but not too anx- 
ious care, and be more solicitous to keep his whole 
work and life consistent with the gospel he professes, 
than to gain merely external converts by tricks of 
the politicians, 

The difference between the unselfish devotion of 
the true reformer and the shallow self-seeking of 
those who come in to reap the reward at the end is 

nerally pesceived clearly, if slowly, by the world. 

ut the real confusion @hich exista in the minds of 
many good commonplace people as to what conati- 
tutes reform, in a given caso, Is less easily made clear. 
Sooner or later character in the person makes itself 
manifest, whether it be the savor of life unto life, or 
of death unto death. But when the words Radical,“ 
“Conservative,” “Liberal,” and “Bigot” are bandied 
back and forth as terms of reproach; when what was 
thought too daring a speculation yesterday is accepted 
to-day, and cast aside to-morrow with impatience as 
a timid half-truth,—who shall wonder that the nat- 
orally cautions fear all changes as leading the way to 
the undermining of established order, or be surprised 
that the naturally rash wil! hear naught of putting on 
brakes to check the reckless speed of any movement 
called progress? 

We learn to distinguish between the true and false 


reformer by the self-sacrifice of life and purity of 
method of the one, and by the eager seeking for 
gains, or the use of bad means for securing good ends, 
by the other. Is there any test to apply to so-called 
reforms which will teach us as certainly the difference 
between true and false principles of progress? May 
we learn to judge of measures as of men? Two 
ublic teachers come before us with appeals. They 

th deplore existing wrongs, they both use many of 
the same words, Justice, “liberty,” truth,“ but 
they each charge the other with teaching evll. They 
meg oe equally earnest and honest in ap ce, 
and both look eagerly forward to s future when their 
principles shall accepted. If by thelr deeds we 
may come to know the false and true prophets may 
we also learn to distinguish between the false and 
true prophecy ? 

To answer this question, we must look more closely 
at the inner significance of those tests of character 
which reformers apply to the world and to them- 
selves. It cannot too often be reiterated that in dls- 
cussing moral problems we must make a broad dle- 
tinction between the moral standard and the moral 
life of a people. 

We must separate In our minds that Ideal of what 
constitutes right Hving—an ideal modified by na- 
tonal differences, and by all experience and condi- 
tlon—from personal right-living itself. We must 
never forget that general moral enlightenment is one 
thing and individual morality la another. The {deal 
of goodness which an Individual or nation may have 
depends largely upon external conditions of civiliza- 
tion, education, literature, and government. The 
fidelity of each soul to his ideal of goodness, be that 
ideal more or less developed, depends simply upon 
his devotion to the beat he knows, Reformato 
movements are first teats of our power to a) — 
new statements of truth; and only second, tests of 
our fidelity to the known right. They are primarily 
efforts of growth to perfect the ideal standard of 
goodness, and only after we have received the new 
revelation are they measures of our moral devotion. 

But suppose one be devoted to the right as he sees 
it, and also eager for the last revelation of truth; is he 
then sure of always being wise In hie work of reform ? 
Let the words of Madame Roland, condemned to dle 
by the people for whose true advancement her states- 
man-like brain had schemed, and her devoted heart 
had loved and suffered, be our anawer: “O Liberty, 
what crimes have been committed in thy name!“ 

Under the banners of Freedom, Equality, and 
Fraternity,” homes have been violated, priceless art- 
treasures destroyed, necessary and beneficent laws 
revoked, and personal rights denied by oppressive 
tyranny, as fatally as under the standards of crowned 
kings and rapacious nobles, In the name of Prog- 
resa,” the crystallized wisdom of centuries has been 
melted in the flerce heat of some consuming and 
suicidal passion. It le as often the people as the 
high-prieats who cry, “Cracify him, ¢ y him!“ 
Russla'e Emperor emancipates millions of serfs of his 
own free will, Democratic America passes a fugitive- 
slave bill, and only relaxes her iniquitous hold 
the slave when the lightning of war paralyzes her 
arm, Conservative England recognizes the human- 
ity, and consequent equality of rights, of ita 
women; progressive America puts all its political 
freedom for women into the Goddess of Liberty,” 
which mocks the loyal devotion of her disfranchised 
danghters. 

y friends, be not deceived. There Is a cant of 
reform“ and“ „ as well as s cant of con- 
servatism”’ and ‘‘established order,’—a cant to me 
more insufferable than any other, because more in- 
consistent and shallow. That a law or condition or 
bellef is old, Is no sign in itself that such lø wrong; 
that a law, condition, or bellef is new, Is no sign that 
such is right, That we train under democratic colora, 
ls no proof that we respect the rights of all our tel- 
low-men. That we swear by the king or the pope, is 
no proof that we are oppressors in wish or act. How 
then? If the test of newness and the test of name 
be not enough to determine whether a so-called re- 
form be true or false, by what more interior analyels 
may we discover its quality? 

let. Put it in the witness-box, and question and 
cross-qaestion it as to its motive principles. Are 
you, O audacious theory, daring to oppose yourself 
to the practice of ages,—are you the mistress of license 
or the wife of liberty? Are you trying to get outside 
the dominion of law, or are you appealing from the 
letter to the apirit of law? Do you disobey the lower, 
that the higher obligation may be sacred, and for that 
reason alone? Are you soin love with your own in- 
pasa on that you self-confidently oppose it to the 
united will of your kind, or do you yleld in fearful 
reverence to the impulsion of the hidden law within, 
and only because that bids you do so take iasae with 
the world? Are you the butterfly offspring of some 
exuberant fancy, or were you born of the sweat and 
tears of earnest thought? In your scheme of prog- 
ress, le the moral law pronounced obeolete, or has 
duty the same transcendent place she held in noble 
minds in the past, only with her features touched to 
greater perfection by the hand of the Ideal? Ia free- 
dom with youa means oran end? Do you seeka 
changed condition for itself alone, because you tire of 
the old, or because your unchastened will frets at all 
restraints? or do you seek it because through it you 
desire and hope to reach an easier virtue, a yasr life, 
a nobler devotion for yourself and the world?“ 

Then, after thus searching the heart of the so- 
called reform, we must examine it in its history les- 
son. Have you, O thought-child of to-day, been to 
school to the ages? Haye you traced out your lineal 
ancestry, and can you prove by your pedigree your 
right to existence and control? Have you historical 

roof that you are the ‘next thing’ in moral growth? 
aye you the facts to give us respecting the succesa- 
ful working of your parent-theorles? Are you the 
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logical sequence of anything that has been, and that 
you can tell us good things about? Are you the nat- 
ural outgrowth of some great tendency which by its 
universality la proved to be the work of ‘whatsoever 
forces draw the ages on’? Come you to consciously 
full the old Jaw in {ts latest Interpretation ?”” 

If the questioned reform can clearly prove to the 
mind open to conviction that, first, Its motive princi- 
ple is obedience to a growing ideal of goodness 
rather than a desire to gratify wilful Impulses; and, 
secondly, that It laa logical link in that growing ideal, 
we may safely pledge to It our supreme devotion. If, 
on thé contrary, the movement bearing the sacred 
name of Progress“ be found to be at heart the lust of 
unbridled license of self-expression at the expense of 
social order, or If it be found to be an abnormal and 
ephemeral disease of reaction from abuses of the past, 
then he mast oppose it with equal devotion. 

It seems to me that never before in any country or 
time, was there such pressing need to apply these 
teste to self-styled reforms as in the America of to- 
day. Our soll le new and rank; weeds and flowers 
of thought grow with eq dal luxuriance. Our inatita- 
tone breed free epeculation, and free speculation 
reaches wise or foolish conclusions according to the 
trained capacity to resson, and depth of true culture, 
or the lack of these qualities, In the s8 ator. Our 
air stimulates to quick and essy revolt against exist- 
ing laws, and revolt is good or evil in Its resulta ac- 
cording to the strength or weakness of the moral lifa 
of the revolutionist. 

Let us try in cautious self-distrust, but with brave, 
earnest frankness, Lo apply these testa to nome of the 
great moral questions before us to-day. We can only 
touch briefly upon each, more to dicate the line of 
— — thought than to exhaustively discusa our 
subjects, 

And firat we must speak of edacation, always the 
most vital Interest in morals. I mean by education 
all the personal tralning which one generation gives 
another—tralning In character and in mind. The old 
theory of moral education was of repression, of con- 
stant watching for the worst, of authoritative control, 
of anquestioning obedience to unexplained com- 
mands. The so-called reform In education has for 
tte theory cultivation of individuality, hopeful conf- 
dence In the best, control attenuated to the least pos- 
sible shade of authority, careful explanation to the 
child of why he should do, or should not do, every- 
thing exacted of or denied to him. In general direc- 
tion this le true reform in education, since people 
capable of self government must be trained to inde- 
pendent judgment and self-polse of character in 

outh. et there are some dangerous inferences 

m this modern theory which strip us of the valu- 
able restraint which was in the old system of train- 
ing, without replacing it with any new power capable 
of doing the same work. When caltivation of the 
child’s Individuality results in a deference to Its 
whims and fancies which leads the child to feel that 
the universe le {ts play-house, and constructed solely 
with regard to its desires, we have the not uncom- 
mon spectacle of a spoiled nature, out of which can 
por no fruit of dieciplined will, When confidence 

the divine in human nature subjects the child to 
temptations, to outalde evil, before the mould of his 
virtue has hardened to resistance in the atmosphere 
of home, it results In that fearful increase of juvenile 
depravity which shocks us in the police records of 
to-day. When the lessening of the authority of 
parent and teacher le carried so far as to defraud the 
child of that training in the habit of obedience which 
was the safi of an earlier generation, It results 
in a pert, wilful, self-sufficient, and shallow Independ- 
ence which is the worst possible material out of 
which to build a democratic government, True re- 
form In education is stimalating that sense of moral 
obligation which can alone render outward restraints 
unnecessary by its superior control of the life. True 
reform in education is steeping the child In scientific 
knowledge of the dread results of all unwise and im- 
moral actions in his own life, and, by way of inheri- 
tance, to all who come after him; a knowledge which 
would make the terrors of an imaginary hell forever 
needless, by showing how sternly and trrevucably we 
are held to judgment by our own deeds, rue 
reform In education is not ignoring, but persistently 
using, the old carefully -cultlvated obedience to parent 
and teacher as a stepping-atone to that habitual self- 
discipline by which the child becomes willing ser- 
= to that law of right written in his own consti- 

on. 

In mental training we find, also, dangerous infor- 
ances from our reform“ theories in education. The 
old deference to established canons, the old fixed cur- 

y the old respect for trained inetractors, has re- 
acted so far that we often leave the student to wander 
at bis own vagrant will, or under the guidance of 
323 ignorance, through a pathlese forest of 

owledge; to get laborionsly, after many mistakes, 
a glimpse of that which trained wisdom might have 
led him to without delay. Said a man who had 
spent many years in the study of art in Its applica- 
tion to practical industries, and had spent many 
more years in learning the best method of teaching 
what knowledge he had gained on this subject: 

Why, here in Americs, my training goes for noth- 
ing. My word on art education is not thought by 
ee legislative bodles—who decide whether I am to 

nstruct the children or not—as any better worth 
heeding on the subject to which I have devoted my 
life, than that of some man who in a day’s Impulsive 
work gets out a dashing prospectus of ‘a drawing- 
book series,’ That I have gone to school to past 
art, have Investigated the present Industrial condl- 
tions of the Old World as well sa the new, that I am 
thoroughly educated in my profession, gives me no 
more power than the assumptiona of some educa- 
tional adventurer who has never mastered the A B C 
of pedagogic sclence give him.“ True reform in 


mental training, while it removes that slavish defer- 
ence to the old which hinders advance, reverences 
thoroughness of preparation for instruction too much 
to allow untrained minds to deal with the mental 
life of children. 

In government we find similar disorders resulting 
from mistaking the show for the substance of reform. 
We h out our gay banners, and fire our nolsy 
cannon, In honor of the removal of the seat of govern- 
ment from the king's palace to the people's town- 
meeting house.“ d we do well; although, if wa 
went up to our temples of State in solemn worship 
of all-conquering but easily mistaken freedom, we 
should do better. But even while we rejoice, we 
find that democracy works both ways,—to the eleva- 
tion of the lower classes by giving them political 
power, and to the cheapening of political power by 
making it the easy possession of When political 
service is high business, demands severe and lengthy 
preparation, and confers real and permanent distinc- 
tlon, It is sought by those who raise it still higher by 
their own transcendent qualities and powers. When 
political service le within the reach of all, it may 
easily become the stepping-stone for personal am- 
bition or greed, the ignorant and easily-ahirked 
play of the amateur, or the illegitimate weapon of 
the zealous but unwise religionist, “True reform lu 
government meant always what it meana now,— 
not only growing application of the sacred truth of 
equality of rights for all human kind, bat equal care- 
ful ness of training In political eclence, equal coltiva- 
tion of personal responsibility In government, equal 
stimulation of enthusiasm for public service, of the 
reigning many as of the reigning few. I would that 
every boy and girl In America wore trained like, the 
favored crown princes of monarchic lands, to a true 
conception of the duties, the powers, the honors, of 
sovereigns! I would that in America the ark of the 
covenant of our political liberty were deemed so 
sacred that a man's arm should wither If he touched 
it for unholy ends! Only by giving the substance of 
self-discipline and true culture of character can we 
make it safe to write on our statute booka the name 
and show of self-government. 

I turn now to the great labor problem. Labor- 
reform has one face turned threateningly toward 
society to-day which should be carefully tested. The 
feud between poverty and riches ls as old as the 
inequalities of fortune and as bitter as ungratified 
desire, The crnel law of gain, that “to him that 
hath shall be given, and from him that hath not 
shall be taken even that which he hath,” has always 
raised contentions. The selfishness of power and 
the vulgarity of display on the one hand, the jealousy 
of inefficiency and the hunger of the dissatisfied on 
the other, have resulted ln many a social revolution, 
And that reform in the administration of business is 
needed, none can deny. That human-brotherhood 
theory we talk so grandly about, shows In satirical 
light beside the fact that, all over the world, the 
many overtoll for the Idle few, the multitudes are 
hewers of wood and drawers of water for those to 
whom all labor le low and common. Something is 
wrong and must be righted before the word “Frater- 
ulty“ shall be sught but a mockery, so long as any 
class in our midet are in actual suffering for lack of 
work or from insufficient pay. Something needs re- 
forming, so long as n for study, for soclal 
enjoyment, for reflned ways of Siva for healthful 
and pretty homes, for education of dren, and for 
the proper care of the alck are denied, by their pov- 
erty, to any industrious class among us. They are 
right who protest agalust a condition of things which 
places such a premium on superiority ln mere money- 
getting power, Yet are all the remedies proposed 
true orms? Most of the communistic theories 
advocated look toward some arbitrary distribution of 
wealth, They Indicate some way by which the State 
Is to step In between the 9 and the employed, 
and adjust the relation in the Interest of the latter. 
Now, far be it from us, who have watched with Inter- 
est the Increase and refinement of the functions of 
government, who have seen vital and delicate ques- 
tlons of family relation, education, and charit: — 
dled and settled by law, —far be it from us to declare 
that the State will never grapple with and success- 
fully settle the labor problem. For aught we know, 
the dreamy experiments of the ‘‘Transcendentaliste”’ 
in a community-life whose industrial conditions are 
settled by all, for all, In purely democratic caucus, 
—a life in which, as at Brook Farm,“ dishes are 
washed to the rhythm of classical music, and pota- 
toes are planted aud dug to Emersonian periods,—a 
life ln which all, however gifted, help bear the phys- 
ical burdens of labor, and in which all, however 
mentally undeveloped, have lelaure and Incentive 
for devotion to the artlatle and Intellectual, —for aught 
wo know, such a community-life as this of our 
“Transcendental” e waits In the future of gov- 
eroment for our children’s children, But mean- 
while we test all labor-reform movements with the 
query whether they seek to alter bad conditiona 

ough law or against law. However justice and 
equality of opportunity are to be secured to the in- 
dustrially oppressed, we may be sure lt will not be 
by striking against that order which is the price- 
less growth of ages; it will not be by removing arbi- 
trarlly that sense of ownership of property and land 
which has been such a mighty power in giving sta- 
bility to soclal Institutions; it will not be by violently 
destroying that love of gain and possibility of per- 
sonal accumulation which have been such wonderful 
incentives to civilizing commerce and N art. 
The spirit of too much of our labor. reform talk ie that 
of the man In Boston who made one of the procession 
of workingmen“ who besleged the Mayor last winter 
with somewhat threatening appeals for work. Driven 
into a corner by the crowd, I heard this man say 
flercely to his comrade, ‘This petitioning is all tom» 
foolery. What we want to do la to go up on Beacon 


Hill, smash in the windows, and take what we need! 
Then the rich men would see they'd got to do some- 

Dg. 

The “reform” that has the heart of such lawless- 
ness, such ignorance, such class hatred, we must 
fight with the true kindness of severity and the quick 
vindication of assailed order, however tender our 
hearts may be for the „ misguided multitude In 
whom the criminal neglect and selfish oppression of 
the more gifted and fortunate have bred this frenzy 
of revolt, 

Let us turn now, last of all, to what le called the 
‘social reform,“ In some of its many phases, 

History teaches that the Institution of law-pro- 
tected monogamic marriage is a plant of slow growth, 
Our present social order developed from indlscriml- 
nate lust, throngh patriarchal association of wives 
and concubines, to a condition In which the home la 
the result of the life-long union of one man with one 
Woman, and Ita sacredness counted above all tran- 
sient Impulses, however strong. Latin 8 
more than any other force, haa set for us this mo d 
of fixednoss to love's vows, of statute-bound devotion 
for the one first publicly chosen, whether or not the 
choice would fall on the same one again, could a new 
casting of lota be made. But neither os 
civilization nor religlous teaching has as yet hel 
the passions of mankind within the prescribed 
bounds. The most that bas bean done has been to 
define the home, and press unsanctloned indulgence 
farther and farther back from it. Since increasing 
education and soclal power of women have given 
them more independence, this pressure backward of 
the tides of animalism bas been more marked and 
determined. And at last we have associations of 
many women and a few men, pledged to work in 
public and private for the repression of vice and final 
extinction of all expression of sexual attraction 
which cannot find room to dwell In chaste and per- 
manent marriage. But the signal of auch a war of ex- 
termination, whether sounded to the world as at the 
late ‘International Conference” at Geneva, or whis- 
pered under breath in parlor meetings of moral 
education associations,” or dumbly and quite uncon- 
sciously expressed in the expanding infinence of 
womanhood, this aignal of radical reform finds its 
note to be but one of many, all professing equal con- 
cern for purity, the rights of woman, and the sanc- 
tity of love, On every side spring up social reform- 
ers, Mormons, who, sincerely believing that one code 
of virtue can never hald men and women to identical 
restrictions, give the stronger passions of man legal 
recognition aud honorable dwelling in the marriage 
bond, by plurality of wives. Oneida Communiets and 
other social experimenters, who think personal at- 
traction does not Indicate perfectly that comple- 
mentary 2 — will alone secure the t 
inheritance for children, advocate State ownership of 
the channels of transmitted qualities, The doctors of 
medicine, who find that the unmentionable vices 
which drain the soll about our homes have, like tha 
publie sewers, Openings by which the foul miasma of 

{sense breathes its polson back into the purity of the 
nursery Itself,—these physicians often see no other 
remedy than placing these escape-valves of eee | 
under legal license and regulation. The “free-lover” 
who sees all social troubles to be the result of arbi- 
trary dictation to the affections, who thinks most 
social evils result either from fallure to mate or mles- 
mating, would leave the gate in and out of marriage 
wide open to whosoever would change his loosely- 
assumed bond, These and many others fill the 
with conflicting theories. And doubtless, where 
either is sincere, they have truths to tell of existin 
wrongs. The Mormon points to our statistics o 
prostitution, and asks with pertinent scorn, Are you 
the virtuoas people who can lostract us?” he 
communist in family life points to its well-cared-for 
children, and then tothe neglected and badly-born 
little ones who throng our city streets, and aske, ‘‘Ia 
this the way your selfish marriage of personal im- 

ulse cares for its fruitage?’’ The advocate of 

icensed 8 calle upon us to justify the 
murder of the innocents by the effects of vice, which 
he claims may be palliated, while we engage in the 
Utoplan task of removing vice itself. The ‘‘free- 
lover” points with emphasis to the desecration of the 
lage bond by the union of unloving souls; he 
pictures the evil of Inherited discord and contention 
in the child, and talks of the sabjection of women 
under the sanction of Church and State. To these 
charges of existing evil, what can we do but bow our 
foreheads to the dust and acknowledge our alna? 
Yet not the leas, but with the more searching ques- 
tions, must we try the remedies proposed. 
tory gives us our answer to the Mormon: ‘‘Your more 
primitive type of family life has proved Itself Inade- 
gosia to the demands of a high atata of civilization. 
hild-culture is too expensive business in refined 
communities to be ed on so extensively.” 
the family commanist, the mighty and 
atincta of personal choice and individual parenthood 
stand opposed. To the advocate of licensed prosti- 
tution, we have the actual facts to prove againat him 
that his palliative does not work, that It atimulates 
the cause of disease by giving m fancied security, 
while omnipotent Nature exacta her pound of flesh 
for every sin of indulgence. To the ree- lover“ we 
own that the body of marriage is held more sacred 
than Ito soul in many high places of earth; we admit 
that In homes where the framed certificate of mar- 
riage shows no flaw, tragedies of dominant bestiality 
on the one side, and dumb submissive agony on the 
other, cry to heaven for revenge; we know as well 
as be how unfortanate is that child whose birth- 
dower ls not of love. 

Yet when he bids us reform by removing all ex- 
ternal obligations because the spiritual lawa are often 
violated, and rarely understood In their true signif- 
cance, he babbles of the criminal's hoaven,—a place 


To 
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withont law. Go to history again for your lesson. 
First, unbridled desire, only bounded by the power 
to capture andcommand. Next, the homestead land 
staked off, and the populous harem built. Then the 
germ of monagamle marri in the absoluta owner- 
ship of one woman only, at ownership made nec- 
essary to protect the wife from the brutality and lust 
of other men than her husband. Then the more 
honored wife, with | y-protected concubines, as 
in Rome, or with socially uncondemned mistresses, 
as in Greece, to dlepute her power with her husband. 
Then the marriage covenant of our civilization, which 
forbids all legal recognition of any union save of one 
to one, and makes al) illicit connections more and 
more condemned by society. Would that we could 
go further and say: last, the sacredness of the mar 
riage bond universally respected in spirit and in letter. 
But, alas, we cannot. Still the mournful procession 
of those women whom Mr. Lecky calls ‘‘sorrowfal 
priestesses of civilization” parades the streets. Still 
wasteth at noonday that lence of vice which 
walketh in darkness. Still good women bear about 
with them the hateful consciousness that a gulf is 
fixed between them and others of their sex; a gulf of 
man-made, one-sided laws, conditions, and penalties; 
a gulf bridged by men who have free access either 
way. Still mothers shudder as the little feet grow 
larger and travel the world’s highways, lest they sink 
in the pitfalla of evil, But who that bas thought 
fails to see that to have driven a vice out of a legal 
noms, out of a social vantage, Into the outer desola- 
tion of dishonored hiding, is to have well begun Ita 
overthrow ? 

Until the home was firmly built on the undonbted 

arity of one woman who was its head, until that 
ee was protected from all legal and recognized so- 
cial affillation with vice, neither the dignity of moth- 
erhood nor the power of woman’s purity could be 
sufficiently respected by men to begin the work of 
thorough restraint without. Now, but not before, we 
may well look forward with hope to the time when 
the teachings and influence of pure men and of brave, 
free women shall be potent to place every instinct of 
humanity under the control of reason. 

And in the light of these thoughts, how stand the 
theories of those we have mentioned? Mark you, 
they are theories for the most part based on the prin- 
ciple of making Indulgence safe or legal. They all 
beat against the laws which have recorded the grow- 
ing sense of permanent obligation In the marriage 
bond. As such, we protest against them as false re- 
forms. He who teaches such doctrines, whether he 
be the coarse fellow who seeks warrant for license, or 
the one whose pure heart and sarnest purpose have 
deen beguiled by the semblance of reform, is a dan- 
gerous leader. 

Because the sealed house built for your marri 
love by law is sometimes uncomfortably close, would 

ou go back to the gypay's tented camp of a night? 
. the walled fortress of childhood’s protection 
has not yet fully secured the home against the ratda 
of secret vice, would you tear that fortress down? 
Because the law binds where you would be unbound, 
would you revoke the slowly-distilled wisdom of the 
ages to gratify your Impulse? Because the passions 
are still dangerously strong, would you remove those 
slowly accumulating restraints which give those true 
reformers who work toward more and more chas- 
tened desires a place of vantage to work from ? 

The line of real historic development of social order 
is in the direction of more and more sacrificing the 
personal wish to the combined wisdom and the good 
of the whole. Trae reform in social conditions fa 
that which fills the body of home which law has made 
with the soul of a self. ruled virtue. True reform In 
marriage la to intensify the feeling of reaponsibility 
to the future respecting it; It Is to purge the decisiona 
leading to it, more and more, of sensuality; It 1s to 
call wisdom as well as love into the high conncll- 
chamber that determines the happiness or unhappl- 
ness of two human beings, and fatefully predicts the 
inheritance of others. True reform in marriage ia to 
deepen the sense of unselfish devotion to faml)y In- 
tereats, and to restrain more and more that passion 
which, governed, is crowned with creative power,— 
which, ungoverned, works the ruin of all life. 

I know of but one principle which can gnide us 
safely through the tangled maze of conflicting theo- 
ries of reform on all vexed queations,—that princl- 
ple which has been exemplified by all great reform- 
ers: namely, the principle of following up the first 

Ummerings of moral obligation recorded in existin 
Ew to their logical ends, and to their more spiritu 
signification. The appeal of the true reform is al- 
ways to the sense of duty, not to the power of the 
personal wieh. They who lead the race to higher 
revelations of truth and nobler devotione to right do 
so always by the one road of unselfish consecration 
to the law of truth and right. And true reformers 
show only cautious and fearful tampering with those 
statute rules of human conduct which have been 
slowly deduced from the experience of ages. True 
reformers only break with existing Jaws and condi- 
tions for the eats of building wider and more 
stately dwelling-places for the growing idea whose 
Eu they find fo such laws and conditions. Increas- 

ng liberty is only found in more perfect obedience to 
better understood and expressed law. All else which 
bears the sacred name of liberty is license in mas- 
querade. Revolt against the world’s commands is 
only justified when those commands prohibit us from 
obeying a higher law. 

I have taken up these topics to-day because I think 
the time has come when the teats which radical re- 
ligion applies to the outside world are turning inward, 
Radical religion, if It means anything, means the st- 
tempt to work ont in actual life the theorles of ra- 
tional, philosophic, thought-respecting government, 
moral standards, and personal ue, Speculation is 
not life; sclentific investigation ts not practice; but 


religion ts llving, vital, practical devotion to Whatever 
Ideals of right and truth we hold. It is good and 
helpful to talk about truth as we see It,“ but relig- 
ton te a blasphemy on the lips of an Individual or or- 
ganization which does nothing but talk, which does 
not seek to exempllfy itself, and make manifest in 
the world ite latest-born thought. But practical ef- 
forts of all sorts bring about our ears thia din of op- 
posing theories. And we cannot ehirk the hard task 
of argument, and often antagonistic argument, If we 
are to do any work in the world, Radical religion 
has now to meet, to question, to sift, the theorles of 
all those who call themselves of ita order. Free re- 
ligiona organizations, If they are to live, must define 
themselves on the great problems of morals. Indi- 
vidual leaders must show whether they are ot those 
who seek to reform the world by fulfilling law, or by 
opposing law. No other force in the community ex- 
capt radical religion has power to teach the trae prin- 
ciples of progress; for no other Is at once bound to 
perfect freedom of speculative thought and perfect 
devotion to discovered law. Within our own ranks 
must go on the conflict begun outside; the conflict 
which will separate the true from the false In so- 
called progress; the confilct which will show, notonly 
who is with us, but who ls of us; the conflict which 
will try our own souls to prove whether we are seek- 
ers of that personal Indulgence which would make 
our selfish wish the rule of life, or whether we are 
devout and earnest followers of that sacred purpose 
of the universe, to bind all in one holy order of obe- 
2 which is revealed more and more clearly year 
y year. 

May each soul here present be found the advocate 
of the true and not the false, as we go on to the fierce 
nan m battle which, I believe, awaits us in the near 

ture ' 


EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH, 


A GEORGIA REPUBLICAN BELIEVES THAT FREE SCHOOLS 
ARE THE ONLY MEANS OF BREAKING UP 
t THE SOLID SOUTH, 


A resident of Georgia, who holds a prominent po- 
sition in the Republican party in that State, and fa 
now present in this city, war visited by a Tribune re- 
porter recently, to whom he spoke freely on the state 
of political affairs in the South, with which he ia 
thoroughly conversant. “The Tribune's correspond- 
ence from South Carollna,’’ said he, “exposing the 
systematic intimidation of Republican voters lu that 
State, and the fraudulent methods employed to secure 
a ‘solid South’ for the Democratic party, ls accom- 
plishing a good work. Seventeen years after the act of 
seceasion, the spirit which actuates the leaders of the 
Southern Democracy is the same. They have not 
learned one new principle; thelr defeat only taught 
them discretion. te sovereignty is their political 
creed now, as It was before the war; instead of sla- 
very they want a feudal control of labor. To estab- 
lish this, they are fighting for the control of the gov- 
ernment, This they will attain by political action if 
possible, through the political sentimentallem of some 
Northern States it may be, but by force if necessary 
and possible. They do not propose to take the field 
again as rebels. If the old issues are to be fought 
over again, the South will fight from the position of 
the government, against the North sa the rebels. 
These are the views of the leaders, the landed arie- 
tocracy, a class embracing only à small propor- 
tion of the people, but by reason of their thorough 
organization, singleness of purpose, superior educa- 
tion and desperation, the absolute masters of the 
Southern Democracy. Many good men act with the 
Democratic party in the South who do not approve 
of the policy adyoeated by the Bourbon leaders, but 
the latter control the party and compel the masses to 
obey their commande.“ 

“Do you believe these leaders desperate enough to 
plunge us into another war?“ 

“They are desperate enough for anything. Do you 
imagine that the men who thro social ostracism, 
vilification, intimidation, force, fraud, and murder 
have gained the control of all the governments of the 
Southern States would stop at anything to accom- 
plish the designa for which the South has already 
suffered so much? They wonld fight again, but their 
chief hope llea in legislation, With this view they 
are pushing all their ablest men to the front, and the 
delegation 1 the South in the Incoming 
Congress will be found one of the strongest It haa 
had there for generations, and will be doubly strong 
from its singleness of purpose and devotion to that 
1 cause’ to which through force, fraud, and 
ballot-stuffing It owes ita presence there with so solid 
a front.” 

Ho do you acconnt for the hold the Democratic 
leaders have over the Southern Democracy?“ 

„The prestige of birth and education. Were edu- 
cation as general in the South as it is In the North, 
such a thing as a solld South’ would be out of the 
question, ith a good system of free schools at work 
in Georgia, the power of the Bourbons would be 
broken forever in ten years; without such a system, 
It seems likely to perpetuate itaelf. Common schools 
free to all, are the only means by which the old feuda 
doctrine of a privileged class can ever be eradicated 
from the Southern nature. When seven millions of 
whites and four millions of blacks in the South have 
been educated to read and think, and vote for them- 
selves, and to regard themselves in all the civil attri- 
butes of manhood and freedom as the peers of the 
one million landed aristocracy, the South will begin’ 
to realize what American civilization is,—and not till 
then, I have helped make education the watchword 
of the Republican party in Georgia. Through it we 
are attracting moderate Democrats to work with us, 
while we have aroused, if possible, a more bitter an- 
tagonism among the Bourbons, They see in the free 
system of edacation we advocate the downfall of their 


supremacy and the building up of a civilization that 
knows and acknowledges no superiority of race. To 
defeat Independent Democrata who advocate schools 
for the enfranchisement of the South, the Bourbona 
have arrayed all thelr forces of lias, fraud, and intim- 
idation, with the same bitterness as though fightin 
against Republicans. For they realize that to ylel 
the State 2 to the friends ot free educa- 
tion would be to forego all thelr schemes against the 
national government.“ 

“Do they not realize that to consolidata the South 
means a consolidation of the North?“ 

The result of your November elections opened 
their eyes to that ln a andden and unex man- 
ner. It amazed them, but that it will divert them 
from thelr purpose is not 288 The Southern 
leaders may be turned from thelr path, but It will 
only be to seek another leading to the same end. 
The North has always been slow to comprehend or 
believe the intrigues of the South. It did not undar- 
stand the political danger In 1861 until the war was 
actually begun, If it is wise, it will not be caught a 
second time. Southern aims are the same now as 
then, only their tactics are changed. Southern lead- 
ers watch closely the course of events in the North 
and shape thelr policy accordingly. Let Northern 
Republicans imitate them in watchfulness, and assist 
the cause of free education in the South as the speed- 
lest means of putting an end to all distinctions of 
birth and class, education also means the 
building up of the Republican party In the South. 
It will detach a large following of the whites from 
the Democracy, to which they are only bound by the 
chains of ignorance. And whenever the Republican 
party shows Itself able to protect and advance the 
blacks, it Is sure of the colored vote, 

"And, finally, there Is one more Important polnt. 
The North must be brought to see that the conver- 
sion of the South to Republican Ideas must be a po- 
litical missionary work, if it Is ever to be realized In 
our times, The ideas have been planted there, and 
are of such vitallty that they will grow, although left 
to themselves. But If they are to amount to auy- 
thing in the present, they must be alded from the 
North. The Republican party ls well organized in 
the South, but it ls without men thoroughly imbued 
with the ideas of true republicaniam, able to cops 
with the leaders of the wealthy class. With this 
clasa it ia a money fight, for the control of labor la 
what they seek, and that means money. As the fleld 
now stands it is money, supported by Indifference 
and ignorance, agalnst the principles of education 
and enlightenment which are organized in the Re- 

ablican party. If you can detach the indifferent and 
gnorant support from the wealthy leaders, you can 
convert the South to republicanism. The way to thla 
Hes through education.— V. F. Tribune, Janu ary 1. 


HO ꝛ—e—¾ ma᷑ — ſy— 
DEATH OF THEODORE BROWN. 


[We are pained to learn by the Worcester Datly 
Spy of January 27 that another warm friend of TRR 
INDEX, and one of the Stockholders of the Index 
Association who never neglected to do his part in 
sustaining it, has gone to his long rest. Though 
personally unacquainted with Mr, Brown, we know 
that every good cause la the poorer for his death. It 
is such men as he who give liberalism ite chief claim 
to public respect. His relatives have our sincere sym- 
pathy lu their great loss.—Ep.]| 

The death of Mr. Theodore Brown, which occurred 
suddenly Saturday morning, removes another of the 
men who have been prominently identified with the 
business interests of Worcester for the lust half-cen- 

„Mr. Brown came to this city from Providence 
in 1828, when but sixteen years of After work- 
Ing as an apprentice with his brothers Albert and 
William, at that time and for many years after the 
leading custom clothiers of central Massachusetts, 
he was admitted to the firm, which was known as 
W. & A Brown & Co., the other members belng 
Albert, who died In 1854, and William, who died ln 
1872. Since that time he has retained his interest In 
the business, which ls now conducted under the firm 
name of W. & T. Brown, and is the oldest clothing 
house in the city. In his business relations Mr. 
Brown’s dealings were always marked by the strictest 
integrity, and his business associates will ever remem- 
ber hia career among them as an example worthy of 
Imitation and perpetuation. Socially, he was one of 
the most eable of men. With a refined literary 
taste, which was most carefully cultivated, a retentive 
memory and pleasing, manner, hls soclety was much 
sought, and among hla large circle of acquaintauces 
he was ever a welcome guest, hla ready and brilliant 
but refined wit, his keen appreciation of the humor- 
ous, and his superior cqnversational powers making 
him a most agreeable companion. He had the happy 
faculty of always looking upon the brightest aide of 
life, was ever cheerful and cordial in his greeting, 
and never refused his ald in furthering a reform, 
social or moral, giving freely of his time to any move- 
ment in elther direction, and materially forwarding 
the work by his close and earnest application. LI 
eral In hia treatment of all questions, he respec 
and attentively listened to the opinions expressed by 
others, his way of presenting his broad and generous 
views winning for him the respect of his most radi- 
cal opponents upon mattera under consideration. 
Whether discussing a serious or humorous question, 
hia conversational powers were such that he was en- 
abled to command attention and disarm eriticlam by 
his frankness, slocerity, and never-failing geniality, 
Although sixty-seven years of age, he was young in 
heart and manner. He was alert and youthful in hie 
carriage to the last, and he kept hia boyish heart 
although he was nearly at the Sour of the allotted 
threescore years and ten, and was never regarded other- 
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wise than youthful In years by the younger genera- 
tion, who were always glad to have him with them. 
Zo much was he interested in the things of to-day 
that those who enjoyed his society hardly realised 
that he had seen so many years of active life. Hla 
death was sudden and unexpected. He waa about 
as usual on Thursday, was somewhat Indleposed on 
Friday and kept to the house. Early Saturday morn- 
ing he — 5 of an oppressed feeling about the 
chest, turned upon his side and died quletly and 
almost instantly. The immediate cause of bis death 
was shown by a post-mortem examination to have 
been fatty degeneration of the heart. Mr. Brown 
was a veteran walker. No one knew so well as he 
the best attractions of the woods and flelds of Worces- 
ter and the surrounding towns. He was thelr con- 
stant friend and visitor, and knew the names and 
habits of the various birds, and where to find the wild 
flowers which are the most carious and rare, In this 
he strongly resembled Henry D. Thoreau, his friend, 
while living, and whom he has now gone to join, 
His friendly relationship to other men of letters ls 
well known. The fact that be was himself an occa- 
sional contributor to the columns of the periodicals 
of the day ia not so well understood. Harper's Mag- 
azine, in ita collection of wit and humor, has had 
articles of which he was the author. In another 
veln is the following, which he sent to TRE INDEX, 
and which we cat from that journal: 
AN ENIGMA. 
More subtie than suntight aw I; 
The life of all action and thought; 


Without me your best projects ale, 
With me your worst may be fraught. 


Men invent many ways me to bind, 
And exclusivaly make me thelr own; 
And, when feeling most sure me to find, 
They're surprised to find 1 bave flown. 


The Shekinahs I build and forsake; 
Contented in few long to stay; 
Bivens saw ones tie my business to make 
At game forever I play. 
realm is all Nature and art; 
n high and low places I dwell; 
Of heaven I am the best part 
And also the worst part of hell. 


SWITZEBLAND, 


GENEVA, Dec. 27, 
Yeot another draft of law, for the consideration of 
the Grand Council of Geneva! This time it ts noth- 
ing less than the question of the separation of Church 
and State, a delicate and thorny subject, which will 
probably entall the burial of more than one political 
party in this town and elsewhere. The problem is an 
exceedingly complex one in this place, on account of 
its nati traditions, its geographical position, sur- 
rounded as It is by French population i t and in- 
tensely Roman Catholic, and Its ecel tical proper- 
ties, otc., etc., —all matters which tend to entangle the 
uestion; and it needs some moral courage to face 
the discussion, particularly as it is not the first time 
It has been mooted and set aside, We must, how- 
ever, recognize the fact that the present je an unus- 
wally favorable moment to bring it forward; the stern 
ox mcee of the last few years have shown with 
what a strong arm the civil power can regulate relig- 
fous matters; how undesirable It ls, at the same time, 
that It should turn theologian; and how ready It is to 
touch to the quick the many inconveniences of this 
allly marriage between Church and State,—a union 
which embitters the existence of both, One day it 
js the State that oppresses and tyrannizes over the 
Ohurch, the next it las the Church that encroaches 
upon the righta and dignity of the State; peace 
scarcely over axista between the two, and la never of 
long duration. Let us, then, separate the two; let us 
ronounce a divorce between State and Church! 
is the proposal now started. Mr. H. Fazy, the 
author of this proposal, hopes to solve the whole 
roblem in five short paragraphs; but even this, the 
ournal de Geneve finds too complicated, and de- 
mands that the question should be put purely and 
simply before society in this form: Does the Gene- 
veso public want the separation of the Church from 
the State, or does it not? If the sovereign people 
pronounce in the affirmative, then the Grand Coun- 
ell should be charged to elaborate a law on the sub- 
in conformity ee N law esson- 
y practical, but carefully respecting the numerous 
interests and even the prejudices attached even in 
these days to so-called National or State religions. 
It is not possible to treat pastors and curés in the 
same way as one does servants with whom one is 
discontented, by simply turning them off; society 
is too ceremonious and E for that. Then, 
ain, there is the question of edifices, churches, tem- 
ples, and presbyterles, and especially, among these, 
the question of the Cathedral of St. Plerre. We do 
not refer to the venerable building itself alone, al- 
though that is of great artistic value for its own sake 
but ause It is a sort of symbol or standard of 
Genovese Protestantism, a sacred fane, a sort of Tem- 
pe of Mecca, if we may be allowed the comparison, 
timately associated with the Reformation and the 
rise of Protestantism all over the world. Should re- 
ous sentiment ever so change in Geneva as to per- 
t the celebration of High Mass in the Cathedral of 
St. Pierre, Protestantism will have suffered a fearful 
blow, and the bones of the martyrs of the alxteanth 
and seventeenth centuries might well tremble in their 
tombs. To whom, then, shall St. Pierre belong? If 
we understand Mr. Faay aright, he would make it an 
inalienable public property. The city of Geneva 
should be Its guardian, and should still devote it to 
poste worship, subject to the réquirements of the 
tate for State ceremonies, elections, etc. ; but we fall 
to find any guarantee that Protestantiam shal! have 
its rights in the Church respected. In this matter, 
We see agordian knot; one not to becut with a sword, 
but to be carefully and laboriously unravelled. 


As to the effect of this law on parties, we can al- 
ready 5 2 the en padi will 8 
energetically against any separation Whatever. ey 
created a National Catholle Charch, and they will 
support thelr own creation to the end. On the other 
hand, the conservatives are divided: some are rather 
afraid of what to-morrow may bring forth; and oth- 
ers on the contrary warmly support the project, #0 as 
to be able to filng a heavy stone at the ratlonallste, 
who now take the Jeading part in the official adminis- 
tration of the Protestant Church. 

The “Old Radicals,” Mr. Fazy’s party, favor the 
scheme most; and as regards the ultramontanes they 
of course are dissidents; they receive no money from 
the State coffera; they have deen turned out of all 
their churches! What can theydo? Their organ, 
the Courrier de Geneve, speaks ambiguously; it re- 
produces Mr. Fazy’s speeches and arguments, but 
makes no comment; but nevertheless we should not 
be surprised if that y were to resolutely support 
the proposed separation, in spite of the Syllabus hav- 
ing pronounced an anathema on the principle and its 
supporters; but heaven is forgiving, and much more 
so the Vatican; eapecially under auch a Pope as Leo 
XIII., who seems to be inclining more and more to a 

«liberal policy. —Continent and Swiss Times. 


A SELF-3UPPORTING OHUROM. 


The Evening Post has long been of opinion that 
the American theory of a self-supporting Church 
ought to be carried to ite full and legitimate concla- 
sion; that the separation between the Church and 
the State ought to be complete. It has always 
seemed to us that the Roman Catholic claim, that 
secular education ought to be combined with relig- 
ious instruction ia substantially conceded by Protest- 
ants when they insist upon reading the Bible in the 
common schools, or upon introducing any religious 
exercises whatever there; or, at all events, that they 
throw away the advantage of a clear, logical, and con- 
sistant position in resisting the demands of Roman 
Catholics when they take the ground that age ard 
has any relation to free public Instruction more than 
it has to the collection of taxes or the administration 
of the sheriff's office, 

The absolute separation of Church and State 
should Include the total discontinuance of contribu- 
tions of public money, direct or Indirect, to the sup- 
— any religious establiahment. We have never 

able to ses the slightest difference in principle 
between the appropriation of a certain sum of money 
raised by tax to a particular church and the release 
of that charch from a tax on its pro to the same 
amount. The cost of the benevolent act in either 
case falls upon the cml ig im erally. In the one 
case the zum is levi rectly upon all bat the 
church property. In the other case all property but 
that of the church is obliged, In consequence of this 
exemption, to pay a larger share of the expenses of 
government. 

A secolar anpa which contends for this abso- 
lute separation o urch and State perhaps incurs a 
saspicion of indifference to religious education, or a 
carelessness as to whether the Church is maintained 
or not. Weare therefore glad to recelve timely and 
valuable relnforcament such as comes from Christ 
Church in this city. In his sermon Sunday night the 
Rey. Dr. Shipman, the rector of that Protestant 
Episcopal parish, took strong ground on both of the 
questions to which we have jast referred. Remark- 
ing on the strangeness of the truth that it took 
Christian nations more than seventeen centurles to 
begin to giye effect to the words of the founder of 
Chrlatlanlty,.— My kingdom is not of this world, — 
he showed how in some particulara an effort ie still 
made to unite the two. While he opposed the 
Romanlst's scheme to propagate religion by means 
of State fonds raised for the. support of common 
schools, he held that the Protestants were wrong 
in claiming a legal right to have the Bible read as a 
religious book at all. In omitting to teach religion,” 
said he, the public school is not irreligious, It 
simply leaves that branch of education where it prop- 
erly bolong in the family and the ch . In re 
spect to the exemption of church property from 
taxes Dr. Shipman gave some Interesting statiatica. 
It seems that the value of thie property la now about 
five hundred mililons of dollars. Before many years, 
at the presant rate of increase, it will be thres thou- 
sand millions, In respect to all thie property he con- 
tended that nothing more could be asked than la 
asked ln behalf of other property, that It shall have 
the protection of the government. “That which is 
protected by government may juatly be compelled to 
maintain it.” When the operation of this rule ls 
suspended the government really in effect contributes 
to the support of the owner of the property which 
profits by the suspension. Dr. Shipman’s ents 
against the direct or Indirect support of the Church, 
In whole or in part, by the State were substantially 
those which we have presented. His conclusions 
wore set forth in this forcible way :— 

“I would like to see all church property throughout 
this land taxed to the last dollar's worth, not merely 
as n matter of justice, bat in the interest of religion 
itself. The effect of anything like compulsion ln the 
matter of religion is to engender prejudice against it. 
The Church cannot surrender her proud position of 
boing a kingdom not of this world without suffering 
for it in the blight of her spiritual life. The churches 
oj fight this question, but sooner or later the battle 

go against them, and their retreat, I fear, will 
De Moy ORIF with dented armor, but with banners 
80 


The church which cannot maintain itself without 
the help of the State may well be allowed to fail; but 
we believe that a curious lack of faith le shown by 
the contention that the Church cannot be wholly 
self-supporting. If all public subsidies should be 


withdrawn from it Ita prosperity would not be im- 
paired in the slightest degree; while some embar- 
rassing questions which now and then arise in the 
administration of public affairs would be set at rest 
finally by a conalstent application of the principle of 
an absolute separation of Church and State.— N. F. 
Evening Poast. 


CHUBOHM DEBT-LIFTING. 


It often happens in the trial or a suit at law that 
what Ia kept-out of the case ls of more interest and 
significance than what gets into lt. This ls certainly 
true of the litigation which has just given the Brook- 
lyn Tabernacle a first-rate advertisement. The sult 
In forth was one brought by Mr, W. J. Gelston against 
Dr. Talmage’s society, to recover money advanced b 
the plaintiff as {ts late treasurer. The defendant ad- 
mitted the claim, but posed to offset it in part 
with a subscription of the plalntiff's to the fund for 
extinguishing the Tabernacle debt. The plaintiff In 
turn admitted the subscription, but contended that 
he was not bound by it, because, not to too fine a 
point upon it, it was obtained upon what would ba 
called, in the brutal language of secular affairs, false 
I that when the subscriptions were called 

or It was understood that they were not to be paid 

unless enough was subscribed to extinguish the whole 
debt; that the amount of the debt was represented 
to be lesa by many thousands of dollars than it really 
was; that some of the subscriptions Na amon the 
fund was swelled were what are called in worldly 
auctions bogus bids,” made to induce persons to 
subscribe; and much more to like effect. 

It is of little concern to the public whether Mr, 
Geleton gets hie money or not; but it ls a matter of 
some interest to know whether or not his charge of 
substantial false pretences ls true. The jurors are 
reported to have beén divided equally on this ques- 
tion, and last evening they were discharged as una- 
ble to agree. As we understand the case, under the 
raling of the court the plaintiff was not allowed to 
show what the actual amount of debt was when he 
subscribed, but was held in law to be liable upon the 
statement made on the memorable Sunday of debt- 
lifting in the Tabernacle. That le, subscribers were 
bound to pay if the whole amount then called for, 
872,500, was raised. As we said in the beginning, 
the question thus kept out of the case was more lu- 
teresting than any question which was let into it; 
and some of the evidence relating to it which was re- 
jected will attract = great deal more attention than 
any evidence which was received. Certain signifi- 
cant correspondence by tel between Dr. Tal- 
mage and a nephew in Baltimore, and a letter from 
— pastat to the trustees u pe Post to a the 

ay mind very pertinent, on technical gro 
the jury was not permitted to know anything about 
them. It will be a superhuman effort,“ says the 
pastor to the trustees, “to rales $93,000; but God can 
and will help us.“ This fixes the amount of the 
debt; but confidence in supernatural ald seems to 
have 40 far diminished that the “superhuman effort“ 
was called for only to the extent of twenty thonsand 
dollars less than che actual amount. For the Lord's 
sake, say yes,” exclaims Dr, Talmage by wire, after 
exhorting his nephew’s house to subscribe five thon- 
sand dollars to start the business. Later in the same 
day he asks, still by wire, whether his nephew and 
his nephew's partner will allow him to pledge them 
for five thousand dollars aplece, provided—these are 
his words—‘‘I make up to each of you privately the 
difference between your subscriptions and five thou- 
sand,’ Upon this the nephew takes up bla end of 
the wire, saying :— 

“Cannot permit the course ea ted. Frankness, 
earnestness, and faith, without deception, will com- 
mand succeas,”? 

Nothing need be added to this comment, by a busi- 
ness firm, on the methods of a minister of the gospel; 
bat Mr., Kimball and Mr. Ives and other persons may 
be seriously asked, Is it not about time to put a stop 
to the business of church debt-lifting by Sunday 
auctions ?—New York World. 
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ice. 


THE INDEX accepts every result of sciénce and sound 
josenings witbout seeking to harmonize it with the Bible. 


recognizes no authority but that of reason and right, It 
belleves in Truth, Freedom, Progress, Equal Rights, and 
Brotherly Love. 


The transition from Christianity to Free Religion, through 
which the civilized world is now passing, but which it 
Uttle understands, ls even more momentous in itself an 
great transition of the Roman 
INDEX aims 


features, and offers an oppo nity for 

discussions on this subject which find no fitting place in 
other papers, 

N. B.—No contributor to THE INDEX, editorial or other- 

wise, is ay ee for ee in its columns 

or her own individual 1 west 

y the 


TO VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTORS.—Only Short Arti 
ales desired. Unused Manuscripts not returned. 


FRANO ELLINGWOOD ABBOT, . . . der. 

WILLIAN J. POTTER, WILLIAM H. Spxnoze, Mas. E. D. 
CHENEY, GEORGE Jacon HOLYOAEB (England) Dav H. 
CLARE, MRS. ELIZABETE CADY BTANTON, J. L. STODDARD, 
ELAmU Wor-, O. D. B. MILLS, W. D. LE SUEUR, BENJ. 
F. UNDERWOOD, ALBEBT WARREN KELSEY, JAMES E. 
OLIVER, Edtiortal Contributora. 


SPECIAL NOTICE, 


The masterly, statesmaniike, and eloquent address 
of Judge Hurlbut on “The Liberty of Printing.“ 
proving unanewerably the constitutional right of 
Congress to prohibit the circulation of obscene liter- 
ature through the malle, and demonstrating to the 
entire satisfaction of all who will listen to reason 
that the postal law of 1878 should be amended, but 
not repealed, has been printed for cheap distribution 
in the form of an eight-page tract, and can now be 
had at this office. No better service to the liberal 
cause at present can be rendered than by circulating 
everywhere this wise, weighty, and noble plea for 
private liberty and public morality combined. Price, 
single copies, 5 centa; five copies, 10 cents; fifteen 


copies, 25 cents; forty copies, 50 cents; one hundred 


eopies, $1.00. 

Erratum.—On page 6, second column, twenty- 
fourth line, the words authority is desired“ should 
be corrected to read authority is derived.“ This is 
the only typograpbſeal error noticed by the author, 
and it le of sufficient importance to the maln argu- 
ment to be thus publicly pointed out. 


CORRECTION. 


The types last week, by no fault of theirs, made me 
call the New York Daily Indicator a provincial paper, 
when I meant to say financial. They also made me 
say that a certain ecclesiastical law was pursued by 
stealth, when I meant to say It was procured by 
stealth. If I were young, I would buy a “‘type- 
writer.“ E. w. 


Mr. B. F. UNDERWOOD will lecture at Meriden, 
Connecticut, February. 15 and 16. He makes friends 
wherever he is heard. 

Tue Literary World of February 1 has two articles 
on Mr. Chadwick's Bible of To-day—a fair one by 
Nicholas P. Gilman and a filppant one by Howard 
Crosby. As specimens of two opposite styles of crit- 
icism, the impartial and the dogmatic, they are 
equally successful, 

Tue THRANES of the Index Association are cor- 
dlally returned to’ their numerous friends who have 
deen active of late in procuring new subscribers to 
Tre INDEX; and we add our own personally. It is 
very encouraging to find that our efforts to advance 
the cause of true liberalism find response in other 
minds. Unable to reply by letter to the many kind 
words we have received, we cannot refrain from this 
simple but hearty general acknowledgment. 

A sUBSCRIBER İn Jefferson, Ohio, thus wrote on 
January 14, about one of the beet of men and no- 
blest of thinkers: “Mr. Chas. D. B. Milla gave us a 
fine lecture upon Huxley“ last evening in the parlors 
of Mr. J. A. Giddings (who, by the way, ls the son 
of the revered Joshua R. Giddings, of antl-slavery 
fame). All were highly pleased with Mr. Mills and 
his offort, and many expressed a desire to hear him 
again. For my part I wish our land could be thor- 
oughly canvassed by ‘evangelists’ like him, and the 
glorious doctrines of the fres religious faith presented 
to the people. Thousands are ready to drink at its 
life-giving foun’ ye 


LIBERALISME AND LIBERTINISM. 


It is customary to class as liberals in religion all 
those who, for whatever reason, have become discon- 
tented with Orthodoxy, and who no longer believe it 
to be true. It is inconsiderately taken for granted, 
not only by the Orthodox (who often know no bet- 
ter), but also by very many liberals themselves, that 
disbellef In the popular religious doctrines of the day 
constitutes the sole and sufficient bond of union in 
the great liberal army. If this were true, then it 
would be aleo true that liberalism le, as has been so 
often asserted by preachers and members of the dom- 
inant churches, merely negative and destructive in 
ita character,—that it has no mission but to attack 
and destroy the Christian Church. 

These things, however, are not true. Genuine lib- 
eralism does not rest on negations of any sort; true 
liberala repudiate emphatically the charge that their 
real bond of union is sympathy in negations. Re- 
pulsion la not attraction, and of itself creates no at 
traction. There can be no attraction unless there 18 
something which attracts. The attractive power of a 
posltlve common end must be felt, before union in 
spirit or in work can possibly exlet. Has liberalism 
any such positive common end ? 

Certainly not, if Uberallem means merely disbellef 
of Orthodoxy; certainly not, If all who disbelieve in 
Orthodoxy are to be reckoned liberals. But we deny 
that merely to disbelleve in Orthodoxy makes a man 
worthy of that name. The previous question Is In 
order: Why does he disbelieve 7 Ia it because he has 
found something better to believe? Or is it merely 
because he wearies of all restraints, and desires to 
give free rein to the spirit of lawlessness? According 
to the reasons which make bim a disbeliever in Or- 
thodoxy must he be classed with liberals or libertines, 
Most emphatically do we affirm the world-wide differ- 
ence between these two classes; most emphatically 
do we affirm that the spirit of liberalism is diametri- 
cally opposite to the spirit of Ilbertintsm. Liberal- 
ism Is intelligent and conscientious devotion to liberty 
—that is, life unwarped from conformity with the 
immutable laws of Nature by any arbitrary tyranny 
of man; libertinism is mistaken or reckless self- 
abandonment to license—that is, life as little gov- 
erned by Nature's laws as by man’s will. We deny 
that liberals and Libertines have anything In common. 
We refuse to give to the latter the honored name of 
the former, Wescout the assumption that the mere 
disbelief of Orthodoxy, which may or may not ac- 
company libertiniam, creates the feeblest bond of anion 
betWween libertines and liberals, The one grand alm 
common to and characteristic of all to whom the 
name liberal justly belongs is the purpose to live in 
strictest obedience to that higher law of natural right- 
eousness which all human tyranny more or less de- 
fies—the purpose to vindicate and to maintain, both 
for the individual and for soclety, the right to realize 
that moral ideal which the spirit of license equally 
defies. In fine, liberalism is human life dominated 
by reason and. conecience, and emancipated from all 
human influence contrary to these; while libertiniam 
ls human lIfe dominated by no law but that of self- 
Interest or of passion, In defiance of reason and con- 
science both. It is this purpose of governing life by 
natural moral law which distinguishes liberalism, on 
the one hand from Orthodoxy, which would govern 
life by supernatural moral will, and on the other 
hand from libertinlsm, which would govern life by 
neither, but set passion, caprice, and wilfulness lu 
place of natural moral law and supernatural moral 
will alike. 

It is therefore sufficiently clear that disbellef in Or- 
thodoxy may signify either Ilberallsm or libertinism ; 
but it constitutes no bond of union between the two. 
The whole apirit of liberalism is positive and cres- 
tive; it does not consist in denial; it may and does 
destroy, but only in order to construct; it seeks, above 
all things, to reconstitute human life on a higher, 
purer, and nobler plan; and it seeks the key to this 
plan in afaller and latger knowledge of Nature. 
But the whole spirit of libertinism is disintegrating 
and corrosive; it rebele against that natural hierarchy 
of the human faculties by which resson and con- 
science are crowned with soverelgnty over the anl- 
mal and selfish passions; It proclaims a democracy 
of the faculties, makes the foot and the hand equal 
to the head, and rises In a wild insurrection against 
the best-established results of human experience. 
Sanity protests against the confounding of things so 
utterly and eternally at war as liberallem and libar- 
tinism. Heterodoxy may or may not be common to 
the two; quite as often ss otherwise, libertiniam 
cloaks Itself in Orthodoxy for a blind to the world. 


But mere heterodoxy, mere sympathy in disbelief, 
never yet formed a bond of union among true liber- 
als; sympathy in the reeognition of and practical 
obedience to the moral law of Nature can alone make 
them one In spirit or actlon. Codperation among 
them on any large scale must walt until the love of 
liberty and the love of morality are indissolubly 
blended in enthusiasm for the great, positive, con- 
structive ideal of a new society grounded on rever- 
ence for the moral and rational nature of man, ss 
distinguished from his mere animalism and selflah- 
ness, 

What we have said is true of gennine liberalism 
alone; we wish It ware true of all that passes under 
that much-abused name. There ls a spurious liber- 
alism which apes the genuine, and relies on a mere 
savage iconoclasm to perpetuate the cheat. No won- 
der that the world ls deceived, when so many liber- 
als, even of the best claas, seem not to be conscious 
of the chasm which divides them from the disguised 
Udertines who seek thelr company and their sanction 
in ende which, if confessed, would be indignantly 
spurned. No wonder that Orthodoxy points the fin- 
ger of scorn at all liberalism, when liberalism has not 
yet learned to distinguish itself from Ubertinlam, to 
tear off its disguise, or to rebuke its ambition of lead- 
ership. Between liberalism and libertiniam there is 
an eternal gulf fixed; between liberals and libertines 
there should be the same gulf, Not in the churches 
alone, but among liberals outside of the churches, 
are there wolves in shesp’s clothing—men and women 
Whose lives are stained with immorality, and who 
would faln shield it under the blasphemed name of 
liberty. Too many ministers and laymen who have 
been expelled from Orthodox communions for abun- 
dantly sufficient moral reasons come over to the lib- 
eral camp, loudly complaining of ‘persecution for 
opinion’s sake,” and obtain employment as lecturera 
on behalf of a liberalism which they disgrace. We 
counsel libera] societies and committess to exercise 
much greater caution in this matter, and to scrntl- 
nize closely the antecedents of all applicants for en- 
gagements before welcoming them to their platforms, 
Itis an old trick of iibertinism to palm itself off as 
liberallem ; not all the hypocrisy in Christendom Is to 
be found in the churches. If liberals who believe 

that liberty alone Is able to bring a higher morality 
into our social life, and that licanse would only make 
society's last state worse than its first, fall to look 
closely at the personal life of those whom it accepta 
as teachers, lecturers, and speakers, and to act ac- 
cordingly, let them not complain when Orthodoxy 
punishes their lack of necessary discrimination by 
indiscriminate slanders. 

It will be the death of liberalism, so far as its public 
infinence and public spread are concerned, If it refuses 
to separate itself from libertinism. The great bnl- 
wark of Orthodoxy la the people's general belief, 
however ill-founded, that Orthodoxy Is the indispen - 
sable safeguard of public and private morallty. Cor- 
rect this erroneous belief, and liberalism will have 
the field all to Iteelf. But this bellef never can and 
never will be corrected, so long as liberals allow 
themselves to be publicly represented by those whose 
liberalism is nothing better than Ibertiniam. How- 
ever loud-mouthed, pretentious, demonstrative, ag- 
gressive, the latter may be, their power for mischief 
Is wholly derived from the fact that too often they 
can clalm, uncontradicted, to be publicly indorsed (as 
the phrase goes) by liberal societies and organizations, 
Such claims, unrebuked, do more to retard the prog- 
soss of liberalism among the people at large than all 
the preaching of Orthodox pulpits, It availa nothing 
to point out, as is the custom with certain low sheets, 
instances of defection from morality among the Or- 
thodox clergy and laity; these, well-established, gen- 
erally meet with fitting rebuke from the Orthodox 
themselves. Two wrongs never make one right, It 
is not by the vices of the opposite party, but solely 
by its own virtues, that liberalism must win favor 
with the people. If it throws its protecting mantle 
over Ubertinlsm, no matter for what reason, the peo- 
ple will judge it accordingly, and cleave all the more 
tenaclously to their old falth. And who will dare to 
blame them for judging the tree by its fruits? 

The time has come for a serious consideration of 
this subject. We speak solely with a view to promote 
the highest possible interests of the liberal cause, and 
apeak solely what all true liberals ought to hear and 
to ponder. For the Interests of the libertine cause, 
we have nothing but settled and invincible opposi- 
tion, Let the separation between liberalism and lib- 
ertiniam, never yet made resolutely and effectively, 
begin and go on; It ls the only way to free the living 
body of liberty from the decaying corpse of license. 
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Life or death for liberalism Itself le the iseus. 
it be met anfiinchingly by every one to whom true 
liberalism ls dear. 


Let 


A NEEDED PHILANTHROPY. 


Among the schemes for solving the present prob- 
lem of poverty that presses with such dire exigency 
upon thousands of American people, none seems 
more practicable or more promising in permanency of 
benefit than that of emigration. Fertile lands in the 
West and South-west may be obtained almost for the 
asking, and jn a single year will put any industrions 
settlers that may occupy them above want. These 
untilled acres, ready to respond with abundant food In 
afew months and even weeks to any one who will 
come to them with spade and hoe, appeal to the over- 
crowded laboring populations in the old States, with 
whom it is an anxious question every day how to 
satisfy hungry mouths, to come and partake of their 
bounty. And emigration toa large extent is going 
on. Accounts from the West, and especially the 
statistics of certain railroads, show that there has 
deen the last year a very heavy emigration from the 
Eastern and Middle States, and even from those once 
called Western, into Kansas, Nebraska, Texas, and 
other parts of our unsettled territory, 

But this emigration, encouraged and to some ex- 
tent organized by certain Interested railroad corpora- 
tions and land companies, naturally takes only those 

classes of people that have still some pecuniary 
means,—enough at least to transport them to thelr 
destination and get them started as cultivators of the 
aoil. And hence it does not take those who may be 
in the greatest present need. There are numerous 
cases of familles (without going into the class of 
chronic poor)—families industrious, worthy, and re- 
spectable—that, in the long depression of business 
and difficulty of obtaining work, have come to the 
point where they bayo no money left and no means 
for getting away from their present homes. They 
have waited from year to year, under the deluding 
hope, which everybody seems to have possessed, that 
with each new year better times were coming. With 
every year, more of their little savings in past years 
have had to go for the support of the family. And 
now they have waited so long that they cannot get 
away if they would, 

I have in my mind the case of a worthy family of 
this class. It ls an American family. The head of 
it is a skilled mechanic. Six or seven years ago he 
was induced to leave the place of residence where he 
had lived for many years and been reasonably prosper- 
ous, by an excellent prospect of better business in a 
town a hundred milesdistant. Good wages were guar- 
anteed to him by written contract for five yoars. 
Hence he moved his family and began work In his new 
home. In à few months the panic of 7g came. The 
new manufacturing company in whose employ he 
was went to pieces, and there was nothing of It left 
for him but the paper of his contract, He was In a 
city of strangers without work, Still he was a man 
who could easily turn his hand to two or three 
branches of labor, and under the encouragement of 
a few friendly acquaintances he deemed it best to re- 
main in the new location and trust to finding employ- 
ment there. He did find, for two or three years, just 
enongh employment to keep him from seeking else- 
where. And then the times everywhere grew harder 
and no openings appeared. And sicknesscamé. His 
wife fell Into s state of chronic invalidism. The chil- 
dren had to be taken from school and put to work if 
they could find any work to do, - which to find was the 
great trouble. Disappointment followed disappoint- 
ment. All the time the family was getting poorer 
and more discouraged. And now they have to look 
the bitterness of actual poverty dally in the faee. 
The man would gladly take them West upon a farm, 
but they are now too poor to get away. 

Now what is greatly needed is some philanthropic 
organization that shall make emigration possible for 
this class of people; an organization to aid In the re- 
moval of their families, and the getting of them es 
tablished on the new lande in the West. The exi- 
gency is hardly lees urgent than that which organized 
the great Kansas emigration in the Free Soll“ times, 
and made Kansas a free State. The exigency dees 
not appeal so much to the passions of political com- 
petition, but it appeals with equal force to the senti- 
ment of philanthropy. The cry of the laboring 
population—of the really worthy who deserve sym- 

pathy and help—everywhers is for more work. But 
the difficulty Js that chere is not nearly work enough 
for the handa that are struggling to secure it; and 
there is not likely to be enough for many years to 
@ome. To enable a portion of these workers to get 


upon the unoccupied Western lands as tillers of the 
soil, is therefore to prevent pauperism and misery In 
the near future. It will benefit both those who go 
and those who stay. It offers one of the best chan- 
nels for philanthropic impulse that is open to our 
time. What other method of relief la there for our 
over-crowded cities, and for the surplus population of 
our manufacturing towns and mining districts? It 
might not be best that the whole aid, or perhaps any 
of It, should be given as a charity. A system of 
oasily-managed loans might be more judicious, both 
as preserving the self-reepect of those aided, and 
giving them a spur to Industry. We have beneficiary 
schemes for helping the poor to education. Why 
should we not have a "Beneficiary Emigration Soc!- 
ety” for helping the poor to places where self-support 
is possible? W. J. P. 


ä—fw— — — — 
MES. SPENCER'S LECTURE, 


Every one into whose hands this number of THE 
INDEX may chance to fall should read with the ut- 
most attention and care the noble discourse of Mrs. 
Anna Garlin Spencer, which has been most kindly 
sent to us for publication at our special request. It 
is one of the choicest papers we have ever been per- 
mitted to lay before our readers, and we return our 
most grateful thanks to the author for her self-sacri- 
ficing consent to publish it now, when it would have 
been her preference to reserve it awhile for forther 
use as a lecture. 

The occasion of this lecture Is so admirably ex- 
pressed in the accompanying note that we cannot do 
better than to atate it here In her own language :— 

ö HAVERHILL, Feb. 8. 
DEAR MR. ABBOr:— z 

Perhaps I ought to say—and you may publish my 
testimony If you wish—that the thoughts of this 
paper were suggested by the split in the ranks of the 
Liberal League on the Postal-law question. Your 
position, and that of Judge Hurlbut and those who 
sympathize with you, seems so wise, just, and alto- 
wether right that I feel sure opposition to it springs, 
for the moet part, from false ideas of reform, of free- 
dom, and of morale; and I have therefore In thie 
essay almed to deal with the tendencies of thought 
indicated by the action of the mafority at the Syra- 
cuse Convention, rather than to dlscuss controver- 
slally that action Itself, It 1 for radicals to go back 
of the superficial condition to the causes which un- 
derlle that condition; and false theories are to blame 
for the bad action of many well- meaning but igno- 
rant zealots. Tours for truth and purity, 

ANNA GAs in SPENCER, 


It would be impossible to surpass the consummate 
delicacy, gentleness, and fearlessness with which 
this gifted lady has discharged her painful self-im- 
posed task, To the quick moral perception of woman 
she adds a moral courage in which too many men 
show themselves deficient; with the most exquisite 
loveliness of spirit, and yet with a penetrating in- 
sight and unassuming firmness which command our 
unqualified admiration, she has borne her teatimony 
bravely and clearly on the great crisis now impending 
over liberalism, at a time when too many public 
teachers have remained silent, 

All honor to woman for the grand mission which 
she is fitting herself to perform in the struggle, al- 
ready come, which must decide whether civilization 
is to go on and upward, or is to tread backward ita 
melancholy pathway towards the barbarism from 
which it once emerged! And all honor to this modest 
and faithful teacher of Free Religion for the exam- 
ple she has set, not to her own eex alone, but to all 
who believe that liberty is as far from license as it is 
from bondage! 


NOTES AND NEWS, 
BY L. K WASHBURN, 


N.B.—Information in regard to matters pertaining to 
Liberalism would be gladly received for this department. 
Address L. K. Washburn, Ii Washington Street, Boston, 


Herbert Spencer winters In the south of France. 


There is a stealing profit which no honest man 
will take. 


The labor reform most needed to-day is some labor 
to perform. 


There are sixty-thres towns in the State with no 
indebtedness. 


In the relgn of Henry III., four women had seats 
In Parliament. 


The late 
erty only $10, 


Henry Lewes left In personal prop- 


The amount of exempted property in Massachu- 
setts is $53,855,807, * 


M. D. Conway wrote the obituary of Bayard Taylor 
for the London Academy. 


The best Japanese barbers are women, Some of 
our beat shavers are women. 


A man has met with a change of heart” when he 
gives up bad habita for good ones. 


The first edition of Homer ever printed in America 
was published in New Haven in 1814, , 


Oliver Wendell Holmes used but one pen for all his 
literary works from 1857 until last September. 


Dom Pedro Is abolishing monastic orders and pay- 
ing the national debt with thelr building funds. 


What Burns called “ rousing whid“ la known to- 
day as a Cookism, or 2 Tremont Temple hyperbole. 


Edison thinks his constitution, aided by good food, 
is the source of his inventive genius, and not spirits. 


Since greenbacks have been made a fall | ten- 
der, they are practically demonetizing gold and silver. 


England bas one hundred and four thousand ons 
hundred and seventy-five ordained Methodist preach- 
ers, 


Teaching German in the Chicago schools isa tall- 
an; only one hundred and six pupils took German 
ast year. 


The Pope has thrown another bombshell into the 
Christian camp. Behold how these Christians love 
one another!“ 


The preacher of the annual election sermon here- 
after gota only 6560. God save the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts!“ 


The word “‘imp’’ formerly meant a lovely child. 
Bacon, in bie prayer, asked a blessing om our prince, 
the most angelic Imp.“ 


Moxart, the great German composer, died listen- 
to the hymn of his sainted wife sung by the voice 
of his saintly daughter. 


Theodore Parker, not Abraham Lincoln, was the 
author of that expressive : “Of the people, by 
the people, for the people.“ 


It ia stated by 2 German physiologist that the heat- 
ing of the by the sun causes magnetic currents 
from the equator to each pole. 


Fifty-three per cent. of the population of France 
are engaged in agriculture, and only three per cent. 
are returned as doing nothing. 


Professor Wise, the veteran balloonist, precisu 
great achievements for meteorology when ballooning 
reaches its fuller development. 


It is said that Queen Victoria believes she holde 
communion with her late busband in a room ele- 
gantly furnished for the purpose. 


M. Ernest Renan ia rotund In person, almost jovial 
in bearing, simple in manner, speaking with some- 
thing of the suayity of a courtly priest. 


The Indies who spoke at the Convention of the 
Woman's Suffrage Association, lately held in Wash- 
ington, were severe on President Hayes. 


The churches a to set apart one day to pray 
“to do aa they would be done by,“ and then do k by 


paylog their just proportion of the taxes. 


Two Christians are in the new Turkish Cabinet; 
and the Missionary Herald, in commenting upon the 
fact, says, Turkey moves. Which way? 


Anna Dickinson's lecture on The Stage,“ delivered 
In the Globe Theatre on Sunday evening, February 
2, should be printed and distributed as a tract. 


The London Spiritualist thinks that “inconclusive 
cabinet séances” in this country have given far more 
blows to Spiritualism than any given by its enemies, 


It was one hundred and forty-two yeara Wednes- 
day, January 29, since Thomas Palne firet saw the 
light of this world, and it is now over seventy years 
since he last saw it. 


Mr. Spurgeon has published the first of a twenty- 
fifth volume of sermons, having issned a sermon 
week by week for twenty-four years,—fourteen hun- 
dred and fifty In all. 


The First Liberal League of Lynn met at the house 
of Mrs. Todd, No. 0 Estes Street, on the evening of 
Feb. 4. The subject under discussion was ‘‘Taxa- 
tion of Church Property.” 


Unitarianism and Universalism dangle between the 
heaven of mental and moral freedom and the earth 
of Orthodoxy, and their feet are nearer earth than 
their heads are to heaven. 


„When a person is conscious of inferiority, he 
begins to feel as if he required something artificial to 


SO 
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shield himself from scrutiny; hence he resorts to 
outside show and display.“ 


Four million Bibles have been sold to the Roman 
Catholics in France; many more have been glven 
anay, The reading of tha Bible Is the first step the 
Christian takes toward Free Religion. 


Baltic, which has one hundred and thirty-seven 
families, has no church of any kind, but has seven- 
teen liquor shops. There are liquor shops enough to 
support one charch at least In good style in the town. 


A law of Charlemagne, and also of the Saxons, 
condemned to death any one who ate meat in Lent, 
unless the priest was satisfied that it was matter ot 
absolute necessity.” In Poland such an offender lost 
his eye-teeth. 


The “yo men“ of Boston must be sustained by 
sterling moral integrity, if they can withstand the 
debilitating effect of the mawkish talk that is dealt 
out to them every Sunday by the Christian Associa- 
tion and Union, 


A book once owned by Martin Luther, and contaln- 
Ing manuecript notes made by his hand, is owned in 
Maine. It le a Latin translation of Solomon's Song, 
with a preface and notes by Luther. We wish it 
were a better book. 


A young lady by the name of Ada Heather Bigg 
was one of the recent competitora for the Richarda 
Scholarship tn political economy at Univeralty Col- 
lege, London, It is stated that the examiners ape- 
cially commended ber. 


The Japanese Government never untill now has 
authorized any portion of the Scriptures to be pub- 
lished in that country. Recently it gave authority to 
a Japanese publisher to print an edition of the book 
of Genesis in the Chinese language. 


France now takes the lead in civilization. D 
the last five years, while the rest of the civili 
world has been under a cloud, she has achieved the 
twin glories of founding a new material prosperity 
and perfecting herself in republicanism. 


The papers tell us that Hammond, the revivalls 
bas succeeded in making one hundred and eighty o 
the students in the Normal School at Edinboro, Penn- 
sylvanis, stand up and confess that they desire to be 
converted. Normal schools ought to be made of bet- 
ter stuff than this, 


It has been suggested that a t deal of sickness, 
if not disease, may be attributed to the use of impure 
ice; for the notion that ice purifies Itself by the pro- 
cess of freezing is not based upon trastworthy obser- 
vation. It ls wrong to take lee for consumption from 
any place the water of which Is foul or evan impure, 


The Municipal Council of Paris has had a discus- 
alon upon the merits of the electric light. Mr. Levy, 
an engineer, declared that the cost of malntaining the 
light was double the cost of gas. It was also too 
variable, and during a fog ita intensity was dimin- 
ished. It is possible that the attempt to ight our 
cities by electricity will yet end in gas. 


Bella were Invented about the year 400. They 
were first introduced into the churches as a defence 
againet thunder and lightning. In the eleventh 
century it was the custom to baptize them before 
they were used. The curfew bell was established 
in 1058. It was rung at eight o’clock in the evening, 
we people were obliged to put out their fires and 
candles. 


The Ancients used no alcoholic liquor, nor tobacco, 
nor tea, nor coffee, nor sugar, nor butter; Galen says 
he never saw butter but once in his life. They were 
ignorant of clove, nutmeg, ginger, mace, pimento, 
and pepper. They had no corn, nor potatoes, nor 
buckwheat, nor beans, nor many of our fruits. But 
they liked the flesh of wild asses, dogs, the dormouse, 
the fox, and the bear, 


The Rev. J. Cook imagines that the man Friday, 
wishing for the boat that Crusoe has bullt, represents 
the socialist. Any one with ordinary Intelligence 
would see that the socialist’s real ground of complaint 
is that the boat is selzed by the man who did not 
dulld it, leaving the actual bullder in penury. But 
wo presume no one supposes that Joseph understands 
what he is talking about. 


The earliest notice of the use of cotton in manu- 
fecture la by Herodotas, four centurlas and a half be- 
fore the Christian era. In hia day the natives of 
Southern Asla utilized the larger varieties of the cot- 
ton shrub. He speaks of a certain plant of India 

„ instead of fruit, fleeces more delicate and 
beautiful than those of sheep, of which the people 
of that country made their garments, i 


The idea of a canal through the Isthmus of Suez 
was considered practicable and the excavation actu- 
ally commen upwards of twenty-five hundred 
gan agoj and In the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 

ng o Egypt, two hundred and seventy-three years 
before the Christian era, the union of the two seas 
was perfected, The channel existed for several cen- 
turies after 8 time, but was gradually 
choked up by the then unconquerable sand. 


A Methodist lady went to church with her Baptist 
husband on communion day, and of course was not 
allowed to partake. Returning home, the noontide 


' emanci 


meal was duly prepared, but two separate tables 
were arranged, In reply to the husbaud's aston- 
ished Inquiry as to the cause, she coolly informed 
him that, “if they could not sit together at the 
Lord's table, nelther could they sit at the same table 
at home.” He saw the point, and the Baptist soci- 
ety lost one communicant, 


The way to get a new subscriber to TRR INDEX is 
to ask some IIberal friend to take the paper. An 
acquaintance of ours has got a dozen subscribers in 
this way within a fow weeks, and he says he has been 
successful in nearly every instance. There ought 
to be two thousand new names added to the sub- 
1 piton Ust before January 1880, and there will be, 
if the subscriptions continue to come in as they have 
for the past week. Friends of TAE IND Rx, work to 
help humanity by e the principles and 
faith of liberalism! and the best way you can do this 
ls to send this paper once a week into some family. 


The Hon. Ellzur Wright dellvered an eloquent ad- 
dress at the late meeting in Paine Hall, on Thomas 
Paine. The brave Englishman never received a 
more loyal and just tribute. Every sentence con- 
tains a noble word in defence of the memory of 
this noble man. A friend at the meeting said: The 
name of Thomas Paine ia distinguished by a freer 

latform than the churches have ever built.” This 
act should silence the church's volce of condemna- 
tlon of this man’s life. We regret to see that the 
Herald in its head - Ines calls the patriot who gave so 
much for American Independence Tom 
and speaks of the hall dedicated to his name as an 
‘Infidel Temple.” It is not often the Herald is 
guilty of such an offence. 


Extract from The Wife's Commandments” :— 

1. I.am thy lawful, wedded wife. Thou shalt 
have no other wife bat me. 

2. Thou shalt not look upon any other woman to 
love her, flirt with her, or kiss her; for I thy wife will 
be jealous of any other woman to whom thou shalt 
pay the least attention. 

5. Thou shalt not pry into my private correspond- 
ence, nor read any letters I may recelve from my old 
friends. It la my business to attend to these, and 
you must not ask any im ent questions, but 
simply confide In my honor, and believe all is right. 
Remember I am Rg wife. 

6, Thon shalt be in thy house by nine o'clock 
every erent . 

8. Thou shalt give to me all the money thou mak- 
est, as I know best how to spend it for our mutual 
good and comfort. 

10, Thou shalt be careful to provide for my future 
comfort and happiness by insuring thy life In a good 
company for 4 handsome bum, say $10,000, to be pay- 
able to me Immediately at your death, Remember I 
am thy wife, and may want to marry another man. 


One of the most remarkable women of this or any 
is Mrs. Lucretia Mott. She is elgbty-alx years 
old, and in excellent bodily aud mental health. She 
lately dellvered an address before the Pennsylvania 
Peace Society, and was unanimously elected President 
of the Society for the rn, Jest, She was almost 
the firat Abolitionist in the Republic, having deter- 
mined in her fourteenth year, while at a Qoaker 
boarding-school in New York, to abstain from the use 
of anything produced by slave labor. This was when 
William Lloyd Garrison was only three years old. 
Mrs. Mott was really the mother of American Aboll- 
tlonlem. She commenced preaching at the age of 
twenty-six, and has ever since been more or leas on 
the public stage, advocating woman’s rights, negro 
tion, and preaching the moat liberal views 
of religion, She {is to-day one of the vice presidente 
of the Free Religious Association, and her voice la 
always ready, and her hand first, to assiat in any 
work of progress for the human rade. Lucretia Mott 
is a representative of woman, or, rather, of what 
woman should be, In the nineteenth century,—atrong, 
clear, progreasive, and sensible. May she live many 
years yet, and may the women of America learn from 
her busy, noble life what a woman can be and do! 


No political plaster applied to the nation’s back 
will give it the atra. it needs. The election of no 
man, the triamph of no party, brings a millennium, 
nor removes our fauita or the faults of our neighbors. 
The success of just principles is cause for gratula- 
tion, and the administration of such principles the 
only surety of a government’a existence; but indi- 
vidual prosperity is only assured by individual effort. 
We can pass no law that will make us rich, wise, or 

a © cannot legislate the ten commandments 
nto virtuous actions. There is no other way for a 
man to get what he wanta than to work forit. No 
one imagines that our statutes are the ne plus ultra 
of human legislation, nor that mankind in ita expe- 
rience will not learn better financial management 
than has been practised in the United States for the 
last fifteen years. Progress has the universe for s 
field, and the wants of man will always develop an- 
d wers to those wants. But let us give up what serves 
us well only for what will serve us better. The labor 
question is not alone the laborer’s question. It is 
everybody’s question, In a land like ours labor is 
king. The men who hold the plow, the hos, the 
shovel, and the hammer hold the destiny of America 
in their grasp, It is not what we consume that gives 
us our national character, but what we produce. 
While the laborer has developed the wealth of the 
country, he has not kept It; and labor ia suffering to- 
day because it has not had the habits of economy which 
must go with habits of industry, If the men who shall 
do the work which will be done for the next genera- 
tion in the United States will save what they do not 


aine,’’. 


need to support them, the property of the nation 
will change hands. 


The February number of the North American Re- 
view opens with an article by Senator Hoar on The 
Conduct of Business in Congress, which calls atten- 
tion to defects in the present system of transacting 
business in the national legislature, and suggests im- 
proved methods. This is followed by = paper en 

»The Mysteries of American Railroad Accounting,” 
by An Accountant,” showing how the most popu 
railway enterprises are conducted, and urging an m- 
mediate revision of the laws bearing upon railway 
management. “A Statesman of the Colonial Era,“ 
by Gen. Richard Taylor, describes the career of 
George Mason, of Virginia, and attributes to that 
gentleman many sayings and writings that have hith- 
erto been credited to other men. Hon, D. H. Cham- 
berlain writes on “‘Reconstrnction and the Ni 
and presents the results of his experiences an ob- 
servations while occupying the gubernatorial chair in 
South Carolina, "The Empire of the Discontented,“ 
by a “Russian Nihilist,” is a revelation of the abuses 
of the Russian rule, and of the influences at work to 
overthrow the government. The author is a promi- 
nent leader of the Insurrectionlsts. Tbe Scientific 
Work of the Howgate Expedition,“ by O. T. Sher- 
man, of the scientific corps, gives a very full atate- 
ment, and the only one that has been presented to 
the public, of the ecientific results of the recent goy- 
ernment preparatory expedition to the polar sens. 
‘*Sensationalism in the Pulpit,” by Rev. Dr. Taylor, 
of the Broadway Tabernacle, New York, le a pun- 
gent criticism of the theatrical tendencies of certaln 
reachers, The number closes with an article by 

rof, T. F. Crane, on Medieval French Literatnre, 
reviewing a class of books known to but few readers 
in this country. 


Communications. 


JOSEPH OO0OK'S CAREER: 
A CORRECTION. 


The Albany 2 Argus, quoted in TRR INDEX 
of Feb. 6, ia quite right in the substantial part of its 
criticlam on the Monday lecturer, Cook, but mistakes 
in regard to an incidental matter, spoken of at! 

in the same article. Instead of “surrounding 

self with a bevy of clergy,”— “p them into his 
service,“ — making them go ball for him in their of- 
ficial capacity,’'"— it ia they who have en him, 
raised money for him, hired a | hall for him, 
“cracked him up“ before their people as a competent 
and trustworthy critic of rationalism and ita adyo- 
cates, and made a point of enlarging his audience 
and bolstering up his credit by regalarly going them- 
selves to hear him. 

The Argus holds an opinion altogether too favora- 
ble of those Boston ministers who call themselves 
“evangelical.” Unfortunately, {he majority of them, 
and the prominent leaders of that majorit, , bave not 
“too much respect for their character” either to want 
that sort of work done, or to engage such a man to do 
it, The people who prayed In Park Street vestry a 
year or two before Theodore Parker's last sickness, 
that he might be supernatarally prevented from 
writing and preaching, were of the class of laymen 
most under the Influence of the Orthodox clergy, and 
were accurate representatives of their feeling and 
spirit. I myself, after Mr, Parker’s death, heard an 
Orthodox mininter refer to that prayer, not only with 
epprotal; but with an Implication that God had favor- 
ably beard and answered it; and he used thla impli- 
cation as an encouragement to his hearers to pray in 
faith for euch other ings as they desired, 

Mr. Cook is a man of industry as well ss energy, 
and has a good deal of 8 and worldly wledom. 
After gradusting at Andover Theological ‘Seminary, 
he went to Germany, and his course of study there 
‘was arranged as if with foresight of the opportunities 
that would be given him hers on his return. Coming 
back to Boston, he continued to study, using indus- 
triously the treasures of the prent libraries, and writ- 
ing lectures on various theological subjects, and ad- 
vertising them by circulars, sent and given as oppor- 
tunity offered. But, knowing that calumny against 
Parker, and opposition to his doctrines, were accepta- 
ble to the majority here, and would long continue to 
be so, he specially prepared himself to fill those de- 
8 and, meantime, went on patiently giving, 

or little or nothing, such of his lectures as he could 
find audience for, 

Before many years, the managers of the Boston 
Young Men's Christian Aasociation, like-minded with 
Mr. Cook in hatred of Parker and devotion to Ortho- 
doxy, found him out, and discerned that he was the 
man to waken and enlarge their drowsy audiences, 
They soon engaged him to lecture in the Melonaon, 
the gloomy but sizable hall under Tremont Temple, 
which they occupied, but had not been able to fill, 
except under revivalistic ene. They found the 
move a successful one, Their audiences grew, and 
continued to grow, under the impulse of Mr. Cook's 
vehement rhetoric. They found larger accommoda- 
tion necessary, and easily obtained the use of Park 
Street Church for Mr. Cook’s lectures. The Ortho- 
dox clergy of the city not only helped their subordi- 
patea with advertisement and eulogy of the rising 
orator, but went themselves to hear him. They 
found him a man well suited to supplement both 
parts of thelr work, the exaltation of Orthodoxy and 
the disparagement of Parkerism, and to use in ald of 
these a sclentific-sonnding dialect which, impressing 
them as accurate and profound, might well be ex- 
pected to Impress thelr parishioners In like manner, 
On the 24th of April, 1876,a committee of five was 
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formed, “one from each evangelical denomination” 
(Rev. Dr. Webb representing Orthodox Co 

tlonallam), to raise $2500, In ald of the continuance 
of Mr. Cook'a lectures. The meetings were soon 
transferred to Tremont Temple, the largest hall but 
one in the city, and ever since that time the Boston 
clergy have saved Mr. Cook the trouble of either bir- 
ing a hall or providing an audience. They flock 
around him on the platform, eulogize him in speech 
and writing, pass resolutions in his honor, and send 
their parishioners to buy his books. What can he do 
less in return than ask them to “open his services 
with prayer’? Gratitude and policy alike demand 
It. Moreover, it pays well. The bargain between 
Mr. Cook and the clergy ls one by which both par- 
ties gain. They get an effective coadjutor, both In 
representation and misrepresentation; he gets cash, 
credit, and notoriety. If be would oniy atick to 


truth in bis lectures, the public also would be ge 
ers. C. K. W. 


—?Sʃçax—ͤ—ä w ðsßÆi' Q 
THE DOUBLE OR THE SINGLE STANDARD, 


The question is not, Which le the more valuable, a 
gold dollar or a ailyer one? but rather, since the late 
“decline in silver,” To which belongs the true dollar 
valus,—which has remained more near the normal 
purchasing power? 


To refer to the price of bullion in London for the i 


urpose of settling that question, Is to betray igno- 
— of firat one At the risk of sasuming 
pedagogical airs and being tedious, let us define our 
words and lay down some elementary principles. 

Value, in economics, is a word importing a relation 
bot ween different commodities, It la that property or 
accident of a thing by which you can Induce another 
person to give you something else for it. The definite 
amount of value a ching has is that particular qaan- 
tity of some other commodity which is its market 
equivalent. What you cannot induce another person 
to give you something else for has no value. that 
out of market relation, there ie and can be no value. 
To find what value a thing bas, therefore, there is no 
need to inquire abont its cost, supply, or demand, 
or go anywhere but lu the market. All talk about 
“coat of production,” etc,, Is impertinent and confus- 
ing when the guostion of present value Is to be settled, 

‘he ides of value mergea in thought, then, and 
only, when an exchange is made or imagined; and 
when one is made, the operation of measuring or In- 
dicating value is absolutely reciprocal. If a hat ls 
exchanged for a dollar, the hat determines and indl- 
cates the value of the dollar In the same sense and to 
the same extent as the dollar the hat. 

One to whom It ia “Impossible to avold referring to 
some definite standard,” ‘‘and that standard Is gold,” 
is radicaliy incapacitated for the discussion of the 
question of the standards. His incompetence be- 
comes hopeless and pitiable when, as showing the sta- 
bility of gold, he quotes the -price of bullion in the 
London market! 

Price is the value of a thing expressed in money. 
When money (as the pound sterling) ia gold, it can 
no longer measure or express the fluctuations In gold. 
As applied to the standard metal, price“ has no 
meaning as indicating value. Price is all the broker 
cares abont. That le enongh for his purpose; but he 
must enlarge his mental horizon beyond that view in- 
telligently to discuss this question. Let him use the 
words purchaaing power, and by a little mental ef- 
fort he may avold talking nonsense. 

It is conceded on all hands that the purchasing 
power of gold has increased in Europe from seven to 
ten per cent. within the last four years; but while 
the mint is open to it, the price of gold cannot mate- 
tially change; not because the pound does not flacta- 
ate in value, but because, being bound by legal defini- 
tion to gold, it must follow the fortunes of gold, and 
cannot therefore indicate or measure its fluctuations, 

Stabillty in value or purchasing power being the 
chief merit of a money unit, the double standard is 
clearly better than the single. To make this plain, 
draw a varying horizontal line representing the fluc- 
tuations of our metal. Draw another representing 
the fluctuations in value of the other. Now place 
one line over the other, and, taking those parts of each 
that lie below the points of intersection, make a third 
line. This third line will be more nearly straight 
than either of the others, The illustration, though 
conclusive as far as it goes, only partly shows the 

ter stability of the double standard; for the legal 
figatare tends to hold the metals together, and pre- 
vents one from falling much below the other. 

I am of opinion that, even with German monomet- 
allem added to England’s, if our mints had not been 
closed to silver in 1873 the market ratio of the metals 
could not have much departed from 16 to 1, fixed by 
our statute. But for that bad act, our vaults would 
have had at least two hundred millions allver coin, 
Europe would have had two hundred millions more 
of goid, and the ajtuation all around would have been 
vastly relieved. During the short period of 1873 be- 
fore that act took effect, more silver dollars were 
coined than for years before. Who will have the 
hardihood to affirm that taking out of European mar- 
kets that amount of silver, and restoring the same 
amount of gold, would not restore the former relative 


ne 

The notion that the “coat of producing silver,“ any 
more than of gold, has decreased, if true (as it ìa not), 
has little to do with the question. 

There ia undoubtedly a tendency in Europe towards 
the single standard, and many good men in this coun- 
try advocate it. It would not be a live question oth- 
erwise. The animus of that movement is not for any 

pose of giving greater stability to the money unit, 

at rather to increase {ts value or purchasing power, 

—and that for the benefit of interest-bearing capital 

and those having fixed incomes. The movement, 

oy has overreached Itself, and the reaction has 
eet in. 


Industrial s ation and bankruptcy come of fall- 
ing prices, and falling prices are only the other alde of 
the same fact aa increase In value of money. That 
comes of disproportionate production; f. e., the pro- 
duction of money or the money metal has not tem- 
porarily kept 
never such a thing as over-production. 
are Nature's method of reatori 
proportion between money on 
modlitles on the other. If the normal relation has 
deen destroyed by Inflation“ and the excesses it 
leadn to, the hardship ls necessary and salutary, 80 
far as to restore the normal-value relation. The 
normal-vnlue relation of things le just that value 
things take on under free conditions with estab- 
lished money definitions. The proper adjustment 
of the value of money ls the process of centaries, 
and has come about upon the basis of the double 
standard; and a change from that condition puts all 
in chaos, 

The gradual decrease in value of gold and silver as 
measured by labor and brought about by improved 
methods of mining ie normal, and aa beneficent as the 
gradual decline of irons and wheat from the same 
cause; and a decline of all things, money included, 
as measured by a unit of labor, is in the line of a 
true progress. Civilization le just that. To legislate 
away from one of the metals the money function to 
counteract that tendency in the money ünit, te a 
crime against civilization. The industrial paralysis 
now prevailing in Europe le Nature's protest against 
that infamy, The industries demand that capital in 
the form of money shall be snbject to diminution in 
value under the same economic law, and for the same 
causes, as capital In the form of steam-engines, shoes, 
or coal. The true stability of the money unit le that 
it shall freely follow the law of all other products. 
Any other pretended or attempted “stability’’ Is a de- 
lasion and a fraud. 

Skill, intelligence, enterprise,—in short, labor,—is 
rightful King. When it, by conquering difficulties, 
cheapens productions, it is ftti the stock on hand 
shall fall, be It iron or gold. Obligations for future 
delivery are Incurred on that condition; but the the- 
ory we are combating would {nalat upon increasin 
the weight of the gold coln if Improved methods o 
mining should lessen the cost of its production, but 
would call it rank dishonesty to lighten It If the pro- 
duction should fall off. 

No; legislating to keep up the value of anything 
for the future delivery of which there are outstand- 
ing contracts is stock jobbery, and, applied to the 
money unit, is a conspiracy against labor and {ndus- 
trial progress. E. D. STARE. 

CLEVELAND, O., Jan. 23, 1879. 


Hard times 
2 lost equilibriam or 
a one hand and com- 


THE DRATMAN. 


Place—a small village twelve miles from a neigh- 
boring city; date—January 1, 1879. 

Rev. Mr. Grimes.—Good morning, Mr. Hale. I 
wish you a happy new year, aud may the Lord bless 
and prosper you through the year. 

Mr. Hale.—Yes, sir. I hope it will be s happy new 
your, ' ‘ 

Rev. Mr. G.—Here ls a box of poultry I wish 
you to take out to the city, and hie a Ilat of the goods 
to bring in exchange; and I shall be much obliged 


to you. 

Mr. H.—If yon want that amount of drayage done, 
I presnme you will be willing to pay the freight, the 
same as my other customers. 

Rev. Mr. G.— Well, this la different from a regular 
business transaction; this poultry has been donated 
to me on account of my being a clergyman, and, not 
needing so much for the use of my family, I thought 
best to send moat of it out to exchange for merchan- 
dise. I supposed you would do the business free of 


Mr. H.—I am doing a business of hauling goods to 
and from the city, and it ta necessary for me to charge 
acertain amount per hundred on the produce and 
merchandise I carry, to pay the expenses of myself 
and my team. 

Reo. Mr. G.—Last year you carried my packages 
free, and is it any more necessary to charge freight 
this year? 

Mr. H.—In justice to myself and my other cus- 
tomers I ought to have charged you the regular rates 
last year, but I think it best to begin the new year on 
a correct basis, 

Rev. Mr. G.—As I spend my time in the service of 
the Lord, Christian people consider It their duty to 
contribute of thelr means for the support of myself 
and family. 

Mr. H.— Aa to whether yon shall spend your time 
In the service of the Lord le for you and him to set- 
tle; but I have become convin that the only way 
to sustain the dray business is to charge freight on 
the goods transported. 

Rev. Mr. G.—I had hoped that your generous pol- 
or of last year would be continued through this and 
other years in the future, 

Mr. H.—You began a year ago sending occasion- 
ally a small package, but your business {ucreased so 
that for the Inst three months you have been one of 
my largest customers, and for the whole I have re- 

ved nothing; I have to take as care of your 
packages as of others, and have decided to collect 
charges in future on ali alike. 

Rev. Mr. G.— Tou are not as generous as the State. 
We pay no taxes on the parsonage In which I reside, 
and nothing on the charch in which I preach. 

Mr. H.— ery true; but there are very many who 
think that the State had better change ite gow as I 
have changed mine. Fifty years ago church property 
was not of great value, and it did not attract much 
attention; but, now that the churches own in the 
United States property worth about eight hundred 
million dollars, the question of its taxation is one of 


acé with other products. There is’ 


considerable importance. It is the business of the 
State to protect the p of all kinds In the State, 
and it le a positive necessity for the State, In order to 
maintain its existence and perform ita work, to levy 
taxes on the property which it protects; and as 
church property receives its full share of the protec- 
tion, It ought to pay its equal proportion of the tars- 
tlon. Cyrus LEE, 


THE ALBANY LIBERAL ASSOCIATION, 
ALBANY, N. T., Feb. 8, 1879. 
DEAR [NDEI :— 


Ata meeting of the Albany Liberal Amoclation on 
the evening of Sunday, February 2, the following 
wers elected as officers for the next six months: — 

President, Judge E. P. Hurlbut; Firat Vice-Prest- 
dent, Adam Strever; Second Vice-President, Charles 
Sexton; Corresponding and R Secretary, 
Thomas Dngan; Financial Secretary, Charies L. 
Edinger; Treasurer, T. J. Hennessey; Librarian, 
R. Z. Sheridan; Nrecuttve Committee, Wm. H. Pang- 
burn, Minos McGowen, M. W. Dodge, Oliver Briggs, 
Lansing Van Wie. 

The Association ia now but little over a year old, 
having been organized Oct. 7, 1877. During Its brief 
existence, however, it has accomplished not a little 
to hasten forward the growth and spread of liberal- 
lem in our community. From the first its meetin: 
have been largely attended, Abont elght months 
ago it was found necessary to remove to larger and 
more accessible quarters, which It secured In Martin 
Hall, one of the most centrally located public baild- 
Ings Inthe city, Throughout the heat and dulness 
of the past summer, Its Sunday evening meetings 
were kept up regularly and with unfiagging Interest, 
and on no single occasion did they fall to be noticea- 
ble on account of the numbers present. In Decem- 
ber last, Prof. Adler, President of the Free Religious 
Association, delivered a lecture here, under the 
auspices of the society, to a large and Interested audi- 
ence. His theme was “Li lem im Religion,” and 
it is believed that good seed was then sown which 18 
destined at no very distant day to spring forth into 
vigorous and useful life. Judge Harlbut, a Vice- 
President of the National Liberal League of America, 
also recently delivered, before a numerous assemblage 
of appreciative listeners, an excellent address which 
was tapara by bim expressly for the occasion. 

Rabb! Max Schlesinger, another officer of the 
League, has frequently spoken before the society, 
and Invariably delighted his hearers, 

Judge Morton, brother of the late Governor Mor- 
ton of Indiana, and others, have at various times 
appeared upon the platform as speakers. The Aaso- 
élation has lately been presided over by Mr. J. Me- 
Donough (another Vice-President of the National 


aguo). 

Mr. McDonongh isa fluent epeaker and a logical 
and effective debater, and to his ability and energy 
the society is indebted for much of !ts past success. 

The foregoing facts have been stated lu order to 
show what the society has already done tn the way 
of popularizing and disseminating liberal ideas. Its 
course has been slowly but constantly onward and 
are Jt etaria forth on ita wee em ea high 

opes of still greater progresā; t od and sym- 
pathizing frlends In onr city to cheer It on Its course. 
with renewed earnestness of purpose among Its 
members, and with that vetaran ploneer of Liberal- 
ism, Judge Hurlbut, at the helm, we belleve It le safe 
to predict a long and useful life to the Liberal Asso- 
elation of Albany. C. M. C. 


A FEARFUL WARNING, 


PUBLISHER OF INDEX: 

Sir,—You need send no more of yonr vile stuff In 
the form of TRR INDEX to my father, Uriah Biggs, 
North Lawrence, Kansas, as he is dead and beyond 
the reach of your polson, In this life at least. And 
let me any to you that God le not mocked; for what- 
soever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.” You 
are sowing now; reaping-time will onua +f and by, 


Breas. 
LAWRENCE, Kan., Jan. 25, 1879. 


HUXLEY AS A HANDICRAFTsmMAN.—''Technical 
educatlon, in the sense in which the term is or- 
dinarily used, and in which I am now employing 
it, means that sort of education which le apecially 
adapted to the nasada of men whose business In life it 
is to purane some kind of handicraft; it is, in fact, 
a fine Greco-Latin equivalent for what ln good ver- 
nacular English would be called the teaching of 
handicrafts.” And probably, at this stage of our 
progress, It may occur to many of you to think of 
the story of the cobbler and hia last, and to say to 
yourselves, though you will be too polite to put the 
question openly to me, What does the speaker 
know practically about thie matter? What is hie 
handicraft?’ I think the question is a very proper 
one, and, unless I were prepared to answer it, I 
hope satisfactorily, I should have chosen some other 
thems. The fact Is, I am, and have been any time 
these thirty years, a man who works with bis hands 
—a«a handicrafteman, I do not say this tn the broad! 
metaphorical sense in which fine gentlemen, wi 
all the delicacy of Agag about them, trip to the hust- 
ings about election-time and protest t they, too, 
are workingmen. I really mean my words to be taken 
in thelr direct, literal, and straightforward sense. 
In fact, if the most nimble-fingered watch-maker 
among you will come to my workshop, he may set 
me to put a watch together, and I will set him to 
dissect, say, a black bestle's nerves. I do not wish 
to yaunt, but I am Inclined to think that I shall 
manage my job to his satisfaction sooner than he 
will do his plece of work to mine. — Prof. Huzley, in 
Popular Sctence Monthlv. 
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Advertisements. 


TEE PATRONAGE 


of the liberal advertisin blic is respeot- 
— 2 solicited for Tae Ieper. The attempt 
be honestly made to keep the ad 

ing pages of Tau Ino in entire harmon 
ita S Principles, and 
thus to h to the public an adye; g 
medium which shall be not only profitable to 
ite patrons, but also worthy of their moat 
„ To this end, all improper 
vertisements, all quack adver- 
ta, and all advertisements believed 
to be fraudulent or unjust to any one, will be 
weeded from these columns, 


all cases accept the responsi 
their own statements. n 


ADVERTISING RATES. 
Por ite 12 Insertions, ise per line. 


s 96 „ gi t 44 46 
A 64 g 44 6 


On half-column advertisements, a discount 


of 10 cent. will be made; on omn 
adve ments, a discount of 25 cent. 
On all advertisements for w cash la 


r 
as above t 
de made. FEANOIS E. ABBOT, Tddlor. 


yO ADVERTISERS. 


The following states the experience of a 
Bnooeesfol Bookseller who has advertised in 
Tes Ibn: 


Gentlemen 
tise in your paper during the past two years 


vor- 
tisements in any other paper I have adver- 
tised in. Not only have, I TOutained immedi- 
ate results, but orders have frequently been 
received months after the insertion of the 
advertisement, showing that your paper is 
kept on file and referred to by your readers. 
Yours truly, 
8. Sr. 

Special arrangements will be made at re- 

duced terms for long-time or extended ad- 


vertisements. Address 
THE INDEX, 
No. 231 WASHINGTON BTREBT, 
Boston. 


CULTURED FREE THOUGHT. 


f The Index Association, 


Orrioz, No, 231 WANN BrT., Borron, 
publish 
THE INDEX, 


4 Weakiy Paper devoted to Fres and Rational! 
Religion. 


It la the object of THE INDEX to give publio | Fre 


utterance to the boldest, most cultivated, and 
best matured thonght of the age on all religious 
Questions, and to apply it directly to the social 
and politival amelioration of society, 

It is edited by FRANOIS E. ABBOT, with the 
following list of Editoria! Contributors — 


WILLIAM J. POTTER, New Bedford, Mass. 
WILLIAM H. SPENCER, Haverhill, Mass. 
MRS. E. D. CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
GEORGE JACOB HOLYOARE, London, Eng. 
DAVID H. OLABE, Florence, Mass, 


M2s. ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, Tons- 
ay, NJ. 


J. L. STODDAED, Boston, 

ELIZUR WRIGHT, Boston. 

O. D, B. MILLS, Syracuse, N.Y, 

W. D. Lu SUEUR, Ottawa, Oan. 

BENJ. F. UNDERWOOD, Thorndike, Mass. 
ALBEET WARREN KELSEY, St. Lonis, Mo. 
JAMES E. OLIVES, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Bvery Uberalshonld subscribe for THE INDEX, 
ma the best popular exponent of Religions Liber- 
aliam, Every Christian minister, and every think- 
ing churoh-member, should subscribe for it, an 
tho clearest, most candid, and most scholarly ex- 
poattion of the differences between Free Thought 
and Byrangelical Christianity, and as the best 
means of becoming well Informed of the argu- 
ments and the movements which the Ohurch will 
have to meet in the future. 

Almost every number contains a discourse or 
Leading article, which alone lu worth the price of 
One year’s subscription, 

Prof. MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, England, in 
& letter to the Editor published in THE INDEX 
for January 4, 1875, sayn: That the want of s 

ournal entirely devoted to Religion in the widest 
Bense of the word should be felt in America—that 
Buch a journal should have been started and so 
powerfully supported by the beat minds of your 
soantry,—is à good signofthetimes. There is no 
such journalin England, France, or Germany; 
though the number of so-called religious or the- 
logical periodicals ls, as you know, very large.” 
And later stil . read the numbers of your IN- 
DEX with ‘noreasing interest.“ 

Bend $3.20 for one year, including postage, or 
® cents for three months on trial. 


Address THE INDEX, 
No. 231 Washington Street, Boston. 


PUBLICATIONS INDEX TRACTS. 1 


FREE 
RELIGIOUS 
ASSOCIATION. 


Freedom and Fellowship in Rolig“ 
fom. A volume of ten essays upon 
niative and practical problems religion, 


by D. A. Wasson, Bamuel Longfe i 
Samuel Johnson, John Welss, W. J. Potter, 
F. E, Abbot, O. B. Frothingham, J. W. 
Chad T. a son, and Mra, 


by Ralph Waldo Emerson, Lucretia Mott, 
Robert Hartol, Wendell 


Lucy Stone, Charles H. Malcom, 
Ward — and others,—all given 


Al 


“One purpose of this volume is to give an 
answer to the question, What is the moan- 
ing of the Free Religious Association” 7 


Proesefings of Fifth Annual Meer- 
img, 1879. Contains essaya by J. W. 
Ohadwick on “Liberty and the Cburch in 

America,” by O, D. B. Mills on“ on as 

ression of a Permanent Sen met 
of the Human Mind,“ and by O. B. Froth- 
ingham on The Religion of Humanity,” 
addresses by Rowland Oonnor, Oelia 
Burleigh, Lucretia Mott, A. B. Alcott, O. A, 
Bartol Horace Seaver, Alexander Loos, 
and others, 


the 


Proceedings of Sixth Annual Moet» 
ing, 1878. Contains 5 by Samuel 
Jobnson on om in Religi 


88 Wm, O. Gannett, Robert Dale 


Owen, T. W. Higginson, Bamuel Longfel- 
low, J.B. Thomson, F. E. Abbot, and La- 
oretia Mott. 


of Seventh Annual 
re- 


speech on “Reformed Tu: 
ism,” and of the statements by Messrs. 
Oalthrop 

apecti 


ri 
aa “Christian,” “Anti-Obristian,” and =- 
tra-Obristian,”—' er with the Secreta- 
ye Annual Report, and letters from Kesh- 
nb Ohunder Sen, Frederick, Douglass, and 
D. A. Wasson. 


bth Annual 
Sele Eesays by 
‘ Present Con- 
structive Tendencies in Religion,” and b. 
Franois E. Abbot, on ‘Construction an 
Destruction in Religion,” and addresses 
y T. W. Higginson, Lucretia Mott, Chas. 
Ames, O. B, Frothingham, P. F. Under- 
wood, B, P. Putnam, and E. S. Morse. 


Wm. O. 


Proceedings of Ninth Annual Moot" 
img, 1876. Contains s full abstract of 
the Interesting disoussion at the Business 
Meeting on the Practical Methods and 

Work of the Association; the annual re- 

port of the Executive Committee; address 

of the President, O. B. Frothingham; essay 
by James Parton, on“ The Relation of Re- 
ligion to the State“ (or, as he styles it, 

“Oathedrala and Beer"), with addresses on 

the subject by Miss Susan H. Wixon and 

Rov. M. J. Savage; essay by Samuel Long- 

fellow, on “the Relation of Free Religion 

to Ohurches," with the addresses that fol- 
lowed it by Prof. Felix Adier, Rey, Henry 

Blanchard, Rev. Brooke Herford, and John 


Welss—together with letters from Judge 
Dos, Rev. Joseph Oook, and others, invited 
to speak, 


Proceedings of Tenth Annual Meet- 
Ink, 1877. Contains Bssays by Rev. Wm. 
R. ‘hi „ on “Steps towards Roli 
Emane patton in Obristendom,” and by 

. , Esq., on “Internal Dangers 
to Free Thonght and Free Religion"; Ad- 
dresses by O. B. Frothingham, Wm. Henry 

Channing, Rabbi Lasker, Dr. J, L. Dudley 


and T. W. Higginson; and tenth annui 
reporta of the Executive Committee, Treas- 
urer, eto. 


Any one of the above pamphlets of “*Pro- 
OBEDINGS" sent to any address for Five 
cents received in postage stamps; and more 
at the same rate, Sold also for Five cents 
at the office. 


For series ot important Tracts see last 
page oft THE INDEX. 


Those publications are for sale at the office 
of the Free Religious Association, 231 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, The Annual Reports 
for 1888 and 1871 cannot be supplied, and the 
supply of othera previous to that of 1872 is 
quite limited and at special rates. Orders 
by mail may be addressed Free Religions 
Association, 231 Washington Street, Boston, 


Mass." 
WM. J.POTTER, Seo. F. E. A. 


No. 1.—Trutha for the Times, by F. E. 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Affirmations” 
and ‘Modern Principles." Mz. CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of “The Origin of Bpe- 
cies,” says, in aletter to the editor not orig- 
mally intended for publication, but subse- 
quently authorized to be used; Thave now 
read ‘TRUTHS FOB THE Tres,’ and I admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agrea to 
almost every word.” New Edition. Price 
10 cents; 12 copies 61.00. 


No. 2.— Fear of the Living God, by 0. 
B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Edi- 
tion, Price 6 cents; 12 copies 50 conta, 


No. 3.—Leetare on the Biblo, by the Rev. 
Charles Voysey, of England, is an over- 
whelming demonstration of the imperfec- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testaments. New Edition. 
Price 10 cents; IA copies 51.00. 


No. 4—Christian Propagandizm, by F. 
E, Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 
costliness, and inefficiency of the System 
of Foreign Missions. Pull of Figures, Facts, 
and Interesting Extracts. Price 10 cents; 
13 copies 51.00. 


No. 6.—**God in the Comstitution,” by 
Rey. Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
ed States Constitution. Price 10 cents; 13 
copies §1,00. 


by No. 8. he Sabbath,’ by Parker Pilis- 


bury, denounces Sabbatarian superstition, 
New Edition, Price 10 ocenta; 13 copies 
$1.00. 


No. 1—“Compulsory Education,” by 
F. E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
Btate to ensure it an education. Price 
cents; 12 copies 50 cents, Š 


No. &—The Present Heaven, by O. B. 
Frothingbam, treats of = subject that In- 
tereats everybody. New Edition. Price 8 
oents; 13 copies 60 cents. 


No.0.—The Christian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous charac- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
gelioal Christian Creed in the U. 8. Consti- 
tation, Price 5 cents; 12 copies 80 cents. 


No. 10.—The Impeachment of Christi- 
anity, by F. E. Abbot. Fifth Ten Thon- 
sand. Sent for free distribution to any one 
who will distributs it, in packages af from 
five to ons hundred coptes. 


No, 11.—The God of Science, by F. E. Ab- 
bot, attempts to show the real influence of 
modern science upon the idea of God. 
Price 10 conta; 12 copies $1.00. 


No, 13.—¥s Romanism Heal Christiagn- 
ity? Two essays by Francis W. Newman 
and F. E. Abbot. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
31.00. 


No. 18.—On the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prof, F. W. Newman, of England, analyses 
the Christian conception of Heaven. Price 
B cènts; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No. 14.—A Study of Religion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion is incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itsclf 
are inadequate; and that a new conception 
of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
sistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and independent even of belief in God, is 
the necessary condition of the perpetuity 
of Religion among men. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies 51.00. 


No. 18.—-The Battle of Syracuse. Two 
Essays by Rey. James Freeman Clarke, 
D. D., and F. E. Abbot discussing the Au- 
thority of Christianity. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies for $1.00. Address 


THE INDEX, 231 WASHINGTONSTEEST, 
Boston, Maas, 
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THE INDEX, 
A Weekly Journal 


DEVOTED TO 


FREE RELIGION. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
INDEX ASSOOIATION, 
21 
Wo. 231 Washington Street, Boston. 


EDITOR: 
FRANCIS ELLINGWOOD ABBOT. 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTORS: 


W. J. POTTER, New Bedford, Mass. 

W. H. BPENCER, Haverhill, Mass. 

Mus, E. D. CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE, England. 

DAVID H. CLARE, Florence, Mass. 

Mrs, ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, Tons- 
fly, N.J. 

J. L. STODDARD, Boston. 

ELIZUR WRIGHT, Boston. 
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W. D. Lz SUEUR, Ottawa, Can. 

BENJ. F. UNDERWOOD, Thorndike, Mass, 

ALBERT WARREN KELSEY, St. Louls, Mo. 

JAMES E. OLIVER, Ithaca, N.Y. 


THE INDEX aims— 


To increase general intelligence with reapeot 
to religion: 

To forter a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual: 

To anbstitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, humanitarianism 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig- 
jon ahali take the place of dogmatism and 
ecclosiasticiam throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
public activitios. 


In addition to its general objects, the prag- 
tical object to which THE INDEX is special- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
pose of seouring the more complete and con- 
sistent secularization of the political and ed- 
ucational institutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people. The laat 
vestiges of ecclesiastical contro] must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of the several States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution, 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make a united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organise 
a groat NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who believes in this movement 
give it direct aid by helping to incrense the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL, FEATURES. 


The publication of a valuable leading pa- 
per or essay of a thoughtful character, in 
each issue, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will con- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known em- 
ment writers who have already done so much 
to give to THE INDEX its present high 
position, Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracts from valus- 
ble books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will alao be published; and such 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as clroumstances shall render possible. 


AGENTS. 


Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city and town throughout the coun- 
try. The most liberal terms are offered. 


TERMS. 

The price of THE INDEX is Three Dol- 
lara a year, payable in advance; and 20 
cents postage for the year; and at the 
same rate for shorter periods. All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender’s risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered lote 
tor, or post-office money order. The name, 
with address in full, must be accompanied 
with the money in each case. 


Address THE INDEX, 
No, 231 Washington Street, Boston. 
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TENNYSON'S (ALFRED) Poems „ 7e 
THAOKERAY'S (W 1 — Novels. mouse , 
Edition, y » Por vol. 


Adventures of Philip 

Pendennis, g * 

The Y: ls 

ond, und Love the Widower, Dii 
Gon. Oom- 


plote in b vols. With th new Portrait. Per vol. 
This edition includes all the matter in ths lat- 


t Engish edi „ with thas 
making it, with the no ols, the cheapest and most 
complete in the market. 

1, 

x sea eb Sees nage 

3. Snobe, Sketches, Denis ko. 

4, Fo nmorists, £6, 

6. Oa! riaa; mas Books, and Unte- 
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(MRs. CELIA) Among the 


. e e vv eve see Xi 
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T BOOK -BUT ERS. 4 CHEAP O F F ER. TEE INDEX AS AN $B niitten ae, BE 


Please examine the fine list of POPU- 
site side of this 


dress THE INDEX, 231 Washington gt., 


M. 8AVAGE's NEW NOVEL, 
BLUFFTON, 


Describing in a very Interesting wars 1 
processes of mental evolution by which 
Ene Orthodox minister becomes radical. 

mo. Price $1.60. Address THE INDEX, 
231 Washington Street, Boston. 


BOUND VOLUMES OF THE 


E 


8 for the Past Year, are now ready 
for delivery at this Office, Sent by in 
at the purchaser's expense, Price at 
advance. Address T. INDEX, 21 
ington Street, Boston, 


FOR TEN DOLLARS CASH 


Wash- 


wo will insert a seven-line advertisement 
one week in a liat of 209 weekly newspapers, 
or four lines in a different list of wipe re, 
or ten line, two weeks in a choice of eſther 
of four separate and distinct lists contain- 
ing from 70 to 100 papers each, or four lines 
one week in all four of the small lists, or 
one line one week in all aiz lists F- A 
being eos than 1,000 32 pers. We also have 
lists of ers b tes throughout the 

United Ra s and Canada. Send 10 cents 
for our 100-page pamphlet. Address 


G. P. ROWELL & CO., 
Newspaper Adveritsing Bureau, 
10 Spruce Street, New York. 


F. UNDERWOOD’S 
DEBATES. 


I. Underwood-Marples. Questions: “Are 
Athelsm and Materialiam and Modern Soep: 
ticism lllo ogicel and contrary to reason 
„Does the Bible contain evidence above ait 
other books of its divine origin?” 110 

pages, cloth. Price, 60 vente. 


II. Bu: toie- Uno ses. Questions: ‘Is 
the Christian Raligion as set forth in the 
New Testament true in ‘Tact, nad of divine 
origin?” ‘Is the Bible erroreous in man 
of ita teachin regarding science an 
morale, and of human origin?” 170 pages, 
piper: Price, 60 centa, 

ddrese THE INDEX, 231 Washington 
Street, Boston. 


PpuBLis HED WEEKLY— PRICE 
TWOPENOE, 


THE SECULAR REVIEW, 


EDITED BY CHARLES WATTS. 


The BECULAR REVIEW is the tenting 
organ of Secularism, and each week hi 
Bpecial Articles on Theological, Bocial, Bei- 
entific, and Political Subjects. Ite distino- 
tive features are the advocacy of Construc- 
tive Seculariam, and the dissemination of 
useful information on all questions which 
Affect the welfare of the people. Letters 
are inserted in its “OPEN COLUMN" from all 
who are courteous in the expression of their 
ph Bb . B 2. . is allotted 

i 
The Contributors to "the SECULAR RE- 
viEw comprise the principal advocaten of 
Secuiarisai, including [ts founder, G. J. 
Holyoake. 
CHARLES WATTS, Panah 
1 


B Fleet Street, London, 
Popular Science Monthly. 
CONDUCTED BY 


E. L. and W. J. YOUMANS. 


Containing instructive and Interesting ar- 
ticles and abstracts of articles, original, se- 
lected, ard illustrated, from the pens of the 
leading scientific men of different countries; 
accounts of Important sclentific discoveries 
the rocks See of science to the practi tical | 1 

ə latest views put forth concerning 
rti phenomena, by savants ot the highes 
authority. 

Prominent attention will alao be given to 
those various sciences which help to a better 
understanding of the nature of man, to tha 
bearings of sclence upon the questions of 
society and government, to scientific educa- 
tion, and to the conflicts which = atirina tonr 
aa progressive nature of scien owl- 


Ai een — ia — e 
as a Consequence ng 
in ciroulation and influence. 

THE POPULAR SOtENOE MONTHLY is now a 
oe ca octavo of 128 pages, ani er be 

enlarged, beginning with the tame for 

AEI, 1879. it is handsomely printed on 
clear f und, when necessary to further 
conve 6 ideas of the writer, fully ilus- 
tra 


Trams; Five dollars per annum; or, fifty 
cents per number. 

A Club of five will be sent to any address 
for 320.00 per annum. 

Tue POPULAR ACIENCE MONTHLY and Ar- 
PLETONS' JOURNAL, together, §7.00 per an- 
num (full price, $8.00). 

The volumes begin May and November of 


each year. 
Subscriptions may begin at a: 
We will be glad to send our Padiodisal Oat- 
alogue, /ree, upon application, 
D, APPLETON & CO,, PUBLISHERS, 


549 & GL Broadway, New Torx. 


THE INDEX —- FEB. 13, 1879. 
— e a Á a a M M ammo ———— 


A DOMPLETE SET of INDEX TRACTS, 
from No. 1 to 16 inclusive, will be mailed to 
a a on the prepayment of 80 omnTS. 


No. 331 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 
T H E IN D E X 


IN ENGLAND. 


THE INDEX will United Niagdon by post 


to any part of the United Kingdom on re- 
osipt of an annual — on of Fifteen 
ab „ For Half gas n, Eight Shillings. 


Remittances should y Interna- 
Basel T.O F. Q, Order e to Francis Elling- 
Slavens THE INDEX, 

2i Washington Street, Boston, U. B. A. 


TO THE AMERICAN PAT- 
BONS OF 


CHOICE LITERATURE. 


We have made arrangements with Messrs, 
& HAL, London land, for 
the right to — an American tion of 


The Fortnightly Review, 


Edited by JOHN MORLEY, 


and are now MF psy mss | thia celebrated 
Monthly Ma from a special duplicate 
set of ate: N which are forwarded 
from England so promptly as to —— us to 
—＋ dach month, not aniy an qtay 
of this able Review, but to oe ish 
oo 3 at the same time the original is 
d. Itis in eve eut 3 
to to the London issue, at abou hall the 
inal price. This effort will place in 
bands of American readers the freshest 
utterances of leading thinkers on Hvs (seuss 
with a promptitude unequalled. The com- 
arge number of the best Euro- 
pean thinkers on Scien 
ature, Politica, and Misce 
general interest cannot fall to be appreci- 
ated and enco by thoughtful ri- 


ments al 


can readers, ‘ollowing are a few of the 
contributors :— 
Matthew Arnold, Alfred R. Wallace, 
Herbert Bpenoer, Frederick Harrison, 
Goldwin Smith, Prof, 2 
pa won, Lyon Play- Prof. Huxley, 

fal Prof, Darwin, 
Right Hon, w. E. Giad- Prof. Clifford, 

stone, 9 of 
Lionel A. Tallemache 
M. E. Grant Duff, MPS, Bir John Lubbock, 
Hon. Robert Lows, Anthony Trollope, 
Lealie Stephen, T. Adolphus Trollope, 
John Morley (the Ed- Sir H. fl. Maine, 

itor), Bir David Wsdder- 
G. H. Lewes, Dura, 

AND NUMEROUS OTHERS. 

Subscription Price, 86.00 per Year, 


Published oyag mong by the ROSE-BEL- 
FORD PUBLIS G CO., 60 York Street, 
Toronto, Ont. 


RADICAL LIBERAL LECT- 
By B. F. Underwood, 


Fos THE FALL AND WISTER OF 1878-0, 


I. The Theory of Evolution, 

2. Darwinism Defined and Defended. 

8. The Philosophy of Herbert Spencer. 

4 The Genesis and Nature of Religion. 

6. Modern Scientific Materialism. 

8. Tam Selection versus Design in Nat- 


I. An H. Hour with German Thinkers. 
8. Intuition and Instinct Viewed in the 
Light of Modern Psychology. 
9. The and Cons of a Future Lif. 
10. Is there a Personal Intelligent Deity? 


I. The Demands of Liberalism Pertaining 
ulariza 


12. 8 — M the Vagarii 

versus tho öt 
of Free Love, 

18, Woman: Her Past and Present; Her 


Bighte and Wrongs, 
14. Balloon Revival: Thoir Causes and 


Consequen 
Tir g Straggles and Triumphs of Free- 
81 25 * and America. 
16, 5 er the A 
T. Buddha and Buddhism. 
11 Ancient Egypt: Ite Laws, Customs and 


on, 
19, The French Revolution: Its Causea and 


Consequenses 
i Crimes and Cruelties of gu uperstition. 
N. Cook and other “Scientific” Annihilators 
of Materialism Reviewed 
N. Paine the Pioneer of Freethought in 
America. 


23. A Liberal’s Answer to the (Question, “ir 
not Christianity, What?" 
. Obriatianity: To what Extent has it 
Helped or Hindered Civilization? 
. Jesus: All that is Known and what is 
Auesged about Him 
2. 4 e y Outgrowine i 
Ju an an 0 
Presxistent Heathenis 
28. Bolence wreus the Bi tle. 
29. The Origin and History of the Bible. 
(From one to six lectures. 
90. The oars Gospels Unhistorical and Un- 
rella! 
81. Evidences for the Divinity of the Bible 
Examined, 
82. Popular Assumptions Regarding the 
ble and Christian! =n 
88. Bie Erophacies Falsified by the Facta 


24. Popular C rist actions to Liberalism Con- 
ald 
For terms, ètc., addre: 
F. UND 


DERWOOD 
THOREDIEB, Mans. 


ADVERTISING MEDIUM, 


Testimony of one who has tried tt, 


FLOEERCE, Iowa, Jan. 5, 1878, 
. THE INDEX is the best advertising 

medium which I have tried. 

WALEEE. 


GOOD PHOTOGRAPHS 


or 
O. B. FROTHINGHAM, 
T, W. SIGGINBON, 
W. J. POTTER, 
W. H. BPENOER, 
F. W. NEWMAN, 
CHAS, VOYSEY, 
A. W. STEVENS, 
R. H. RANNET, 
FT. E. ABBOT, 
Are vow for sale at the office of THE INDEX, 
and will bs mailed postpald to any addres 


on receipt of price. Single Photographs, 25 
conta each; complete Bet of Nine Photo- 
graphs, 61.5). 

Address, THE INDEX, 

Ro. n Washington St., Boston, Masa. 


FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIA- 


Send to Office at l Washington Bt. Boston MA., 


for TRAOTS. 
I. TAXATION OF OnvBOR PROPERTY, by 
4 — 6 ots.; ten, 30 Sts.; 


ames 
one hundred, 51.80. 
II. Taw Bw. pot LG by John Wotas. 


of III. Tua Symrarar or RELIGIONS, by T. W. 
Higginson, Enlarged edition, 


IV. „dy Theodore Par- 


TRANSORNDEFTALIBN, 
ker. Never before published, 
ROTION, a8 under- 


Hortioultural 
and 20, 1878.) 


VI. How Sain, Wa Eare | Burpar? 
Answer in Four Parts: 1. Bun: 
the * 2. Bunday in Charch 

Sunday in the Massachu- 


tory. 3. 
setts Laws. 4. The Workingman's 
A aries K. Whipp 


TA 


Nos. H., TIT. „IV., V., VI., 10 cta. oach; 
for 80 ota.; one hundred, C. 3 


Beason AnD REVELATION, by W. J. Potter, 
71255 r for #9 e. one hundred, 


or zun Z. R. A, ANNUA 
for 1872, 78, 76, "T5; '78, and 
N, Five canta each. 


undo Ann . I RELIGION, 
a volume of essays and addresses repre- 
senting the FT. R. A. platform. §1.50, 


INTERESTING 


NEW BOOKS 
For Radical Thinkers. 


THE BIBLE C or 4 ed By John W. 

wick. Oontalaing the principal resulte 

of the bast historical and scientido 4 — 

of the separate books of tha Bible and their 
mutual relations. #4 pages. Price $1.50. 


WHAT Is TENE I BIBLE 1 Ppi aena T. Sunder. 


land. to anewer 

the ‘ight ot ae e n ana Pay in the 
most reverent and catholic spiri! 79 pagos. 
Price 91.00. 


RELIGION OF ISRAEL. From the 
toh of J Paas cen “Ita purpose is to 
given fall aithful rate account of the 


of modern research totò early devel- 
opment of the Isracittteh religion.” 383 
pages. Price $1.0. 

Ov THE WORLD: 
Belented 


Onain rie from the beet au- 


duction. By L. pages, 
joe §1.25. 
A MODERN Subjects; The 


By Fred Harrison, Pro 

ts James Stephen, Lord Selbourno, anon 
Barry, the Dean of gt. 

and others. 263 pages. Price 81.25, 


DETERIORATION AND RAO DU- 
OATION;: 3 faces to the 
condition of "the industry, By 
Samuel Royce. Tages, $2 60. 


THE 8 Liberty of Man, Woman, and 
Childe BY Gol. RG. Togersoll Alto TEE 
— 


e $1.50, A 
Mi a oto, same le. 163 
Any of the above-named books sent, post-paid, 


on receipt of price. Address THE INDEX, 21 
Washington Atrest, Boston. 


t| THE SA 


and $5- 
WE 2 00, 


outét free. Address 
Portisnd, Maine. 
day 7 Samples worth 
$5 10 $20 fë tree. Adárean gma SEINSOR 4 00. 
GOLD è Sat warner vat, make i2 que * da Gey at 
TRUE & Co „Augusts. 
Ww ESTERN LECTURES. 
MRS. CLARA NEYMANN intends to go 
West, on a lecture tour, in February and 
March, and would like to make additional 
en, mente to lecture on social and fres- 
religious ——.— whether in the English or 
German langu: e. Please address her for 
particulars at 97 Maiden Lane, New York. 
W E S T NEWTOWN 
English and Olasaical School, 
The 8 echool year of this Fam- 
and Day School for both sexes will 
DN DAT, Sept. is,’ 187%. For O ar 
and Information Py ae 
L T. ALLEN, 
West Newton, Mass. 
PUBLICATIONS 
OF THE 
OF AMERICA. 
1. Equa. RicHTs IN HEtroror. Contains 
an Historical a of the Liberal 


Philadel 5% July 1 to 4, 1876, with Re. 
Abbot, James Pitom Lat F. 
and others; 

tution of the National Liveral DM 
List of Charter Members, etc., eto 
—ů— pp. 190. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 78 


a 1 ADDRESS TO THE PEOPLE OF 


THE UNTTED STATES, adopted at Phils- 
of tre operon July 4, a R omg pre 
m Letters 


by mie eee Cities Citirea, Oo Gonstitution: 
the National Liberal — — 

Adapted for gratuitous distri oe 
friends of cause. Octavo, 
Single popem 3 3 ots. 10 on ai. "BY 
60 copies, 78 106 co 

S. PRIVILEGE ron xa Savion FOR ALL. 
Contains the N. L. L. Platform — 


tract for the use of workers. 

coples, 5 cts.; 50 copies, N cts.; 100 cop- 

lea, 51.60. . n This tract cannot be 
furnished at present, 


ADDEESS 


"| National Liberal League of America 


231 WASHINGTON Sr., BOSTON, 


L FROTHIN GHAM’S WORKS. 


THE RELIGION OF HUMANITY. An Es- 
say, Third Edition—Revised. Price $1.50, 


Nobody can peruse this book without re- 
epee ect for the learning, mental hon and 
ill in avy 3 —— of his convictions, 
21 the author, AM. for the osson- 
Bee Cainer eren ted and philanthropic — of 


. — 8 sincere book the work of 
one who has read largely, studied thorough- 
ly. 3 8 iina It is a model of 
scholarly cul L and vigor- 
— — 


THE CHILD'S ames OF RELIGION. For 
Sunday-schools and Homes. Price $1.00. 


FEST CREED, AND OTHER Drs- 
oouRnsE4. 12moọ, Cloth, $1.50. 

Not “food for babea,” but full of sugges- 
tion for earnest and thoughtful men. 
STORIES FROM THE LIPS OF 

ee With Frontispiece. 

“The Parables are so retold aa to absorb 
the attention of the reader, and to fasten 
upon the mind what the writer believes to 
have been the impression the Savior meant 
to 9 nl and thought A gu- 


interest alike young 
and a0. — Herald (Methodist). 


STORIES OF THE S 

Frontisplece. Cloth, 51.00. 

“A work of oulture and taste: it will be 
welcome to all ages, and gives the sublimest 
. ot. manhood in the simple pe langnage 

ac vw 


BELIEFS OF THE ELIEVERS, A 
Lecture. 12mo, ee ai 81.00. 
TRANSCENDENTALISM IN NEW ENG- 
LAND. A History. With sketches and 
studies of Emerson, Alcott, Parker, Mar- 
Erie bs, e we wel 
pe! vO Q! a — 
t of the author, $2.50. aN 


THE LIFE OF THEODORE PARKER. 8yo. 

With Portratt, 88.00. 

The New York Tribune closes a four and a2 
half column review of this book by saying: 
“It holds up a remarkable specimen of ro- 
bust manliness whose form and lineaments 
can be studied with equal advantage by 
friend and foe.” 


THE ORADLE OF THE CHRIST. A Study 

fo Primitive Christianity, illustrating the 

rimė importance of the S Mensianle Idea in 

a New tament, as the key to the de- 

velopment of Conant ty from Judaism 
Octavo, Cloth, $1.75. 


Malled, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 
THE INDEX 231 Washington St., Boston. 


THE 
Cloth, 


With 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars a Yoar. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 


Voruxx 10, 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, FEB. 20, 1879. 


Waor No. 478. 


LIBERAL LEAGUE PLATFORM 
For the Presidential Election of 1880, 


ADOPTED AT BUCHESTEE, N. x., OOT. 26, 1877. 


. TOTAL SEPARATION OF OmUBOH AmD STATE, to be 
guranteed by e of the United States Constitu- 


Uo appropriations for religions purposes, and all 
measures necessary to the same general end, 

2 D pee of akg Jon . | 1 1 in 
their oh tical, and religious 1 gaar- 
anteed by amendment of the United Bites Gonativadon, 
and afforded thro the United States courts. 

COATION THE BASIN OF UNIVEBSAL 


by t 
very State to maintain a thoroughly seoularized pub- 
eee system, and to permit no child within its knits 
to up without a elementary education. 
„ M.—The nomination of candidates upon the above 
piora -vas —— to a future Congress of the Na- 
Liberal 0. 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT 


FROPOSED AS A SUBSTITUTE VOR THE ` 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION, 


ARTICOLE 1. 
nor an 


State shall make 
t f religion, iting 8 
miar form of re! or pro 

0 tting rek d a union of 


any sect or religious body, or to 
ons 1 ie toe 


ê people peace 
ly to assemble and to petition the Government for a re- 
dress 


t uity, in consequence of any opinions 
See eee aay bald on the subi at religion, ho person 
shall ever be required 3 to contribute directly or 
2 n 
w or she 
Sport —Neither the United States, nor any State 
ago iit ton of aa Btate 


any roll, order or sect shall be taug i 

orn gions ous rites shali be observed; or for the 

or in ald, of any religious charity or purpose of 
sect, order, or denomination whatsoever. 

ee 4. n shall haye power to enforce the 

various provisions of this Article by appropriatelegisiation. 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISH. 


2 ae or of chaplains in Con- 
gress, tate Legislatures na 
asylums, and all other institutions supported by 


2 mh 4 85 Call mie. a for oducs- 
s demand tha ublic a) 
onal and charitable tations > a sectarian character 


cease, 
3 demand Ln = * LN — sustained 
government a a j an 
use of the Bible in the publio schools, — — i- 
as a text-book or s as à book of religious wor- 
ahall be prohibited. 

6. We demand that the appointment, by the President of 
the United States or 2 the Governors of the various Btatea, 
of all E. and fasts shall w. 


np ee conse. 
8. We demand that the judicial oath in the courts and 
in all other departments the government shall be abol- 
tahod, and that simple affirmation under the pains and pen- 
alties of shall be established in its stead, 

1. Wo that all laws directly or indirectly enforo- 
lug the observance of Bunday as the Sabbath shall be re- 


righ artial rty. 
Wo demand that not only in the Constitutions 2 the 


changes shall prove necessary 
Sousistently, unftinohingly, and promptly made. 


‘The above le the platform of TEE Impex, so far as the 
editor is individ y concerned. But no other person, and 
BO Organisation, can de pay or truthfully held responsi- 
Dle for it without bis or ita explicit approval. 

F CIS E. ABBOT. 


Me. B. F. UnpreRwooD will lecture before the 
Free Congregational Society of Florence, Massachu- 
setts, February 23, and at Laneeville, February 25. 

Mrs, Besant pithily says In the National Re- 
former: Leo XIII. does not curse es vigorously as 
did Plus IX., but he hates liberty as plously aa did 
any of his predecessors.” 

REARB-Abw RAL Maxsz, R. N., is one of the few 
independent, noble-hearted members of the British 
aristocracy Whose principles and sympathies alike 
prompt them to advocate and work for justice for the 
poor and oppressed. We learn from the National 
Reformer that he has bebn invited to become a Parlia- 
mentary candidate In the Liberal Interest for the 
Tower Hamlets at the next election. It would be 
expecting too much, we fear, to anticipate hia eleo- 
tion to Parliament; but it is just such members of 
Parliament as he would make that England sorely 
needs to-day. 

Tux Boston Christian*Register, the old and fair 
exponent of Unitarian Christianity, contained this 
editorial paragraph in its issue of February 15, for 
which its editor, Rev. Charles G. Ames, deserves the 
thanks of every friend of Free Religion In the land, 
as he certainly has ours: The Christian Unton de- 
livers a blow in the dark when it confounds together 
‘Free Religious Associations, free lovers, Heywoods, 
and Reatells,’ as ‘all more or lesa directly interested 
in the hideous traffic that Mr. Comstock by all legiti- 
mate means seeks to suppress,’ In that matter, we 
believe the Free Religious Association is as clean and 
clear as any Christian church in the land, Josep 
Cook to the contrary notwithstanding.” . 

Tax Lonpon Secular Review, In its issue for Jan- 
nary 4, has an article by its editor, Mr. Charles Watta, 
entitled “Our Annual Address,” in which occurs the 
following kind passage: ‘‘In the United States, the 
great Secular organization known as the Liberal 
League has undergone just such a trial aa that to 
which British Secularism has been subjected, the 
question at issue being almost identical with that 
which created so much interest among ourselves, 
while the result has been in both instances the same. 
We have every reason to hope that the American 
counterpart of the British Secular Union—namely, 
the new Liberal League of America—will in the 
future find Ita exertions repaid with success,—an isane 
which no one has reason for doubting who knows 
that the new organization Is conducted by persons of 
wisdom and moderation.“ 

Tis 18 the way in which Rev. Dr. Isaac M. Wise, 
of Cincinnati, an eminent rabbi of the Reform- 
Judaiem,”’ and also a Vice-President of the Free Re- 
ligious Association, refers to the Society of which 
Dr. Felix Adler, the new and esteemed President of 
the same Association, ia the lecturer: Nor will we 
deny that, being a member of any of the New York 
congregations, we would certainly advocate the aus- 
pension or expulsion from the congregation of any 
fellow member who js also a member of the Ethical 
Culture Society. No man can serve two masters.” 
In order to stand on the platform of Free Religion, le 
it necessary to remain elther a Christian or a Jew? 
The above goes far to confirm the suspicion that one 
cannot serve Fres Religion and either Christianity or 
Judaism atthe same time. Who is it that is ‘‘eery- 
ing two masters“ in this Instance? 

Tuusa PAAR in Herbert Spencer's recent 
Study of Sociology” are making quite a stir: “No 
one need expect, then, that the religious couscious- 
ness will die away, or will change the lines of its evo- 
lution, Its specialities of form, once atrongly 
marked, and becoming less distinct during past men- 
tal progress, will continue to fade; but the substance 
of the consciousness will persist. That the object- 
matter can be replaced by another object-matter, as 


supposed by those who think the ‘Religion of Hu- 
manity’ will be the religion of the future, la a bellef 
countenanced neither by induction nor deduction. 
However dominant may become the moral sentiment 
enlisted on behalf of humanity, It can never exclude 
that sentiment, alone properly called religions, awak- 
ened by that which le behind humanity and behind 
all other things. ... The child, by wrapping ite 
head in the bed-clothes, may, for a moment, suppress 
the consciousness of a surrounding darkness; but the 
consciousness, though rendered less vivid, survives, 
and imagination persists in occupying itself with that 
which lies beyond perception, No such thing asa 
‘Religion of Humanity’ can ever do more than tem- 
porarily shut out the thonght of a Power of which 
humanity is but a small and fugitive product, a 
Power which was in course of ever-changing manifes- 
tations before humanity was, and will continue 
through other manifestations when humanity has 
ceased to be.“ 

Rav, DB. B. FELSENTHAL, of Chicago, writes in 
the Jewish Advance in a very catholic and kindly 
spirit of the Society for Ethical Culture, yet betrays a 
great apprehension lest it should cut itself loose from 
the historical Jewish Church. He says: It Pro- 
fessor Adler and the Society for Ethical Culture 
spurn the idea of separating definitely from the Jew- 
ish Church, and If they really and honestly have the 
intention to remain Israelites, they may become the 
fathers of a great reformation within Judaism, the 
importance of which only a future historian of Juda- 
ism may be able to appreciate. Otherwise they will 
leave but faint traces behind themselves. As Israel- 
ites, they will probably be the harbingers of a new 
birth, of a Jewish religion emancipated from a Jew- 
ish nationality. And this seems to us to be the real 
issue now, or to become it in a near future, within 
American Judalam. On the one side the parole will 
be: ‘Jewish nation!’ On the other side they will 
gather under the banner Inecribed, ‘Jewish religion!’ 
On the one side they will declare, ‘Judaism la indis- 
solubly connected with the Jewish race.“ On the 
other side it will be maintained, It la Impossible to 
keep the Jewish race in Ita purity, and to guard it 
against great losses by intermarriages, otc. These 
intermarriages, although numerous enough already, 
may seem to some to be of no particular consequence. 
Bat what in the beginning may appear to you as a 
small ball only, will soon become a large avalanche. 
These intermarriages will multiply in geometrical 
progresalon. We therefore will endanger Judaism if 
we do not elevate It from the narrow confines of a 
racial religion to the heights of a universal, prophetic 
religion.’ Nay, good Dr. Felsenthal! The issue 
between the historical religions of the past and the 
universal religion of the future is irreconcilable, 
Your “cosmopolitan Judaism,” quite as much as your 
“national Judaism,” is too small! The sacrifice of 
the special traditional tie is in every case inevitable. 
The reason why we feel so profound an interest In 
Professor Adler’s Society is precisely because he and 
they comprehend the inexorable necesalty of sacrific- 
ing the lesser to gain the greater fellowehip—because 
they hear the same high summons to leave the 
Mother-Judaism which we heard ten years ago to 
leave the Mother-Christianity, not with bitterness 
but with inexpressible sadness, as the only way by 
which the priceless freedom and fellowship in relig- 
lon” can be won at last for ali. Only by such part- 
ings can the yearned-for oneness of mankind in spirit 
and in truth be finally achieved. The old religions 
must all die; it is but a question of time. The Free 
Religious Association and the Soclety for Ethical 
Culture are the ploneera of an innumerable host 
of organizations, whose mighty work shall be to 
teach the coming generations how to search for trath 
in freedom, and how to apply it in the spirit of a love 
that shall be universal indeed. 
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Lucifer's Lawsuit against Jesus. 


TRANBLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF ALBERT BEVILLE, 
- “EEVDE MODERNE," VOL. XXXIX. PARIS, 1888. 


BY MISS ARETHUSA HALL, 


PART I. 


Passing along, the other day, in the studious town 
of L—, and not knowing very well what to do with 
an hour or two that remained before I could resume 
my journey, I recollected an old acquaintance whem 
I had not seen for a long time; and, directing my 
steps towards a narrow and little frequented street, 
I entered a low shop, surmounted by a dusty sign, In- 
8 that it was a book - store, anclent 
= 5 1 This last epithet was especially 
n a 


“Hava you anything new among your books?“ I, 
on entering, asked Master Moser, a German Jew in 
religion, and a dealer in old books by profession, —at 
least, so he said; for some affirm that, in speaking of 
e ee ee ee 

or pi on an versa, out any- 
thing in the rest of the definition. 

"Some pretty things, some little curiosities, some 
trifles, my dear slr,“ replied he; no great things, in 
truth. e find nothing new in the sales; there are 
too many rich connoisseurs, who peice upon all that 
ls rare at fabulous prices. The little they leave for 
us poor booksellers we are obliged to pay for so 
dear, so dear! | 

Tes, so dear, so dear, my good alr,” continued he, 
as he accompanied ms into a sort of back shop where 
I knew he had the habit of placing his recent pur- 
chases; “but for good customers like you, sir, we find 
still the means of making you some smali discount.” 

And he continned In thia way, taking precautions 
on all sides, like a general who wishes to be prepared 
for ail the attacks of an enemy; thus piquing my 
curlosity here, taking caution there agalnet my im- 
moderate love of cheapness, then against the dia- 
3 1 might fee! if he made too hard terms, 
and all to make me decide to buy “‘something.’’ 

Old Moser was not a scholar; but, by means of be- 
ing in contact with old books and the lovers of them, 
alded by mercantile genius, he had attalned a certain 
erudition in hisown way, It was rare that bedid not 


. know the value of the works which passed through 


his bands. His pr ous memory retained an ss- 
tonishing number of dates, and of particulars about 
editions = rinted or out of print, 2 ga worm- 
eaten, and of pages more or less e pos- 
sessed also the 


art of quickly divining the tastes and 


preferences of those who came to srg" In his crazy 
old shop. His only fault was—and the dealers in 
old books beyond the Rhine would do well to imitate, 
in this reapect, their Parlrlan brothers—that he was 
loquacious, and did not know when to bold his 
tongue while people were looking over bla books. He 
showed me some very pretty Elzevirs, but of the third 
and fourth e; a Pindar of Henry Stephen, IIl - 
reveryed ; were the ‘‘knick-knackse” of which 
6 spoke to me. Then came some folios of patristic 
literature, procured from the library of a professor 
recently dead. Nothing of all this had tempted me 
much, when I espled in another corner a ps an 
neat quarto, with broken brass clasps, but 1e 
in good condltlon, whose frontispiece and title struck 
my attention, and soon revived vague remembrances, 
he frontispiece was one of those German engrav- 
ings of the seventeenth or eighteenth century, rade 
in design, but strong in outline and relief. At the 
top was Christ coming ont of bis tomb, to the great 
terror of the Roman soldiers who guarded it, while 
the Emperor Justinian on the right, and the Emperor 
Charles V. on the left, majestically impasalve, wit- 
messed this event. Below, the two jurisconsults, 
Baldus and Bartolo, drawn full length, seemed to 
argue, one against the other, as formerly at Pérouse, 
At the bottom of the 6, a king, recognized as 
Solomon by the lions w flanked his throns, was 
prone justice, One weald not at first recog- 
nize the li ts if lt were not that, on the right, a 
singular being, in human form, but hopping upon 
pawe rather than feet, and having upon his forehead 
two horus, revealed immediately that he be- 
longed to the diabolical order. An abridged title, in 
manuscript, between the two Italian jurisconsults, 
informed the reader that this volume contained the 
historical Jawsuit, described by Jacobus Ayrer, Ja- 
cobi Ayreri historischer Processus juris, with the ad- 
ditions of Ahasverus Fritsche, cum additionibus 
Ahasveri Fritachit. 

„What is this?“ I asked of my seller of old books. 

„Oh! sir, can that interest you? I intended to 
send that to some jurist gentlaman (Herren Rechts- 
N ; the theologi entlemen would not care 

orit. It ls an old German book which treats only of 
judges and laws, and all such things.“ 

Ahl my dear Moser,“ I answered, I find you 
thie time in great ignorance of that which concerns 
your calling. I detect here something theological as 
well as jurſdical.“ At the same time, I directed his 
attention to the complete title, which was displayed 
upon the opposite „ and which our readers, per- 
haps, will like to see in all ita imposing amplitude. 
It is in German, in letters alternately red and black, 
and this is Its translation: “HisropicaL LAWSUIT, 
in which Luctfer complaina violently because Jesus 
has taken and destroyed his hell, delivered his prisoners, 
and arrested and enchained himself: Whereln the 
whole regular process, from the initial citation to the 
fina) judgment Inclusive, in the firat and second In- 
stances, comprises the manner in which compromises 
are entered into; moreover, all kinds of writings, ju- 
ridical practices, oatha, obligations, commissions, 


hearing of witnesses, as well as all other acts and 
ceremonies relating to lawsuits; all divided Into dis- 
tinct chapters, in order that each one may find the 
observationes and notabilia anited to instruct him, as 
well as matters of Jaw and the citations relevant to it, 
A work of which the like has never been published; 
useful, profitable, and agreeable to clerks, procura- 
tors, notaries, and all persons of a similar profession. 
Reviewed, corrected, and duly enlarge by many 
observations ad processum cameralem, by Jacobus 
Ayrer, doctor utriusque juris and counsellor at Nu- 
rem . A new edition, to which have bean added 
the additions of Ahasveros Fritechins, I. U. P.; 
also, forma used by many jurlsconsults and illustrious 
personages of the Saxon bar. The whole ending 
with a complete latin ter. Cum Privilegia Sac. 
Cas. Majestatis. Nurem and Frankfort. At the 
ex of Jean-Christophe Lochner, bookseller, 
printed by George-Christophe Lochner, A. 1716.” 

“Don’t B00,” I sald to old Moser, that I was 
right, and that, in addition to its juridical Interest 
this book has also a theological character? Unless,” 
continued I smiling, Tou are blinded by your preja- 
dices agant the theology it containa, do not wish’ 
to see it.” 


Ahl monsieur knows very well that In my trade 
I never have any prejudices,” replied my old book- 
seller, in a tone of the most profound conviction; 
“and I thank you, sir, for calling my attention to the 
value of this book, which I have never understood.“ 

It was now my turn to bite my lips. I had just 
committed an unpardonable error towards a man who 
was golng to sell an old book. My crafty bookseller 
saw that I nibbled at the Processus juris, and he took 
good care not to withdraw the hook before he was 
certain that the fish would follow. No re- 
mained for me but, with as good grace as possible, to 
pay twice as much for the book than if I had opened it 
carelessly, and bought it only that I should not 
away with empty hands. Swill, I had to accept 
assurance that he made me a ‘‘considerable reduc- 
tion.” After all, I did not regret my bargain. It is 
true I learned that in many parts of contral Ger- 
many the Processus juris of Ayrer is often found 
among an old stock of books; but it is none the less 
a very curious boak, and a veritable document as to 
the history of dogma: for it shows how many times, 


after having been banished from official theology, the 
rimitive theory of redemption remains pop in 
hristian countries. è 


Besides the frontlapiece, other engravings illustrate 
the old German text. One of them shows ns the ex- 

ulsion of Eve and Adam from the Garden of Eden. 

he cherab with flaming sword pursues them. Is 
the distance all the animals still rest peaceably to- 
gether, though many raise their heade as if they had 
a presentiment that the asltuation was about to 
change. The hare, the stag, and the hind take the 
liberty to go where they please; by the side of the 
two banished ones slowly move the serpent, the liz- 
ard, and, behind them, the anail, which crawis like 
the former, without, however, having been to blame 
in that which has just taken place. On znother 
plate we see the last judgment, and the separation 
of humanity into the elect and the reprebate. Noth- 
ing particular marks this engraving, which ie only a 
rade imitation of the famons fresco of Michael An- 
gelo, After thls there lə nothing more for the eye 
nor for art; all is for the noble eclence of law, upon 
the basis of a scrupulously Orthodox theology,—at 
least, such ls the Intention, 

But who is this Jacobus Ayrer, Whose name shines 
so brilliantly in the midst of the impoaing frontis- 
plece we have described? I have in vain consulted 
my friends of the bar; they do not know him. How- 
ever, the name Ayrer le not wan in notoriety. 


born or have 
where oar work origi- 
mated. One of them, Jacobus Ayrer, a namoeake of 


the silence of the catalogue, might it not be thie first, 
the dramatic procurator, who devoted hla leisure to 
the composition of our great quarto? Im ible 
still; for he died in 1605, and among the judicial 
pieces cited in the books there is one which attrib- 
utes to the Elector of Saxony the title of Duke of 
Cleves, of Juliers, and of Berg. Now this detall snp- 
poses the period from 1609 to 1614, a period during 
which the electoral house of Saxony claimed the 
possession of these duchies, and sustained it ust 
the rival pretensions of the houses of Brandenbourg 
and Neubourg, a war called the succession of the 
Jullers. There remains, therefore, only one plaus- 
Idle suppositlon; namely, that our Jacobus Ayrer, 
counséllor at Nuremberg, may have been the son or 
the nephew of Ayrer, the poet-procurator; and then, 
it might be said, that, in his father’s or uncle's study, 
in addition to a keen taste for jurisprudence, he may 
have imbibed a certaln talent for the art of painting 
characters, a talent which is revealed more than once 
in the singular history we are about to relate, not- 
withstanding its dulness and insupportable pedantry. 


i 
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The repeated editions of this work, which a jarls- 
consult, Dr. Ahasverus Fritechius, still enriched with 
notes in 1716, pior how highly lt was appreciated 
in the German libraries of the seventeenth century. 

Indeed, my old bookseller would swear that he 
told me the pure trath when he assared me that he 
regarded this book as singularly destined for the legal 
profession. N u it evinces love and wor- 
ship of legal right. Undoubtedly, the general tone 
is very religious, and the theological intention, If not 
the falth properly so-called, is roachable, The 
quarto ends, indeed, with this distich, which a Christ- 
lan may accept without reserve :— 

In magnis voluisse eat est; hic gloria Christo 
Quoitur ; inde mihi gloria vera venit ; 
that Is to say: In great things it Is enough to have 
willed; thie k seeks to glorify Christ; thence for 
the author a true glory. 

Bat what are the great things which have kindled 
the ambition of the author? Is it primarily the glori- 
fication of Christ? Not at all, It is especlally the 
desire of popularizing the taste for litigation, by dis- 
Paying the usages and customs of civil justice. 

‘his book might be called, two hundred years later, 
A Manual for the Perfect Litigant. Of incontestable 
blstorle interest for those who wish to know the 
forms and maxims of Saxon law in the seventeenth 
century, It has for ite Immediate aim to teach the 
reader how he should go to work to begin a lawsuit 
well, carry It on well, and terminate it well. The 
plan ið simple. A history, then well known, that of 
the contest of Christ with the devil, at the time of 
the redemption wrought by the former after his 
death, serves as the frame-work to the incidents of 
all kinds which the fertile imagination of the author 
endlessly multiplies, to afford occasion to put forth 
his directions, counsels, and models for actions and 
legal formalities, After each chapter comes a series 
of notabilia, or observations and explanations, relat- 
ing to the Incidents which precede. It is in these, 
especially, that the Indigested and confused erudition 
of the Nuremberg Doctor of Laws is displayed by an 
abundance of quotations and of referonces,—which 
has aways distinguished German science, and which 
renders it sọ dull and so valuable to consult. An 
incredible mixture of simplicity bordering upon sllli- 
ness, of subtleties of consummate chicanery, a super- 
stitious veneration for all jadicial forms, a total ab- 
sence of historic sense, a antry, a heaviness, a 
prolixity, all of which put the patience of the reader 
to the severest test, but which are com led, at 
intervals, by original Ideas, whimsical sallies, aud the 
strangéness of all the supposed situatlons,—this is the 
physioguomy of the quarto, Although no index alde 


n determin approximately the epoch of ite Aret 
edition, I would srm that it goes back to the seven- 
teenth century. 


This marri of law and theology, 
the two equally scholastic, Hid, and slaves to the 
letter, was, at this epoch, common and admissible, 
It was the time when all orthodoxies became petri- 
fied within their narrow formulas, and when the im- 
port of what was done in the alxteenth century was 
not even suspected. It was only at such a period 
that the ides of innoculating with the name of Christ 
the love of litigation and chicanery could have en- 
tered the head of a barrister. A st e thi y 
that in 1716 the want of such a book s ould Raye 
called ont a new edition. But we mast not forget that 
Germany was still onder the {ufluence of a leaden 


slesp. 

If one ia carious to know what the Processus j 
of Dr. Ayrer relates, he must resign himself to 
perusal of what follows. 


uris 
the 


Past II. 

The counsellor of Nuremberg back, even beyond 
the deluge, to the moment 3 Adam and 
Eve, the father and mother of mankind, are In the 
. arden . COA — assigned them for 

olr abode, enjoying the unchanged on of 
resemblance to del and of immortality which is his 
Prerogative. But the devil, under the aspect of a 
serpent, seduces the woman, and, thro her, Adam, 
so that their descendants become, with them, the 
prey of the infernal seducer. God would have had 
the right to interest himself no farther In a guilty 
and fallen race; in bis mercy, however, he sent his 
only Son upon the earth, who, by virtue of the Holy 
Spirit, became incarnata In the womb of the Virgin 

„the betrothed of Joseph of Nazareth. 
on followa a résumé of the ov: ical history, 
Whose concluslon is, that Christ, this innocent lamb, 
dieses unschuldige Lœmmlein Christus, condemned, 
mocked, and scourged, by order of the Jewish priests 
and of Pilate, was cracified March 25, 38. How 
then was he to save men? By his death Itself; for, 
being dead, he descended into hell, and in spite of 
the protestations of Lucifer; prince of the devils and 
of his Innumerable militia, to their most profound 
astonishment, he plucked from the dark empire the 
poopie accumulated there, who, without this un- 
oped-for daliverance, were destined to burn and 
Toast, brennen und braten, throughout eternity. And 
as Lucifer wished to oppose by force this abduction of 
his slavea, Christ, much stronger than he, bound him 
with chains, and left him to gnash his teeth in rage 
and im ace, Such are the facts which give origin 
to the following debates. 

Lucifer, set free by the devils attracted by his cries, 
held a council with them, to determine how they 
could execute vengeance for this affront and repair 
this loss. The devils could, at first, only mourn and 
Weep with their chief. This decided him to call to- 
gether some of the most skilful and learned among 
them, in virtue of the rule, Senatus ex us et 
pertlis constituendus. In particular, he asked them 
what they thought of the pretension of the ravisher 
that he was the Son of God. Beelzebub, a devil of 
very high rank, believes that this Jesus is at least 


four times stronger than all the devile put together, 
and fears, indeed, that he may be what he claims. 
Asmodeas ia of the same opinion; and, moreover, he 
doubts if they can obtain any redress from the Eter- 
nal Father, who is never very benevolent towards 
devils, Astaroth observes that God le not any more 
tender towarde men, and thinks that by making av 
appeal to that justice from which, after all, God can- 
not depart, they can bring an action agalnst Jesus. 
before the common judge, in a ouit in restitutio spolii. 
There was great cheering of the infernal areopagus 
when piu, cr old 8 ed {arenes 
great er and very expe subtleties, sugges 
the idea that, following the counsel of Astaroth, 
they would do well to c “rea God the Father as 
judge on account of his evidently very close relations 
with the adverse party. They would demand of him 
to delegate in his place æ deputy judge. 

This opinion appeared admirable to the assemb! 
and to ite chief, Lucifer, who loaded Belial wi 
compliments, and named him infernal syndic or at- 
torney, charged with prosecuting the action, as dele- 
gated by the whole society. If he succeeded in galn- 
ing the suit, he was told, they would give him the 
command of twelve thousand legions of devils, and 
he should have, for his exclusive part, all the lawyers 
of bad faith who should come to hell, from then till 
the last jadgment. This prospect filled Lord Belial 
with gladness, who determined to Se play all 
his science of law and all the tricks of his craft. 

He repaired, therefore, to the celestial court, ac- 
companied by s notary and two witnesses, in virtue 
of the principle, Testes duo quatenus ad probandum 
actum „and, having arrived before the throne 
of God, he presented to him bie credentials, with the 
outward appearance of the most perfect humility. 
The Eternal Father, knowing that a judge ought 
loten benevolently to whoever came to complain to 
him, encouraged him to speak; and Bellal presented 
his complaint, couched the most adroit terms, 
especially at the close, where, in the name of bis 
constituents, he presumed to challenge God as judge 
in this affair, 

The Eternal Father answered him in a way to 
show that he was not hia dupe, and that he could 
easily prove to him how IIl-founded was his chal- 
lenges. But, yng: to carry equity to ite extreme 
he consented to delegate rig iy in hie place, an 
King Solomon was agreed upon by the two parties. 
A commiseion In due form was drawn up by the 
chancellor of Jehovah. It was invested with the 
great sonl, and terminated with these words: “Given 
at the chancollor’s office of our celestial court, on 
Monday, March 28, 3987 of the creation of the world 
and the fall of Adam, and the year 33 of the re- 
demption of fallen man.“ 

Belial then repaired to Jerusalem, where he found 
King Solomon seated on a throne, in all points con- 
formable to the description which may be read ln the 
tenth chapter of the book of Kings. He had as 
clerk the prophet Daniel. It was with forms of the 
most humble adulation that Belial presented the 
business. Solomon ordered Daniel to assure himself 
of the authenticity of the Papers, and to have them 
peri after which he authorized Belial to depose 

com 


laint (which gives opportunity to the au- 
thor to display a model de forma petitionis pro pro- 
cessu). Then he had drawn up the forma citationis: 


„We, Solomon, by the grace of king of the 
Jows, and of all the land of the Jews, a deputy judge, 
commissioned in this cause by God Almigh com- 
mand and cita to appear before our tribunal, Jesus 
of Nazareth, on Friday, the 15th of April, by Miser- 
tcordias Domint,” À 

This being done, Bellal went to hell to give an ac- 
count of his success. The infernala yelled with joy 
so loud that Belial was forced to stop his ears, and 
they bestowed upon him such compliments as never 
devil in his life before received. 

Now Azael, a ballff of Solomon, had gone to look 
for Jesus, whom he found, with his eleven spolen, 
in a chamber at Jerusalem ; for his ascension had not 
yet taken place, Jesus, who is wisdom itself, re- 
ceived the summons with all deference and humility 
and declared that he would obey. Only, aa he bad 
yet much to do before he ascended to heaven, he an- 
nounced his inteption of being resented In the 
case by some one of his friends, which was perfectly 
allowable; and, for this p „ he requested the 
services of Moses, an old and very expert legislator 
and advocate, He gave him, therefore, a power of 
attorney, In due form, and Moses promised to serve 
him to the best of his ability. í 

Unfortunately, the Jews at this time gave Moses 
so much trouble that he forgot to read the summons, 
and did not appear on the day fixed. Bellal, on the 
contrary, did not fall to present himself punctually 
at the hearing, and, delighted to see that nelther 
Jesus nor his substitute made his . he 
proposed that they should be condemned by default, 
with charges and cost. But King Solomon urged 
patience, and Issued an interlocutory decree in puncto 
contumaci by which an pe ad prozimam 
peremptorie was ordered for Friday, the 29th of April, 
after Cantate, 

The devils, sealog Belial return, deafened him with 
thelr cries: “Who has gained? Who has lost!“ 
Belial explained to Lucifer how it was, and confided 
to him that Moses was a formidable adversary, a great 
law-giver, and, from all time, hostile to the devils. 
Lucifer, who did not admit at all that Moses had 
had any right to quit the Infernal ons, flew into 
a passion against this ‘scoundrel’ who violated the 
principle according to which Advocatus vel procurator 
non potest contra suum dominum patrocinium sus- 
cipere, and determined to exhaust upon him all the 
torments of hell, if he should be restored to him with 
the others. 

With all this, Belial was not at all tranquil at the 
{dea of entering the llata with Moses. He scratched 


bis head to find some reasons for challenging him 
a substitute for the opposing party, when suddenly 
he remembered that, in time, Moses fled from Egypt 
after having killed an Egyptian. He therefore re- 
solved to plead an exception against bim, and to 
require that he should be declared unworthy of per- 
forming the duties of an attorney. 

The day for the second appearance arrived. Moses 
this time was present, and, like a consummate law- 
yer, careful of observing all the forms, he demanded 
verification nf lustruments, accrediting Solomon as 
judge and Bellal as attorney of hell. He verified 
upon the document of Solomon the seal of Jehovah 
which he bad £ long time known, and found the 
papers of Bellal in the required order. But he raised 
some difficulties as to the op. For it ls doubtful 
whether excommuntcati et bannitt possint in judicio 
agere. Now Bellal and all his infernal gang are ex- 
communicated and exiled from heaven. 0 Moses,” 
replied Belial, very much terrified by this exception, 
“Jon are an acute jurist and a subtle practitioner, 
bat you torga that you cannot liken a whole socie 
to exiles. e are simply separated from the angels 
as the Pagans are from the Jews. These, however, 
can appear in a court of justice against each other. 
Before accusing me yon ought to examine yourself, 
and to remember that you are a fugitive murderer, 
and that I can except to you as an attorney for the 
other party.“ 

Now it was Moses’ turn to be frightened, But 
King Solomon decided that the exceptions ralsed 
were indifferent to the principal cause of action, and 
that it would be better to argae the essential 5 — 
Whereupon Belial renewed his complaint. ones 
— biang eae to — it; * his pane 

und was that, In reality, ín carrying away the 

— i held by Lucifer, Jesus, the son of God. had 

only retaken what was his own. But as this was the 

recise point of contest, Moses wished to study the 

dictment. In order to give him time for thie, the 
case was put off til] the 13th of the following May. 

On the 18th of May, the parties a met. Moses 
presented anew his method of defence, upon the 
principle: Non dicitur vim committere u posses- 
sionem amissam incontinenti recuperat. It was in 
vain that Jesus had many times demanded his peo- 
ple of Lucifer; he was obliged at length to have re- 
course to force. Belial then flew Into a. passion of 
abuse against Moses, who returned it with usury. 
Then he stormed and yelled to that degree that 
Solomon was otllest to command silence. In brief, 
after many formalities, the list of which would be 
tiresome, Moses laid down his opposing conclusione, 
and Bellal, in his turn, wished to examine them at 
hie leleure; and the business was put off again to 
the 15th. The conclusions of Moses from 
the principle that Ubi nulla possessio ibi nec turbatio 
nec spoitum prætendi potest. 

But Moses did not limit himself to affirmations,—be 
wished also for proof; and he presented to Solomon, 
to summon as witnesses, the names of Adam, Abra- 
ham, Issac, Jacob, king David, the prophet Iealah, 
John the Baptist, the “one Poter, and Joseph of 
Nazareth. The bailiff of Solomon, Azael, snmmoned 
them, therefore, to appear the 27th of May. 

In the meantime, there was much discussion In 
hell upon the coneluslons of Moses, a copy of which 
Belial had carried thither. Asmodeus poured ont 
abuse upon Solomon, whose pretended wisdom was 
relied upon by this old Moses who, for some centu- 
ries, had deserved to be stoned or beheaded, and de- 
clared, if he had been a delegate from hell instead of 
Belial, he would not have consented to ize the 
validity of the commission of Moses. Whereupon 
Belial’ furiously replied that Asmodeus spoke of 
these matters like a peasant who had never opened a 
book of jurisprudence. “Do you think,” said he, 
“that I am master of the jadgo, and that I could put 
his head in the bag? ‘And named in my plane, 

on had reproached Moses with the murder of the 
Egyptian, would he have failed to reproach you more 
strongly still for the disappearance of the seven hus- 
bands whom you carried away from Sara, the daugh- 
tor of ol, who afterwards married young Tobit?” 
Luclfer severely reprimanded Asmodeus, and or- 
dered him to “shat up his mouth.” Whereupon 
Asmodeus hambly submitted. A deliberation fol- 
lowed this, in which It was that it would be 
desirable, bat imprudent, to have recourse to false 
testimony. 

It may be seen here that the usage of Saxon jus- 
tics, at that time, was to prepare beforehand, after 
having conferred with the two parties, a list of ques- 
tions, general, particular, personal, additional, grava- 
tortales, otc., W. were to be put to each witness. 
There was, therefore, no public contradictory debate 
as to the testimony, nor while it was being given. 
But the advocates of the two parties were afterwards 
to submit to the tribunal their observations, deduc- 
tions, and criticlams upon the principles of the exam- 
ination. If I am not mistaken, the same fs done at 
Rome at the present time. 

On the 27th of May, Balal and the witnesses sum- 
moned were exact. lial made some exceptions to 
Peter, whom he accused of having denied his master 
three times with an oath. But Peter confounded 
him by showing a certificate of pardon, delivered and 
sealed the evening before in paradise, by the master 
himself, In the first year of his reign. Solomon de- 
livered a grand discourse to the witnesses upon the 
sanctity of an oath, the horror of perjary, which 
human justice punishes either by cutting off the 
fingers which have been raised to heaven in commit- 
ting it, in cutting out the tongue which has lied, or 
in banishing the falsa witness from the country; and 
whom divine justice delivers to the devils to be etar- 
nally tormented. 

Then came the examination, with closed doors, the 
official report of which was prepared by Daniel. 

To give an idoa of this, we will quote that of the 
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frat witness, Adam, and of the last one, Joseph the 
putative father of Jesus. : 

Examination of Adam.—Q. What is the name of 
the witness and that of his father; what la his age, 
his profession, ble fortune? 

A.—His name is Adam, and he does not know who 
his father was unless it waa God Almighty who 
formed him from a bit of earth. According to his 
calculation he must be three thousand nine hundred 
and ninety-five years old. He isa farmer by profes- 
sion, deriving support from the spade and the 


Q.—Is the witness relative or friend of the de- 
fendant, or connected with him in any way what- 
ever? 

-A.—He cannot say. All he knows is that Jesus 
must have taken his human nature from him, since 
he was the first man. 

ls the witness an enemy of Lucifer, and of the 
infernal republic, and if so, why ? 

A,—He cannot be very favorable to Lucifer and 
his republic, because it Ia he who plunged him into 
eternal damnation; but he will, nevertheless, speak 
the truth. 

Q.—Has the witness been Infinenced by him who 
has summoned him? 

A.—Not at all. 

.—Did he offer himself sa a witness ? 
No, he received a summons, 

Q.—Hias he a gain to hope, or any loss whatever to 
fear from the decision of this case? 

A.—He has been nearly three thousand years in 
the power of the devil, and he would not willingly 
return to it; but, aside from this, he has neither loss 
nor galn to expect. 

Q.—Which party does he wish to have gain the 
cause? 

A.—The one which is 
le it not tine that 
of this world? 

A.—He don’t know an about that. 

Q.—Does nat hell, and all that le within it, belong 
eternally to the devil? 

. A.—He would willingly believe so, us hell is at the 
present moment. 

Q. —le It not true that, by his fall and that of Eve 
— N human race has been subjected to sternal 

en 

4.—Ii le true, but it is Satan who seduced him 
and his beloved Eve. 

Q.—Does not the witness consider the long time 
during which the devil has retained the human race 
in his power as an unlimited prescription, and as a 
title more than sufficient for the possession vel quasi 
permanent? 

A,—To answer thie it ls necessary to be learned In 
law, and the witness la not eo. 

Q.—Ie not the witness one of those whom Jesus 
has tora by force from Lucifer? 

A,—Yas. 

Q.—Is It not frus that the witness has passed three 
thousand years in hell, and that he found there his 
son Abel, who had been there nine hundred and 
twenty years before him? 

4.—fle had already answered to that question. 

The examination continued along time in this man- 
ner, offering nothing very remarkable, unless it be 
that it was conducted In such a way as to make 
Adam ‘confirm all the premises of Orthodox theology. 

After this, silentium imponitur testi. The examina- 
tlon of Joseph of Nazareth was conducted upon the 
same plan, To the frat questions he answered that 
his name was Joseph of Nazareth, and that his 
father’s name was Jacob, though some called him 
also Elias, because he was of the family of Ellas 
(thus, n Joseph reconciled his 8 
according to the Gospel of Matthew with that given 
in the gospel of Luke]; that he was poor, but honest; 
nicht reich, aber redlich ; that Jesus was his ado ted 
son; that he had brought him up and r 
as such; that he has had nothing to do with Lucifer 
or his kingdom; and that he has no lose to fear or gain 
to hope from the issue of the affair. 

To the question if, by the fall of Adam aud Eve, 
all the human race had not been subjected to eternal 
damnation, the witness answered that he had indeed 
heard this doctrine preached many times, and that he 
willingly believed it, 

ls it not true, then, that Lucifer and his dey- 
ils have had the whole human race in their power 
and possession, and that this ls equivalent to à pre- 
ecription, toa title of possession vel guasi, more than 
sufficient? 

4.— He answered that he was a layman, a simple 
28323 aaas he did not Kove: what we a maay 

a ption, or a possession vel quasi; that 
question should be asked of other persons, 
Q.—Might not the witness be the natural father of 
Jesus of Nazareth? 

4A,—No; Mary, his betrothed, concelved by the 
Holy Ghost; as for himself, he had no part in It. 

Is it not true that, for many yeara, the witness 

— wandered abont wii the 8 ays — hay- 
any abltatlon or regular housekeep 

A.—That ſe false. The witness had always had his 
habitation in Nazareth. If he took refuge in Egypt 
with the Virgin Mary and her child, he did so by 
command of God. 

Q.—How does the witness know that Mary, the 
mother of Jesus, remained a ? 

A.—The witness knows that the angel told him eo, 
and that, as long as he had bean acquainted with her, 
he had had reason to admire her chastity, her purity, 
and her modest manners; bealdes, nothing is impos- 
sible with God. 

It is seen in what manner Joseph, in his turn, la 
led to make s profession of Orthodox faith which en- 
tirely justifies the assertion of Moses, according to 
which Jesus is guilty neither of abduction nor of 
spoliation ; aince, in the quality of the Son of God, 


t. 
e devil is the prince and 


he has 1 retaken his own, unlawfully retained by 
Lucifer and his hosts. All the other testimony sus- 
talned the same conclusion, 

Belial was quite dumbfounded by these deposi- 
tions, which resulted in showing Jesus to be the pro- 
prietor of everything in heaven, on earth, and under 
the earth. He had to bear new Invectlves from his 
companions in hell, but he axtricated himself by show- 
ing the numerous difficultles against which he had to 
contend. A secret council was held by the arch-dey- 
Ile, in which it was re ized that people engaged 
in a bad cause have absolute need of the Intelligence 
of a skilful advocate, to prevent them from heaping 
follies upon follles. They drew up a libellus correctus 
to be presented to Solomon, in which it was shown 
that, according to imperial laws, no one has a right 
to take away from any person property held in 1 
session from time immemorial. All the depositio: 
In the world could not change an iota of thie fact, 
which rales all discusslon. Moreover, the libellus 
violently attacked the witnesses as to their honor and 
thelr capacity. 

On the 28th of June, Moses returned to the 
court, with a request requiring Belial to furnish 
bondsmen, so as to have a guarantee of solvency, in 
case be should be condemned with coet and . 
Bellal twisted every way te escape from this obliga- 
tion, and protested that he and his constituents were 
. but poor devils (sic). Moses insisting, he of- 
fered hell !taalf as pect gH Moses replied that it 
was a kind of property which nobody wanted, and, 
consequently, without value, Belial, embarrassed a 
moment, bethought himself, “Jesus,” said he, has 
himself called Lucifer the prince of this world ; there- 
fore this world belongs to him, and he offers it as se- 
curity.” Imposelble,“ replied Moses; Jesus said 
before he died that this world belonged to the devil 
no longer.” Ah, well! I offer the treasures con- 
cealed in che earth. “Impossible agaln. Acco: 
to law these treasures do not belong, without some 
other formality, to him who discévers them.” “I 
offer then two guarantees, Calin and the thief at the 


left on Calvary.” ‘‘How! two murderers, and who 
have nat a pe i!" ... Belial was obliged to 
promise that be would refer It to his clients, and they 


would settle it. 

In hell, they were roused 2p in earnest, 

did not go on well. It was decided to submit the case 
to several universities renowned for their counsel; 
namely, those of Athens, Rome, Corinth, and Paris. 
They sent to them a statement of the points of fact, 
and awaited their reply. 

Athens was of opinion things having taken 

lace as represented, the spoliation committed by 
esus was evident, and that he was, therefore, bound 
to make restitution and indemnification for the loss 
caused by him. He ought even to be punished for 
his irruptlon, arms in d, into a forelgn domain, 
and to give security that he would never do it again. 

Rome refused to pronounce upon the matter. 
There were clrcumetances in the case which should 
lead one to ask if Jesus had not, perhaps, simply re- 
sumed what was his; and this was the point to be 
cleared up first, before judges duly qualified. 

Corinth was of the same opinon as Athens, unless, 
however, Jesus had exercised a right of recovering. 

Paris did not wish to decide. History 
too obscure, and, besides, non jurisconsullt est super 
mero facto respondere, sed de jure tantum. 

No of all this helped the business of the 
devils, The suit took ite course. Moses, on the 
14th of July, had presented two persons, notable 
and well-to-do, Nicodemus and Joseph of Arima- 
thoa, as guarantees for the solvability of his party. 
Notwithstanding the protestations made by 1 
Solomon declared them acceptable, The infernal 
council decided to demand proof. by witnesses in 
favor of ita claim, and summoned Belphegor, Adam, 
Calin, Dismas the bad thief, King David himself, and 
the giant Cuperan, the enemy of Siegfrid the cuiras- 
aler, and known in the old heroic poems of 8 
ase redoubtable adversary of justice and law. 
these persons were to attest the pereatnity of the pos- 
session of hell, and of all which it contained, and the 
violence Jesus must have used to attain his end, 

Then followed the fastidious repetition of the same 
formalities) the list of questions addressed to these 
new witnesses, and the contradictory discussions to 
which the testimony brought to the knowledge of the 
two parties gave rise. Moses drawa the most favora- 
ble conclasions for hia cause from the depositions 
furnished by the witnesses cited in the Interest of 
hell, Rejoinders and sur-rejoinders succeeded each 
other on both aides. Finally, Solomon asked of the 
two attorneys if they had anything more to add, and, 
upon their answer in the negative, he appointed the 
12th of September for pronouncing sentence. 

Before doing so, however, he required of Daniel 
an exact and circumetantial report of all that had 
been said or done; and, although hie personal opiu- 
fon was that Jesus was entirely innocent, still he 
submitted the affair to two of hia intimate counsel- 
lors, who confirmed him in hia judgment. 

At length, judgment was pronounced. Bellal's 
complaint was declared to be inadmissible. It was 
affirmed that Jesus had only used his right of recov- 
ery, and that he was justified in employing open 
force to retake his property unlawfully retained. 
Lucifer was condemned, with costs. 

Moses, on the re of the sentence, bowed 
deferentially, But Belial tore his hair, and wept and 
howled so loudly that King Solomon had to atop his 
ears, He carried his insolence so far as to accuse his 
judge of allowing himself to be misled by his relation 
of kinsman to Jesus. Then he observed that he had 
ten days for appe! tempore utili. Atlaryanie he 
went back to hell so drenched with tears that he 
looked as though he had come out of a bath. How- 
aver, he took counsel with Lucifer as to attempting a 
second appeal, and especially of choosing his wit- 


nesses better. They had been wrong in not invok- 
ing the testimony of Judas Iscariot, who had lived 
In Intimacy with Jesus, and, moreover, was not 
closely attached to him, The devils, therefore, re- 
sumed some courage, and Belial, having as before 
asked an audience of the Eternal Father, obtained 
from him permission that the judge in the second 
bine should be Joseph, the secretary of King Pha- 
raoh, 
[TO BR CONOLUDED NEXT WEE.) 


THE STORY OF MRS. PACKARD. 


EXPERIENCE IN AN IRSÀNE ASYLUM—PULL FROOF WHY 
THE RIGET OF CORRESPONDENCE 6H00LD BE + 
GEANTED THB UAA. 


Mrs. Packard made thla following argument of 
facts a few days since in support of bills on insane- 
asylum reforms, as reques by the Senate Com- 

ttes on Benevolent Institutlons:— 

Mr. and Gentlemen of the Commities,—I 
am a native of Massachusetts, the only daughter of 
an Orthodox clergyman of the Congregational de- 
nomination, and wife of a Congregational clergyman 
of Massachusetts, who was preaching to a Presby- 
terian church in Manteno, Kankakee County, Ili- 
nois, when this legal persecution commenced. Mr. 
Packard, my husband, was at that time a member of 
the Chicago 3 

I have been educated a Calvinist after the strictest 
sect, but as my reasoning faculties have been devel- 
oped by edncation I have been led, by the simple 
exercise of my own reason and common-sense, to 
indorse theological views in conflict with my edu- 
cated belief and the creed of the church with which I 
am connected. In short, from my present stand- 
point I cannot but belleve that the doctrine of total 
depravity, which Implles the loas of infants, conflicts 
with the dictates of reason, common-sense, and the 
Bible. And, 8 the only crime I have com- 
mitted is to dare to be true to these, my honest 
convictions, and to give my ent in support of 
these views in a Bible-clasa in Manteno, at the special 
request of the teacher of that class, and with the full 
and free consent of my husband. 

But the popular Indorsement of these riews 4 the 
class and the community generally led my husband 
and his Calvinistic church to fear lest their church 
creed might suffer serious detriment by this license 
of private judgment and free inquiry, and these Ilb- 

views, emanating from his own family; and he, 
declining to mest me on the open arena o ent 
and free discnesion, chose rather to use the marital 
power which common law, unmodified, as it then 
was, by statute law in IIIinols, licensed him to use 
over my identity; and under a very unjust statute 
law of IIlinols. then in force, he got me legally im- 
risoned in Jacksonville insane ro bores without evl- 
ence of Insanity and without trial, hoping, as ha 
told me, that by so doing he could destroy my moral 
infiuence, and thereby defend the cavee of Christ as 
he felt bound to do. 

The first Intimation I had of this legal exposure 
was by two men entering my room on the morning 
of the 18th of June, 1860, and kidnapping me. Two 
of his church-members, attended by Sheriff Burgess, 
of Kankakee, took me up in their arms and carried 
me to the wagon, and thence to the cars, in spite af 
my lady-like protests, and less of all my en- 
treaties for some sort of a trial before imprisonment. 

My husband replied, “I am doing as the laws of 
IIlinols allow me to do. You have no protector 
in law bat myself, and I am protecting you now. It 
is for your good I am doing thls, I want to save 
your soul. You don’t believe in total depravity, and 
I want to make yon right.” 

“Husband,” said I, have I not a right to my 
opinions?“ 

“You have a right to right opinions, but no right 
to wrong opinions,” 

But does not the Constitution of the American 
government defend the right of private judgment to 
all citizens?’ 

“Yes, to all citizens It does defend this right; but 
you are notacitizen. Whilea married woman you 
are a legal nonentlty, without even a soul in law, for 
your individual rights are all suspended during cov- 
erture; therefore the exercias of them depends ups 
my will or dictation,” 

ere I waa taken from my little family of air chll- 
dren, while my babe was only eighteen months old, 
while In the faithful dlacharge of all my duties as 
wife, mother, and housekeeper, In perfect health and 
sound mind, and forced into an imprisonment of la- 
definite length, without the mere form of a trisl, and 
with no chance for self-defence. 

But the community outside the church were 
stanch defenders of the rights of free thought and 
freaapeech, and they determined to defend me iz 
my qalet and reasonable axercise of the rights of pri- 
vate judgment. They accordingly met at the Man- 
teno depot, In a large crowd, to rescue me from the 
hands of my legal kidnappers; but to thelr surprise 
the sheriff was there, claiming that Mr. Packard had 
hh legal right thus to control the identity of his 

8. 


The crowd were taken aback, but, Instead of reaist- 
Ing this officer by a mob defance,—tha only altarna- 
tive left them,—voluntesred my speedy liberation 
under the habeas corpus act; but in carrying into ex- 
ercise thelr manly intentions, they found unex 
obstacles in the nonentity position in which the 
common law placed me; and since the consent of the 
man in whom my identity was merged or lost could 
not be obtained, the only alternative left me was to 
make application by letter, by which means aione 
they could legally get me for trial. I 8 
wrote, making application; but, behold! the superin- 
tendent, being an accomplice with my persecutors, 
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and being allowed the censorship of my letters, 
would not mail my letter; and when he shut down 
upon me, every avenue between me and the laws 
wae forever closed. I was as powerless to thwart 
that conspiracy as if I had been is my grave. And 
thus, in consequence of not having my postal rights 
poca to me, as an inmate of an insano asylum, 

was imprisoned three years. But had thie right 
been secare from interference, I need not have been 
there a week; I could have written and obtained s 
trial at once, and been discharged, Instead of being 
incarcerated three years, absolutely defenceless be- 
cause outside the pale of justice while inside a hu- 
manitarian institution. 

Now, Christian gentlemen, will you not cheerfull 
cooperate in opening an avenue through whic 
— 3 ppal capidity, envy, Joslousy, 

igotry, or malice can yan romptly ap to 
the laws for deliverance from — machinations of 
the unscrupulous ? 

Besides, gentlemen, the persoon wronga and ln- 
* I there endured might have been averted, had 

been able to appeal to the laws. For example: One 
day I summoned courage to espouse the cause of 
these innocent victims of Doctor MeFarland's bar- 
baroas attendants by giving him a written delinea- 
tion of thelr crnel practices, and besought him to 
interpose and protect his patients. I accompanied 
this ap with a falir warning that if he did not 
heed request, since he was the only one we 
could appeal to, I should deem it my duty to expose 
him when I got out. But, Instead of heeding my 
warning by protecting his patients, he led me that 
very day into the mad-room, where were confined 
. of the most furious maniacs of the whole 
house, and instructed my attendants to treat me just 
as they did the maniacs, 

Here my life was constantly ow both aight 
as well as day, from their insane fights and danger- 
ous attacks. 1 have been dragged around this ward 
by the hair of my head by the maniacs. I have re- 
ceived blows from them which almost killed me. I 
have begged and besought Doctor McFarland to 
remove me to some place of safety, where my life 
would not be so exposed, only to see him tarn 
speechless away from me. And thus have I vainly 
sought for help for two years and eight months from 
this mad-room ! 


I have appealed to his humane assistant, Doctor 
Tenny, and, with tears of pity In his eyes, he has as- 
sured me, There le no appe to any law, person, or 
board, from the autocratic power of the superin- 
tendent, from these prison wards.” Said he: Mrs. 
Packard, I am a subordinate, as well ss you. No 

wer rules this house but the will of Doctor McFar- 

d,—and there is no appeal from it; and therefore 
there is no help caa — von.“ 

Oh, gentlemen, did I not need a body- guard to ap- 
poal to? And can you blame me for trying to secure 
one for others In like extremities? Ought not this 
Christian government to have provided one for such 
emergencies? Oh, let me say to you, my God-like 
brothers, there is power to opprese the inmates of 
insane asylums, and there is no appas from it but 
to the righteous bar of our common Judge. 

MY DELIVERANCE, 

Dr. McFarland’s ‘subduing treatment,” as th 
call it, beling so long and jatently continued, 
aroused a mutinous apirit within and a mob spirit 
without, by which an impending crisis was heralded; 
and, advantage of the state of perturbation 
into which the Doctor's mind was thrown thereby, I 
ventured to ask him to allow me to expose my ob- 
noxious views before the Calvinlstle trustees, that, 
as I argued, they might see my insanity, and thus 
wecure to himself their intelligent coSperation and 
support in meeting the impending crisis, This 
pleased him, and he granted my reqaes the 
moet dauntless and unrestrained manner did I de- 
limeate my views of religious truth and my reasons 
for belkeving thas. 

Bat the trustees, although Calvinists, had the 
sagacity to readily discover that it was the use of my 
reason, rather than the loss of It, that had caused 
my persecutors to wes the asylum in my ease as an 
1 and, of course, ordered my discharge. 

diag this refuge had failed him, the discomfted 
superintendent immediately commenced to tite, 
through 8 with an asylum in Worth: 
aaptos, „ bo have me Incarcerated for life 
wi its woomy calls, to et ee having 
an N o! exposing him. To my hus- 
band. this nefarious work, Doctor McFarland gave 
his written certificate that I was hopelessly insane, 
re 
into hopeless imprisonment.. Tes, Into a life-long 
imprisonment, without even the form of a trial, was 
I thus deliberately and heartlessly consigned by 
Doctor McFarland’s certificate. And Doctor Prince, 
of Northampton Insane Asylum, consented to take 
this certificate from an expert au tendent”’ as 
his only evidence of my title to a cell, for life, among 
Hbbering idiots and raving, howling maniacs, 

And now, gentlemen, as legislators of the State of 
Indiana, allow me to ask you one question: What 
chance has the victim when once within thie ‘‘asy- 
lum ring,“ with no trial before being imprisoned, 
and none within his reach after getting there? Is It 

that the unscrupulous have used these Insti- 
tutions for base purposes ? 

And, gentlemen, in closing my argument of facts 
I wish to demonstrate the potency of the remedy 
thio bill proposes, by {ts application to myself In 
rescuing rs irom this impending crisis. 

While e two great conspirators against my per- 
sonal liberty, Doctor Mer aland and my husband, 
were maturing their plot, I was kept a close prisoner 
in my own house, in Manteno, under my husband’s 
lock and key, for two months, and all communica- 


tion with the post- office most scrapulously denied 

me. But, through the overrulings of a mysterious 

Providence, two days before I was consigned to this 

terrible fate I found some letters and manuscripts 

left ln my room by mistake, wherein all this mature 

lot was revealed. Action, prompt and efficient, 
me an imperative necessity on my part. 

I therefore wrote a note, revealing the discovery 
contained in these manuscripts, and pushed It down 
through where the windows come together, Into the 
hands of a stranger gentleman who was passing 
threugh our yard, and he delivered it into the hands 
of Mrs. Haslet, to whom I had directed it, and she 
took it to Judge Starr, of Kankakee City, and be 
of him to rescue me before two days, or I should be 
beyond the reach of all human help for this world. 

Ince I was a prisoner, and had now made appii- 
cation myself for a trial, Judge Starr could legally, 
and did promptly, sammon Mr. Packard, under the 
habeas corpus act, to bring me before him, and show 
a justifiable cause for imprisoning me. This he 
failed to do for want of any evidence to bring before 
the jury that I then was, or ever had been, Insane. 

After a trial of five days the jury pronounced me 
sane, notwithstanding Mr. Packard's witnesses swore 
that It was evidence of insanity for a person to wish 
to leave a Presbyterian church and join a Methodist, 
and notwithstanding the sworn testimony of his 
certifying 228 that I had the same kind of in- 
sanity as Henry Ward Beecher, Horace Greeley, and 
8 , and three-quarters of the religious com- 
munity generally. 

Thus you see, gentlemen, that this letter proved 
to be the very point upon which my personal liberty 
for life was suspended. Had I not succeeded in 
getting out this letter, my persecutors would proh: 
ably have triumphed over me, and I might now have 
been still entombed in one of these living cemeteries. 
And I believe, gentlemen, there are hundreds of 
American citizens now in the Insane asylums of the 
United States who at this moment need this remedy 
as much as I then did, and who ought to have it 
promptly extended to them, And is it not your 
duty to provide it forthem? And Oh, what a harm- 
leas, simple remedy for such momentons evils! 

yin ve night aeotd the danger Of a taob Speck 
try in the t, to a e dangera of a mob retri- 
bation. He took with him all our pro and our 
minor children. He ranted our place and sold my 
furniture; took my money, notes, and aleo my own 
wardrobe, thus ng me homeless, penniless, and 
N bbed of all life-ecarnings and bersaved 

un ro my 

of my children, In addition to my three years of 
false imprisonment, as the declalon of the jury had 
proved it to be, I now appealed to the laws for pro- 
tection of ay nha of conscientious and religious 
belief, as a woman, when, alas! I found I 
had no laws to appeal to! And since It ia imposal- 
ble to prosecute parties for doing legal acts, there 
was found to be no redress for any of my wrongs In 
the laws, 

And, the only restitution I ask of my government 
is that you now enact such laws as will henceforth 
render such an ou upon any other American 
woman a legal impossibility. 

Please, gentlemen, allow me now to ask one per- 
sonal favor, which ls that you report thie bill at 

our earliest possible convenience, that I may be at 
berty to commence my winter campaign work in 
the legislatures. 

Very respectfally submitted in behalf of the un- 


fortanate, by 
Mrs. E. P. W. eet 


hicago, III. 
INDIANAPOLIS, Jan. 28, 1879. ‘ 


Indianapolis News, Feb. 4. 


TRAIN THE BOYS FOR BUSINESS. 


There is one element in the home Instruction of 
boys to which, saya a Boston paper, too little atten- 
tion has been given; and that is the cultivation of 
habits of punctaality, system, order, and responelbil- 
ity. In too many households boys from twelve to 
seventeen years are too much ad atered to by lov- 
lng mothers or other female members of the family. 
Boye’ lives during those years are the halcyon days 
of their existence. Up in the morning just in ecason 
for breakfast; nothing to do but to start off early 
enough not to be late; looking upon an errand aa 
taking so mach time and momery away from enjoy- 
ment; little thought of personal appearance except 
when reminded by mother to “spruce up“ a little; 
Anding his wardrobe always where mother puta it,— 
in fact, having nothing to do bat enjoy himself. 

Thus his life goes on until echool ende. Then he 
is ready for business. He goes into an office where 
everything ls system, order, precision. He is ex- 
pom to keep things neat and orderly, sometimes 

le 2 fi bee, do ae pe become 
a of a regulated machine, where svory- 
thing, moves in systematic ves, and each one íe 
responsible for correctness in his department, and 
where, in place of ministers to his comfort, he finds 
task-mastere, more or less lenient to be sure, and 
everything in marked contrast to his previous life. 

In many Instances the change ls too $t. Errors 
become numerous; blunders, overlooked at first, get 
to be a matter of serious moment; then patience is 
overtasked, and the boy is told hie services aré no 
longer wanted. This is his first blow, and sometimes 
he never rallies from it. Theo comes the surprise to 
the parents, who too often never koow the real cause, 
nor where they have failed in the training of their 
children. 

What le wanted is for every boy to have 
spectal to do; to have some duty at a definite hour, an 
to learn to watch for that time to come; to be answer- 
able for a certain portion of the routine of the housea- 


hold; tobe trained to anticipate the time when he 
may enter the ranks of business, and be fortified 
with habits of energy, accuracy, and application, often 
of more Importance than superficial book-learning.— 
Sctenlijfic American. 


Hoetrp. 
[For TAE INDEX.) ' 


THE SONG OF THE DYING SWAN. 


When was I grieved rnd sad? `- 
When full of doubts and fears? 
To-day I am so glad, . 
There is no room for tears 
Within my happy eyes; 

Nor does my bosom rise 

With long-drawn quivering sighs 
That tell of troublous thought, 
Of glad hopes come to naught. 
Some mystic power has caught 
The helm of thougbt from me, 
And holde It atendily. 

Bo my brave ship salls far 

From every treacherous bar, 
From all the shoals of care, 
From doubts that over there, 
In that far yesterday, 

Drove many a hoe away, 

And steers her safe to ses, 
Where waves roll rilently, 
Where broezen all blow fair, 
Where sunshine, bright and rare, 
Bhines over every place. 

I turn my happy face 

From all the troubled Past, 
Forget the skies )"orcast 

That once my soul could frigh®; 
And, with a heart as light 

As any heart that beats, 

I watoh tho view that meats 

My eager onward gaze. 
Exultantly I raise 

My thoughts on high, and give 
Glad thanks because I liva?! 
Because, though I have grieved, 
Have suffered, disbelieved, 
Have loved, lost, been deceived, 
I still have much ach®ved! 

I still haye much to gain; 

Joy balances osoh pain! 

The Past, though it brought grief 
That then seemed past relief, 
Has grown so like a dream, 

Its numerous stings bat seam 
Dark shadows on the wall, 
Where now the sunbeams fall 
Unclouded! And the Now,— 
Ah, who can tell me how 

These changes come to pass! 
This Vow is but a mass 

Of glorious, golden hours, 

Of culminating powers, 

Of withee, soon to de 

Real things and joya for me! 
The Future shines and glows; 
Aad, on the breeze that blows 
Bo gayly o’er the land, 

Come near aud close at hand 
The hopes I sent away 

On that sad yesterday! 

My ships are coming in; 

The wind and tide are fair; 
And soon I shall begin 

To count the treasures rare 
Which they will bring to me, 
What wonder that I ses, 

As thus I ook shead, 

No clouds to fill with dread 

My happy heart and souli 
Gently the billows roll; 

My ships are nearing shore, 
Their cargo golden ore; 

And in wy hoart I'll store 

‘The treasure that I walt. 

The Past is but a dream, 
To-day's a radiant gleam 

Of sunshine, and I seem 

To fear no Fature fate. 


Jeax. 
BOOTRBAY, Me. 
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BOSTON, FEB. 27, 1879. 


THE INDEX ie published every Thursday by the INDEX 
ABSOCIATION, at No. 281 WASHINGTON ST r, BOSTON. 
Touepo Office, No. 35 Monroe Street: J. T. Fazy, Agent 
and Olerk. All letters should be addressed to the Boston 
Office. 


THE INDEX accepts every result of science and sound 
learning, without — to! harmonize it with the Bible. 
It recognizes no authority but that of reason and right, It 
belisves in Truth, Equal Rights, and 
Brotherly, Love. 


N. B.—No contributor to THE INDEX, editorial or other- 
wise, iA responti for an ing pene in ite columna 
except for or her own Individual atatements, Editorial 
contributions will in every case be distinguished by the 
name or initials of the writer. 

TO VOLUNTARY CONTBRIBUTORS.—Only Short Arti 
eles desired. Unused Manuscripts not returned. 


om, Progress, 


PrarcrsELLINGwoopABBOT,. . . >» ~ Bdttor, 

J. POTTEN, WILLIAM H. SPENOER, Mus. E. D, 
ONINEY, GEORGE JA HOLYOAEE (England), DAVID H. 
CLARK, Evizanprs CADY BTANTON, J. L. STODDARD, 
EILUn Waiomr, C. D. B. MILLS, W. P. La SUEUR, BENJ. 
F. UXDERWOOD, ALBERT WARREN KELSEY, JAMES E. 
OLIVER, Editorial Contributors. 


— ([ — — 
SPROIAL NOTICE. 


The masterly, statesmanlike, and eloquent address 
of Jndge Hurlbut on “The Liberty of Printing,” 
proving unanewerably the constitutional right of 
Congress to prohibit the circulation of obscene liter- 
ature throogh the malle, and demonstrating to the 
entire gatlefaction of all who will listen to reason 
that the postaPlaw of 1873 should be amended, but 
not repealed, has been printed for cheap distribution 
in the form of an eight-page tract, and can now be 
had at this office. No better service to the liberal 
cause at present can be rendered than by circulating 
everywhere this wise, welghty, and noble plea for 
private liberty and public morality combined. Price, 
gingle copies, 5 cents; five copies, 10 cents; fifteen 
copies, 25 cents; forty copies, 50 cents; one hundred 
copies, $1.00, è 

Brratum.—On page 5, second column, twenty- 
fourth line, the words authority is destred should 
be corrected to read “authority is derived.“ This ls 
the only typographical error noticed by the author, 
and it ls of sufficient Importance to the main argu- 
ment to be thus publicly pointed out. 


A PINE CHANCE TO CLUB, 


We have made arrangements with the respective 
publishers to club THE INDEX with the following 
first-class magazines, for a year, at the astonishingly 
low rates annexed :— 


Fortnightly Review... é $5.50 instead of $8.20 
North Amerioan Nevieiovpv A | vo m u 
¢ Popular Sotence Month... ... Be eae 


To the subscriber, this ia equivalent to getting one 
of these leading periodicals at the usual rate, $5.00, 
and THE INDEX besides at only $0.50, $0.75, or $1.00. 
The offer is necessarily confined to names not now 
on our mall list, and ls made solely to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX, whose friends will find It 
a great ald In kindly seconding our efforts to this end. 


MB. B. F. UNDERWOOD will lecture In Palne Hall 
next Sunday, March 2, both forenbon and afternoon. 


Tux Graphic la as bad as the numerous other sec- 
ular papers which are poking fun at His Lectureship: 
‘Joseph Cook’s definition of a small philosopher is 
quotable: ‘One who guesses at half, and multiplies 
it by two.“ And Joseph—by the way, Joseph - we 

N think we have our eye on that man now.” The res- 
eon why His Lectureship’s definition la “quotable” 
may be found in the fact that Its excellence le st- 
tested by Its age. 

TRR CAMBRIDGE Tribune of February 21 refers 
very flatteringly to Mr. Stoddard: The course of 
lectures on forelgn travel, by John L, Stoddard, 
begins next Thursday, Feb. 27, at Union Hall. No 
lecturer now before the people has risen eo rapidly 
to well deserved and enduring popularity. His lect- 
ures are so eloquent and interesting that they scarcely 
need the ald of Illustrations; and his views are so 
fine that they almost supersede the necesalty of the 
lecture for their explanation. The art of man in its 
highest development, as seen in the world-renowned 
statuary and paintings of Europe, the wonders and 
beauties of European scenery, and the vivid portrayal 
of the dally life of the people of the great cities of 
Europe and the East, together form subjects of inter- 
eat and information to every class In society. But a 
few days more remain in which to secure tickets, 
which have been selling very rapidly.” 


CORPORATE OCONSOIENOE. 


Charles Sumner, who won the proudest title ever 
bestowed by the common people on any of their ser- 
vants,—that of “The Incorruptible Senator,“ —18 
quoted as having said: True politica are simply 
morale applied to public affairs,’ That was a great 
saying, worthy of the man. It is the whole of states- 
manship molten into a phrase; and it tells, with 
splendid simplicity, the open secret of Sumner’s he- 
roic life. His entire public career was only s com- 
mentary on that text; and his fame will wax greater 
from age to age, because text and commentary to- 
gether put before men’s eyes the supreme law of his- 
tory condensed into a deathless name. The immor- 
tality of Truth cleaves to her faithful followers, 

To affirm that trae politics—that la, the art of ad- 
ministering government so as to secure the true wel- 
fare of the people—are nothing but morals applied 
to public affairs,” is tantamount to affirming that na- 
tione, like individuala, have consciences, and are sub- 
ject to moral law. This is the fact It does not fol- 
low, however, as is imagined by those who argue for 
the Chrlstlanlzing of the national Constitution, that 
the State ia a mysterious entity, with a personality of 
its own distinct and separate from the personalities 
of ita citizens. This notion la an inheritance from 
the “Reallam” of the metaphysical schoolmen who 
flourished in the Middle Ages, by which Independent 
existence was attributed to general ideas or abstrac- 
tions; it ls exploded and defunct in modern philoso- 
phy. In a recent number of the Orange Journal, 
Mr. Oliver Johnson, the veteran abolitionist, thus 
pithily stated the modern doctrine on this subject :— 

The State has no personality, but many persons; 

no consclance, but as many consciences as it has eitl · 
zena; no soul, but a multitude of souls. Hence re- 
vponalbility, in the proper sense of the word, cunnot 
be predicana of the State, considered apart from the 
Individuals of whom it is composed, 
Mr. Johnson’s excellent statement, however, leaves 
out one element of the truth which ought to be In- 
cluded. It is quite true that the State has no con- 
ecience other than the consciences of its individual 
citizens; but it la equally true that these individual 
consclences hold other than individual relations when 
they act together as the State.“ There ls a common 
saying that “corporations have no soula,” and It is a 
melancholy fact that most corporations manifest 
none. But they all ought to have soulsa—as many 
souls as they have individual members. II, in cpnse- 
quence of thelr divided responsibility, the members 
infer that they have no responsibility as individuals 
when they act as a corporation, the real truth is, not 
that the corporation has no soul, but that the mem- 
bers who compose it despise, disobey, and ignore the 
souls they have. The insensibility to moral consider- 
ations which men so frequently manifest In thelr col- 
lective action by no means proves that in their col- 
lective action they are not under moral law; they are 
really just as much under it as when they act in 
their private capacity. The trouble comes from the 
division of responsibility, and the consequent ease of 
each man’s throwing his own share of it upon his 
fellows. That thie is ever done, and that any man 
should sophisticate himself into a belief of his own 
gulltlessness when he has joined a crowd In doing 
wrong, is simply a proof of his own moral and Intel- 
lectual childishness. Division destroys nothing; di- 
vided responsibility is responsibility still. John Smith 
would think himself æ swindler, If he refused to pay 
John Brown a debt of ten dollars; bat he is a milllon- 
fold worte swindler, If he votes with a political party 
to repudiate a national debt which he and they ows 
to the multitadinous victims of the fraud. A single 
man seldom commits an enormous sin; but with a 
crowd he can easily help commit a sin of which hie 
individual share is enormous Indeed, Just in propor- 
tion to the magnitude of the power of a corporation 
and the magnitude of the interests which are depen- 
dent upon its action, is the magnitude of each mem- 
ber’s responsibility for that action. He may shut hla 
eyes to it; he often does so; but none the less is he a 
rascal, if the action he has sanctioned le rascally, 

There is, then, such a thing as a corporate con- 
science; namely, the aggregated consciences of the 
members who actively or passively join in the corpo- 
rate act. Being to all intents and purposes a corpo- 
ration, the State as such has Ita own corporate con- 
science, Each citizen of the State stands in two dif- 
ferent moral relations to his fellow-citizens—one as a 
private individual, one asa citizen of the State. In 
both relations he is equally bound by the moral law. 
He is bound to obey the moral law In hie individual 
relations, in virtue of his individual conecience; he 
is equally bound to obey the moral law when he asso- 


clates his individual conscience with other consciences 
In civic acta, and thereby helps to constitute the cor- 
porate conscience of the State. It le this fact of the 
aggregation of consciences in the performance of sin- 
gle actione by the corporate State—an aggregation 
which creates a corporate conscience distinguishable, 
though not separable, from theindlvidual consclences 
of the citizens—which we would recognize In addl- 
tion to Mr, Johneon's statement. 

Join a strong Intellect with a great moral nature, 
and you will without fall have a citizen who is as vi- 
tally interested in national morality as he is ln the 
morality of his own private transactions, and for the 
reason that he Is really as much implicated in the one 
asin the other. He will carry into all his activity as 
a citizen the same high principles Which govern him 
in his private life; he will comprehend and fee) his 
own moral responsibility, as a factor of the State's 
corporate consciences; he will be as anxious to under- 
etand the moral character, tendency, and results of 
all important public measures as of his own transac- 
tions; he will apply the moral Jaw as rigidly to one as 
to the other, There le no good citizen who does oth- 
erwise. Men may be good individuals withont being 
good citizens; but they will be good individuals on a 
very petty scale, limited In capacity and insignificant 
in public influence. All good citizens are conscious 
of their large relations to thelr countrymen and to 
the world, as factors of the State's corporate con- 
science; they add to mere individaal goodness the 
dignity and glory of good citizenship; they enter into 
the mighty national life with intelligence and moral 
power, and do their part in the shaping of the na- 
tional destiny; they scorn to busy themselves in the 
microscopic detalla of Individual life, and put forth 
their noblest energies In true politica’’—"‘the appli- 
cation of morals to public affairs,'’’ It ie not neces- 
sary to become politicians or dabble in the dirty 
waters of party politica. But it is necessary to shirk 
no public duty, to do all that opportunity permits 
towards forming a wise and noble public opinion, to 
exert one’s utmost power in behalf of national right- 
eousness. The State's corporate conscience ls made 
up of private consciences, and its power is simply the 
aggregated power of these. Nothing, therefore, can 
atone for that fatal defect of individual character 
which makes so many men indifferent to the moral 
complexion and bearing of legislation, They, evan 
more than the actively bad, are the prime cause of 
national dissster and shame. Free Religion is good 
for little, if it does not quicken the sense of respon- 
sibility in each one of us for the character of our own 
collective action not only as factors of the corporate 
conscience of the State, but also of all minor associa- 
tions in which we may be members. The sluggish- 
ness of the good causes a thousand times as much 
evil in this world as the most violent exertions of the 
vicious. Humanity’s dreary and sad history will 
read far differently, when good individuals become 
good citizens, control the corporate conscience of the 
State and lesser societies, and cease to abandon all 
collective actlon to the management of selfish and 
unworthy schemers. 

The disgrace which can be brought upon the State 
by permitting those to govern politics who laugh at 
the ‘application of morals to public affairs“ is pain- 
fully illustrated In the passage of the anti-Chinese 
bill by Congress. Here le a public measure which 
not only commits the grossest injustice againet a 
weaker race, In fingrant violation of the lessons 
taught us by the civil war which punished us so mer- 
cilessly for similar wrongs against another race, but 
also violates the most solemn tresty stipulations and 
breaka faith with China in a manner which must 
draw upon the United States the scorn of civilized 
countries throughout the world. We blame less the 
miscreants in Congress who have accomplished this 
shame than the inert good who have suffered such 
miscreants to represent them there. If the people 
themselves had more conscience in public affairs, they 
would require it in their servants. Politics are to-day 
in thla country the exact reverse of what Sumner de- 
fined true politica” to be; they are the most Ingon- 
lous and successfa! application of immorality to pub- 
lic affairs, 

There can be no remedy for such national humilia- 
tlons except through the development of the corporate 
conacience of the nation; and that means that Amer- 
ican citizens should see, feel, and act upon far nobler 
principles, touching their responsibility as members 
of political and other organizations, than they have 
ever hitherto done. They must come to believe that 
corporate conscience ia a veritable fact; that each In- 
dividual is a factor of it; that disregard for che mo- 
rality of corporate action is every whit as disgraceful 
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as disregard for private morality; that there le no 
such thing as shielding oneself from shame behind 
the plea of divided responsibility; that the shame of 
immoral corporate action belongs entire and nandi- 
minished to every one who favored it or falled to fight 
against it. Until this higher development of the 
moral sense comes to supplement the vast Increase of 
associated activity in modern times, and to hold in 
check the terrible demorallzatlon it is introducing into 
American society In all directions, what can be ex- 
pected but wave on wave of public immorality and 
humiliation? It is not enough to have quick Individ- 
nal consciences; that is still a desideratam. But we 
must have, as a nation, as members of countless 
minor organizations, a quick and strong corporate 
conscience, Let us not follow up the exploded doc- 
trine that the King can do no wrong” with the 
worse absurdity that the State can do no wrong“: 
the State can do wrong, does do wrong, will do 
wrong, until we learn that conscience commands us 
all just ss absolutely in our collective as in our pri- 
vnte action. The moral lew le the supreme power In 
human history, and conscripts all men, all nations, 
all events, all ages, Into the great army of witnesses 
to Ita eternal and terrible majesty. Fool Indeed le he 
who slighta it; he shall be ground to powder in the 
mills that ‘grind slowly, but grind exceeding small.“ 
The future of America depends on her ability to 
evolve a better conscience than the world has yet 
known; and the frat betterment of it will be to make 
it corporate no leas than private. 


NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 


I have been so occupied the past few weeks that I 
have found no time to write a letter for THE INDEX, 
After the Syracuse Convention, following Greeley’s 
advice, 1 went West. Paselng over into Canada, I 
gave lectures at Toronto, St. Thomas, and Aylmer. 
I have been to Toronto many times, having given as 
many as twenty lectures in that city. There le quite 
a large liberal association there, organized some four 
years ago after a debate In that city between Rev. 
John Marples, a Presbyterian clergyman, and myself, 
It has done very effective work, The Freethought 
Journal, a very creditable liberal paper, edited by 
Mr. Hargraves, ls still published, but I fear not very 
well sustained. The firat time I went to St. Thomas, 
my arrest was seriously contemplated by the author- 
ities; but thla senson nothing was sald about arrest- 
ing me, and the attendance was much Increased. 
When I visited Aylmer, some five or elx years ago, 
the Methodist minister of the place tried to produce 
disturbance at the firat lecture, and afterwards tried 
to have me arrested for blasphemy, Subsequently a 
public debate occurred there between Prof. Burgesa, 
President of the North-Western Christian University 
of Indianapolis, and myself, which was largely 
attended, and reported and published by Mr. Pank- 
hurst of the Aylmer Paper. Since then I have been 
to Aylmer several times and addressed large and in- 
telligent audiences, 

I lectured to good audlences this season at Toledo, 
West Liberty, La Rue, Nevada, and Marysville, Ohio. 
At Toledo my lectures were under the auspices of 
the Tarnverein, The American liberals of that city 
show no disposition to unite in any kind of organiza- 
tion. At none of the other places above mentioned 
is thers any liberal association, 

I gave lectures at La Harpe, La Salle, Minier, Car- 
Linville, Eureka, and Bushnell, [llinois. Of all these 
places only the one last named has a liberal organ- 
ization, and that is rather feeble; yet the Uberal 
thought and feeling are strong, and my lectures were 
largely attended. Perhaps I should mention Eureka 
as an exception. It is a dull little town, and is 
known chiefly as the seat of a Disciple (Campbellite) 
College. My audiences there were composed princi- 
pally of the professors and students. The lectures 
were on acientific aubjects. At Minier I spoke in 
the Disciple Charch,—a church in which I have, the 
past two years, given thirteen lectures of the most 
radical sort, The trastess of the church readily 
granted it for these lectures. I suspect there ls 
about as much scepticiam and unbellef inside as there 
is outside of that society, 

I gave lectures at Norborne, Pleasant Hill, Car- 
thage, Joplin, and Hannibal, Missouri. There are 
Liberal Leagues at Carthage and Joplin, but neither 
Is In a very vigorous condition. Indifference seems 
to be the maln reason; but liberal lectures are largely 
attended. At Hannibal there is a small association 
composed of good material. I have given two 
courses of lectures there this season. 

I lectured to large audiences at Fort Scott, Inde- 


pendencs, and Columbus, Kansas, where the liberal 
element Ie large, although wholly unorganized. 

Big Rapids, Michigan, is another city that swarms 
with freethinkers, and gave me excellent audiences 
through a course of lectures, but where there la no 
{inclination to unite in organization. 

I lectured at Brazil, Zionsville, Lebanon, and 
Indianapolis, Indiana. There is a liberal associa- 
tion at Brazil composed of intelligent, earnest froe- 
thinkers; bat the general intelligence of the place is 
not above the average. 

At Zionsville there la no organization. When I 
first went there some five years ago, I was hooted at, 
az I stepped from the cars, by the crowd that had 
collected at the depot to see an infidel lecturer, 
Arrangements had been made by a gentleman in my 
behalf, and by the Disciple Church on the other 
side, for a debate between a Rev. Mr. Jewell and 
myself. The churches had everything their own way. 
There was but one avowed fresthinker in the place. 
The feeling against me was very bitter. The debate 
took place in the Disciple Church, lasting four days. 
Now Zionsville is a very liberal village. Some of the 
chief supporters of Jewell have become freethinkers. 
He has left the ministry and gone to publishing s 
daily paper in Illinois. The Disciple Church ia with- 
out a pastor and has no regular service, —indeed, is 
virtually dead. I have been there several times since 
the debate, addressing audiences of from four to flve 
hundred, 

Indlanspolle is a city in which the liberal element 
le large, although quite unorganized so far aa I know. 
I gave two lectures there this season, one In the 
Grand Opera House, Sunday afternoon, with an ad- 
miasion fee of twenty-five cents, to an audiences of 
over six hundred, and the other in the evening at 
Unity Church, which by the courtesy of the trustees 
was placed at our service. The morning of the same 
day I listened to an able, sensible, and IIberal dla- 
course by Mr. G, W. Cooke, pastor of Unity Church, 
who is making many friende among the freethinkers 
of Indianapolis. 

On my way East I stopped at Irwin’s Station, a 
town of some two thousand inhabitants, eighteen 
miles east of Pittsburgh, on the Pennsylvania Central. 
I had been engaged by a Liberal League, recently 
formed, to give two lectures, A Methodist bishop 
having been there preaching in defence of Christianity, 
the liberal minds thought they would offer the public 
an opportunity to hear something on the other elde. 
The school-house was secured for the lectures from 
the president of the school-board, who had been zu- 
thorized to let it when and to whom hesaw fit. From 
the time my lectures were announced, the clergy 
commenced denonncing infidelity, and warning the 
pedple not to hear me. Personally 1 was prayed for 
and prayed at, and represented, I waa told, as a very 
wicked and dangerous agent of the devil. Public 
sentiment was decidedly against me. After my ar- 
rival, the school-board met and passed a resolution to 
the effect that the building should not be used for 
lectures by me. But the president of the board de- 
clared he had made a contract with certain parties, 
and he should keep it. He accordingly aathorized 
the county constable, in writing, to have the building 
opened for the lectures. About 8 P.M. I passed 
through a large crowd that thronged the street, and 
entered the building, In which I found, comfortably 
seated, awalting my arrival, a hundred or more per- 
sons. An admission fee and apprehensions of trou- 
ble combined to make the audience smaller than we 
bad bean led to expect. But the audience was intel- 
ligent and appreciative. No disturbance, no inter- 
ruption occurred. We were not annoyed even by the 
crowd outside. I gave rather a mild lecture, the 
subject being, “Science versus the Bible.” I exposed 
some of the absurdities of the mosaic cosmogony, 
and presented as more reasonable and consistent the 
theory of evolution. After the lecture, I returned to 
the hotel. The next evening, about ten minutes 
before the time to commence my lecture, and before 
I had left the hotel for the hall, I was arrested by an 
officer, on a warrant charging that, with two other 
persons, I had forcibly entered, and for two hours or 
more held, the school-house for immoral purposes. 
The other gentlemen, Willam Crookston, a promi- 
nent merchant, and Mr, Boeleur, county constable, 
were arrested at the same time. Five hundred dol- 
lars’ ball in each case was required, and, this being 
given, we went to the hall (another place having 
been secured for the second lecture), where I was able 
to begin speaking five minutes past eight. The lect- 
ure was given, nothing unusual occurring, and the 
next morning I took the cars Kast. I am to appear 
for trial next May. 


I do not know any of the persons who caused the 
arrest. They are probably religious fanatics, urged 
on, I was told, by some of the clergy. The charge 
against me la entirely false. T went to the school - 
house as I would to any public hall, neither meeting 
nor offering resistance, nor receiving any intimation 
from any officer that the occupation of the building 
was forbidden. The charge againet Mr. Crookston 
and Mr. Brosteur le, so far as I know, untrue. The 
poor bigots who have inatigated these arrests will 
probably be ashamed of themselves before the matter 
ende. They have done more to promote freethought 
than I could by lecturing In Westmoreland County 
for months. 

This case of petty spite and persecution is but a 
ripple on the current of events, serving to remind us 


of the narrowness and intolerance still to be found 


in small places, where the people are yet largely 
under the influence of the Orthodox clergy. 
B. F. U. 


NOTES AND NEWS, 
BY L. K. WASHBURN. 

N. B.—Information in regard to matters pertaining to 
Liberalism would be gladly recelved for this department, 
Address L. X. Washburn, 1 Washington Street, Boston. 

Forty-nine million of na In 1880. 


There are over one hundred Jews in Canton, Mass. 


Forty-one clergymen immigrated to this country 
last year, 


Pope Leo XIII. has created two new dioceses In 
this country. 


London has forty-five theatres and twenty-five 
music halle. 


England has one bundred thousand people living 
upon canal boats. 


It looks as thongh the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College was a failure. 


Moody's meetings In Baltimore are sald to be 
crowded with listeners. 


Mme. Anderson gives the credit of her walking to 
“her Heavenly Father.“ 


There are eight young Chinamen attending the 
Phillips Academy at Andover, Mass, 


The Uberals of Cincinnati, Ohio, contemplate or- 
ganizing a local Liberal League in that city. 


Artificial teeth were manufactured in China cen- 
turles before they were produced in Europe. 


Japan sells boots in the United States manufact- 
ured from leather brought from American ports, 


New York State has six thousand four hundred 
ecclesisatical organizations of all denominations, 


The Pope has accepted the resignation of Arch- 
bishop Purcell, and is casting about for a successor. 


The man in the moon” is formed by the gray 
plains, where once, astronomers think, an ocean 
ap P 


The Presbyterians are 2 the Alabama leg- 
nei to prohibit the running of railroad trains on 
unday. 


Henry ©. Work, the popular song- author, says, 
Pe writer of songs doesn’t generally feel much like 
alnging. 


Hayti Is said to produce a narcotic plant so power- 
ful that it will cause coma of any desired intensity 
and duration. 


Piety has broken out in Louisville. An effort is 


making to keep pee from enjo themselves in 
that city on Sundays. “i 


It looks as though Denia Kearney was a prophet, 
afterall. The Chinese must go; and not only that, 
but they must not come, 


The late Unitarian Conference in Brooklyn was 
thinly attended, and caused hardly a ripple upon the 
surface of liberal society. 


The Archbishop of Paris reports to the Vatican 
that the French radicals will insist upon the separa- 
tion of Church and State, 


Carlyle, that r of Intricate English, is de- 
scribed aa looking Very old and grizzly.” It is sald 
that he dislikes Americans. 


The works of Darwin are more porna in Ger- 
many, it la said, for the purposes of university edu- 
cation, than In Great Britain. 


Beecher says: There was not one of the patri- 
archs who did not live such a life as in these days 
would put him in the penitentiary,” 


The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
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dren cared for and furnished comfortable homes to 
nearly seven hundred children last year. 


The Pope le making a collection of the abusive, 
offensive, and eva asap letters which he has re- 
ceived from soclalista in all parta of Europe. 


Bishop Huntington and several other distinguished 
clergymen of Western New York, are en in a 
movement to get rid of the Oneida Community, 


Christianity has been organized over eighteen hun- 
dred years, and can only boast to-day of including 
(nominally) about a quarter of the earth’s inhabitants. 


It is sald that a Baptleh church in this city puts 
cologne In the water used for baptismal purposes, 
Saner not only get washed, but perfumed, nowa- 

ays. 


The United States have more miles of telegraph 
wire than any country in the world; one hundred and 
3 thousand two hundred and four are the 

gures. 


It cost the State about $7,777 to decide whether 
the preacher of the annual sermon before the legislat- 
ure should recelve $50 or $100. This is ‘‘retrench- 
It costs too mach to retrench! 


A Washington letter sends ua the following humil- 
iating news: Drunkenness among the members of 
the House continues to prevail to an Injurlous ex- 
tent. The restaurants sell whiskey under the name 
of ‘cold tea.“ 


ment.“ 


The President approved the act to allow women to 
practice before the Supreme Court, Another “right” 
conceded to woman. Why not grant all her rights 
at once, and acknowledge woman's equality with 
man? It has got to come. 

The kindness of the many friends of THE INDEX 
In forwarding new subseribers to the paper encour- 
ages us In expecting more of the same sort. The 
best day to do anything ts to-day. Now is Nature's 
best opportunity. We shall look for a larger number 
of names each week, 

Rev. Mr. Murray preached recently in Plymouth 
Church. His views were almost opposite to those of 
Mr. Beecher on many questions of doctrine, and 
cansed no little comment among his hearera. Mr. 
Murray does not belleve in letting the sinner off so 
easily as does Mr, Beecher, 

A correapondent öf à Western paper thinks the 
Rey, Joseph Cook of Tremont Temple notoriety Ís 
‘mo more juet to workingmen than Kearney ia to 
capitalists.’ He describes him thus: 1 age is large, 
obese, full of hot blood, with coarse hair and skin, 
and looks like a Scotch butcher.” 


Fossilized remains of what is reported aa a gigan: 
tic prehistoric man have been found two hun 
feet beneath the earth’s surface in a cave recently 
opened in a mine near Eureka, Nevada. The lower 
limbs, head, and neck are said to be clearly defined 
and natural. Is it another Cardiff Giant“ ? 


Oxford Street Chapel, Lynn, was filled Sunday af- 
ternoon, Feb. 16, to hear a lecture on “Taxation of 
Church a < by the minister of the Free Rel 
{ous Society which holds its meetings there. A peti- 
tion, asking for the repeal of all laws exempting 
ecclealastical pro from taxation,” was signed by 
a large number of people present. 


Rev, Newman Hall, of England, said in his lecture 
at Musle Hall on Prayer as an Answer to Modern 
Scepticism,” that man pay because God heare 
prayer,” and that God heard and answered 
prayers. “ We would like to see a ‘ingle thing that 
man can lay his hand on and say: “This ia im answer 
to prayer.“ 


In China large quantities of oysters are dried, in- 
stead of eaten In the fresh state. They are 
taken from the shell, pl into boiling water, and 
then exposed to the rays of the sun until every parti- 
cle of moisture has syaporated, In that state they 
will keep for any length of time, and are said to pre- 
serve all the delicacy of their flavor. 


The Third Unitarian Church of New York City 
will be twenty yeara old next May. The pastor, the 
Rev. O. B. Frothingham, intends at that time to re- 
biga Big charge an on a year’s tour In Europe. 

e is much exhausted by his long snd arduous pub- 
lic labors. It is stated that on his return his soclety 
will be reorganized on a more liberal basis, so aa not 
to be hampered by the Unitarlan name or methods. 


Senator Blaine, in his "Heathen Chinese” speech, 
said: The Senate must choose whether it would in- 
sist upon the civilization of Christ or the civilization 
of Confucius,” We do not want either; we want the 
civilization of the nineteenth century. The ara- 
tion of Independence is not in tfe Old Testament, 
nor the Emancipation Proclamation in the New; nor 
have the Chinese classics furnished us with our 
statutes, 


They had some queer titles for books in the time 
of Cromwell. Here are afew of them: A Moat’ De- 
lectable Sweet Perfumed Nose-Gay for God's Saints to 
Smell at ; The Snuffera of Divine Love; Hook and 
Eyes for Believers’ Breeches; High-heeled Shoes for 
Dwarfs in Holiness; Crumbs of Comfort for the 
Chickens of the Covenant; A Sigh of Sorrow for the 


Sinners of Zion; The Sptritual Mustard Pot to make 
the Soul Sneeze with Devotion. 


Tf the charming sketch of Hawthorne“ in the 
Literary World, by Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
le a specimen of the “Short Studies of American Au- 
thors” which thie clever writer ls engaged to give the 
1 — there is a rich treat in store for us. Among 

ving writers no one can say things with more grace 
and literary nicety than Col. Higginson; nor, when 
necessary, have we au author who can charge language 
with nobler, stronger meaning than he. 


Harvard Divinity School wants $135,000 to make 
unsectarian minieters,—that le, Unitarian ministers, 
Without this sum, two theological professors must 
leave thelr posts. The ministers this century needs 
cannot be made by theological schools. There are 
voices outside of the pulpit that are directing the 
people. Ordination {a no guarantee of fitness, The 
truest speech is from man to man, not from priest 
to worshipper; the highest message comes from the 
soll, not from the altar. The oil that anolnts comes 
from no visible horn. We want no more appliances 
to manufacture ministers, but ways to improve man- 
kind. Men are wanted to-day, not priests. 


A determined effort is making in New York to do 
away with the injustice of tax-exemption. Petitions 
are now circulated, assigning the following reasons 
why exemption should cease: Because, by exempt- 
{ng church property and clergymen's effects from 
taxation, the State ia assisting to support sectarian 
religion, which le unconstituttonal; besides, It la ex- 
tending charity to the clergy, a clase better pald than 
the mechanics who are taxed, thus constituting them 
a privileged clasa.” „By continued exemption from 
taxation, ecclesiastical corporationa are enabled to 
amass immense wealth,” etc. Liberale everywhere 
should take up thia work, and carry it on until justice 
is done to all and injastice to none, 

Mr. B. F. Underwood is the cause of an Atheisti- 
cal Earthquake“ in the little town of Irwin Station, 
Pennaylvaols, whither he went to lecture on the sub- 
jectot A Personal, Intelligent Delty,” on the even- 
ing of Feb. 4. He was arrested for ‘forcibly enter- 
lng the hall, with two citizens of the place, They 
were held in $500 ball each. Mr. Underwood delly- 
ered hia lecture, as advertised, to a | audience 
notwithstanding the efforts of the Christian clergy of 
the town to prevent him. Sach persecutions will lead 
to the organization of freethinkers, and the building 
of halls for the promulgation of their ideas and the 
teaching of the principles of liberalism, The perse- 
cutlon of the reformer la the seed of progress. 


Thomas Scott, who died on Dec. 80, was in many 
respects a remarkable man. He had a varied and 
valuable experience, He had a cle an for a 
father, but learned during the course of his eventful 
life that ‘‘anperstition was the worst disease with 
which human nature ls afflicted.” He was a page 
at the court of Charles X. In France,—travelled In 
Europe with Louls Napoleon (with whom he was at 
one time Intimate),—enjoyed the personal acquaint- 
ance of the great men in Americs at the time of 
Burr,—2 am the red Indiana when Cincin- 
nati was a village and Chicago a wigwam,—and for 
twenty years has been in England the centre of vari- 
ous circles of minds, receiving with equal hospitality 
Moslems, Brahmans, Boddhiste, and Christians. He 
was the author of the English Life of Jesus, and pub- 
lished a large number of pamphlets by many different 
pens on the great questions of the „such names 
as F. W. Newman, W. R. Greg, Dr. Hinde, Bishop of 
Norwich, Maitland, Voysey, Mra. Besant, being among 
themuthors. He met the world face to face, lived In 
it and with it, knew men for what they were worth, 
saw the evils in the world, and, after becoming ac- 
quainted with mankind, ita sins and wants, returned 
home to devote his powers and his means to what he 
regarded as the emancipation of maa from superstl- 
tion. Whatever was said of his aim, nobody doubted 
n 8 of his purpose or the sacrifices he made 

‘or It. 


A volume of verses recently issued by G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons, New Tork, las wonderful, considering its 
source. It is called Apple-Blossoms, and contains 
the poems of two children named Elaine Goodale and 
Dora Read Goodale, Elaine was born Oct. 9, 1863, 
and Dora Oct. 20, 1866. The former contributes 
sixty-two of the poems which the book contains, and 
the latter seventy-three, Portraits of both girls add 
to the attraction of the book. All the poems are on 
— — themes; they are Nature's inspirations. In 

ng the lines In thia book, we can easily imagine 
the flowers, the birds, the trees, and the deep blae 
skies, singing through the heart of a child that 
loves them. Such poems are not of insight, but 
of sympathy. A sweet, natural poetry like that of 
the summer ground or the summer sky breathes 
through every verse. No more remarkable work is to 
be found in American literature. If the girl is mother 
of the woman, we may expect to see the names of 
Elaine and Dora Read Goodale written high and bright 
among the poets of their native land. Here is a 
dainty little verse on "Spring and Summer,“ which 
hia the beauty that these children have hidden In 
words :— 
„In spring we note the breaking 
Of every baby bud; 
In spring we note the wakin 
Of wild flowers of the wood, 
In summer's faller power, 
In summer's deeper soul, 
We watch no single flower, 
We see, we breathe the whole.” 


The leading article In the March number of the 
North American Review ls a symposium on negro 


suffrage, by Senators Blaine and Lamar, Gov. Heny 
ton, Representatives Garfield and Stephens, Wende 
Phillips, Montgomery Blair, and ex-Goy, Hendricks, 
Mr. Blaine na and closes the discussion, He 
claims that the negro was wieely and justly enfran- 
chised, and should not be deprived of hia right to the 
ballot, but that he is practically disfranchised by in- 
timidation; and he demands for him all of the privi- 
leges that have been granted him by constitutional 
amendments. Messrs. Lamar, Stephens, and Hamp- 
ton insist that the political liberty of the 1.25 ls not 
seriously interfered with, and argas that if the South 
be let alone all of the difficulties growing out of 
emancipation will adjust themselves. a says 
that a qualified suffrage would have been ter for 
the negro, and Stephens declares that If an attempt 
should be made to deprive the Southern States of 
their present representation In Congress on the plea 
that the negro is not allowed to vote in accordance 
with his convictions, it would be the most wanton 
outrage that ever was undertsken in any country, 
Mr, Blalr takes the ground that negro suffrage is and 
always must be a failore, and instances the trial 
made with the blacks in the West Indies by the Eng- 
lish, Wendell Phillips asserts that the colored voters 
have exhibited as much wisdom in politics as have 
thelr white neighbors, and that the South was better 
governed under n rule than it has since been 
under white legislation. Gen. Garfield thinks that 
colored suffrage has been more than fairly successful, 
and says that the era of peace and good feeling will 
come only when the negro shall be allowed to cast his 
ballot without Interference of any kind, This discus- 
sion Is followed by a paper on the Philosophy of 
Jonathan Edwards, by Prof. George P. Fisher, of 
Yale, giving a summary of the works of Edwards and 
an analyslé of his peculiar line of thought. Gen. 
Nelson A. Miles tresta the Indian problem at some 
length, stating many facts, and his ressona for balley- 
ing that the Indians can be best man under mill- 
tary supervision. J. R. G. Hassard, the translator of 
the famous cipher dispatches, presenta a chapter on 
Cryptography, in which he explains fully the system 
by which secret characters are read. The closing 
pages of the number are devoted to a review of recent 
Rassian novels, by S. E. Shevitch. 


Communications. 
COLONEL INGERSOLL ON MOSES. 


Boston, Jan. 5, 1879. 
EDITOR oP THE INDEX: 

Dear Sir,—In reading à sermon deltvered by Rev. 
M. J. Savage, at the Church of the Unity, Dec. 2%h 
last, entitled, “Looking Back: the Bad of It, and tha 
Good of It,“ we find he is reported to have sald :— 

„Colonel Robert Ingersoll has made a great deal of 
nolse through the country by talking about some mis- 
takes of Moses, Let me say frankly and simply that, 
so far as the general purposes and efforts of Mr. In- 

ersoll are concerned, I most heartily sympathize with 

m; but I do not sympathize with him in the way 
he treata the mistakes of Moses. If he would only 
give hie subject a new title the objection would be 
temoved. It le not the mistakes of Moses that need 


New York and London; thase are the men who are 
making the mistakes. The work of Moses was as 
grand as that ever wrought by any man in all the world, 
and it tells on our lives and civilization to-day. 
Moses was not to blame becanse he did not knew 
modern geology i Moses was not to blame because he 
did not know the constitntion of the stars; Moses 
was not to blame because he did not know the order 
of the heavens; Moses was not to blame because 
modern tradition haa assigned to him a thousand 
things that he never thought of, and has said that he 
did a thousand things that no one ever wrought. 
The mistakes are ours in treating the problem of 
creation, which naturally grows out ef life-long look- 
ing, from theiretand-point, And whee we have blame 
for men, let us blame modern men for their folly, for 
thelr superstition, for thelr Ignorance, for their lack 
of thought and care; not blame the past, which was 
noble and grand in its day.“ 

A criticism of this kind coming from any other 
pap in the city of Boaton would not be surprising; 

ut coming from the gentleman who stands on the 
platform of the Church of the Unity, it ła 2 

The words of Mr. a are such as to imply, 
nothing more, that he believed Colonel Ingersoll 
imagined he was really criticising the writings of 
Moses; yet we cannot believe that Mr. Savage actu- 
ay thought the Colonel imagined anything of the 


nd. 

The Colonel, undoubtedly, ia ae well aware of the 
fact as ie Mr. Savage, that Moses did not write the 
Pentatench, and therefore knew he was not criticla- 
ing him, but the writings of persons who lived long 
after his time. 

As we cannot answer for Colonel Ingersoll, we can 
imagine that, In answer to the Orthodox theory of the 
Inspiration of the Scriptures, and to the claim of the 
Morais authorship of the Pentateuch, he would aim- 
ply say:— 

“I do not believe that Moses wrote the Pentateuch ; 
but as you claim that he is the author of it, I will, 
for the sake of an argument, admit It. But If, as 

ou say, he was an Inspired penman, and everyt 

e recorded therein ‘just as though God himself h. 
held the pen, and if, as you say, ‘Every scientific 
statement is ({nfallibly correct, and all its history and 
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narrations of every kind are without any inaccuracy’ 
(Baylies’ Verbal Inspiration, p. 62), then it should be 
able to stand the most searching criticism. I pro- 
pose, therefore, to search these ‘inspired words,’ and 
to criticise them, and to show you, in spite of what 
you claim, that there are ‘some mistakes made by 
Moses.“ ` 

He then shows some of the miBtakes in geology, 
astronomy, etc., which are to be found im the books 
attributed to Moses. 

If we are not very much mistaken, it is not long 
since Mr. Savage himself did the very same thing. 
We think that he too delivered a lecture on some 
mistakes of Moses,” the only difference being that 
he entitled hla Moses and Evolution.” We belleve 
also that he has done the same thing many times 
before his own people. 

Having heard both lectures, and not drawing our 
conclusions from tles, we venture to say that, If 
Colonel Ingersoll deserves to be criticised for deliver- 
ing his lecture on Some Mistakes of Moses,“ Mr. 
Savage aleo deserves to be oriticised for delivering 
hts lecture on Moses and Evolutlon,“ and that In 
criticising Colonel Ingersoll he ia criticieing himself 
at the same time. 

Perhaps Mr. Savage thought of this when he sald: 
“If he would only give his subject a new title, the 
objection would be removed It such le the case, 
we would advise Colonel Ingersoll to do so at onte, 
and call his lecture, “Some Mistakes of the Elohlatic 
and Jehovistic Writers.“ 

If the Colonel should object to this, and say that 
the mass of the people are better acquainted with 
Moses than they are with these other two gentlemen, 
then he would continue to be open to criticism; but 
before we eritictes him again, let us criticies, as Mr. 
Savage has saki, ‘‘carefaliy and with thought.“ 

CHARLES K. BARSTOW, 


* 
THE CHELSEA LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


* EDITOR oF Tue InpEx:— 
At the anneal meeting of the Obelles Liberal 

League, held February 9, the following resolutions, 
introduced by J, A. J. Wilcox, ware, some dis- 
cussion, unanimously adopted: 

„ Whereas, At the Annual Congress of the National 
— 1 at Syracuse last N a fac- 

n urposs, representing but an 
herie rear minority of the full membership of the 
League, succeeded in commitsing the League to an 
attitude inconsistent with ite declared principles and 
purposes, thereby com the minority of the mem- 

re of the Con fealty to the animating apirit 
which brought r into existence, and confi- 
dent of the sympathy and approval of a greater part 
of ite membership, to make emphatic protest against 
this practical subversion of a noble enterprise; and 

«Whereas, This protest took the form of a new or- 
W upon the original basis of the National 

iberal League, called the National Liberal League 
of America; it is therefore 

“Resolved, That the Chelsea Liberal League hereby 
severs its connection with the National Liberal League, 
and declares itself in affiliation with the National 
Liberal League of America” 

Also, by a unanimous vote, the Chelsea Liberal 
— amended its conzututlon by inserting the 

s of America” after the words ‘National Lib- 
eral League, wherever they occur in that document. 

It 18 4 8 cant fact, Mr. Editor, that of our total 
membership (about forty) but three are known to dis- 
sent from above action. 

The President, D. G. Orandon, introduced the fol- 
lowing resolution, which was heartily seconded by Mr. 
Hamlen, and unanimously adopted by the a — 

“‘Resolved, That the action of the Chelsea Liberal 
Langue, in withdrawing from the Nationsi Liberal 
League, shall not be conatrned as any disrespect to 
the Hon. Elizur Wright, ita President, for whom 
sonally we have the most unquallfled respect and re- 
gard, and we eo declare.“ 

D. G. Crandon, having served the League two years 
as Its presiding officer, declined a retlection, The 
Committees on Nominations reported the following 
list of officers for the ensuing year :— 

President,—J. A. J. WII cox. 

Vice President. D. G. ORAN DON. 

Secretary and Treaswrer,—B. H. CRANDOR. 

—Howargp Mansron, E. B. MOORE, 
EBEN TURK, A. V. LINCOLN. 

These officers were elected. 

After A green a vote of thanks to the retiring offi- 
cers, and instructing the President and Secretary to 
apply for a charter to the National Liberal League of 
America, the meeting adjourned. 

BenJ. H. CAN DON, Sec’y. 


— eo 'H — 
A CASE OF “LIBERTINISNS.” 


DEAR Mn. Appor:— 

Tour recent editorial on true and falee Hberalism, 
and also Tae admirable lecture treating the 
same subject, have fitting illustration and enforce- 
ment in an article published in the Truth Seeker of 
Feb. 15, with this title:— 

“(From the Sunday-echool Register.) 
“Young Ladies’ Bible Class,” 

Whether thers is any auch paper as the Sunday- 
school Register, I do not know; but It is given to un- 
derstand that the article is copied from a Sunday- 
school paper of that name. But that pretence is 

ven u eee cam, for iE p to be written by 

‘The Ungodly Woman of the Ninetesnth Century.“ 
That it was written by a woman I very much doubt; 
but of the ungodliness there is no question. Between 
the falsehood In the caption and the self-accuein 
truth of the signature, the Intervenlng space o 
nearly two columns is continuons and unm 
Althiness. I suppose the attempt ia to show that con- 


sistency requires the abandonment of all claime of 
infallibillty and sacredness for the Bible, or that such 
paseages as are considered Indecent should have equal 
prominence in public and private teaching with others. 

The right to hold and exprees such an opinion is 
not denied; but to express, enforce, and illustrate It 
in the manner of the “ungodly woman” could be 
done only by one whose habits and associations had 
killed out every native Instinct of modesty, and no 

or paper of high moral tone would consent to 
ts publication. 

A Sunday-school superintendent selects one of 
those passages which are usually skipped, amplifies 
it, enlarges and comments upon it to a class of young 
ladies, with all the disgusting suggestions and appli- 
cationa which a foul imagination can supply. And 
this la printed in large type, In a paper which claims 
to be devoted to ‘science’ and morale.“ It is not 
to be wondered at that liberalism languishes while 
made to carry the burden of such exponente, 

This same number contains two other articles of a 
similar character, one of them by the aame ungodly 
woman“; and among Its facetia are jokes which one 
would expect to hear only among those who delight 
in lewdness of thought and speech. 

Multttudes of people of progressiva Inclinations, 
stil! nominally classed among the Orthodox, honestly 
entertain the opinion that UHberallem band in 
hand with ‘‘vile affections’ and practical immorality, 
aod thet the freedom which it demande la freedom 
from these restraining infleences and laws which 
make soclety poselble. This opinion fs not without 
justification in the character of men aad publications 
which take the liberal name, and it is not surprising 
that many shrink from sharing the odium which the 
cause saffers through such uncleanly advocacy, 

But such things must needs be, as a glanee at the 
history of reforms will show, and we need not falter In 
our courage: for the true reform, though lt may be 
retarded, will still go on, against the attacks of de- 
clared enemies or pretended friends. 

J. A. J. Woor. 


COOKIANA. 
Tippecanon Crry, O., January, 1879. 


ME. ABBOT :— 

I am pleased that syon ve na Mr. Cook’s defence 
for calling the majority of the Liberal Les sanem- 
bled at Syracuse the Fres Religious Association, and 
for no better reason than that some who belong to the 
Liberal N do also belong to the Free Religious 
Association! Such reasoning will prove the Church 
to be Freemasonry. And since sometimes Freema- 
sons belong to a thief gang, therefore the Church le 
a of thieves! I will let Mr. Cook stand alone 
In such reasoning, Mr. Cook has a great facility In 
calli ing “tnfideP’ everything that does not square with 
his belief. He has ‘infidel editors,“ “editors of infi- 
— papers,” "infidel majorities,” and “infidel minor- 

oB. 

It appears to me that if he was called upon for a 
definition of infidel it would be, An infidel is any 
one who disputes as truth anything I affirm.” I am 
acquainted with many Free Religionists and Liberal 
Leaguers, and I don’t know of one who does not be- 
lieve in à Supreme Power which governs this world 
in all of Its ramifications, and does it with all the 
wisdom and design they (each for himself) can ses 
manifested in the way it is governed. [a thia infidel- 
ity? That this Power so governs that every word, 
thought, and action of each individual will receive a 
just recompense of reward, and by a mind that could 
grasp the whole would so be seen, —la this infidelity ? 

hey don’t belleve that there la any interference 
with general laws, so as to make a railroad bridge 
either stronger or. weaker than established laws have 
made It, in order to hold oi a train or plunge It to 
destruction. Is this infidelity? They don't believe 
faith In a single proposition, however truthful or 
absurd the proposition may be, will save a man 
from the evils of a long life of iniquity. Ie this 
Infidelity? Freethinkers, so far as I know them, 
believe all things are divine, having but one ori- 
gin; i.e., there is but One Power from which all 
things, all changes spring, the Power and matter 
having an eternal existence. Thus it ia seen (if I am 
correct as to what freethinkers belisve) that liberals 
believe, not only in the divinity of the Bible, Hebrew 
Scriptures, and Christian religion, but also in the 
divinity of all other bibles, scriptures, and religions. 

Once admitted the existence of an Infinite Power, 
all of the above conclusione necessarily follow. Is 
there only One Supreme Infinite Power governing all 
things? or are there two such powers? or are there 
two or more such powers, equally potent but neither 
supreme? I shall be much obliged to Mr. Cook or 
any one else who will state some one or more proposi- 
tions, a disbelief in which is infidelity. I don’t be- 
lieve that the way in which Mr. Cook proves the Lib- 
eral League and the Free Religious Association are 
one and the same thing ia round logic. Is thie inf- 
delity? It to belleve that Mr. Cook, by slang insinus- 
tion and perversion, is endeavo to misrepresent 
and injure Liberal and Free Religious 
Aseociation and the ideas they teach, Is infidelity, we 
will all plead guilty, or at least I will. 

E. L. CRANE. 


“THE DOUBLE OR THE SINGLE STAND- 
ABD.” 


EDITOR Impex: 

Dear Sir,—In your last number I notice some 
remarks, under the above heading, by Mr. E. D. 
Stark, of Cleveland, Ohio. While Mr. Stark clearly 
proves (what is but a trulsm to all who know any- 
thing abont monetary science) that the extremes of 
fluctuation would be lesa under a double standard 
than under a single one, ret} he seems entirely to 


have overlooked the very important question, whether 
such a thing asa double standard la possible. His 
statement to the contrary notwithstanding, I think 
It can be shown that such a thing as a double stand- 
ard never has been in practical operation ln any 
country for any considerable length of time, and in 
the very nature of things never can be. For a very 
complete discussion of the subject, see Monry and the 
Mechanism of Exchange, by Professor W. Stanley 
Jevons, of the Untversity College of London, Eng. 
Suppose that to-day there were established in the 
United States what la called a donble standard,—that 
le, that the relative value of gold and ollver were 
fixed os nearly as possible, and then their coinage 
left free, so that any one might take elther gold or 
silver bullion to the mint and reoelve in exchange 
an equal weight of coined gold or ailver, as the case 
might be; what would be the result? If from any 
cause it should happen that silver could be produced 
at = leas cost than formerly, then, of course, unless 
the demand for silver should be increased, the price 
of this bullion muat become less, But it will pay a 
debt just as well now aa before. The tendency will 
be, then, to take silver bullion to the mint Instead of 
gold; and, In time, the channel of circulation will bs 
completely filled with silver coin, to the exclusion of 
the gold coin, which will then be more valuable as 
Dulllon than ss coined money. The gold will be ex- 
ported ; the silver will be left. On the other hand, 
if gold becomes cheaper, relatively, than allver, ét 
will become the sole colo. The allver will be er- 
a Thies country has had experiences of this 
. After the discovery of gold in California, gold 
became „ relatively, than silver, and tended to 
drive that metal ont of the clrouistion. If our t 
law is kept In force, our cheap ailver dollar will, some 
day, drive our gold coln out of the circulation. 
ir Thomas Gresham clearly comprehended this 
truth three centuries ago, and embodied it in that 
well-known law which has since come to be known 
N hie W 7 1 the ie this; 
at c money ways drive out money, 
but that good money can never drive out cheap 


money, 

What le called a doable standard Is, therefore, 
seen to be utterly Imposetble in practice. A “double 
standard“ means a single standard, constantly shift- 
lug from one metal to the other, and subjecting the 
people to all the inconveniences attending sach fre- 
quent changes. Moest respectfully, 

CHAELBS J, BUELL. 

RoOoSENDALE, N. T., Feb. 17, 1878. 


“LIBERALISM AND LIBEBTINISM.? 


DEAR Mn. ABBOr:— 

The spirit moveth me to say that your . | 
devotion to the cause of moral purity Is akove an 
beyond all pralse. I have just finished reading your 
editorial article entitled ‘Liberalism and Libertin- 
lom,“ and, with heart all aglow with appreciation of 
ite merit, I am frresletibly impelled to offer you the 

ation born of Intense sympathy. If the 
avowed expounders of Liberalism all stood upon the 
same exalted plane as yourself, how powerless would 
be the Orthodox attacks upon it! t other reply 
would be needed to thelr aspersions than the silent 
but eloquent act of pointing to the lives and teach- 
Inge of those expounders? Alas, that many of those 
lives will not bear inspection, and that much of their 
teaching is fit subject for eritlelem f» Alas, too, that 
it should be found necessary to again and again dis- 
claim for Ilberaliem fellowship with libertiniam! But 
while confessing with shame that euch disclaimer 
is vitally necessary, it le matter for rejoicing that 
so earnest, so able, and 80 fearless a spokesman 28 
the editor of THE INDEX has thrown down the gage, 
and stande armed and ready for aggressive combat 
with the foes of human liberty and purity, wherever 
harbored. If any man thinks the attitude uncalled 
for, or the mission Quixotic, let him but consider, no 
matter how briefly, the moral status of the civilized 
world to-day, and I think he will admit that for the 
gospel of honor and purity there la a crying need. If 
the bossted liberty of this le not to be sunken in 
bestial license, then It behooves all lovers of the 
and true to work for the cause they love; and 
use the cause is dear to me I cannot refrain from 
extending to you In spirit the right hand of fellow- 
ship. Yours most truly, 
CHARLES E. PEREINS. 
Oswzco, N. T., Feb. 14, 1879. 


Nor NWoTIcine some travellers, a Colorado farmer 
went on loading and discharging a double-barrelled 
gun, always aiming at some crevice or opening in 
the rocke, which lay in great profusion around, 
Firmly convinced that he was a lunatic, the travellara 
determined to treat him as such, and that was, as le 
carefully explained, ‘mighty darned civil.” G- 
day, stranger,” they sald. The man looked up, but 
eaid nothing. Plenty o' shooting around here, I 
a ?” Still mo answer. Why, what d’ye find to 
kill there?“ was asked, as the man let off another 
shot. “Kill be darned!” said the man. I'm plant- 
in’ wheat. Don’t you ses that all the sile in this 
darned section is between the cracks o' the rocks, 
and I have to shoot In the seeds!” 


Mam: “Papa dear, the children have been 
asked to the Willoughby Robinsons’s on the 11th, 
the Howard Jones’s on the 15th, and the Talbot 
Brownes’s on the 21st. They'll be dreadfully disap- 
pointed if you don’t let them go! May I write and 
accept, dear papa?“ Dear Papa (savagely): “Oh. 
just as you pleases! But, as juvenile parties 
always be taken in time, you better write to Dr. 
Squilla too, and tell him to call on the 12th, 16th, and 
22d.” — Punch, 
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Orrron, No. 231 WASHINGTON BT., BOSTON, 
pubiish 
THE INDEX, 


4 Foskly Paper devoted to Fres and Rational 
Beligton, 


It la the objet of THE INDEX to give public 
utterance to the boldest, most cultivated, and 
best matured thought of the age on all religious 
questions, and to apply it directly to the social 
and political tion of society. 

It is ted by FRANOIA K ABBOT, with the 
following lat of Editorial Contributors ~— 


WILLIAM J, POTTER, New Bedford, Mass. 

WILLIAM H, SPENOEE, Haverhill, Mass, 

Mus. E. D. CHENEY, Jamaica Pisin, Meas. 

GEORGE JAOOB HOLYOAKE, London, Eng. 
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Bvery liberalahould subscribe for THNINDEX, 


ing chaurch-member, should subscribe for it, as 
the clearest, most candid, and most scholarly e- 
Position of the differences between Free Thought 
and Evangelical Christianity, and as the best 
means of becoming well informed of tho argu- 
ments and the movements which the Ohurah will 
Rave to meet in the future. 

Almost every number contains s discourse or 
Mading article, which alone is worth the price of 


A letter to the Editor published in THE INDEX 
for January 4, 1873, says: “That the want of a 
ournal entirely devoted to Heligion In the widest 
penso of the word should be felt in Amorica—that 
aueh s Journal should have deen started and s0 
powerfully supported by the beat minds of your 
Sountry,—is a good signofthetimes, There is no 
wach journal in England, France, or Germany; 
though the number of so-called religious or the- 
Ological periodicals is, as you know, very large.” 
And ister stil] “I read the numbers of your IN- 
DEX with ‘ncreasing interest.“ 

Bend $3.20 for one year, including postage, or 
59 cents for three months on trial. 


Address THE INDEX, 
No. 281 Washington Street, Boston. 
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page of THE INDEX. 


Those pubiloations are for sale at the office 
of the Free Religious Association, 231 Wesh- 
ington Street, Boston. The Annual Reports 
for 1868 and 1871 cannot be supplied, and the 
supply of others previous to that of 1872 ia 
quite limited and at special rates, Orders 
by mail may de addressed Free Religious 
Association, 31 Washington Street, Boston, 
Maas.” 

WM. J. POTTER, Sse. F. Ip 


No. 1.—Truths for the Times, by F. E. 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Affirmations” 
and “Modern Principles.” Me. CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of The Origin of Spe- 
cles,” says, in alotter to the editor not orig- 
mally intended for publication, but subas- 
quently authorized to be used: I have now 
read ‘TRUTHS FOR THE Trees,’ and I admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almost every word.” New Edition. Price 
10 cents; 13 coples 51. 00. 


No. 3,—Fear of the Living God, by O. 
B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
soter of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Edi- 
tion. Price 5 cents; 12 copies 60 cents. 


No. 3.— Lecture on the Bible, by the Rev. 
Charles Voyssy, of England, is an over- 
whelming demonstration of the imperfeo- 
ons and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the Now Testaments. New Edition. 
Price 10 conta; 12 copies §1.00. 


No.4—Ohristian Propagandism, by F. 
Z. Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 
costliness, and inefficiency of the System 
of Foreign Missions. Mull of Figures, Facts, 
and Interesting Extracts. Price 10 cents; 
12 copies $1.00, 


No. 8.— God in the Constitution, ““ by 
Rev. Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
ed States Constitution. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies §1.00. 

No. 8.— The Sabbath,” by Parker PIs- 
bury, denoundes Sabbatarian superstition. 
New Edition. Prices 10 cents; 12 copies 
$1.00, 


No. 1—“Compuleory Education,” by 
F. E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure it an education. Price 6 
oents; 13 copies 50 cents. 


No. 8—The Present Heaven, by O. B. 
Frothingham, treats of a subject that in- 
torests everybody. New Edition. Price 5 
ocenta; 18 coples 50 cents. 


No.8.—The Christian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous charso- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
gelical Christian Creed in the U. 8. Consti- 
tution, Price 5 cents; 12 copies 60 cents. 


No.10.—The Impeachment of Ohristi- 
anity, by F. E. Abbot. Fifth Ten Thou- 
sand. Seni for fres distribution to any one 
who will distribute it, in packages af from 
five to ons med copies. 


No, 11,—The God of Scionce, by F. B. Ab- 
bot, attempts to show the real infinence of 
modern science upon the ides of God, 
Price 10 cents; 12 coples $1.00, 


No. 18,—Is Bomanism Heal Ohristian- 
ity? Two essays by Francis W. Newman 
and F. E. Abbot. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
51.00. 

No. .- On the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prof, F. W. Newman, of England, analyses 
the Ohbristian conception of Heaven. Price 
6 cents; 13 copies 50 cents. 


No. 14—A Study of Religion: Tho 
Name and the Thing, by F. B. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion is incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that a new conception 
of it, Dased on the Law of Evolution, con- 
sistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and independent even of belief in God, is 
the necessary condition of the perpetuity 
of Religion among men. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies $1.00. 


No,15.—The Battle of Syracuse, Two 
Essays by Bev. James Freeman Clarke, 
D. D., and F. E. Abbot discussing the Au- 
thority of Ohristianity, Price 10 cents; 12 
copies for 61.00. Address 
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THE INDEX aims— 


To inorease general intelligence with respect 
to religion: 

To foster & nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual: 

To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for alavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, humanitarianiam 
for esotarianiam, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig- 
ion shall take the place of dogmatism and 
ecolesiasticiam throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
public activitios. 


In addition to its general objects, the prac- 
tical object to which THE INDEX ts special- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THR 
LIBERALS OF THE OOUNTEY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and oon- 
alstent secularization of the political and ed- 
neational institutions of the United States. 
The Oharch must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people, The last 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of theseveral States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution. 
Te accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make a united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organizes 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who belisves in this movement 
give it direct ald by helping to increaze the 
ciroulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


The publication of a valuable leading pa- 
per or essay of & thoughtful character, in 
each isane, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will con- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known en- 
inent writers who have already doneso much 
to give to THE INDEX its present high 
position, Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracts from valna- 
ble books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and snob 
improvements will be made from time to 
‘time aa circumstances shall render possible. 


AGENTS. 


Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city and town throughout the coun- 
try. The most liberal terms are offered. 


TEBMB. 

The price of THE INDEX is Three Dol- 
lars & year, payable in advance; and 20 
cents postage for the year; and at the 
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echolarly culture and of oa and vigor- 
ous atyle.""— Boston 
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interest al 
and d. — —. rr Herald (Methodist), po E 
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esimple language 
of a child.” — Republican. 
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LIBERAL LEAGUE PLATFORM 


For the Presidential Election of 1880, 
ADOPTED AT BUCHESTER, N. T., OOT. 26, 1877. 


1. TOTAL SRPARATION OF OHURCH AND STATE, to de 
teed by amendment of the United States Consti — 
Den incladin 
seculariza’ 


ations for us and all other 
Ee aii eA to the same general end. 


2. NATIONAL PBOTROTION FOR NATIONAL Orrrzanu, in 


their equal civil, political, and re’ hts; to be 
anteed amendment of the Uni States Constitu , 
and afforded through the United States courta. 


D. UNIVERSAL EpuoatTion THs Basis OF UNIVERSAL 
BOFTRAOB IN THIS Souza Rerousiic: to be teed 
by amendment of the United States Constitution, requir- 
ing State to maintain a N secularised pub- 
lic school system, and to permit no child within its hasta 
to up without a good elementary education. 

. e nomination of candidates upon the above 
orm was poued to a future Congress of the Na- 

Liberal League. 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT 


@ROPOSED AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. B. CONSTITUTION, 


ABTIOLE 1. 
Bworron 1,—Neither N nor any Btate shall make 
any law an establishment of re 
form of — 4 or prohibiting the free 


o! j or ab 

rot the press, or the right of the le peace- 

ne 20878523322 for a re- 
vanoes. 


in of religious chari 
soot, order oF denominasion whatsoever. 
“Foros 4—Gongress shall haye power 

various provisions of this Article by appropriatelegisiation. 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 


L We demand that churches and other ecclesiastical 
prenecty shall no longer be exempt Trom Just Hasse. 
1 We demand that om tof chaplains in Oon- 


ebnall cease. 
a, Sa demand saat 15 Ne 
government shall i pecially thst 
use of the Bible in the public schools, whe er oatensi- 
as 2 — L 
a o demand r the President of 
the United States or by the rnors of the various States, 


fosti and fasts shall wh 
judicial oath in 


that all laws direotly or indirectly ontoro- 
of Sunday as the abbath shall be re- 


The above la the platform of Tae Impex, so far as the 
editor la individually concerned. But no other paron, and 
Dati Mia or he apicis appropri o os Penal 
bels Œ. ABBOT, , 


GLIMPSES. 


IN THE STATE of Maryland, witnesses are still held 
incompetent to give testimony in court, if they do 
not belleve In the existence of God and a future state 
of rewards and punishments. This was decided in 
the Baltimore Court of Common Pleas, February 13, 
as reported in the Baltimore Sun of next day. 


Prorgsson Jevons points out in Nature that 
“commercial crises fall into a series having an ayar- 
age period of about 10.446 years“; that this period 
colncides almost perfectly with Mr. J. A. Brown’s 
estimate of the sun-spot period, 10.45 years; and that 
this colncidenca Is by itself strong evidence that the 
phenomena are causally connected.“ 


RELIGIOUS IMPERTINENCE meets a deserved re- 
buke In the Literary World's notice of a misnamed 
book by James Simson. Mr. Simson sneers at James 
Mill, for “‘giving vent to all his apltefalness against 
religion of every kind”; and he says of Franklin 
(whom he vulgarly calls “‘Ben”): “There b a good 
deal of the ‘Red Indian’ in Franklin's ideas about re- 
ligion.” The editor justly remarks that the author 
is very intolerant and even impudent in his allusions 
to others.“ 


PROTESTANTISM, Which never abandons the hope- 
leas attempt to reconcile dogma with mental freedom, 
may point the moral of this affecting tale: Old 
R—-, who died not long since, was a famous meom- 
ber of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Corps, 
One day, when marching through Beacon Street In 
column of review before the Governor, his steps were 
very irregular. ‘Uncle R——,’ sald a friend, ‘you 
must have been taking too much “tangle foot.“ 
Not a bit of it,’ sald R——. There was a band 
both before and behind our company, and I was try- 
Ing to march to two tunes“ 


Tue FRANELIN, Pa, Press gives the following 
ironical advice in answer to the question, “How to 
make times good?“ "Curse the capltallsta; frighten 
them all youcan, Do not let them go into business, 
If they show any disposition to do so, call a meeting; 
get up a set of rules and regulations for managing 
the business so to break them up as soon as possible, 
and threaten those who will not go in under the rules 
until they gather up their money and leave the 
country, as they have already begun todo. Nothing 
helps times so much as to let men know that, If they 
get more by working hard than you do by idleness, 
you will compel them to divide. They will work all. 
the harder for such encouragement. Go right ahead 
with your communistic speeches; they are doing a 
great deal of good. All that is necessary is to follow 
It up, and we will all soon be on the ground floor, all 
equal,—all poor, all idle, all worthless.” 


Parmce Bismarocxc is credited with telling this 
curious story, illustrating the beauties of red-tape: 
“One day I was walking with the Emperor of Russla 
in the summer garden of St. Petersburg, when, com- 
ing upon a sentinel in the centre of a lawn, I took 
the liberty of inquiring why the man was placed 
there. The Emperor did not know. The adjutant 
did not know. The sentinel did not know, except 
that he had been ordered there. The adjutant was 
then dispatched to ask the officer of the watch, whose 
reply tallled with the sentinel’s—‘Ordered,’ Curios- 
ity awakened, inilitary records were searched without 
yielding any satisfactory solution. At last an old 
serving-man was rooted out who remembered hear- 
ing his father relate that the Empress Catherine II., 
one hundred years ago, bad found a snowdrop on 
that particular spot, and given orders to protect it 
from being plucked. No other device could be 
thonght of than guarding It by a sentinel. The order 
onca isaned was left in force for s century.“ 


Tur Christian Register, which ought to be ashamed 
of making fun of religion in this reprehensible way, 


relates that in one of the churches of Essex County 
the people recently grew tired of their own religious 
talky-talk in the Friday evening prayer- meeting, and 
the pastor urged them to attempt some work for the 
Lord during the week, and make it the subject of a 
report at the next meeting. The seed fell into good 
ground. On the next Friday evening, the first 
brother called upon was ready with his report, which 
run on this wise: “Brethren, when our pastor ex- 
horted us to do something, I resolved that I would 
talk with some unconverted person about religion, I 
began by inviting aman to come to meeting. ‘Why 
should I go to meeting?’ sald he; and I told him 
he might learn something worth knowing. ‘What 
should I learn?’ he asked; and I told him he would 
learn that he was a sinner. But how do you know 
that I am a sinner?’ sald he a and I told him that 
the Bible said so. ‘But I don’t belleve the Bible!’ 
was bis answer. Then we disputed about it; and, 
brethren, I got so mad that I could have kicked bim P? 
Lanp in the United Kingdom is very unequally 
distributed, according to a recent statement: 
land and Wales (leaving out the metropolis) have an 
area of 37,243,857 acres. Of this amount, 66 persons 
own 1,917,076 acres; 100 persons own 8,917,641 acres; 
less than 280 persons own 5,425,764 acres; and 874 
persons own 9,267,081 acres. Ireland bas 20,159,678 
acres in all. One person here owns 170,119 acres, 
and 744 persons own an aggregate of 9,612,728 acres, 
or nearly one-half of the island. In Scotland the 
case ls still worse. One man has 1,826,000 acres, be- 
sides 82,085 acrea more In England, or a total of 1,- 
858,548 acres. A second owner has 431,000 acrea In 
Scotland; a third, 424,000 acres; a fourth, 378,000; 
and a fifth, 306,000 acres. Scotland has 18,946,604 
acres in all. Twenty-four owners have more than 
one-fourth of the whole area; and seventy owners 
have 9,400,000 acres, or about one-half of Scotland. 
Considering the land of the whole kingdom, the 
Duke and Duchess of Sutherland together own 1,- 
858,548 acres; the Duke of Buccleugh and Queans- 
bury, 459,200; Sir James Matheson, 424,560; Earl of 
Breadalbane, 372,728; Earl of Seafield, 305,891; Duke 
of Richmond, 286,407; Earl of Fife, 257,652; Alexan- 
der Matheson, 220,488; Duke of Athol, 104,640; 
Duke of Devonshire, 193,321; Dake of Northumbar- 
and, 185,515; and the Duke of Argyll, 175,114 acres,’? 
Last SUNDAY forenoon, Mr. B. F. Underwood 
made a brave and much-needed address at Paine 
Hall on Liberallsm— the Genuine and the Sparl- 
ous.” He insisted on the necessity of making a 
broad distinction between liberalism and the various 
orade, loose, and licentious theories which shelter 
themselves behind its name. He was especially 
plain-spoken with regard to “free love, and the at- 
tempts of its advocates to force it under false pre- 
tences upon the liberals as a body, and to make them 
responsible for thelr own demoralizing utterances. 
While very carefully abstaining from all reflections 
upon individuals, he read extracts from two promi- 
nent exponents of free love“ which exposed the 
sickening and abominable character of their teach- 
ings, This coarageous protest against vile tendencles 
which must soon make the very name of Iiberaliam a 
stench In the land, unless these tendencies are stoutly 
and openly realeted by all thoes to whom that name 
stands for a higher Individual and social morality, 
entitles Mr. Underwood to the profound gratitude of 
every decent liberal throughout the country. The 
struggle Is only begun; it must go on. The resnit 
will be elther Indignant repudiation of this free 
love” iniquity by the liberals as a whole, or eles their 
meek submission to it and thelr unprotesting endur- 
ance of public representatives whose lives are too 
often as infamous as their principles. The battle 
thickens, and Tae Lypex calls upon all who love the 
liberal cause to speak and act undauntedly in Its de- 
fence against treason that would betray it with a kiss, 
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a test, we shall pass over a lot of formalities, the ob- 
ject of whose minute exposition is, in the mind of 
the author, to show how it is necessary to proceed, 
ularly, from a first to a second trial, 

® pass abruptly to the 4th of November, 33, 
and here we find Moses and Belial appearing before 
Joseph at On, his residence, It appears that the 
second trial was not conducted aa the firat. The 
attorneys of the two present by turns the 
recta, in which the one attacks, and the other defends, 
the judgment of Solomon. It işa contest of d 
judicial fencing, Belial makes large use the 
subtleties of his art, but they are each time exposed 
by Moses, who laughs till he geta hoarse and coughs 
convulalvely. 

Daring these debates, Lucifer summoned an old 
devil whom he reproached himself for not ha 
consulted sooner. ia was Hébelfarck, the s 
tempter of the Jewish 2 This old devil gave 
him circumstantial information concerning Jesus, 
the Jews, the Christians, the legal condition of the 
Israelites under the Roman Empire, etc. His whole 
recital manifests a passionate animosity against the 
Jowa. Hébelfarck relates to Lucifer all the fables 
concerning Jesus which, in the course of evente, the 
rabbis had invented as to his origin and his character. 
Among others, he assured him that Jesus had been 
able to work miracles only because in his childhood 
he had discovered the secret of Schemamphorasch, 
a magic name of God, which gave to him who A <a 

It all kinds of supernat power, his 
furnished Lucifer with an unhopeu-for light. He 
flattered himself that he should be able to pags 
entirely the und on which the first judge 
founded the divinity of Jesus; and prepared, In con- 
cert with hia new counsellor, u list of witnesses who 
could certify to the accusations formulated by Hébel- 
furck. These witnesses were: Annas, the high- 

riest; Caiaphas, his son-In law; Rabam, Rosnuphin, 
Pudipharas, and Diarabaa, all four members of the 
Senhedrim; Diemas, the impenitent thief; Barabbas, 
King Saul, and Judas Iscariot. Hebelfurck added to 
these Longinus, who with his spear plerced Jesus as 
he. hung upon the cross, Lucius and Emor, two of 
the soldiers who scourged him by order of Pilate. 

Moses exclaimed loudly t such witnesses. 
He had against each of them legitimate objoctions 
which ought to debar them from testifying. He ac- 
cused Longinus, who pierced Jesus with his spear, of 
having committed a battery upon him. But it was 
especially against Judas that he objected, in virtue of 
a principle admitted by all good authors, according 
to which; Proditor non potest esse testis. 

However, the court of appeal did not And these 
exceptions sufficient. It must be acknowl 
that they did the wrong of assuming as a fact that 
which was in question; the objections of Moses 
against these witnesses failing of themselves, if the 
course of debate should prove that Jesus w ull 

retended to the title of Son of God, This o liged 

oses to draw up on his side a list of witnesses more 
numerous and more Imposing still, It was composed 
of the following names: The prophet Isaiah; the 
archangels, Gabriel and Michael; the three kings, 
Jaspar, Melchior, and Balthazar; the two shepherds 
of Bethlehem, Joron and Philon; Ananias, an officer 
at Jerusalem; the Apostle Paul; Nicodemus; Joseph 
of Arimathea; Gamaliel; the four evangelists; Jes- 
mas, the penitent thief; Lazarus of Bethany; Mary 
Magdalen and Martha, bis sisters; the deacon, Ste- 

hen; the young man of Nalo and his mother; 

Tatras, the superior of the schools; the Legion o 
Gadara; Dionysius, the Areopagita; old Simeon; and 


Anna, the prophetess. 

Bellal had returned to hell, delighted to announce 
that all his witnesses had been accepted by the court. 
„He licked his chops,” observes Mra. Ayrer, like 
a bear who has found honey.“ The joy was 
when the news was heard, Satan alone shoo 
head. Though little expert in law, with his usual 
cunnin 
of ati adopted by Lucifer and his attorney, All 
comes to this,“ sald he; to determine whether Jesus 
la, or is not, the Son of God. But howf You have 
begun by challenging bie father as judge; have you 
not, by this step, yourselves recognized his divinity?” 
However, they had gone too far to retract, and they 
thought that Satan did not understand anything 
about It. 

Yat bis distrust was but too well founded. The 
depositions of the witnesses cited by Mosea were 
overwhelming; on the contrary, those of the wit- 
nesses of Lucifer were elther Insignificant, ambigu- 
ous, or even diametrically opposed to what the In- 
ferna) party expected. But, ms iu the first instance, 
we will confine ourselves to two or three samples of 
the testimony, reproduced in extenso, and with all the 
repetitions imaginable, of the original. 

Here, for justance, is the deposition of Dismas, the 
impenitent thief on Calvary: the witness declared 
that he was about thirty-two yeare old, that he had 
no education, that he was a Pagan in religion, thut 
he waa neither a friend nor an enemy of Jesus, never 
having seen him before the 25th of last March, when 
he was crucified with him. It is true that he was a 
murderer, that he was imprisoned for this, then con- 
demned to death and crucified; but he did not un- 


his 
he smolt out the weak point of the system, 


does not belleve it, having never seen a man fly 
away; and as to hie ministry as a Meealah, again he 
says it Is a subject he knows nothing about. 

.— Was the mother of Jesus a virgin? 

.—He cannot say anything about It, not knowing 
her nor her family, It is very true that this- Jesus 
descended into hell, broke open its gates, put the 


devils in chains, and took away with him the most 
of the devil’s captives, and v g he pleased. 
means 


2 what end, and by w 
The witness did not know. The devile were 
greatly frightened at the sight of Jesus, and no one 

jared to make any resistance. As to the reat, the 
witness has been asked many questions that a 
his understanding, inasmuch as he has never Rad 
much time nor taste for the study of the Holy Seript- 
ures. Silentium impositum. 

Deposition of thazar, one of the three kings :— 

The witness declared his name was Belshazzar, 
that be was an astronomer by profession, and the 
governor of his country. He was a native of the 
East, and was seventy years old at that time. In 
religion, he waa a neophyte Christian; formerly he 
was & Pagan, He did not know exactly how long he 
had known Jesus; it might have been thirty-two or 
thirty-three years. He jeved, truly, that Jesus 
was the Son of God. This was because he had called 
him and his neighbors, in a miraculous manner, 
from heathen darkness to his eternal light. For- 
merly, a Pagan as he waa, he did not believe in God; 
but about the time aforesaid, he and his two neigh- 
bors discovered in the East, by virtue of their art, a 
supernatural star which showed them that the King 
of the Jews, the true Messiah an! Son of God 
really come into the world, born of a virgin. They 
therefore, immediately packed up their things an 
set out, guided by the star, which showed them the 
way to Bethlehem, where it stopped over the honse 
where the little child was. They then entered and 
prostrated themselves before but, knowing 
that he was God, King of Kinga, and, besides, a priest 
according to the order of Melchizedek, and that by 
hie suffering and death he would deliver the world 
from ain, they offered him gold, incense, and myrrh, 
which his virgin mother accepted with much mod- 
esty and respect, carefully shutting up in her heart 
all which she heard said of her little child. After- 
ward God, who directs all things, made them to re- 
turn by another way, and guarded them gracloualy 
from the cunning fox, Herod, who wished to destroy 
them. It was thus that he and his two companions 
became Christians. 

His two companions, Jaspar and Melchior, made 
similar depositions, After which, silentium imposi- 


lum. 

Deposition of the Legion of Gadara:— 

The witness declared that his name was on, 
that he was a poor man, about sixty years old, a 
native of Gadara beyond the sea; in religion, 3 
Christian. He knew little of the affair pending. 
All that he could say was, that for a long time he 
had been possessed by an evil spirit, He did net 
remember at all what he had done during that time; 
for the sald eyll spirit tormented him everywhere to 
auch ad that no bands, no chalna, ner any man 
could anbdue him, Beating and rending himself, he 
led a miserable life, in deserts, in mountains, and in 
sep He had never seen Jesus when he 
landed upon the coast of Gadara, but the evil spirit 
which was in me,” continued the witness, made 
me fall at his: feet, eying vidi a loud voles in 
own tongue, ‘Jesus, thou Son of the Most High x 
what have I to do with thee? I conjure thes, in the 
name of God, not to torment me. Then Jesus 


‘asked him what was his name. He answered that 


hia name was Legion, since he had with bim many 
companions. Jesus then ordered him to come out; 
but he besought him not to drive him away from 
those parts (for he had opportunity for a good busi- 
ness there), and, as there were in that quarter many 
swine feeding, Jesus permitted them to enter into 
these animals. The result was that two thousand 
awine were drowned at once in the midat of the sea, 
“It was then that I learned to know Jesus. I never 
saw him afterwards, though I would gladly have fol- 
lowed him, and have been his servant, But Jesus 
did not wish it, and sent me away among my friends 
to relate the blessing of God towarde me.“ Being 
interrogated as to the doctrine of the justification o 
man by the death of Jesus, the witness answered 
that he must think about it,—that he did not know 
very well what it meant. The great gratitude that 
he felt towards Jesus would not prevent hia speak- 
ing the truth. He could affirm, upon the testimony 
of hi» eyes, that Jeaus was a real man, and, by the 
involuntary testimony of the devil that was in him, 
that he la truly che Son of God. Silentium impositum, 
It is seen how all the witnesses called by Moses 
came, one after the other, to confirm again all the 
pretensions of orthodox theology, In hell, when 
they read the depositions, of which Belial brought a 
copy, they were greatly cast down. That of Judas 
especially, on which the most sanguine hopes had 
been placed, confonnded the deyila, Wretched man 
had he not expressed his repentance and his grief | 
Also, nothing important had heen alleged in support 
of the supposition that Jesus had worked all hie mir- 


infernal regions, The devils to how! so loud 
that Belial was afraid Jesus would hear them In 
adise, At length calmness was restored, and al, 


use of all the resources of chicanery, drew 
up a ‘‘memorial of exceptions, probatione, and ancer- 
tain conclusions,” destined to invalidate the d i- 
tions hostile to his cause. Moses, on his part, drew 
up his memorial for contrary ends, and the 14th of 

arch was fixed for pronouncing judgment. 
Joseph and his associates devoted the interval to 
ng thie with all possible care. The — 2 


debates, that Jesus left in hell some men; 
namely, Calin, Judas, and the impenitent thief. It 
was decided that they should remain in hell, and 
that they should be joined by those who would not 
keltere 2 n Jesus, and who hardened themselves in 


Now Belial was very anxious to know what the 
court thought. Joseph had bonnd his associates to 
the strictest secrecy. Belial made them visits, sent 
them nts, invited them to dinner, and succeeded 
so well that one of them, having done too much 
honor to the capital wines which ware served to him 
divalged, at the d what he ought to have ssid 

about. Belial left immediately to go back to 
2 — haw abashed and humbl ae 2 

e loo 6 a great scapegrace who come 

home after having been long away. 


Past IV. 


How can be described the tumult and the horrible 
cries of the diabolical crowd, when, gathered around 
Lucifer, they learned what the 7 was that 
was about to be pronounced! It was auch à nolse 
that P ne, wife of the Devil Pluto, rushed 
out with dishevelled hair, ori „ without knowing 
why, only through sympathy for her Schatz und Lieb- 

, her treasure and her beloved, Pluto, whom she 
saw howling with the rest. This bronght upon her 
a rebuff from Lucifer, who sent her away, oa: that 
women didn’t understand anything about ess 
and they ought not to meddle with it. Bat ara of 
hope still sustained the unhappy devils. As they 
knew in advance that they were condemned, It seamed 
to them it would be wise to ask the adverse party, be- 
fore judgment was given, to enter into & compromise, 
They sought for a jarisconsult of acknowledged abll- 
ity, to conduct this new project. By the advice of 
Pluto and Dagon, it was decided that Olcero, the Ro- 
man, should be charged with this delicate function. 
Lucifer explained the matter to bis subordinates, in 
a discourse that ended with prayer for the prosperity 
of the Infernal republic; and all the assembly of 
demons separated, shouting Amen / Amen / 

Cleero did not know the way to paradise, and Be- 
lial conducted him thither; but he preferred to leave 
him alone as soon as they arrived, Cicero made a 
humble obelsance to Moses, and spoke to him in his 
most graceful manner, giving him all hie titles. He 
told him that he did not yet know what the judgment 
of the court would be; that an appeal to the supreme 
court might yet be lodged; that this would not end 
it, and it would cost a great deal. He therefore pro- 
posed to him to enter into an arrangement, Each of 
the two parties should choose two arbitrators, and 
should engage to abide by their decision. 

Hochgeleſeter günstiger Herr Cicero," answered 
Moses, I strongly suspect Belial of having scented 
out the bad turn which the sult has taken for him. 
Since my Master Jesus ia eternal, and a thousand 

are in his eyes as one day, and, besides, as he 

in possession, Belial can lengthen out the thing sa 

long as be has a mind to, it ie all the same to us. 

Howorar; I will submit your demand to my Lord 
esus 


Cicero would have been glad to penetrate farther 
Into paradise, and especially to sea this Lord Jesus, 
of whom he had h so much for a year past. But 
Moses was very rigid upon the letter of the law, and 
would not allow that a stranger to the lew should 
enter the celestial abode, He, therefore, went alone 
to find Josus, who answered Moses that he told him 
nothing new; that he knew in advance, as did God his 
father, all the practices of Bellal and his companions; 
that, certain no declslon contrary to his cause would 
over de made, he consented to enter into an arrange- 
ment, and that he chose for his arbitrators the Em- 
r Augustus and the Evangelist John, counselling 

to choose on his side a layman and a clergy- 

man. The presidency of the board of arbitrators 
should be given to Joseph, who should have s casting 


vote. 

Moses related these words to Cicero, who reported 
them In hell, where he was recel ved by the devils with 
marks of the highest distinction, to which he was 
not insensible.” The choice of Lucifer fell upon the 
high- priest Calaphas and the philosopher Aristotle. 

e arbitrators met in the palace of Jerusalem, 
where Jesus ste the passover with his disciples, and 
applied themselves to examining carefully the briefs 
which were brought to them; to which were added a 
repetitio pro informatione of Belial, and a paper of 
the same nature from Moses, In regard to which, more 
merciful than our counsellor of Nuremberg, we shall 
re mpa thanks 4 — readers. Seneca, the clerk 

oseph, was appointed secretary. 

Calaphas was the only one who supported entirely 
the views of the Infernal party. Aristotle, though 
avowing that he {il understood Jewish theology, was 
struck with the fact that the devil at the outset chal- 
lenged God as judge. Calaphas had said that Jesus, 


born of Mary, could not be and had ad- 
paces nie Bal = 


Von benen Weld noch keinen Mann 
Kein Gott soin Urapreng nehmen komn; 


that ls: no God can derive his origin either from s man 
orfrom a woman. But this te not very conclusive,” 
observed Aristotle; for with us we regard us gods 
Hercules, Esculapius, Castor, Pollux, and many oth- 
ers who were born of women. Besides, the God of 
the Jews is almighty, and can do anything he will. 
He can, therefore, if he pleases, have one or many 
sons. 


The EK Ust John than ained to Aristotle the 
mysteries of the Athanasian Creed and the theo-phi- 
losophy of the Word. Caiaphas replied, accusing 
him of blas and trithelsm, John rebutted him by 
— ae — maa which is, at the we 

e, the zun, t. ent, — the sun begett! 0 
light, the heat 3 the two, and all - 
ing but one sun. Then he spoke of the miracles of 
the resurrection and the works of Jesus, which proved 
clearly his divinity. 

2 Phin Jesus has done all this by sorcery,” retorted 
us. 

Not at all,” answered John, for sorcerers are in 
hell, the ab enh So the devil; and It is far from him 
to give up w. e id 

ugustus declared that the reasonings of John 
were very powerful. But, dlstrusting his know! 
and that of Aristotle in these matters, and Josep 

as good a Jow as John and Calaphas, he re- 
— z the aubject to the president for the most ample 

J answered, modestly, that, for a long time, 
he believed with Calaphas that God, —— 
could not have a son; but ak prema he saw 
how it was. Forhe had percelved that the mystery 
of the Trinity was taught in the two Testaments. 
And he enumerated a great number of Bible passages 
which appeared to him to prove it. The error of the 
Jawa concerning Jesus proceeded from their belief 
that the Messiah was to be a great lord who should 
deliver them from all thelr troubles, instead of com- 
prebending that the special end of redemption was 
the deliverance of the human race from the claws of 
the devil. Jesus bad, therefore, only formed a 
legitimate act in retaking from the devil what had, 
in reality, always bel to himself, Besides 
Jesus did not intand to takefrom him the wicked and 
the impious, and, henceforth, the devil ought to be 
satisfied with the part of executioner of the 

t e prp divine — un a dn 

a come to the end o 

ceived that it was the hour for dinner, and — 
that they should close the meeting. But the parties 
had still some to submit to the commission, 
Belial presented to him a Achlusschrift, a inal memo- 
rial, in which he attacked the dogma of the divinity 
of Jesus Christ with the arguments which the Socin- 
iana had used in the seventeenth century. To thie 
was opposed the Replica cum anneza conclusione 
drawn up by Moses. 

The next day, when the commission had reeamed 
Its deliberations, the Emperor Augustus was disposed, 
still more than the day before, er: in to the opln- 
ion that Jesus was the Son of ; he astonis by 
the subtilty of his reasoning the priest Calaphas, 
who exclaimed: “Ach Gott! We Jews do not reflect 
eo much upon spiritual things, and when our rabbis 
tell us anything we believe them without inquiring 
farther.” Yet he must a ar the - 
ments In favor of the divinity of to 
him irrefutable. Aristotle, even, was over. 
He found that, all Lage tere tae there were close 
relations between his philosophy and the evangelical 
doctrine; and he insisted, as an empirical philosopher, 
upon the fact, of which he had been a witness, of the 
irresistible ascendency which Jesus exercised over the 
devils at the time of bis descent into hell. 

The judgment of the arbitrators was at length reo- 
dered, It consisted, first, In the full and entire appro- 
bation of the judgment rendered in the first instance; 
second, in se at 78 the ap ; third, in 
recognizing the divinit Christ and his absolute 
right over humanity; fourth, in acknowledging the 
parer of the devil to retain those whom Jesus had 
eft In hell on acconnt of thelr wickedness, and those 
who, until the last judgment, should, by their unbe- 
lief and hardness of heart, place themselves beyond 
the reach of divine mercy. 

This was drawn up in and due form, and ter- 
minated by the regular formula: Actum at Jerusa- 
lem, Friday, the 25th of March, of the year 34, 
xe Ss Octavianus, Calaphas, Johannes, ‘Aristoteles, 

oe 

Belial made an indescribable grimace when he 
heard the judgment of the arbitrators, and a worse 
one still when he had to pay the costs and charges. 
If he had not been In the presence of the judge, he 
would have beaten Moses to powder. But he was 
obliged to restrain himself, 

oses ascended to heaven, and delivered tha Judg: 
ment to his Lord Jesus, who wes pleased to read it 
to his redeemed ones to complete thelr tranquillity. 
The elect in their delight sung hymna of rejoicing; 
at first, the sixteenth Psalm, afterwards that whi 
is written In the book of Isalah the prophet, chapter 
twenty-sixth. 

Belial returned to hell with slow steps, dragging 
his tail, and with hie ears hanging down, so that Lu- 
cifer and Hébelfurck, unable to restrain their impa- 
tience, dispatched Ozé to him in order to get his re- 

rt sooner. He, seeing Bellal's long face, divined 
that he aia mot N 15 any anything, and returned, 

g. simply, that he brought no good news. 

en Lucifer convoked ‘the ban and the rear-ban 
of hell, and in truth Mre. Jacobus Ayrer needed to 
invoke the pencil of a Callot to ald him in describing 
the astonishing crowd of devils, male and female, 


Cerberus, the 
corrupter of churchmen; Osasimolar, with a “sl 
* 


Fornion, resembling a sea mouster, the demon of elo- 


the body of a stag, the inspiret t asd ot galliy 
ot Tight; Sydeool EN join rpg teety 

t; no, w. 8 a human e 
forehead of a bull; and a crowd of others, whose 
fantastic forme and {}l-omened fanctions are described 
c hically and minutely that one would truly 
thin author saw them all before hie eyes; 
such as Androalphus, who has the form of u peacock 
and es y haunts etar- ; Andras, with tho 
body of a raven, who stirs up strife between supariors 
and inferiors; Ozé, who resembles a leopard and 
turns men’s heads, making them think they are kings 
and A winged 


y 
that Belial, much cast down, advanced to pat ia the 
hands of Lucifer a du of the final judgment. 
It was read in a loud voice. When they heard it 
to joy. Nothing was lost. Bel- 

waa first to observe that, in the upshot, 
would not remain long em; ty, and that, to reall 


P „ cl A and ates, d 
baptista, ifeminast 8 — draniards 


U 
invited all the devils to a gand banquet he wished to 
celebrate that same evening, in honor of Belial, by 
installing him in his new ay OEY and there never 
was such a festival in hell as on that night. 
one Anis the 2 related — eight —.— 

thirty-eight pages in quarto, by Mre. Jacobus 
Ayrer, doctor at Nuremberg, utriusqus juris, 


PART V. 

Dr. Ayrer, when he had finished his great book, im- 
agined, perhape, that he had valiantly contributed to 

e glory of Christ among men. What | 
that the moral of his work is this: that, th 
cause lo wrong, recourse must be had to the good 
fices of advocates and attorneys; if the case is lost, 
there Is still a chance of picking u some crumbs of 
the contested cake. We will leave to the com- 
placency of his triamph, and direct our attention to 
the theological taaching which, unwittingly, is ahown 
in thie heavy work. 

It may, perhaps, have been remarked that, in all 
this history, there reigns a profound ignorance of the 
Orthodox dogma of redemption, as official 9 
had already settled it a long time before the © 
in which Ayrer wrote, and as it is understood at the 
present day in the traditional school. In reality, 
such an ignorance is equivalent to a denial; for, 
regard to certain subjects, ignoring facts is the same 
as denying them. According to the Orthodox dogma 
of ay, it ia not proper to speak of the claws of 
Satan; it is from the inexorable jastics of God that 
the death of Jesus saves men. a devil would not 
exist if this d was held intact, and continued to 
affirm that divine justice, requiring Pia paniens 
of guilty humanity, and divine love, desiring its sal- 
vation, are reconciled by the bloody explation accom- 
pllahed by the Man God. In satisfying justica by his 
sufferings, he has left free the coarse of mercy. On 
the contrary, the interpretation by which the coun- 
sellor of Nuremberg, and thoas to whom his book 
was addressed, understood the work of redemption, 
could not get along without the devil. Divine justice 
entern into the ernal drama only passively; it 
exista simply in the act of legitimate recovery accom- 
plished by Jesus. How is it, then, that, in the saven- 
teenth century, an htened layman, desirous of 
rem. within the limits of Orthodoxy, under- 
stands redemption so differently from the view for a 
long time adopted in the school ? 

‘The history of dogma gives us the key of this enigmas. 

In fact, the doctrine devel by Ayrer had, in a 
higher degree than the Orthodox doctrine, the sanc- 
tion of the ages. The Idea that redemption delivers 
us from Satan, rather than from the punishments in- 
filcted by the justice of God, is, without contradic- 
tion, the most. ancient one In the Church. It 10 
traced to the second century, and serves us the point 
of departure of the successive evolutions of dogma. 

The mystic of the Apostle Paul, ge 
to which, by virtue of partaking of the moral life 
Chriet, the faithful suffered, died, and spiritually 
rose again, to become in him a new creatare,—this 
teaching, poing ariy misunderstood, left fow traces in 
the primitive . Scarcely is the echo of it found 
except lu two or three obscure writers. The pre- 
ponderating Judeo-Christian view considered Christ- 
lanity a revelation more complete and a law more 

‘ect still than the revelation and the law of the 

ld Testament; it confined itself generally to assim- 
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[lating the death of Christ to a sacrifice, without ever 
-)wfally explaining what was meant by it. At bottom, 
. e catastrophe of Calvary was embarrassing. It 
had to be admitted, since it was incontestable; but 
8 quickly thought was turned upon the resurrec- 
% Hon. 
2 The gnosticism of the second century, which saw in 
x 8 unfolding of a tragedy of which the 
Divine Baling was at once the soene, the victim, and 
-ı the hero, came, more quickly than the Orthodox 
Church, to assign to the work of Jesus the value of s 
n deliverance, of a redemption from the power of evil 
under the yoke of which man was bending. A little 
+ later, the Church entered into a similar way of think- 
„Ing, aud the more It exalted Jesus, the more it identi- 
: fled him with absolate divinity; so much the more 
also ít felt the need of attributing to hie death an 
end proportionate to the immensity of the sacrifice. 
To Iteneus, Bishop of Lyons (177-202), belongs the 
v first Catholic theory of redemption, and in thie the 
devil holds a very large place. By succeeding in the 
| fall of our first parents, said Ireneus, he conquered 
+ humanity by violence, and unjust held it in bie 
+ power. The incarnate Word, after having in effect 
destroyed this power by presenting to the deyil a 
man inaocesaible to his temptations, gently persuaded 
him, secundum suadelam, to accept his blood sa a 
ransom for captive humanity. Satan accepted, and 
thus Jesus delivared men without Satan's having 
neha over of complaint of belag wronged in his 
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the decisive victory of the Church over Paganism, 
often engrafted upon some myth s bollztag the 
triamph of the forces of beneficent Nature over its 
destructive forces,—this remembrance was, in a molti- 
tude of instances, expressed by the victory of an arch- 
angel or a saint over a monster vomited forth from 
hell. Obrist, the conqueror of Satan, reproduced 
the same conflict in a much higher degree. By a 
strange contradiction, a power nearly unlimited was 
accotded to the devil. Everywhere wera seen the 
marke of hie claws, the flash of his terrible eyes, and 
yet he was believed to have been completely van- 
quished by Christ since the blessed day of the resur- 
tection. Nothing pleased people more than the 
legends in which the devil waa derided or mocked. 
How well the ides of divine cunning tallled with this 
popular sentiment! It was an august farce, a mys- 
tery as amusing as It was dramatic, and this tragi 
comic intrigne was unfolded with s thousand varia- 
tlons In the public representations of the Passion 
and its consequences. It is not probable that the 
people troubled themselyes much about what had 

erly disturbed the first doctors of the Church; 
namely, the right Jesus had to take away from the 
devil what he might consider hle own. 

But there was a superior class of the population, 
eneugh enlightened to pereelve the contradiction In- 
herent in the popular idea, and not theological 
enongh to follow the clergy In thelr adhesion to the 
theory of Anselm. These were the leglsts. For 
them, the difficulty of reconciling the redemption 
with Justice was a very grave affair, and there were 
many attempts in which the apology of Christianity 
‘Was undertaken on the basia of an law. The 
most ancient of these apologies known to us was in 
thd fifteenth century. Ita author was Jamos of 
Thérame, and it was entitled thus: Reverendi 
Patris domini Jacobi de Theramo compendium: per- 
breve Consolatio Peccatorum nuncupatum et apud 
nonnullos Belial vocitatum, ad papam Urbanum sez- 
tum tum. In 1508, there appeared in Stras- 
burg. an amplified German version under the title: 
“Belial: A Judtctal Debate between Belial, the ad- 
ministrator of hell on the one part, and Jesus 
Christ, chargé d’ affaires of God on the other 
part; to wit, whether the asid Jeans has legally 
destroyed the hell of the infernal prince, and has had 
aright to put him in chaine; all set forth with the 
eomplaint, the reply, the rebuttal, the appeal, and the 
decision.” An gnalogous work la mentioned by M. 
5 in his History of Dogma, under the title 
of Eztractio animarum ab inferno. There extata also 
a Processus Satan contra D. Virginem among the 
works of Bartolo, and still another book, printed at 
Cleves, in 1625, having for Ita author a cartain Dr. 
Pell, which is entitled: Tabula processum seu ordinem 
ultimi divini et criminalis judicii ethibens. 

It will bə seen that Dr. Ayrer, of Nuremburg, far 
from doing a new thing when he undertook his 
singular work, on the contrary followed the steps of 
numerons predecessors, and confined himeelf to ac- 
commodating thelr work to the exigencies of his age 
and country. The unorthodoxy of his views escaped 
his own eyes, as it did those of ecclesiastical author- 
ity, thanks to the prestige of ita prescription. How 
could a point of view proscribed which, for so 
long a time, had been that of the Christian multi- 
tude? Besides, Ayrer was a Lutheran; this appears 


It never rains in Peru. 


Col. Ingersoll is going to lecture on Job. 
Crime made the prison, not the prison crime. 
Shere All had three hundred and sixty wives. 
Nebraska has forty-two Presbyterian churches. 


In Florida they are making wine from oranges. 


Revivals are largely prevalent throughout Ohio, 


There {is a marble mountain near Salzburg, Austria. 


pone are over six hundred finger-nall doctors in 
aris, 


Petar millions of dollars invested in sewing ma- 
neas. 


Pankey {s reported as holding crowded meetings In 
England. 


Over three hundred differant uses are made of the 
palm tree. 


Animals die if their vital temperature la Increased 
one-twelfth, 


Of the forty-five hotels In Boston in 1836, only 
three remain. 


to over them. 

tis seen that the idea of jastice, even of jadicial 
Justice, already occupied the minds of the Christian 
doctors, Redemption, to be just, must not do vlo- 
lence to any one, not sven the devil. But d 2, 
whatever may be sald of it, bas ita own logic,—s logic 
the more inexorable because it does not shrink from 
drawing from its premises all the contradictions 
which they embrace, There is nothing more un- 
daunted than Orthodox dogma; and even If not be- 
ligeved, ita merite must be On the theory 
of Ireneus, a question instautly arises. Low could 
the devil accept as a ransom, in the place of human- 
ity, the blood, the life, of Ohrist, who was not to re- 
main in his hands? 

Origen (185-254) answered that the devil was 
deoeived In his calculations, that he thought he 
should be able to hold Christ in his power, who, 
in himself alone, was equal In value to all humanity, 
bat that he saw his error too late. Did not Origen 
see that, according to this hypotheals, —— 
was only a divine cheat, a ruse of God, moat subtly 
playing with Satan? Or, indeed, ahonld his declara- 
tiens on this point be classed with the popular 1 5 
of his teaching, which was often very esoteric? is 
question should be premised, since Origen elsewhere 
expresses himself. In a way much more rational upon 
the real signification of the sufferings and death of 
Jesus. He sees in It, like the serious modern thought 
of to-day, the most tragic, the most august, applica- 
tion of that mysterious law which orders that the 

shall not trlumph over the evil of humanity 

mt on condition of the suffering of those who pro- 
claim and establich It. But this was not the view 
which predominated so early. The previous view of 
a contest, even a contest of artifice with the devil, 
received mach mora readily the sympathies of the 
Church. The doctors of the fourth and fifth centu- 


One pound of agg ls equal to one pound of beef in 
making flesh. 


The chekel of Scripture is estimated at fifty-six 
cents In value, 


America uses seven hundred million postage 
stamps In a year. 


A rich gold mine has been discovered on Mount 
Lazarasco, Mexico, 


The charch-going element in Washington is said to 
be largely Catholic. 


A daughter of Hawthorne will soon lesue her first 
novel, in serial form, 
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ries were fond even of refining upon it, withoutebrink- | indirectly from his whole book, and directly from The Pope has forbidden priests to wear lay attire 
Ing from the scandalous consequences which were un- one passage, otherwise of no Interest. Now, of all | or attend theatres in Rome. 

folded, however they qualified the terms. Gregory | the reformers, Luther is the one who has most 

of Nyssa, about 394, even goes so far as to say that | abounded in the old idea’ of deliverance from the Senator Bruce, a citizen of African descent, pre- 
God did well thus to deceive the devil. It was the | hands of the devil by the superior power of Jesus. | sided over the Senate recently, 

law of retaliation. Did not the devil begin by de- Let it be added, however, that, the more time went 

ceiving the human race in Eden? The humanity of | on, the more the religions interest which had in- Water that has stood over night In an open vessel 
the Lord, said he, is the bait which allared Satan, | splred the composition of such works gave place to | should not be nsed for cooking, 

who did not see the hook; that le, the divinity con- | purely judicial interests; persons were glad to have 

cealed in human flesh. The popes, Leo the Great | sach a framework on which to display thelr legal Fruit, eaten at seseonable hours, furnishes all the 
(440-461) and Gregory the Great (500-004), shared the | knowledge, and to famillarize the mind with the | acid which the system requires. 


forms of civil justice. 

This does not preyent one from sceing in the re- 
publication of such a work, at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, an evident proof of the tmpor- 
tance still attached to the part acted by the devil in 
redemption; and If this history, with many others, 
proves that dogmas die out, it shows not less clearly 
that it takes them a long time to dle. 


Part VI. 

Before sending this article to preas, I was salzed 
with a scruple. It seemed to me that I was treating 
my old Moser unjustly and selfishly, and I wished to 
disburden my mind. Passing again through L., I 
showed him my manuscript and read to him all that 
concerned himself. 

“Do you wish, or even choose, that I should omit 
all this ?” . 

“How! Omit it? No, sir! It is an excellent adver- 
tisement for me. I would pay very dear for it. 
Publish, sir, publish; you will do me a tras pleasure.“ 

And this pat me ander obligation to buys few 
more of his knick-knacks.“ 


same sentiment, and the comparisons they employed 
were not less roalistic. In 1164, Peter Lombard did 
not fear to compare the cross of Christ to a mouse- 
trap into which the devil had been heedlessly lured. 
Before this time, Ambrose, Augustine, Theodoret, 
John of Damascus, etc., had announced similar ideas, 
thongh under a form leas gross, Augustine, how- 
ever, had the tact not to insist upon the idea of de- 
ception exercised at the expense of the devil, He 
. ＋ to think that it was in subjugating Satan 

hia — 2 force, and in obliging him to accept 
an equltable ransom, that Jesus triumphed over him, 
When, in the twelfth century, Abelard wished to 
banish the devil from the redemptive drama, Bernard 
of Clairvaux was so angry he declared that a month 
eerie such blasphemies ought to be shut up by 


owe. 
Still there waa more than one protest ln the Church 
previous to the twelfth century, against thls explana- 
tion of the end attalned by the suffering and death of 
Christ. Gregory Nazianzen was especially remark- 
able for the keenness of his criticisms, However, he 
stood alone; and It was not till the twelfth century 
that Christlan theology began to shake off that per- 
tual obsession of the devil which weighed so hear- 
y tpos ita firat dogmatics. Anselm of Qanserhory 
taught positively that God owed nothing to the devil, 
while man owed everything to God, and that the 
ransom of our deliverance was paid, not to the devil, 
but to God. This theory, which in his time was bold 
and new, being developed by the great doctors of scho- 
lasticiam, Bonaventura and Thomas Aquinas, aud 
adopted in Its essential features by the principal re- 
formers, easily supplanted ita predecessor lu officlal 
teaching. 
But it could not be speedily eliminated from the 
paces conscience. During all the Middle Ages, 
atan held too large a place In the beliefs of the peo- 
ple to have them disenchanted from the idea of his 
defeat or rain accomplished by Christ in person In 
the depths of his dark empire. The remembrance of 


The total amount of silver coln now used in the 
world is estimated at $3,250,000,000. 


Bishop Simpson regarda proselytizing from one 
church to another as a species of piracy. 


Of all classes that habitually employ the brain, 
men of sclence are aald to live the longest. 


The revision of the New Testament will be ready 
In a year, and of the Old In about two years. 


Four million five hundred thousand acres of land 
are used in fruit culture in the United States. 


There was twenty-seven per cent. truancy in 1877 
among children of legal school age in this State, 


The first railroad locomotive ran on the bth day of 
October, 1829, between Liverpool and Manchester. 


There are flfty- three thousand one hundred: and 
fourteen Unitarians in Hungary and Transylvania. 


WEN Burns was first Invited to dine at Dunlop 
House, a west country dame, who acted sa house- 
keeper, appeared to doubt the propriety of her mis- 
tress entertaining a mere ploughman who made 
rhymes, as if he were a gentleman of old descent. 
By way of 3 her of the bard’s right to such 
a distinction, Mra. Dunlop gave her the “Cotter’s 
Saturday Night” to read. ie she soon did, and, 
returning the volume with a strong shake of the 
head, sald; ‘‘Nae doubt ladies and gentlemen think 
muckle o“ this, but for me it’s naething but what I 
saw i’ my father's house every day, and I dinna see 
how he could hae tould It ony other way.“ 


„ A Viennese lady has been admitted to the Le 
of doctor of philosophy by the Univeralty of Z A 


A yellow blind drawn over the window in cases of 
emall-pox will, it la said, prevent permanent pitting. 


The death rate is greater in Russla than in any 
European country, and less in Norway and Sweden. 


The United Statea have one hundred and ninety- 
D>, thousand alx hundred and fifty aquare miles of 
coal. 


Bishop Coxe, of the Eplscopal Church, has written 
e as n denunciation of the new translation of the 
a. 


THERE IS BELIEVED to be only one thing slower 
than molsssea in January, and that la a lady making 
room for another lady In a street car,—Chicago Herald. 
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The effort to have chorches taxed that allow Jot- 
nae is a step towards having all church property 
taxed, 


There are five hundred and thirty women-doctors 
sa N women - preachers in the United 


Public schools have been established in Costa 
Rica’ The American leaven will leaven the whole 
samp yot. 


- The United States sends four hundred and sixty 
8 to forelgn lande, and Great Britaln one 
0 B 


Ralph Waldo Emerson’s Agure le still erect and 
firm, and he still holds his faith In the future of 
humanity. * 

On Feb. 24, it was just two hundred and ferty-five 
se wate the first colony of Catholics landed in 
‘aryland. 


The very liberal offer made by the Index Associs- 
tloa hog Fall. subscribers places TuE Impex within the 
reach oi 


In the retail dry- a stores of Berlin, only young 
girls are employed behind the counters to display 
and sell goods, 


There are more illiterate whites than blacks at the 
South, according to colored Congressman Cain of 
South Carolina. š 

Machinery Hall, the second biggest of the centen- 
nial N deen sold at auction for $24,000. 
It cost $634,867. 


At the mee 
18, at Rev. Dr. 
lems of Theism.”’ 


The bread eaten by the 
year cost two hundred mill 
nearly twice as much. 


of the Chestnut Street Club, Feb. 
l'a, the subject was The Prob- 


in this conntry last 
dollars, and the tobacco 


Yellow fever in the South was dus to disregerd of 
the laws of health, the filthy, IIl-dralned streets, and 
polsoned drinking-water. 


Kimball, the church-debt lifter, claims to have 
lightened the burden in the churches during the past 


two years nearly $2,500,000. 
A pint of water is equal to about bwenty-seven 
cubic inches, or a square three inches long, three 


inches wide, and three inches deep, 


There are more than ons hundred thousand Mor- 
mons in Utah, The incresse in membership for the 
paat ten yeara axceods forty thousand. 


Geologists report that there is In Japan eno 
werkabio coal to uce a yearly yleld — to — 
thousand years. 


In Great Britain for one 


In Pekin, as soon as night falls, each householder, 
be de rich or poor, mandarin or mechanic, must 
light the lantern which stands at his door, 


Dr. Prince, formerly Superintendent of the North- 
ampton Lunatic Asylum, says that nearly half the 
patiente at that Institution came there from the use 
of tobacco. 


** thousand tea plants have been distributed in 
the Middie and Southern States, and In from three to 
fonr years they will have attained a size to permit a 
fail picking. 


There were five thousand three hundred and fonr- 
teen books published in England last year, of which 
number three thousand seven hundred and thirty are 
wholly new. 


In six centuries meat hes nearly trebled in price, 
and w have in more than seven-fold. 
Wages daring the thirteenth century were about fifty 
cenis a week. 


The first ailver-plated table service ever seen in 
America was presented to John Hancock by the Co- 
lenja! Legisisture in 1704, It ls owned by a gentle- 
man in Lawrence, Mass, 


The White Hart, the public house whereln Thomas 
Paine, when a young exciseman, gathered around 
him the village rad „ atill stands in Lewes, a short 
distance from Brighton, England. 


London contalns more Roman Catholics than 
Reme, more Jews than the whole of Palestine, more 
Trish than Belfast, more Scotchmen than Aberdeen, 
and more Welshmen than Cardiff. 


The exiled editor of the suppressed German social- 
late paper, the Tocain of tha German Empire, has 
founded in Switzerland an association for the protec- 
tion and aid of the politically persecuted, 


There are twenty-elght thousand schools in France 
which have gardens attached to them, each one under 
the care of a master capable of imparting s practical 
knowledge of the principles of horticulture. 


Cyrus W. Field, the father of the Atlantic cable, 
will celebrate the twenty-fifth anni of the 
birth of that ge enterprise on March 10, by a re- 
ception at his Gramercy-Park home tn New York. 


Another Governor of Massachusetts has gone 
through the farce of appointing a fast day. is 
year the time set for our people to dlahonor the cus- 
aa 85 fasting ia April 3. How long, O Lord, how 
ong 


If a weight of seven hundred and seventy-two 
pounds falla through a a of ons foot, the amount 


of heat genera’ by that force ‘is able to ralse a 
und of water through one degree of Fahrenheit’s 
ermometer. 


Professor E. S. Morse, formerly of Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, now of the Imperial College at Toklo, has 
discovered and recorded evidence of cannibaliem in 
the early 3 races of Japan. It is belleved 
to be the first traces of such a practice, 


Hon, Thomaa Russell, in his lecture on the "Life 
and Character of Washi gays some rather de- 
e things of the Father of his Country.“ He 

e as that Washington paid bills after his election 
for liquors furnished to his constituents. 


A new fruit has been introduced into California, 
from Japan, which is sald in ita native country to 
have as many varieties as are grown in thie country 
of our le, It la known as the Japanese Persim- 
mon, equal to a good pear or peach. 


Doll & Richards have a new engraving of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson by the well-known engraver, 8. A. 
Schoff. It ts Emerson as those associated with him 
in hia prime love to remember him, with his kindly 
and dreamy, yet penetrating, glance and smile. 


In the Himslayas, trees grow at an elevation of 
eleven thousand eight hundred feet above the pea. 
To the Alpe, the growth of trees ends at six thousand 
four hundred feet. In Thibet, the pasture grounds 
extend above an elevation of fifteen thousand feet. 


When Thomas Jefferson was saked respecting hie 
religion, his answer was: “It is known to God and 
myself alone. Its evidence la to be sought in my life: 
if that has been honest and dutifal to society, the re- 
ligion which has regulated It cannot be a one.“ 


Turkieh Proverbs: Never a eigh falls to the 
ground; God makes the blind bird's nest; A smile 
answers every tear; Where there le a soul, there is a 
hope; Alms are a silont prayer; Every accident 
advice; Man without judgment, ahip without r. 


Mr. Oliver Johnson retires from the Orange (N. J.) 
Journal, in order to devote himself for a time to 
other li work. Mr. Johason is one of our aid- 
est abolitionists, and no one ls better fitted to write 
the history of the anti-slavery band, of which he was 
one of the original members. 


From 1848 to 1876 there were two hundred and 
thirty-three thousand one hundred and thirty. siz Chi- 
nese who cams to this country, and among this large 
number there were less than seven thousand women. 
There is hardly, lu the entire Chinese population of 
the Pacific coast, ons family to be f a 


President Grévy dresses modestly, and is quite a 
large property holder. He delights in music, but his 
favorite pastime ls to play billiards and to smoke 
cigare while making hla carroms. He is also a keen 
Sportsman and an able agriculturist. He speaks 
forcibly and frankly and never loses hla temper. 


“Tas IN DEE mildly censures the Herald for allud - 
ng to Paine Hall as the ‘Infidel Temple.“ The Her- 
ald rather thought THe INp EX and Investigator 
folks gloried In the epithet.’—Herald, We ex- 
a our regrets that such a Uberal paper as the 

should speak of Thomas Paine as Tom 
Paine,” and the Herald tried to tickle our irreligious 
vanity in return. 


Invention is the wey to wealth. The Inventor of 
the cast-steel plough made fifty thousand dollars out 
of it. Twenty thousand dollars were pald the inven- 
tor of a little wire fastener for bottle stoppers. The 
copper-toed shoe paid the man who devised it nearly 
seventy thousand dollars, while the profits of a horse- 
shoe machine, during the term of the original patent, 
approximated 2 million dollars. 


The plan for the Concord Summer School of Phi- 
losophy and Literature’ has been completed. The 
school will be beld at the Orchard House of Mr. 
Alcott, on the hill-side next to Hawthorne's *'Wayside’’ 
in Concord. There are to be five regular professors, 
ench one to give ten conversations or lectures on his 
apectal subject. The school Is to continue five weeks, 
from July 15 to August 20, with two lectures each day. 


G. W. Foote has commenced the publication of a 
monthly magazine, called The Liberal, in London. 
In the introduction the editor says that the chief 
business of the ine will be to help on as far as 

ible the formation of liberal ideas on all sub- 
ects.” “No subject is too sacred for discussion, 
elgg may be too unclean.’ The first two 
nom „for January and February, are filled with 
good articles, 


The annual convention of Hebrew congregations 
at Cincinnati last summer referred the subject of 
forming Jewish colonies in the South or West to a 
committee, whose report is just published. They 
are decidedly in favor of the plan, especially for their 
brethren in Eastern and Southern Europe. The 
board of dalee on civil and religious rights is In- 
structed to take stepts to cooperate with sister socie- 


tles In Europe, to encourage the Jews there In the 
pursuit of agriculture and to settle lands in the south- 
ern and weetern part of the United States. 


Appletons’ Journal talks thus sensibly about! The 
Nude in Art““: The feelings that a beautiful form 
excite In the artlet are certain to be different from 
those which spring up in the breast of the ordinary 
observer, who is sure not to be occupied with ques- 
tions of execution or artistic scholarship, but with the 
emotions that take possession of him. The affirma- 
tlon so often made that nudity!n art Is to be accepted 
because to the pure all things are pure’ seems to ue 
very foollsh. Itis just because we are not in thla 
sense pure that the propriety of nude art is ques- 
tloned, Sexual passion is implanted in all healthy 
natores, which it behooves us to keep under subjec- 
ton; and in order to do this It is only wise to avold 
temptation in every form.” 


EARLY THOUGHTS OF PROFESSOR 
TYNDALL. 


From Professor Tyndall's article on Virchow and 
Evolution,” in the Nineteenth Century for November, 
I oxtract the following interesting passage on the 
early development of freethought ;— 

“Looking backwards from my present stand-point 
over the earncat past, a boyhood fond of play and 
physical action, but averse to achool-work, lies before 
me. The aversion did not arise from intellectual 
apathy or want of appetite for knowledge, bat mainly 
cower of imparting vitality to what they taught 

wer 8 y what y 
Athwart all play and amasement, however, a thread 
of seriousness ran through my character; snd many & 
sean night of 1 has been passed fretted 
by the question, Who made God?’ I was well veraed 
in Scripture, for I loved the Bible, and was prompted 
by that love to commit large portions of It to memory. 
Later on, I became adroit in turning my scriptural 
knowledge against the Church of Rome, but the char- 
acteristic doctrines of that Church marked only tar a 
time the limits of inquiry. The eternal eonship of 
pani for tree pe as 888 in the f anan 

exod me. e res on of the y 
was ales A tOn in mi mind; — 1 — I remember 
that a passage on a grave gave me momentary 
reat :— 

“Bure the same power 
P at Arat, and Soe 1S Sows, 
Can reassemble looses, scattered parta, 
And put them as they werd.“ 

“The conclusion seemed- for the moment entirely 
fair, but with further thought my difficulties came 
back to me. I had seen cows and sheep browsing 
upon charch-yard grase which sprang from the de- 
caying mould of dead men. The flesh of these ani- 
mals was undoubtedly a modification of human flesh, 
and the persons who fed upon them were as dm 
doubtedly, in a more remote modification of the 
same substance, the self-same molecules as 
belonging first to one 1 and afterwards to a differ- 
ent one, and asked myself how two bodies so related 
could N arrange their clatms at the day of res- 
urrectlon. The scattered parts of each were to be 
reassembled, and set as they were. But if handed 
over to the one, how could they ibly enter in the 
composition of the other ? Omnipotence itself, I con- 
cluded, could not reconcile the contradiction. Thus 
the plank which Blair's mechanical th of the res- 
urrection brought momentarily into sight disap 
and I was again cast abroad on the waste ocean o 
speculatlon. 

„At the same time, I could by no means get rid of 
the idea that the aspect of Nature and the conscious- 
ness of man implied the operations of a power alto- 
gether beyond my grasp,—an energy the thought of 
which ralsed the temperature of the mind, though it 
refused to accept shape, personal or otherwise, froi 
the intellect. the able critics of the Satur- 
day Review are justified in a as they some- 
times do of Mr. Carlyle. They owe him nothing, and 
have a right to announce the fact lu thelr own way. 
I, on the other hand, owe him a great des), and am 
also in hount sanni e debt. Fom, 

who are to come into contact w 
eek a . have shown him a sturdier front 
than I have, or In discussing modern sclence have 
more frequently withstood him. But I could see that 
his contention at bottom always was that the human 
sou! has claims and yearnings which physical sciencs 
cannot satisfy.” If one would like to have these 
yearnings detined,—the sense of the Infinite, says one; 
the sense of dependence, says another; no, the sense 
of freedom, exclaims a thini,—and 80 on; but I will 
not discuss that here. H. G. A. 
National Reformer, Dec. 8. 


CASH RECEIPTS. 


N. A. F. atampa are not included here, though cred- 
ited on ns, ete. No money is acknowledged hare 
which ts not sent to and for the Index Association, . 


FOR THS WEEE ENDING MARORA 1, 


J. T. Brookway, $3.00; O. F. Woods, 68; M. H. McKay, 
1.60; A. M. Leo, 613.20; M. W. Dodge 
1.50; E. D. Burleigh, $3.20; A. J. Griffin, 68.50; Charles 
arrison, $6; Nath! en, $3.20; W. i 
George Lewis, §2; M. D. Conway, $4,04; Luther Woods, $3; 
A. B. Latiy, G: J. N. Lombard . 
5 a : William Foster, 94; Meyer 
onasson, $3.75; Jahn Riker, 32; E. North 
Erkzon, 66.40; Br. B. M. Whistler, $1; Mrs. F. G. Lorend 
$140; Mrs. Mary E. Spencer, $1.00; A. J. Be’knap, ți 
J. Po C. A. Culex, $3.20; J. C. Owen, H 
B, F. Hastings, $3; Ohas. H. Haskin, $1.70; L. B. Farrar, 
$i; John D. Frost, 918.70; Jane K. Curtiss, $320; Rev. 
S. Thomson $3.20; Wiley Britton, $2; F. Bchmi't, 76 
centa; Mra, Mar N. Adama, $3.25; Hon. G. F. Talbot, 
$3.20; Miss Hattſe Woods, 51.80 Jason Allard, 60 cents; 
J. Rümmell, gui E. F. Blaisdell, 80 cauts; . Olare 
Siasqu, 51.70; Dr, L. P. Babb, $1; B. D. Holmes, 48; J: L. 
Angle, §7.20; F. M. Lamb, §2. 
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Porras, WILLIAM H. Senn 
Onur, 888 Jacos Se (Fnglan 
iras, E J. L. STODDARD, 
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ELI£Z0B — ODE B. His W. B. Lz Burun, BENJ. 
T. UNDERWOOD, ALBEET WARREN EKEISEY, JANES E. 
Ourvur, Editorial Contributors. 


SPECIAL NOTICE, 


The masterly, statesmanlike, and eloquent address 
of Judge Hurlbut on The Liberty of Printing,” 
proving unanewerably the constitutional right of 
Congress to prohibit the circulation of obscene litar- 
ature through the mails, and demonstrating to the 
entire satisfaction of all who will listen to resson 
that the postal law of 1878 shonld be amended, but 
not repealed, haa been printed for cheap distribution 
in the form of an eight-page tract, and can now be 
had at this office, No better service to the liberal 
esuse at present can be rendered than by circulating 
everywhere this wlee, weighty, end noble plea for 
private liberty and public morality combined. Price, 
single copies, 5 cents; five copies, 10 cents; fifteen 
copies, 25 cents; forty copies, 50 cents; one hundred 


eopies, $1.00. 
Erratum.—On page 5, second column, twenty- 
fourth line, the Words authority je desired” should 


be corrected to read “authority la derived.” This fa 
the only typographical error noticed by the author, 
and it is of sufficient importance to the main argu- 
ment to be thus publicly pointed out. 


A PINE CHANCE TO CLUB. 


We have made arrangements with the respective 
publishers to club TRE Inpex with the following 
first-class magazines, for a year, at the astonishingly 
low rates annexed :— 


Fortnightly Beview... sssnerrs serrare 95.50 instead of $8.20 
North Amarioan eule . 6% u 
Popular Solencs Monthly.e.. ssassn mam = ee 


To the subscriber, this is equivalent to getting one 
of these lending periodicals st the usual rate, $5.00, 
and TEE INDEX besides at only $0.50, $0.75, or $1.00. 
The offer is necessarily confined to names not now 
on our mail list, and ia made solely to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX, whose friends will find it 
2 great ald in kindly seconding our efforts to this end. 


ANOTHER VOICE FOR PUBLIC MORALITY. 


The following admirably expressed letter, addressed 
to the Secretary of the First Liberal League of Bos - 
ton by the high-minded and learned author of Orien- 
tal Religions, in response to an Invitation to lecture 
before this League, is laid before our readers with the 
consent. of writer and recipient, and will carry great 
weight with the many who know Mr. Johneon’s long 
and distinguished services In the cause of the univer- 


aal religion :— 
NORTH ANDOVER, Feb. 21, 1879. 

My DEAR Miss Trrooms :— 

I have received from you a request, as Secretary of 
a new Liberty League, for a reading before it at the 
next meeting. I belleve you must excuse me, for 
several reasons; one of which ts the difficulty of leav- 
ing home, and another the fact that, as I do not be- 
long to any leagues or clubs, and have no calls to the 
lecture platform, my attention is, as yon know, 
mainly given to other forms of communication with 
the public mind, and I have little leisure at present 
for the kind of work proposed. 

But, hating declined the Invitation, I ought not to 
withhold my opinion on the polnt just now of most 

_ importance to your society. I have no hesitation in 
saying that those who have refused to join in reliev- 
ing the State of all moral responsibility in ita circu- 
lation of printed matter through the mails, seem to 
me to have consulted thelr own self-respect and the 
rights of civilization. On them, at least, the slander- 
ons attempt of so-called “religions” platforms and 
presses to identify ‘infidelity’ with vice must fall 
harmlesa. 
I am sincerely your friend, 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, 


“THE FINAL APPEAL IN MOHALE.” 


On the catholic and kind invitation of the students of 
the Divinity School of Harvard University, acting in- 
dependently as a Debating Club” by permission of 
the Faculty, we delivered an extempore address on the 
above subject in the chapel of Divinity Hall, Monday 
evening, February 24. The Importance of the topic, 
which was suggested by a very evident necessity of 
the times, induces us to write out the subetance of 
this address for THE INDEX from the meagre notes 
which constituted the only preparation we were able 
to make at the time. We can give only a condensed 
sbetract here, but shall follow closely the general 
line of thought then presented. 


PRIVATE JUDGMENT AND UNTVERSAL BEASON. 


What is the Final Appeal in Morala? 

What answers have been made to this question in 
the past? And what answer must be given to it 
now, in the light of modern thought? 

Let us frat understand what we mean by “final 
appeal.” All questions are forever open to him who 
can open them; no matter how effectually closed 
they may be In the opinion of mankind, genius or 
superior knowledge or the discovery of new facts may 
at any time compel a reconsideration of them. The 
recognition of a ‘final appeal” implies no denial of 
this indisputable truth; it implies only that human 
life is short, that controversy on practical polnts must 
sooner or later come practically to an end, and that, 
since all moral questions relate to moral action, 
these questions must be definitely settled before 
action ia possible. Purely speculative problems may 
remain unsolved indefinitely; but practical problems 
cannot. The necessity of ultimate decision on all 
probleme of duty (which are always practical prob- 
lems) creates the necessity of some ultimate or ‘final 
appeal.” If the individual has to act alone, he de- 
cides how to act by some standard which he has 
adopted individually; if society bas to act collec- 
tively, it must decide how to act by reference to some 
standard mutually agreed upon. In either case, pri- 
vate reflection or public discussion must at last ter- 
minate by acting on the recognized authority of some 
“final appeal“; otherwise actlon can never super- 
vone. 

By the “final appeal in morals,” therefore, we 
understand some ultimate standard, criterion, or 
tribunal, by which such a decision may be arrived at 
as is indispensable to action, whether by the Individ- 
ual or by society. 

Now the essential problem of our inquiry is: how 
to reconcile private judgment with universal reason— 
how to secure that entire liberty of individual thought 
which is the fundamental principle of progress, yet 
secure also that unity of conclusion which is the fun- 
damental principle of social order? Without the 
former, the result le blind conservatism and social 
stagnation; withont the latter, the result le reckless 
radicallam, license, and social anarchy. The only 
valid solution of the problem must be auch as shall 
recognize each principle to the full in its legitimate 
scope, and thereby ensure both progress and order— 
that is, healthy social evolution. All offered solutions 
must be examined from thie point of veg, st and brought 
to this decisive teat. 


THE FOUR ANSWERS, 


To the questlon, What fe the Final Appeal in 
Morals?” four leading answers can be briefly stated 
as follows :— 

I. Roman Catholicism offers the Authority of the 
Church, represented by the Pope and the Consensus 
of Councils, 

II. Protestantism offers the Authority af the 
Bible, represented by the private judgment of the be- 
lever and the Consensus of Creeds. 

III. Individualism offers the Authority of Private 
Judgment, represented by the individual in utter in- 
dependence of all Consensus. 

IV. Sctence offers the Authority of Untveraal 
Reason, represented by the private judgment of the 
inquirer and the Consensus of the Competent. 

Let us look at these four answers a little more in 
detail, 

THE CONSENSUS OF COUNCILS. 

Rome plants herself on the absolate trath of reve- 
latlon and the absolute Infallibillty of her own inter- 
pretation of it. God ls assumed to reveal all needed 
truth of faith and morale“ to the Church, unmixed 
with error, and to preserve her from all error in re- 
celving it by means of the perpetual inspiration of 
his Holy Spirit. There was an awkward hitch in her 
logic, however, until the Infallibility of the Pope was 
declared In 1870. The majority vote of an (Ecumeni- 


cal Council was held to be divinely and {nfallibly in- 
spired, although the individual mambers of it were 
not held to be thus inspired. The Council was as- 
anmed to represent the universal reason of the faith- 
ful, a8 directly illumined by Divine inspiration; and 
the vote of minorities against majority decisions was 


a very embarrassing fact for her theory. If all the 
members were inspired to vote right, how could any 
member vote wrong? If no one was inspired to vote 
right, how conld the vote of the majority be any more 
inspired than that of the minority? But if some 
members were inspired and others not, how was it 
certain that the Inspiration did not go with the mi- 
nority, after all? There was thus an Inherent logical 
necessity in the Catholic theory to get rid of this in- 
consistency, and to yest the infallibility of Divine rey- 
elation in the Pops, who could not be split up into 
majority and minority, The Pope is considered as 
representing the undivided mind of the Church, the 
universal reason of all the faithful, as guided and in- 
spired by God himself. Assuming it to be inspired 
by him, Catholicism has always recognized the su- 
premacy of universal reason. Belng compelled by 
her own theory of revelation, however, to conceive of 
this universal reason as also infallible, the Ohurch has 
found herself obliged to suppress all differences of 
opinion, and therefore to extinguish utterly the right 
of private judgment, 80 far as it contravenes her own 
decisions, Thus it is very clear that Rome, In her 
zeal to uphold the universality and at the same time 
the Infallibility of reason, when Divinely inspired, 
has found lt logically Imposelble to leave any room for 
private judgment, and has consequently stamped it 
out of existence with an fron heel, whenever it dared 
to raise ita head, As a direct result of this total sac- 
rifice of private judgment to univyersal reason, in order 
to vindicate the latter as Infailibly inspired, Rome 
stands in history as the most intensely conservative 
institution ever created by man. She has even made 
a boast of her own absolute and eternal unprogres- 
siveness, and chosen for her motto the proud words 
“Semper Eadem’ — Always the Same.“ 
THE CONSENSUS OF CREEDS. 


Protestantism aleo plants herself on the absolute 
truth of revelation; but, unlike Catholicism, she does 
not claim absolute infallibility for her own interpre- 
tation of It. To vindicate this, she would be obliged 
to imitate Rome, and reproduce that very ecclesiasti- 
cal absolutism which she sprang into being to deny. 
Not to vindicate it, however, while yet she claims ab- 
solute truth for her revelation, has been to doom her- 
self to logical absurdity and consequent practical 
Impotence. She has proved herself utterly unable to 
resist the disintegrating effect of her own principles, 
and has seen herself paralyzed by the sectarianism 
which those principles inevitably engender. To offset 
this fatal tendency, she has found herself obliged to 
resort to shifts and expedients utterly at variance 
with the original spirit of the Protestant movement. 
Devoted to the principle of private judgment, yet 
unwilling to rellnqulsh the claim of possessing an 
absolute revelation, she has compromised the matter 
as best she could, and created semli-authoritative 
creeds as a dyke against the waves of private judg- 
ment and free thought. These creeds she cannot en- 
force as infallible, since they are confessedly not such; 
yet she has practically enforced them as if they ware. 
What lo the result of this yacillation and Inconsist- 
ency? This—that she half recognizes private judg- 
ment by surrendering the clalm of infallible interpre- 
tation, and halfrecognizes universal reason by inalsting 
on her indefinite Consensus of Creeds. It is her very 
nature to do everything by half, and nothing wholly 
—to lay down a principle and deny it in the sama 
breath, Halting between two minds, she proclajms 
in terms the right of private jadgment, and immedi- 
ately, fearing (with cause) she has endangered her 
infallible revelation, proceeds to force upon this pri- 
vate judgment the arbitrary symbols of her own con- 
fessedly fallible making, She has no "Anal appeal“ 
either in falth or morals bat her Consensus of Creede, 
which in morala is rather a vague “Christian con- 
sciousness,” a heterogeneous compound of senti- 
ments, precepts, and prejadices, than a clear-cut dog- 
matic statement. To this very Indefiniteness and 
inconsistency, however, and to this half-recognition 
of both private judgment and universal reason, Prot- 
estantiam owes her progressiveness, as compared with 
Catholicism, But her progress has always been die- 
orderly and intermittent, alvernating with retrogres- 
sion and winning no permanent victory except as the 
consequence of long and bitter contention. The two 
congenital tendencies she constantly manifests, one 
towards the extinction of private judgment In favor 
of universal reason, and one towards the extinction 
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of universal reason in favor of private judgment, 
ripen on the one hand into Ritualiem and on the other 
hand Into Individualism; they can never unite in a 
+ continuous progress, or lead to a true social equllib- 
rium. Her ‘‘final appeal’ both in faith and morals 
uu simply the fallible tmterpretation of an infallible 
revelation. And that can settle no vexed question 
to the satisfaction of anybody. 
PRIVATE JUDGMENT. 


Individualism repudiates all claims of absolute rer- 
elation or infallible interpretation of moral truth, 
and plants herself on the absolute personal sover- 
elgnty of the individual, both In the determination 
and the practice of it. She might adopt, as her motto, 
this stanza by Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton:— 

“Honor to him who, self-complete, alons, 
Carves to the grave one pathway all his own, 
And, heeding naught that men may think or say, 
Asks but his soul, if doubtful of the way.” 

Protestantism challanged the despotic authority of 
Rome in the name of that principle which Rome es- 
pecially proscribed; namely, the private jadgment of 
the Individual. But she has nevertheless always re- 
talned a consciousness of the necessity of recogniz- 
ing also the principle of universal reason, which 
Rome had exalted to sole sovereignty. In attempt- 
ing to recognize both of these principles, however, 

Protestantism lacks clear comprehension of either; 
her feeble and inconsequent compromies has had the 
effect of creating s protest against herself In the form 
of Individualism, which ignores the principle of anl- 
versal reason as totally as Rome bad ignored the 
principle of private judgment, and which exalts the 
latter principle to sole sovereignty in defiance both 
of Rome and Geneva. The vary essence of Individ- 
ualism is the denial of any authority in faith er 
morals which is superior to the private judgment of 
the individaal; It ls the unqualified affirmation of the 
right of the individual, not only in belief but also In 
conduct, to be absolute judge both of the law and the 
fact, and to deny the right of society to exercise nur 
control over him in elther respect. The concurrent 
moral sense and the concurrent inteliectual don vie- 
tion of mankind are equally set at naught; nothing 
is entitled to weight, influence, or control, as against 
the individual's private judgment or “intuition.” 
The universal reason has no meaning or existence for 
Individualism, as a principle which is cotrdinfte with 
that of private judgment and entitled to equal re- 
gard. Hence Individualism, utterly lacking the ele- 
ment of universality, leads just as naturally to incor- 
rigible egotism in bellef and reckless antinomianism 
in morals as to sublime insight or superlative excel - 
lence; it is the inepiration of absurdity, lawlessness, 
and social anarchy, ma well as of individual achieve- 
ments of the highest class; it stimulates social prog- 
ress to a certain point, and then checks it by destroy- 
ing Intellectual and soclal order, without which no 
continuous progress is possible. The wildest raga- 
ries, the most vicious extravagances, the moat wide- 
spread and ruinous demorallzation of soclety, on- 
counter no hindrance im the philosophy of Individ- 
waliom, alnee it contains nothing by which the 
thoughts, purposes, or practices of one individual 
can be declared or sven deemed better than those of 
another, 

Thus Catholicism establishes the principle of uni- 
versal reason on the destraction of private judgment, 
and becomes utter despotism; Individualism estab- 
Ushes the principle of private judgment on the de- 
struction of universal reason, and becomes utter an- 
archy; Protestantism half establishes both princi- 
ples, but leaves them totally unreconeiled and waging 
a war to the knife for supremacy, and becomes the 
mere batile-ground for thelr flerce contention, That 
is the record of the past, with ita three answers to 
our question, “What ls the Final Appeal in Morals?’ 
Has the future no better answer, already heard, even 
if faintly, amidat the tumultuous uproar and conflict- 
ing battle-cries of the present? 

THE CONSENSUS OF THE COMPETENT. 


Science, sven now, gives the answer that will cer- 
tainly stand unshaken, when its Import has been 
once fully comprehended. She planta herself on a 
frank abandonment of all pretence of absolute reve- 
lations or infallible interpretations; she holds all 
truth to be relative to man’s natural faculties, so far 
as It is known at all, and to stand simply on the war- 
rant of those faculties. The claim of infallibility, 
made avowedly by Catholicism and Protestantism, 
and lurking half-concealed even In the Intuition“ of 
Indlviduallam, Science unreservedly surrenders. She 
holds all questions to be open until closed by evi- 
dence, and forever subject to reopening If new eyi- 


dence la discovered; and the answers In all cases de- 
pend on the weight of evidence, the preponderance 
of probabilities. So faras morals are concerned, in- 
dividual and social experience takea the place of ab- 
solute revelation, in the philosophy of Science; and 
correct reasoning on this experience takes the place 
of infallible interpretation. The traths of morals, 
like those of every other particular ecience, reat pri- 
marily on observation—observation of the moral facts 
and relations of ail human life, both individual and 
social; and the true meaning of all these facts can 
only be elicited by the same scientific method which 
is applied constantly and successfully in all other 
eclences, 

Now Science recognizes the right of private jadg- 
ment, in morals as in geology or physics, in the most 
unqusiified and unrestricted way. She posscesea 
nelther the machinery nor the spirit of repression. 
All individuals without exception are equally at lib- 
erty to observe, to experiment, to reflect, to theorize, 
to proclaim ; their fresdom ia not only conceded, but 
encouraged and rewarded according to the value qf 
their resulis. But Scienos exacts positive value in 
these results, as their only title to attemtion or re- 
ward. Individuals are not permitted to establish 
their results as scientific on any merely individual 
{nsight or declaration or claim of their own; there is 
no such reverence for Individualism on the part of 
Science. All results of the individual, however ob- 
tained, are subjected to the most rigorous and merci- 
less examination by the supreme tribunal of Science; 
namely, the entire body of the able, the qualified, 
the well-informed. No fact, no proposition, no 
theory, no law, no discovury, ls ever elevated to the 
rank of an established sciantific truth, until it has 
silenced all opposition among those to whom the sci- 
entific world are wont to listen with respect; it must 
run the gauntlet of opposition, and conquer Its right 
to be” at the sword’s-point of reason. No assumption 
is tolerated; no reputation is conclusive; no confi- 
dence is demonstration. Entire unanimity of all who 
are entitled to an Independent opinion must be won 
in Its favor, before any man’s insight or genius can 
secure for his thought the stamp and seal of truth 
from this supreme tribunal, 

Thus Science recognises to the fullest imaginable 
extent the private judgment of the individual, and 
encourages the utmost and freest play of all individ- 
ual minds, But she also recognizes to the fullest 
possible extent the authority of univerzal reason, and 
corrects all individuaal resulta by that enlightened 
public opinion, that aggregated wisdom of the whole, 
that CONSENSUS or THE COMPETENT, which ls her 
‘final appeal in morals,” as in every other depart- 
ment. That this Consensus of the Competent Is In- 
fallible, nobody pretends or imagines; Ite decisions 
have been too often reversed on fuller knowledge of 
the facta or on sounder exposition of their bearings, 
to permit any pretence of infallibility or unchange- 
ableness. But no individual has ever been able to 
reverse Ita decisions except by the presentation of a 
betder case, either in point of fects or of reasonings, 
Selence is inexorable here. She guarantees absolute 
liberty of private judgment to the individual; but she 
binds him rigorously to reason by her demand for 
evidence. She, and she alone, has sotved this dim- 
cult problem—how to reapect both private judgment 
and universal reason at the same time, to the fullest 
and most absolute extent. 


THE ORDEAL OF LAUGHTER. 

Who are ‘the Competent’ ?”” That question needs 
no answer. Competancy is its own attestation; it 
needs no credentials from anybody. The world dis- 
covers, lt knows not how, but none the leas satisfac- 
torily, who are the Competent“; their title to office 
as members of the supreme tribunal of the universal 
reason is derived from the involuntary and utterly 
informal suffrage of mankind. The Consensus of 
the Competent is the nearest possible approach to 
absolute truth which le permitted to the human 
mind; and the conclusivencss of Its verdict, for the 
time being, is’ called in question by the ignorant 
alone. Sooner or later, Science establishes general 
agreement through the universality of reason and the 
involuntary unanimity of the reasonable. The very 
word “‘science” is the name of that great body of es- 
tablished truths which It is almply ignorance to doubt 
and madness to deny. And nothing ever gains ad- 
mission into that category until it has first recelved 
the stamp and seal of universal reason throngh the 
Consensus of the Competent. 

The “final appeal in morals,” which Science offers 
in this tribunal of universal reason, it is obvious, 
possesses no means of anforcing its decisions, 
Crack-brained individuals occasionally break forth 


in open rebellion against it. What happens? No 
disability of any kind is Incurred by these rebels 
against reason; but they are at last alleneed by 
the ORDEAL OF LAUGHTER. That is the Holy In- 
quisition of Science—the only Inquisition It aver 
established. But it is infinitely more effective than 
the Inquisition of the Roman Church; for the latter 
never suppressed heresy, while the former suppresses 
it most effectively by ridicule. Every fool crawls 
into his hole when the whole world laughs at him; 
and Science thus, and only thus, protects mankind 
from moral folly. But criminal laws may and must, 
in order to be reasonable, be based on the resulte of 
Selence; and those laws even fools must be made to 
obey in practice. Ajthough left forever free to alr 
their folly on platform or In type, they must be made 
to obey the laws, notwithstanding. Civil society 
jostly claims the right to enact such laws for Its own 
protection as the common conscience demands; It 
cannot walt for absolute unanimity, but has to make 
Its moral decisions according to the vote of the 
majority, the best representative of universal reason 
which the nature of the case permits. The vote of 
the majority, however, Imperfectly represents that 
Consensas of the Competent which Science estab- 
lishes as the “Anal appeal In morals”; and the lawa 
constantly need to be reformed in accordance with 
the rulings of this supreme tribunal. Thus Science 
not only lays the foundations of true republican de- 
mocracy, bot supplies the necessary principles for 
perfecting it by the gradual and only satisfactory 
process of evolutlon. 
VEXED QUESTIONS. 


How, then, are vexed moral questions to be solved ? 

Catholicism solves them absolutely, dogmatically, | 
and despotically. But her solutions are often fright- 
ful blunders, because she builds them wholiy on the 
sand of dogmatic revelation; and her blunders are 
remediless and eternal, because she can never confess 
them to be euch. 

Protestantism only half solves her questions, be- 
cause she relies half on dogma and half on reason. 
Hence In morals, as in theology, abe is forever the 
prey of division and contention. Nothing can be 
permanently settled by the fallible interpretation of 
an infallible revelation. 

Individualism solyes vexed moral questions abso- 
lately enough for the Individual; but she cannot 
solve them at all for society, when individuals differ. 
Individual differences lead to a hopeless social dead- 
lock, By the fundamental theory of Individualism, 
one man’s opinion is just as good as another’s; she 
has no common appeal, no ground of preference, no 
basis of mutual obligation. Liberalism is to-day in 
a pitiable condition because it is still so largely in the 
individualistic stage, and has not yet learned to ac- 
knowledge the two principles of universal reason and 
of private judgment ms of equal necessity, validity, 
and value. It ie painfully evident that some better 
philosophy than that of Individualism must be the 
groundwork of liberalism, if Uberallam is to effect 
anything towards the trae evolution of human so- 
elety. 

Science solvea vexed moral questions neither abeo- 
lately nor Infhlllbly, bat approximately; she decides 
on the facts so far as known, and always reserves the 
right to reconsider her decisions in the light of fresh 
facts or fresh knowledge of old facts; she leaves all 
individuals at perfect liberty to exercise thelr private 
judgment to the full, but compels them to recognize 
the supreme suthority of universal reason, as repre- 
sented by the Consensus of the Competent. If they 
rebel, and insanely put forth the pretence of their 
individual independence of thie supreme authority, 
she subjects them to the Ordeal of Laughter, and 
silences them by ridicule, The conclusiveness of the 
verdicts rendered by this supreme tribunal will be 
disputed only by the densely ignorant or by the 
sublimely gifted—the former because they do not 
know enough to anderstand the authority they de- 
spiss, and the latter because they know how to in- 
struct and overrule it by the force of superior attain- 
ment, But there are few Darwins, strong enough to 
conquer and reverse the conviction of the scientific 
world in one brief generation. Genius of the highest 
order can alone afford to despise the supremacy of 
universal reason over the private judgment of the 
individual; but genius of the highest order, inatead 
of desplsing it, reverences it, and conquers by this 
reverence in the end. i 


Such was the substance of our address; and we 
know of no other subject which just now challenges 
so irresistibly the thought of all who have learned to 
think. 
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FUNERAL CEREMONIES. 


The editorial contribution by “J, L. S.“ in THE 
INDEX for February 20, on the question, ‘How 
shall we be burled ?“ euggests to me to follow up the 
subject with some thoughts on burial ceremonies in 
general. That article treated the question very ap- 
positely and strongly with reference to freethinkers. 
But from another point of view, and with a wider 
application, the same question may be asked. 

It is, indeed, becoming a practical question of 
serious Importance to many American families, to 
find some simpler and lese expensive method than 
that now lu vogue for rendering those last honors to 
the dead which are intended in funeral ceremonies. 
Wich the general tendencies to Juxury and extrava- 
gance that have appeared in American soclety during 
the last generation, there has grown up a costly 
tnneral custom which has become to many people an 
onerons burden, Statistica have been published in 
New York of the cost of funerals in that city, and 
even in the case of families of moderate means the 
expenditure is appalling, The extravagant richnese 
of the burial caskets, the luxuriant robes for the dead, 
the new moprning garments required by fashion for 
the living, the excessive floral decorations, the long 
proceasion of carriages to the grave, these added to 
other Incidental ways of expense, some of them 
necessary and some not, bring up the aggregate coat 
to an amount almost fabulous. 

Rich people, of course, est the standard, and, It 
may be sald, that they are able to bear the cont, Bat 
people in moderate circumstances, and even the 
poor, do not wish to seem mean at such a time, and 
so they follow as closely as they can the standard of 
the rich, The evil result is that the standard of ex- 
pense is raised for all classes of society, and it presses 
most heavily upon those who are least able to bear 
it. The members of a family among whom death 
has come shrink from the thought of appearing to be 
wanting In affection to the one who Js lost to them. 
Thelr bereaved hearts do hot stop to take counsel 
with pradence. Nothing seems too costly to be 
lavished, at this last opportunity, upon the de- 
parted. And eo they are led into expenditures be- 
yond all reason, and for which the living will have 
to be pinched, perhaps, In the very necessities of life 
for months to come, It behooves, therefore, the 
rich to ask themselves, even though they may be 
abundantly able to bear the cost In thelr own case, 
whether in thla matter they do not owe it as a duty 
to soclety to aet the example of greater moderation 
and simplicity. It was reported a short time ago that 
a wealthy lady of one of the old familles In New 
York, who recently died, was carried to the grave, by 
her request, In à plaln pine coffin on the shoulders of 
the bearers, and that all the other appointments of 
the occasion were in keeping with this simplicity. 
This was a return to the standard of Puritan days. 
And it la an example that deserves to be considered, 
and In its substance followed. The needed reform 
may not be judiciously pushed to just this extent, 
which would in many cases, of course, be Impracti- 
cable. The exact copy of what was simplicity in an- 
other age is not necessarily simplicity to-day. What 
is wanted ia the spirit of almplicity and moderation 
and sobriety, which shall make the fitting standard 
for our times, 

There are, moreover, other considerations more 
spiritual than those to which I have referred, which 
urge the adoption of a more simple burial custom. 
When death enters our homes, the natural Impulse of 
the wounded heart is to privacy and quiet, to self- 
communion, to allent intercourse with the pure do- 
mestic memories that flock to the vacant places. 
The natural service and ceremony would be some- 
thing as nearly as possible harmonious with this 
mood of mind, something that Is the farthest possible 
remove from the ostentatious display which Invites 
the public eye aud is eager for a newspaper para- 
graph. Sincerity, not conventional fashion, should 
rule the occasion, The precious hours when memory 
and hope are striving together to uplift the sorrowful 
heart Into the unseen realms of a life which Is more 
than any forms of matter, should not be disturbed 
by questions of decoration and millinery and prece- 
dence. The natural feeling of the heart, not warped 
by conventional demands, would be for some cere- 
mony in which there should be nothing for cere- 
mony’s sake, but which should in the simpleat way 
express the beat aspirations and Impulses of the hour: 
the coming together of the nearest friends and kin- 
dred, the quiet interchange of sympathy, a few 
flowers brought and arranged by loving hands, a few 
moments spent in garnering into a sheaf some of the 
life-leeeona left by the dead to be kept as frultiul 
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seed in the memory of the living, and then a few of 
the nearest and dearest going together to the last 
reating-place of the body, and there, with joloing of 
hands and communion of hearts, closing up their 
thinned ranks in renewed consécration to life’a duties, 
and the better to bear Its burdens. 

And by and by perhaps even those who are not 
‘freethinkers” will learn that the professional service 
of a clergyman la not so essential to the occasion as 
is now generally supposed, especially if he be a 
stranger and hence not able to join the circle as s 
sympathizing friend; that even, if need be, withont 
any one to speak for them, friends can come together 
to take leave of their common friend, and to take 
each other by the hand, and look Into each others’ 
eyes, and speak to each other In whispered tones, or 
by a silence often more expresalve than worda, of 
thelr common losa and thelr common sorrow, and 
thus help each other to meet It more bravely and 
calmly, as well aa to await more courageously the 
inevitable hour of bereavement which sooner or later 
must come to every home, W. J. P. 


Communications. 
LAR ALIA THAT (8 NeT LIBERALISM. 


What is the good of a liberalism that ls as bigoted 
as Christianity itself? I have often asked myself 
such a question la the light of the ormances of 
some of our a; and while, of course, my 
inclinations would lead ma clear over to the field of 
materialism, my heart haa often warmed against those 
In our cause who so readily lose sight of their princi- 
pe in the mean and unfair pushing of an opponent. 

have been forced to thie feeling reluctantly, as one 
is I to an unpleasant „ and I 
have etted It the more because of the hearty af- 
fection I hold for radicalism, and the warm 
that I cherish for its friends, I act as no “guide” 
or “philosopher” in this matter,—I am only plain 
“friend,” and what I write la in no sense meant in 
other than a friendly spirit. 

I argue that it reflects no credit upon a liberal that 
he should too harshly or narrowly criticise the relig- 
ion from which he has breken loose, The ‘‘philoso- 
phy of extremes” may to a degree palliate it, but has 
t really an ezcuse? & reason that will free it from 
tarnish? Tome the question answers Itself, for as 
surely as he can afford an investment that yields bim 
a handsome profit, can a radical stand above defects 
of that kind. It is a great mistake to imagine that 
real liberalism and narrowness can become partners; 
between two qualities so unlike there la In the nature 
of an ineessant repulsion. Narrowness may 
attract ita like, but can never marry itself to breadth. 
Many of our friends, In their hopes for the future, for- 
et at there ls something due the past for what it 

as brought us. The mission of liberalism must be 
twofold or nothing,—must deer good frem the 
past and blend it with the history it ls founding for 
the future, or must drift about us of no mora worth 
than the simple conservatism of our day. I see nọ 
way by wh the ages can be divorced. We might 
with as judgment talk of going back to barbar- 
um starting on the path to civilization over 
again, as of wishing to cast aside all that the past 
has written for our edification. To argue in that 
manner is to place upon the experience of the ages 
the charge of worthlessness; aad a greater orror than 
thia could not be made. It u s plece of logic that 
inevitably reacts upon Ita maker, inasmuch as it plays 
directly into the hands of the power agalnst which It 


is pleading. 

Tc themes of the Bible I hope there are but few 
of our friends but have the t idea; bat there 
are some who have gone grossly wrong, and are Jn 
continual hot water because of their intemperate 
zeal. They reply to the Christians’ worship of the 
book with their hate, and are thus always.acting the 
antipodes, One's presumption leads to the other's 
contempt. The ome reverence of Christians for 
the volume, and the monstrous aasumptlons for which 
they make it responsible, drive many radicals to x 
short-sighted denunciation of It. I grant the fallacy 
of these positions, but that they are held as I ha ve 

8 no proof from me, Frequently in 
are mistaken for 
the book, which as tacit matter Ie fearfully tortured 
from its plain meaning by those who revere it. “The 
Book,” says the Christian. No, a worthlese book,” 
replies the radical. ‘Mine la the grandest house 
the world,“ says one. No,“ says his friend who is 
angry at the concelt; no, ‘tis a mere nothing,—a 
worthless pile of brick.“ There is a narrowness in 
such argument that le hurtful In two very important 
reapecta: let, to such as hold it; and 2d, to the cause 
to which the holdera are atteched. It is a disease 
In the person holding lt to the extent that bigotry 
la always injurious; and it ia detrimental to the 

rinciple in whose behalf It is used in that proportion 
n which wholesale denunciation {s always repellent 
to those of unlike opinions, To call a man a fool 
and then 
—_ intelligence and a sarcasm upon your own ac- 
on. 

Unfortunately, a great many liberala, in ostensibly 
judging the Bible, are in reality judging others’ con- 
structions of part of that work. The error here takes 
an unfortunate color. I have thought that the best 
tendency of the growth of knowledge In ages, as well 
as in men, ls that It broadens the sweep of the Intel- 


ue with him, is equally an insalt to the 
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lect. From this point of view, the practices of some 
of our friends are di {nting. Judging the Bible 
by the assumptions the usual Christian credits to It, 
they still fight the volume instead of the mere theo- 
loglea theories upon it. ‘The minister saya the Bible 
is holy, and they say It ie devilish. And this is of no 
avall. When a radical reads the tales of military 
massacre in the book, his heart revolts at the cruelty, 
and be stampa the history as an evil one, as the source 
of much spiritual and bodily tyranny, imagining 
within himself that It would have been better had the 
book never been written. To a degree this ls not 
false, and yet It la only absolute blindness that would 
separate the book from the subject and condemn the 
treatise and not that which is treated; for I conceive 
it can at least ba allowed to the Bible that It tells a 
partai pest 2 — ee and Hanis, il customs — 
m: 0 ought of ages gone,—this, even gran 
that there ls much in it atterly worthless ag history, 
And instantly the objectors I allude to think thas, 
they must as qalokly comoede that It le no worse (but 
better) that the book should have existed than that 
man should have given by his sad experiences the ma- 
terials for ita wri sincs, if the volume fa Ill, the 
described le Ill; and as men were made to travel a 
weary road, to object to a chart—even if a doubtful 
one—of the turns of that pathway is nothing if not 
captions and unwise. It le not wise for men who so 
heartily talk about progress to urge that we could 
have commenced as we are to-day. There Is no his- 
torteal evidence to warrant such a presumption. The 
knowledge we have is of ane long march upward, 
step by step, and the heart-barnings as well ss the 
joys a matter of seomingly necessary experiance, 
f radicals sincerely belleve that religions are all man- 
made, they should not sò d the efforts of the 
t to grasp religious truth. Their wish for the 
Future t look well upon their attempts n that direc- 
tion contradicts thelr position in regard to past gener- 
ations. The one age offers the other its n of 
truth, and unfortunate Indeed are such as the 
gift and sustenance. So, also, when Homer 
— . the cruel customs of ancient war, we never 
hesitate in expressing our abhorrence of them, Our 
modern education makes the — 1. — rise by a 
sect of inatinet. But because the Homeric prao- 
tlsod war In a way brutal to onr perceptions, is thare 
any reason that we should throw aside entirely the 
chronicles of thatage? If in those days people had 
their vices, we must remember that in this day vice ts 
still a power In human affairs; and if they had their 
virtues,—as what people have not ?—we ought tostady 
them and make acknowledgment for what they have 
taught us, and not grant merely sneers to their offer- 
ing. een dart nih aay but future 
thoaght may equally regret our age; for w, are 
but a step forward to an end we cannot — L 
alone should teach us modesty. We ara forging a 
link now, and the future can no more afford to abso- 
Iutely cast us adrift than we can to ontirely ignore 
our parat ages. 

The bellef of some radicals is so much a matter of 
mere passion that the very name of Christian is gall 
to them. If we tell them the Christian believes so- 
and - S0. Moy take it as a matter of course that their 
rejection of this so-and-so is demanded. The merit 
of the case Is not welghed; belng Christian, it is nec- 
essarily iniquitous, for, Really, my friend, the Chriat- 
ian scheme being reasonless, lt must be true that all 
that is part of it is foollsh.““ Ocesslonally, one of 
them will blaeber out some sush, superficiality as that 
“the Bible la a ridiculous and obacene book,” in total 
blindness to the fact that a volume aged by such a ca- 
reer a4 that of the Bible must, by very reason of that 
career, have some not entirely valuable quality. 
Christendom la not preelesly imbecile, if it is week in 
certain prime respecta, A kindred error to thla la the 
readiness with which some fing the charge of hypoc- 
rlay or insanity In the face of the belfever. To esti- 
mate the astounding arrogance.of the last claim, It is 
only nacessary to measure It in its proper proportions. 
“You belleve this and I don’t,—wherefore you ara 
either a fool ora knave, Your alternatives are piti- 
ful.“ Where such ment le stated directly, there 
Is oxecssive drelinees In it. Yet it is legitimate, and 
many radicals stoop to its use. 

To our minds the Christian scheme akilfally 
aga(nat Itself, but there are minde constituted di 
ently from our own that honestly ses nothin 
reason in that mechanism. Why not acknowledge se 
much, and be done with that part of the t isane? 
Et is an unhappy weapon that ſe contin pointing 
to the attention of Christians the frequent hypocrisy 
of thelr fellow-bellevers; it is even as unclean a thing 
as it lo for the Christian to be everlastingly directing 
the athelat’s gaze to the quotation concerning what 
the fool“ hath said in his heart, Our friends, to 
show that they are liberal by virtue of something 
more than mere name, should never atoop to such 
meannesees. Those are the weapons of the sophlst. 
Liberalism has a auperb ease without them, Weak 
causes may choose doubtful lustruments of the kind, 
but for strong ouea to do eo ia to knowingly select 
that which is suicidal. Jesus cannot be proved to be 
a man by a recitation of the crimes of Christians, nor 
can the human origin of Christianity be proved by a 
sneer at the wrong-doings of some who profess to 
teach that religion, Argument of that sort ls but al- 
lowable on protest. If it were wholly a fair one, the 
anti-slavery cause, for Instance, could be disproved by 
some one's merely polnting to an adherent who prac- 
Used injustice to his working-men. Liberals com- 
plain much because thelr antagonists have made 
2 of freethought and Immorality; and yet 

: oia dame — a Many napet eure to make a 
slmilar partnership of reveren: p and hy By, or 
Orthodoxy and Insanity. are mis: of the 
pa ia , and the radical at least can afford to drop 

om. 

I can sympathize with the liberal who falls into er- 
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rors of the kind I have pointed out. If one is hated, 
he is apt to be merciless in his owu hour, The flesh ia 
weak. Thought becomes lesa fierce sa It la less tyran- 
nized. Thereformer himself speaks lesa bitterly as he 
is less harshly treated by the conservative world. It 
is anathema that angers the man who knows he 
asarches for truth ss honestly and nobly as he can, 
and finds himself for this very act scorned and cursed. 
The fault lies in greater part with those who taunt, 
and not with the retorters ; but the taunted were wiser, 
did they go no further than to regret the unworthy 
epirit of their antagonists. I grant all this and mach 
more, I grant that when an Independent mind starts 
out to express ita beliefs, and its negations, in tts 
way, there arises a chorna of Orthodox voices that 
would have it express their bellefs, and their nega- 
tions, lu thetr way, or not to express say Poliak at all; 
I grant that the Church la arrogant aa It ever been; 
I grant that the Ohureh doss not like to tolerate other 
loves than Ita own; I nt that the clergy slander 
freethought, and mistakenly hold that all trath te to- 
day in thelr possession; I graat that movement and 
progran rarely If ever And an ald In theologians,— 
and simply because I grant so much, and even that 
all this may be the honest andes vor of a pure mind to 
suppress what It regards asimicsorality, I would have 
radi present thelr caso unspoiled by the means fa- 
malliar to the cause from which they revolt. Itis 
false to angue that we have as much right to use auch 

we as the Chrietlan. An error ia an error, 
though the whole world act up to it. Our radicalism 
can only appear to a just, advantage by evidencing 
itself as better and broader visioned .than Christian- 
ity. If It falls in this duty, It falls short of pessema- 
ing the real heart of progress. In outer. gulse merely 
would it, in such event, differ from the cursent Ortho- 


dory. 

Some Therals, in their sneere at the unfairness of 
their opponents, seem like a man or a river's bank 
who js so intent on warning his neighbor of the dan- 

r that he does not eee that be is himéelf walkin 

nto the water. 

how wise? It is proper that at least one of the froita 
of the radical belief should ba a wider vlew of the 
Intelleetnal czavings of men. This age ought to àc- 
cept nothing less. “The dream ia dead! long live 
the dream!’ we may well cry; but to what good, if 
the worde are the all-in-all of the matter? The wain 
d atism of our time should dle, but only as the 
make-way for something better than Itnelf. Bigoted 
liberalism is an incongruity that would be amusing, 
were it not of serious effect. On the whole! say, 
Let me have none of It. Horace L. TRAUBEL. 


THE SUBJEOTIVE IN ETHIOS. 


To THE EDITOR oF Tae INDEX: 

Sir,—When, a few weeks ago, a happy chance 
threw in my way your exhaustive and symmetrical 
essay on ‘‘Sclentific Ethics,” published In Toe IN- 
DEX for March 12, 1874, I was compelled to admit 
that there was but s single part of the whole fabric 
of your system to which I could take objection; It 
seemed to me that the line between the subjective 
and the objective In ethics should be a little differ- 
ently drawo. In showing the objectivity of moral 
obligation, you stated that science bad to do only 
with the objective and universal, and that the moral 
intuition, belng subjective and individaal in Its nut- 
ara could not properly become an object of selentifle 
mady. 

Now if wo keep ont of metaphysics, f. e., if we do 
not of the iafnite, of x cosmic mind (and It 
would be irrelevant to do so), then we should proba- 
bly agree that the objective la whatever is external to 
an individual thinking Ego. Now the moral Intal- 
tions of others, {.6., thelr power of perceiving objec- 
tive moral obligation, are certainly external to each 
individual thinking Ego, and in thia sense objective. 
But as to these [ntaitiona not belong universal, It is 
evident that, when it was stated that sclence has 
only to do with the universal, It was meant that the 
phenomena with which sclence deals need not be 
absolutely unlimited in number, need not even occur 
in vast numbers, but must only be capable of some 
sort of connection with the universal. The sun 
spota are unique as far as our knowledge goes; but 

en the spectroscope has given us such infor- 
mation of the gaseous condition of the suv that 
we are certain that these spots can in time be 
brought within known and universal laws. Now 
why are not the moral ſutultions of such men 
as Jesus, Buddha, Confucius, and Zoroaster, for ex- 
ample, like these sun-spots, unique, and yet at the 
same time universal, in that the moral progress of the 
race reveals that many of their intuitions are actually, 
even if slowly, becoming intelligible and universal; 
e. G., their doctrine that men should do unto others as 
they would wish to be done by? In other words, 
admitting, as we must, that moral Intuition ts as 
much based on the natura of things as external 
moral obligation, dare we say that the moral intal- 
tlonma (or observing and deciding faculties) of a num- 
ber of the best and most delicately-balanced organiza- 
tions that grow up out of the nature of things are not 
universal in the sense that they are intimately con- 
nected with other men's intuitions, and are, as it 
were, the propbecy and foreshadowing of the after- 
intuitions of the race? And if we find that a large 
number of these delicate and perfect organizations 
of Nature, although living separated by ages of time 
and by great differences of environment, are found to 

upon any number of moral principles, can we 
say that those principles are not accurately 
and codrdinate with the external moral obligation? 
Is there not good-faith In Nature? Is there not 
some parallelism and eympathy between the highest 
ideas and material objects? If, then, the moral 
Intuitione of these rare and delicate minds are objec- 
tive, universal, and correspondent to the objective 


Unselfleb this, certainly! buat witirat- 


moral obligation, I do not see why they are not both 
pe r objecta of scientific classification and general- 
zation, and sa worthy of our respect as the objective 
moral obligation, Indeed, they are objective them- 
selves, from the point of view of the individnal, 
which is all that we are concerned with in auch a 
quertion. WAT should we not let these elaselfled 
intultions of the few highest and purest minds of 
Watnre form a wing at least of the fabric of scientific 
ethles ? Or rather, why may not these Ideas (or Pla- 
tonic types) be admitted as fragmentary sketches of 
the very architect's plan, to be constantly referred to 
af helps in diecovering the proportions of the build- 
ing Neolt? 

In looking over Körner's Natur Ethik, to which 
reference In made In the lecture on ‘Scientific 
Etbies,” I find that he gives great credit to the highly 
enlightened individnal conscience. After defining 
conecionce as the I [das Ich] which, sa a perceiving 
or feeling agent, in ita decisten-as to the jostness ef 
an action looks to its own feeling, willing, and act- 
ing,’ and remarking that “the sound and normal 
man Is himself 2 coworker and at the same time a 
living result of the commanding ustural laws which 
arise out of the All of Nature, and has therefore in 
himself a native perception [Natur-Gefihl] of these 
laws, only they must be cultivated and made 
clear cut and decisive by knowledge,“ he then goes 


‘on to aay, The moral conscience in the form ot 


virtue Is duty becoming Ilving or active b 
and habit; and in this duty inclfpation and custom 
appear as the satisfaction of a life-inetinct. Here the 
conscience can immediately deelure what ia to de 
sanctioned wid striven for, and what ts to bs opposed 
end rejected; and as the culliveted taste immedi- 
ately determines pop! and the iar piey ety the 
beautiful and the ugly in oljecta of a similar kind, so 
the moral conscience immediately determines that 
which man by the mathod of would mediately 
deduce from his own knowledge,” [Vol. I., p. 249.] 
9 thus gives high honor to the moral decisions 
ol a single rare and delicate mind. My poaltion la 
different from his, iu that I would Im every case com- 
pere and classify the moral decisions of a number of 
he rarest and pureat minds. W. S. K. 

Drvintry Scsoot, H. U. 

[The moral intuitions of highly gifted individuals 
may very properly, as the writer of the above 
thoughtful letter suggests, be incladed among the 
objective datz which science investigates; but they 
must be in some way objectively expressed, either 
by speech or literature, before other individuals can 
In any way take cognizance of them. We never in- 
tended to exclude such objectively expressed lntul · 
tions from scientifc consideration; on the contrary, 
all the thoughts of Individuald which take the perma- 
nent and objective form of literature at once cease to 
be merely subjective ln the objectionable sense. In 
stadying the moral nature of man (an essential part 
of the higher psychology), Itterature, art, religious 
institutions and customs, etc., etc., ate the chief 
facts to be studied; and all that we Intended to avoid 
was the à priori decision of moral questions by 
mere incursions into the individual consciousness. 
That great respect la due tothe moral decisions ar- 
rived at by the moat highly gifted natures, and in 
proportion to the degree of thelr unanimity, 1s un- 
questionable; their unanimity gives to such decislone 
that kind of authority which acience substitutes for 
the authority of dogma.—Ep,] 


facility 


„A STITCH IN TIME.” 


The older individuals smong those who now hold 
and value s rational faith remember the Sunday- 
schools of thelr childhood as very stupid affairs, and 
sometimes think that thelr own children can be in- 
dulged, without harm, in the natural wish to go with 
their school-mates and playmates to the Sanday- 
schools of the Orthodox type to which they resort, 
and from which they bring home such pretty illumi- 
nated cards and such handsomely illustrated booke, 
There are also other ways of making these schools 
attractive, and many children really enjoy golug to 
them. Some parents give thelr boys and.girls this 
indulgence from mere thoughtlessness, as they ocos- 
slonally-wink at injarious gratifications of other sorta. 
Some also assume that the absurdities of creed and 
catechism, and other Orthodox formulas, will pass 
In (us we say) at one ear and ont at the other, with 
no particular effect. Batthisisamistakenidea, As 
constant dropping wears a atone, so the frequent rep- 
etition of the stock phrases of Orthodoxy, from stick- 
ing in the memory, get rooted In the mind, and are 
pama upon successfully by the revivalist In after 
Ife. Where this. liability exlats (and hardly any 
part of oar country is free from It), parents and 
. who themselves hold and prize a rational 

aith should begin early to counteract this mleeduca- 

tlon of thelr children, and use the opportunities 
which natarally arise to turn the course of juvenile 
thought in a right direction. 

These reflections were brought to my mind by the 
following incident, which lately occurred. A boy of 
ten years old, fond of athletic aporta, but fond also 
of reading, applies himself eagerly to Sunday-school 
books and hymus, and also to various other kinds of 
books to which he has access. Meeting lately, for 
the first time, with the story of Little Red Riding- 
Hood, he volunteered the remark that he did not ba- 
lieve a wolf could apeak. Reading, soon after, a life 
of George Washington, the boy was much im 
with the fact that George, when a young man, could 
throw a stone across the Potomac River. He wanted 


to know how wide the river was at run place, and, 
awhile after, inquired whether Washington wae as 
strong as Samson, of whom hia Senday-school books 
had spoken. 

I thought this =a good opportunity to begin to lend 
his mind tos perception of the differenca between 
legend and history. I asked him If he could re, yan 
gate from the fence In our own back. yard. e 
thought he could not. I then recalled to his mind 
the great double gate he had been accustomed to ree 
at the rear entrance of a great railroad station, and 
asked whether he thought any man was strong 
enough to lift one leaf of that. He admitted that it 
would take a good many men to liftit. I then told 
him that one of the stories related of Sameon was, 
that he took both doors of the gate of a fortified 
city, and the two posts which held them, and the to) 
bar across the two porte, and put them all upon h 
shoulders, and carried them up to the top of a hill 
five or six miles distant, Did he think that a likely 
story? No; it didn’t seem Jikely. Then I told 
that that story, and alan the atory of Little Red Rid- 
ing Hood, were written ro long ago that uoto knew 
efther when they were written or who wrote elther of 
them; and that when stortes of such great nge abd 
such ancertain origin were alao so very Improbable, 
we bad better apply our reason to them than take for 

they were true. O. K. W. 


— — —— 
THE MORAL RESPONSIBILITY OF LIB- 
ERALISM. ` 


Some liberals object to the discussion of the moral 


-Aspectes of certain questions now Interesting the pub- 
lic, a8 though ity were something foreign to the 
objects of Mberalism, There la a latent sentiment 


fur too prevalent amonpliberale, that Iden of morality, 
like those of religion, are soom to become private 
ples and that we are about entering a reign of 

ndiotdual when ovary ong wil be "a Taw 
unto himself.” It is not surprising that in the pres- 
ent disintegration of religious authority, when the 
sentiment of the age le rebelling against the most 
venerable power of the past, that the standards ‘of 
morallty, which heretofore have been associated with 
the doctrines of the Church, should be called in quos- 
tion, and the viclous theory of lawless individualism 
advocated in the name of liberty. 

But there ie no escaping the authority of public 
standarda of morality while sovlety exists. The 
Utopia of individual sovereignty in ethics, whith 
some reformers dream of, will never be realized while 
a vestige of present civilization remains. Society ts 
bound together by a common conscience, and ‘‘private 
standards” of right will always be rigidly judged by 
this integral sense of justice. The universal experi- 
ence and wisdom of mankind, as far as these can be 
collected from their innumerable sources, are cen 
tred in this common conscience; and before this au- 
gust judge of human actiona each individual must 

lve an sccount of his life. This public conectence 
s, and always will be, defective and fallible; but, Im- 
perfect as it must of necessity be, it is still the world’s 
safest guide and ruler. We cannot get beyond the 
jurisdiction of this common judge of right, unless we 
get entirely outside of all social relationa; and the 
more we comprehend the nature and tendency of otv- 
ilization, the more will we be Inclined to respect this 
great arbiter of conduct. Society can no more exist 
without this public standard of morality than a gov- 
ernment can exist without an executive power. 0 
theory of “private standards“ is the road to social 
disintegration, If the future has any higher civiliza- 
tlon for the world than the present, the advancement 
that awalts the human race will demonstrate the ne- 
cesalty of a moral standard by which the most private 
life of the Individual sball be judged. It will then 
be found that nothing of any interest to mankind is 
forelgn to morality. Every act of Ife is elther moral 
or Immoral, if it have any ng on the lives of oth- 
ers; and to talk of divorcing morality from liberalism, 
politics, or any other subject of public interest, ie 
to talk like one who is Ignorant of every principle of 
social science. 

Liberalism, like every other system of ideas, must 
be judged by Its relation to public morality, aud those 
of Ita advocates who think that they can ignore the 
world’s demand to know what the standard of con- 
duct ie to be when freethonght prevails are the most 
deluded Gass of persons that ever donned the garb 
of reform, H. CLAY NEVILLE. 


Mrs. Lyon HUNTER: “How do you do, Mr. 
Brown? Let me present you to the Dachess of Stil- 
ton, Your Grace, permit me to present to you Mr. 
Brown, the distinguished scholar.“ Her Grace (affa- 
biy): Charmed to make your acquaintance—er— 
Mr, Brown,” Mr. Brown (with effuslon): Tour 
Grace is really too kind. This le the ninth time I've 
enjoyed the distinction of being presented to your 
Grace within the last twelve months; but it’s a dis- 
tinction I value so highly that, withoat trespassing 
too much on your Grace’s indulgence, I I may 
be occasionally permitted to enjoy it again.” (Bows 
and absqnatulates. )— Punch, 

—— a — 
A MICHIGAN tramp called at a house and asked for 
dinner. No food to spare,“ was the reply. Cun't 
ou give me an old coat?” “No.” “Ora pair of old 
ts?” “No.” Can't Jeu spare me even a pair 
of old socks?” “No.” “Nor a piece of bread?” 
“No.” The fellow’s chin fell as he fumbled In his 
pocket, and his volce had a lonesome sound as he 
pulled out a small autograph album and sald, “Well 
if you can’t do any better, I'll have to be satisfied 
with your ottergraff. Please use blue ink.” 


AN OLD HAT that once belonged to Napolepn I, was 
recently sold for $35, which le a good price when we 
consider that both the Nap and crown ere gone. 
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THE INDEX, 
A Weekly Paper devoted to Fres and Rational 
Baligton. 


This the object of THE INDEX to give public 
Biterance to the boldest, most cultivated, and 
best matared thought of the age on all religions 
questions, and to apply it directly to the social 
and political amelioration of society, 

It wedited by FRANCOIS E ABBOT, with the 
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Bvery uderalahould subscribe for THE INDEX, 
as the bast popular exponent of Religious Liber- 
alsm, Every Christian minister, and every think- 
ing chareh-member, should subseribe for It, as 
the clearest, most candid, and most scholarly er- 
poattion of the differences between Free Thonght 
and Brangelical Christianity, and as the best 
means of becoming well informed of the argu- 
ments and the movements which the Church will 
have to most in the future. 

Almost number contains a discourse or 
leading article, which alone ts worth the price ot 
ens year’s subscription. 

Prof, MAK MUELLER, of Oxford, England, in 
& letter to the Editor published In THE INDEX 
for January 4, 1873, says: “That the want of a 
Gurnal entirely devoted to Religion in the widest 
ponso of the word should be felt in America—that 
gush a journal should have been started and ro 
powerfully supported by the best minds of your 
Gountry,—is a good signof the times. There lu no 
such journal in England, France, or Germany; 
though the number of so-called religious or the- 
ological periodicals is, aa you know, very large.” 
And ister still “I read the numbers of your DN- 
DEX with ‘ncreasing interest.” z 

Bend $1.20 for one year, including postage, or 
89 cents for three monthe on trial. 


Address” THE INDEX, 
No. 231 Washington Street, Boston, 
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of the Free Religions Association, 231 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. The Annual Reports 
for 1888 and 1871 cannot be supplied, and the 
supply of others previous to that of 1873 is 
quite limited and at special rates. Orders 
by mati may be addressed “Free Religious 
Association, 231 Washington Street, Boston, 
Mass,” 

WM, J. POTTER, Seo. F. R. A. 
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No. 1.—Truths for the Times, by F. E. 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Afirma! r 
and “Modern Principles.” Mz, CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of “The Origin of Bpe- 
oios,” says, in a letter to the editor not orig- 
mally intended for publication, but subse- 
quently authorized to be used: “I have now 
read "TRUTHS von THE Trues,’ and I admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agres to 
almost every word.” New Edition. Price 
10 cents; 13 copies §1.00. 


No. 2—Fear of the Living God, by O. 
B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presenta conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth oontury. New Edi- 
tion. Price 8 cents; 13 copies 60 cents. 


No. 3.—Lecture on the Bible, dy the Rev. 
Charice Voyssy, of England, ls an over- 
whelming demonstration of the imperfeo- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testaments. New Edition. 
Price 10 cents; 13 copies §1.00. 


No. 4—Ohristian Propegendiam, by F. 
Z. Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 
costliness, and inefficiency of the System 
of Foreign Missions, Full of Figures, Facts, 
and Interesting Extracts. Price 10 onts; 
13 copies $1.00. 


No. 56.—“God in the Constitution,” by 
Rev. Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
od Btates Constitution. Price 10 cents; 18 
copies $1.09. 

No.6.—*“The Sabbath,” by Parker Pils- 
bury, denounces Sabbatarian superstition, 
New Edition. Price 10 cents; 18 copies 
$1.00. 


No. 1.—“*OQompulsory Eauestion, “ by 
F. E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
ohild to be educated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure it an education. Price 5 
cents; 13 copies 60 cents, 


No. B.— The Present Heavon, by O. B. 
Frothingham, treats of a subject that in- 
teresta everybody. New Edition. Price 6 
cents; 18 copies 60 cents. 


No. N The Christian Amendment, by 
F. K Abbot, sbows the dangerous charac- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Bran- 
geélica) Christian Creed in the U. 8. Oonsti- 
tution. Price 6 cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No. 10.—Tho Impeachment of Ohristi- 
anity, by F. E. Abbot. Fifth Ten Thou- 
sand. Sent for free distribution to any one 
who will distribute tt, in packages of from 
five to ons hundred copies. 


No. 11.—The God of Science, by F. E. Ab- 
bot, attempta to show the real influence of 
modern science upon the ides of God. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies 51.00. 


No. 12.—Is Homanism Heal Christian- 
ity? Two essays by Francis W. Newman 
and F. E. Abbot. Price 10 cents; 13 copies 
$1.00. 


No.1.—On the Visiom of Heaven, by 
Prof. F. W. Newman, of England, analyzes 
the Ohristian conception of Heaven. Price 
6 cents; 12 copies 60 centa. 


No. 14—A Study of Religion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion is incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that a new conception 
of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
sistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and independent even of belief in God, is 
the necessary condition of the perpetuity 
of Beligion among men. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies 81.00. . 


No,.16.—The Battle of Syracuse. Two 
Essays by Rev. James Freeman Olarke, 
D. D., and F. E. Abbot discussing the Au- 
thority of Ohristianity. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies for $1.00. Address 


THE INDEX , 231 W4sHINGTONSTREET, 
Boston, Maas. 
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THE INDEX, 
A Weekly Journal 


FREE RELIGION. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
INDEX ASSOOIATION, 
aT 


No, 231 Washington Street, Boston. 


EDITOR: 
FEANOIS ELLINGWOOD ABBOT, 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTORS: 


W. J. POTTEE, New Bedford, Mass, 

W. H. SPENCER, Haverhill, Mass. 

Mus. E. D. CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

GEORGE JAOOB HOLYOAEE, England. 

DAVID H. CLARK, Florence, Mass. 

Mus. ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, Tons- 
fy, N. J. 

J. L. STODDARD, Boston. 

ELIZUR WRIGHT, Boston. 

O. D. B. MILLS, Syracuse, N.Y. 

W. D. Lz SUEUR, Ottawa, Can. 

BENJ. F. UNDERWOOD, Thorndike, Mags, 

ALBERT WARREN KELSEY, St. Louis, Mo. 

JAMES E, OLIVER, Ithaca, N. T. 


THE INDEX sims— 


To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion: 

To foster à nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual: 


To substitute knowledge for ignoranoe, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, bumanitarianism 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig- 
fon shall take the place of dogmatism and 
ecclesiasticiam throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shali be the sim of all private and 
public activities, 


In addition to its general objects, the prao- 
tical object to which THE INDEX Is special- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and oon- 
sistent secularization of the political and ed- 
ucational institutions of the United States. 
‘The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people, The lust 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Statutas 
of theseveral States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution, 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make a united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical afm of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organise 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM, 
Let every one who belle ves in this movement 
give it direct ald by helping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATUBES. 


The publication of a valuable leading pe- 
per or essay of a thonghtfol character, in 
each issue, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

editorial contributions will oon- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known em- 
ment writers who have already done so much 
to give to THE INDEX its present high 
position. Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracts from valus- 
dle books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements will be made from time to 
time es olrcumstances gball render possible. 


8. 


“AGENTS. 


Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city and town throughont the coun- 
try. The most liberal terms are offered. 


TERNS. 

The price of THE INDEX Three Dol- 
lars a year, payable in advance; and @ 
dente postage for the year; and at the 
same rate for shorter periods. All remit 
tances of money must be at the sender‘s riak, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 
ter,or post-office money order. The name, 
with address in full, must be accompanie? 
with the money in each case. 


Address THE INDEX, 
No, 231 Washington Street, Boston. 
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POPULAR BOOKS 


SENT BY MAIL 
at 
PUBLISHERS’ PRICES! 


ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED, 


NO EXTRA OHAEGE FOR POSTAGE. 


ANY BOOK in the subjoined List, or any other 
OBTAINABLE BOOK that may be desired, will 
be forwarded as promptly sa possible on receipt 
of orders accompanied with the OASH, 


Orders are respectfully solicited from 


all friends of THE INDEX. 


Beoords ot! a a Bahoo: 


ADOTE (LOUIBA M). Little Women Two 100 


7 


Vospitzi Sketches and amp 
tories 


8 vee 10 
AD . 150 
7 Men * tas 
Ghawl- 1.00 
Shawi Sines of Experience „1.768 


ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS, 1.0 
ARNOLD'S (MATTHEW) anes in Omi 1 


coseccsecee Ì 


AUEBREAOH BERTHOLD a Gen ta. 1,50 
Vila E4 Zaeni. bind Oountry-House 225 the 


BAIN (ALEXANDER). Mental 8 
ease sar chology and 5 Histary of in 
u? 7 ren. 


Irn 1.18 
The Benses i 5 . — ‘Third öl- 
thom, I vol 
5 — of Americanisms. 2.0 
BARTLETT'S Familiar Quotations .......... 20 


SARTOL (ANT. 0, A). Radical Probloms,.. 3.00 
The Rising Faji 2.00 


—j[— He ewnwneee 


BASTIAN (H. OMABLTON), The Begin- 
nings of e. 2 vols. . 600 

BEACKETT(ANNA O.) The Edu tion of 
American Gir 


ö 5554444 


BROOES’ LORARLER F (Srania Eas 
Breviary 


The World-Prieet” 
The Tall Student. 


P Grvilination ny BE THOMAS) - 


Boovland. N edition of the entire 
— with a complete index. 2 vols. 


OARLTLES Works. Cheap edition. Compris- 
the following: Miscallansous . 7 


French Esyolution, 3 vols. 

iok the ogee’ 10 vols.; e welia Letters. 
., 5 vols.; vol.; 
Sterling. 1 1571 Life of Irol; Past 
3 
shi vol.; . 
‘any’ volume se; I Tak Lom- 
don, 1871-3. Per vo! 


OARPENTER (Du. W. B. The 
pt te a bog 5 scipline at tho 
Mind, and here Roady of iir, Morbid Candi» 
Bons 


ORRVANTES — — 2 


@(WM. ELLERY, D.D). The Par- 
Teles Discourves, Edited 
manuscripts by his nopan, wa, 1 


ů—*—*2ñn˙ rrr rire 


— * 


ö• 97* .333335*˙3ã37 * 


— 11 


OBANMING (WM. ELLERY). 1 
The Post Naturalist, With Memorial Verse. 3.00 


3 Mrs. E. D). Patience. A — 
4— 2 for the Fireside... 
es of Game 


Bally 
tra 


Common-BHoense in Religion 
OLABKE (Dr. E. H.) Sex in Education....,. 
TODD EDWARD. Thé Childhood of the 


PPrrrrrrr 3* * 


OOBSBE (FEANOES FOWEE), Brudive N. 
and Old, of Ethical and Social Subjecte, 3.00 
Darwinism in Morals, and other Esesys.... 6.00 
The Religious Demands of the Age.,...... 20 


OONWAY (MONOURE D) The Earth ward 
Pilgrimage . 


175 


. and 8 Foress: 
A Series of tions b 2 Halm- 
bolts, Mayer, 


with an Introduction by Ea 
Youmsns, M.D. I VOl. . tigeneae ss. 200 


OOLTURE DEMANDED BY MODERN 
* me ras Atus Aims pak * 


DAt pemn ns. 2 CAROLINE m. “the College, 
en W Biao kr ig a 2 
cation, 

Citizenship. . 


— ———— tr . 


gpi Fiotaree N ea 5 a ee 
Z Miscellanios, 22 o parts. ' 


desease .. 100 


DABWIN'S Origin of Specius...., 
The Damont ai à vols.. 
Journal ot 


DESUARTIS (KEN Discourse J 
Mothod of 1 the 
und deoking in the Belenees . .. 3.25 


DICKENS’ Ubild's History of Kugland 1.80 


DUBBING (JULIA.) Philosophers aon 
Fools. A Mad 1 


KLIOT'S(GKOKUX) Novels. — fái- 
Hon. Ek VOLS., o 


1.00 
wp. — 


RAEN Adee we meet ereweneweeee 


Homola, 
The Mill on the Floes. 
Neix Molt. 


The dam nay Galton, 3 vols 7 
ð. vols. . 
Middlemarch. 


Wit and Winton wee — vee ren eeeee 


The Spanish Gypsy .. weave ` : 160 

EMEBSON'S (H. W.) n. First Marian; 1.30 
ns. second BOTS ooo “ 2 
Bepresentative Men Li 
Ienglish Trai 


Prose Works. 2 v. 
Society aud Solitude , 


EVANS (E. E., Ph. D). 
22 


First — 
tions of Ubristianity. 
aee 


orm 
French of e 
Hoa —— ee a ene i 
Transisted fro: 
Aaoi stant rs a — 22 


FARBRAR'S Oritiesl 7 of Free Thought, 
iu references to the Obristan Heligion...... 2.00 
¥FEKUEESMAUH yr hala” The Easence o 
Ubristanity. ‘too: t'a” — 3.00 


1.60 


wrcdivindisbicdacnes 1 
Sand ook of Religion 2 EO 
Life of Theodore Farker. 00 

FOLLER'S (MARGARET) Complete Works 
including as by ee x 


aud others. A pew edition, 6 Vols. . 9.00 


ALTON FRANCIS.) Hereditary Genius, 
So inal . tte sane ana — us 
GOETHE'S — — into nen 
Verse by Ba, in 8 
N Motor i jino i 15 
Carlyle. orerad of Gosthe, i 
and Dorothea, . 
len Fro n nT”) 
r (we. R. 
r ond 


II. In Boo 


sss. . eee LD0 


samppa Erp 20 Painter's 
175 2 Aart.. 


Intellectual Lite 
Obapters on Animals., 


- HAMILTON (@aliy, ObUd World, Part Bso- 


Ould World: Part Fist. . I 
h — Lactate 3.50 
i — psassvavsado 
Logical Lectures ... eee ses serene 350 
e poe 
Iustrated Library Edition, Nine von: 

Fer Vol tees eee eee e968 100 
Twice-Tald 
Mosses from an Old Manse. 

R Luer, and The Bitthedals 
The House of the Seven Gabian, anA Tap 
The Marble om. 

The English Note-Books. 

sue American an Nove: Books. 

© French sod Italian Note- Books, 
Sar l Momo, end £eptirates Felten. 
HIGGINBSON'S (T. W. Gas Doce Papeis L, 

fee et ica 1 
Atlantic r PEPER 2.00 
Drin, desde eee süden 


6.0 | LEGGES S ne” Lite and Tesshings..., 
hinsse Ca 


Ml, Foods. th. 2 11 
IV. Mind aud’ Bur- The The. Thesriss 
Wel el 388 By Alex. Bain. 


V. 


N of 0 
The 3 t Boalology. By Herbert 


JERROLD (DOUGLAS), Fireside Saints, Mer. 
Olaade’s Talk, and other Papers, 1.80 

n! en Oriental 
and their on Jo Univerens 


— 


ne, 


JOSEPHUS. The — Works of Miavias 
Josephus, the Jewish Historian,,........... 2.50 


— 


JOWETT, The Di of Trans- 
lated into Analysis and Intro- 
e b 888 Master of 
fessor of G: Four vols...... aoe 1.00 

| | KEER (ORPHEUS 0), Torsatitiiias, P 
e montana ee. , 
22 2228 Bistory of the Rise and 
HAH C 10 


4 447% BOO 


i 


. 1 
309 


Confucius and O; 
LESENE (9 aE Nathan the Wise. — 
LEWES’ Phys: 


Pree) 


88 Philosoph sro 
rege down to the Fresant 100 


LEWES (Q, H.) The Stony of Goothe’s Lass. 


RV. RAPHAEL, D'O), WhatisJu- 
Milam yond N Werz — 
r (H. W.) Poema. * 


2 S 


Prose Works, Portrait 


LOWELL (Mus. A. C.) Posies for Obildren, .75 


LUBBOOK (SIR JOHN). 
don, and he Prima 
* ve Condition o 


LYELL’'S Principles of Geology. 2 voll. or 


MAODONALD (GEORGE) The Vioar’s 
Daughter — . 150 


MANN Tona 
( RACK). {Tne I4fe of Horace 


ra arèn 208 iaiia 12 


Annual 
Annual L on Education, from 1839 to uu 
e 1 . Walde "ot 
Las 


— 222 „ũ„ñĩ 3 


G—ͤ—ͤ[—— ewe ROO een ATR Eee EEO Eee eee 


Thoughts Selected 
Horace Mann From the Welling ress. 


MARTINRAT Gaus.) Seti — Fhiloseph- 


CH eRe F.D.) The Ground and 


—[p— «*4«ö)ũ ͤũ eeee 


Monies ect of 75 


— (CHARLES) Oonversion of 
Jon version of of the Northern Natlans. 
BEE ORT STUART.) Plesertations und 


1.80 


Denn Was and orani mie. 


Lites and Works... 


C92 22««rt᷑„6ũ̃õẽw· y· 


MILLER (JOAQUIN) fongsort the — 


MIVAAT (ST, GEO.) On the Gənəsis of 
Se . 


— PE ͥE— L 2 —2̃ ee 


MORLEY Nr JOHN.) Von 
Rousseau, 2 


Vola. ee sees sda es 


MOULTON (LOUISE OHAN: = 
B ( DLEE) Bod 


Pitti itt ir teres 


III. 
erature, Biography 
HUGO'S (v New Novel, “ "Ninety-Threo”.. L75 1 “ 
HUMBOLDT (ALEXANDER VON), Life 
ATADA iOa fous the OAAS dee one NASBY (PETROLEUM V). Swingin’ Bound 
three portraits. eie aakedatesaratehiteondy SOMO = A eee H 
af afc Ae e . Leo . 
HUNT'S un. HELEN) = ae NEWMAN (FRANOIS W.) 
Bia of Wi erer 8 125 Hebrew Monarchy. * 
HUXLEY’S Man's Pinos in Nature... L| of the Fu 
of Bpecles . vee 100 Fhilanthropy. . . 222 sses 1.75 
More Ort on Darwin i Theilsm, and Pradtieai. , 4.25 
Manual of the Anatomy of Vertebrated si PARKER , ) A Discourse ot aie 
Lay Bermons, Addresses, and Reviews. 
Tie Morigen? the Gea bii 
E 
Bonga of %%% 4 6 to 
INAELOW'A (JEAN) Prose. Of the Bkel- His Franklin, Washing- 
bees, LTB ton, Adams, and Jefferson, With I 
5 for Stores: =, 13s troduction by Rev, O. B. 1. * 
Btories told to s ià The two Ohristmas 
er 5 42 and MDOCOLY, A Onristmne tory 40 
Hopes the Fairy: & der: E | PARSONS (THEOPHILUS. The Infinite 
INGERSOLL'S (ROBT. G.) “The Gods and Other Cho Finite .,.,.cccsseseerecseecesencnanees LOD 
Tas Ghosts, sid. Te eee 1 (ELIZABETH on TDO aaa 
INTERNATIONAL SOLENTIFIO SERIES, — 12 
No. I. Forms of Mater, in Olouds, Rain, 1.50 
Rivera, loo, and Glactere. By oki Tyn- , 125 
a age ee Sei 25 15 
Na Selection tanoa” PROOTEE'S (ADELAIDE 4.) Foems, For- 
to Political Boalety.. "By Walter Bagobet trait. Cabinet Editon. . . . 200 


2.00 Ta ‘History of English L — 


1.70 FROOTOK (RI 


OHARD A.) Uther W. 
than Ours: a of Worlds — 2 
. under mae 2 MH 


‘colored 
gh Balance got Zcit Bu Aieri 


rA a LIB, 


and Physical Conditions, with m 
nar Photographsand many Plates, 


NO os 4 — ren 


The Expause of Head ven pr] 
EOSSETTI. mum a) A bade of 


ve Bebe 


8 E.) ae 7 —— a 
tie Fhyatoat C ei don of the Hes Heavenly 110 
e o B * Huxisy, P, 

3. Odem — sf Pret. eee 2 
1, Fhysias, Stewart, With U- S 


kio, LL.D, 
SOOTT’S Waverley Novela, 28 vols. . . . JI. 
SUOTT'S (THO: The 

y 0 K. Engliab Life of 


i e . 2 
* 


SMILES'S(BAMUEL.) Holf-Help,........... LS 
SPENCER (HERBERT.) Education, 
lectual, Moral, and F Ayalon screed rw 25 
e dest Pay P — ida a paa] 
alto Hi Lt 


— in Baianos, 2 
cy Now in Golane, Piia 


piy ‘Boctology. Parts sa 


i 


stows 
Vadis Tama 0 


suossa bee dee L 
Sigs sere: eser tasses 


LN — (D. F.) The Old Faith and the 


Now ‘Lite’ or Jesna 1 
om. 1 vola 


—(ͤ— ð7k —ᷓ(ü„tͥ4AB 4 7 25 „ 


Nr a. 1n 


Teer tias iar aas e 
Tuko W DA 


ů—(—U— õ«4.łſB0Ww „3 


TESNYSON'S (ALFRED) ron 


THACKERAY 'S(W T M) Novale; Housebolg 
Xitron, 6 volumes, Per rol., 


jewoomes. 
of 
Ths Vv 


Writings, 
tion. Uniform with the N 
pletein b vols. With new Poraa Pore. 
ear it edition includes all the mattar in the lee 


a tg miik ELAN 4 


* (E. D.) Walden or, Lite "u 


TOR WARD B, The Early Hister 
E eles toe tn 


HU 
vs EEDESEEE E E 5 PENSE 


WARNER'S (ORARLES D ia 
E J My Bummer 


25 cares Amonun 
Theodore Par. i —j— f.. 


— — E. P.) Lerne leven Tate ses 
Easays Sud Beviaws.. is. 


SEEGERS Si sit 2 


and the Revolution 


8 — A.D, T A Bu 
waite's 
Ho Btory 


Pansies, A volume of Pn. 


WHITTIER'S (JOHN Q.) Poems. I vol .... 
Obuda Lif 


—— V. 33 2222„u 1 
— 


ADDERS) 


THE INDEX, 


231 Washington Bi., Boston. 
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TEE INDEX --MARCHEH 6, 1879. 


To BOOEK-BUYEEBS.|4 CHEAP OFFER. FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIA- 
TION, 


Fiesse examine the fine list of POPU- 
LAR BOOKS on the 


to wide of this 
papo: Any OBTAIN. BOOK NOT IN 
LIST will be furnished to order, 


Address THE INDEX, 231 Washington Bt., 
JBOUND VOLUMES OF THE 


Le 7 8, 


8 Past big Ld now ready 


lete for the 
ee ee Price e 


ington Street, 9 * A 
M. J. SAVAGE’S NEW NOVEL, 


Bluffton, 


Describing in a very interesting way the 
processes of mental evolution by which a 
pung K Orthodor, minister becomes radical. 
Price $1.60. 
, by the same author, 


The Religion of Evolution : | ™- 


“An exposition of religion in the light of 
the most advanced date A Beane and 
reverent thinker." —. Price 
pa . Address THE INDEX. Washing- 
n Street, Boston, 


B. F. UNDERWOOD’S 


A COMPLETE BET of INDEX TRAOTS, 
from No. 1 to 15 inclusive, will be mailed to 
* the prepayment of 80 CENTS. 


No. 0. 1 Washington Bt., Boston, Mass, 
T H E I N D E X 


IN ENGLAND. 


THE INDEX will be forwarded free by post 
to any ny part of the United Kingdo: 
Shing vee Gai Wore igh suing 
— should be ssaae i > 
tional * & 2 payable to Francis 


wood A 
Meus THE INDEX, 
231 Washington Street, Boston, U.. A. 


TO THE AMERICAN PAT- 
RONS OF 


CHOICE LITERATURE. 


8 have made arrangements with Messrs. 


London, — ge for 


man & HALL, 
ane right to pubtinhiad American 


The Fortnightly Review, 


Hilited by JOHN MORLEY, 
and are 2 bushing this celebrated 


Month): from a special duplicate 
net of N pintes, whiah are forwarded 
DEBATES. from England so so promptly — to * to 
produce each not only an exac 
I, Undertoood-Marples. Questions: aa Ble of this able Review, but to pabi 
Atheism and Materialism and Modern — 2 it almost at the same time the original 
tioiam illogical and contrary to reason from England. Itis in eve canal 
“Doea the Bible contain evidence above all | to the London issue, at abou’ the * 
other books of its divine origin?” 110 fal effort will place in the 
paget, cloth, Price, 60 cents. hands of an era the freshest 


öss- Underwood. Questions: 18 
ma ‘Chris an Religion as set forth in the 
New Testament true in fact, and of divine 
origin?” “Ia the * . in man 
of its . science an 
morals, and of human oats 7* 170 pages, 


Price, 60 centa. 
PPgdrevs THE INDEX, 231 Washington 
Btreet, Boston. 


PUBLIS HED WEEE IT. Pier 
TWOPENCE. 


THE SECULAR REVIEW, 


EDITED BY CRARLES WATTS. 


The SECULAR REVIEW is the leading 
organ of Secularism, and each week has 
Special Articles on Tneological, Soctal, Bot- 
entific, and Political Subjects. Ita distinc- 
tive features are the advocacy of Construc- 
tive Secularism, and the dissemination of 
useful information on all questions which 
affect the welfare of the people. Letters 
are inserted in ita “OPEN COLUMN” from all 
who are courteous in the expression of their 
views; while a special department is allotted 
for “NOTES AND QUERIES," 

The Contributors to the SECULAR RE- 
VIEW comprise the principal adyooates of 
1 including ita founder, G. J. 


1 Warts, tne red 
N Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


G00 PHOTOGRAPHS 


or 

O. B. FROTHINGHAM, 
T. W. HIGGINSON, 

W. J. POTTER, 
W. H. SPENCER, 
F. W. NEWMAN, 
CHAS. VOYSEY, 
A. W. STEVENS, 
K. H. BANNEY, 
F. E. ABBOT, 


Are now for sale at the office of THE INDEX, 
aad will be mailed postpaid to any address 
on receipt of price. Single Photographs, 35 
cents each; complete Set of Nine Photo- 
graphs, 81.50, 

Addrons, 

No. i Washington St., Boeton, 


[HE 
Popular Science Monthly. 


OONDUOTED BY 
E. L. and W. J. YOUMANS. 
Containing arin ype iy and inte 
ticles and abstracts of articles, original, sə- 
lected, and illustrated, from the pens of the 
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HERE 18 a wall of wos which will find an echo in 

the soule of many a disconsolate theorist :— 
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Where ther’ ollua is critters about with long pins 
4-prickin’ the globes we've blowed up with sesh care, 
An' provin’ ther’ g nothin' inside but bad air.“ 


Tue Frast LIBERAL LEAGUE of Boston will meet 
next Sunday afternoon, at 3 o'clock, in the Woman's 
Club Rooms, 4 Park Street. F. E. Abbot will read 
a paper on the question, “What is Truth?” and 
Miss J, P. Titcomb kindly promises to furnish 
music for the occasion. All friends of this League 
are invited to attend. 


Rey. Jous Wess died in thie city last Sunday 
noon, and was to be buried on Wednesday at eleven 
o' clock. One of the pioneers of the Free Religious 
movement, remarkable for bis literary geminus and 
attainments, has gone to his rest. On the eve of 
going to press, we can barely mention the sad event 
this week, and must postpone to our nert issue a 
faller notice of It. 


THE New York Tribune publishes this as an odd 
clause in a will,“ but we aboald like to sea such 
“oddity” cease to be such by becoming fashionable: 
“A man died near Baltimore recently, who wished 
no funeral honors shoald be pald him, and In his 
will made a special request of that nature. He 
wished a plain shroud; no flowers; ‘no mock dis- 
play’; no services in a church; no mark where he 
was buried unless some child or children should be 
moved to place one there; no mourning garments for 
his family, as he was ‘persuaded this has become a 
solemn mockery’; and no eulogies over his remains. 
‘If there was one trait of my character,’ he said, 
‘worthy of imitation, then imitate it, and with the 
last look bury all my imperfections and infirmities 
with my remains.’ These requeste he directed to 
have read at his funeral. It is said that the leading 
traits of the man’s character were honesty and truth- 
fulness,” 


THE PRINCIPLE of the second plank of the Roches- 
ter platform is steadily, even if slowly, forcing its 
way Into the public mind. The Penn Monthly sees in 
the resolutions of the Virginia Legislature and those 
of the Democratic minority in the United States 
Senate this meaning: that no restraints are to be 
put upon the ex-slaveholders when they see fit to stop 
thelr former chattels from fooling with politics”; and 
it sees no posable protection for the political rights 
guaranteed to the freedmen by the Constitution, un- 
less the North shall “consolidate this time to some 
purpose, and give the national courta the right of 
appellate jurisdiction in every case where the court ia 
satisfied that the courta of the States will not give 
speedy and just jadgment.” As things now stand 
“the rights of an American citizen can only be pro- 
tected against foreign invasion or outrage, The 
worst extremities may be inflicted on him at home, 
in retaliation for the conscientious discharge of his 
duties as a citizen, and it seems without redress.” 


Tue Scientific American quotes this ‘‘Original Ad- 
vice for Drinkers” from a lecture by C. T. Campbell, 
at Mayville, Kentucky: ‘‘Bar-keepers In this city pay 
on an average $2 per gallon for whiskey, One gallon 
contains an average of aixty-five drinks, and at ten 
cents a drink the poor man pays $6.50 per gallon for 
his whiskey. In other words, he paye $2 for the 
whiskey and $4.50 to a man for handing it over the 
bar, Make your wife yourbar-keeper. Lend her two 
dollars to buy a gallon of whiskey for a beginning, and 
every time you wauta drink go to her and pay ten 
cents for it. By the time you have drank a gallon 
she will have $6.60, or enough money to refund the 
$2 borrowed of yon, to pay for another gallon of 
liquor, and have a balance of $2.50. She will be able 


to conduct future operations on her own capital, and 
when you become an inebriate, unable to support 
yourself, shunned and despized by all respectable 
persons, your wife will have enough money to keep 
you until you get ready to fill a drankard’s grave.“ 

Tee VINELAND Independent lo on the side of true 
liberalism: The Free Religions Association of the 
United States lately held a special convention at 
Providence, R. I., at which the President, Prof, 
Felix Adler, the celebrated liberal Jew, sounded the 
following moral watchword: ‘Bat there ts a religion 
which admits of no choice, where we will be as dog- 
matic as you will, severe as you will, yea, intolerant 
as you will: itis the religion of morality. Liberal- 
ism must stand on virtue, Radicalism has one plank 
where It tolerates no difference of belief: that plank 
is purity.’ This declaration has raleed a howl most 
unearthly from the ranks of the irresponsibles, who 
believe that free is a word which signifies a sort of 
chaotic devilishness, an utter disregard and disbelief 
in obligations, an allegiance to nothing, a bellef in no- 
body, a performance of nothing except what ls deter- 
mined by the loose law of attraction and repulsion, 
which operates in their sentimental constitutions, 
They consider that the freedom more divine than any 
other, the right more individaal and precions, ls that 
freedom and that right which allows them the privi- 
lege to ‘slop over’ in a moral sense whenever they 
please, Mr. Adler's declaration puts him uncom- 
promisingly on the right side, Creeds may rise or 
creeda may fall, sects may multiply or diminish, yet 
while there is a common reverence and respect for the 
proved and established moral laws of the world, pub- 
lic virtue will thrive and wax strong. There is 2 ten- 
dency to bridge over the apeculative chasms which 
have divided the moral workers in the world so long, 
to osease to quarrel over the non-sesentlals of creed 
and dogma, and to come up on the common level of 
acommon endeavor in behalf of that truth, the em- 
bodiment of a practical virtue which alone makes 
free. 

THIS ASTONISHING paragraph is from the Boston 
Herald of March T: An old man died in thie city 
a few months ago, a man loved and respected, TuE 
INDEX, which can't bear to hear about ‘Bob’ Inger- 
soll, and even takes talk about ‘Ben’ Franklin as an 
affront to ita higher culture, tells a story about ‘old 
R——, as it calls him, and hints that the man dis- 
graced himself on a public occasion, Everybody 
knows to whom Tue INDEX refers, and everybody 
sees how much honesty there is in its complaints 
when a paper happens to speak of ‘Tom’ Pains, and 
they are complaints loud and prolonged.” The an- 
ecdote which we found floating in the Boston papers 
about old R——” waa quoted in our last issue, with 
the proper quotation marks; and the Herald knows 
well we did not father that story, as it more than 
suggests that wedid. We had not then, and have 
not now, the slightest guess as to old R——’s”’ iden- 
tity, and supposed him to be probably a mythical 
personage, invented for the purpose of telling a good 
joke with a delusive flavor of history, The story it- 
self does not at all, in our judgment, “hint that the 
man disgraced himself on a public occasion,” but only 
shows the wit with which he parried a merely jocose 
accusation of drunkenness, If there was really any 
such person as old R——,” and if anybody took the 
anecdote (quoted by us as a mere illustration) to be 
a reflection on his character, we disclaim all knowl- 
edge of the facts and all intention to make the re- 
flection. But “everybody sees how much honesty 
chere is“ in the Herald’a catching at a current ancc- 
dote, going the rounds of the press and merely 
quoted as such here, as the foundation for a frivo- 
lona charge of Inconsistency against THE INDEX. 
The Herald's bark, however, is worse than ita bite; 
there is no other daily in Boston which is usually 20 
fair to heretics and free thinkers, 
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The Mission of Free Religion in the 
Realm of Morals. 


BY OHARLES E. PERKINS. 


Eight centuries agon Persian poet, whose insight 
Into the mysterious philosophy of the mind was both 
deep and rare, wrote these lines :— 

“j gent Soul the Invisible, 
Some letter of that After-life to spell; 
And by and by my Soul returned to me 
And anawereéd: ‘I Myself am Heaven and Hall.“ 


What transpires after we put off thie garb of mor- 
tality Is as much a mystery now as it was in that dim 
when Omar Khayyám lived and sung. Man has 
filled the world with material inventions, has annihi- 
lated distances, made captive the lightning, forced all 
elements into his service. He has descended into the 
bowels of the earth and compelled from Nature a 
rendition of her most precious secrets. The history 
of creation, so long enshrouded in myth, is in a fair 
way of belng clearly demonstrated, and it would seem 
at firat glance as though naught could withstand the 
scrutiny of this prying biped. But death comes, the 
tireless brain ceases, the busy hands are stilled, 
the eloquent lipa are dumb, and the life within, the 
divine essence, the soul which but lately animated 
all who can trace its flight? Who can say whether 
it be dead or liveth ? 

The vast and indeed overwhelming weight of opin- 
{on Is now and has ever been upon the side of immor- 
tality. 

Faw of us ever attain in full the objects of our 
desires; few of us, no matter to what length of days 
wo may survive, are without some plan of future 
work which death Is eure to interrupt. It is this fact, 
the knowledge that a limited existence can never 
satisfy, that has made mankind in avery age and 
clime reach out appealingly after something more of 
life. The yearning of the heart will not be stilled by 
anything leas than the promise of a future, and that 
futore eternal. When theology came, and with a 
voice of authority gave utterance to the predominaut 
thought of humanity, It made futurity certain, So 
long as faith In it remained, no doubt of immortality 
troubled mankind. But theology was not a science, 
it was not progressive; very foolishly It attempted to 
stay the onward march of intellect, and In the con- 
flict that ensued found its power materially lessened. 
It had asserted many things and claimed unques- 
tioned reliance upon many doctrines which were 
capable of being entirely undermined by E 
nay, Whose faleity was clearly proven. Still It re- 
tained its hold upon great numbers of people because 
of its promise of immortality, Others, however, see- 
ing in how many instances error had formed part of 
ita teachings, r to question Ita proof of an after- 
life,—when lol there waa no proof, It was taught In 
a sacred book esteemed by theologists the Word of 
God, but of the muthenticity of this claim proof was 
also utterly lacking. So, after many centuries of 
calm and untroubled falth in a hereafter, based upon 
the assurances of theology, mankind have In thie later 
age found themselves occupying ths same groand, 
and vexed with the same great questions that have 
ever agitated the race, and, despite their material 
advancement, no nearer à solution of the problem 
than their primitive progenitors. Nor is there any 
reason for supposing that more light will ever be 
shed ae the question. 
ia to rely upon the inner consciousness which flutters 
with a hope of eternity. The evidence of design in 
all things in Nature is so overwhelming that we find 


Isfied that a culmination should be reached in the 
brief space of earthly life; and, as her capabilities are 

ted, we refuse to believe that death is more 
than the Initial step in life. We will trosther for 
time and eternity.” 

Even so trust her for the future. It ie the part of 
wisdom, and one of those rare instances in which 
faith, pure and unf „ is altogether profitable, 
But let us not be unmindfal that, while faith alone 
sees through the obscurity which enshrouds the here- 
after, the t fact of present existence is unques- 
Uonable. It is with the life of the nineteenth cen- 
tury that our lot is cast, and in it our duties are 
found. It ie unwise to dwell upon the great problem 
to an extent which interferes with the practical af- 
fairs of to day, for there Is enough of interest in this 
world to furnish food for reflection, as well as work, 
for each of ite inhabitants during his entire lifetime. 

It is far more essential that man's daily walk 
should be gaided by virtue and probity than that his 
— a should be trained in any special school of 

ef. 


“Judgment ahould stand the monitor of faith; 
Bo faith shall not prove recreant to her trust, 
And teach her devotees to persecute 

For conscience’ sake, ‘Tis of smali moment 
Whether God be God or Allah, so the heart 

Be tight. And though men's love of Nature for herself 
Convey to him no hint of higher power, 

Nor any ruler suve eterpval law, 

TI mportant. Life It js, 

Not death, that moet concerns us. 

Por if the leading thought of all the race, 

Boru of its woes and wrongs, its hopes and feare, 
Its shattered luve+ aud tasks all incomplete, 

Be true, then must it be that he 

Whose path is marked by kindly deeds, 

Whose record shuwe no blot, or atain of crime, 
Nor aught that can bis honesty impeach, 

Is fitted best to make the journey thence.” 


Whether there be a continuation of exiatence or 
not, the words of the poet are of equal significance. 
“I myself am Heaven and Lell,” Life is to = great 
extent what we make it. There may be instances, 
no doubt there are, in which a life may seem to be 


The most that can be done 


it easy to say, Our great Mother could never be aat-. 


the sport of fate, adverse circumstances presiding at 
its birth and remaining with it until the grave is 
reached; bat such cases are exceptional. Generally 
speaking, man is the architect of his own destiny; he 
may sow seeds the fruits of which shall turn to gall 
upon the tongue, and whose final harvest shall be 
death, or he may so order his conduct as to secure 
the greatest possible amount of earthly happiness. 
The reproving conscience, the ceaseless unrest, the 
craving for the unattainable of the one, shall make 
hell a sad reality to him, while the peace of mind 
attendant upon honor and ete 4a shall fill the up- 
right man with a heavenly r It ls for this 
heaven that we would have all mankind strive. 
Strictly within the reach of all, It is surprising that 
any will rest content with less than its full fruition, 
But the gilded ways of vice have a strange fascina- 
tlon for poor mortality. Often a mere taste of vi- 
cions pleasure seems to destroy completely the moral 
barriers of life, and a flood of evil sweeps the wreck 
away upon Ita eddylng bosom, to be stranded at last 
upon the gloomy confines of despalr. 

Until the laws can be invoked with far greater 
effect than la now possible In the work of suppress- 
ing the fountalna of crime, the number of those who 
annually go down the road to ruin cannot be measu- 
rably decreased, and no better enforcement of law can 
be expected until public sentiment is educated toa 
higher moral stand point. 

Every board of excise in the land knows that, in 
licensing ram-shops, it le establishing schools of 
crime, erever intoxicating liquore are sold, mis- 
ery, destitution, and pauperlsm follow as surely as 
the night the day. Earnest men have devoted thelr 
lives to the work of suppreeslng this wicked trafic, 
with what success we know too well. Within its 
bosom the Christian Church nourishes rum-drinkers, 
rom-sellars, and another clase of persons who may 
fitly be termed rum-landlords. While there ars 
many notable instances among gyman and lay- 
men of those who speak ont fearlessly for right, and 


attack the monster with all the wea at their com- 
mand, the moral sentiment of the Church at large is 
dead to all the sin and horror of it. It is not too 


much to say that, If the whole power of Christianity 
were axerted in this direction, the most prolific aource 
of evil would be abolished; but from a aystem which 
places Ita supreme reliance upon doctrine, leaving the 
question of morala in the category of side issues, it is 
idle to expect whole-souled work for the real regen- 
eration of mankind, We are too much accustomed 
to looking upon past ages as the only heroic ones; 
too prone to settle back In comfortable indifference, 
as tho the only-battles worth fighting had been 
won. True, men are no longer called upon to seal 
their faith with blood; the stake no longer holds its 
writhing victim; the dungeon no more echoes the 
weary footfalls or listens to the of the prisoner 
ar ay AN an — civil and religious 

as made suc p „ have we 
nothing more to . ‘all history proves 
that no sooner ls one great obstacle to the happiness 
of humanity removed than another usurpe Ita place. 
Every four years all patriotic Americans are called 
upon io the moet appealing accents to save their 
country,—nover before was it In such a strait, never 
before did shoale and quicksands so threaten the 
pase of the ship of State. Unless Brown is 
elected to the chief magistracy the Republic will be 
at an end. If haply, however, all good men and true 
respond to thie appeal, and rally around him in suf- 
ficlent numbers, the dread calamity will be averted, 
affaire will assume their wonted aspect, and peace 
and prosperity be assured. 

The sovereigns rally, Brown ls elected; but the 
millenium is as far in the distance as aver. Unfore- 
seen difficulties confront the new officer at tha be- 
ginning of his official career, and are conquered, if at 
all, only to expose others to view. 

If there be any real force in religion, it must mani- 
fest Itself by dealing with the great obstacles to mo- 
rality. Science will not attempt the work. Philoso- 
phy sees the evil, but dreamily, and refuses to enlist 
3 it. Christianity has proven itself unequal to 

e task. Shall we then concede that religion Is baf- 
fled? No! Let it be sald, to humanlty's credit, 
there le æ religion higher than Christianity, greater 
and grander than any established syetem, because lt 
comprebends all that la lofty, pure, and noble in 
every creed. Tos after truth, wherever sit- 
usted, to aspirants for a higher life, to philanthro- 
pists, to lovers of virtue, It reaches out a beckoning 

and. 

Is there not room for this new rellglon, —new, yet 
old, because based upon eternal truths as hoary as 
earth {tself,—is there not a work forit to do? Let 
the prisons, the almshouses, the blighted homes, the 
reeking dram-shops, the nojay brothels, the gamblers’ 
dens, make reply. In this mammon-worshipplog, 
time-serving age, there is apies opportunity for 
herolam than ever the age of chivalry produced. 
Within its own bosom humanity nourishes the viper 
that feeds upon ita vitals, The great question is, 
What shall be done to save man from himself—how 
shall he be aroused from the moral lethargy into 
which he has fallen? To the solution of this prob- 
lem Free Religion should bring all its forces to bear, 
There is no longer faith in the ancient mode of re- 
generation prescribed by theology, and thure is immi- 
nent danger that widespread pessimism will result 
from the exposure of ita fallacies. Free Religion 
should teach man to have faith in himself, to work 
for his own salvation, to live wirtuonsly. It should 
offer him a rational hope of reward in place of the 
untenable axpectation which he had previously cher- 
ished. It should teach him that a life devoted to 
noble aima is bis best preparation for death It 
should seek to elevate all classes, and should shrink 
from no sacrifices in attempting to reclaim the week 
and erring. 
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II Free ee enters heartily into this work it 
will live; but if it fritters away ite time in vain theo- 
rizing its death will not be long delayed. Believing 
that the words of the Persian post contained a 
of priceless truth, it should be the labor of all reform - 
ers to Increase the realization of heaven within their 
souls, and so to enlarge ite boundaries by earnes 
timely, and efficient work as that ultimately it 
include humanity entire. 

Oswrdo, N. T., Feb. 24, 1879. 


[For THE IFDEŻ.]) 
RADICAL AND LIBERAL CONSERVATISM. 


Whenever a party shall aries with patient assidaity 
to probe every mischief to its roots, and, amid the 
Babel of conflicting passlone, to weigh all arguments 
in an equal balance, and, not too easily tantalized 
with novelties, to guard with jealous loyalty the pre- 
clous heritage which each generation receives from 
the preceding one, that party will deserve the sapiring 
desigaoation of the radical and liberal conservative 
party. 

Vary many of the best and wisest among men have 
always been wont to pay an exceedingly high defer- 
ence to convention, while nambers not excelling in 
wisdom, but rather defective therein, have every where 
made themselves . dy the ridicule and 
3 which they have tried to h upon the 
same. Nor le It difficult to understand why this 
should be the case, or what that is in convention 
which makes it worthy of this deference, not to say 
reverence, What is convention? Iv it not the result 
of the consclentious efforts of the best and capablest 
submitted to unsparing criticisms and subject to 
continual revision, the wisest of the wisdom of the 
wisest of the wise? And this,” says the conserva- 
tive, thle is what perhaps some maudlin tinker and 
pot-house oracle thinks himself competent to improve 
upon. Amid the Inspiring fumes of German beer or 

rench abelnthe, this sage expects that he shall be 
able to tinker the most complex institutions with as 
much success as cans and kettles. This is your Red 
who concludes that he mast have a i wealth of 
ideas only because be ls conscious of an exceeding 
poverty of material possessions and an utter bank- 
ruptcy of principles and scruples, Hand over the 
direction of affairs to him, and he will commence with 
the abolition of all rule and harmony ae of 
cleaning the sheet of paper; as if one sho set fire 
to a city because some atreeta were crooked, and to 
purify the atmosphere. An empty stomach makes 3 
philosopher. This la his view. But the wise man 
aaya: Give me neither poverty nor riches, Our 
amiable and sagacious Red loves to clean the sheet of 
paper. Let him begin with his own mind, and learn 
to distinguish between tho fruits of laborious investi- 
E the floating pictures of his distempered 

ancy. 

Such lo the judgment which the conservative 
passes npon the ; and then, elate with self-com- 
placency, he goes on to aver that to preecription the 
world owea every good which she possesses, because 
without it nothing could be built upon a lasting 
basis. The innovative (I am forced to coln that 
word, the term liberal being wholly inadmisalble in 
this connection because it bega the queation In dis- 
pute, and becanse liberalism is not really os to 
Conservatism, but to bigotry),—the Innovative, even 
of the soberest type, proceeds the conservative, is an 
apostle of anarchy and chaos, 

Since many more changes are proposed than made, 
and since, of the fallures, most deserved to fall, it 
follows that convervatlem is of tener right then wrong; 
and It ought to be conceded that not merely a few 
fanatics, bat the whole Innovative party, hath, In 
different countries and upon several occasions, been 
justly chargeable with that immoral recklessness 
which la no leas injurious in its consequences than 
deliberate wickedness. When Mill lays down that 
the conservative party is the stupidest by the vary 
law of Its existence, he eays what may not be appli- 
cable to the very leaders of the party for a whole 
generation or more. But the conservatism which 
gives the party most of its effective power ls an in- 
atinct, a via inertlæ, a quality more animal than 
human. The period of the evolution of this quality 
in any creature marke the period of the creature's 
entrance upon the arena of conscious activity. The 
polypoid, the sea-anemone, have become conserva- 
Vive; they cling to the rock or anything they may 
lia upon. Just so do the vulgar c to the estab- 
lished order. Stronger animals get rampant and 
aggressive, always in pursuit, like the daughters of 
the horse leech, crying: Give! Give! The genius of 
reform ls originally one with the genius of revolt, 
being a pioneering energy hewing outa path. Thus 
it alarms the unawakened, Dr. Johnson said: All 
Whiggism is detestable, because it is the negation of 
Principle. The firat Whig was the devil.“ Perhaps 
when he advised Mother Eye to learn the differance 
between good and evil! Rabaud St. Etienne said: 
“It becomes needful to renew. We must change 
ideas, laws, and manners; change men; change 
things; change names.. . All must be destroyed, 
since all is to be recreated.’’ Thie is sheer infataa- 
tion. But with time the historic sense develops, 
implying a loyalty to institutions, No need of re- 
torning to Nature; for, to quote Edmund Burke, 
Axt is man’s natare.” Edmund Burke accused the 
French convention of mapping ont France with a 
tape and a spirit-level for sole guidance. Thie was e 
misrepresentstion, bat it is true that there has been 
and still is a disastrous tendency among some classes 
of theorists to commit the fatal blunder of supposing 

that little else is needed for the control of man in 
his social and industrial relations but mere mechani- 
cal atlons and adjustments. What le really 
n is an acquaintance with our own nature; 


that lo, not with human nature in the abstract, or 
with the nature of saints or of sages, or with the 
nature of the South Ses Islanders, who kill their 
superannuated relatives to make soup, but with our 
Da ia RAGUMAN ADEMA, CAANG DOEDE 
ut ie perpe yc g; changing perpetually, 
but alwaye gradually, and not as citizen St. Etlenne 
would have wished. War and canolbaliem were the 
earliest civillzers of the race. When men frst learn 
to eat thelr mothers, work their wives, and bait wild- 
beast trape with their living children, they then for 
the firat time display that aptitude for affairs which 
A the —— se of the citizen we 
avery, des m, polygamy, were countenan y 
the sages of antiquity. Thecetore the reformer’a only 
art is to find s method In the sequence of events, 
and to await and seize the fitting opportanity. Thus 
there ia an instinct of conservatism, and there is a 
philosophy of conservatism. The masses are apt to 
alternately ewayed by fear and desire; and whether 
they stand still or whether they move, they are 
maag unressonable, but yet never wholly unresson- 
è. 


It would be better if the members of both parties 
would com themselves with a becoming modesty, 
since both alike owe their successes to qualities good 
and bad. “O Liberty, how many crimes are com- 
mitted in thy name! said Madame Roland. 
ways virtue and vice tread on each other’s heels. 
Close beside an honest zeal for justice come those 
angry passions which tell us of the beast. And, to 
our present pu foolhardiness ls christened enter- 
prise, and pusillanimity discretion. There is a forti- 
tade which follows reflection, and another which pre- 
cedes it. I knew a village cobbler who seemed to 
think that the globe would cease to turn upon its 
axis if he made Inferior shoes. This spirit is admir- 
able for a man in his trade, but the eame partiality 
intruded into public life becomes fatal, and one sees 
at once that to ask whether conservation or Innova- 
tion be the better, is like asking whether blue or yel- 
low be the better color. 

To on to something — The right prin- 
ciple is to conserve to the utmost, which all must 
allow to be sufficiently conservative. Obviously 
some things cannot be conserved. Nothing which is 
unsound is capable of belng conserved. Every house- 
wife 2 that, — — = dalar —4 x 
store of eggs or apples, a whole pile 
the mass, it ls a distinctly conservative policy to esti- 
mate the rotten ones, Conservation is thus a sifting 

rocas. Once, when Wendell Phillipe was denounc- 

ing slavery, some one threw a brick at him with ex- 
cellent aim. Phillips dodged the missile and let It 
smash upon the wall behind him, and then, holding 
up a fragment of it, ssid with a smile, “The man 
who threw this brick didn’t throw it at me, but at the 
idea which I am promaigating; but you cannot hit an 
ides witha brick.“ No, you cannot strike ideas with 
bricks, or wall them in or wall them ont therewith, or 
in any fashion subjugate ideas the instrumen- 
tality of bricks, Weare not even able to suppose a 
hell (or heaven!) where the spirit le not free, else 
were the just, of all men, most miserable. But if I 
am right and mankind wrong, mankind by suffrage 
gets command of bricks, but I retain best balance In 
ideas. The ayamni of bricks has no conserving 
virtue in it, conservatives ought to discard the 
use thereof in dealing with ideas, either to throw at 
le’s heads or to build dungeons with wherein to 
nearcerate such as dissent from their opinions. Not 
= can —— be secured, bat ay, wacker 
eguard; namely, by teaching men, as they may 
be taught, and are being taught, that whenever any 
received theory or any institution appears to their 
minds to be devold of merit or of meaning, that must 
needs be because they do not fully comprehend it; 
and that, accordingly, thelr business fs, not to abol- 
ish it, but first of all to get to comprehend it, lest 
hapiy unhallowed hands be laid on what is holy, and 
repentance come too late. 

“Wake Dancan with thy knocking; I would thou 
could’at!’’ 

Ses the necessary virtue lu preecription,—how time 
adapts and art adorns the growing institutloa. Con- 
sider the cast of the Catholic Church. No fitter 
illustration could be chosen. That Church owes 
most of ite credit and popularity to Ite many-sided- 
ness, and it owes its many eldeduess to its length of 
standing. Its appeals are addressed to sentiments not 
distinctively religious. The guenchless vitality of 
Catholicism admits of easy explanation. Man ls 
weak and lonely, awestruck and oppressed, because 
there are three words whereat experience mocks: 
peace, rest, and hope. The spirit sinks beneath the 
power of things. Man, woman, wants somewhat 
to lean on and to love. Catholicism meets those 
needs; it standa for the ideas of authority and beauty. 
Bebold the venerable structure, interesting, majestic, 
ornate, and lovely all at once! Protestantiem is an 
insane attempt to bring harmony out of discord, and 
to make ignorance and folly criterions of trath; to 

romote man to the lordship of passion and caprice, 

t Appeals to mental libertiniem. Judge whether 
you have time or not; jadge whether you are jadges 
or not; oe all for yourselves, and yet jadge all 
alike. The author of that mad revolt was a stubborn 
and licentious man. Does not history ssy that 
Luther was devold of veneration and yet sunk in su- 
pastron? He had the obstinate contumacy of s 
ull and something like a bull's intelligence. When 
he threw his ink-pot at the devil, twas the wisest 
use he ever put it to. Be not deceived. Protesta- 
tion is not reformation; furor of independence is not 
all commendable; the fable of the belly and the 
members has a moral; to disregard conditions is not 
to conquer them; to say is not to make itso, Where 
is liberty? It resides in power. The Church can 
show a raison d' etre; it works; the priest, the lay 
brother, the holy sister, minister to human needs. 


So al- 


After the close of the war of the rebellion, a com- 
pany of old soldiers at a place In Tennessee Invited a 
priest to come among them, and dispatched this card 
to their previous pastors: Before the war, you told 
us that Catholics were capable of committing every 
crime; that priests and nuns were all bad alike. We 
went to the war. We were lu hospitals, and we met 
with members of our own soclety ; but the only 
persons who did anything for us, or cared anyth 
abont us, were these same Catholics, the priests 
sisters that you so represented to us. è were in 
the prisons of the North, and it was the ename.“ 

The Protestant clergyman is forced to undertake 
the defence of his special sectarian system, which 
badly wants defending; a notable controversialist he, 
as ful) of matter as new bottles, with his fine on 
of the Bible, susceptible of some three hundred di- 
verse renderings, and alwaye too busy to mind his 
business. Au contratre, the Charch possesses organ- 
ization, discipline, subordination of ranks. Priest is 

riest, and knows what he ls; whereas a minister who 
a no priest,—whatis he? What does he know? 
What can he do? Can he forgive sins? He hath 
nelther privilege nor skill nor knowledge, 
second-rate. His word carries no authority. è 
may visit the poor and tend the slek, it he will, but 
with no peculiar advantage. He cannot administer 
extreme unction, He officlates In some ceremonies 
but what do they amount to? No one can attend 
the sacrifice of the mass at a cathedral without being 
moved and awed; but who ever felt an bot in- 
supportable ennui over that play of Hamiet with 
Hamlet left out,—mystic worship away from the 
proper accessories, the holy water, Incense, tapers, 
the quaint carvings in the lofty bg og A the curions 
symbols on the painted windows, the deathly chant, 
the dim ons light? 

Leaving Catholicism to the defence of the Catho- 
lics: what is not always understood is that the philos- 
opher and man of science is the natural advocate of 
conservatism ; the of on, or the transcen- 
dontalist, the revolutionary. experimentalist, 
who allows that Nature cannot be neald, is 
severely obliged to use discretion; but man of 
faith Is not restrained by fact, but only by his fancy. 
Edmund Burke remarked a connection not accidental 
detween political Incendiarism and à priori mets- 
physics, and that phil c statesman’s rare acu- 
men did not mislead him, The verdict of history is 
that the religious upheaval of the sixteenth century 
was attended with more and worse excesses than the 

y secular movement of the eighteenth; and even 
regard to that, Rousseau, much more than Voltaire 
or Diderot, was the apostle of the sans culottes. In 
fact, the movement was deeply tinged with supersti- 
tion after all. Robespierre lived long enough to sen- 
tence Fiébert for atheism in the true spirit of the In- 
quisition. Théroign de Méricourt, an abandoned 
woman who was the Deborah of the Parisian terma- 
gants, the it cranes of les pétréleuses, had 
always the Bible at her tongue’s end. No Voltairian 
was she, no student of the Encyclopedia. To expect 
that humam soclety can ever find an anchorage In 
the fantastical dogmas begotten of enthusiasm and 
delirium is to entertian a hope which sober sense dis- 
dains and history contradicts. ‘Be not drunk with 
wine, but filled with the spirit,” counsele Saint Paal; 
but experiencs proves that the intoxication of relig- 
lon ta still more baneful than that which results from 
wine. For when the light is darkness, how great is 
that darkness! ry 

There ls one phenomenon which may seem to milt- 
tate against the preceding view, but which really 
confirms it. The pious themselves will be the first 
to say that there are two things distinct and very dit- 
ferent; namely, faith engraven on the heart and crede 
formulated and set down on tablets, What need to 
paint that curious picture of the human soul? The 
first is loved because it rends the tenderest ties and 
lende to pains and shame and death; the last is chosen 
as the smoothest road to wealth and fortane’s favors. 
The establishment of crede ls the decadence of faith 
because, wherever faith exists, crede ls futile and 
nonsensical. The bare act of affirmation implies 
room for doubt. No one affirms what no one can 
deny. But ere a man adores, we must suppose that 
he believes. To kneel in prayer, and afterwards to 
avouch one’s falth,—why is it not a bathos? The 
crede for the unlettered fs a magic charm, like telling 
the Catholic or Buddhist beads, or grinding the 
prayer- machine; for the lettered it ls only drill. The 
religious element In the Bible contains no crede ; It 
consists of feeling seeking utterance in poetic meta- 

hor; and who does not see that contradiction, fatal 
prose, is the soul of poetry, which has to do with 
the irrational faculties of imagination and emotion? 
Religion consists in a | ious abandonment, to 
commune with one’s spirit and be still. The need 
of the devotes is to get himself expressed, an in the 
Imitatio Christi, because words ease the burdened 
soul like éjaculations, cries, and tears. There is here 
no question of doubt, because no room for error. 
The truth is in the passion. As Feuerbach sald: 
Not the attribute of the divinity, but the divineness 
or deity of the attribute, is the real divine being.” 
That is what enthralis the attention of the de . 
Now all meo possess all qualities, only in diffefent 
degrees, All therefore are religious; bat the saint is 
a person religious to excess, ili-balanced, lunatic, 
often splendid, but always dangerous, The State 
Church is an Insidioue device for repressing the 
vagaries of fanaticism, Saglorious enough and morally 
debasing, but effective for Its purpose. Pare religion 
is opposed to compromise; but human polity is based 
on compromises, aud State religion is nothing elsa but 
compromise, ‘‘Christis my „Saint Augus- 
tine said. That is, knowledge is vanity, godliness all 

in all. No bishop, no „ said James I. 

ARLES ELLERSHAW. 
New York CITY. 
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MR. UNDERWOOD'sS AHREST. 


The busy little borough of Irwin Station Is now in 
a state of agitation. It has been shaken as if by an 
earthquake. An infidel, a real, live, sure-enongh 
atheist, has polluted the village with his presence 
and tainted the atmosphere with hie doctrines. 
About three months ago there was organized in the 
village a society known as the ‘Liberal League,“ and 
ita progenitors claimed for It more of a political than a 
religious bias. A Leader reporter Saturday after- 
noon started to the scene of the turbulency, and after 
an hour’s jolting was dropped off a railway train 
at Irwin Station, A few moments later he was In 
one of the hotels the village affords, and in conversa- 
tion with a loquacious clerk, a young man who was 
just brimfal of the row, and anxious for an opportu- 
nity to give vent to all he didn’t know about the ‘‘free- 
thinkers.” After relleving himself of a ten-minutes’ 
flow of words, he volunteered the most Important in- 
formation of his talk with a statement that if the 
reporter Would just step over to Bill Crookson’s 
stors, William would tell all about it.“ The Leader 
man got a map of Bill’s location, and steered straight 
forthe spot. Mr, Crookson was on hand, attending 
to the wants of numerous customers, but, upon dle- 
covering the miasion of the quill-driver, sald, “If you 
will publish my true statement I am ready to un- 
bosom myself.“ The reporter mounted a convenient 
flour barrel, waved his pencil aloft, and told Mr. 
Crookson to fire away. The merchant then pro- 
ceeded as follows: ‘‘About three months ago a soci- 
ety was formed here, and was known as the ‘Liberal 
League.“ It was organized In part for political pur- 
poses, although most of its members were freethink- 
ers, We concluded to secure Mr. Underwood, of 
Boston, to deliver a series of lectures; and, with that 
object in view, Constable Bowser waited on Preeident 
McCormick, of the school-board, and obtained the 

e's or school-hall for the lecture. The president 
sald that under a resolution on the books of the 
school-board he could rent the hall for lectures, and 
consequently the hall would be secure. The con- 
stable told him that the first lectare would probsbly 
be on the theme, ‘Is there a Personal, Intelligent 
Deity? Two weeks ago Mr. Underwood Informed 
the L by letter he would lecture at Irwin Feb - 
ruary 4 and 5. The lectures were then advertised in 
the county papers and by posters. The cl of the 
boro! observed the advertisements, and warned 
their people against attending the lectures. 

“Rev. Titzel, pastor of the German Reformed 
Church, said the school-bali was built by Christian peo- 
ple, with Christian money, and the board ought not to 
permit it to be occupied by the unbelievers. He ad- 
vised his people rather to visit the most virnlent case 
of small-pox than hear these lectures. While there 
were many mutterings, no action was taken ‘until the 
day when the first lecture was to be delivered, except 
a visit to me from the janitor of the hall, Mr. Verner, 
Monday last, when he said it would be 8 for 
me to get an order from the president, indorsed by a 
majority of the school-directors, before he would open 
the hall. I called on Mr. Fleming, of the board, and 
stated what the janitor had sald; he answered, ‘I 
can’t concelve what authority he had for that; I 
meet that I get an order from the president of 
the , and he said, ‘I adyise you not to say any- 
thing about this, and there will be no trouble.’ On 
the day of the lecture the school-board held a mest- 
ing and resolved not to, let us use the hall. There 
were six members present, and all voted against us 
except President McCormick, After this action, the 
same day, I called upon the president and obtained 
from him a written order to the janitor; Mr. Crook- 
son here produced the order, which read as follows: 
The hall having bean rented to certain persons for 


to-night and to-morrow t, you will please open it 

or give up the key to A. M. Bowser or William 

Orookson. MoCoRHIOCR. 
‘Feb. 4, 1879.“ 


“I carried the order to the janitbr, read it to him, 
and he informed me the keys were in the hands of 
the high conatable of the borough, Benjamin Alls- 
worth. The president sald we were entitled to oc- 
cupy the hall n spite of the board’s action. Mr. 
Bowser went up to the school-hall, and when I went 
there later in the evening it was open. I suppose it 
was forced open, and don’t know who forced the 
doors. A mob of about two hundred people were 
down on the sidewalk talking excitedly, and by their 
actions keep! — out of the hall. Rev. Titzel, 
Tam told, sai 0 2 ought to be broken up, 
and Rev. Miller, of the Methodist Eplecopal Church’ 
was in the crowd as a leader. The high constable 
said that rather than let us occupy the hall he was in 
favor of blowing it up. The lecture was finished, 
and we concluded that as a majority of the people 
were opposed to our using the school-hall we would 
secure another room, Just as the lecture was about 
to commenca the following night at Gearing Hall, 
the sheriff and deputies entered and arrested Mr. 
Underwood, Constable Bowser, and myself for forci- 
bly entering the school-hall. We immediately en- 
tered ball In the sum of $500 each, and the lecture 
went on. Most of the audience were composed of 
church people, 

„Thursday night a public meeting was called at the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and attended by about 

hundred people. After organization a set of 
resolutions Indorsing and commending the actlon of 
the school-board were brought in by a committee ap- 
pointed for the purpose, Before the resolutions were 
adopted I arose to make a speech, and had pro- 
ed but a moment when Rey. Titzel interrupted 
me, saying I had no right to speak in a meeting called 
by Christian people, and intended only for those in 
favor of Christianity, I called him to order. The 
people commenced to stamp and hoot so that I 
could not speak, The resolutions that had been all 


prepared before the meeting by Rev. McElree were 
then adopted, and the meeting adjourned.” 

This was Mr. Crookson’s statement. In answer to 
further questions he said he had been a member of 
the church ae qaad since, and knew the League 
had not circula any obscene literature, Hey- 
wood’s Cupid's Yokes was a work on marriage, A 
petition had been sent to Congress asking for the re- 
peal or modification of the Comstock law against the 
circulation of obscene literature, because it was often 
used as an instrument agalnet freethinkers, and 
many thought the State should have jariediction In 
auch matters. 

Dr. McCormick, president of the school-board, was 
next visited at his office, and said some time last 
week he was waited on for the use of the hall, and 
gave it because for years it had been the custom for 
the president of the board to rent the hall to any 
parties who may desire the use of it, provided they 
wore citizens. ‘The members of the board, not being 
willing that these lectures should be delivered In the 
hall, invited me to call a meeting. I did so, and at 
that meeting it was resolved that the freethinkers 
shouldn’t have the hall, I alone opposing the reso- 
lution, Some time after the meeting two gentlemen 
called upon me, down at my office, and demanded an 
order for the keys. I told them what the board had 
done, and I was no longer in authority. They in- 
sisted it was a contract with the board, which the 
board alone could not annul. So I gave them a re- 
quest to the janitor for the keys, not as president of 
the school-board, but as a citizen. Of course I knew 
they could not get the keys on that request. Further 
than this, I have nothing to do with the matter. In 
justice to these two men, however, it is necessary to 
say that if they entered the building they did it be- 
cause they — they had a right to go in under 
the contract with me.“ 

“Are you a member of the Liberal League? No, 
Tam opposed to the propagation of unbelief. I have 
no sympathy whatever with that movement. I have 
always supported the Church. Itis the upholder of 
truth, good morals, and social order. I am opposed 
to all innovations on the established order. At the 
same time I want to oppose infidelity by argument, 
and not by bulldozing. A man may rightfully, under 
our institutions, advocate any heterodoxism, provided 
he does it decantly.“ 

„Why did you give an order, even as a citizen, for 
phe kaps, after the bosrd had refused the use of the 

“Simply as one who knew the fact of the previous 
contract when I had authority; and in part to get rid 
of an importunate man, as I knew the order would 
be utterly disregarded, I gave them an order just as 
a citizen, not as president, because I had no more 
authority. Believe Mr. Crookson was removed from 
the charch because he trip the dreamy waltz. I 
belleve these men had a right to the hall.“ 

Rey. Titzel, represented by the opposition as the 
leader of the church faction, was visited at bis rest- 
dence. He stated that it was n , When the 
school-hall was rented, for all the to be con- 
sulted. This time none of the board were consulted 
by the president. The ministers had denounced the 
lectures from the pulpit, and bad waged a war be- 
cause the school onght not to be used for y 
228 when it was built almost entirely by Cbrist- 

money. This was the fight the ministers made, 
altho he was not any more of a leader than any- 
body else. On the t the hall was forced open I 
advised that all lawful means should be used to vindi- 
cate the board. I did not advise that the lecture 
should be disturbed. I said they, the board, ought 
to proceed by any lawful means to vindicate thoir 
right.“ This was before the lecture commenced. He 
didn’t know much about obecane literature being cir- 
culated. Rey. Christy, of the Lutheran Church, wae 
found at his domicile, attending to the wants of a 
amall edition of the Christy family. He was one of 
the ministers who indorsed the action of the board, 
On the night of the first lecture after the hall had 
been fo open, several members of the board pro- 
ceeded to the hall and demanded that the League and 
lecturer yacate. Constable Bowser informed the 
board they could come in, if they behaved them- 
selves, at twenty-five cents a head. If they didn’t 
want to come in they must stand away from the door. 
He also told Mr. Schaf, a member of the board, that 
he (Bowser) could throw the educational gentleman 
(Schaff) out of the window. He had observed 
but one document that he considered obscene, but 
many that were athelstical found circulation. The 
article he referred to was entitled, he belleved, The 
N and the Widow.“ It told of the prophet 
Elisha visiting a very old widow who never had a 
son. He told her she would have a child, and so 
within the hour a son waa born to her, which indi- 
cated a holy man had visited her. The violent aug- 
gestion Is evident. 

Constable Bowser was found with one eye on the 
watch for eyil-doers, and the other closely surveying 
the enemy. He la herculean in size, and, it appears, 
don’t hesitate to speak his piece right out in mest- 
Ing.“ He sald he was nota member of the Liberal 
League, but he liked fair play. He entered that hall 
through a rear window, or rather a small boy did, 
and be thought the president’s order was sufficiant 
authority. A mob of two hundred gathered in front 
of the hall, led by Revs. Titze! and Miller. When 
Mr. Gregg, of the board, asked me how I got in there 
I said it didn’t make any difference how; that if he 
wanted to get in he could pay twenty-five centa and 
hear the lecture if he behaved himself; if not, he 
must get out.“ 

Didn't threaten to throw anybody out of the win- 
dow, but he supposed he could have done so if nec- 
easary, I ö protected these men because I thought it 
my duty as an officer, I secured the hall for Mr. 
Crookson, because that gentleman and Dr. McCor- 


mick were not on good terms on that account. Dr. 
McCormick informed me that the board could not 
ignore the contract. Yesterday I met Rev. McAlnes, 

astor of the United Presbyterian Church. I heard 

m say the meeting of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church sustaining the board was only for people who 
upheld the action of the board; and [ said to him, I 
am sorry I went there, then; I thought It was a pub- 
lic meeting.“ He answered, Mr. Bowser, you are 
a law-breaker, although an officer of the law.“ 

„ replied, ‘You are a liar,’ He said I was a 
bully,“ and I retorted, ‘You are a heavenly aristo- 
crat, ron by a set of ponerse, You are a pauper 
yourself, and an angelic litar’ He walked away 
from me very angry.“ 

Another gentleman here ssid to the reporter: 
Irwin is a great place, sir. We repealed an act of 
assembly here once, and you can’t tell where we’ll 
end if we got a good head of steam on.” 

The janitor, a gentleman Falstaffian in proportions, 
said the doors were forced In, he didn’t know how. 
They forced a window and two doors, He founda 
pick in the hall after the lecture. 

As our reporter was wending hie way trainwards 
Mr. Crookson hailed him and remarked: ‘‘There is 
one little incident I forgot to relate to you. Wherit 
was definitely settled Mr. Underwood was to come 
here, I had bandbills printed, and Inserted an adver- 
tisement in the Greensburg Tribune and Herald. 
The Sunday after the advertisement appeared a 
Greensburg minister occupied one of our pulplta, and 
said he was sorry such an advertisement ap- 
peared Ina pepo: owned and edited bya Christian 

entleman; but the editors of the paper had informed 

im that, had they known Its character, the advertise- 
ment would not have appeared, but they would apol- 
ogize; and the next Issue contained the following“: 

r. Crookson then handed our reporter a copy of the 
paper, containing an article headed An Apology,” 
and commencing thusly :-— 

“Dring — oe se ar itua * — of — 

ust week (the junior belng principally eng 
E * to the legal business of the firm), there 
appeared in the local columns of that issue a notice 
under the caption of ‘Freethought vs. Christianity.” 
Weare free to say that we could not have been in- 
duced to Insert that notice In the Tribune and Herald 
for either love or money, had we seen It before we 
inserted; for the reason that we belleve euch men as 
Mr. Underwood, who attempt to array science against 
the Bible, or who go sbout to insinuate, even, that 
there is no personal, intelligent Deity, are not only 
dangerous, but very bad members of human soclety.”’ 

“After seeing this, I called at the office of the paper 
and requested to see the proprietors. I found some 
one who represented them, and sald: ‘Since you are 
so consclence stricken about publishing my advertise- 
ment, perhaps you will return the money I paid 
or It. 

“The proprietor turned to the business manager, 
said he guessed that would be only falr, and the 
money was returned; what do you think about that 
way of dolng business?“ The reporter replied that It 
would perhaps beget more financial prosperity If the 
money had not been refunded, and In lien of it an- 
other apology made, 

While the excitement has subsided, there Ia attll 
much feeling, and both sides are confident they have 
the bulge when it comes into the courts, the 
meantime the Leader man leaves the combatants 
resting on their arms, with the warriors all in battle 
array.— Pittsburg Leader, Feb, 10, 


CONVICT LABOR. 


WHAT THE FIRST HONEST WOREMAN SAID TO THE SEOOND 
BOREST WORKMAN, AND WHAT THE SE00ND HONEST 
WOBEMAN SAID LY BEPLY. 


First workman.—No; what I say is, that no crimi- 
nal ought to be allowed to work. ‘Causes if he works 
he yor cheap, and it knocks down your wages and 

e. 

Second workman.—Wal, I dunno; you see— 

Firat workman (quite warm).—There ain't no ee 
about it! I tell you it degrades every human man’s 
labor to have a State-prison bird doing the same sort 
of thing fer a quarter of the wages. It ought to be 
forbid by law! 

Second workman.—Wal, I dunno; you see, if— 

First workman (deeply excited).—Nonsense, with 
your “if” and ‘buts’ and mebbys!““ It’s easy 
enough to see. If a lot o’ chaps works fer twenty 
cents a day, you ain't goin’ to get $2 be you? Not 
much! Don’t this bring you right into competition 
with degraded culprit-labor? Don’tit? Say! Don’t 
it? way don’t you speak and asy something ? 

1 workman.— Wal, I dunno. Ain't it true 
that— 


Firat workman (fartos) =No, it ain’t true! The 
ain’t a word of truth init! You know ez well ez 
do that— 

Becond workman (bristling up and Interrupting).— 
Look a-here! You yawp every minute. S'pose you 
jest shet your fly-trap tem-po-rs-ri-o-ly and give me a 
chance to tay a 1 

First workman (toning down). Very well, ef you 
reely think you got anything to say thet amounts to 
— , Jest spill it, 

econd workman (tuning up).—This ere: Ef p 
onera don’t work an’ support themselves, sombuddy’ 
got to Work to a'port em. 

Firat workman.—Wal, capital'll support ’em. 

Second workman.—And who s porta capital ? 

First workman.—Why—nothin’—it e ports itself. 

Second workman (laying his hand on the first work- 
man’s shoulder).—That's where you make your mls- 
take. Labor s’ports capital. 

First workman.—How do you make that out? 

Second workman.—If the State’ prison don'ts’ port 
Itself, it is 8 ported by taxes. Whenever a property- 


THs 


holder pays a tax, be adds to the price of what he 
sells enongh to relmbuss him. And labor eventooally 
every cent, 
at workman.—It seems to me that if— 

Second workman (now thoroughly aroused).— 
„Seems ' They ain't no “if” bout it! Any fool 
enn seo it! Somebody“ to pay that pris ners 

. Eft he don’t earn his own „you an’ I've 
got to pay It out'n our wages. 

Firat workman.—P'raps yon’re right. Ef thet’s so, 
he might jest es well go to work. 

Second workman.—And keep to work. Seems to 
me labor la d ed more by ‘lowing a lot of rogues 
to shirk for the privilege of payin’ their board, then 
by makin’ em work at some price or other. 

Firat workman.— But they work fer lees wages than 


we kin, 

Second workman.— But there's very few of em; 
and as they work to pay the expense of keeping of 
themselves shut up, I don’t see ez it makes much 
difference wether they earn a cents day or 65 a day, 
az fur ez we are concerned, 

First workman.— But they shouldn’t be let out on 
contract, 

Second workman. — Qortin they should. They 
should be made to work, and thelr services should be 
let ont to them that'll pay the most for it. 

First workman.—Then sposen they earn more’n 
they coat? 

Second workman.—In that insposable case, the sur- 
plus should be turned right into the State treasury. 

First workman.—Ain't It demorlizin’ and undig- 
nifed for respectable folks to let thelr gov’mant be 
sported by the crim’nal classes? 

Second workman.—No, sir! It aln't! What awful 
stuff her you got into your head? The more work 
— can git out of criminals, the better! That's all 

ey' re good fer whilst they’re bein’ 4 Why, 
ef ’twa’n’t fer the crim’na! classes, there wouldn't be 
no need of goy’ment. Did you ever think of that? 
They ought to a’port it! 

Firat workman.—That does look sort o“ reason’ble, 
after all, Why, that aln’t wot that feller sald down 
to the Union. 

Second workman.— Don't let anybody fool yol 
Make all prisoners work jest as much as posaible. 
It’ll do 'em good. Make em earn ez mach ez they 
kin, either under the superintendent or outside con- 
tracts. And remember that every cent a prieoner 

so much in the pockets of the laborin' 
F. Graphic. 


— — 
PRIESTS OF THE SUN AND PRIESTS OF 
SOLENCE. 


Hon. E. P. Hurlbut, an ex- justice of the Supreme 
Court, lectured Sunday evening at Martin Hall, be- 
fore the Albany Liberal Association. After briefly 
alluding to his recent election as president of that 
society, the speaker took up his theme, which was 
entitled The Priests of the Sun.“ He asserted that 
thro’ t all the ages there is not, and never has 
been, but one religion in the world. Intellectually, 
mankind was born blind. The sun receives the first 
attention of man as a mighty power, giving heat and 
Ufo. It was natural that the first sentiments of 
religion should have been awakened by it, and the 
first teachers should have been its priests. The firat 
names of God In all nations purported the sun, light, 
or fire, and led to the belief that they were of com- 
mon origin. The Pheeniclans were the most ancient 

le known, and were worshippers of the sun. 

‘hey sant colonies from Sidon to pt In the 
latter country the sun became the god Osiris, This 

was the sun personified, and according to Egyp- 

an belief had descended to the earth in human 
form, full of ees and with the object to benefit 
mankind, Here he remained for twenty-eight years, 
when, being persecuted unto death, he retarned and 
became the judge of mankind. The Groeks imported 
ail their religion and rites from Egypt, but added 
much embellishment from their own fancy. The 
Druide of Britain, with thelr ascred fire, had the 
same origin, In this country the sun-worshippars 
Were found in Mexico and Pern by the Spaniards, 
They had come to America before the age of letters 
or the use of iron, They possessed all the Old World 
myths, fables, and religions usages,—the traditions of 
Noah and Babel, the Jewlah exodus, baptiam, the 
emblem of the cross, Immaculate conception, con- 
fession and absolation, The Roman Church inher- 
ited the same myths and doctrines of faith. They 
came from Greece to Rome, where Constantine estab- 
Hebed the Christian religion, the observance of Sun- 
day (day of the sun) dating from this time. Thus 
Christianity, in addition to originating from Judaism, 
is an outgrowth of divers religions, all springing 
from sun-worship, and it has m sald that the 
history of the sun fs the history of Jesus Christ. 
Romanism and Protestantiem are both modified sun- 


worship, 

The lecturer then turned to those who inculcate 
the study of Nature, whom he designated, in contrast 
to the priests of the sun, as priests of the science, 
Among the earlier of these were Bacon, Bruno, 
Galileo, Hervey, Jenner, and Franklin, who, had they 

priests of the sun, would have used their dis- 
coveries for thelr own advantage, and not for the 
benefit of mankind. The priesta of the sun in all 
S the wealth of 
earth, while they kept the eyes of thelr de- 
Inded followers fixed upon heaven. But men of 
Bclance were not dealers in mystery, nor was there 
ever one of them who was a foe to hie race, Later 
arose a group of acientista the development 
theory. Darwin was the father this theory, and 
Gpencer, Tyndall, Heckel, Huxley, and others fortify 
© doctrine. The priests of science declare that 
Nature is governed by law, which cannot be changed 
by prayer or the observance of superstitions rites. 


earns is 
men.—. 
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Morality is based upon daties to man and other anl- 
mals, inclading the humblest forms of life. Its fol- 
lowers range all the earth fo pursult of morals, and 
borrow from all faiths, rejectlug nothing that lo good, 
bat believe that no book was ever written by 
god, The motto of Confucius sums up nearly all 
our duties, but should be made to include innocent 
animals, In rd to immortality, science nelther 
asserts nor denies, Ge who affirms, most probably 
knows least It tesches, however, the doctrine of 
the conservation of forces, and does not shake the 
bellef that that power known here as mind ls not 
destined to perish. 

The lecture was attentively listened to by a dengel 
packed assembt!: Many were obliged to s 
throughout Its delivery, for lack of space to accom- 
modate seats, and a larger number were unable to 
gain Sarre into the hall.— Albany Evening Times, 


CAN IT BE ABATED? 


With all our hearts we thank Professor Mears, 
Bishops Peck and Huntington, and Chancellor 
Haven for calling a meeting at Syracuse to take meas- 
urea looking to the suppression of the Oneida Com- 
munity. So long as that disgrace to American civili- 
zation exists in centre of the Empire State, it is 
Always with a feeling of shame that we ask Congress 
or the President to take any measures to overthrow 
Mormonism. Oneida Communism is the most fia- 

ntly vile system of social life ever organized. The 
Iteratare issned in its explanation and defence is too 
foul to admit of cleanly quotation or parap irate, 
Compared with it, Mormonism is eminently pure and 
respectable. It makes a downright assault upon the 
very existance of the family in the State. It gives no 
man a wife and no woman a husband; but every 
woman ss many paramours as there are men in the 
whole communſty, and every man as many as there are 
women. It la asystem of o ized, systematic har- 
lotry, the license of which Is limited only by member- 
ship in the community, and the successive distribu- 
tion from day to day of the committee of allotment. 
Our decent types would refuse to tell how, In thla 
promiscuous lasciviousness, the birth of children ta 
praa We can only add that they attempt to 
reed children by selection of aire and dam, like colts 
and calves. If it has come to be a question to be 
debated whether marriage should not be abolished, 
whether adultery is an impurity, and whether the 
science of political economy should not sbolish the 
family, then and not till then will we stoop to argue 
with the filth of Onelda, whether or not their ethica 
of the barn-yard shall be accepted as a proper element 
of civilization and religion. As It is, we can only 
Jot Püh a good maa and with those who took part 
the Syracuse meeting in denouncing the system of 
the Community and for legislative action to 
extinguish it. 

The efforts made thus far to abate this nulsance 
have falled simply because there are no laws which 
cover exactly the case. Then the needed laws should 
be enacted. We trast that the committee appointed 
to carry on this reform will prepare a suitable bill, 
and we can promise it the hearty support of all the 
best citizens In the State. No plea of morality in 
other relations should be allowed to be heard, No 
matter how plons, or how thrifty, or how rich, or 
how honest, or bow hospitable the Community may 
be, or how it has conquered the aversion of ite nelgh- 
bora in the township, should have no avail [sic]. 
Nor should any appeal to the sclentific or sanitary in- 
terest of the experiment of human stock-breeding 
make any one Indifferent to the question of morals, 
which ls the only one to be considered, We rest 
here, promiscuous adultery fe an offence against 
every family and against the State, and must be re- 
morselessly suppreseed.—Independent. 


THEOLOGY IN OOURT. 


OOMPBTEHOY OF INFIDELS AB WITNESSES, ETO. 


An interesting question was decided by Judge 
Brown in the Court of Common Pleas, yesterday, 
regard to the competency of infidele as witnesses, 
the precise polnt never having been before decided 
in the courts of this State. An action was on trial 
in which J. Amling had aued Francia Arndt for 
damages for injury to Amling’s house by the erection 
of a house adjoining it, The first witness called was 
John Sauerlein, to whom Meaars, F. C. Cook and 
Edgar H. Gans, counsel for Arndt, objected as an 
incom t witness, because he did not belleve in 
the existence of God and a future state of rewards 
and punishments, It was admitted this would be a 
legal objection to a witness. It was then proposed 
to investigate the witness as to his bellef, when the 
counsel for Arndt further objected that If witness was 
not competent generally, he could not testify even as 
to his own belief. Argument ensued by J. Meredith 
Resse for the witness, and Cook and Gans against 
him. Judge Brown said: Thie ls a queation of very 
great difficulty, The weight of the Engilah authori- 
tles Is for, and the American againat, the competency 
of a person, objected to as such an unbeliever, to 
prove his own competency. But I am to decide the 
question as the law is in Maryland, If I can ascertaln 
it. Ihave had some experience in the consideration 
and investigation of such questions, both while at 
the bar and on the bench. o custom has been to 
interrogate witnesses as to their competency. The 
only guide to the ascertainment of the state of the 
law in this State ls found in Article 36 of the Bill of 
Rights of Maryland. But does it furnish a solution 
of the difficalty? It aaya: ‘No onght to be 
molested in nor estate on account of hla rellg- 
fous persuasion or practice, nor any person otherwise 
competent or deemed Incompetent as a witness or 
jaror on account of his religious belief, provided he 
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belleves In the existence of God, and that be will be 
held morally accountable for his acts, and be pun- 
{shed therefor either in this world or the next,’ 
This lo a constitutional provision, and should not 
recelve a narrow and technical conetraction. 


gence. Judge Brown, after the witness was sworn 
to answer truly, asked him aa follows: Do you de- 
eve in the existance of God [witness answered 
promptly Tes“ ], and that in His dispensation you 
will be held accountable for your acts, and will be 
punished therefor elther In this world or in the world 
do come? Answer by witness, I do.“ He was de- 
clared a competent witness. 

The defence took exceptions to the rulings of the 
court, and then asked witness if, after * 
work by Darwin, a year or so ago, he had not sald to 
Mr. Arndt that he did not belleve in a God, and if he 
did not talk that way ina -shop before others, to 
all of which the witness replied he had not said eo. 
He said he had talked as others have on differant 
forma of religions belief, but that he was a Lutheran 
by birth. In reply to another question about Dar- 
win, Judge Brown sald, laughingly, I should not 
exclude the witness if he did belleve in the doctrine 
of evolution, because I should be very reluctant to 
decide that a man cannot belleve in that doctrine and 
In the existence of God alzo.“ The witness then 
went on with his testilmony.— Baltimore Sun, Feb. 


14, 1879. 
HO Coo — — 


Tux other day a little Hub,“ four years old, while 
playing in the nursery, came across an old doll, rather 
the worse for wear, and being Jn a generous mood he 
took it to hie mother and sald: Mamma, I desa I 
better div’ dis to the swill man when he tums wand, 


MOTHER (to daughter who has just given alms to a 
poor tramp)— Now, what In the world did you do 
that for? Suppose he — Bt roa with it?“ 
Poor Tram — 4 m g a low courtesy 
— But 1 R so I not, my dear madame. 
prefer gin.” Oil City Derrick. 


Poetry. 


lFor Tax INDEX.) 
THE WORLD'S LEADERS, 
INGORIBSO TO —. 
‘The world has leaders, self-reliant, strong, 
And consecrated by a noble alm, 


Or Right would yield romoreclesaly to Wr ong, 
To selfish ease, to greed, or love of fame. 


The loftiest souls eschow the rabble's bays 

And the cheap bomage of the passing hour; 
They read the prophecy of coming days, 

Through present fallure reaching future powor. 


Only the bravest spirits dare to fail . 
Rather than paader to the low and rude, 
Counting it joy, if but the rigbt prevail, 
To bear the censures of the mulutude. 


Press bravely on! It is not ours to ree 
The lasues of thy work in life's bricf spa n: 
‘Twill broaden down the ages, making free 
From superstition’s thrall the soul of man, 


ANNA GARDNER; 
NANTOCKST, Feb. 23, 1879. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE, 


The masterly, statesmaniike, and eloquent address 
of Judge Hurlbut on The Liberty of Printing,“ 
proving unanswerably the constitutional right of 
Congress to prohibit the circulation of obscene liter- 
ature through the mails, and demonstrating to the 
entire satisfaction of al] who will listen to reason 
that the postal law of 1873 should be amended, but 
not repealed, has been printed for cheap distribution 
in the form of an eight-page tract, and can now be 
had at this office. No better service to the liberal 
ease at present can be rendered than by circulating 
everywhere this wise, weighty, and noble plea for 
private liberty and public morality combined. Price, 
single copies, 5 centa; five copies, 10 cents; fifteen 
copies, 25 centa; forty copies, 50 centa; one hundred 
eoples, $1.00, 

Trratum.—0On page 5, second column, twenty- 
fourth line, the words authority la desired” should 
be corrected to read authority la derived,” This is 
the only typographical error noticed by the author, 
and it is of sufficient importance to the main argu- 
ment to be thus publicly pointed out. 


A FINE CHANOE TO OLUB, 


We have made arrangements with the respective 
publishers to club THE INDEX with the following 
first-class magazines, for a year, at the astonishingly 
low rates annexed :— 


Fortnightly ReuleW . q $5.50 instead ot $8.20 
5.75 “a its i 


Popular Bolenos Month 600 „ u “u 
To the subscriber, this is eqnivalent to getting one 
of these leading periodicals at the usual rate, $5,00, 
and THE INDEX besides at only $0.50, $0.75, or $1.00. 
The offer is necessarily confined to names not now 
on our mall list, and is made solely to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX, whose friends will find it 
a great ald in kindly seconding our efforts to thie end. 


THE EDITOR of the Jeffersonville (Indiana) Even- 
ing News publishes, with such comments as it de- 
serves, a threatening letter from a clergyman of that 
town which is worth reprinting here. Humboldt 
would have placed It, with others of like character, In 
his museum of psychological curiosities.’’ The let- 
ter la as followe:— 

JEFFERSONVILLE, Jau. 22, 1879. 
MR. REUBEN DAILEY: 

Str,—When it became known in this community 
that you had espoused infidelity, an assurance was 
given that your sentiments on that subject would not 
appear at any time in the columns cf the Evening 
News, which, I believe, has been faithfully observed 
until your issue of to-day (22d), wherein you make a 
very unjust criticism upon the course Rev, C. Little, 
of New Albany, chooses to adopt, in perfect harmony 
with the views and feellngs of the membership of his 
church, in promoting the cause of Christianity, 
which, to all thoughtful minda, is considered as a slar 
upon the Christian religion. Now, let me advise you 
as a friend not to repeat the like as long as you have 
aper. This community, or the better 

of it, not submit to it, and decided steps will 
taken to supersede the News altogether. You 
may not be sensible to the fact that you have lost 
caste with very many, heretofore your warm friends, 
by suffering yourself to be led away with the vagaries 
a'f ecepticism. You have crippled your usefulness, 
and lost in a t measure zonr power as an editor 
npon hs minds of the people; and I ssy to yon, in 

J candor, that it is the arnal impression among 
the citizens here that, if the Bible and Christianity 
were really vulnerable to the attacks of infidelity, 

a are not the man to attempt to make such attacks. 

trust, for your own sake, for the sake of your own 
family, and that you may live to a purpose, and be a 
real benefit to your race, that you will become an 
active, devoted Christian. 

Yours truly, 


a say in that 


Jno. W. SULLIVAN. 


REFORMED LIBERALISM. 


Liberalism, as represented to-day before the people 
of the United States by several of its most promi- 
nent organizations, journals, and public advocates, 
needs to be reformed just as much as Christianity it- 
self, as represented by the churches, in order to bring 
it into harmony with the demanda of reason, moral- 
ity, and civilization. Like everything elee that at- 
tempts to change the established order of things in 
the name of social progress, it stands on trial before 
the world, and must elther vindicate the propriety of 
Its attempts at the bar of enlightened public opinton, 
or submit to be rejected as an impostor, If not a pub- 
lle enemy. The burden of proof does not reet upon 
its antagonista, who occupy the strong ground of 
prior possession and well know the enormous advan- 
tage of this position of presumptive trath, but rather 
upon itself, It can never make good its claims, how- 
ever, if it suffers itself explicitly to approve, or even 
tacitly to accept, the principles, purposes, and ten- 
dencies manifested by these falee representatives. 
So mischievous has their Influence already proved, 
that nothing short of a radical reform of liberalism, 
as now too often represented, will eave it from such 
an emphatically condemnatory popular verdict as 
will continue its enemies In power for generations, 
All the efforts of wiser and better representatives 
will be practically neutralized, if the people at large, 
seeing no effective protest of any sort made against 
the abuses of freedom, are permitted to retort to the 
liberal reformers of society: “Reform yourselves first 
of alll ‘Physician, heal thyself.’ ’’ 

It will be asked: What reform or reforms does 
liberalism need ?” . 

We answer thatit needs two great reforms—dls- 
tinct, yet closely affiliated. 

I. Liberalism needs a great reform in its philosophy. 

Seizing the principle of private Judgment which 
Protestantism origimally asserted agsinet the ecclesi- 
astical absolutism of Rome, and running this out to 
Its extreme logical development in neglect of the 
other equally important principle of universal reason, 
liberalism has reaped both the advantages and 
the disadvantages of ite extraordinary one-sidedness. 
This is especially true with regard to morals. Noth- 
ing could surpass the splendor of many of the char- 
acters which individualistic Hberaliam has produced. 
So long as the individual manifested a fine moral per- 
coption and felt a strong inner impulse to shape his 
life in accordance with it, he really recognized, albelt 
by a “glorious Inconelstency,“ that universal moral 
law for which Individualism can find no logical place 
In Ita philosophy, as binding on all individuals alike, 
However extreme, Individualism can do no practical 
harm, provided all individuals are protected from it 
by the possession of a strong and beautiful personal 
nature; and it is the just boast of individualistic 
liberalism to have had multitudes of such represent- 
atives. 

But the merit of these superb characters is far more 
thelr own than that of their philosophical principle, 
which fn Itself ls morally indifferent. The essence of 
Individualism is simply the negation of all outward 
restraints upon action which are imposed by man, 
and of all inward restraints upon it other than those 
which the Individual freely chooses to impose upon 
himself. There is uo room in such a philosophy of 
life for any mora) obligation which the Individual 
may choose to disown—no place for any moral law 
superior to his own cholcea or binding upon them. 
He himself is the absolute crestor of all moral law 
for himself; and the same power which enacts may 
equally repeal. It cannot be claimed that he is in 
any sense bound by his own ideal; no other individ- 
ual can even state such a claim, or presume so much 
as to mention the word obligation to him, without 
thereby violating the very first principle of Indlvid- 
ualism and constituting himself a tyrant over his 
equal and peer. Morally considered, therefore, Indi- 
vidualism in all its self consistent forms (and we 
have nothing to say of any others) is the absolute 
negation of the very idea of moral law, as that which 
possesses authority over the Individual- the absolute 
negation of the very possibility of virtue or vice, in 
any other sense than that of mere agreeablenesa or 
disagreeableness In the eyes of others, 

Now the anti-social tendencies of this self-consist- 
ent Individualism would naturally lie hidden, until 
brought to light by teachings or characters that 
boldly attack the moral foundations on which society 
is built. To-day this denial is made in terms, and 
illustrated in deeds. For Instance, one liberal pub- 
licly defenda the natural right to commit adultery” ; 
another publishes to the world the fact that he ha- 
bitually exercises this right, and his wife does the 


same; and these men, at this very moment, occupy 
conspicuous positions before the liberal public as ac- 
ceptable and accepted representatives of liberalism | 
Does any liberal object to such representatives? He 
cannot, without violating the individualistic philoso- 
phy on which liberalism, as commonly understood, 
ls founded. The theoretical adulterer and the prac- 
tical adulterer are both individuals; they both claim 
to be merely exercising the right of private judg- 
ment” in repudiating the authority of the universal 
reason, as interpreted by that Consensus of the 
Competent” which we explained last week; and one 
of them has confessed in print the commission of 
what the State punishes as crime, as the legitimate 
practical exercise of this ‘‘right of private judg- 
ment’’—the sole essential principle of Individualism. 
On the premises of that philosophy, no liberal has any 
right to object, elther publicly or privately, to the say- 
ings or to the doings of these men. THEY ARE ABSO- 
LUTELY JUSTIFIED IN BOTH, IF THAT PHILOSOPHY 
I8 TRUE, 

Is any farther proof needed to show that liberalism 
needs a great reform in its philosophy ? 

It Is no answer to say that these are merely the 
“oxtravagances” of Individnalism—that they are 
not at all indicative of the real nature of Individual- 
istic Uberallsm. The fact is that Individnallam far- 
nishes no criterion by which such monstrous results 
can be declared inconsistent with Its essential princi- 
ple or spirit. There ls an unconecious recognition 
of a wholly different principle, whenever they are 
called extravagances.“ Extravagances by what 
teat of sanity and sobriety? Only by the test of that 
unlversal reason, represented by the laws of all civi- 
lized nations and the convictions of the wisest and 
best men, which sustains the Institution of marriage 
and condemns gross Infractions of It as crimes. With- 
out invoking this universal reason, whose dicta are 
all founded on the universal experience of mankind, 
these abominations cannot be pronounced extrava- 
gances at all. Individualism contains absolutely no 
principle by which they could be classified as such, 
As Indlvlduallsts, or as liberals planting themselves 
on Individualism as the common and accepted phi- 
losophy of liberalism, these men may snap their fin- 
gers In the face of all their fellows, and defy them to 
find any pretext for protest in the principle of “pri- 
vate judgment.“ If that principle alone is sufficient, 
why should it not be applied to morals as well as to 
theology, and to practical as well as to speculative 
morale too? Either the philosophy of !ndividualistic 
liberalism must be reformed so radically as to become 
scientific liberalism, recognizing universal reason as 
a principle just as necessary as that of private judg- 
ment, or else all the “‘extravagances’’ of the crazy 
and the vicious must be treated with no less respect 
than the acts of the wisest and moet virtuous, and 
equally defended before the world as sanctioned by 
the genius of liberallam. Brought to this crucial 
teat, Individualism, deapite {te often splendid record 
In literature and life, degenerates Into contempt for 
human experience, defiance of universal reason, and 
Insurrection against the moral law. As a socio- 
moral philosophy, It la a total and irremediable fall - 
ure. And Uberallem, lf it is inseparable from this 
philosophy, will prove a failure too. 


II. Liberalism needs a great reformin ita practical 
educational influence. 

The necessity of this reform is an immediate con- 
sequence of the defect In philosophy which has just 
been pointed ont, Being unconscious of the princit- 
ple of universal reason, which establishes the Con- 
sensus of the Competent as the final appeal in 
morale, and constitutes In itself the common bond 
uniting all individuals Into a permanent society, 
Individualism necessarily fails in educating even the 
individual aright. It contributes nothing to the 
culture of his individual conscience as subject to 
law outside of his own individuality, and especially 
as a factor of that Corporate Conscience” which we 
dwelt upon at length a fortnight ago. It buslee 
itself solely with individuals as such, and does not 
concern itself in the least with their mutual relations 
as partners In associated activity. Hence it may 
point to noble representative Individuals (prudently 
omitting all mention of thoes who fall into the “ex- 
travagances”’ above alluded to); but it cannot point 
to noble representative citizens, fully alive to all 
thelr social relations and ready at all times to act 
accordingly. The tendency of Individualism is all 
in the other direction, It educates men to be inaen- 
sible of the moral quality of collective acts; it extin- 
guishes the sense of responslbility in all but purely 
individual relations; it blunts and dulla the con- 
science in all that relates to soclety asa whole. If 
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those who are individualists in thelr general philos- 
ophy of life manifest (as they have sometimes done) 
a atrong social as well zs individual conscience, It is 
only by a “glorious inconsistency’; they never got It 
from thelr Individualism, but from tho fact that it Is 
Impossible for any man but an eremite to be a thor- 
ongbly consistent individualist, Just so far as liber- 
allem remains in the individualistic stage, It tends to 
discourage the application of conscience to the man- 
agement of collective affairs, whether in the nation 
or in minor organizations. National morality, cor- 
porate morality, social morality, public morality of 
any kind, are non-existent to Individualism; it 
denies everything of the sort except individual mo- 
rality, and If that chances to be Individual immorality, 
it finds itself both logically and practically powerless 
to condemn it, since the individual's ‘‘right of private 
judgment“ covers that case too, Hence liberalism 
of this type lo utterly inefficient in Its educational 
influence even over the individual, for It confines the 
scope of his moral Jife to the petty circle of his pri- 
vate relations. What would become of the modern 
world with the vast multiplication of its associated 
activities, were it not that the belittling effect of such 
an influence as thie is largely counteracted by a 
correspondingly vast multiplication of “gloriona in- 
consistencies’? The one crying need of the age is 
of more conscience, both in private and public affairs. 
Ia the voice of liberalism to be indeed for leas of It? 

The question Is a pertinent one. The whole 

movement for the repeal of the postal law of 1878 
rests ultimately on the utter negation of all national 
morality. In the words of Mr. J. F. Pickering, one 
of Mr. Heywood's counsel: “We have no national or 
State morality, religion, or politics.” That state- 
ment is the reducHo ad abeurdum of Individuallem, 
of all liberalism that ballds upon it, and of the 
‘repeal’ movement that grew out of It. Is not good 
faith with the public creditors a matter of national 
morality? Is not the faithful observance of treaties 
with foreign nations a matter of national morality? 
Are not the administration of justice, the protection 
of rights, the redresa of wrongs, the enactment of 
righteous Jaws, etc., matters of national morality? 
If the imprisonment of men by the United States 
courts for thelr opinions is not a case of national 
immorality, how is it a wrong at all, and for what 
are the repeal” party so much exercised? Such 
questions need no answer. But they expose the 
utter imbecility of individualistic liberalism in deal- 
ing with public affairs, all of which demand public 
conscience in government and citizens allke,—the 
utter inefficiency of it as a practical educational 
influence. 

We repeat that liberalism needa to be itself radi- 
cally reformed, first of all in its philosophy, and con- 
sequently In Ita educational moral Influence. As It 
now suffers itself to be represented to the world, it 18 
behind the age. The next step in the process of its 
evolution is to pass from the individualistic to the 
scientific stage; and this step, supplementing the 
principle of private judgment with the principle of 
universal reason, will lead to a great elevation in its 
intellectual character and its moral Infinence and 
tone. These reforms In liberalism itself are so over- 
shadowingly Important that they crowd other things 
out of present consideration. They are not only 
possible, but inevitable, if the liberals themselves are 
not stolidly conservative, Thelr first interest to-day 
Ís a thoroughly REFORMED LIBERALISM. 


RESUBRECTION OF THE CATECHISE. 


The Rev. Dorus Clarke, D.D., delivered on the 
4th of Dec., 1878, before the New England Historic- 
Genealogical Society, a eserio-comic address, under 
the title "Saying the Catechism,’’ which le now pab- 

lished, and our readers will find it exceedingly amus- 
ing as well as Instractive. 

Said the Rev. Doctor, “I hold in my hand a very 
amali book, which perhaps some of you, in all your 
researches through the large libraries In this country 
and in Europe, have never discovered. I know not 

who compiled it, but it has done more to form the 
New England character than any book except the 
Bible. Allow me, then, to introduce you to the New 
England Primer. Here we have, among many other 
things, this important Information :-— 
*in Adam's fall 
We sinned all,’ 
“(The cat doth play 
And after slay,’ 
“(The dog doth bite 
The thief at night.’ 


And to on.“ 
The Rev. Doctor then goes on to describe the grim 


old compend of theology drawn up by the West- 
minster Assembly of Divine,” who, he says, bat 
more than five years, and held one thousand one 
hundred and sixty-three sessions,” in forging the 
“confession of faith and the longer and shorter oste- 
chisms,”’ the mental fettere which, In times that some 
of us can remember, were remorselessly applied to 
every infant mind, by the united power of Church 
and State and a vast amount of maternal spanking. 
He seems to think that the release of thia generation 
from these fetters ls the cause of all the troubles that 
now afflict or threaten the world, and the reader ls 
left plainly to infer chat the resurrection of the cate- 
chism and Its compulsory infliction upon all chll- 
dren as It was Infillcted upon those of his native town 
of Westhampton, In the days of hie childhood, would 
harmonize the unsettled relations of capital and 
labor,“ and save us from the “earthquake,” the ini- 
tial heavings’’ of which, he says, we feel beneath 
our fest.” In all humility we would suggest to the 
reverend gentleman that it wonld be more effectual 
to that desirable end, If the churches would take 
their feet off the dangerous classes by honestly pay- 
ing taxea on church property, and frowning a little on 
their rich members who take advantage of their 
riches to oppress the poor, and are false to thelr 
trusts. A rich pauper church cannot mend pauper- 
lam, athelem, or communism much by teaching a 
recalcitrant infant to say, The covenant belng made 
with Adam, not only for himself, but for his poster- 
ity, all mankind, descending from him by ordinary 
generation, sinned In him, and fell with him in his 
first transgression.”’ Nor could it do more to annihi- 
late all foundation for morality than by teaching a 
child to repeat and believe the catechiam’s creed of 
fatalism, which the Rev. Dorus Clarke, D. D., quotes 
as a rock of truth,“ againat which the waves of 
criticism have dashed for more than two centuries, 
and have made no impression,” 

This astounding interrogatory, with the answer, 
In flat contradiction of every child's consciousness 
of freedom, is as follows :— 

.- What are the decrees of God? 

“\A,—The decrees of God are His eternal purpose, 
according to the counsel of His own will, whereby, 
for His own glory, He hath preordained whatsoever 
comes to pass,” 


It Is lucky for human society that such a doctrine 
is credible only by fools, The Christian Church has 
taught it ever since a Christian Church existed. 
Here is a supremely selfish God, creating souls with 
a consciousness of choice which is a pure sham, in- 
asmuch as their destiny, for an eternal heaven or an 
eternal hell, le foreordained from all eternity by an 
omnipotent and irresistible will. If such an inven- 
tion, in the hands of a powerful and privileged priest- 
hood, cannot drive men Into athelstic and destruc- 
tive communism,” nothing can. It is one of the 
causes which have been all the while doing it for 
nearly two thousand years. Now since men have 
burst the shackles of that catechism to think for 
themselves, and have found out that men existed 
long before Adam, and too low to fall in him, and 
that the writers of the Bible were just as ignorant of 
the will and purposes of the Infinite God as them- 
selves, human society, though far from pure and per- 
fect, has been rising faster than ever before. Any 
old man who had hia wita about him when a boy, 
and happens to have them still, must know that peo- 
ple are abont as much less selfieh now than they 
were sixty years ago as they are less ragged. Per- 
haps the high thieves steal more now, but it le be- 
cause there is more to steal. The low ones certainly 
do not, even in the absence of locks. 

If the atraight-laced, cold, incomprehensible cate- 
chiam, with hardly a particle of humanity in It, did 
so much for New England character, why did New 
England give it to the mice in the garret, till the book 
is the rarest curiosity of her antique literature ?— 
hardly to be found perhaps in Westhampton. 

In his “peroration” to this very amusing peep into 
the ancient history of New England, Doctor Clarke 
falls into a paroxysm of distress and sympathy with 
the endangered crowned heads of Europe which is 
quite touching, He aleo says, In the United States 
‘universal suffrage’ seems likely to be an universal dan- 
gor... . The formation of secret communistic and so- 
clalistic societies all over Europe and the United 
States, all of them atheistic and destructive, and al- 
ready claiming a membership of millions, and hold- 
ing that they will soon havea majority of the voters 
im this country, and are now biding their time for 
their intended attack upon the government and sọ- 
cial order and the rights of property—are all boding 


more serious evils than have yet befallen our beloved 
lend.” 

Well, there is too much truth in this, and It is de- 
plorable. We have already hinted how the Church 
might go a little way towards a remedy, while making 
{tealf more useful. Against the threatened raids on 
property and social order, in this land of free speech 
and free prese, nothing can be done by fine, impris- 
onment, or militia till actual violence occurs, though 
one sort of Christians are itching to try thelr hands at 
it. But the communists, soclallets, athelsts, are all 
men and women, and more or less susceptible of lm - 
pression by logic. Of course the clergy, of the Or- 
thodox and prevailing order, have all the logic and 
reason on their side, Let them then Invite into thelr 
pulpits the atheistic, communist, and soctallet cham- 
plons, to state thelr arguments and have them re- 
fated. 

Science and literature haye done a great deal more 
for Christianity than it ever did for them. All 
ecience that le worthy of the name believes in God. 
Not much of it, however, belleves in His personality 
or in His special incarnation and providence. It be- 
lieves in the eternity of God, as the mind side of 
matter; bat it no more believes that God created 
matter out of nothing than that it created Him. In 
the pitiable slang of the Church this is atheistic. 
Corporate Christianity has very much improved in 
ite morala since it gave the Westminster catechism 
to the mice, whether the mies have or not. It gives 
more room for justice and humanity than when it 
endeavored to choke female abolitionists in Massa- 
chusetts by a Pastoral Letter.“ Still it might have 
a great deal more manhood and truthfulness. Its 
ministers, safe in their consecrated pulpits from all 
question or contradiction, still solemnly spout more 
or lesa fancy for fact, Sunday after Sunday, and too 
many of them elther lfe all unbelievers of a sctentific 
caat into devils, ae they or their fathers did the two 
great Thomases, Pains and Jefferson, or lle them into 
the Christian fold, as they bave Franklin, Lincoln, 
Gerrit Smith, and Charles Sumner, and steal for 
Christianity all the credit of their virtues. E. W. 


A HOPEFUL VIEW. 


It was not difficult to foresee, months ago, that the 
protest of liberals againet the imprisonment of E. H. 
Heywood—a protest which was most just and timely 
—wonld be unfairly construed into an Indorsement 
by them of his social theories, and that their demand 
for the repeal or modification of the so-called Com- 
stock postal-law would unjustly aubject them to the 
charge of being in sympathy with the venders of vile 
literature. It was quite as clear that zealous adyo- 
cates of the fres-love theory would be unusually ac- 
tive, and that, through the persecution of their leader, 
the circulation of their literature would be greatly 
increased; that the clergy and the religious press of 
the country would, to the extent of their ability, 
avail themselves of this state of things to identify In 
the public mind the cause of freetheught with the 
theory of free love, and even with the crime of circu- 
lating obscene books and pictures to corrupt the 
morals of youth, and that they would not be wholly 
unsuccessful in causing this Impression to obtain 
among thelr more ignorant and undiscriminating ad- 
herents. All this was evident months ago, and my 
statement of what would follow the imprisonment of 
Heywood and the attitude of liberals toward the 
Comstock law—in the last address I gave in Paine 
Hall last September—has been, so far, confirmed by 
events which have transpired,—to foresee which, how- 
ever, required neither the ‘‘gift of prophecy” nor any 
extraordinary sagacity. 

In the same address I expressed the opinion quite 
as confidently, that the special prominence into 
which the free-love movement—almoet insignificant 
in {taelf—would be pushed by the imprisonment of Ita 
leader, and by the intimate affiliation of bis adhe- 
rants with freethinkers in protesting against that lm - 
prisonment and malntaining Heywood’s right to pub- 
llah his views, and by the effort of Orthodox preach- 
ers and papers to confound freethought with free 
love, was likely to be of short duration. I was satis- 
fied that neither the position Into which freethinkers 
were forced by the demands of justice and right, nor 
the attempts of the clergy and religious journals to 
make the public belleve opposition to marriage a nec- 
essary or legitimate part of the liberal movement, 
would cause any deep or permanent Impresalom that 
liberalism and free love are in any way related to each 
other, I entertain the same opinion now. The great 
masa of liberals have no sympathy whatever with the 
advocates of free love in the flimsy and foolish theoty 
they present in regard to the relation of the sexes; 
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nor has the theory either the moral power in it, or the 
Intellectual force behind It, to galn for it adheranta 
among intelligent, well-balanced minds, or to com- 
mand for it enough importance with thinkers to make 
it a matter of serious discussion. 

“The lowest groups of primitive men, without po- 
litical organization,” says Herbert Spencer, are also 
without anything worthy to be called domestic organ- 
ization; the relations of the sexes and those of par- 
ents to offepring are scarcely above those of brutes. 
Contrariwise, all civilized nations, characterized by 
definite, coherent, orderly .social arrangements, are 
also characterized by definite, coherent, orderly fam- 
ily arrangementa, Hence we cannot doubt that, spite 
of irregularities, the developments of the two are as- 
sociated in a general way.“ 

And it is manifest that monogamy has long been 
growing Innate, In civilized man; all the ideas and 
sentiments that have become associated with mar- 
riage having, as their necessary implication, the sin- 
gloness of the union.” 

The free - love theory is not likely to command much 
attention except when it la brought into prominence 
in connection with some other movement, or when 
its leaders who have as much right to advocate thelr 
views as I have to criticise them—are treated in a 
manner to elicit the sympathy and call forth the pro- 
test of just and Uberty- loving men and women. The 
more Intelligent and candid Christians are beginning 
to see and to admit, because they are beginning to 
understand, that the protest against Heywood’s un- 
just sentence Involves no Indorsement of, or sympa- 
thy with, hia theories, and that the criticilams by lib- 
erals of the law under which he was convicted fur- 
nish no just ground for the charge that the freethink- 
ers of this country are in favor of obscenity. And 
the position taken by the majority of the Liberal 
League at Syracuse, even though unwise, it will be 
seen and admitted by the intelligent and fair-minded, 
involves. no reflection on the character of its adhe- 
rents and no sympathy with either the writers or dis- 
seminators of lewd Ilterature. 

When differences among liberals on this subject 
shall be forgotten, and the falsehoods of Cook the 
calumniator’ with their author shall have passed 
from the memory of men, the great cause of liberal- 
ism will continue to advance, diffusing knowledge 
and happiness, and the principles of the Liberal 
League, adopted and embodied in our government, 
will secure equal and exact justice to all, even to the 
descendants of the zealota and demagoguea who 
slander the men and women now working for their 
triumph. B. F. v. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 
BY L. X. WABHBUEN. 
N. B.—Information in regard to matters pertaining to 


Liberalism would be gladly recelved for this department. 
Address L. K. Washburn, 231 Washington Street, Boston. 


Archbishop Purcell is in debt $5,000,000, 
Anthracite was first used for fuel In 1812. 


Cuban planters are emancipating their slaves, 


Man has the right to his own property, not to 
another's, 


Three hundred papers and periodicals are published 
in Sweden. 


A steamboat plled in American waters for the firat 
time In 1785. 


Mr. Underwood will ba in the Weat until some 
time in May. 


Massachusetts has twenty-three thousand unem- 
ployed persons. 

Paria ate eleven thousand three hundred and nine- 
teen horses last year. 


There are about six million five hundred thousand 
Jews In the entire world. 


The acrew for navigation purposes was invented in 
1804 by Col. John Stevens. 


England’s first o was performed In 1656. It 
was entitled the “Slege. of Rhodes.“ 


Six years ago there was but one Christian charch 
In Japan. Now there are thirty-six. 


Beecher says Blaine is all wrong on the Chinese 
question. The President has set him right. 


Protestant lectures on Protestantism draw crowded 
and enthuslastle houses in all parte of France, 


Scientific men think the bed of the Pacific was once 
partly above water, and was inhabited by men. 


Spain has sixteen thousand elght hundred and 
eighty-nine students in her uni ties this year. 


Col. Ingersoll ls lectaring in the Middle States on 
his way out West. He speaks nearly every night. 


In 1878 there were twenty-nine thousand one hun - 
dred and ninety-seven convicts in the United States. 


Dr. Fabre, Bishop of Montreal, has prohibited fe- 
male singers in the choirs of his diocese after June lat. 


A dozen clergymen of San Francisco sent a request 
to the President to sign the Chinese bill, but he did 
not. 


Cornellle’s “Baron de Fondritres’’ has the ques- 
tHonable honor of being the first play that ever was 


The annual products of the mechanical Industries 
es Aaen country amount to fiva thousand million 
0 


It Is estimated that it requires just twice the time 
— go, * a prayer-mecting that it takes to return 
m 


The government of Uri have given final orders for 
the demolition of Tell's Chapel on the Lake of the 
Four Cantons. 


A project is on foot for constructing a line of tel- 
one hic communication from end to and of the con- 
nent of Africa. 


Reman ate 7 sen 22 a 3 Is = 
6 favorite gathering place oun ple 
and children of that pleasant town. tipati 


The old Alexandrian library contalned seven hun- 
dred thousaud volumes, the largest ever brought to- 
gether before the invention of printing. 


The Dake of Sutherland, of England, owns one 
million three hundred and fifty-eight thousand four 
hundred and twenty-five acres of land. 


A new sect of Mormons has sprung up in Southern 
Indiana. It is distinguished for all the superstition 
of Utah Mormonism, saye Bible polygamy. 


Dr. Schlismann exhumed in the royal palace at 
Troy a dagger believed to be made of meteoric steel, 
He has deposited it in the British Museum. 


Near the alte of Jacob's well in the city of Sa- 
maria, Palestine, there la a Baptlat church with a 
congregation numbering about one hundred. 


Because President Grévy did not appeal to any 
higher power than the people in his Ina al mos- 
sage, our Christian friends fear he is a free-religionist. 


Prof, Barff has refused an offer of $1,250,000 for 


the patent righta of his process for the permanent 
protection of [ron from rust and atmospheric infu- 
ences. 


It la sald that the census of 1880 will show auch an 
Increase of population as will give sixty-six more 
E In Congress, most of them to the 


Insanity at the present time bears a higher ratio 
to the whole number of the popolation, both In 
Europe and this country, than at any former period 
of history. 


The Christian Union calls the Onelda Community 
“an organized system of anlmallam.“ There are 
popa who think some other Christian socleties come 
under that head. 


The Suez Canal is one hundred and two miles in 
length, and the port of Suez ie becoming increasingly 
influential in consequence of the extensive traffic 
through the canal. 


Mr. S. H. Hamilton, of Bushnell, Illinols, is sald 
to produce successful imitations of hard wood lum- 
ber out of common wheat straw, with all the effect 
of polish and finish. 


Dr, Charcot has shown that the abnormal nervous 
conditions known as catalepsy and somnambulism 
may be easily produced in predisposed persons, more 
particularly females. 

There is noted an extraordinary decrease in the 
number of students of theology in the German uni- 
versities. We hope the students have chosen to 
study some better subject. 

In 1500 the popea possessed a theatre with decora- 
tlona and moth tl The paintings in this edifice 
were by Balthazar Peruzzi, who may be said to be 
the fa of scene painting. 


Spanish nobility is divided up as follows: ninety- 
two dukes, eight hundred and aixty-six marqalees, 
six hundred and thirty-two counts, ninety-two vie- 
counts and ulnety-eight barons. 


In Calcutta there are one hundred and ninety-nine 
Hindu temples; one hundred and seventeen Moham- 
medan mosques; thirty-one Christian churches; and 
twenty-seven Jewish synagogues. 


One of our colored orators, in speaking a few years 


ago upon the then much-mooted question of negro 
emancipation, said: “Color la a mere matter of taste, 
They paint their devils white In Africa.” 


There are five thousand seven hundred and thirty 
public schools iñ this State. The number of pupils 
attending these schools, of all ages, is three h 
and ten thousand one hundred and eighty-one. 


In the Kingdom of Great Britaln there are pub- 
lished one thousand seven hundred and sixty-three 
papers and nine hundred and fifty-three magazines, 
of which latter T two hundred and elxty- 
four are of a decidedly religious character. - 


A writer in one of our liberal papers says that Uni- 
versaliat meeting-houses stand in the State of Maine 
on a hundred hills, black, ghastly, seldom occupled, 
and many of them abandoned entirely and only oc- 
cupied as habitations for the fowls of the air. i 


The Declaration of Independence says: All men 
are created free and equal.“ Mr. Blaine says—all 
but the Chinamen. Gen, Sherman saye—all but the 
red men, The Democratic pew saye—all but the 
black men. And the Repub! party says—all but 
the Irishmen, 


A committees of the New York Legislature hss 
been directed to examine and report upon the expe- 
diency, equity, and justice of imposing a tax upon all 
property owned by churches and charch corporations 
not absolutely used for religious, educational, and 
burial purposes. 


Tyndall says fifty thousand typhus germs will 
thrive in the — of a pin-head or a visible 
obule, These germs may be desiccated and be 
rne, like thistle seeds, everywhere, but a water 
temperature of one hundred and twenty d. 
bolls them to desth, and soap chemically 
em. 


A petition has been drawn up for presentation to 
the lature of Illinols, pra for an enactment 
which shall provide that in all localities in the State 
the sale of intoxicating drinks, Including wine and 
beer, shall be determined by ballot, and that women, 
under the same conditions as men, shall be allowed 
to vote. 

The number of religious houses suppressed in Italy 
from 1855 (Rome excepted) is four thousand two 
hundred and forty-four,—namely, three thousand and 

‘seven monasteries of friars and one thousand 
two hundred and seven convents for nuns. By this 
suppression the Italian government appropriated 
nearly 492,000,000 of lire. 


The Liberal League of Milwaukee has issued a 
handsome circular, entitled “A Self-supporting 
Church,“ for distribution among the liberals of that 
city and members of the State Legislature at Madison, 
It contains the extract entire from the New York 
Evening Post which was recently published in Tam 
neg regarding the separation of Charch and 

tate, etc. 


Dr. Vanderweyde defends Darwinism from the 
Imputation that it leads to infidelity and atheism, 
He saya the Darwinian theory touches only the 
manner of creation, and does not diepnte creation 
Itself. He also declares that Darwinism does not 
teach that man came from a monkey, but merely the 
possibility that the highest type of monkey may be- 
come developed into human form. 


When Pare Hyacinthe opened his new church in 
Paris, Feb. 9, three times as many pionie came ss the 
church could hold. When the doors were opened 
the rush to get In was tremendous, many persons of 
both sexes belng thrown down and walked over. In- 
side the chapel the scane was ‘‘scandalons, not to say 
sacrilegious.” Women and men both used violence 
against the guardians of the reserved seats. 


The Young Men's Christian Association of Mil- 
waukee has arranged for a course of free popular 
medical lectures, The subjects announced are of 
an {ateresti and inetructlye character. This 
movement indicates that the attention of this body 
has at length been called to the question of phyel 
morality, Pertinent lessons upon the laws of life 
and health will be a wholesome supplement to gospel 
readings and noon prayer-meetings. 


Rev. M. J. Savage, on Sunday, March 2, praached 
a sensible sermon on The Church and the Thes- 
tre.“ He thought the church which harbora such 
men as Pond, Winslow, and Glasgow bank-robbers 
was not the one to attempt to reform the theatre, 
which honors such men as Booth and McCullough, 
and such women as Mrs. Barry and Mrs. Vincent. 
The stage caunot be ralsed by a church which points 
the finger of scorn at an impure actress, and gives 
her sedacer s seat in the broad alsle, and accepts his 
money gratefully to send the gospel to the heathen.’”’ 


Mr. B. F. Underwood dealt some good hard blows 
at spurious liberalism in Paine Hall, on Sunday 
March 2. He protested against the dangerous and 
injurious liberalism which panders to vice and Im- 
morality, bat pares and eloquently defended trae 
liberalism, which advocates freethought and equal 
rights, and which was moral in word and life. The 
discourse was pecuilarly fitted to the times, and was 
delivered in the right place. Mr. Underwood also 
paid his honest compliments to Rev. J. Cook, in the 
afternoon of the same day, and showed that the 
Rev. Mr. Cook Is not a trastworthy man, but mls- 
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represents and falaifies facts in regard to free relig- 
ion, liberale, and everything which le not Christian. 


A novel method of clond measurement ls proposed 
by J. F. Wilke in a letter to Nature. He suggesta 
the employment of an electric lamp sending a beam 
of light to the clouds. The spot where the light 
meets the latter will be more or lesa visible, and it le 
obvious that by this method we would be able to de- 
termine trigonometrically the height of the clond. 
He thinks that by using two lampe, or a lamp and 
two reflectors, one may easily find alao the rate at 
which cloude travel, by bringing the plane paste 
through the axes of the beams of light parallel to the 
di on in which the clouds move, and by notin 
the time It takes s cloud to travel from one beam o 
light to the other, having, of course, determined also 
the actual distance between the two spots of Iight on 
the clouds. The abore refers to observations during 
the night only, but by making use of colored light we 
might probably be able to work aleo during daytime. 


One of the greatest obstacles to the reformation or 
right formation of the world has been the false estl- 
mate of human nature which has obtained In the 
past. The firet step towards having a better man lo 
to have a better idea of man. The prevalling senti- 
ment In r to humanity, that vices better repre- 
sent its natural character than do virtues, ls a slan- 
der on human capabilities. We do not believe that 
a good deed le a miracle. It ls the natural blossom 
of the human heart, the legitimate frult of human 
nature. The fact that man le capaple of performing 
a * act points out the intention of his creation. 
The law of evolution reigns in the world of mind as 
well as in the world of matter. Natural selection 
will the strongest, truest, and fittest ideas, 
Faith in human ability will succeed falth in human 
depravity, and with this faith will come a humanity 
Sweeter, fairer, and higher. Let us quote good facts, 
not bad ones. We admit bad facts, but we do not 

ropose to surrender the world to thelr authority. 
© must deny the old notions of depravity, yea, defy 
them, and assert man’s superiority to them. 


We believe that the large majority of workingmen 
are sincere in their desire to La se bat there Js a class 
in our country that is ready to overturn society and 
plander the nation. This movement has already 
shown its intention. It le a movement of Idle men 
against workingmen; of loafers against Jaborers; of 
luwlesaness against order; of the desire for property 
inet the possession of property. Man's right to 
e and property must be respected. 
willing to work can justly urge thelr claim to the 
consideration of the world, and havea right to pro- 
teat against the present hard times. We are in eym- 
y with the laboring classes,—as they are called,— 
ut belleve that their grievances can find redress in 
order, not in riot; In law, not in license; in patience, 
not in blows. The laborer ls opposed to the Idler on 
the street as well as to the idler in the club or parlor, 
It is a mistake to suppose that every idle good-for- 
nothing who spends his time in saloons and other 
ablic lounging places is to be counted sa an abused, 
lown-trodden man. We do not believe that laziness 
is to be supported by Industry; and the sooner the 
1 man cuts adrift from the lazy element In ao- 
ciety, the sooner will he stand where his complaints 
will deserve recognition, 


FFF 
Commnunitaſions. 
CARD FROM THE ITHACA LEAGUE. 


Iraaca, N. T., Feb. 2, 1879. 
Eprrok oF THE INDEX :— 

In your paper of the 20th Inst, ls a reference to 
the decision of the Ithaca e to retain its pres- 
ent affiliation with the old National Leagne, Lest 
our lufluence should count upon what we conelder 


Men who are 


„ a5 we have given them in our letters of 
to the officers of National a 
@are almost ananimously In favor of reforming, 
bat not repealing, the Comstock postal law; and 
N shall not remain with the old League 
it commits itself to repeal. But we think that It 
has not yet thas committed itself, and we hope that 
it will never do sọ; while It is distinctly committed 
to the suppression of obecene literature by all proper 
and constitutional means. So thinking, we cannot 
assent to the charges of bad faith made againat the 
majority of the Syracuse Convention by the seceding 
; and unless some action of the parent League, 
or of ite Directors, shall tend to put us In a false po- 
sition, we ses no reason for leaving It, nor can we do 
80 honorably. 
By order of the Directors of the Liberal League of 
Tompkins County, N.Y. 
W. R. LAZENBY, Sec’y. 
[The local Leagues have an unquestioned and un- 
doubted right to act for themselves independently, 
and to take whatever position they choose on all sub- 
jects. In order to avoid unnecessary and painful 
controversy, we have carefully forborne to criticise 
the action of any local League which has choeen to 
declare itself for “repeal”; and we very unwillingly 
find ourself obliged to say anything now which the 
Ithaca League may conalder criticism, For some of 
ita leading members we have the strongest personal 
friendship of nearly twenty-five years’ standing, and 


shall not permit any difference of opinion to luter- 
fere with It in any degree. But we cannot conselen- 
tiously leave the above Card“ to stand wholly with- 
out comment in these columns. Fealty to principle 
must be paramount to all personal considerations. 

The Ithaca League is to be congratulated on belng 
“almost unanimously io favor of reforming, but not 
repealing, the Comstock postal law.“ We wish It 
could aleo be congratulated on not suffering Its In- 
fluence“ to “coant” on what they ‘‘consider to be 
the wrong side of an important public question.” 
Unfortunately this is not the case. Notwithstanding 
thelr evident and praiseworthy desire to throw their 
influence on the side of reform,“ thelr position is 
such as to defeat this very desire, because they still 
lend their public sanction to the National Liberal 
League, which has most unequivocally committed it- 
self to “‘repeal.’’ The general public perfectly under- 
atand this last-mentioned fact; both the majority and 
the minority of the Syracuse Congress perfectly un- 
derstand It; only a very small number of individ- 
nals fall to understand it, who thereby show them- 
selves very unfamiliar with the system by which 
public questions are uniformly settled in this coun- 
try. For instance, in an unsuccessful attempt to 
answer Judge Hurlbut's argument, T. B. Wakeman 
cunningly pretends that the effect of Judge Hurl- 
but’s address at the Syracuse Congress was to largely 
increase the vote of the majority,” and impudently 
presumes to thank the Judge for increasing the ma- 
jority for ‘repeal.’’’ That the majority vote was 
practically a vote for “repeal,” however, is too clear 
for rational doubt. It threw the entire management 
of the National League Into the hands of the re- 
poal” party, and deprived the reform“ party of all 
voles lu its executive council, How the mere omle- 
sion to pass u formal resolution on the question at 
fesue can decelve anybody, passes our comprehen- 
sion, So transparent a trick would be laughed at in 
politics, Take a Presidential election, for instance. 
The people of the United States never declare thelr 
will by a formal resolation; they declare It solely by 
a change of adminietration—by voting one party out 
of power and another party Into power. If the Dem- 
ocrats eleet the next President of the United States, 
the Republicans will be utterly unable to point to 
any formal resolution a» proof of a national change 
of policy; but not a sane man in America or Europe 
will question the fact of the change. By this most 
declsiva of all possible expressions of the will of the 
majority—a sweeping change of administration—the 
National Liberal League publicly pledged itself to 
“repeal”; and the leaders of the Syracuse majority 
must needs laugh in thelr sleaves at the simplicity of 
the few whom they have deceived by a trick so pal- 
pable, 

The resolute protest of the minority at Syracuse, 
expressed by withdrawal and reorganization on the 
original principles of the National Liberal League 
adopted at Philadelphia in 1876, is valid for them- 
selves alone. All the local Leagues who omit to 
ratify this protest by their own Independent and un- 
equivocal action are still making their ‘Influence 
count on the wrong side” of this vital question; 
they practically join, and are understood by the pub- 
llc to join, in that utter negation of all ‘national 
morality” which le the foundation of the repeal“ 
movement; they lend thelr public influence exclu- 
sively to th old National League in its unequivocal 
“yepeal’’ pe ition, and are under a woful hallucina- 
tlon so long as they imagine the contrary. The old 
and the new National Leagues represent two incom- 
patible principles; and all the old Local Leagues 
give thelr moral support publicly to the old, unless 
they explicitly sustain the protest of the new. This 
ia the unchangeable fact of the case, and time will 
make ít clear at last to the most relactant.—Ep. | 


REV. OAS. BEECHER AND SPIRITUALISM. 


L read weekly with much plessure and profit 
„Notes and News,” by L. K. Washburn; and, lu my 
opinion, they are a valuable addition to THE INDEX. 
In the number for Feb. 20, I notice certaln remarks 
by Mr. Washburn anent Rev. Charles Beecher’s 
new work on Spiritualism, that — unwittingly on the 
writers part, no doubt— reflect somewhat unjustly 
upon Spiritualism and the mass of {ts adherents. 

r. Washburn says: If Spiritualism is ashamed of 
ita principles, let it abandon them, not try to disguise 
them with the mask of Christianity; but if it means 
anything distinct from the old dogmas, let it stand 
on lta own faith honestly, or fall for lack of 
strength. 

Were Mr. Beecher’s views mone Christian 
Spiritualism representative of those of 1 

nerally, the above remarks would have full force; 

mt such is far from the case, Mr, Beecher in his 
unique production, in all probability, voices the 
opinions of no one but himself; the views therein 


expressed are the outcome of his personal excogita- 
tions, and, previous to his recent publication thereof, 
were unknown in the world. They do not represent 
the views of Christian Spirituallets even, who, be it 
remembered, constitate but an unimportant wing of 
the t spiritual army. I doubt if Mr. er 
will be able to find a dozen pronounced Spiritualists 
who will Indorse his pecullar and outré speculations 
concerning preésistence, evil spirits, personal devil, 
or hia unscientific and 2 subjective biblical exe- 
gesla, Such Ideas are repudiated by the great body 
of Spirituallets, and scarcely a dozen pages of his 
book would be received as embodying the truth by 
any well-informed Spiritualist. 
piritualism should not be held responsible for 
the vagaries of Mr. Beecher. His attempt to weld 
together Christianity and Spiritualism will never 
be consummated. The two are antithetical; thelr 
genius and spirit sre antipodal. A few Spiritualists, 
not fally emancipated from the bondage of old-time 
traditions, may attempt to place Spiritualism upon a 
Christian basla; but such efforts always ultimate lu 
signal failure. Spiritualism does mean something 
“distinct from the old dogmas’’; in its highest ex- 
lon, it plants Itself firmly upon the platform of 
ree Religion. Character, not faith or bellef, Is the 
test of the life with it; it has no formulated creed, 
bat freedom of thought, speech, and action It posita 
as the Inallenable prerogative of all humanity. 
When Mr. Beecher says, “Many, perhaps most, 
Spiritualists would be wiles to add, that the Bible 
le substantially true as a history, and contains the 
best religion yet known, and a code of morals that 
cannot be shown to have any defects,” he le decidedly 
in error. Very few, if any, Spiritualists would in- 
dorse so sweeping an assertion, As a class, Spirit- 
nalista do not regard the Bible religion as the best 
known. nor its code of morals an indefectible one; 
but, on the contrary, they are not slow in freely criti- 
clsing both Its religion and Its ethical code. 
. Mr. Beecher's work, I am convinced, ls capable of 
roducing much harm in the world, owing to the 
— preponderance of irrational and unselentifle 
dogma therein enunciated; while, as regards the 
It may be capable of compassing, I consider it 
nfinitesimal. ILLIAM EMMETTE COLEMAN, 
Fort LEAVENWORTH, Kan., Feb. 25, 1870. 


NAD ORD A. 


Navwacepa, 
Rune erg. Translated from the Bw 
Brown. 

Runeberg is by birth a Fino. He was born In 1804. 
Abont the year 1827, he began hie first work, the 
Elk-Hunters, a poem illustrative of peasant life in 
Finland. After this followed at Intervalle lyrics, 
epics, and tragedies, He is called the ‘‘folk-bard”’ of 

6 North, and ls sald to be widely known and 
loved, not only in the North, but in a great part of 
cultivated Europe.” His et works are written 
In Swedish, and the most of them have been trans- 
lated into Finnish, Norwegian, Danish, and German, 
and separate s have been rendered into French, 
English, and Russian. 

The scene of Nadeschda is laid in Russla. The 
heroine of that name le a serf girl, living upon the 
banks of s brook that finally makes ita way into 
the Volga. She comes before the vielon in this 
wise :— 

On the brooklet's flowing banks, alone, 
Strolled a maiden, but fifteen lu years; 
Sho, 2 flower, other flowers sought, 

Aud with flowers, flowers iutertwined. 


A Poem in Nins r 
sh by A 


Many hours had been thus aweetly spent; 
On ber head already was a wreath 

Of stellaria and anemunes, 

On her breast a freshly-opened rose, 
With a rosebud that had gawn beside, 
And around her slender, plant walst 

Bho è girdle wore of violets. 


at rr * bound a we restos k 

i] go hor dress, and softly poke: 
“If he came, the handsome, stranger youth; 
If I saw bis dark eyes flash again, 

Just as I have seen him in my dreams, 
Then with flowers would I cover me, 
Brighty hide the sorf-girl'a sombre garb, 
And, in hue like roses animate, 

Welcome him with fragrance and with bloom; 
But oh! Saint George, he cometh not, 
Dream unreal is Nadeschda's love.“ 


This serves aa the key-note of the poem, whose 
melody, amidat the lighte and shades of changing 
fortune, with its happinese and anguish, is tenderly 
and beautifully wrought ont. 

In rendering Into English this Scandinavian poem, 
and at the same time endeavoring to preserve the 
original form and measure, Miss Brown has accom- 

lished a task which should be duly appreciated, It 
5 Manes oa in Boston by herself. Her post-office 
address ls Box 900, and she, andoubtedly, would 
promptly respond to any orders she might receive. 


Two LADIES, both of them a little dull In the 
hearing, were in church one day, when the minister 
had for his text, Except you repent ye shall all Itke- 
wise perish.’ They listened patiently enough, but 
when they got ont the one said to the other: ‘Jenet. 
wasna yon an awfa’ text the minister had the day? 
—‘Except we pay our rent, we're a’ to be putten out 
o’ the parish,’ ” 3 


“Wen I MARRIED,” said ex-Chancellor of the 

Exchequer Lowe, I declared, ‘With all my worldly 

a 1 thee endow,’ pee if I badn’t a hungan 

the world.” But,“ chimed in the wife, “you had 

our splendid talents.” Tes, my dear; bat you 

ow I didn’t endow you with them,“ was the right 
honorable gentloman’s reply. 
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4 Weekly Paper devoted to Fres and Rational 
Religion. 


It ts the object of THE INDEX to give pubtie| PTO 


utterance to the boldest, most cultivated, and 
best matured thought of the age on all religious 
Questions, and to apply It directly to the social 
and political ameloration of society, 

It is edited by FRANOIS E ABBOT, with the 
following list of Editorial Oontributors = 
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have to meet in the future, 

Almost every number contains 4 discourse or 
leading article, which alone is worth the price of 
one year’s subscription. 

Prof, MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, England, in 
B lottor to the Editor pnblished in THE INDEX 
tar January 4, 1873, naya: “That the want of a 
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DEX with ‘noreasing in 
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THE INDEX aims— 


To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion: 

To foster a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both In society and in the indi- 
vidual: 

To substitute knowledge for Ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholleity 
for bigotry, love for hate, hamanitarianism 
for sectarianiam, devotion to universal ends 
tor absorption In selfish schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig- 
ion shall take the place of dogmatiam and 
ecolesiaatioiam throughout the world, aad 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
public activities. 


In addition to its general objects, the prao- 
tical object to which THE INDEX Is special- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and on- 
sistent secularization of the political and ed- 
cational institutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people, The last 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped ont of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of the several States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make s united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organtes 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who believes in this movement 
give it direct aid by helping to Increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES, 


The publication of à valuable leading pa- 
per or essay of a thoughtful character, in 
each ſasue, will continue to be one of tha 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will con- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known em- 
ment writers who have already done so much 
to give to THE INDEX its present high 
position. Other interesting correspond- 
enoe, communications, extracts from valus- 
ble books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as circumstances shall render possible, 


AGENTS, 


Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
ip every city and town throughout the coun- 
try. The most liberal terms are offered. 


TERMS. 

The price of THE INDEX ls Three Dol- 
lare a year, payable in advance; and 2 
centa postage for the year; and at the 
game rate for shorter periods. All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender’s risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 
ter, or post-office money order, The name 
with address in full, must be accompanied 
with the money In each case, 


Address THE INDEX, 
No. 231 Washington Street, Boston. 


OBTAINABLE BOOK thst may be desired, will 
be forwarded as promptly as posible on receipt 
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RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT 


PROPOSED AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
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ABTSOLE l. 
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dress of grievances. 
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GLIMPSES, 


REAR-ADMIRAL Maxsx, for disinterested reasons, 
has withdrawn bis candidature for the Tower Ham- 
lets, Bat we yet hops to sce him in Parliament, 
England has ne braver or traer heart to represent her 
own highest interests, 

THESE FORCIBLE WORDS are quoted from promi- 
nent Englishman” : The longer I live, the more Iam 
certain that the difference between men, between the 
feeble and the powerful, the great and the Insignifi- 
cant, Is energy—invincible determination—a purpose 
ones fixed, and then death or victory. That quality 
will do anything that cam be done in the world; and 
no talents, no circumstances, no opportunities, will 
make a two-legged creature a man without It. 

THRE FUNERAL of the Rev. John Weiss, March 12, 
was very impressive. The occasion itself was elo- 
quent beyond expression, with the noble, beautiful 
face now motionless forever, yet consecrated with 
the unntterable repose and dignity of death. Dr. 
Bartol spoke feelingly, fittingly, sincerely, and ten- 
derly of the departed. Rev. Edward E. Hale also 
sald good words; but we wished he could have spared 
us all those ancient texts about the Lamb“ and the 
“Spirit and the Bride“ which seemed eo heathen- 
ish beside the ailent yet speaking form of one whose 
whole life was lived in a higher atmosphere of relig- 
fous thought. A great sonl has paled ite fire to 
human eyes, and sunk below our narrow horizon; 
but long will linger in our memories its magnificent 
sansat glow. 

Rev. De. BARTOL published this feeling tribute 
to John Welss in the Boston Advertiser, on the day 
after his death: In reference to no man of this gan- 
eration could it seem more absurdly untrue than of 
John Weiss, to say ho ta no more, His spirit has been 
a flame which we can but conceive as asking for mors 
fuel, and, in the mortal body or not, never golng out. 
The personal continuance, to ase his own frequent 
phrase, he was so curious about could be more ap- 
propriate to the qualify of no other person. From a 
centre of original force proceeded all his expression 
of look and tone. The style of no writer of the time 
wo live in ia more individually marked, and the 
moral was as deep in him as the Imaginative stamp. 
His herote fidelity to his convictions never flinched. 
Trath to what he thought, in his theology and in 
the hard days when the Moloch of slavery demanded 
and secured so many sacrifices for its shrine,—he 
maintained every grain and at whatsoever cost. His 
genlus was alike rare in its critical and in ita creative 
form, althongh it was for wide popular appreciation 
both too subtile and too deep. No shade of meaning 
im his own mind was beyond his power to indicate, 
or in another’s page too latent and lurking for his 
sentiment to detect. He will be mourned by the con- 
etituency of an intellectual and spiritual brotherhood 
and sisterhood as characteristic ln its endowments as 
was the master who, with a man’s and woman’s tem- 
per, refined thelr fancies to the utmost purity and 
raised thair ideas of God and Nature to the loftiest 
pitch. Itis too soon elther to estimate his abilities 
or utter the grief we feel that his eo extraordinary 
traita now cease on earth to beahown.. We can only, 
in this opportunity of the single moment allowed, 
mete the passing into that mystery of the unseen, 
none brooded over more wistfully than he, of an in- 
telligence which was Itself the lustre of a loving soul, 
as the flashes of day issus from the heat of the sun. 
For he too ‘was a burning and a shining light.“ 

BUNDAY before last we had an opportunity to sce 
the Sunday-school of the Free Religious Society at 
Providence in operation. The total number of chil- 
dren is eighty-alz, with an average attendsace of 
seventy-two. The school meets at Barney's Hall 
every Sunday at one o’clock, and continues an hour 
asd a quarter, the Society holding their own meeting 
at half-past two. Once a month there is a joint 
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sociable of Society and School In the evening, and e 
children have also a sociable of thelr own every alter- 
nate Saturday afternoon. The “groups” and teach- 
ers In the school are as follows: on Comparative Re- 
ligion, Messrs. F. A. Hinckley and George Adams; 
on Social Science, Mr. Elisha 8, Aldrich; on Political - 
Economy, Miss Fanny Palmer; on Physiology for 
adulte, Dr. Harris (brother of Mr. W. T. Harris, of ' 
St. Lonis); on Physiology fdr children, Miss Sarah 
Rexford and Miss Charlotte R. Hoswell; on Miner- 
alogy, Mr. J. M. Sonthwick; on Botany, Mrs. J, J. 
Frye; on Design, Mr. Krantz; and a “‘little folks“ 
gronp,“ Mrs, Elizabeth C. Hinckley, The busy hum , 
of the room showed how much intarest was taken in 
all these various studies, and the School waa evi- 
dently prosperous, usefal, and well-snstained, The 
Society flourishes fimely under the charge of Mr. 
Hinckley, who is universally esteemed; the audience’ 
seemed to ns larger than ever before, and a very 
hopeful, cheerful feeling was manifest respecting the 
Society’s future. The present arrangement is that 
Mr. Hinckley lectures the frst Sunday of each 
month, while lecturers from abroad are secured for 
the second and third Sundays; the fourth Sunday 
Is devoted to a discussion meeting, with a paper 
by somebody, and the occasional fifth Sunday to pub- 
lic exercises of the School, each group“ making a 
report of progresa orally or by a short paper, together 
with readings, recitations, singing, ec. The experi- 
ment of organization made by this excellent Society 
in 1874 deems to have resulted in a success as assured 
as It la well deserved ; and the example thus set ought 
to encourage similar experiments elsewhere. : 

Says THE Christian Union of March 5: “How 
many of our readers realiza the fact that the post- 
office is a Christian institution? There was never a 
true postal system prior to Christianity, and never 
has been one outside of nations that have felt the im- 
pulse of Christianity. Up to 1874, the only post in 
Persia was precisaly that which Herodotus describes 
im the time of Xerxes. Royal orders were carried on 
horesback from the capital to the various cities of the 
realm, and people were allowed to send their letters 
in this post under limitation. An elaborate pest- 
office system requires a larger measure of well-de- 
veloped national honesty than is knewn ja paganiom. - 
Mr. Riedener, an Austrian, was summoned Into Per- 
ala by the Shah, after the latter’s European tour, for 
the purpose of establishing a post-offics system, and 
has achleved success so far that Persia has now ob- 
tained a regular and responaible postal establishment, 
and is reported to be ready to join the Postal Oon- 
ventlon existing between other civilized nations.’’ 
On this the Boston Herald of March 9 remarks:/ 
“How does TEE Lypex like the claim of the Christ- 
ian Union that ‘the post-office is a Christian institu- 
tlon? And that ‘an elaborate post-office system 
requires a larger measure of well-developed national 
honesty thas le known in paganism?’ It la believed 
that there are a great many modern pagans, like 
those represented by THE Impex and Investigator, 
with whom it would not be more unsafe to trust your 
letters than with the treasurer of a missionary seci- 
ey.” <A curious comment on this claim of the 
Christian Union is the following, taken from the 
same issue of the same paper, which explains the, 
allusion in the Herald's closing words: In the Re- 
ligious News will be found a report of the final resalt 
of investigations In the case of Mr. Demond, the de- 
faulting treasurer of the Home Missionary Society of 
Massachusetts. It is a sorrowfal tale ef flagreas 
frand for atime concealed by falsehood. Nor can 
the Society, which allowed home missionaries to 
starve on the border while ite treasurer was filching 
from the funds contributed for thelr support, be ad- 
judged wholly guiltless, The best way for a mission- 
ary society to invest ls by paying the salarice of its 
missionaries.” 
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prej 
history forms the bellef In wi 
of witches! Yet it rested on nothing but dread 
those heathen deitice which the Church had extir- 
by fire and sword, but not by mental culture. 
till darker and by far more appal! 
of the persecution of the 


Holy Inquisition, whose victims, redounding 
oes peer et tha CS amounted to about half a 
million of Jewish lives. 


stake ceased to reflect ita lurid lustre upon humanity. 

The thunders of the French revolution and the 

chimes of the bell of liberty ln the City of Brotherly 
barriers bet 


Love brought the obnoxious Ween man 
and man to fall. The long-sup Jewish race 
was gradually raised to one level with thelr Christian 


fellow-citizens, to enjoy the same rights and opportu- 
nities of thelr talents on every fleld of 
life. Modern society has flang its doors wide open 
to admit the Jew to the bar and to Congress, or to 
any office of public homor and trust. Still the day of 
his fall ition as Jew is but slowly dawmng. 
Prejudice, a deep-rooted heri of the past, still be- 
clouds his position and mars his influence in society. 
Lord Beaconafield’s antagonists can with all thelr 
“llbaral” views forgive him anything but the fact of 
his having been cradled in a Jewish home, Our in- 
, ed ite historical research to all 

neglected and despised races and tribes on tha 
globe, to do them justice, but the Jews. And if 
writers of eminence, like rge Eliot, in land, 
or Prof. Schlelder, in Germany, once dare b the 
ban, and portray a Jewish character In captivating 
beauty and overawing splendor, to refiect credit on 
the cursed nation, they are near being ostracized b; 
the leaders and mouth pieces of public opinion. It 
is of no avail to argue that thelr favorable opinion 
2 is ane vok oural Muny cE tiair brill- 
ant tory an teraturo; for, as o patriarch 
in 1 Nathan the Wise says, It matters not; 
the Jew mast be burned!“— the long-cherished com- 
mon notion of beholding in a Shylock or a Fagin 
not a miscreant and a human bat a Jew; 
nay, the Jow must, at any rate, be adhered to. But 
Impartial justice demands a fair examination of the 
charges brought against the Jews as a class. And to 
this end I will now undertake to inquire first after 
the sources from which Shakspeare derived his Shy- 
lock, and then afterwards the causes which prodaced 
iatha Christian mind this typical character of a Jew- 
sh usurer. 


ular plays and fables, offered him the large store of 
materi 


very 

8 furnished him by Eag authors pi 

m. His great genius, however, turned these ob- 
jects of popular fancy from mere phantoms into 
grand, awe-inspiring realiti by endowing them 
with human souls, deep motives, and mighty pas- 
sions, Calling heaven and earth to help him display 
the gigantic struggle of the human heart, his magic 
pen created characters of unparalleled psychological 
truth, typical figures of everlasting value and impres- 
siveness, as he took recourse to well-known dramatic 


ow, when in the year 1594 Shylock first appeared 
on the stage, with a huge red n a red wig, and a 
Scarlet hat, as the central figure the comic play, 
“The Merchant of Venice,” at first aleo entitled 
“The Jew of Venice,” he was intended to represent 
the Jewish character as concelved by the lish 
people or entire Chistendom. About five or six 
years previous Marlowe's “Jew of Malta,“ a perfect 
monster of a man and father by the significant name 
of Barabbas, had won the applauses of the public. 
He, like Shylock, is a usurer of enormous wealth, 
Whose only daughter Abigail flees from him horror- 
stricken at his rascalltles. Still, to judge from the 
fame he attained, he far better sulted the taste of the 
age, by showing more of the blood thirstinees of the 
tiger and the madness of the demon, than does his 
8 perean copy. 

Having by fraud and theft and every stratagem of 
reckless c amassed a fortune outwelghing the 
wealth of large cities, and for mere fun’s sake pol- 
soned wells, and In many ways brought death on 
Christians, he is by a decree of the governor and 
sonato compelled to leave all his possessions te the 


is the chapter 


As innocent and harmless as a lamb's. 


Such Belay ths notion prevailing about the Jew, 
— but ent a comic on the stage, 
instead of tears of „ licit an un- 
ceremonious 


— — I 
a a Jow 
Sere eat eres oer 
a to sea to s fortune g 
hand of 666 Belmont, and who 


àa there is mo trace whatsoever found, in our poot’s 
time, of an English translation of the italian novel,“ 
It seems much more probable that some author, be- 
fore Shakspeare, acquainted with both the Italian 
and the Latin story, combined the two into a comic 


en the curious name of Shylock, which cam, I 
think, be only explained asa corraption of the Ger- 


ar In England, can be learned from a 
of the cruelty of Gernutus the Jew,” preserved In 
Percy’s i of English Postry, and from a dis- 
courso allu to the same story in Tho Orator, an 
2 e tion of French discourses, published 
Of course we are here only interested in the ques- 
tion whether the story le based om fiction or facta, 
Now, it is quite remarkable that from two different 
sides (the Itallan historian Leti and the 
German anti-Jewish historian Schudt) we hear of a 
Jew by the name of Samson or Simon Ceneda (the 
namo has a remarkable resemblance to the crual Jew 


Gernutus!) having forfeited a pound of his flesh in 
a wager with a Chistian merchant by the name of 
Paul Secchi, co; the truthfulness of the re- 


po of the conquest of San Dominico by Admiral 
runcis Drake, In the year 1585, the Christian insist- 
ing on his bond, until Pope Sixtus V. decided the 
case In the following manner: The Christian is to 
pay two thousand scudi to the papal fiscus for having 
attempted manslaughter, and so has the Jew for 
S Fort. "Ban te Slat at 

ongs ‘ope. Here the Shy was à 
Christian, 


and the wise judge but a Portis. 
Coald not nine years afterward, have 
learned the news and exchanged the roles of the 


It would be anfair to let the 


wager. In fact, the story has been told every- 
where in different forms, and, therefore, is assumed 
to have occurred nowhere. The old Latin collection 
of novels, Gesta has also been found to 
contain the same story, but without mentioning a 
Jew as the cruel money-lender, And whereas sev- 
FF 
Py a ju 
place of the fair Portia, we are told in an old Latin 
manuscript, written in England in the fourteenth 
century, of a man In Denmark, who, having by his 
ee loat all his fortune, at last borrowed 
and wine in behalf of his from his 
brother, while pledging to him a d of his flesh, 
and would have lost life but for the contrivance 
of the royal prince to become the owner of the de- 
fendant’s blood, and thus to forbid, under the pen- 
alty of death, the shed ofa single drop. But the 
pound-of-flesh story has been de in a series 
= juridical casulstry among the Hindus 
and Romane, to leave no doubt about its original 
relation to the 1 — of law and equlty. 
age — mig’ with — — s 
t upon t, ont pro 
for the poor and weak ones. Hence the debtor who 
kalled to repay the goods borrowed was, like the 
thief, committed, A the old Roman, Hindu, and 
German law, into the hands of his creditors, who 
could dispose of him as thelr property, unless he 
could compensate their loss. They were allowed to 
sell him as a slave, or to kill him; and, In case two 
1 to Rolfo and Staunton, a translation of 
n 


Peoorone nglish was extant in Sbakspeare'’s time.— 
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as the Roman twelve tables expressly state, with- 
out being held sible for taking « larger er 
a smaller piece course such cruelty could no 
longer be tolerated by an advanced culture, and the 
consideration of the human blood offered ps the 
best expedient to readjust an obsolete rode law. 
Yet * tradition could, in the course of tim 
ascribe such merciless dealings only to except! 
stipnlations of single individuals, Yet who but 
money: lenders and usurers could be accused of snch 
awful devices? Who but the rich Jews Selig or 
Shylock could be as pitiless as all that? N hing 
could be easier than to iat the blame of such blood- 
thirstiness at the door of the Jew, whom Christian 
8 actually charged with searching after 
an blood for the sake of curing therewith 
5 thi d-of-flesh sto 
Ving thus dio e pound-of-fien! ry, 
it becomes my hae 41 a historical explanation 
of Shylock, as the incarnation of Jewish usurers, 
before examining his cass before a court of justice. 
To cast the responsibility for crimes committed by 
individuals upon the soclety which educated them, is 


certainly preposterous. It would disarm justice, and 
deprive law and morality of thelr soul. Still the fact 
remains indisputable that the Jewish usurer is the 


ereation of the Christian Church and State. The 
Jewish ple are from home an industrious race. 
Their Himeelf lo, unlike the ever-dreaming 
Brahma of the Hindus and the pleasure-seaking 
Olympian B, the parera of a great worker; and so 
is man made in his likeness to cultivate and improve 
the earth, not to roam about in idleness. It has 
been sald usury ls a kind of national propensity of 
the Jewish race, a hereditary sin; yet where did 
A „ whose maxim was to bless others, but to 
owe his own blessings only to God, betray any trace 
of tho usurer? If Jacob's thrift, to which S ylock 
refers as a “blessing if men steal it not,“ was 
far from being creditable to him, ble life rather re- 
flects the transjordanic Bedouin life of the Hebrews 
than that of the Jaraelitish nation settled in Canaan 
as 8 Thery aa mo doubt samo. wAn 
might have, by the large Phoenician vessels, fraught 
wih a world’s morchandise, and the Arablan cara- 
vane trading to Egypt and Babylonia passing close 
by them, felt inclined to embark in comme en- 
8 and financial speculations, But bebold the 
holy wrath of the prophets, those fire-tongued ad vo- 
cates of mercy, against the wealthy tyrants who fed 
on the blood of the poor, and built their gardens and 
palaces of splendor upon the ruin of the needy. 
And so did the Mosaic law restrain commerce by 
forbidding usury among the Israelites and instliuting 
Sabbatical years of release for those indebted and en- 
slaved In consequence of poverty. Only agricultural 
and other really productive labor was encouraged by 
the Israelitish institutions. The disregard of the 
merchant’s business led sven so far as to render It 
one of the features of the Messianic time not to have 
any trader enter the house of God.“ And this 
Hebrew love for the cultivation of the soll outlasted 
the State. The Jews became peace-loving sgricaltu- 
rists In Babylonis; and when Alexander the Great 
and Ptolemy, his successor, offered them | 
tracts of land In Africa, In reward for thelr mill 
services, they proved excellent husbandmen an 
colonizers; and no less when they, under Roman 
and West Gothic rule, settled In the still uncultivated 
lands of Spaln and Southern France. 

Being, however, by the storm of destiny scattered 
over the wide globe, they could, of course, not attend 
to farming. 6 great centres of ancient commerce, 
us Babylon and Alexandria, Sidon and Antioch, 
offered them many inducements to turn into mer- 
chants, and to become heirs and successors to the 
large Pheenician and Babylonian trade, and woollen, 
silk, and linen manufacture. Their wide dispersion 
and connection with many lands and languages en- 
couraged their endeavor and secured their success. 
Naturally enough, they were thenceforth, by contin- 
ned persecutions and expulsions, urged along to com- 
— — and fra poe pores pe Thus 

m peaceable farmers and workingmen they grad - 
ually became plucky and successful speculators in 
goods and money, commencing as peddlers and sut- 
ers, and closing their career as princely merchants 
and envied rulers of the money market. They en- 
compassed the world’s traffic during the Middle 
Ages, until the rise of the great centres of Eur 
commerce. Everywhere in Spain, France, Italy, 
Germany, and Poland, kings and emperors, bishops 
and baronets, offered them every possible inducement 
to transfer their trade and their woollen manufacto- 
ries from the East to the barren West, and to import, 
partly on their own ships, the splcerles, the sugar, 
and other products of the far-off Orient, as well zs the 
slaves, then quite indispensable to European Indus- 
u7. By thelr Mohammedan rulers, and also by thelr 
c an auccessors in Spain, Jews were exclasively 
used as ministers of finance and commissioners of 
trade, they being found the ablest and the most trast- 
worthy for these as well as for diplomatic and other 


of honor and responsibility. Consequently 
the entire medieval legislation preceding the rule of 
the canonical law treated and respected thé Jew as 


representative of traffic, local trade, and money 
exchange. In Charlemagne’s capltularles he figures 
as the negotiator, par excellence, and as such he ls in 


almost every European State held to pay his taxes, 


tolls, and fines in the shape of spicéry, sugar, and the 
like, Even all the personal taxes exacted from him 
were originally Imposed on him only as a travalling 
business man. 

As gach, his services for soclety found recognition 
by 2 liberal and statesmaniike ruler In Christen- 
dom. e change was brought about by the rising 


power of af c Church, and the Increasing envy 


fully suppressed, directed with unerring purpose her 
whole zoal against the Jews as the oniy monotheists 
left in Europe. Prompted, not by love for humanity, 
but hy policy, she first forbade them, as infidels, to 
hold slaves, while Christians still did; then she dio- 
puted and denled them the right to land-ownership, 
not resting until she had deprived them of all the 
civil rights once vouchsafed to them everywhere by 
the Romans, Being put outside of the pale of law, 
they were thrust at the mercy of some ruler who 
would for a certain stipulated sum offer them protec- 
tion, to be thus degraded into a mere property owned 
by the State, or rather by its temporary ruler, like 
any other piece of goods. Nor is this all. Having 
been cheated and robbed of their old title to 
citizenship within the holy Roman Empire, they 
should be also dis of fhe Jast prosport to 
heaven. Usury g. according to the law, 
the Charch for her own members, for- 
bidden to ans, was allowed to the Jews, money. 
lending and small trade being the only means | 
to them to provide for their lives, Thus 
of gain was forced upon the Jaw. Continued ap; 
mon and seclasion made him a cantious er, a 
shrewd money dealer. Boing liable at every moment 
to be expelled from the | he dwelt in, or to be 
divested of his fortune, he became, of course, anx- 
fous to transform all his wealth into rtable 
goods, into ducats and tarquoises, These were the 
only weapons which he sustained himself 
18 the destructive plans of his parsecutors; yea, 
6 only means by w. he could command the re- 
spect of his scorners and abusers. Shylock is the 
outgro not of the Jewish character, but of Christ- 
lan h For, In fact, the value of money belng 
not yet understood, economy and thrift were neither 
ed to by the State nor by private houssholds, 
except by the Jews. They kuew how to save b 
leading a sober and e; the reet wore spend. 
„ Incessant warfare exhausted the th of 
the State; passion for tournaments, courteales, and 
carousals, all the private fortune. What does the 
igal care for to-morrow? He willingly sacrifices 
ia next year’s Income for an enjoyment of the hour. 
Kings — panoni 2 unto the Jewish capitalists 
thelr swords and ms; bishops, the most sacred 
vessels and vestments of the Church, in pledge for a 
certain sum of money, to be equandered in revels 
and luxuries. Yet was the Jewish lender sure of 
ever recovering his money? The chance of having 
his fortune doubled in the course of two or three 
yoars Induced him to run the risk. Yet his success 
made him, after all, so loathsome to his Christian 
fellow-man as to ex him to every abuse and 
outrage. A dozen times, warned by direful > 
ences, would the Jews of Spain and Portugal hesi- 
tate to lend money on interest, but had to give way 
to the entreaties of the people and their rulers. No 
sooner were they driven out of France, after having 
shortly before held almost the whole capita) In bond, 
than they were solicited, and by the most favorable 
stipulations invited, to return and revive the trade 
and the money market. What thoy did for the rising 
Industry and wealth of England we have as yet not 
ascertained, but we do know that Westminster Ab- 
bey was built by Jewish capital The Inguisition 
and expulaion of the Jews from Spain and Portugal 
transplanted Jewish money and a partly to 
Turkey, partly to the cities of Amsterdam and Ham- 
burg, there to start | banking institutions, and 
greatly to help Hol In her East India trade and 
er South American colonies. Every State and com- 
mercial city in Italy, the papal dominion not ex- 
cluded, granted, at least for some time, privil to 
the Jews to flash the market with thelr capital, ex- 
pelling them Ree thee and where they expected to 
outdo them in ng usury, asking two hundred and 
sixty per cent. instead of forty-five, as asked by the 
Jews. The people of England alone had, since the 
close of the thirteenth century, no Jews on her 
Island, and the memory of her own ungratefalness 
toward them upon her soul rendered them the more 
loathsome to her, and caused her, ‘haps, the 
more to abuse single Jewish fugitives happening to 
land on her shore. It is a notorious fact that, in 
order to find an arpedient to selze upon the t 
wealth once possessed by the Jews in England, 
charges of forgery: were invented against them, 
which were afterwards proved to be unfounded. 
Nevertheless, the money and goods robbed of them 
remained in the hands of the mob, and the blemish 
and abuse unabated upon the Jewish name. The 
only excuse offered by King Henry III. for bringing 
the Jews almost to starvation, by the system of taxa- 
tion Imposed on them, was his own want of money, 
Only in consideration of their wealth or of their 
abllity for providing State and people with MART, 
were they tolerated or compelled to stay In the land, 
and then driven away like dogs. Of course, It is pos- 
sible that some were unmindfal enough sometimes 
to yleld to the temptation of overcharging borrowers, 
and give thereby public offence. But then, as the 
German jurist Stobbe says, muat we not rather pity 
the poor, who, belng deprived of every wholesome 
food, ind in eating the bad one which alone Is 
offered to him? On the whole, the Jewish trader 
and money-lender was = soclal necessity, Hie wise 
economy furnished the large reservoirs of goods and 
capital for the nascent European commerce, and, 
when once superseded by the large German, Itallan, 
Dutch, and Engllah banking and commercial houses, 
atill benefited the country sy dullding smaller chan- 
nels and outleta for trade and exchange. 
Nevertheless, the unfortunate Jew became the 
laughing-stock of Christendom. Unequalled auffer- 
Ing bent and cowed hie once noble stature. Yellow 
badges of Infamy and red-horned a exposed him, 
like hangmen and prostitutes, to public abuse. Thus 


A UA ie ene BOF eR Berne le 
tears, but mirth; whether he was thrown Into a boll- 
ing caldron to end there the life of a desperado, as 
Mari or as was Shakepeare’s 


hakspeare’s m 
upon the popular notion to hold the Jewish usarer 
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ringing 
ene 
‘Ton N pe „ 
not a Jow organs, ons, senses, 
tions, ona? fed with the same food, hurt with 
tame weapons, subject to the eame diseases, 
healed by the same means, warmed and copied 
same summer and winter, as & Christian la? 
you prick ne, do we not bleed? If you tickle us, do 
we not laugh? If you poison us, do we not die? and 
: 


Shakspeare, willingly or I Ju- 
w retal- 


life was misrepresented by the 
and this is the in- 


and those 
ewish home 
for all taking shelter there; it resounded with song 
and music; it was the most virtuous, the sweetest 
and holiest, ever found and cherished. To desqribs 
the Jewish father as a tyrant and a devil in his own 
house, is simply absurd. To call the Jewish home a 
goons ball, to paint light in black. Yet this is. 
one by Shakspeare, when he lets Jeasica elope with 
her lover, without ever feeling remorse by thinking 
of a father’s bleeding heart and recalling a dear 
mother’s memory, or when he makes Launcelt 
Gobbo complain of his Jewish master’s shabby way 
of feeding * 
Still greater is the injustice done by the poet to the 
Jew in the judgment scene. That English lady, 
who, with tears in her eyes, in Heinrich Helne’s bear- 
Ing, exclaimed: “Alas! the poor Jew is wronged,” 
certainly reéchoed the voice of a higher justice man 
that felt even by the best and most enlightened in- 
terpreters of Shakespeare. One of the most eminent 
2 ol 2 De. Buel h 952 Jherin ia Ma 
amphlet gle for wi y- 
ock in the declaration that there is no justice In 
Venice,” if Shylock’s bond is merely recognized by 
the judge as valid for the purpose of cheating tha 
Jew out of his possession by the charge of an attempt 
at manslaughter. There was only one alternative 
before the court, and this was either to recognize the 
bond, with all Its consequences, or to annul it In 
both cases, Antonlo's debt remains a moral obligation, 
and the court can elther offer or refuse Shylock its 
help. Only a medimyal Christian court of justice 
could defy the law and the rale of sound logic to rob 
the Jewof his whole fortune, Furthermore, the Jew 
ia compelled to renounce his religion. Alas! the 
spectres of the Holy Inquisition rise before my mind, 
as I hear “the good and royal merchant’’ Antonio 
saggest this device, approved by the ident of the. 
court, Nor would I mind this, but for the gase and 
composure with which the Jew ylelds to this request, 
saying, “‘I am content.” Aye, these three words 
might have spared unto millions of Jews their lives 
and saved them thoes foarfal agoniea, the description 
of which stuns the pulse of our heart as we It in, 
the bloody annals of Jewish history. No, and a 
thousand times no! Shylock haa no Jewish blood in 
his veins, or else he would have spilled It to the last 
on the spot, using that very knife with which he had 
intended to ransom the pound of fiesh pledged and 
sealed to him by Antonio. But let us not forget thia 
would have spolled the fan of “merry England.” 
As to our age, Shylock le an atathresion and a, 
nonentity. Our refined sense falls to enjoy the comic 
altuation of the Jew as demanded by the bothan 
age The tragic lot of the medlwval Jew too strongly 
ae for our compassion with the usurer’s fate to 
et us exult with Lorenzo over his fall. We are at a 
loss whether to laugh at the comical gure of Sby- 
lock the usurer baing baptized and thereby saved, 
or to feel deeply sorry for an age which, having 
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I a Shylock, finally condemned him to the 
ows. 
We hope and long for the conversion of sinners 
and criminals, but not of the Jews, and therefore be- 
hold in Jewish usurere—if there be still some left 
here and there—usurers, but no longer Jews. In 
fact, usury is by modern law and social science no 
longer BA: 4. as a crime. I, from the stand-point 
of morality and religion, do not share these views, 
Human justice resents usury when and where It be- 
comes a scourge and a torture to the poor instead of 
helping him. But we do not hold Christianity re- 
spona le for its Shylocks, Barabbases, and other sorts 
criminals, nor ought we Judaism. Aa in one of 
Berthold Auerbach’s novels, the Jew responds to the 
r Christlan: Why, you did not take an 
usiys lease on panitentiaries, did yon?“ Jacob, 
having during the whole night wrestled with bis 
foeman until he had won the victory, would not 
loose hold of him before he had bestowed a blesaing 
on him, recognizing him as the Lord's champion. 
Nor will humanity's great day of triumph have arisen 
in true splendor, unless the Christian and the Jew 
will have learned to bless each other and reapect the 
man, God's image, in each.—Jewish Advance, Chi- 
cago. 


JOHN WEISS. 


The Rey, John Wetss died at his home in this city 
yesterday noon. He had been confined to his house 
since last June with a pulmonary trouble, but It was 
not until within a few weeks that it was feared that 
it would prove fatal, and only about a week ago that 
the sym became alarming, Since that time, 
however, the disease has made rapid progress, and 
his death will come as a painful surprise even to 
many of his friends who were aware of his illness, 
He was in full possession of his mental faculties up 
to the last, but for the last few days was unable to 
speak eo as to make himself understood. 

Mr. Welse was born in Boston, June 28, 1818, and 
consequently lacked three months of sixty-one years 
of age at the time of his death. In boyhood he was 
a il of the Chauncy hall School, and afterward 

ded school at the Framingham Academy. He 
ted at Harvard College in 1887; was subse- 
ently employed in teaching in the Obauncy-hal! 
ool and at Jamaica Plain; and In 1840 entered 
the Cambridge Divinity School, from which he gradu- 
ated in 1848. The winter of 1842-43 was spent by 
him in study at the Heidelberg University, On bis 
graduation from the Divinity School he was ordatmed 
as pastor of the Unitarian church at Watertown, this 
State, as the successor of the Rev. Converse Francis, 
D.D. This was in 1848, and two years later he re- 
signed his in consequence of hia strong antl- 
slavery convictions, He was recalled, however, In 
April, 1846, bat, n resigning his position, the next 
year he was installed as pastor of the First Co 
tional Society in New ford. III-health obliged 
him to surrender his new trust in the year 1859, and 
removing to Milton he engaged In lecturing, and also 
for the Hollle-street Church in this city. 
June, 1862, he was once more Invited back to the 
Watertown church, bat declined the call that he 
might devote himself mainly to literary pursuits. In 
1873 he removed to Boston, where he has since lived. 

Among Mr. Weilse’s lectures are several on Greek 
Religions Ideas; twelve lectures on Humor in Shak- 
*. and Shakspeare’s Women; others on Toke 

Free Religion. In 1845 he published an American 
and also an Toglleh edition of the Philosophical and 
Mathetic Letters and a of Schiller, translated, 
with an introduction. The next year appeared a 

‘ace to an American edition of Smith’s memoir of 
ichte. In 1864 he published the Life and Corre- 
Theodore Parker, and in 1871, American 

7 m 1845 to 1874 he published forty ser- 

mons and lectures. Among these were notable ut- 
terances in relation to the free-soll movement, the 
rendition of Anthony Burns, and the general subject 
of — 1 and the war. The list of Mr. Welsa’s 
published magasine articles, essays, and poemes in- 
clade eleven in the Christian Examiner, from 1846 to 
1806, the principal ones being two upon the German 
Oatholic movement of John Rouge and the “Friend 
ol * ” one upon Motley’s Dutch Republic, one 
oread, and one upon White’s Shaks s 

in the Atlantic Monthly, among which are: 

“Bome Soldier Poetry” and the Horrors of San Do- 
mingo,” the latter belng continued through several 
numbers ; raha gay in the Galazy; an article on 
Hayti in Old New; fourteen in the Radical, the 
most important being Dangers of our Political Ma- 
chinery, ? “Principles,” “Religion and Science,” 
y Washington,” Man the Temple,” The 
al Jesus,” “Natural Warnings,” and Woman 
Suffrage.” Beside these there have been several 
other poeme and various book reviews, These pro- 
ductiona are marked by a striking originality and 
brilliancy of thonght and expression, by an Intense 
intellectual power and earnestness of conviction, and 
by an evidence of 8 and literary attainments 
which gave to this radi reacher and author a 
leading position in tha school to which he belonged, 
The last course of lectures delivered by Mr. Welss In 
was on “Implied Landscapes In Sbakspeare, 

ven in the s of 1877; and these were marked 

all his best literary char icteriatics, and attracted a 
Wide attention among literary people, It is ander- 
stood that Mr. Welss has been of late engaged on a 
new book on the immortal life, and that an examina- 
tion of his papers will disclose the manuscript of It; 
but It is not yet known how nearly completed it ma 
be, or whether he left any directions for Its publi- 
Ta on his death.—Boston Daily Advertiser, 
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The funeral of the Rey. John Welsa took place 
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esterday morning from his late residence, No. 82 
ast Brookline Street, and was largely attended by 
nal friends. The services were very elmple and 
mpreseive. The Rev. C. A. Bartol made a brief 
address, after which the Rev. E. E. Hale read selec- 
tiona from the Scriptures and offered a prayer. Mr. 
Hale, In speaking of the religious convictions of Mr. 
Weiss, sald, among other things: If we could bring 
together a bundred of his epl matic sentences 
about the New Testament, the k would be more 
valuable than all the commentaries that had ever 
been published.”” When Mr. Hale had concluded, 
the Rev. Dr. Bartol offered a benediction, and the 
company slowly dispersed. In accordance with the 
wishes of the family, there was no display of floral 
tributes. A few roses, calla lilles, and violets,—that 
was all, The following were among those present: 
the Rey. — L. Chaney, Dr. W. E. Channing of 
Newport, the Rev. Dr. Dwight, the Rev. Dr. Dudley, 
the Rev. W. J. Potter of New Bedford, the Rev. 
A. A. Abbott, A. Bronson Alcott, the Rev. Minot J. 
Savage, Dr. C. O. Holmes, Dr. D. G. Haskins, Mr. 
C. P. Crauch, Mr. John Owen, Mr. Francis E. Abbot, 
Mr. T. W. Higginson, Mr. Jullus Eichberg, Mr. J. H. 
Adams, and others. The remains were taken to 
3 for interment in the family lot.— id., 
ar 5 


THE PLAGUE IN RUSSIA. 


The condition of things In South-eastern Russia is 
unmistakably alarming. There have been several 
local outbreaks of plague in Turkey and in North 
Africa during recent years; and during the year 
the movement of Turkish levies, the herding to- 
gether of homeless refugees, the massing of Russian 
troops In unhealthy districts, and the return of troops 
from Infected places have furnished conditions ax- 
tremely favorable for the development and spread of 
epidemic diseases. Whatever the cause, It Is certain 
that an epidemic of a peculiarly malignant character 

in the low country north of the Caspian Sea 
early In the fall, and bas since steadily spread north - 
ward and eastward, In apite of the unfavorable sea- 
son and the most energetic attempts to isolate the in- 
fected regions. 

At first the disease was described as a malignant 
typhus fever, a disease which has prevailed very 
largely lr troops In Turkey. Later re- 
ports from lan physiclane give as the charac- 
teristics of the existing epidemic the well-known 
symptoms of the trne pae but describe them as 
extremely rapid in their development, the victima 
generally dying within ten hours of the first attack, 
sometimes within four hours. Ninety per cent. of 
those taken with the disease die, and naturally the 
wildest slarm prevails in the districts menaced, A 
large number of Cossscks who fled from one of the 
firat infected villages were lately found frozen to 
death on the banks of the Volga. The dead lie un- 
buried in the streets, and as coon as warmer weather 
returns the festering corpses most materially aggra- 
vate the pestilence. 

Lelbermelster describes the true oriental pi 
whose excursions Into Europe during former centu- 
ries proved so terribly fatal—as a fever of a most 
acute and violent type, accompanied by buboes or 
carbuncles, and often followed by s long train of dis- 


orders, Four stages of the disease are led: 
1. The of invasion. 2. The s of — 
fever. 8. e of fully develo buboes, 4. 
Thes of convalescance. 

The first stage suddenly, sometimes with 
fever. The general th is seriously disturbed. 
There ls bodily and mental eas, head- 


sig, dizz A pale N features dis- 

„eyes e , galt e ng; 
nausea, vomiting, and diarrhea occur. T 
lasta from a few houra to one or more days. © 
change from this to the second stage le marked by 
fever, 2 beginning with a chill, and followed by 
extreme lassitude and fever, with its attendant con- 
sequences, Soon the patient pases Into a well- 
formed typhus condition, with delirium, passing on 
to stupor. The tongue becomes dry, cracked, hard; 
the tongue, teeth, lips, and nostrile are covered with 
a dark mucus or with soot-black crusts; cardiac 
weaknesa or paralysis follows. After two or three 
daye buboes appear, and the third e begins. The 
fever diminishes, and a sticky, offensive plratlon 
covers the body. The pulse becomes fuller and leas 
rapid, and the mind grows clearer, Buboes now ap- 
pear on the groin, with carbuncles on the back of 
the neck and other parta of the body, and gangreno, 

Convalescence begino between the sixth and tenth 
days, and ts often protracted by continued suppura- 
tion of the buboes. Among the sequels of the dis- 
osse are enumerated parotitis, furuncle, abscesses of 
the skin and muscles, pneum protracted fever 
with continued typhus condition, dropsy, partial pa- 
ralyeis, mental distarbance, etc. Genuine relapees 
also take place. Desth may occur during any stage 
of the disease, though generally between the third 
and fifth days. The mortality is greater than that 
of any other apldemic disease. At first almost all 
of the sick die; and for long ode the mortality 
may range between seventy ninety per cant, 

a manner in which the disease spreads is not 
clear. It is certaln, however, that no efficient pro- 
tection Is known for those who cannot isolate them- 
selves absolutely from infected districts. The ouly 
successful treatment hitherto found has bean ri 
quarantine, with the most pitiless isolation of 
sick or exposed. The disease must be stamped out 
as soon as it „I need be with the utter exter- 
mination of infected communities and the burning 
of their villages and effects. Lelbermeister, writing 
when there was no probability of a recurrence of the 
plague in Karoge a d, after describing the murdar- 
ous measures w. had been successfully employed 
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to prevent the spread of the disease: If we should 
ever again be threatened with an outbreak of the 
plague in Europe, we should know exactly what 
measures to adopt to ward off the danger... . It ls 
scarcely necessary to mention that, owing to our Im- 
perfect knowledge of the nature of the plague and 
the mode of {ts development, as well as of the man- 
ner In which the contagion is carried, etc., it would 
be advisable rather to do too much than too little; 
and when there is any doubt it is better to follow the 
same way.” 

The black death, which carried off so large a por- 
tion of the human race about the middle of the four- 
teenth century, presented all the essential character- 
istics of the ordinary bubo plague, to which were 
added lung complications with expectoration of blood. 
Some have thought it a distinct disease; it ls more 
probable, however, that It was the same peat 7 70 
vated by other maladies,—the natural result of 80 
vast an accumulation of unburied corpses. Most of 
the recent epide of the LU In the East and 
in North Africa have occ during the warm 
damp weather of epring and early summer.—Sclen- 
tific American. 


Tue CHINESE probably illastrate in the most ex- 
treme manner the length to which loose views con- 
cerning currency can be carried. The history of 
thelr currency presents that mingling of the 
tesque with the c which most of thelr 
have when viewed ugh Western eyes. Colned 
money was known among them as early as the 
eleventh century before Christ, but their inability to 
comprehend the principles upon which & currency 
should be based has led them Into all sorts of extrav- 
agances, which have heen attended by disorder, 
famine, and bloodshed, Colns came at last to be 
made so thin that one thousand of them plied to- 
gether were only three inches high; then gold and 
silver were abandoned, and copper, tin, ahelle, skins 
stones, and paper were given a fixed value, and nsed 
until, by abase, all the sdvantages to be derived from 
the use of money were lost, and there was noth 
left for the people to do but 1 to barter; an 
this they did more than once. y cannot be sald 
now to have a coinage; two thousand nine hundred 
E ago they made round coins with a eqaare hole 

the middle, and thay have made no advance be- 
yond that since, The well-known cash e a cast brase 
coin of that description, and, although it is valued at 
abont one mill and a half of our money, and has to 
be strung In lots of one thousand to be computed 
with any case, It Is the sole measure of value and 
legal tender of the country. Spanish, Mexican, and 
our 8 are rn 
pass use they are necessary for ons, 
and because faith In their standard value has become 
established; but they are current simply as stam 
ingots, with their weight and fineness in — 
Popular Science Mo į 


NOTES AND NEWS. 
BY L. K. WASHBURN. 
N. B.—Information in regard to matters pertaining to 
Liberalism would be g received for this department. 
Address L. K. Washburn, 321 Washington Street, Boston. 


The first envelope was used In 1839. 
Charles Sumner has bean dead five years. 
Japan has tea plants one hundred and fifty years old, 


Mr. Edison says the electric light is “just as sure 
sa sunrise.” 


It le sald that many Chinamen are now found in 
Sonth America, 


Mr. Darwin, the celebrated naturalist, has recently 
celebrated his seventieth birth-day, 


The capital invested in all the railroads of the 
globe axceeds 615, 500, 000, 000. 


There are seventy-three thousand two hundred 
and sixty-five Jews in the United States. 


The first newspa advertisement fs are in 
England about 1668, In the latter days romwell. 


One million dollars in gold coin ha three tbou- 
sand alx hundred and eighty-five po avoirdupois, 
The O Palace, London, Is over sixteen hun- 


— fak ong, and on an average three hundred feat 
è. 


Seventeen-twentieths of the Indebtedness of Arch- 
3 of Cincinnati, ia owed to German 
olics. 


Professor Stockbridge tells us that dew rises in- 
stead of falls; that it comes from the earth, not from 
the atmosphere. 


As long as the of the Church is exempt 
from taxation, Cbrivantty has its hand in every 
man’s pocket. 


Sefior Castelar is to deliver three lectures at Oxford 
University on “Spanish Literature in the Nineteenth 
Century,“ In June. 


A new way to walk into wealth — become a pades- 
trian, Boston will pay a woman more for walking a 
week than for wo: five years. 


The laws of Athens decreed that one day should 
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In the death of Rev. Jahn Wels, Free 
loses one of the ablest of the new 


Berlin, 
many, & cod) ve society, ean a chemist of 
eminence in ts laboratory to — ae articles it 
sells, so that their quality may be gunranteed. 
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Mr. J. Collier thinks he has found 
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good een in the Speinglela: Weekly 
* n the 

oan. Te thinks “nothing Ly mute ee now 
Americas society from top to bottom than the 
of geatlomanhood as a vocatica.’’ 


If Jefferson Davis le to have a 


government he sought to destroy, 
erder a states of Benedict Arvold erected 
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If Mr. Blaine has so foully 
mess in California as Mr. Beecher shows, ls 
a of the worst kind. We shall walt to 

Hamilton has to say in answer 
r with some curiosity. We believe 
rects all of Mr, Blaine’s errers. 


Pope Pius IX. never allowed a woman to kiss 
toe at his audiences, but always presented his hand 
instead. Rome has downward since his death, 
as Leo XIIL offers his foot to the gentler sax. 
having a gentleman in the chair for so 
Years, It is lamentable to ses it occupied by a brute. 
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“The post-office is a Christian 2828 
the Christian Union. Why not claim the steam 
and electric U 


road as Obristian institutions 
Theve toad ke jesus otek dense In it. Wo shall 
yet see some dealers advertise Christian 


hats and Christian costs, and 
im time be converted so-that it 
turnips and Obristian bests, 


A vios is a bad action multiplied into a bad habit. 
Vices, like their ypes, will grow in 
more to thoes 


the earth may 
grow Christian 


Sins may have made saints, bat 
vo that they have mode s great many. 


, the mother of Protestantism, is disown- 
The O has but 


sy | 
rofessors ap students. Very little is 
Pristinn education of the ziing proar: 


y was 


t, this pulpit will al 
ove all other Christian pulpits of other sects than 
our ows will gladly welcome sach women,” 


The Christian Register tries to make ont that Uni- 
tarlaniem is still needed, and Unitarians not 
to repeat the felly of Protestan 
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few playe in Boston the past season worthy of the 
atropage of sensible, respectable people. Trash has 
eld the boards longest, and drawn audiences the 
largest. The has been entertained, not the mind. 
The theatre, of belng “facilis descensus 
Averni,” ought to be a way upward, Pleasure ls le- 
gitimate, what leads to vice ls not; and there is much 
upon the stage, the tendency of which ts to lower the 
moral taste and blunt the moral facuities. When a 
offered to the public, let the pep - 
and show their approval of what 
high and elevating; then will their criticism u 
what is low and 4 have a wholesome 
We belleve in su a 
belleve in a 
that has fed the public taste until it is well-nigh vi- 
tated furni 
fulness of the theatre, and makes the task of defend- 
ing it not only hard, but unpleasant. We shall giedly , 
welcome a reform of the stage, and in the character | 
of the piecas performed, 


shes a strong argument agalnst the use- He 


Poetry. 


[ror Tan INDEEL) 
WHAT 18 RIGHT? 


‘What is Right? and what is Wrong?” 
have troubled mortals long; 

None have over looked to see 

Whether any such things be. 


— Seas and men have died, 
How the question tnd what ls Right?” 
And we stil) are void of ight. 


All the wrangtings of the ages, 


The disputes of saints and sages, 
Have produced nor fower nor fruit; 
Still we wrangle and dispute. 


EF riost 
Ask tor Wrong exist" 


i 


What the Past hath praised as $ 

Now wears Error's g bli ; 

What the Past hath cursed as 

Now is worshipped as sublime. 
B0490! 

Treas mone Miosan 

Right and Wrong their places change. 


How those 
And their wi n 
They were 1 

But ure wo leas bad than they? 

Years have fown and Thought has ranged, 
ee ron have places changed, 
Bu the world sthi to rules i 
Framed by cowards, backed by fools. 


we look o’er, i 


and W. 1 The bisdom dreams 

feeble minds! The coward's whims! 
Symbols of the wenk and strong, 
is Right, and thas is Wrong. 


As the ages come and 
Men, hance, will tle ron 3 
But w fools and cowards throng, 
Men will prate of Right and Wrong. 


CHARLES G. Bivens. 
Rook IsLamp, II., Feb. 14, 1879. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The masterly, statesmanlike, and eloquent address 
of Judge Hurlbnt on “The Liberty of Printing,” 
proving unanswerably the constitutional right of 
Congress to prohibit the circulation of obscene litar- 
ature through the malle, and demonstrating to the 
entire satisfaction of al) who will listen to reason 
that the postal law of 1873 should be amended, but 
not repealed, has been printed for cheap distribution 
in the form of an eight-page tract, and can now be 
had at this ‘office. No better service to the liberal 
cause at present can be rendered than by circulating 
everywhere thie wise, weighty, and noble plea for 
private liberty and public morality combined. Price, 
gingle copies, 5 eents; five copies, 10 cents; fifteen 
copies, 25 cents; forty coples, 50 cents; one hundred 
eoples, $1.08. 

Brratum.—On page 5, second column, twenty- 
fourth line, the words “authority Is desired“ should 
be corrected to read authority ia derived. This is 
the only typographical error noticed by the author, 
and it is of sufficient importance to the main argu- 
ment to be thas publicly pointed ont. 


A FINE CHANCE TO CLUB, 


We have made arrangements with the respective 
publishers te club THe IX DIE with the following 
first-class magazines, for a year, ‘at the astonishingly 
low rates annexed 1— 

Fortnightly Rowlaw....--25+<+ . 8.50 Instend of $8.20 
6.75 i w “ 
6.00 LLI “ “ 

To the subscriber, this is equivalent to getting one 
of these leading periodicals at the usual rate, $5.00, 
and THE INDEX besides at only $0.50, $0.75, or $1.00, 
The offer is necessarily confined to names not now 
on our mail list, and is made solely to increase the 
circulation of Taz INDEX, whose friends will find it 
a great ald In kindly seconding our efforts to this end. 


THE MANAGERS of the New England Hospital for 
Women and Children, Boston Highlands, have issued 
the following appeal to the friends of that admirable 
institution, and we commend it most cordially to the 
attention of our wealthy subscribers: “The net pro- 
ceeds ef the late fair for the hospital were about 
$13,000. Part of this is at once needed for running 
expenses; part ($3000) must be reserved to pay for 
improved heating of the hospital ; $8000 It i» proposed 
to use toward reducing our debt, Since the fair we 
have received a liberal gift of 65000 toward paying 
our mortgage, This gift and the wish of the giver 
have seemed a reason for an effort now to set the 
“Hospital at least free from debt. In 1874 several per- 
sons promised to pay $1000 each toward cancelling 
our mortgage debt, on condition the whole could be 
“paleed. Of those persons, two now renew their 
promises, and some have already contributed to a 
inking fund, which now amounts to $2700. Other 
Income has been gradually accumulated for the same 
vend, and now stands at about $2300. In order to 
‘fires the hospital from debt, certain funds which 
-have been temporarily Invested In our own mortgagea 
manst be invested apart. To free the hospital in this 

way the sum of $7000 la needed, and ald is now asked 
pr its friends. The hospital has till lately been al- 
ways bardened, and now, being already so near toa 
sound financial condition, we come before the publle 
with a statement of what is still needed to enable us 
` finally to be freed from our mortgages, hoping the In- 
- stitution may thereby do better than aver.” 


"THE MORAL FAILURE OF INDIVID- 


UALIS LISH, 


Before perusing this article, the reader should pe- 
ruse Mr. Wright's article: on “Individualism,” pub- 
lished on the next page, to which this is a response. 
His views are most heartily welcomed here, for Indi- 
viduallam has no representative who is entitled to, a 
more respectful bearing or whose personal character 
sheds more Instre on the cause he defends, All the 
more la it Incumbent upon us to sustain the truth as 
we see it, which we shall do with the utmost defer- 
ence for our generous critic, yet with that loyalty to 
conviction which he, of all men, will understand and 
approve. 

Firat of all, we must correct his evident impres- 
sion that we have made a new departure In our late 
article on “The Final Appeal in Morale.” This la 
by no means the case. If Mr, Wright will take the 
trouble to refer to Tax INDEX forthe year 1875, he 
will find an extended discussion on thie subject be- 
tween Mr. Sidney H. Morse and ourself, in which we 
took precisely the same ground as now. Mr. Morse 
contributed papers with these headings: ‘Physician, 
Flea) Thyself” (Feb. 11, 1875); “A Conscience for 
Liberty” (Feb. 25); and ‘‘‘Private Interpretation’ 
and Liberty“ (Mar. 18). Our own contributions 
were entitled: The Confllet of Consclencee’’ (Jan. 
21, 1875); The Appeal to Facts“ (Feb. 11); “ A 
Conecience for Liberty! (Feb. 25); The Four Au- 


‘thorities”’ (Mar. 4); "Liberty in Church and Stute“ 


(Mar. 18); and “Private Judgment and Universal 
Reason” (Mar. 25). We refer to these various artl- 
cles because they cover substantially the whole 


ground, particularly those on The Four Authorities“ 


and “Private Judgment and Universal Reason’’; and 
we heartily wish that the subject itself should re- 
ceive the attention which ite superlative importance 
in religious zed ethical thought demands. Ever 
since Merch, 1866, when we published an article on 
*Positiviam in Theology” In the venerable and now 
deceased Christian Examiner, we have ineleted on the 
BCIENTIFIC METHOD as the only guide to truth in 
ethica and religion, as well; as In physical eclance, 
Our article of two weeks ago simply set forth in fresh 
clearnesa the central principle which has dominated 


our private thinking and public speech for now thir- 


team years, and which Tae Lepex was originally 
founded to IIlurtrato, explain, and recommend, It 
would therefore be a total misapprehension of the 
spirit and drift of Tax INDEX from its very com- 
mencement to suppose that we have taken a new de- 
parture, merely because recent events have called for 
afresh declaration of the necesalty of substituting 


the scientifc method in morals for the worn-out 


methods of Catholicism and Protestantism. 

To-day, whether In social science, ethics, or relig- 
lon, thoughtful men are confronted with the fact that 
Individualism is nothing bat Protestantism gone to 
seed, and that it Is utterly incompetent to settle a 
single one of the great questions which shake the 
medern world. Hitherto the work of religious radi- 
cals has been to push Protestantlem farther and 
farther towards Its logleal extreme and ultimate, Indl- 
vid unllam; now their work is to push Protestantiam 
and Individualism alike aside, to make way ſor 
Science and her all-conquéring method. Let us all 
clearly comprehend the meaning of this wonderful 
nineteenth century, and the relations it bears to the 
past and the future, The whole tendency of the 
age la towards unity in politica and universality in 
thought. The amazing growth of great cities all 
over the globe, the consolidation of afew great na- 
Uonalltles on the basis of race-affinities, the un- 
heeded dawn of cosmopolitan politics as indicated 
by International postal, commercial, and monetary 
unions, etc., show how all things in the world of af- 
fairs are working together for the social integration 
of humanity—an integration vaguely and unsclentifi- 
cally shadowed forth in the crade popular move- 
ments called Socialism and Oommunism, None the 
less ls the same impressive fact evident in the Intel- 
lectual tendencies of the epoch. Philosophy, science, 
and religion throughout the world are steadily taking 
on a character of increasing universality. Darwin- 
lam and Evolution are wiping out ancient distinc- 
tions which were believed to be eternally fixed in 
Nature, proving beyond dispute that the unlverse is 
a unit and that human thought cannot master the 
secret of this unity except by recognizing the essen- 
tial universality of reason and Ita laws. Individual- 
ism has served a most useful purpose in shattering 
the antiquated tyrannles which, after serving a use- 
ful purpose in their own time by establishing a tem- 
porary and provisional unity among half-civillzed 
mankind, had become at last obstructions to progress. 
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Bat now Individualism ie itself an obstruction, and, 
like all other forms of conservation, la chiefly useful 
as preventing the dangerous friction and heat of too 
rapid change. These facta stand out very evident to 
penetrating thought: that to-day Individualism ls 
thoroughly conservative in character and inflaence, 
simply perpetuating and obeying an Impulse which 
originated centuries ago In the Protestant Reforma- 
tion,—and that uncompromising insistance on the 
universal authority and scope of the SCIENTIFIC 
Mrzop is the newest, boldest, profoundest, and 
most characteristic Radicaliem of the nineteenth 
centary, 

Now we propose to demonstrate the moral failure 
of Individualism in a brief bat conclusive way. 

The principle that every individual has a right to 
do as be pleases, unti! he invades the equal rights of 
others, le accepted by all liberals as the fundamental 
law of liberalism. Individuallsts imagine It aleo to 
be the fundamental law of Individualiem; but this 
ise mistake. Not only is thie principle not derived 
from, but It even flatly contradicts, Individualism; 
for the essential principle of Individualism la the gu- 
preme authority of the-lodividual’s private judgment 
both in thought and action, and thlà imposes abso- 
Intely no restriction on the {ndividual’s right to do as 
he pleases—not even the restriction “antil he invades 
the equal rights of others.” If anybody desires to 
see a statement of Indlviduailem fn its rigorous and 
consistent form, let him read the extraordinary poem 
by Mr, Charles G. Rivers, published on a preceding 
page of this Issue and entitled What is Right?” 
Beginning (logically) with the premise that— 

“Courage no law leans upon; 
Genius, too, can stand alons; 
Holding nanght in dread or awe, 
They are to themselves a law,“ 

Mr. Rivers ende with the conclusion which Inevit- 
ably follows from hls strictly individualistic philos- 
ophy:— 


i 


“Right and Wrong! The baseless dreams 
Of feeble minds! The coward's whims! 
Symbols of, the week and strong, 

i . This U Bight, and th is Wrong." 

In other words, Might Te Right, and Weakness is 
Wrong. That la the only consistent ethics of Indi- 
widualiam; It denies all amthority superior to that of 
the individual's private jdgdtent, and thereby de- 
nies the authority of the moral law as binding on the 
individaal. Whoever, therefore, prisumes to say 
that the individual's right to do as he pleases Is Iim- 
ited by the obligation to respect the rights of others, 
must say it on the warrant of some other philosophy 
than Individualism. We respectfully challenge any 
and all Indlviduallsts to find a warrant for that limi- 
tation In thelr own principle of private judgment 
alone, or without marreptitiously introducing a prin- 
ciple of moral obligation altogether superior to private 
jadgment, and thereby contradicting themselves. 

But all this is abetract, To make our demonstra- 
ton of the moral failure of Iadividuatem complete, 
take a concrete illustration. 

Let us suppose that a thoroughly consistent Indl- 
vidualist,—say Mr. Rivers, for example, who ls nt- 
terly unknown to us peronally,—believing that 
might la right, and practising what he believes, robs 
Mr, Smith of bis watch on the highway. Scientific 
liberalism declares that Mr. Rivers has overpassed the 
limit of hie own individual rights, and invaded the 
rights of Mr. Smith,—that he bas committed that 
which is pronounced a crime by the Consensus of the 
Competent, as represented by the meral sense of all 
good men and the laws of the State,—and that he le 
justly subject to such penalties as the laws impose. 
Bat what must Individualiam, or individualistic Ifb- 
eraliam, say, if it is fearlessly faithful to its own prin- 
ciple of private judgment? That nobody is entitled 
to censure Mr. Rivers’ opinion that might Is right, or 
to punish his act of robbery performed in accord- 
ance with that opinion,—that his Individual private 
judgment is supreme authority for him both in be- 
lief and conduct, and should be accepted as ample 
justification of both by society; that Mr. Smith was 
unfortunate in not being stronger than Mr. Rivers, 
but cannot, It a good Individuallst, blame anybody 
but himeelf, or complain of anything but being 
weaker than his despoller, That is Individualism, 
consistent, honest, and fearless. If the reader does 
not like it, be does not really like Individuallem, but 
at heart embraces some better philosophy of morals 
and life. 

These conalderatlone we belleve to be overwhelm- 
ing and conclusive, demonstrating the moral failure 
of Individualism, But take one other case, still 
more pertinent at this time. 

On what grounds could the imprisonment of Mr. 
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Heywood for circulating ME EAMT vg b ton- 
demned by any conalstent Individual? Mr. Hey- 
wood was only an Individual, with only an individ- 
nal’s rights. But the men who imprisoned him, 
Including Mr. Oomsteok, waro alse individuais, with 
just the same rights, They of course, acted through 
the government; but the government was established 
by the votes of individuals who created it on the 
warrant of their own private judgment, and be- 
queathed It to other Individuals to be administered 
on the same warrant. Whatever Mr. Heywood’s 
prosecutors did, they did on the same warrant also; 
they are just as much entitled as Mr, Heywood to 
absolute immunity from censure on the part of all 
eonsisient Individuahsts. Private judgment is just 
48 good's plea for Oomstock as for Heywood. The 
“Indignation Mesting’’ at Faneull Hall last August 
would have been a sheer absurdlty, if it had had nọ 
feandstion but Imdividualism; ite protest, howaver, 
aguiset the violation of individual rights In Mr. Hey- 
Wood's case was really based on the affirmation of s 
universal law ef justice which is. binding on all indi- 
widacis alike, and therefore stands superior to their 
mere privata judgment. Whoever makes such a 
protest declares by that very act that he is no Indi- 
vidualist; be facitly confesses a ‘final appeal in mor- 
als’ which supersedes private judgment by the higher 
authority of universal reason, —by the higher au- 
thority of a universal law of justice, to which every 
individual has an indubitable right to hold every 
ether individual sccountable,: despite the plea of 
private jadgment. 

, This is the theory on which the United States gov- 
ernment was itself founded. Mr. Wright says: The 
Declaration of American Independence was a sturdy 
protest against Mrs, Grundy in favor of the Individ- 
nal; and the Constitation of the United States was a 
solemn agreement of the people to let the individual 
entirely alone as to hile religious opinions, and conse- 
quently as to his moral conduct, till he should Invade 
the rights of other infividaala. The whole structure 
ef this free government is bull on pure individual- 
fem, and Ignores everything Uke ‘consensus of the 
competent,’ whether religious, moral, or n 
hetus sea how this is; 

The Declaration of Independence, in its very first 
bentence, recognizes with astonishing clearness the 
Principles of scientific liberaliam, and repudiates the 
principles of Incividualiam, We italicize =e 
tant words :— 

' “When, ia a Mri e aaea, Soe E it 

comes necessary for one 

Jen banda which have ceased them 8 and 

to assume, among the powers of the earth, the sepa- 

pate and oqaal station to which the laws of nature and 

nature e God entitle them, a decent respect to the 

ee wee requires ‘that they should declare 
causes which impel them to the separation.” 

, Here are affirmed principles which amount to an 

explicit repudiation of Individualism: namely— 

1. That the people of the United States are en- 
titled to thelr independance by “‘the laws of nature 
and of mature’s God,” not by that private judgment 
of the individual which denfes all moral responsi- 
bility except to itself. 

2. That the laws of mature and of patare’s God,” 
got the laws of Christ and of the Christian's God,—in 
other worde, the laws of natural morality alone,— 
constitate the ground of America’s claim to be fros, 
and the solld bed-rock of her secular government. 

8. That decent respect to the epinioas of man- 
ind“ requires the people of the United States to 
justify their course before the universal reason,— 
that they are bound to submis their cass respectfully 
w the supreme tribunal of the Consensus of the 
Competent. It is very ossy to caricatare this tribu- 
nal as Mrs. Grandy’’; but we ask—was it to Mrs. 
Grundy that the people of this mighty nation made 
their respectfal and solemn appeal in the most criti- 
cal hour of their history? 

The Declaration of Independence thus recognizes 
natural morality as the basis of secular government, 
and the Consensus of the Competent as the supreme 
tribunal before which both individuals and nations 
must respectfully plead their causes. How is It with 
the Constitution ? 

The preamble of the Constitution of the Unlted 
States enumerates six paramount objects to be se- 
cured by the government it creates, and the second 
of these is to “establish justies.“ In order to give 
effect to this purpose, the Constitution itself creates 
a Judicial Power as one of the three great codrdinate 
departments of the government. What does all this 
mean? It means— 

1. That justice (in other worda, that natural 
morality of which ne is we em- al 


Aenftvud, and mt-dom{nating principle) Is the prime 
concern of secular government; and that the Ma- 
TIONAL MORALITY of the r 
MORALITY. 

2, That the proper interpreter of natural morality’ 
is the private judgment of the individual in all cases 
in whieh he alone is concerned, but, in all cases 
where two of mere individuals are concerned, the 
proper interpreter of it is the universal reason of 
mankind. 

8. That, fn order to render practicable the appeal 
to this untversal reason of mankind In disputes be- 
tween individuals involving justies (t. e., natural 
morality), the Judlelat Power shall be by mutual 
consent acceptéd as voicing that Consensus of the 
Competent which, In all cases requiring national or 
saéociated action, supersedes the private judgment of 
any individual. 

Could anything be plainer than that both the 
Declaration of Independence and the Constitution 
of che United States [we might add, the Constitu- 
tions of all the separme States) unite in makitig 
natural: morality the basis of secular government, 
and in making the Consensus of the Competent the 
“fal appeal in morale” whenever Individaals can- 
not come to agreement betwixt themselves? If 
these things are not true, then the Constitution of 
the Nationa) Liberal League, of which Mr. Wright is 
the justly bonored President, ia wofully at fault, for 
it makes these explicit declarations :— 

„ARTICLx II. -Tha ge hin genera? object of the National 


e Total 
= a Ohurch pave State: to pathy 

equal enuing moralily in 
and 88 r brotherhood in all human 
He, may be established, protected, and perpetuated. 

“ARTIoLE III.. 

‘6. Ja other and practicable ways, to promote 
the fin tion of the State * the control 
of the Chane and to foster the 8 ol 1 * 
natural intel 2 and morality which constitute the 
nee Wr basis of secular govern- 
ment.” 

All euch passages ‘must be ezpurgitot: from the 
Constitation of the National Liberal League, in 
order to ddapt it to the philosophy of Individualism 
and“‘repeaP'; and when this expurgetion is sccom- 
plished, the necessity wit remain of making equally 
sweeping and radical changes én.the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution of the Unlted 
States. In order tọ adapt these alsọ to fhe same phil- 
esuphy. p 7 , 2 

A fow words, we bed, ate still nec to Tesder 
clser the position whieh ls taken by scientific liberal- 
fom respecting the right of private judgment. The 
Fight of the individual td decide ally for himself, 
en the ssie warrant of his own private judgment, all 
moral questions whioh role mobedy’s welfare bat 
his own, is uncedditiomally conceded by scientific 
liberalism, which te fact affirms it just as emphat 
feally a Individasiem does. But In all mori? ques- 
tens which involve the welfare of other individuals, 
consideted aingly as voch or collectively as society, 
galestiiic Liberalism maintains that the individual's 
private judgment is not the Una appeal,” but fr 
gabordimate to thé higher authority of the Consensus 
of the Competent, represented by the law of the 
land, the decision of the courts, the veta of the ma- 
jority, the preponderance of public opinion, ete., etc., 
ascordiag to the maturo of the case. Selentific Hb- 
eralism imposes no restriction on private judgment 
when the individual alone is conesrmed; but it re- 
fuses to him supreme jurisdiction when others are 
concerned. The great defect of Individualism Is 
that it cannot, in consistency with ite own sole prin- 
ciple of private judgment, forbid the Indlvtdunl to 
invade the rights of others, if he chooses to plead the 
sanction of his own private jedgment in defence of 
auch invasion. These considerations give a complete 
answer, we think, to the difficulties raised on this 
poiat, « 

In conclusion, the question Who are the Oompe’ 
tent’ needs a brief additional statement. That 
there has always been, aud is still, a great degree of 
“consensus in morals,” among all nations and in all 
ages, is the testimony of thorough echolarship, For 
{nstanos, Rev. Samual Longfellow, in one of the best 
papers he evar published, says :— 

aoe ought met to be surprised to find that the idea 


taad wrong bas been universal among men. 
Thetis bat that mon have always poan rare 
—have eg A 8 as they have alw 


esty. ty 
practised under all forms of Yet there are 
thoes who, on account of cial diversities and. 
differences of developm ment, N dling universality in 
the moral Ideas. ifferences, then, 


6 Ltur of Wis mors Batitiihedts; ind In the 


applicatien of moral judgments, we are justified in: 
declaring the universality of the moral idea. In ne 


le has anything been approved because it 
Tapes, or tak was wena at She 6 time to be un- 
just. we Gnd in widely different nations and 
times the continual rechrrenos of the same moral In- 
unctions, the incnication of the same virtues,” 
The B „March, 1888: “The Unity and Univer- 
sality of the Religious Ideas“ 

That a consensus in morals” exlsts, and that It Ia 
entitled to a reapect from the individual which Indi- 
vidoaliem denies to it, seem to us points equally 
clear, Even in matters that touch himself alone, he 
disregards it at his own peril aud cost. But in mat- 
tert that touch others he has no right whatever to 
dttregard It, or to determine his conduct towards 
them by a private judgment which defies It. If he 
does, he desetves such penalties as he uzually re- 
celves. The question of “competency” ls not one 
that makes much practical trouble, H any. Who 
are the competent in geology, In physice, in phys- 
iology? Those who by their manifest attaloments 
atid achievements have compelied the whole world 
to listen respectfully to their opinions on all quss- 
tions involving thelr specialty. No one of them Is 
infallible, or imagined te be such; but their unani- 
mous consent closes any question in the judgment of 
all exeept those who are densely ignorant, insuffera- 
bly conceited—or wiser than all mankind! There is 
no arbitrary test of competency; but Incompetancy so 
soon betrays itself In the presence of knowledge that 
quacks and charlatans have no chance Whatever. 
All this is true in morals, The competent are those 
who prove themselves to be such to the satisfaction 
of mankind by their combined Intelligence and 
virtue. Quacks in morals are numerous enough, 
but they carry Infinence only with the ignorant and 
the Immoral; they never succeed with others in 
palming themselves off as competent. It is a very 
uncomfortable doctrine for the quacks, doubtlees— 
this doctrine of the Consensus of the Competent; but 
it forebodes mischief to no one else. Nobody ever 
made a “consensus in morals’ by “‘attempta”—but 
neither can It bé averted by attempts: it is inevitable 
just so long as all men possess substantially an iden- 
tical moral nature. It is precisely because elevation 
to the dignity of fellow-membership with the 
competent“ in any branch can neither be won nor 
lost by anything but a competency or incompetency 
which proves itself before all spos, and which ia 


therefore beyond dlepute, that it Is impossible to lay 
down any arbitrary rule for determining who “the 
competent” are, Nevertheless, with. regard to any 
particular individual, it Ia seldom a diffienlt question 
to answer whether he belongs in that category. In- 
dividoalism must count the private judgment of the 
fool or the knave just as valuable as that of the sage 
or the salnt, far jt. has no criterion whatever of, their 
relative value. But scientific liberalism demande ef 
every individual the credentials ef proved intelligence 
or virtue or both, as a condition of admitting his 
vote on any question of morals, Known attainment 
and achlevement—these are the tests of competency ; 
and they are abundantly enficient. 


EA DIVEDU ALIS. 


After meditating on the editor’s elaborate discus- 
sion of the question, What Ia the final appeal ip 
morale?’ my “‘individualiam’’ impals me to question 
in fact to reject—his conclusion: 

If I understand him, the ultimate authority to 
which every individual will must bow, or omght to 
bow, both in opinion and conduct, in morals, Ia tha 
“Consensus of the Competent.” And yet he says the 
question who the competent are needs no answer, or 
rather answers itself. Perhaps so, to him. To me, 
it does not. Quite the contrary. The problem of 
finding any consensus in morals eme to me more 
difficult than that of finding what is right and what 
la wrong. But vastly more difficult still is the prob- 
lem of finding out whether the consenters are com- 
petent. And, after all, it ls the poor !udividual ego 
that mast decide for itself, and at Ita own Individual 
peril, the question, elther of morals, consensus, or 
competence! 

To me, those who have ever made anything ap- 
proaching a consensus seem clearly incompetent. 
And those who seam to me competent have not sven 
attempted a consensus, Those who, by establishing 
a consensus, have made themselves competant to 
punish, If they have a mind to punish, will of conrse 
govern my conduct more or leas; bnt thelr compe- 
tency to punish does not prove either thelr compe- 
tence or disposition to decide righteously, or give 
them any rightfal authority over my opinions, All 
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We can say of such a comeensas ls that it is a meccestty 
of society—it may or may not be s necessary evil, 

The competency of others to know and teach what 
is right and wrong can be of no pessible authority 
to me till I knew, or think I know, that they are 
competent, and why they are competent. Their 
competence must grow out of their knowledge of 
the nature of thinges—inclauding men and women— 
and their sense of justice. Hence It is the real nat- 
ure of things which is the authority, and not the 
consensus of any number of persons, competent or 
imcompetent. I regard the attraction of gravitation 
with respect and reverence, not because Newton was 
competent to discover its laws, or others have con- 
sented to them, but out of regard to ite nature and 
power. I respect the rule of dolng as I would bs 
done by, not because Confacius or Socrates or Jesus 
approved of It, but because I ses the happy effect of 
its application. I judge by the nature of things that 
It is a good rule, whether others consent to It or not. 
After all, in regard to that and every other rule of 
conduct, the final appeal is to my individnal con- 
scious self. It may be u very miserable tribunal, 
All the competent or incompetent can do Is te plead 
before it, or testify,—only lawyers at most. Neither 
one nor all, consent how they may, can take its place. 
And the really competent will not try to, unless it 
comes to self-defence, Till then, they may teach by 
precept and example, but will leave me to judge for 
myself, 

If there ls any "final appeal in morals,” beyond 
and above the individual judgment, by all means let 
us know both the court and the code. Ie the court 
Mrs. Grundy? Is the code the favorite fashionable 
volume of somebody’s moral reflections which she 
happens to carry in her pocket? The Declaration of 
American Independence was a sturdy protest agalnst 
Mrs, Grundy in favor of the individual; and the Con- 
stitution of the United States was a solemn agree- 
ment of the people to let the Individual entirely alone 
as to hie religious opinions, and consequently as to 
his moral conduct, till he should invade the rights of 
other individuals. The whole structure of this free 
government is built on pure individuallem, and ig- 
nores everything like ‘Consensus of the Competent, 
whether religious, moral, or scientific. Peace and 
charity among the multitudinous people of all sorts 
and from all nations, high and low, rich and poor, 
cultured and unkukured, seem attainable on do other 
conditions. 

‘More than two thousand years of Christianity—for 
Christianity is older than Jesus of Nazareth, and in 
its own showing is im direct antagonism with bis life 
and teaching, as eee John viiL, 11; Matt. xili., 20, 30, 
etc. have been spent in suppressing vice, or some- 
thing assumed to be vice, by pains and penalties, as 
if that were the way to cultivate virtue and save 
souls. The results are well known to the readers of 
histery,—plenty of bloody ashes, plenty of Sodom 
in every city, hypocrisy and lies all over the surface, 
if not in the heart of society. And now comes THE 
Inpex,—I am inexpressibly pained to say it,—and, 
while it admite Christianity, both Catholic and Prot- 
estant, to be a failure, intimates that there is a con- 
sensus” of somebdedies somewhere, which haa a right, 
as a final court of appeal, to keep and control my in- 
dividual conscience, and every other man’s, or about 
half of it! 

So much for pure abstraction. In a practical sense, 
it goes on to say: “Civil society justly claims the 
right to enact tuch laws for its own protection as the 
common conscience demands; it cannot walt for 
absolute unanimity, but has to make Ita moral decis- 
Jons according to the vote of the majority, the best 
representative of universa! reason which the nature 
of the case permits.” 

“Civil society” is a grand figure of speech, and has 
undoubtedly a right to protect Itself, if assaulted as 
such, by other figures of speech. In point of fact, it 
is pure creature of the Imagination. In reality, 
there is nothing but Tom, Dick, and Harry, each 
with more or lesa conscience of his own, but none 
whatever in common. A common consciences, for- 
sooth! Did anybody aver discover such a thing in s 
corporation? Any two of the trio may join to protect 
each other from injury by the third; but on the, prin- 
ciple of American Liberty, no law of the two or three 
can touch elther one till he commits an injury. 
When we come down from the abstract, society ls 
nothing but individuals, and has nothing to do worth 
speaking of but to protect individuals from Injury by 
each other. In doing this it protects Itself. In doing 
anything more, especially in a moral sense, whatever 
consensus it obeys, it imperils itself, 

That individuals have a right to join In protecting 


each other or enriching each other, ls tras enough 
without assigning as a reason for it what is not meo- 
esearily trne,—that the vote of the majority la the 
best representative of universal reason whieh the 
natare of the case permit. All that can be sald 
in favor of having laws made by the majority— 
which they never are, for one-half, and morally the 
best half, of all the individuals is excladed—is that 
the chance of getting into them the wisdom of the 
most competent individual is 4 little greater than 
if they were to be mado by one or a fow individuals 
who happened to be the luckiest or strongest. The 
will of the majority, supposing that it makes the 
law, which it almost never does, even in a repub- 
lic, is often the most unreasqpable thing that: can 
be thought of; and this comes of choking down 
individual judgment as the final appeal in morals. 
Every unjust and eruel law, whether by king, kaiser, 
pope, consensus, caucus, or majority, has always 
been enacted on the plea that society must protect 
itself; and so it must, but that brings us to the ques- 
tion, How? What are the limits of the necessity ? 
Some limits there must be, Individuals must have 
dome rights which the majority is bound to respect. 
I hold that they have an absolute inaliemable right 
morally to govern themselves—not other people—so 
long aa their bad eslf-government hurts only bhem- 
selves, To deny this, ls to make the individual a 
machine, and virtue impossible. 

Total abstinence from coercive moral legislation by 
no means Indicates or induces demoralisation. On 
the contrary, if statistics prove anything, they prove 
that In all countries the greater the liberty, the less 
the abuse of it, The more the individual is appealed 
to as sovereign of himself and the less as slave of 
statutes, the firmer is the standing of society, and 
the more abundant that righteousness which exalts 
a nation, If these are views to which bad and im- 
moral citizens assent, all the better for them and 
none the worse for the rest. It is only when we find 
bigots, who think freedom iteelf a vios, clamoring 
for lawa against vice, to be administered by lars, up- 
held by the consensus of the churches, that wo have 
reason to tremble for the safety of society. m, W. 


SETTER PRON HE. WRIGHT. 
EDITOR or THE Inpex:— 
Tam sorry to feal obliged to protest against any- 


is in the National Liberal League any person more 
thoroughly convinced than I am that the “‘Oomstock 
postal law,” so-called, is flatly unconstitutional, and 


unequivecally committed itself to repeal.” It may 


postponing It for further consideration. I do not be- 
lleve any good can come of making an assertion 
which no man could possibly know te be true, even 
if it were tras. For my own part, I balleve at the 
next Congress of the League, the delegates of every 
Auxillary League, without regard te any act of se- 
Ossaion, will be welcome; and if a majority should 
vote against repeal, I do not think a single member 
would leave the League on that account, I am sare 
I shonld not, It is a very important question on 
which I have very decided opinions, which I mean to 
ventilate; bat it is not the question which lies at the 
basia of the League, 

It is not true that s change of administration com- 
mits the United States tom change of polley on any 
vital question. Some people made that mistake 
once, and had cause to besorry. A mation does not 
ordinarily go to pisces by a change of pebilo serv- 
ante; neither should a League that has any good 
common cause for existence, . 

ELIZUR WRIGHT. 

[If any personal consideration could make us re- 
call what we think a true statement, respect for Mr. 
Wright would make us unsay what we sald last week. 
But we think it true still, and the words must stand 
unmodified.—Ep. | 


Communications. 


[Mies Marie A. Brown, the Swedish translator, has 
kindly furnished us with the following translation 
of an article from the Sanningstkaren (The Truth- 
Seeker], n monthly magazine edited in Upsala by 
Messrs. K. P. Arnoldsom and A. F. Akerberg, and 
pent to us as an exchange. The article is entitled, 
“The "Trath-Sesker’ and the Unitarians.””—Ep.] 


In the spring of 1871, the editor of this magazine 
2 a ittie 


for religious tolerance, and also to try to f a free 
religions organization that should be erected on such 
a broad that it could not only comtaln those whe 
had got their eyes epen te both evancsceat aad 
permanent in Christianity, but all others, of what- 
ever name and belief, whose religious nesde were not 
satisfied with any sort of image or letter-worship. 
This organisation, of which some information wis 
given in the first numbers of the Truth- Seeker, was 
called The Truth-Seekers’ Union.” The difficalty 
of forming it has beam exceeded by the difficulty of 
keeping it up. Bat it is not incumbent upon us te 
speak of the obstacles, how these have been erer- 
come, how a constantly growing resistence hes net 
moan able, gran it 19. sppessed #0, coumieedy te ea? 
due but vigorous forces, or how the good re- 
solve has held iteelf uninjured through the frosty 


| 


and manner of of the soclaty were discusend, 
and lectures were delivered for the edification of the 
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worth m This fact ought im a certain re- 
to constitute one of the proofs that the Truth 
did not come too soon, and it bod 


eve. It is, however, well-nigh twenty years since 
Sweden 


ing to us may still exist there, one can conclude, 
partly from foreign journals, and partly from the ut- 
terances of private strangers, when the religious con- 
ditions in the North are touched apon, It was 
therefore with glad surprise that we a few days since 
read an article—‘‘Scandinavian Theology’—in the 
Unitarian journal published In London, the Christian 
Life, of Dec. 14th; and we hope to show our etand- 
point to the reader, by giving the and ead 
of thevarticle, which ts writen by a Uni mimis- 
ter, Mr. Ephraim Turland. The writer begins thus: 
For a long time back some of our friends have be- 
loved that in the Scandinavian country there was a 
wertul movement against the stiff Lutheran Ortho- 
xy, and In a direction akin to Unitarian Christian- 
ity. Some of our American brothers, three or four 
years ago, had received sure intelligence ng 
this liberal Christian movement. This intelligence 
. * e to study che Swedish 
angusge, me š the matter was scarcel 
heard of further. It was extraordinarily difficalt to 
obtain any Swedish wri of a liberal-minded relig- 
lons stamp. A number of Unitarians concluded com- 
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sequently that the whole thing was a mistake, and 
thought that, while the ot. questions of a 
State Church and religious freedom had undoubtedly 
flamed up lu the North, there was no liberal religioas 
literature there in the sense we attach to the term. 
Influential newspapers have expressed themselves 
with contempt sbont the opinion [ alluded to in the 
beginning of these remarks, and Latheran clergymen 
have elther underestimated the movement or posi- 
tively danied its existences. Bat it ia very clear that, 
if there really le any respectable and solid opposition 
to Scandinavian theology, this opposition caanot per- 
manently be left without notice. Fenny to 
close one’s eyes to danger, is not calculated to frighten 
the enemy who fa already in sight. It ought to be 
of great importance to all to know the reality, how- 
ever d le it may be. To the Unitarian 
Christian who wishes to codperate in the work of 
remodelling Christianity and practically realising 
Christ’s own ideal, it would certainly be a cause for 
joy and thankfulness, if it could be shown that adhe- 
rents of liberal Christianity could be found, not only 
in England, America, France, Germany, — 
and Holland, but also (and this In large numbers) 
Sweden, Norway, acd Denmark. 

Under these circumstances It was with the livell- 
est Interest that the author, in the Christian Life of 
the 21st of September, read an extract from a letter 
by M. Jochumson of Iceland, in which the writer 
mentioned tha Swedish magazine, the Truth Seeker. 
He finds the articles in that periodical ‘brilliant,’ says 
that they are all entirely Unitarian, and informe os 
that it now has more than six thoasand subsecribers.* 

“After some difficalties had been cleared away, 
and through the kindes of the editor of the Christ- 
tan Life, coplos have been obtained of the five num- 
bers of tha second annual set, which have already 
come out.“ ‘ 

Here follow some remarke concerning the appear- 
ance of the periodical, about Ita editors, + the favor- 
able opinions of the press, and its circalation in Nor- 

* mark, and Finland, as woll as ln Sweden, — 
which is — throngh the similarity of the Scan- 
dinavian languages. f 

The writer now passes over to a review of the con- 

tents of the above-named issues, in which he dwells 


the strong ex- 


„We venture to maintain our conviction that this 
movement among the Scandinavian 
It deserves to 


danger 
sach movements, In thelr youthfal will ron 
Bat in the new Scandinavian reform, 
much culture and wise moderation, earnestness 


. The reform movement, of which the 
Truth-Sesker la a worthy advocate in literature, has 
or Its object to work for a purer faith, to restore the 
e, undisguised teachings of Christ. So far, so 
. The Britleh Unitarians will with warm con- 
gratalations attend our Scandinavian friends in thelr 
arduous but noble work.“ 
ä•ͤZiOꝛç„ ſ—e — aa 


“JESUS AND THE WINE-OUP.” 


Mr. Ingersoll Lockwood, of New York, has lately 
paren es Bible as the “stronghold of moderate 


Rev. Wm. H. Boole, of Norwalk, Conn., was one 
of the clergymen who attempted to break the force of 
Mr. Lockwood's ts, In the latter's reply to 

. Boole'a review, Jesus and the Wine cup“ are 
thus discussed ;— 

“Of all the names in the world which any conse- 
quential thinker would, we think, hesitate to connect 
with me. * ol thea rinciples a oe abati 

at of the young Hsbrew prophet ast, 

For bim the wine-cup had no terror. Not only spake 
he no word of condemnation at the scene of revelry 
which met his gaze at Cana, but he saw no wrong in 
out the mirth and jollity to Ita fullest length 

their drained goblets with s delicious 
Bat more than this, in his diecouress, In 


5 


1 
i 


as ia his dally intercourse with the people As drank 
wine, and called down upon himself the marmdrings 
ef the unsym tic crowd which afterwards bayed 
for his life-b I (Vide Luke vil., 84, and 

where.) Had Brother Boole and I. with our un- 
yielding total-abstinence principles, been Ieraalites of 
that day, a snesr of contempt would have overspread 
bis 1 face as, with an impatient ware of 
ths „ the yoang Hebrew master dismissed our 


© This amertion is based on some easily oxplaine i mis- 
. The number of subscribers dee not as 


plea for tectotalism with: Oh, r, anxious hearts, 
what is this that ye urge? Not thet which goeth 
into the mouth defileth a man, bat that which com- 
eth ont of the month, this defileth a man.’ 

HI have said he talked wine. It would not be too 
strong to say that the mysterious ferment came 
ever and anon bubbling up in the metaphor of his 


bles and illustrations, ‘And behold a certain 
ouseholder planted a vineyard and hedged it round 
about and digged a wine-prees in It.’ ( ow xri., 


83.) Again, a striking image of the power of the 
new wine to rend the leathern bottles by the gather- 
lag of Ito alcoholic strength is found in Matthew iz. 
17: What foolish man would put new wine Into old 
bottles? Doth he not know that the strength of the 
new wine would rend the bottles, and the wins be 
lost?’ Again, in the most beautiful of his parables, 
‘The Sameritan,’ see how well he knows the 
healing properties of a ferment. You're lost this 
time, er Boole; there can be no question of a 
‘fruit syrup’ here. rit alone can cut the oil and 
produce s liniment. So then into the wounds of the 
assaulted traveller, the good Samaritan pours ‘oil and 
wine.“ (Lake x., 84.) Again, he rebukes the fault- 
finders: ‘Behold John came neither drinking wine 
nor strong drink, and yet ye were not satisfied, and 
said that be had a devil; and now I came cat- 
Ing and drinking with the people, sad ye call me a 
giatton and a wine-bibber.’ (Matthew xi., 19.) 
Again, in Lake xil., 45, is a remarkable passage,—one 
that shadows forth In distinct outline the Intelligent 
connoisseur who drinks only wine that has become 
softened by age, that has lost its raspy nature and 
earthly flavor; he will not touch the new wine. For 
him, the cup-bearer must set forth an old vintage 
that oxhales a perfume as it glides Into the goblet, 
or, as the young Jewish amiar — It, No man 
having drunk old wine straightway reth new; for 
he saith the old is better.“ 

“Bat let it not be sald that Jesus never had in mind 
the fact that this mysterious ferment conid, if used 
to excess, leave a curso instead of a blessing. St. 
Luke xii., 45, proves that he well knew how ‘at the 
last’ It could become a mocker, What, then, must be 
our conclusion? If wa be honest, truth-loving, and 
logical men, what can be our conclusion, save that the 
Jewish teacher, whose heart beat so warm for poor 
suffering humanity, who was so slow to accuse and 
90 q to excuse, saw no harm in the wine- cup 
when good 8 filled it and moderation bore it 
to the mouth! In all earnestmees and kindness I ask, 
then, may he preside at meetings where men strike 
hands and join hearts against the curse of the vine“? 

“In Persia, where drunkenness has Increased with 
the inflar of Ohristian traders and missionaries, the 
finger of scorn and reproach is levelled at the intox- 
icsted Mursulman, with the words: ‘He has left 
Mohammed and gone over to Jesus!’ In those 
oriental lands, missionaries have even found it necesas- 
SET AO ae Gis nea eh concaia te inom 

a , that the charge corraptiog peo) 

t not be brought against them. 


BOOK NOTICE. 
FROM Tam CRADLE TO THE Bono; of, The Art of Train- 
ing Ohiidres. By Mrs. Bertha ‘loyer. 

This is the title of an excellent little book on 
home education, written by a German lady and 
translated by Dr. M. L. Holbrook. 

It gives me t pleasure to recommend this book 
to our liberal fri as it breathes the besatifal 


apirit of tenment and broad culture which the 
art of ed n seldom receives. To bring science, 
philosophy, and common-sense to bear upon the 


simplest questions of Kindergarten education and 
child nartare is such a rare thing In our country that 
we take great delight in recommending this book to 
all earnest and thoughtful parents. 

Education is a science and an art; but, alas, It le 
not yet so considered. Impulses, whims, instinct, 
notions, stand in the place of thoughtfal considera- 
tion. How to unfold, how to rear and develop, the 
core, a protien whlch only tho-penrehing eye el a 
cars, Ís a problem w ly a 
true woman and true mother could solve, = 

Mrs, Meyer has done it; she £ from experi- 
ence and observation, to which ahe adds a thorough 
culture, axtensive „ and familiarity with the 
Bewest systems of education. 

The realisation of our ideals and reforms belongs 
to the future; they depend on the mental and physl- 
cal Improvement of our children. The impressions 
the child receives in the first years of its existences, 
the care and attention we bestow upon its growing 
body and developing faculties, make the fature man 
or woman, 

There are good books on the education of children 
that go to school, and of adults; bat the of 
the new-born babe is scarcely ht worthy of st- 
tention. The first years of the child's life pass by 

mental, 


unheeded, and the germs of physical 
n The 


è 
— aen is of the crime he 
parent is not aware 6 a he com - 
mite in exposing his darling to the dangers and ills 
Which swalt those whose carly training is neglected 
Thinie anant 
Jean Paul saye, in his Leoana: The first three 
years of life are the academic trlennlum, after which 
the gate of the soul, language, is firat A 
right training within these three years would render 
ies ator ported of walesruing, o£ tha corfesiions of 
“unt Berba Meyor detailed exposition h 
a Meyer gives a on how 
the little baby has rod a treated and nursed from the 
first moment of its entrances Into the outer world, 
and what cares must take before that time. 
The on Mental and Moral Culture ars as 
as they are lustructi ve; show how the 
conscience can be educated by simple precepts, and 


how the moral nature of the child becomes derel- 
oped and firm without theological training. The 
general remarks are stimulating, and no one will lay 
the book aside without being enriched in thought, 
8 feeling anew the sacredness of m 


Jast at present, when the duty of devotion, the 
virtae and sacredness of home life, find so little expres- 
sion in the writings of liberals, such a book is thrice 
welcome, and ought to find a ready ear with those 
who believe in the parity of home life. 

Pure homes and a rational education are the foan- 
dation of a nation’s greatness and success, Withoat 
them all reform work is null and void. 

CLARA NEYMANR. 


FIAT LIBERAL LEAGUE OF BOSTON, 


The regular meeting for March was held at No. 4 
Park Street, Susdaz, March 18, at 3 P.M. A brief 
record of the previons meeting was followed by a 
German song, after which an essay was read by Mr. 
F. E. Abbot on the question, “* is Truth?” A 
statement was made of the three chief meanings of 
the word truth; namely, the truth of things, the 
truth of thought, and the truth of knowledge, ar the 
agreement of thought with things; also of experience 
and logic combined as the test of truth. Hamil- 
ton's definitions of knowledge, belief, and opinion 
were quoted, and the osed with a recognition 
of the value and grandeur of absolute truth, in Whose 
search and attainment the human soul must ever 
find ita highest glory and joy. Mr. Abbot then reafl 
a fine poem entitled “The Nuptials: or the Marriage 
of Truth and Beauty.” 

While the audienca were collecting their thoughts 
for the pending discussion, the singer launched again 
upon the waiting alr the snatches of melody, this 
time applied to Longtellow's Day le Done.“ 

A momen pause followed the president’s invi- 
tation to the listeners to take their taru at belng 
heard; but the tongues, whose opening efforts were 
moderate and brief, soon waxed eager and rapid, and 
the jealous clock counted off its too frequent half- 
honra In spitefal disregard of the jolly tournament 
of sentiment and brain. There were conservative 
opposars 2 make it aploy ; * the talk was 
waged ln the kindllest spirit on both.sides,—accusa- 
tions and explanations, demand and retort, all har- 
ing the sugar-coat of courtesy, and above all the fresh 
glow of genuine sincerity. The next meeting of 
this society will occur on the third Sunday of April, 
and the essayist will be duly announced, 41. 


A QUESTION FOR MATERIALISTS. 


No question so frequently ariees In the thinking 
mind as that which relates to the “Cause” of lite. 
It may be that this is one of the everlasting mysteries, 
—that man can never know anything more of this 

secret of Nature than he did when he first felt 
ts presence far back in the twilight of human con- 
sciousness. Without even presuming to say that 
there is any concelvable Cause“ behind the phe- 
nomena of life, I will offer one objection to what I 
sone as —_ materialistic — «4 8 
e materi argues vigorously against the pos- 
sibility of the smallest conceivable amount of some- 
thing created from the t conceivable 
quantity of nothing. This axiom of materialism I 
accept, and ask the followers of this school of phi- 
loszophy to harmonize It with their own theory 2f life. 
e. elements of matter from which materialists 
claim all forms of life have been evolved are uncon- 
scious of their existence,—know neither thought nor 
d Some degrees of life have consciousneas 
realize their identity, think, design, and execute. If 
unconscious matter has 8 life, then it has 
more itself,—something that 
was not in i ; which If not supernatural is yet 
supermaterial, Between the stone which a mason 
dresses for a place In a building and the mind of the 
des architect, there is an Impassable chasm, to 
the Instinctive though ter, which no 


t of the 
and potency” in the blind, anconscious 
action of the slements composing the former can 
ever bridge over. 

If any diseiple of materialism should think this 
objection of sufficient welght to be considered, I 


shall be glad to ses It 
H. CLAY NEVILLE. 
Ozar, Mo., Jan. 27, 1870. 


— . ——ʒ—[—— 
LEOTUBSES WANTED IN KANSAS, 


Dran Me ABBOT: 

I think it worth while to call the attention of lib- 
oral lecturers to the demand for their services in the 
open field of Kansas. Daring the t six months 
we have been visited by two li , who lectured 
here to crowded andiences at fair compensation for 
their services. 


Let Mr, Underwood (or some other good man) 
come up this way. stopping at Salina, Ellaworth, W1- 
son, Russell, and other ta on the Kansas Pacific 

Au Aa ts spotting to et Cok Ingersoll at Salina, 

m to H a 
n eee 


wo! 
Organization is proposed at where thore is 
a large inflaential clase of Wen the Is the need 
of the hour, as there can be no systematic work with- 
out it Yours truly, 
S. M. Waster, UD. 
Wuson, Kan., Feb. 25, 1879. 


“Toe Sioux are not contagious,” said aa old 
fromtleruman. What do you mean?’ asked aby- 
—— “I mean that they are hard to catch, was 

y» 
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Advertisement3. 


T HE PATRONAO E 

of the liberal advertising publio ls reapeot- 

a — for Tan — The — t 

made to keep the (prey 

Ing pag — 8d ap Be ana 

thus to abito. on — advertising 

copra which shall — ba not or not only. 2 wage lhe 

7 — 8 20% this on end, all improper 

or “blind” advertisemen’ quack adver- 
all ad ents 


ese 
Tun Ion must not be held responsible 
for aay statement made e Dyas vortisors, wee 
‘will in all oases apt the responsibilty for 
thoir own atatementa, * 
ADVERTISING BATES, 


1523 12 i. 100 par line. 
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CULTURED FREE THOUGHT. 


The Index Association, 
Ovrom, No. 231 Wasummerom Br., Boeron, 


THE INDEX, 
4 Weakly Paper devoted to Fres and Rational 
Religion. 


IS ia the object of THE INDEX to give public 


end political ameloration of society. 
It is edited by FRANOIS K ABBOT, with the 
following list of Editorial Contributors — 


WILLIAM J. POTTER, New Bedford, Maas, 

WILLIAM H, SPENOER, Haverhill, Mess, 

Mus. A D. CHENEY, Jamaies Ham, Mass. 

@BORGE JAVOB HOLYOARE, Lenden, Eng. 

DAVID H. CLARE, Floranos, Maas. 

Mus. ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, Tana 
fy, N. J. 

J. L. STODDARD, Boston. 

ELIZUB WRIGHT, Boston. 

0. D. B. MILLS, Syracuse, N.Y. 

W. D. Lë SURUE, Ottawa, Oan. 

BENJ. F. UNDERWOOD, Thorndike, Mass. 

ALBERT WARREN KELSEY, 5t. Louis, Mo. 

JAMES E. OLIVER, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Bvery Uberalahonid subscribe fos THE INDEX, 


ing chorch-member, should subscribe for it, as 
the clearest, moat candid, and most eaholarly or- 


Rave to moet in the future. 
Abnost every number contains a disecurse or 


Prof. MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, England, in 
& letter to the Editor published in THE INDEX 
for January 4, 1873, says: That the want of a 
oarnsl entirely devoted to Religion In the widest 
Sense of the word shonld ba felt in America—that 
puch a journal should have been started and so 
powerfully supported by the best minds of your 
sountry,—is a good signofthetimes, There is no 
ech journalin England, Franoe, or Germany; 
thong’ the number of so-called religious or the- 
Slogical periodicals ts, as you know, very large.” 
And later still ‘I seed the nambers of your IN- 
DEX with ncreasing interest," 
Bend $5.20 for one yoar, including postage, or 
08 centa for three months on trial. 


Address THE INDEX, 
No. 281 Washington Street, Boston. 
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FREE 
RELIGIOUS 
ASSOCIATION. 


Freedom and Fellowship in Bolig" 
fom. A volume of ten cesays 


ulative and — N. e 
oz * — Bg low, 


A. 
Samoel Johnson, J 
T. E, A O. B. yee aes, J. .. 
Chadwick. T. W. „ and Mre. 
E. D. Cheney, and from Addresses 
by Ralph Waldo Energon Lucretia Mo 
Dale Owen, Dr. Bartol, Wende 
fot 2 A. B. 


One purpose of this volume is to give an 


| answer to the question, What is the memm- 


ing of the Free Religions Association” 7 


Preesedings of Fifth tr 
img, 1878. Contains A aeara AY Je 55 15 


. — dy 0. D. * . 2 
2, 1. ligion ~ 
ot tn uman 


ad =y 7 m. O. Gannett, — Lan 

Owen, Higginson, Samu 2 

low, J. . . Thomson, F. E. Abbot, and 

oreta M. 

renee Tari, = Annual 
Brea N t Frothingham’s ares 


Religioun 8 bo Times,” of Rabbi 
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1 tuden toward „ Chris late 
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- Chunder Ben, Frederick Douglasn, and 
D. A. Wasson. 
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Meeting. È 1876. + Oontains Essays by 

Wm. O. Gannett, on “The Co 
structive Tena 


Francis E. 
Destruction ia 1 and addresses 
moretta Mott, 


by T. W. Chad. 
d. Ames, O, — — B. F. Under- 
Morse. 


wood, 8. P. Putnam, and E. 8. 
Ir Ninth Annual Meet 
po RA Contam a full abstract of 


elne er with letters from Ju 
Doe, Hov. Josep h Gook, and others, inviees 


Preceedings of Tenth Anneal Most- 
ing 3877. Contains Essays 
‘Aiger, on “St 
8 m 
. D, B. f 
to Froo 
dresses by O. B. Frothin 
Channing, Ra Rabbi Lasker, Dr. J. L. Du 
and T. and tenth annual 
reports of — ecutive Oomanittes, Freas- 
urer, oto. 


Any one of the above pamphlets of Po- 
mrs“ sent to any address for Five 
cents received in postage stamps; and more 
at the same rate. Bold alno for Five cents 


- | at the office, 
Preceedings of Eleverth Annual 
Meott 1878. Contsina essays by 
T. B. Wakeman, Pag., maithe Religion of 


Hrmanity," and be Wm H. Spencer, on 
“The Religion of e aod aow ir may 


Frothing- 
ham, Georgo William Curtin, Miss Anna 0, 
Garlin, ry Neymann, Manrire 
Ellinger. and a m by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Oakes Smith; cleventh annual report of 
the Executive Committee, Treasurer, ete. 
Taie k a! ots.; package of four or more, 25 
cta. 

For series of important Tracts see last 


page of THE INDEX, 


These publications are for sale at the omoe 
of the Free Religious Association, 231 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. The Annual Reporte 
for 1809 and 1871 cannot be supplied, and the 
supply of others previous to that of 1872 Is 
quite limited and at special rates. Orders 
by mail may be addressed “Froe Religions 
Association, 231 Washington Street, Boston, 
Mass.“ 
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No. 1. Truths for the Times, by F. E 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Affirmations" 
and Modern Principles.” MX. CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of The Origin of Bpe- 
ales, says, in a letter to the editor not orig- 
inally intended for publication, but subse- 
quently authorized to be used: “Ihave now 
read "TRUTHS FOR THE Trass, and I admire 
them from my inmost heart; and | agree to 
almost every word.” New Edition. Price 
10 cents; 12 copies $1.00, 


No. 2.— Fear of the Living God, by 0. 
B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth oontury. New Bdi- 
tion. Price § cents; 13 copies 60 cents. 


No. 3.—Leeture on the Bible, by the Rev. 
Oharies Voysey, of Engtand, u an over- 
whelming demonstration of the tmperfeo- 
tions and errors of the Bible, Doth in the 
Old and the New Testaments. New Edition, 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies $1.08, 


No.4—Obristian Propagandiam, by F. 
F. Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 
ocostiiness, and ineficiency of the Bystem 
of Foreign Missions. Pull of Figures, Facts, 
and Interesting Eatracis. Price 10 canta} 
12 copies §1.00. 


No. 6.—*God in the Constitution,” by 
Rey. Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
ed States Constitution. Price 10 cents; 13 
copies $1.00. 

No. Gre Sabbath,” by Parker Pills- 
bury, demounces Gabbetarian superstition. 
New Edition, Price 10 cents; 13 copies 
$1.00. 


No. T—“Compulsory Education,” by 
F. E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure it an education. Price 5 
conta; 18 copies 68 centa. 


No. — The Present Heaven, dy O. B. 


« Trothinsham. treats of a sabject that in- 


terests everybody. New Edition. Price 6 
dents; 12 copies 60 cents. 


— 


No. b. The Obristian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous charac- 
tor of the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
gelical Christian Oreed in the U. 8. Consti- 
tution. Price 5 cents; 12 copies BO cents. 


No. 10.—The Impeachment of Christi- 
anity, by F. E. Abbot. Fifth Ten Thou- 
sand. Sent for free distribution to amy one 
who will distribute tt, in packages af from 
five to one hundred copia. 


No. 11.—The God of Science, by F. E. Ab- 
bot, attempts to show the real influence of 
modern science upon the idea of God. 
Price 10 cents; 13 copies $1.00. 


No. 13.—Is Romanism Real Ohristian- 
ity? Two sesays by Franois W. Newman 
and T. E. Abbot. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
$1,00, 


No. 138.—Om the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prot, T. W. Newman, of England, analyses 
the Christian conception of Heaven. Price 
6 cents; 12 copies 60 cents. 


No. 14. — A Study of Beligion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular derivas- 
tion of the word Religion is incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions ef Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that a new concepticn 
of it, based on the Law of Evolution, oon 
sistent with absolute Freedom of Thonght, 
and independent even of belief m God, ts 
the necessary condition of the perpetuity 
of Beligion among men. Price 10 cents; 12 
ooples §1.00. 


No, 18.—-The Battle of Syracuse. Two 
Essays by Roy. James Freeman Clarke, 
D. D., and F. E. Abbot discussing the An- 
thority of Obristianity. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies for §1.00. Address 
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THE INDEX aims— 


To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion: 

To foster à nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in society and in the iadi- 
vidual: 

To substitute knowledge for ignoranos, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for bate, hamanitarianism 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal enda 
for absorption in selfish schemes, 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Balig- 
lom shall take the place of dogmatism and 
ecclesiasticiam throughout the work, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the mim of all private and 
public activities, 


In addition to its general objecta, the prao- 
tical object to which THE INDEX is epecial- 
ty devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE OOUNTEY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and con- 
sistent ssonlarization of the political and ed- 
neational institutions of the United States, 
The Ohurch must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people, The last 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped ont of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of the several States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitation 
To acoomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make s united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organise 
s great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who belicves in this movement 
give it direct ald by helping to tnoreaze the 
eirculation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


The publication of a valuable leading pa- 
per or essay of a thoughtful character, In 
each isane, will continue to be one of the 
moet marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will con- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known em- 
inent writers who have already done o muab 
to give to THE INDEX ita present high 
position. Other interesting correspond- 
ene, communications, extracts from valus- 
ble books and periodicals, and mi 
articles, will also be published; and uch 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as circumstances shall render possible. 


AGENTS, 


Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
In every city and town throughout the cous- 
try. The most liberal terme are offered. 


TERMS. 


The price of THE INDEX. is Three Dol- 
lars a year, payable in advance; and 9 
cents postage for the year; and at the 
same rate for shorter periods, All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender's risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 
ter, or post-office money order, The name 
with address in full, must be accompanied 
with the money in each case, 


Addrens THE INDEX, 
No. 231 Washington Street, Boston. 
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LIBERAL LEAGUE PLATFORM 


For the Presidential Election of 1880, 
ADOPTED AT RUORESTER, N.Y., OOT. 26, 1877. 


AND 
teed by amendment of the United States Constitu- 
Bon: including the equitable taxation of church p: ty, 
secularization of the publio schools, abrogation of Babba- 
tarian laws, abolition of chaplaincies, r * 


a and pale Aghia: W ba piar: 
ual o and religious : 
antoed by ent of the United States Constitution, 
and afforded through the United h, 
8. UnTVENSAL OOATION THE 
Surren IN TIA SROULAR REPUBLIO: to be 
Dy amendment of the United States Constitution, requir- 
ing every Stato to maintain a 8 secalarized pub- 
lio sohoo! system, and to permit no c. within its umits 
to W up without a elementary education. 
n B.—The nomination of candidates upon the above 
panona was tponed to a future Congress of the Na- 
al Liberal League. 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT 


PROPOSED AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION. 


ARBTIOLB 1. 


orion 1.—Neither Con nor any State shall make 
any law respecting an establishment ion, or favor- 
ing any partioular form of religion, or prohibiting tho free 
exercises thereof; or permitting in any degree a union of 
Oburch and State, or granting any special privilege, im- 
munity, or advantage to any sect or religious Dour ae t0 
any number of secta or religious bodies; or taxing the peo- 
ple of any State, either directly or indirectly, for the sup- 
port of any sect or religious y,or of any number of 
sects or religions bodies; or abridging the freedom of 
8 h or of the press, or the right of o people peace- 

ly to assemble and to petition the Government for s re- 
dress of grievances. 

Seori0n 2.—No religions test shall ever be required 22 a 
condition of anffrage, or as a qualification to any office or 
publio trust, in any Stato. No persen shall ever be de- 
prived of any of his or her rights, privileges or capacities, 
or ualified for the performance of any public or pri- 
ty, or rendered incompetent to give evidence in 
consequence of sny opinions 

o person 


vato 
any of law or equlty, in 
he or she hold on the subject of rel a 
shali over be required by law Di or or reien or indi- 
rectly to the support of any religious society or body of 
which he or she fs not a voluntary member. 

Bacrion 3.—Neither the United States, nor any State, 
1 8 or any oiyil division of any State 
or Terri shall levy any tax, or make any gift, grant, or 
appropriation, for the support, or in aid, of any church, 

ous sect, or denomination, or any school, semivary, or 

tion of learning, in which the faith or doctrines o: 

. order or soot shali be taught or inoulcated, 

2 which religious rites shall be observed; or for the 

support, or in , Of any religious charity or purpose of 
any sect, order, or denomination whatsoever. 

norton 4 Congress shall have power to enforce the 

various provisions of this Article by appropriatelegisiation. 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 


ablic sppropriationa for educa- 
tonal and charitable institutions of a sectarian character 
a cease, 
4. We demand that all religious services now sustained 
the government shall be lished; and especially that 
uaa of the Bible in the public schools, whether ostensi- 
by as a text-book or avoweédly as a book of religious wor- 


iP, Shall be prohibited. 

6. We demand that the ap: tment, by the President of 
the United States or by tha vernors uf the various States, 
of all religions festivals and fasts shall wholly coase, 

& We demand that the judicial oath in the courts and 


alties of a 
1. We f etie that all laws directly or indirectly enforc- 
ing the observance of Bunday as the Sabbath shall be re- 


od. 
. demand that all laws looking to the enforcement of 
“Obristian” morality shall be abrogated, and that all laws 
shall be conformed to the requirements of natural morality, 
ba rights, and impartial liberty. 

We demand that not only in the Oonstitutions of the 
Dnitod Btates and of the 


‘The above is the platform of THE INDEX, 30 far as the 
editor is individoally concerned. But no other person, and 
bo organization, can be quy or truthfally held responsi- 
bie for tt withuot his or ite explicit approval. 

FHANCIS E. ABBOT, 


SADLIER’'S CATHOLIC DIRECTORY for 1879 reports 
à total Catholic population in the United States of 
6,375,000. 

MR. B. F. UNDERWOOD lectures at Arcadia, Wis- 
consin, March 26, 27, and 28; and at Escanaba, Mich- 
igan, March 20 and 30, 


Ms, BEECRER declares that the old Ten Com- 
mandments belong to a barbaric state.“ The same tis 
true of much that he sccepts in the New Testament. 
The world has moved in two thousand years. 


LORD BEACONSFIELD hase biting tongue. After 
a recent division in the House of Lords, he was asked 
how long he thonght the Conservative Government 
would last. He replied coolly: As long as it pleases 
Providence to spare Mr. Gladstone to the country.“ 


IN A LECTURE before the Buffalo Society of Natu- 
ral Sciences, Professor A. R. Grote recently stated 
that it was wrong“ to teach the ‘fairy tale“ of a 
“miraculous creation, out of nothing, of the ancas- 
tors of existing plants and animals, since all the facta 
of science are againet It.“ This drew down upon 
him the wrath of Rev. Dr. Van Bokkelen and Rey, 
A. Bigelow, who attacked him in the papers, Pro- 
fessor Grote replied in an admirable letter which we 
republish on another page of this lasne. A Buffalo 
correspondent, who kindly enclosed coples of the 
papers in the case, writes: ‘‘Professor Grote stands 
deservedly high as a ecientist, and Rev. Dr. Van 
Bokkelen le pastor of one of the oldest and strongest 
Episcopal churches here (Trinity).”’ 


THE FOLLOWING resolution has, we believe, been 
formally adopted by the last general convention of 
the (Trinitarian) Congregational churches and min- 
isters of Vermont, nor do we see that any objection 
to It le valid on the part of any bellever In creeds: 
“Resolved, That the general convention of Congrega- 
tional churches of Vermont understand that to bea 
pastor of a Congregational church Indicates and re- 
quires the acceptance of the historic belief of these 
churches as it has been, from time to time, expressed 
by thelr representative assemblies; and that to re- 
main pastor of a Congregational church, and to claim 
denominational fellowship with our charches and 
ministers after any substantial part of this historic 
bellef has been repudiated, Is considered by us 3 
breach of faith and Inconsistent with honor and 
Christian character.“ 


WALT Wairman has this to say touching a re- 
cantly executed criminal: “Thila crime seems to be 
connected in a respect with our state of soclety. The 
age has grown to disbelieve in its old religion, bat, 
having nothing elee to substitute for it, keeps up the 
form of belief, This man was a hypocrite; he had 
no principle, but was outwardly circumspect and 
proper. It seems to me that our society gives the 
highest development to everything but honor. 
Hunter thinks he was right to cheat the insurance 
companies and to recover his money from Armatrong 
by murdering him. Take hie crime from that stand- 
point of his own profit, and you can see that we are 
surrounded by men who think the whole reward of 
life is measured by prosperity. America is fall of la- 
tellect and energy and good habits, but, I am afrald, 
has too little principle.“ 


TuE Christian Union said several weeks ago: We 
have recelved a lengthy letter from ‘A Delet,’ aimed 
to show that Christianity is not historically true, and 
that, especially, Christ did not rise from the dead. 
He bas mistaken, again, the position of the Christian 
Union. Some trathe we asenme, sas, for example, 
that the world revolyea around the sun; our columns 
are not open to discuss the questlon. Among these 
truths is the divine origin and nature of the Christian 
religion. We are always ready to answer questions, 
and afford what ald we can in the solution of doubts; 


but we are not ready to afford an arena for a debate 
on that point. In our judgment it is no more debat- 
able than the Copernican system in astronomy, The 
Christian Union was established to teach the truths 
of the Christian religion, not to discuss the question 
whether It le true or not.” Very well; but how 
much weight does the Christian Union expect will be 
attached to fts opinion on æ point it refuses to dis- 
cues? 

TESTIMONY such as this from the Sctentifle Amert- 
can may be quoted with pride by all friends to the 
elevation of woman’s condition: “The questlon is 
often asked us: Do the Inventions of women ever 
amount to anything? From our long experience 
with Inventors of both sexes, we conclude that a 
larger proportion of Inventions patented by women 
prove useful and profitable than those of the sterner 
dex. We ses by the New York Sun that the Metro- 
politan Elevated Rallway Company has selected a 
device, from the many that have been under consid- 
eration, for lessening the nolse of the trains, and that 
it is the invention of a Mrs, Walton of this city. The 
plan consists of boxing the rails in a mixture of sand, 
tar, and cotton, and has been under test for two 
months on several biocks of the road in Sixth Ave- 
nue. The ringing of the Wheels on the ralls, which 
makes a large part of the objectionable sound, is con- 
siderably deadened. She gets, according to the Sun, 
$10,000 for the use of the Invention on the Metropoli- 
tan line, and the company Is to control its adoption 
on other roads, paying her a royalty,” 

ONE OF THE Russian correspondents of the 
Cologne Gazette tells the following story illustrative 
of the relations of priest and people in rural Russia. 
A young peasant, being about to marry into another 
village, demands the necessary certificate from his 
pope, Says the pope,—''Very well, dear child; but 
I must first settle my little account with you. You 
leave the village, but this means a loss to me. There 
would be—for your marriage fee, ten roubles; the 
average of children saven—seven baptisms, towels, 
and prayers, lx roubles fifty copeks; the average of 
desthe of children four—four burials, four roubles, 
You may have to give a daughter in marriage—cer- 
tificate, one rouble; a son to enter as recrult for the 
army—well, we won't mind him; but we still come 
to twenty-one roubles fifty copeks; let us say roundly 
twenty roubles.” The young peasant says, after 
much conalderatlon: But, pope, you may die before 
all this occurs.“ Dear child,” replies the pope, “it 
la unfortunately true that we all must dle, and there- 
fora we will square accounts for ten roubles,” The 
peasant pald the ten roubles for the certificate, and 
left the pope, not quite contentedly. 

Tux Bos rox Traveller gives some interesting sta- 
tistics on the Chinese question: ‘Daring the past elx 
years the total immigration of all nationalities into 
thie country was one miilion six hundred thousand 
three hundred and six, of which there were but nine- 
ty-one thousand seven hundred and thirty-three from 
China, or 4 little less in proportion than one to seven- 
teen. For the last fiscal year the total number of lm - 
migrants from all lands was one hundred and thirty- 
eight thousand four hundred sad sixty-nine, of 
whom eight thousand nine hundred and ninety-two 
were from China, or about one to sixteen. It would 
seem as if fifty millions of people, reénforced at the 
rate of seventeen from other Christian nations to ona 
from a heathen country, were not likely to succumb 
to ‘the civilization of Confucius,’ on compulsion. 
Asto our trade with China, statistics show that our 
domestic exports for the past year were $20,051,856, 
which was over fifty-eight and one-half per cent. of 
all our exports to Asia and Oceanica, and nearly three 
per cent. of all our exporta to all countries, Our 
exports of foreign goods for the same time were 
83,027,974. The total value of our imports was $18,- 
128,042, and our total trade foots up $41,207,872.” 
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RESOLUTIONS. 


Adopted at the Formation of the National 
Liberal League of America, Syracuse, 
N. NT., Oct, 27, 1878. 


Wuereas, The Congress of the National Liberal 
League, assembled st Syracuse. October 26 and 27, 
1878, to which we were delegates, was radical! 
divided into two parties, one favoring total repeal, 
and the other opposed to such repeal, of certain laws 
of the United States relating to the circulation of 
obscene literature; and 

WHEREAS, The whole question was, by the prop- 
osition of the majority and the consent of the minor- 
ity, dropped from the consideration of the present 
Congress; and 

HEREAS, The subsequent nomination and elec- 
tion of the chief executive officers for the ensuing 
year, Including the President, were made by the ma- 
jority dependent apon their expreased opinion on the 
question which had been thus disposed of, to the sur- 
prise and deep disappointment of the minority; and 

WHEREAS, The minority cannot but regard thie 
action of the majority as a breach of faith and an 
unjust act toward the minority; therefore, 

Resolved, That we, the — gop, protest against 
the animus, aims, and results of such p inga, 
and hereby withdraw from the session of the Con- 
gress, to take such action as we may in the future 

eem advisable, 

Resolved, That we believe that the existing United 
States laws E obecenity need to be reformed 
and amended, being now in several particulars 
oppressive in the modes of administration and in the 
pension yet we are In favor of proper laws, by 

tate and National Governments, against the publi- 
cation and circulation of obscene literature, tending 
to corrupt the morals of youth, 

The following names were subscribed to the above 
resolutions :— 
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“Creation” and “Creator,” 


BY L. B. FARRAR, M. D., 
OF PAXTON, ILLINOIS. 


No belng can bring itself into existence. 

No being eternally existing can withdraw itself 
from existence. 

Something must exist without beginning. 

Is that something infinite or finite? 

Is It all or some? 

If infinite, nothing elsa could be brought Into being, 
aris by the infinita, af 1 began r —— is in- 

te, it must be so In e regards. Nothing 
can be added In entity or attribute, in extent, num- 
ber, complexity, relation, form, or motion. It must 
include all collocations, all auccessions, all antece- 
dents, all conssquente, all causes, and all effects, the 
actual and the potential, The infinite can nelther be 
increased nor diminished, perfected nor completed. 

The infinite must not only include universal fac- 
tora, but also their synthetic product,—the All in one 
and the One in all. It must be the good and the 
evil, thelr antagonism and their reconciliation, Is 
creation poselble, when the eternally existing com- 
prehends all 2 all posolbilltles? To say 
that the something which has always existed is infi- 
nite, and then affirm that the something has created 
somewhat that is not Included within itself, or is in- 
cluded within Itself, is equally ta deny the infinite- 
ness of the something, and to utter nonsense. Or 
shall we say that the eternal something is finite? 
Then by what is it limited? Creation is as Impossi- 
ble to the finite as to the Infinite. If something ls 
brought Into existence by the finite, it must be that 
which ia not Included in itself, But all its powers, 
potential] and active, are a t of itself, and their 
exercise most be confihed wi iteelf; and this may 
eventuate in evolution, but never in creation. If the 
creation be from the operation of powers not In- 
cluded in the finite, the proposition is contradictory; 
for by the hypothesis the eternally existent is the 
finite. Suppose we name the beginningless Bome- 
thing God or Detiy, and predicate of this God or 
Deity infinitenesa. Can we then say that mind, mat- 
ter, motion, force, space, and time exist outside of, 
are different from, and have been created by, the in- 
finite God, withont at the same time denying to God 
the attribute of infiniteness? If the universe did 
not always exist, but was at some time brought into 
being by the infinite God, is not the universe so much 
added to what was before Infinite? 

The firat and specific signification of the word 
create ie, to bring into being, to cause to exist, to 
form out of nothing. 

But thia meaning it ia impossible to realize in 
thonght, when a rigorous attempt to do so is made; 
as also Its antitheslsa,—the extinction of any substance 


that has existed. So says Sir William Hamilton. 
And to avoid the antagonism of his philosophy with 
what he holds to be true (namely, the Christian Rev- 
elation), he denies this signification to the word 
create, and says: It ls not the springing of nothing 
Into something. Far from it. It is conceived and Is 
conceivable by us merely a» an evolutlon of a new 
form of existence out of Delty. All there is now ac- 
tually of existence in the universe, we conceive as 
having virtaally existed prior to creation in the Cre- 
ator. 

But this definition of create la In violation of the 

ized use of the word in Genesis and elsewhere 

In the Bible, and denies to Detty the power really to 
create, and confounds the universe with the Deity. 

The mind cannot escape the conviction that some- 
thing has always existed, The affirmation of eternal 
existence is equivalent to the denial of crestion. To 
say something has forever existed, is to any all things 
have forever existed; for we have seen that the Inf- 
nite could not be a creator, from ite rary pata! 
siveness. It is The All, And the finite could not be 
a creator, because if something is created it must be 
that which is different from, and not an evolution of, 
— and this ls the same as self-creation, which is 
a 


We are brought to the inevitable conclusion that a 
creation must discarded; and If creation, then a 
Creator: for the latter is merely the counterpart, the 
correlative, of the former. The notion of creation 
is the product of unscientific th t. Scientific 
thought and procedure are the most developed tests 
of truth, The highest-cultured scientific thought of 
to-day could not possibly evolve the symbolic concep- 
tion of creation, It is bequeathed to us from the un- 
critical past, has been incorporated In our education, 
and sanctioned by the religion of Christendom. In 
that religion which claims so persistently but un- 
justly to have evolved modern materia) and moral 
civilization, it ia a first and indispensable dogma. 
But falsehood and absurdity stand not In the way of 
religious dogma. They are the ataple of 

In the second of a series of school readers by Will- 
lam McGuffey, LL. D., entered accord to the Act 
of Co s In 1853, and published by Winthrop B. 
Smith & Co., of Cincinnatl, and having an extensive 
Introduction into the schools of the West, I read: 
“Six thousand years ago there was no pleasant earth ; 
and then the bright san was not made. But the 
great God lived then, and there never was a time 
when he did not live. When the time came that the 
Creator was pleased to make this world, he made it 
all out of nothing.” 

Sach is the falsehood that the Christian Church 
has taught the people for centuries, and continues to 
teach. If the fountains of learning are thus pol- 
soned; if lisping childhood has fo upon its atten- 
tion and acceptance such theological fables for veri- 
table facta, what better can be ex than that 
superstition and not truth will continue to role the 
world? It ie almost as difficult fora mature man to 
be born into the Church as into the world. 

The physical sciences are displacing and subvert- 
Ing all definite and defencible forms of religion. 

reation is not an intuition, As a rational postu- 
late it cannot be defended, and it has been saban- 
doned by the physicist and the philosopher. The 
notion persists, however, in a few, asa surviving relig- 
ious dogma, whose scientific attainments are res - 
ble but who baye Inherited a strong religlous diathesis, 
or whose position or calling render the unpreju- 
diced resulta of recent physical learning difficult of 
reception. Few are able to perceive all the incom- 
patibilities of the different articles of their creeds, 
or independent enough to cast away the defenceless 
conclusions arrived at during early life. 
The infinite existent Includes the potential and 
successive, as well as the actual and the present. 
Form and motion are successive and continuous, 
oria i more or less of this or that, or of this and 


t. 

Qaality is quantity, collocation, or combination. 
All substance le eternal and par identical. The 
idea of first cause, in the sense of the partial, is Iu- 
sive. There ls no intelligible meaning of cause other 
than antecedent or concomitant condition. Cause 
cannot be & puters out of nothing. All things 
exist only as they exist in mutual relation and de- 
pendence. There is no absolute being that exists 
out of all relations, The only absolute being Is the 
entirety of being, Substance exis as the basis of 
attributes, qualities, and modes is a hypothetical en- 
tity of no definite conception, Changing states in 
the Kosmos are but varying relations of ita parts. At 
any given moment, they are what they are because 
necessitated by those relations. 

It seems more agreeable to reason when we assume 
the eternal existence of anything (and it is im - 
dle not to make the assumption), that it should be all 
rather than some. The eternal something ls all, or 
it is not. No third term is conceivable, or can be 
verbally stated. If we say it is some, other assump- 
tions as violent as this are needed to connect the 
part which is taken to be eternal with that which ts 
not eternal. We are driven to inquire what this Is 
which is eternal and that which ie not eternal, and 
the extent and character of each. And assuming 
that part only exists without beginning, the rest must 
have begun to be. Then we are forced to assent to 
the verbal but self-destructive statement of a creation 
Wy tae part eternally existing of all that did not 20 

Bt, 

The authors of the Unseen Universe say: “They 
assume, as self-evident, the existence of a Delty who 
is the Creator of all things.“ 

It matters little what name we give to what we 
assume to be without beginning, providing it commits 
us to nothing we cannot assent to, Bot that to the 
assumption of something eternally existing there ls 
necessarily associated the predicate Creator, ls not 
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only not true, so far as my own consciousness is con- 
cerned, but I cannot by any mental effort associate 
them as subject and predicate, with the feeling that 
there is any cohesion between them. 

Create, In the accepted verbal meaning, is not onl 
not self-evident to me, but ite negation is self-evi- 
dent. When I assume eternal existence, I deny cre- 
ation, by Implication, as contradictory. And these 
authors, like Sir Willlam Hamilton, abandon the 
idea of a Creator, in the sense that any actual crea- 
tion has ever taken place. For, L of the prin- 
ciple of continuity, they say: We are led by it not 
only to regard the Invisible universe as having ex- 
Isted before the present one, but the same principle 
drives us to acknowledge Its existance, in some form, 
as a universe from all eternity, The visible universe 
—the universe of worlds—is not eternal; while the 
lavisible universe, or that we associate with the ethe- 
Teal medium, is necessarily eternal. The visible nni- 
verse must have had ita origin in time, no doubt 
from a nebulous condition. In fine, our hypothesla, 
in which the material as well as the life of the visible 
universe le regarded as having been developed from 
the unseen, ia which it had ezlated from eternity, ap- 
pears to us to present the only available method of 

- svolding a break of continulty.’’ 

If the material and the life of our world come to 
us from the unseen universe, as they say, and the 
unseen universe be eternal, what becomes of thelr 
creation and consequently of the Creator? At most, 
he enjoys only the empty title of this honor. There 
has never been a corresponding function attaching to 
it. He le merely a developer of the visible out of the 
invisible universe, which was not created but existed 
eternally. 

“Two great laws or principles come before us,“ 
say they,—“the Conservation of KEnergy—the conser- 
vation of the objective element of the universe—and 
the law of Biogenesis, In virtue of which the appear - 
ancs of a Ilving Belog in the universe denotes the ex- 
lotence of an antecedent possessing life. We are 
led from these two great principles to as at 
least the most probable solution, that there is an In- 
telligent Agent operating in the universe, whose fanc- 
tion is to develop energy; and also that there is a sim- 
ilar Agent, whose function la to develop life.“ And 
they plously inform us that the third person of the 
Trinity isthe Agent who Is distributing and developing 
the life of the universe, and the second person of the 
Trinity is engaged in the matter of developing the 

of the universe. 

Such la the abortive attempt to supplement science 
by theology, or to trace any kinship between them. 

hey are as distinct from each other as fact from 
falsehood. They abide In everlasting antagonism. 
To call theology in ald of science, is like calling a 
wild Indian to calculate an ecli or to construct a 
telescope. It ls invoking the Mambo-jumbo of the 
medicine man to determine how life came to be man- 
{feated on our globe. 

Energy, which is motion or tendancy to motion 
due to position, and ita conservation, or transmuta- 
bility from one mode to another without loss, belong, 
according to these authors, to the unseen universe. 
No donbt the complete history of the Kosmos, as also 
that of any of Ita parts, must trace, not only the viel- 
ble backward and forward from the visible to the in- 
visible, bat likewise ita changes while In the invisible 
state. If anything exista, it is impossible that It 
should exist without law, Its mode of being and act- 

s is ue, The eee 2 of any bern 
elemental, inorganic, or organ „ls not recogn 
in science, Motion is not conceived as impressed 
upon matter from without, but le Involved in its 
nature. Eternal being must exist and act by eternal 
law. Its modes are coeternal with itself. Life is 
one of its modes, and these authors assert it never 
absolutely began to be, Consequently It was never 
created. 

Then we have a Creator who, according to the con- 
fession of scientific Christians, turns ont to be no 
Creator, but like a man; yet in vastly superior degres, 
and in ways beyond our present knowledge. Their 
Creator la merely a manipulator of things and forces 
he finds ready to hand. He does not originate 
en „for it ie eternal, Nor le he needed to con- 
serve It, for what had no nning can have no end, 
Like a human being, the Crestor at most ia only a 
director of energy and life, 

The skilful mechanic may direct the moving force 
of water or steam so that it shall run a factory, a 
railway train, or grinding-atones, and thereby develop 
yaried products. The nursery-man transplants his 
bulbs from one place to another, and, by directing the 
food of bia plante and thelr fertilization (anterior 
and transmutable energy), may vary the species. In 
all this he imitates God, who las only a superintendent 
of energy and a traneplanter of germs of life from the 
unseen universe to the seen. Having, by deliberate 
consideration of the evidence of the case, ab 
the function of their Creator which at first they had 
conferred upon him, they have done for him what 
they aver he is constantly dolng,—developed him Into 
an anthropomorphic God, inadequate to account for 
the origin of things, and not much better than the 
common article manufactured wholly out of the phan- 
tasie of theology, humorously called a science! Or, as 
the priest Jean Meslier calls it, “Ignorance of natural 
causes reduced to a system; a long tissue of chimerss 
and contradictions.” 

And perhaps this half-sclentific, TE 
Creator can as well be dispensed with without detri- 
ment as the prior and more legitimate one. They 
constantly appeal to the Christian Scriptares to 
bridge over the gaps In, or to sanction, their theory, 

thus taking upon themselves the Impossible task of 
roving these Scriptures contaln any more rellable 
formation upon the subject than the sacred writ- 
ings of Egypt, India, or Greece, or even of a last 
year’s almanac; or else with pious effrontery, charac- 


teristic of all forms of religion, ask their readers to 
take them for granted, with their Interpretation. 
But the old title which was conferred in ignorance on 
an imagined Creator, and bad a verbal meaning in 
function, is retained after a better knowledge has 
abolished the function, and even rendered Its concep- 
tlon impossible. The most they make of thelr Orea- 
tor, the intelligent Agent residing in the universe, Is 
that he fs immanent in matter, perhaps arranging the 
collocations of ita atoms and molecules from which 
result the wonderful phenomena of the Kosmos, and 
laying ap molecules into the various orders of crys- 
tale, vegetals, and animals, and quite as likely also, 
the distinguished ranks of superior intelligences 
which it ia very gratifying to the childish and poetic 
imagination to peers as peopling space and ridin 
on sunbesms, But man himself may fulfll a part o 
these conditions, and thereby compel—by means of 
that energy and life which the Creator is not master 
of agalnet the puny efforts of man, but which oblige 
him as they obliga us—the Agent to do bia part lu the 
way man shall choose, even to the degradation and 
reversal of that which le bis pecullar function, the 
development of the lower Into the higher. For in- 
variable antecedents are followed by Invariable con- 

nents, and man may supply the antecedents. 

nt the physicist dispenses with the services of the 
Creator, this intelligent Agent residing in the uni- 
verse, and avers that Nature,“ that is, the universe 
with the scientific and theologie God eliminated, “is 
seen to do all things herself, without the help of the 
goden ; avers that crystallization and organization are 

mght about necessarily by the modes of action of 
matter which sre as eternal as matter itself. Says 
Professor Tyndall: “Incipient life, as lt were, mani- 
feats itself throughout the whole of what we call in- 
organic Nature. The particles of matter of which 
crystals are built up are sel/-postted, being fixed In 
their places by their polar or molecular forces, The 
molecules composing a paly of corn are self posited 
by the forces with which they act upon sach other. 
In the eyes of sclence, an animal ls just as much the 
product of molecular force as is the atock of corn or 
the crystal of salt.“ And again: ‘Vapor coslesces to 
stars of snow, These crystals are matter. A forma- 
tive power has obvionsly here come {nto play, which 
did not manifest Itself in elther the liquid or the 
vapor. Was not the power potential in both of them, 
requiring only the proper conditions of temperature 
to bring it into action? If the hypothesls should be 
espoused that an imponderable formative soul unites 
Itself with the substance after it escapes from the 
liquid, I should ask, At what moment did the soul 
come in? Did it enter at once, or by degrees; ect 
from the first, or growing and perfecting itself con- 
temporanéously with Its own handiwork? Is it 
located or diffused? Does it move about as a lonely 
builder, putting the bita of solid water in their places 
as soon ss the proper temperature has set in? or js 
it distributed bene the entire mass of the crystal? 
If the latter, then the soul has the shape of the crys- 
tal; if the former, then what le the soul’s shape? 
Has it eyes or arms? If not, I would ask it to be 
made clear to me how a thing without these appli- 
ances can act so perfectly the part of a bullder! 
What were the condition and residence of the soul 
before it joined the crystal? What becomes of it 
when the crystal is dissolred?’? The same questions 
are pertinent In to the separate entity of the 
human sonl from the human body, 

Modern scientific thought has rendered the con- 
cept of creation impossible to be entertained, It ls 
a disturbing and not a harmonizing element, If we 
say the material and mental universe Is the product 
of a creative act, we are forced to postulate eternal 
existence In some imaginary thing outside the nnil- 
verse called Its Creator. And what has thereby been 
gained to philosophy? The questions that arise 
About the eternity o$ the Kosmos are pushed back to 
Sroblen of axinants wed chaage by sexcding tba 

em o istence a y reg a 
omoa a8 a skilfully contrived machine, with the 
most wonderful adaptations among its parts for 
varied work, but as dead and motionless as a cotton- 
factory before the moving force la let on the at 
wheel, the builder and repalrer, the engineer and the 
driving power, residing outside the machine? Or if 
we say the builder and energy of the machine are 
immanent therein, yet they are held to be no part of 
the machine and must be distinguished from It. 

And what Is the great objection, philosophically, 
to poalt the eternity of the Kosmos? We have seen 
that the notion of a creation is not self-evident, nor 
can it be proven, neither la it probable; but it 
stands opposed to the law of continnity and to the 
law of evolaotion; and that it is impossible not to 
postulate the eternity of something, and the some- 
thing must be either Infinite or finite, and that it 
must be Infinite; and, finally, that creation Is 
equally Imposelble to the Infinite and to the finite, 
and that It ia a restraint upon the progress of science 
and philosophy, Intruding itself as a finality wherever 
man's ignorance shuts down upon his vision, lulling 
to aleep and not rousing to thought. It is a native 
of the abyss of darkness, not of the light. 

But the chief reason urged against the assumption 
of the eternity of the sum of things ia not philosoph- 
ical, but theological. It la true theology could hardly 
survive In any tanantable or respectable condition 
with the foundation removed. Bat it le already so 
shattered and riddled that most of her occupants 
have moved out except wise owls and simple doves, 

But, after all, It is not certain that much shock 
would be felt or damage sustained to religion by 
having Ita foundations in theology removed. For 
religion la one of those queer structures that stand 
as well, perhaps even better, without than upon a 
foundation. It le built from the ridge downwards. 
Its frame ls desires and fears; Its finish, poetry and 
song. And grave doctors carry about this airy castle, 


setting it down here and there, sometimes on the 
revelation of a book; and when thie ia proved to be 
a fiction, then with great wisdom and saintly Piety 
they set it down on the intuitions of God and im- 
mortality and transcendental ideas. But Mill and 
Lewes and Spencer, and many others, come alon; 
and show that axioma and à priori notions are 
product of the invariable experiences of the 

xed In organization with individual Increment, an 

assed along the line by inheritance; that all human 

owledge la experiential; and If there be a God, he la 
the Unknown and the Unkuowable. (Kaowledge of 
the Unknown and the Unknowable,—this 18 theology! ) 
And as for Immortality, there ia but a poor outlook 
for it, If man ls a developed animal, and may trace 
his ancestry back through the Anthropold apes, the 
Aniphioxius, the Aecidian, to the homogeneous bit of 
Protoplasm, and then lose himself In diffased and 
general physics. It will require more than doctors of 
divinity to rescue him from this awful plunge, and 
fix him on the estal of personal immortality. 
Man has emerged from oblivion; and however palnful 
may be the thought, there seems at this present time 
no valid evidence but that he must return thither. 
Our personal consciousness was lost a few years back 
in some unconsclons mode or function of the Infinite 
Unknown. It is difficult to concelve how an immor- 
tal state can begin to be, unless the clairvoyant phil- 
osopher, Andrew Jackson Davis, has solved the 
roblem. He says that the peculiar function of the 
uman body Is to secrete or deposit within itself its 
perfect fac almile, a spiritual composed of all the 
different kinds of elements of Nature, held together 
by attractions superior to those that hold together 
or dissolve any other compounds, By this means 
a spiritual body is organ! and ita 1 se- 
cured, and death is the emergence of thie spiritual 
and Immortal body from the groas material y- 

Perhaps all ls not lost, though the Creator be, 
There are stronger evidences that man, with his In- 
tallect, emotions, and will, has come up ont of what 
was not man, through natural agencies, than that he 
was created at first as we now find him, or that he 
was superior to what he now Is, If our desires fur- 
nish evidence that the means of their gratification 
are probable, and reasonably within our reach, It is 
because they have been developed through their 
fruition in our ancestors, and passed to us through 
Inheritance. But our ancestors had no experience of 
survival after death, and therefore did not know that 
the Christian God and Individual immortality are 
veritable facts. The yearning for the perpetuity of 
self, though it were universal (but it le not), cannot 
be interpreted as the mute prophecy of its fulfilment; 
as an intultive, God-given ides, and intimation o 
his purpose to realize It to man, All euch notions 
are moet thoronghly exploded,—I mean from the do- 
main of evidence and reason, 

Prophets, whether within or without, and the rest 
of su lam, have gone down in naturalism, 
and the incoming tide of evolution has awept over 
and submerged thelr basement of superstitions 
founded as it was in the uncriticleed experiences o 
man as he emerged from the brute animal to the 
rational animal. But church councils and synods 
take little notice of what is goling on below the 
clouds. Why should they? They are occupled, not 
with provable facts, but with provable fiction, Relig- 
lon ie not much hurt by conflicting facts, It is all 
the same whether it admits the facts or denies them. 
Christianity marches on, as does Mohammedanism 
and Buddhism and its other kindred delusions, ad- 
dressing itself to man's wishes and fears, and atultl- 
fying his intellect, unless the Intellect subserves his 
superstition, In the — 4 of Luther, It says: 
“Let natural sclence alone, It Is enough that thou 
knowest that fire is hot, water cold and molst,— 
knowest how thou oughtest to treat thy feld, ae 
cow, thy horse and child; that le enough natural eci- 
ence for thee. Think how thou mayest learn Christ. 
Thus wilt thou find out God and thyself, which no 
natural master or natural science ever taught. Faith 
Is stronger than heaven and earth and all creatures: 
i turns stones into water, and brings water out of 

re. 

It emphasizes the importance of faith without eyi- 
dence of the existence of its object, and ignores truth 
manifested by evidence. 

The vast prerogatives of the Pope are sald by 
Hallam to have been bailt upon what are called the 
False Decretals. But after these were proven and 
acknowledged by the Catholic clergy to be base fabri- 
cations, the superstractare that was raised upon 
them stood just as securely. 

By many, chiefly through early education and def- 
erence to what ls called revealed religion, there is 
felt to be a philosophical difficalty in dispensing with 
a Creator for the universe of matter, mind, and force, 
And the difficalty Is generally embodied In the feeling 
that so many evidences of design should exist with- 
out s designer, and that there should be law, physical 
and moral, without a law-giver; that so vast and 
complicated a concern as the universe should exist 
eternally and without an architect, They ask tri- 
. “Ta your watch a self-ertstent thing, or 
had It a contriyver and manufacturer? And if so 
simple a thing as a watch needs a builder, how much 
more the universe.“ The real gist of the objection 
is that what is eo immense and complicated as the 
Kosmos could not eternally exist, but must needs 
have an architect, But when we have thus com- 
fortably satisfied ourselves that the universe le not 
and cannot be eternal, but is the product of the 
power and skill of an artificer and Creator, the same 
questions aa to the eternity of the universe arlse to 
plague ns about the eternity of its Creator, and even 
more and more difficult to answer. For muat not the 
Creator be still greater and a more wonderful Bein 
than the universe which he has brought forth out o 
nothing? Ia not the watch-maker a more complex 
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and wonderful than the watch? The design 
notion underijes all dissertations on natural theology. 
Butler, Paley, Furgus, and the authors of the Bridge- 
water „ have developed this idea. But their 
mode of reasoning— The simplest forms of mechan- 
ism with which man le acquainted not being sell- 
existent, therefore, for a stronger reason the most 
complicated, as the universe, cannot be self-existent”’ 
ls not carried out by them to Its legitimate conse- 
+ pep For, on this principle, how can the Creator 
self-existent, who must tly transcend the uni- 
verse? The conception and evidence of the principle 
of continuity and of evolution have quite removed all 
osophical necessity for the work of a Creator and 
er, Indeed, the former are irreconcilable with 
the latter. And it is not likely that any one will 
write On the Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of 
God, as Manifested in the Creation,” who has studied 
Darwin, Huxley, and Haeckel, 

We are told that Delty is omnipresent. How can 
a being be everywhere without belng everything? 
If God Is everywhere, what need is there for anything 
further? Must he not be Instrument as well as 
operator? Is it possible to know everything without 
being everything that knows? Are space and time 
products of creative act? I never asked æ person 
this question who thought they were. But these, at 
least, are conditions; and can we avoid assenting to 
the averment that all belongs and all s are condi- 
tioned by these uncreated conditions? No worlds of 
matter could have been created, had there not been 
already the conditione of place and time for them to 
de In and to move in. Can we concelve, or does any 
ons believe, that matter can move from place to place 
without the lapse of time? If the Creator ordained 
that the earth should revolve around the sun, and 
fixed its lod, were not these conditioned by the 
before and uncreated conditions of time and space, 
to which the Creator, no lese than man, must conform 
all the motions he originates and directa? Then 
there are fio conditions, time and spaca, confessedly 
uncreated and eternal, and which yet are not the 
Creator, and yet condition him as well as us. Can 
God be infinite and not be these? Can it be thought 
that the axiom, 'the shortest distance between two 
points is a straight line,” depends on divine enact- 
ment? Does not this follow necessarily from the 
Properties of space? 

“Arithmetic, the science of discrete quantity, 
creates ite numbers; and geometry, the science of 
continuous quantity, creates Its : and both 
operate upon these their objects In absolute indepen- 
dence of all external actuality. The two mathemati- 
cal sciences are dependent only on the two notions 
of time and apace,—notions under which alone matter 
can be concelyed as possible; for all matter supposes 
space, and all matter ls moved In space and time. 
matter had no existence, mathematics would be true.“ 
As space and time are uncreated, so are mathematics, 
If matter was created and motion given It, the 
eternally existing properties of apace and time must 
needs have been considered by the Creator, and their 
behests obeyed by him. The mathematica are the 
great Instruments by the aid of which men have in- 
vestigated and comprehended the problems of matter 
and force, By regressiva acts the mind goes behind 
all the mind avers to be created, and the uncreated 
becomes the master and expounder of the Creator. 

Creator and creation are a correlative couple: 
neither can exist without the other. Each alone, 
and both in relation, are positively unthinkable 
(therefore these notions cannot be self-evident), and 
a, mtg to the symbolic concept of the 
whole we call Nature. And in the solution of the 
problems that arise within the sphere of human ex- 

ence and thought, pry azi ignored, and are a 
rake upon the progress of intelligence. But beyond 
the limita of knowledge, and bn beg the dim t of 
rational 883 and guess which knowledge casts 
Its boundary, the words linger; but they ex- 
nothing in ible. They are called up to 
us concelve how things came to be, and to sat- 
lety our questioning. But they afford no explana- 
tlon; rather they stand as deniers of thought where 
we most earncatly desire thought. As man has 
slowly and painfully penetrated into the arcana of 
Nature, he has had to oppose at every step the pre- 
tensions of these two talismanic words, which are 
ever ready to present themselves as the reason of 
things at the border-line where the light of man’s 
knowledge shades off into the darkness of Ignorance, 
We may beguile ourselves with the phantasy that we 
have in the notion of a Creator an explanation of 
things. But the word has only a verbal meaning. 
We can neither concelve of a who can bri 
existence out of no-existence, nor of the process o 
nothing becoming something. Therefore Creator 
can bs no explanation of things. These two words 
have always operated to stupify inquiry. For fiftean 
hundred years the highest capacitated portion of the 
race for the Investigation of the physical facts of 
Nature, were kept In reference to Nature in the unad- 
vancing tread-mill of what these words had to teach, 
„Mystery, mystery! As one in an unknown place, 
in pitchy darkness, puta forth his handa to grasp 
some object where no object is, so Creator and cres- 
tion are felt neither by sense, thought, nor emotion. 

Creator, by the endearing name of Father, is sum- 
moned up from the vasty deep to help us in our ex- 
tremities. But he can do nothing with matter and 
Force, sald to be the products of his wisdom and skill. 
A grain’s weight and a mountain are alike beyond 
hie power, or beyond his kindly will. The silent dew 
gathers on the owt, the cold sweat upon the face 
of the dying, and the remorseless ocean-wave 
marches on to engulf two hundred and fifty thousand 
haman beings, alike in accordance with uncreated 
law, and alike Indifferent to Creator and created, 

In the reconciliation to the Inevitable that is possi- 
ble and that comes to all with few exceptions, as ita 


advancing shadow falls upon us,—e reconciliation 
that sometimes passes the bounds of complacent in- 
difference and becomes the great joy that the antici- 
pation of great gain brings with it—we have been 
sangh to recognize a Creator's and a Father's kindly 
will and office. But this joy depends upon ex — 
tion, and bears a direct relation to its a and 
the abeence of any confilcting emotion, as of doubt; 
and none whatever as to whether the expéctation le 
founded in truth. A false speculative or historical 
opinion adapted to affect strongly the emotions la 
just as Influentlal upon feeling conduct as if the 
opinion had ita basis In fact; and the atre of ita 
Influence la directly as the thing le des and be- 
loved In. Our émotions may be likened to a com- 
plex and unstable compound: many and varied 
causes may precipitate them. And these are often 
do subtle as to elude our search after thelr antece- 
rpa EAS amr — ＋ — — a Jpn tether, 
ts o e being what is pleasing ought 
to be advantageous to us. But in the joy and ot mn 
the circumatances alluded to, the discriminating mind, 
not under hallucination and that does not suffer the 
feelings to 2 the office of the intellect and deter- 
mine what is objectively true, no such cause as the 
interference of Creator or God will be recognized. 
This joy comes alike to those who desire a personal, 
discrete immortality and those who desire to have 
their individual, distinctive immortality dissolved in 
the impersonal and diffused; to those who want to be 
men and women In heaven, and to those who expect 
to lose themselves in Nirvana; alike to believers 
in the Christian's, the Brahman’s, and the Indlan's 
God, These gods have similar powers and attributes 
ascribed to them by their respective followers; have 
similar evidences of thelr existence, and equal 
power over thelr devotess. But none of them have 
any real manifested power over matter. The Creator 
can bring ‘forth the world out of nothing; but he 
cannot bulld a meeting-hoase out of materials, or 
keep It from being burned, or blown down, or struck 
by lightning (except It have a lightning-red upon it). 
— same may be sald of all the temples of all the 


gods. 
No voica of the Creator and Father comes to 
warn us of approaching danger. He does not save 
us from physical calamity. The good and the bad, 
his lover and bis hater, are alike wrecked in railway 
trains, and consumed in burning churches. Unsea- 
worthy ships go to the bottom of the sea with mis- 
slonaries on board. Stench ships safely carry their 
pirstical and murderous crews and infidels. Cities 
are buried in the ashes and lava of volcanoes, and 
engulfed In the opening earth. He comforts his èn- 
emies and torments hie friends. Relentless disease 
makes no discrimination at his command between 
oppressor and oppressed, Insanity bewilders the 
most promising and healthful intellects. Man haa 
been left for thousands of years with no divinely re- 
vealed intimation of the properties of matter, pol- 
sonous or healthful, or how to combine or use It for 
the amelioration of his condition; of what secret 
ts lurk in the atmosphere, in the water, and in 
the soll, ready to attack and extingulsh his life amid 
appalling distress, If there be a wise and all-power- 
ful Creator, our orance, our calamities, and our 
crimes areas m p as our pleasures and 
well-being. This God and Father has been a ailent 
spectator of man’s cruelty to man in wars and tort- 
ures carried on in his name, And If we may be- 
lieve those who profess to be hia lord-lientenants and 
familiar with his ways and hla accredited records, he 
has aided and abetted the oppressor and the torturer, 
and commanded to be alain for his honor men, 
women, and sucklings at the breast, He haa or- 
dained and approbated conception, and slain in the 
birth, He has given appetites that would not be ap- 
peased, and then damned thelr cation. This 
All.Fatber has given support or imited number of 
human beings, and an unlimited (but deceiving and 
unpurposed) desire to Initiate thelr beginning. He 
has ordained an all-absorbing and all-conquering love 
of parent for child, and then with an unrelen 
blow has killed the child, and then offered thro 
his fidaciary embassadors the selfish and weak excuse 
for it, of a greater love for child than for him. A 
class of comforters, who make it a calling for profit 
and praise, come to na with the soothing lullaby that 
this Creator (their own creation) ls Infinite iu power 
and in goodness, and of tenderness surpassing that 
of mother; that he does not afflict any willingly for 
his own pleasure, but for their good. And by this 
ellly twaddle are we solaced when we bury our loved 
ones. If such acts should be ascribed to the devil 
they would be held as perfectly harmonious with the 
character man has given him. This Governor bas no 
power to prevent, but he ia an all-powerfal soothing- 
poultice to apply to the hurt. This clergyman's Ore- 
ator bas great auavity, and, being of the male sex and 
having mach more influence with women than with 
men, I had almost said gallantry. But then this has 
bean the character of moat of the distinguished gods. 
He never takes sword and lance for woman's defence 
as many of the claas of gods have done, but insinu- 
ates Into and works on her emotions, taking adyan- 
tage of the emotions which he haz given her in ex- 
cesa and the disguisitive intellect which he has given 
her sparingly. e has been careful in all his com- 
munications to exalt the masculine gender as supe- 
rlor to, and ss rightfal master over, the feminine; 
telling the woman if she would learn anything she 
may ask her husband (this Father has made no pro- 
vision for the instruction of splosters); that man la 
his glory, but she is only the glory of the man. She 
must not aspire to say anything in the Church, but 
muat be shamefaced and su ive to her husband 
In all things. And she must wear her hair long and 
keep her net on. He has degraded her tothe 
palnfal and dangerous office of child-bearing, be- 
cause she picked some fruit off a tree and ate It. 


This God has co discriminated against woman that, 
when he was In full power, before the wicked Infidel, 
rationalist, and Iberal arose to disputa his cl 
he mulcted her in a fine for bearing children, 
put a law upon bie statute book that she should be 
unclean and stay at home from meeting twice as 
long Hf ehe bore a girl ss if she bore a boy. And, to 
ad poignancy to her ns and her d ation, 
some of the ancient Christian sainta, in full com- 
munlon and fellowship with him, have told her that, 
had she had less fancy for beautiful things, less gus- 
tatory propensity, and leas desire to be wiee about 
gods, this God would have provided some harmless 
vegetable proceas by which to people the earth. And 
still women are everywhere great admirers of the 
gods, and a large majority of those who visit their 
temples for consolation and confessional in every 
land are women. And this is found to be in the di- 
Tect ratio to the d on and hardship imposed 
upon her by man. There are no atheistic women in 
non-Christian countries, But here, where Nature 
and man are beginning to be elevated to the first 
rank, and are degraded and rejected, the Anale 
Besants, the Almira D. Slenkers, and the Anna 
Knoope are co: forward as lovers and championa 
of humanity. Intelligence, and not the saliva of e 
God, has opaned their eyes, and they see the wrong 
and debasement which superetition, . e., every form 
of a pretended revealed religion, has brought upon 
the race, and especially upon woman. She bas little 
reason to thank Christianity for her present elevs- 
tion, It has come to her through scientific and 
moral enlightenment, in denial and subversion of 
many principles and ces taught in the Christ- 
jan’s sacred books. as any advocate of woman's 
right to an equality with man before the law, her 
right to use her abilities of mind and body in any 
useful employment, demanded it because the Jew- 
ish and Christian Scriptures teach it? On the com 
trary, woman’s best friends and most efficient help- 
ers are infidels and those who acknowledge but e 
alight allegiance to these divine oracles. 


THE “FAIRY TALE” OF GENESIS, 


PROF. GROTE AND DE. VAN BOKEELEN JOIN Is8UE—OU1- 
MNOE va. THE MO8AIO ACCOUNT OF THE OREATION. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE BUFFALO COURIER :— 

There are two principal and conflicting theories an 
the origin of things. ese two theories are known 
under the names of spectal creation and evolution. 
The former {a the one usually taught ua in childhood, 
and is that sustained in Genesia. It explains that 
things were suddenly and miraculously made about 
six thousand years ago. The latter has been brought 
to light by those men who, as naturalists, have given 
continuous attention to the facts in the case, and 
is at thie time sustained more or less completely in 
the best scientific publications of the day. It ex- 
plains that things were brought to their exletin 
condition, plants and animals Included, by laws 

adual development and modification, acting thro 
Eomessurable ages. It traces a blood relationship 
between all animals, inclading man, from the fact 
that they pass through stages in which eer resemble 
each other in the S growin of the Individual from the 
embryo to the adult stage, Astronomers, geologists, 
biologista, and philologists have all come to very 
general agreement aa to the truth of evolution. Ac- 
cording to what ls sufficient testimony, It 1s Impossi- 
ble for scientific men to adopt any other conclusion. 

All leading biologists in America or Europe are 

that, in one way or the other, existing lantes 
and animals have developed from preéxisting forms, 
and all deny that they could have been suddenly, 
separately, or miraculously made; so that an adverse 
criticism of the particular observations of any one 
blologiet with = — to any smaller group of facta la 
not a valid criticlam of evolutlon, nor can it be held 
in reason to defend the old idea of creation, What 
both theories need is a reasoning upon the facts pre- 
sented In the case. Freedom from blas ís ce y 
to ba desired, but knowledge ts napy indispensable. 
Prof. Huxley saye that he has found criticiem and 
denunciation showered about by persons who not 
only have not attempted to go through the discipline 
necessary to enable them to be judges, but have not 
reached that stage of emergence from ignorance in 
which a knowledge that such s discipline is necessary 
dawns upon them. A great deal of confusion is 
brought about by loose pulpit eloquence; and the 
Rev. Henry Martinean advises that theol should 
not enter into a discussion of the genesia of things, 
because it does not understand how to deal with the 
problem which must be left to aclence to solve, 

In the present controversy I have called the atory 
of miraculous creation a “fairy-tale,” because it le, 
like all falry tales, both pleasing and improbable; 
and, llke all fairy-tales, some facta that we have no- 
ticed on the surface of things enter into Its compost- 
tion. I referred also to Dean Stanley's opinion upon 
the story of Genesis, because in his public sermon 
delivered in Westminister Abbey, on the occasion 
of the funeral of the scientist and evolutioniat, Sir 
Charles Lyell, the Dean discussed the matter, Dean 
Stanley said that there was no longer room to doubt 
that the book of Genesia contained two distinct and 
differing accounts of creation; and in the course of 
his sermon, the perusal of which I recommend to 
Dr. Van Bokkelen, he invalidated the authenticity 
of the story as being a solid inspired statement. 
From internal evidence, Genesis is not homogeneous 
in {ts composition. It has been divided by philol- 
oglats into the elohtstic and jahvistie portions, 80 
named from the different titles given to the Deity. 
This first portion terminates with the third verse of 
the second chapter, and it le quite evident that in 
dividing the text into chapters s mistake has been 
made in this instance. With the second portion a 
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new account of creation really begins, In Important 
respects at variance with the statements precedin 
it. The first acconnt affirme that when God crea 
maa, Male and female created he them.“ The 
second account as positively declares that man was 
created a solitary animal, and that his female com- 
panion was made afterwards, not, like man and other 
animals, out of the ground, bot as an after-thought, 
out of a bone of man himself. The events of cre- 
ation are given in a new order. The Garden of Eden 
is also described and the locallty indicated, and this, 
although now g none of the perfectlons at- 
tributed to It, has been lately Identified with the 
mythological centre of the Chaldean pantheon. 

@ first account, inthe first chapter of Genesis, 
may be now compared with the facta ascertained by 
science, I am of opinion that the text should be 
understood literally when it speaks of day“ and 
nlght,“ because it agrees with the context. From 
the alternation of light and darkness sprang day“ 
and night,“ and which were then and there so 
called. And the evening and the morning were 
the first day.“ But grant that the term day“ as 
here used meant any conceivable measurement of 
time, It is only on the fourth of these days“ that 
the sun appears. This tothe astronomer is absurd, 
for he knows that the sun is much older than the 
earth. Light is conceived of as independent of the 
sun, as Gen, Pleasanton probably conceives of It. 
Plants bearing seed and frult after their kind” are 


regarded as being created before the sun, whose rays 
alone now f em vigor. Again, whole groups of 
animals, of whose remains great cliffs and mountains 


are made, such as corals and rhizopods, sre omitted 
from the account. The record in the rocks tells us 
that plants and animals have flourished side by side, 
new forms meaning old ones, But lu Genesis the 
creation of trees and plants took pwr in a parlod 
perfectly distinct from animals, The palxontologiat 
must, then, reject the account of Genesis aa perfectly 
incredible. Again, the distinction between the beast 
of the earth after his kind and cattle after their 
kind” shows a belief that domestic animale were 
created in a state of domestication. The blologlet 
knows that such a belief Is erroneous, and that all 
our domestic animals have been derived from wild 
stock. Again, a v. bla diet le assigned at Hrat to 
beasts and man, But che physlologlet knows that 
carnivorous animals have always existed, and that 
the instincts of animale are true to their teeth. 
Lastly, the natural philosopher knows that at no 
time can it be true to guy, Thus the heavens and 
earth were finished, and all the hosts of them,“ for 
they are not finished yet, but are perpetually chang- 
ing. New stara are yet ap from time to tim 
in the heavens, With regard to events, I 
not say that the discoveries of America and Austra- 
Ua and Africa, each with Its horde of different anl- 
male, have made the measurements of Scripture too 
small, and Increased the difficulty of belleving la an 
ark b monte to hold a representative pair of each 
animal; while there is no account of how the plants 
stood the flood. All sensible men have dismissed 
the story of Nosh as inconsistent with ascertained 
facts, and as paralleled by just such myths among 
different races of men, 

Yes, we are all waking from these and similar 
Lalry-tales, hereditary mental chains of our race, 
The hiatory of our mental development la no longer 
a secret which the Individual could not of himself 
discover. It ls recorded In many books and by many 
differant pens, and there le no longer any excuse for 
our want of information on this subject. With re- 
gara to the account of special creation as given In 

neals, Herbert Spencer says, Early ideas are 
not usually true ideas, Undeveloped intellect, be it 
that of an İndividual or that of a race, forms conclu- 
sions which requira to be revised and re-revised, 
before they reach a tolerable cor ndence with 
realities. What we call the progress of knowledge, le 
the bringing of Thoughts Into harmony with g5; 
and it implies that the first Thoughts are either out 
of harmony with Things, or lu very incomplete har- 
mony with them. If Illustrations be needed, the 
history of every science furnishes them. The primi- 
tive notions of mankind as to the structure of the 
heavens were wrong; and the notlons which replaced 
them w successively less wrong. The original 
belief respecting the form of the earth was wrong; 
and this wrong bellef survived the first civilizations. 
The earliest ideas that have come down to us con- 
cerning the natares of the elements were wrong; and 
only in quite recent times has the composition of 
matter in its various forms been better understood.“ 

Dean Stanley, preéminent among the living divines 
of the Protestant faith, at the funeral of Sir Charles 
Lyell in Westminister Abbey, delivered the following 
opinion on Genesis: It le well known, when the 
study of geology first arose It was Involved in Inter- 
minable schemes of reconciliation with the letter of 
Scri There were and are two modes of recon- 
ciliation, which have each totally and deservedly 
failed. The one attempts to wrest the words of the 
Bible from their real meaning, and force them to 
speak the language of eclence; and the other at- 
tempts to falsify sclence to meet the supposed re- 

uirementa of the Bible. It is now clear to all stu- 
— of the Bible that the first and second chapters 
of Genesis contaln two narratives of the creation 
aide by side, differing from each other ln almost every 
particular of time, place, and order. It le now known 
that the vast epochs demanded by scientific observa- 
tion are incompatible both with the six thousand 

eara of the Mosaic chronology and the six days of 

osaic creation,” 

These worde are an epitome of the argument 
against Genesis, and were spoken bya high author- 
ity of the Church of England over the grave of an 
old hero of science who remodelled his whole life 
work on the basia of the evolutionary theory, and, 


dying, left an imperishable fame. Sir Charles Lyall 
was the greatest geologist of the century. 

It is the unmerited fate of scientific men, that they 
should be deemed irreligious. In reality they have 
held more firmly to the natural conception, which 
lies at the root of all religions, that the oniverse Is 
the work of a power which we cannot comprehend, 
Thelr crime le that they correct popular notions tn 
regard to the phenomena by which we are sur- 
rounded. And science leads directly to an acknowl- 
edgment of the existence of a power which passes 
man's understanding, Its offence ls that it uncovers 
this simple statement from the wrappings with which 
different theologies have covered it up. In so doing, 
eclence comes into conflict with axisting creeds and 
dogmatic beliefs. The result of this conflict will be 
the lesuance of purer and more abstract religious 
thought. At the last, both sclence and religion will 
arrive with the mass, as they do now for some few 
individuals, at a common point, where all conflict 
will cease forever, 

It remalns for me now to briefly reply to the pro- 
teeta of the Rev. Mr. Van Bokkelen. They involve 
in reality protest against the freedom of speech, and 
in so far they deserve the contempt and reprobation 
of every thinking member of this community. In so 
far as they touch the Soclety of Natural Sciences, of 
which in 1868 [ was one of the incorporators, it may 
be stated that the Society is not responsible for the 
opinion of any one of ita members, In so far as they 
touch the public schools, I may remind the Rev. Van 
Bokkelen that the schools are not ecclesiastical but 
State Institutions, and that scientific addresses are 
in their place when delivered in their halls. So far 
as the right to chain science to the opinions of 
theology ſe concerned, It has been abandoned with 
the tyranny of the Middle Ages and cannot exlet in 
the light of the nineteenth century, 

Recommending to Rev. Dr. Van Bokkelen the pe- 
rusal and refutation of the works of Matthew Arnold, 
Dean Stanley, the author of Supernatural Religion, 
Tylor, Draper, Lyell, Herbert Spencer, the author of 
the Chaldaic account of Genesis, Haeckel, Cope, 
Marah, and living biologists generally, I remain, etc., 

A. R. GROTE. 

Soorery or NATURAL Sorences, Feb. 13, 1879. 


CAPTAIN BOYTON SPEAKS HIS MIND. 


Forton * my yee i= 

yesterday’s issue of your paper there appeared 
in the local columns an article attention to 
the action of two so-called rellgious journals“ In 
criticising my “planned?” entry to this city last Sab- 
bath via the Allegheny. An extract from each paper 
is published, in which I am charged with having 
given use to a gathering of citizens which was detri- 
mental to the Interests of the religious community 
and public at large. one paper accuses me of having 
“some kind of an Inflated suit, which, no doubt, he 
sought to make a market of,“ while another saya that 
I should have reated on the Lord's day and prevented 
a desecration of the Sabbath by the sight of thirty or 
forty thousand people assembled on the river's bank. 

In justice to the public who honored me with their 
presence last Sunday, I cannot remain silent on thia 
subject of Sabbath desecration, which has furnlehed 
a bone of contention on which the blatant writers of 
euch articles as are referred to above may spread 
themselves to their hearts’ content. Not that * 
celve any merit of argument in the wordy falsehobds, 
but that some simple-minded people may be led 
astray by the craftily-plied confusion of doxles. 

The statement that I planned my arrival on San- 
day is a deliberate untruth, and it seeme as tho 
the writer had wilfally sacrificed veracity for the sake 
of forcing bla narrow-minded views upon an unwill- 
{ng public, When I left Pittsburg for OIl City It was 
with the avowed intention of returning on Saturday 
afternoon in order that workingmen would not have 
to forego their labor to see me arrive. This pro- 

me was published in all the secular papers at 
ength, so that there could not possibly have been 
any misunderstanding of the ment. The 
cause of my arrival on the Sabbath day was the joint 
oppositions of wind, storm, and weather, over which 
Thad no control. As for resting a day, as suggested 
in the brilliant religious journals, the advice comes 
from a quarter which is lamentably ignorant of the 
effect of such a rest.“ Had I done so, Monday 
would have sean my limba and jointa so stiff that It 
would have been utterly impossible forme to have 
continued my voyage. My late arrival was a matter 
of accident, rather than intention; and as for the as- 
sertions that the religious convictions of the commu- 
nity and the principles of American Institutions were 
transgressed, let the presence of the thousands of Pitte- 
burg's best citizens be an answer that carries convic- 
tion with it, The pious class of this city must be 
small indeed, if they were not largely represented at 
the gathering on Sunday, They went of thelr own vo- 
Utlon and thelr own choice. My opinions on the 
matter are too well known to require reiteration. I 
consider the work of life-saving as sacred a calling as 
the teaching of any other moral or humane work. I 
never was, and never will be, ashamed of the red 
cross of Geneva, whose place Is side by side with the 
crosa of Calvary, If anything occurred in the assem- 
blage which was inappropriate to the day, I am no 
more responsible for it than the good people of Pitts- 
burg are for the disgraceful scenes which annually 
occur In the vicinity of Castle Shannon and other 
revival camp-meetings throughout the country. An 
exercise of common-sense would have prevented these 
biased writers from placing themselves in so ladi- 


crous a position. ‘Brethren, be not children in un- 
dersta ; howbeit, in malice be ye children, but 
in understandln ys 


g, be men. 
If I wished to make a market of my suit I would 
hardly have come to Pittsburg for that purpose, after 


it has been successively adopted by the English, 
French, Itallan, Russian, and American govern- 
ments. The suits are only adapted for ocean work, 
and therefore would not be advertised to advantage 
at inland towns, especially as they are not retailed to 
individuais. The intelligent religious journals are 
evidently laboring under a wrong impression ali 
through, or have been guilty of a greater crime than 
desecrating the Sabbath, ie., breaking the ninth 
commandment. Lese bigotry and more religion, 
gentlemen, I have given exhibitions on Sunday be- 
fore countless thousands of the people of Europe, in- 
cluding some of the crowned heads of Burope, and it 
ls a carious fact that Pittsb has suddenly grown 
more moral than all the reat of the worid. is 
no one who has a greater respect for religion or relig- 
iong things than myself. But in introducing a means 
of saving human life I em conscious that I violate no 
law of God or of my country, 


Very ren, 


Prrrsnone, Feb. 18. 
—Pittsburg Leader. 


AN ANECDOTE Is told of a judge, profane and irri- 
table, who never let s meal pase without a sonorous 
Invocation upon the repast. Ones he rebuked a deaf 
guest who innocently Interrupted him while thus en- 
gaged, as follows: '‘D——n lt, don’t you see that I 
am saying grace?“ - Lippincott a Magazine. 


AUL Boyton, . 


Josa BILLINGS suggests that many a young Rw 
might be able to collect his scattered thoughts, if he 
would ouly look into an editor’s waste basket early in 


the morning. 
Hoetry. 
E [For Tas Impex.) 


TO HUMBOLDT. 


Hlerophant of Truth! thy marble brow 

Its ample breadth and height may well expand 
In many a park and square of this our land, 
Whers metrupolitau myriads ebb and flow. 
For thon wert Liberty's apostle grand; 

Truth, freedom, were thy watchwords evermore. 
From bondage to Semitic myths of yore, 
Barbarlo dreams, has freed the world thy lore. 
The harmony the Samian only dreamed, 

Thine ear heard. Thou did'st not interpolate 
On Nature's Fasti petty human date, 


But wiser of her years eternal deemed. 


An envoy from some grander sphere of night, 
With larger knowledge, cosmic wisdom full 

To sharpen and illume our spirits dull, 
Star-travelied, on our orb thou did'st alight, 
Clearly beheld thy keen, clairvoyant sight, 
Through adamantine mass, the central core, 
Where lonely Vesta tendeth evermore 

The eternal hearth-fire buruing tierce and bright. 
Unterrified, with curlous gaze serene, 

Den when her mountain-chimneys shook the globe, 
Thou stood’st spectator of the awful scene, 

And saw her Earth with desolation robe, 

Where, neighboring heaven along the central line, 
With fires faliginous the Andes shine, 


No cloistered theorist wast thou; but ‘neath 
The heaven of every zone, in light of sun 

And star, upland and lowland air did'st breathe, 
Your lore from Nature's own warm bosom won 
Is Living wisdom and no idle dream. 

The tropio skies serene, fretted with fires 

Of Argo, Oentaur, Aldeberan, seam 

Your Kosmas to o’erarch; the palm aspires 
‘Bafore your reader's eye; the South's warm alr 
He breathes; the gently-heaving ocooan hearse 
Pulsing on golden strands; savannas fair 

Of grass and flowers beholds; while skyward rears 
Its walls the condor-hauated mountain chain, 
Whose paaks far off the bine of heaven stain. 


B. W. BALL. 
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THE INDEX accepts every result of science and sound 
learning, without seeking to harmonise it with the Bible, 
It no authority but that of reason and right, It 
believes in Trath, m, Progress. Bqual Rights, and 
Brotherly Love. 

N. B.—No contributor to THE INDEX, editorial or other- 
‘wise, is responsible for an published in ita columns 
except for his or her own individual statements. Editorial 
contributions will in every case be distinguished by the 
name or initials of the writer. 

TO VOLUNTARY OONTRIBUTORS,—Only Short Arti- 
sles desired, Unused Manuscripts not re 


OLIVER, Editorial Conéributora. 


SPECIAL NOTICE, 


The masterly, statesmaniike, and eloquent address 
of Judge Hurlbut on The Liberty of Printing,” 
proving unanswerably the constitutional right of 
Congress to prohibit the circulation of obscene liter- 
ature through the mails, and demonstrating to the 
entire satisfaction of all who will listen to reason 
that, the postal law of 1873 should be amended, but 
not repealed, has been printed for cheap distribution 
In the form of an eight-page tract, and can now be 
No better service to the Ilberal 


everywhere this wise, weighty, and noble plea for 
private liberty and public morality combined. Price, 
single copies, 5 cents; five copies, 10 cents; fifteen 
copies, 25 cents; forty coples, 60 cents; one hundred 
eoples, $1.00. 

Erratum.—On page 5, second column, twenty- 
fourth line, the words “authority la desired” should 
be corrected to read authority is derived,” This is 
the only typographical error noticed by the author, 
and it ls of sufficient importance to the main argu- 
ment to be thus publicly pointed out. 


THE FOLLOWING Act to authorize the incorpora- 
tion of Roman Catholic churches” has just been 
passed by the Legislature of Massachusetts, and de- 
serves the careful consideration of all who are Inter- 
ested in the canse of State Secularization :— 

CHAPTER 108, 
AN ACT to authorize the incorporation of Roman 
Catholic churches, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, in General Court assembled, and by the 
authority of the same, as follows :— 


SECT. 1. Any Roman Catholic church now or 
hereafter existing in this Commonwealth, auy be- 
come incorporated according to the provisions of this 
act. The an Catholic archbishop or bishop of 


the diocese in which such church may be erected or 
Intended so to be, the vicar-general of such diocese, 
and the pastor of such church for the time being, re- 
spectively, or a majority of them, may associate with 

emeelyes two laymen, members of sald church, and 
may, together with such laymen, sign a certificate in 
duplicate, showing the name or title by which they 
and their successors shall be known and dietin- 
guished as a body corporate by virtue of this act, 
which certificate shall duly acknowledged In the 
same manner as conveyances of real estate; and one 
of such certificates shall be filed In the office of the 
Secretary of the Commonwealth and the other shall 
be recorded In the registry of deeds in the county in 
which such church may be erected or intended so to 
be; and thereupon such church shall be a body cor- 
porate, by the name or title expressed in such certifi- 
cate, and the sald persons eo signing the same shall 
be the trustees thereof. The succassors of any arch- 
bishop, bishop, vicar-genaral, or pastor, respectively 
for the time being, shall, by virtue of his office, be 
the trustee of such charch in place of his predecessor, 
and such Jaymen shall hold office respectively for one 
year; and whenever the office of any such laymen 
shall become vacant by death, removal, resignation, 
or otherwise, his successor shall be associa in the 
same manner as herein provided for his original selec- 
tion for the unexpired term. 

Sor. 2, Such trustees may receive, hold, and 
manage all the property, both real and personal, be- 
longing to such church, and sell and convey the same, 
and hold in trust gifts, grants, bequests, or donations 
made to such church for the support of public wor- 
ship and other religious purposes; provided that all 
the property belo g to any one church or parish 
ond held | by trustees Incorporated by this act, shall 
never exceed one hundred thousand dollars, over and 
above its church buildings; and provided, further, 
that all powers derived under the provisions of this 
act may be revoked by the Legislature. 

Approved March 12, 1879. 


— ten ee el — 


INDIVIDUALISM AS DEMORALIZATION. 


Considering it to be of the utmost moment at the 
present time, when the brazen self-assertion of de- 
moralizing influences threatens to capture and de- 
stroy the whole liberal movement, and when so many 
excellent liberals have been betrayed into lending 
their sanction to many whose prominence Is an out- 
rage upon the enlightened moral sense of the com- 
munity, to present to our readers the countervailing 
utterances of better representatives, we anbjoin a 
few expressions out of many, recently received, 
which give cheerful suguries of the future of liberal- 
ism in this country, 

The first is from Mr. J. Vila Blake, formerly min- 
ister of Theodore Parker's old society in this clty:— 

“Quincy, III., March 17, 1879. 
“DEAE ABBOT :— 

It is Impossible for me to say with what pleasure 
and hope I welcome such e tendency in liberal 
thought as is contained in your article In last INDEX, 
called ‘Reformed LIberallsm.“ 

Tours truly, J. VA BLAKE,” 


The next ls from a leading editor of the West, 
whose letter, dated March 18, was not intended for 
publication, but who, we are sure, will not object to 
such use as we make of it here :— 


„ . . Allow me to thank yon most heartily for 
your late editorial, ‘Liberalism and Libertinism.’ I 
have it laid out to republish as soon as I can get to 
It. Also I wish to especially commend your article 
on ‘Reformed Liberalism.’’’, .. 


The third, recelved March 22, is from Mr. David 
A. Wasson, Theodore Parker’s first successor :— 


“DEAR MR. ABBOT :— 

“Permit me to tell you that I have read your arti- 
cle on The Moral Failure of Individualism’ with 
uncommon pleasure and satisfaction. It is clear, co- 
gent, unanswerable, and I do not see how it can fall 
to be convincing. Lange sald of Materialism that it 
has only to be consequent to destroy itself; you make 
It very clear that the same may be sald of Individual- 
ism. Let us have no excluding ism either way, but 
a moral individuality and æ moral sociality In their 
proper correlation, sustaining and fructifying each 
other. Whole thinking leads to this, and wholesome 
living comes of it, Mr. Wright saye that ‘the whole 
structure of thia free goyernment was built on pure 
Individnallem.’ Yet this structuré of government 
was adopted for all citizens, and made binding upon 
all, by a majority vote of the nation. Does he not 
see how irreconcilable pure Individualiam le with 
such an act, and how irreconcilable it is with the very 
existence of clyil government In whatever form? But 
I will not enter the discussion. You show yourself 
quite equal to the occasion. 

Tours truly, D. A. Wasson,” 


Nothing prompts us to publish such kind commu- 
nications, exceedingly gratifying as they are, except 
the evident duty of doing what we can to make 
known the drift of the wisest and moet elevated 
thought on the crisis through which liberalism le now 
passing. Individualiem, with its narrow and con- 
servative insistance on the right of private judgment 
alone, and ita insbility to satisfy the demands of that 
uncompromising scientific radicalism which insista 
equally on the righta of universal reason, is a blind 
guide to-day, and threatens to lead liberalism into 
the ditch. The whole future of liberaliom, as a ftac- 
tor of social or national destiny, depends on ita re- 
forming Its own philosophy and spirit—aubstituting 
for Individualism the Sclentific Method, and for the 
present Indifference to publle morality a new and 
strong demand for consclence both in public and 
private life, A powerful popular reaction in favor 
of Orthodoxy, and overwhelming popular indigne- 
tion against free thought as aiding and abetting every 
movement which tenda to produce social demoralizs- 
tion, will be the inevitable result of general and sl- 
lent submission on the parts of the liberals to such 
doctrines as are now put forth with effrontery by too 
many of their representatives, The day for forbear- 
ance and acquiescence has certainly gone by. The 
liberals will be justly regarded by the people either 
as moral cowards or as morally corrupted, It they tol- 
erate any longer without protest the present evident 
effort to push the principle of Indiyiduallsm so far 
as to protect the immoral and vlelous from the repro- 
bation they deserve. The right of private judgment 
is no excuse for immorality; and if Ilberales dare to 
stretch it as a shield before moral offenders in their 
own ranks, so much the worse for them and for their 
cause. Now that Individualism Is pressing forward 
Into the domain of morals, and endeavoring to sap 


the very foundations of Individual and social virtue 
by denying all reaponsibility of the individual to the 
universal reason and conscience, it la time for some- 
body to utter an Indignant protest and warning 
against Individualism itself. We make that protest 
now with energy, in the name of Radical Liberalism, 
the Scientific Method, and the Common Conscience 
of Mankind. That it is called for, appears with suf- 
ficient clearness lu the article below. 


A CASE IN POINT. 


The Springfield (Massachusetts) Republican of 
February 7, 1879, contained this wretched story :— 

The scandal at Northfield, occasioned by the mis- 
behavior of the Unitarian minister, Rev, S. P. Pat- 
nam, which has kept up a smudge there for a good 
many weeks, has at last been set at rest by the with - 
drawal of the offender from the field, and, it is sald, 
from the ministry. A committee of fellow-clergy- 
men assert, over their own names, that there Is no 
evidence of criminality on hla 21 but admit that he 
acted the part of a big fool. a has been accused in 
some papers of grosser Immoralities with the women 
of his congregation, but the scandal seems to be eim - 
mbred down to the fact that he became infatuated 
with one young woman of the flock, and, after visit- 
ing her constantly for a considerable time, he con- 
feesed that he should be very happy, if a way could 
be found whereby uy might alwafa live ther, 
Whereupon hia wife left him, going to live with rela- 
—— and the assessors of the — s forced him to 
resign. 

Such a revelation as this filled us with surprise and 
pain, for we had always thought well of Mr. Putnam 
hitherto. If his experience had only taught him the 
folly, misery, and wrong of the free-love“ which 
thus broke up his family and drove his poor wife In 
sorrow from her home,—if he had only set himself 
In earnest to retrieve his tarnished character and 
make what reparation he could for the evil he had 
wrought,—we should never have referred to the mat- 
ter here, but should have drawn over It, at least so 
far as THE INDEX is concerned, the veil of pitying 
charity and silence, But what did he do? Forth- 
with he went to New York, and began to write arti- 
cles for the papers in defence of that very Individual- 
ism which had broken up hie home—of that very 
right of “privata conscience” and contempt of the 
universal consclence which had betrayed him into so 
much folly, injastice, and cruelty to his wife. These 
extracts are from an article of his in the Truth-Seeker 
of March 15:— 

The new religion le full of ideas fresh and a 5 
It feeds upon knowledge, and {ts sentiments are puri- 
fled by continuous streams of truth. 

Its two grand Ideas, which give it commanding life 
and vivacity, are the right of private conscience, and 
the use of that right in all the affairs of life. 


Luther proclaimed the right of privats conscience, 
though he did not see the vast and radical resulta of 
the doctrine. 


If he had, he might have gone back 
into the bosom of the Church. The right of private 
conscience does not mean ampgt om from tha 
Church or freedom from the Bible, but freedom from 
all outward sathority, whether expressed in custom, 
tradition, social sentiment, or civilized Jaw. A man's 
conscience is the gift of heaven, and he Is to use it 
freely, and the outward has authority only so far as 
one’s own enkindled mind confers it. Outward 
authority, whether ecclesiastical, or social, or politi- 
cal, that violates the sanctity of one’s conscience, 
does so by sheer brute force, and le a fearful wrong. 

The right of private conscience is a tremendous 
one, no donbt, and contains the germ of many a rev- 
olation; but the right must be fully granted or else 
there is no escape from Rome. There can be no 
half-way measures. The right, If it exists, is an 
absolute right, and cannot be infringed upon for any 
purpose Whatever. To this right we must commit 
ourselves without reserve. We must not look at con- 
sequences, but simply at the right itself, which, dear 
to os, is equally dear to every other human being. 

But not only must we Insist upon the right of pri- 
vate conscience, but we must insist also upon its con- 
stant use. The right is too often held in reserve. 
People dare not exercise it. They may exercise it 
now and then, but not continuously. They give 
their conscience too frequently the go-by, and let cus- 
tom, society, friends, civil law, as well as Church and 
Bible decide, and they meekly obey. They are sim- 
ply cowards. But if we have the right of private 
conscience, we should use that right bravely. It 
should not be a mere right, but a practical power. It 
should be a perpetual vitality. If we think that such 
and euch a course ie right, the most right for onr- 
selves, we should pursue it, though every other volce 
should bid us nay.... 

This is the profound intention of the new religious 
movement,—to enthrone the private coneclencs in 
each Individual as the actual sovereign, and not as 4 
merely nominal one. We are too often weak and 
cowardly in the use of this divine faculty. We dare 
not follow its celestial light, bat tamely submit to 
others. 

When we have not elmply the abstract right of 
private conscience, but the private conscience doml- 
nant,—not in theological questions only, but in social 
and moral questions of dally and hourly recurrence,— 
we have a religions movement whose transcendent 
importance can be but faintly realized to-day. 


There is Individuallsm, pure and simple, applied 
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to morals, In the light of the Springfleld Republi- 
ean’s story, could anything be more sickening or 
ghastly—more terribly Ulustrative of the sophistry by 
which the wrong-doer desperately attempts to justify 
himeelf in the wrong he has done, and to persuade 
others that hia shame ls an aureole of glory? Repul- 
sive, however, as all this mockery of noble morality 
ja, we should have passed it over in silent disgust, if 
Mr. Putnam had not followed it up with more of the 
same staff, worse atill, The following article by him 


is from the Boston Investigator of March 19:— 
A New Commandment of Liberaliam. 

Do all the good you can, and make no fuss about it.” 
MR. EDITOR :— 

This injunction of Charles Dickens contains a 
wealth of wisdom. It should be one of the “new 
commandments” of liberalism. The disagreeable 
thing about Orthodoxy is, that if it does sny good 
It makes a tremendous fuas about it. When one re- 
solves to be a Christian he makes a loud profession 
of it; be is baptized and joina the Church, and on 
every possible occasion lets the world know what s 
righteous man he is. Splendid edifices are built; el- 
oquent preachers sought for and pald high salaries; 
beautiful music obtained and magnificence of fashion 
displayed, In order that the world may realize what a 

thing is being done—what self-sacrifice, devo- 
tion, and high alm the saints of the earth possess, 

Now the saints may have all these, but is It not 
better to have a little less parade? Why make such 
a fuss about their righteousnesa? It la a waste of 
time and effort. One can’t do his best if he stops to 
tell people how finely he is doing it, Sublime virtue 
in ita very nature is self-forgetful. It goes right on 
and does its work without advertising. Orthodoxy 
may be a good thing, but It would be vastly better If 
it made less 7 if it ceased saying, I am 
holler than thou“; if it would do its work without 
cackling so incessantly over every oeg that it happens 
to lay. Almost all the vitality of Orthodoxy to-day 
is wasted in the fuse“ it makes, and thus little is 
left for real achievement. Indeed, Orthodoxy is now 
so far gone that take away the fuss“ and nothing is 
left. Its life is the life of profession, not of living 
advance. In fact, Orthodoxy has run entirely to 
“fusa,” and from that is r&pidly going to seed, 

Let liberalism by all means avold fuss.“ There 
is plenty todo. Let us do it and say nothing, even 
as a healthy man breathes and takes no note of how 
well and strong he is, Let us not parade ourselves 
as “‘saints.”’ Let us not declare our extraordinary 
virtue, but elmply do the thing that Iles before us 
with self-forgetful ardor. There should be no pro- 
fessions, no lines of separation, no “saints,” and no 
“sinners” among the Liberal ranks, Liberallem dis- 
tinctly says that Every tub must stand upon ite own 
bottom.” We endoree no one, Each must fight his 
own war, and win his spurs by his zeal and manli- 


ness, and not by the clapping of hands, Let us pe 
aside distinctions and the * of high morallty. 
Let our work go for what it is worth. Let us not 


warte time comparing the cleanliness of our clothes 
with those of others, Perhaps we are spick and 
span; but no matter. A little dirt won't hurt us if 
we keep at our task. ; 

It is not the apirit of liberalism to put on alra; to 
be “fussy” and ‘respectable’; but to be in earnest. 
It trusts profoundly in the survival of the fittest. 
If a man is mean he’ll go down; and we need not 
stop to knock him down. We have better thi to 
do than putting labels upon the coats of our fellow- 
workmen. Perhaps we prefer to work on the roof 
and lay the golden plates. It may be the misslon of 
others to work in the ditch at the foundation of the 
temple. We should not fling stones at them, nor 
contrast our nice apron with their ragged shirt- 
sleeves. Let us lay the golden plating, but spend no 
time in calling the attention of others to Its glitter 
and contrasting it with the clay dug ont by others. 
To do vo shows the spirit, the Fuss, of Orthodoxy. 

We should not be Isgos—nothing if not critical, 
Better be Othellos, and klll Desdemona in blinded 
passion, than merely a keen-sighted detective. We 
should not compare our morality with that of others 
because for the moment our armor la clean, Forget 

pearances and plunge into the thick of the fight. 
Bach must be true to his own vision, working out 
his own best life, heroically careless of what the 
world says of praise or of blame. Let us put our 
jadgment Into our own art of living, comp our- 
selves with ourselves, but not with others, t ua 
be better tomorrow than to-day, but not take the 
2 to diae the sr haw i 8 It is 

e dyspe of goodness that studles and compares 
symptoms, Hearty vital goodness goes right on. It 
makes no fuse. 

Yours very truly, 8. P. P. 


Through all this vague and incoherent maunder- 
lng, but one purpose is clear: namely, to misrepre- 
vent all inculcation of pure and strict morality as 
mere pharisalem on the part of the Inculcator, and 
to persuade liberals to make no distinction of 
** ‘saints’ and ‘sinners’ among the Liberal ranks’’! 
That ia the genuine moral philosophy of Individual- 
lam, —to count all individuals alike, good, bad, and 
indifferent, as moral equals, and thus to destroy to- 
tally ali moral distinctions among them. It parodies 
morality as fuss,“ and all endeavor to elevate the 
moral life of the world as a pharisaism which is in- 
tent only on “parading ourselves as saints.” It aims 
only to ‘‘put aside distinctions and the parade of high 
morallty.“ Look at this Individualism closely and 


keenly, clear-headed and clean-minded reader, and 
accord to it such praise as its exceeding moral beauty 
demands, Are such teachers as this (for Mr. Pat- 
nam is only one, and by no means the worst one, ont 
of a multitude now proffering their rotten ethics to 
the liberal public) to be accepted and upheld as expo- 
nents of the real moral tendencies of liberalism ? 
For Mr, Putnam himself, we have a word of well- 

meant advice: namely, that he learn to recognize 
that hie only wise course Is to give over the attempt 
to drag the whole libera! party down to his own pres- 
ent moral level, and that he devote his undivided en- 
orgies to raising himself to a higher level of thought 
before he undertakes the task of moral instruction. 
The immorality that justiflee itself, and seeks to se- 
duce the world into countenancing it by carefully 
wiping out all distinction between virtue and vice, 
deserves no mercy, and will certainly meet the fate of 
the fox in the fable, which Hon. Ellzur Wrigbt thus 
finely translated years ago from La Fontaine, and 
which we specially commend to Mr. Putnam's sedu- 
lous attention :— 

A cunning old fox, of plundering habits, 

Great cracacher of fowls, great catcher of rabbits, 

Whom none of hia sort had caught in a nap, 

Was finally caught in somebody's trap. 

By luck he escaped, not wholly and hale, 

For the price of his luck was the loss of bis tall, 

Escaped in this way, to save his disgrace, 

He thought to get others in similar case, 

One day that the foxes in council were met, 

‘Why wear we," said he, “this combering weight, 

Which sweeps in the dirt wherever it goes 7 

Pray tell mo its use, if avy one knows, 

If the council will take my advice, 
We shall dock off our tells In a trice.” 

“Your advice may be good," sald one on the ground; 

“But, ere I reply, pray turn yourself round!’ 

Whereat such a shout from the council was heard, 

Poor Bub-tall, confounded, could say not a word, 

To urge the reform would have wasted his breath: 

Long talls were the mode till the day of his death! 


THE OORE OF FREE RELIGION, 


An impression prevails in many minde that Free 
Religion means little or nothing more than the bring- 
ing together upon one platform representatives of 
various religious bellefe, for the equal and candid 
presentation of thelr views,—a free parliament for 
religious discussion. For instance, a course of lect- 
ures in which the bellefs of the different sects, Christ- 
lan or extra-Christian, should be stated by prominent 
members of the sects, or è convention on any relig- 
fous topics where the speakers represent widely vari- 
ant phases of theological opinion Inside and outside 
of Christianity, are considered by many persons to be 
illustrations of Free Religion, Now such a conven - 
tlon or course of lectures would be good evidence of 
increasing tolerance and charity in religions matters, 
They are among the ever-welcome !ntimations of a 
growing liberality in religion, and wherever they oc- 
cur they may perhaps be regarded as indirect results 
of more freedom of thought. But they might or they 
might not be illustrations of Free Religion. Such a 
course of lectures or such a convention might occur, 
and not only all the Christian sects, but all the rellg- 
lons of the world, be represented In them, and the 
speakers of such widely different beliefs might all 
courteously listen and reply to each other, and yet 
not a particle of Free Religion be illustrated in the ex- 
periment; for this reason,—that each of the speakers 
might claim a special supernatural authority for his 
system of faith, and make that the fundamental prin- 
ciple of his discourse; and hence there could be no 
common ground af appeal in the discussion, and no 
chance for a free and impartial weighing of argu- 
mente. 

Free Religion Is diametrically opposed to this claim 
of supernatara!l ecclesiastical authority. It places 
against this claim the authority of human Intelligence, 
of human Intelligence enlightened and developed to 
the highest available degree, but never infallible, To 
define more accurately: Free Religion is religion, in 
ita sentiment, its thought, and its practice, emanci- 
pated from all supernatural standards of authority, 
whether embodied in a book, a church, a creed, or in 
an alleged inspired person, and thus left free to be 
continually tested by and harmonized with the in- 
creasing light of human reason, This liberation 
from bondage to ecclesiastical types of authority may 
be regarded as the central principle, or core, of Free 
Religion, It la the human mind’s declaration of in- 
dependence in religious things, It ls the solemn ap- 
peal to reason, rather than to the authority of a creed; 
to the best Intelligence of humanity to-day, rather 
than to the authority of a book or prophet in some 
past era: an appeal, not to the volce of any single In- 
dividual consciousness, past or present, but to the 


highest collective wisdom of mankind; an appeal 
from opinion to the laws of thonght. 

On the ground of this central principle, persons of 
different sects and different religions might come to- 
gether, not to dogmatize, not to set forth thelr respec- 
tive beliefs as if they were a finality, but for the sake 
of eliciting some larger and more beneficent truth. 
Their respective systems of faith, as containing a final 
standard of truth and practice, would in fact be no 
more for them. They would be Baptists or Congre- 
gationalists or Methodists or Jews or Christians or 
Buddhists only by thelr lineage, not by their faith; 
and these names could have no other real meaning 
tor them. And, what is of more Importance, neither 
thelr religions names nor their beliefs could stand in 
the way of thelr uniting in practical works for the 
welfare of human society. For this is the finest 
result of Free Religion,—that the great powers of 
the religious sentiment, that religious belief, zeal, 
consecration, devotion, are freed from enslavement to 
obsolete dogmas and rituals, to be set to work for the 


direct mental and moral profit of mankind, 
W. J. b. 
— —Uu——v— —-— 


ABOUT THE “FINAL APPEAL IN 
MORALS,” 


Now let me "take a concrete Illustration.“ 

Some people who profess to be competent, and 
perhaps they are, agree in deciding that the nation le 
responsible for the morality of what la carried in 
the malle. If thelr judgment Is correct, and repre- 
sents the unlversal reason,“ then it is my duty as a 
good citizen to vote for the Comstock law or soma- 
thing like it, and I shall be culpable to vote for ita re- 
peal. But with all possible respect for the compe- 
tence of these people, I am not conscious of being 
responsible for the morale of other people, and be- 
lieve the wicked and immoral have just as much 
right to the use of the mails as I have. Therefore, 
with all possible respect for my fellow-men, I should 
vote for the malle fres of moral supervision, If It be 
in a minority of one. I cannot afford to violate my 
own reason out of reapect to other people’s, however 
scientifc or competent they may be. What I hold 
Is, that when any number of people, for whatever 
reason, overstep the limita of self-defence, to inflict 
their moral sentiments upon Individuals by pains 
and penalties, they must leave me out. I don’t 
ses a particle of difference between thelr attitude or 
logic and that of corporate Christianity, Catholic or 
Protestant, A scientific church passing Comstock 
laws does not seem to me any more tolerable than a 
religious one, but in facta good deal more foolish, 
Only sham sclence acts that way. 

I do not by any means, in making the individual 
the final arbiter in morals, pretend that his judg- 
ment ia eure to ba correct, but only that no body, or 
number of bodiea else, can decide for him. He 
must do it at his peril, with the help of all the light 
he himself is competent to receive. He will gener- 
ally be wrong. If science has ever discovered any- 
thing In morals, It has discovered this. It has also 
discovered that the few individuale who have had 
the widest and deepest comprehension of moral 
rectitade have had to suffer most from the consensus 
of society, In all ages, and probably always will. 

K. W. 

[We really do not know who tha “some people“ 
are, referred to in the above concrete illustration.’’ 
Certainly we have never expressed the opinion there 
stated. What we balleve is that the United States 
government is morally bound not to permit the 
national postal system to be used for purposes which 
are declared criminal by the common law and the 
statutes of the separate States. The Illustration“ 
of our friend Illustrates nothing within our knowl- 
edge.—Ep. ] 


NOTES AND NEWS, 
BY L. K. WASHBURN. 
N.5B.—Information in ard to matters pertaining to 
Liberalism would be gladly received for this department, 
Address L. K. Washburo, Bi Washington Street, Boston. 


Tho first air pump was made in 1650. 

It will probably be “Cardinal” Newman, 
There are sixty thousand socialists in Berlin 
Carlyle has an income of $4000 from his books. 


Massachusetts will not try the probibitory law this 
year. 


4 Mexican laborar’s pay is only twenty-five cents 
a day. 


The birds have brought with them the voices of 
spring. 
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The demand for ultramontane Hterature has fallen 
off in France. 


The first watch waa made in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. 


In only eight States of the Union does the postal 
service pay its way. 


Talmage receives $12,000 a year for his way of 
handling the gospel. 


Between eighty and ninety thousand pilgrims went 
to Mecca last season, 


Rey. Joseph Cook thinks there ia a Romish plot to 
destroy our high schools. 


Steamsbipe for Europe usually carry about thirty 
thousand letters each trip. 


The mannfacture of silk was brought from India 
into Europe in the year 651 A.D, 


In Pennsylvania the Lutherans claim a population 
of seven hundred and fifty thousand. 


At the Old South ball, over $1000 were danced into 
the treasury of the preservation committee. 


The United States cotton crop for 1878-79, waa the 
largest ever grown. Cotton may agaln be king. 


Four thousand men assembled in the Boston Thea- 
tre a fortnight since to witness a wrestling match. 


It le stated that there are seventy-four women ‘on 
the various school committee boards of thla State. 


The debt of the city of Paris ia $400,000,000. The 
2 taxation is nearly 822.50 per head of pop- 
on. 


James Redpath has engaged Col, Ingersoll to de- 
liver one hundred lectures, for which he pays him the 
sum of $25,000, 


The French Communists ln New York say thelr 
ob, la a soclety Independent of priest, king, cap- 
italiat, or loafer. 


The annual revenue from the Suez Canal fs $6,000,- 
000, while the annual expenses are bat little more 
than half this sum. 


There are seventy thousand miles of cable crossing 
the seas and oceane, Twenty-five years ago there 
was not an ocean cable in the world. 


More than two hundred and fifty thousand 
napkins have been sold daring the past year. 
cost a cent or a cent and a half apiece. 


Mrs. Lockwood, the first woman admitted to prac- 
tice in the Supreme Court, ls fifty years old, tall, 
erect, gray-halred, and the possessor of fine eyes. 


aper 
hey 


The deepest mine in the world now worked le sald 
to be the Adalbert Lead and Silver Mine in Austria, 
which is three thousand two hundred and elghty feet 


The friends of J. Vila Blake will be glad to learn 
of bis continued success in Quincy, III. He le much 
— by the liberal people to whom heis preaching 


Colonel Higginson thinks that Rev. Phillips Brooke’ 
sermon on the Trinity is so poetic that anybody who 
— eee in the humanity of Christ could ac- 
cept It. 


Rev. Dr. Rhea, the leading Methodist minister at 
Davenport. Iowa, recently preached a sermon in 
which he favored the entire prohibition of religious 
teaching in the schools. 


M. Rossetti gives the temperature of the aun as 
0,985.4° or 20,880. 7 centigrades, according as regard 
is bad to the absorption by the solar atmosphere 
round the photosphere or not. 


The gospel according to Mr. Edward Kimball, the 
church-debt lifter: Greater love hath no man than 
this, that a man lay down all his property to help 
pay the debts of a Christian church.” 


In customs, sugar pays twenty-elght per cent of the 
revenue, or thirty-sevon million dollars. Of internal 
revenue, spirits pay fifty millions or nearly one-half 
of the national Inland taxes; tobacco, forty millions. 


” Elthu Barritt mastered all the tongues of Europe, 
and several of Asia, including Hebrew, Syriac, Obal- 
dale, Samaritan, Sanekrit, and others less commonly 
studied, like Ethiopic; and he did all this after he 
was twenty-two years old. 


Forty years ago, when Morse sald he could writs 
messages by electricity, the whole world laughed at 
him. Now the earth is set all over with telegraph 
poles, which sustain the wires that carry men’s 
thonghts anywhere on the globe. 


A party of United States naval officers lately vis- 
ited an island lu the South Seas called Botel Tobago, 
wheres they found a curions race of Malay stock. 
These aborigines did not know what money was good 
for, nor had they ever need ram or tobacco. 


Rev. William B. Wright sald in a recent sermon, 
in respect to Sabbath-breaking: “Let no employer of 


clerk or domestic or laborer dare censure those in his 
employ for taking recreation Sunday afternoon, until 
a 


aa provided them with a week day afternoon for 
that purpose.“ 


A German physician has started the theory that 
food should be eaten raw. He contends that, if this 

ractice were adopted, there would be little or no 
finesa among human beings. They would live their 
apportioned time and simply fada away, like animals 
in a wild state, from old age. 


A new order of things has come In with the new 
Pope. While Pius IX. frowned upon dancing, the 
opera, and the ballet, Leo XIII. replies to the clerical 
ladies who asked how they should conduct them- 
selves during the Carnival: Go, my dears, and en- 
joy yourselves in an Innocent dance.“ 


The bricks of which the pryamids of Egypt are 
built contain abundant remains of animal and vege- 
table life, perfectly preserved, and throw light upon 
the civilization of ancient Egypt. Plants, grain, 
shells, fishes, etc., are so well-preserved that there is 
no difficulty whatever In Identifying them. 


In 1776 there were but thirty-seven papers of all 
grades In the United States. There waa not at that 
time a single daily. To-day there are eight thousand 

apere published in the country. Of this number 
ew York has the most, and Massachusetts comes 
seventh on the list. There were printed in 1876 
coples of papers and periodicals of every rank to the 
number of one billion two hundred and fifty million. 


Prof. Fellx Adler, while on a visit to Cincinnati 
recently, organized a society for ethical culture, 
which, although without a regular speaker, has be- 
gun practical work, It le composed largely of liberal 
Jews who have outgrown their traditions or are dis- 
satisfied with the preaching of Rabbi Wise. The 
latter has not maintained his reputation for breadth 
and progress. From his pulpit he denonnced those 
of his congregation who should attend the lectures of 
Prof. Adlar, and declared himself In favor of excom- 
manicatiug all such from his society. 


Col. Carroll D. Wright estimates that the average 
Massachusetts family contains at least four and one- 
fourth persone. The tax per capita In Massacho- 
setts la $22.77. A tax upon every man, woman, and 
child in the State of $22.77 means $96.77 a year, or 
almost $2 a week, paid by the average Massachusetts 
family for the support of government and govern- 
ment Institutlons. Between forty and fifty per cent. 
of all our taxes ls caused by debt. More than half 
our nstional taxes are the direct results of the late 
war, and a large proportion of our local taxes are due 
to thie cause. 


It is easy to admire a person’s ideas If they do not 
contradict our own, but it le the hardest thing to see 
any good In a man if he think differently from our- 
selves, It is no easy matter for a person to set him- 
self against. popular opinion and maintain his posi- 
tlon. Every power ia prone to bear upon him that 
falsehood can Invent or malice employ. A man who 
refuses to acknowledge the authority of the hour 
asserta a higher. The world forgives no man for 
denying its right of judgment, The soul that chal- 
lenges the world must prove ita right of defiance. 
When a man la greater or better than men, he is 
either offered a crown like Cæsar or stoned like 
Stephen. 


Boston ministers preached upon such subjects as 
these on Sunday, March 16: The ten lepers”; 
„Moses, the man of God, compared with modern re- 
formers and sclentlets““; “Self renunciation and its 
limite’; „The security of the righteous”; 'The poor 
have the goepel preached to them“; “The prophecy 
of Jesus.” Why do not our pulpits deal with things 
around them, and not forever preach about what is 
dead and useless? We need wise words spoken on 
labor, temperance, social vices, human rights and 
human wrongs, and other kindred topica. y are 
the pulpits dumb on these subjects? The gospel is 
preached to-day, not to save the world, but to save 
the Church; and we think ourselves that that Is in 
moet danger of being lost. 


We have got to deal differently with vice. You 
that lament the spread of crime, you that mourn the 
birth of sin, you that weep over the corpse of Inno- 
cence, before you judge the actor or the deed, ask the 
cause. Virtue to-day is nota Christ, nor is vice a 
Magdalene waiting to kiss the hem of his garment. 
Vice has been spurned and apit upon or winked at 
and flattered, e have not treated vice as a disease 
which can be cured, but aa a dis which is to be 
covered up. Society does not forbid vice; it only 
asks that It be discreet. Religion condemns vice, but 
does not attempt to eradicate it from the social sys- 
tem, Vice never * while 2 does little 
else but sleep. The Church wraps ita faith in the 
shroud of a creed, folds its arms, and awalts a resur- 
rection. The world must go to work to help Iteelf. 
We must make virtue a habit instead of vice. The 
only way to get rid of what le wrong is to cultivate a 
love of what la — While we would mend, as 
well as we could, what ls broken, we think that keep- 
ing men whole is a better way to serve mankind, 


The Herald is the only secular journal published 
in Boston that dares to preach Free Religion, or say 
what it thinks about the Christian dogmas. Occa- 
sionally we find In its columns words that would 
honor the moet liberal and earnest pulpit ln the 


land. We are rejoiced to see liberality In the preas 
when {t is forsaking the Church. It shows that, 
while the minieter’s volce le being stifled, the voice 
of trath cannot be hushed, The Sunday Herald is 
about the best work that Boston issues on the Sab- 
bath. We desire to eapecially commend the editorial 
in the Herald of March 9, entitled Dead, if not 
Buried,“ and the one published in the paper March 
16, on the New Direction In Religion,” These two 
articles are able, honest, and sensible, and will repay 
perusal, There ls no excuse of the Church’s nar- 
rowness, nor apology for Its failure to save the world. 
The writer, in ing with the subject of Christian 
teaching, pertinently says: The rock on which re- 
ligion eplita into — — In New England ls the 
narrow personal theorizing of those who attempt to 
teach Christianity.” In speaking of those who call 
themselves “‘evangelicals,”’ he says: They are not 
ready to give up, and still respond like superannuated 
soldiers to the sound of the bugle; but they are fight- 
Ing phantoma of the alr.” Every intelligent person 
recognizes the fact that evangelical Christianity ia 
te ' but not every one dares publicly to acknowl- 
ge it. 


The April number of the North American Review 
opens with an article entitled “Retribation in Poli- 
tica,” by ex-Governor Hendricks. The second paper 
is on The Pablic Schools of England,” and is by 
Thomas Hughes, author of Tom Brown at Rugby.“ 
Next follows a contribution on German 
in America,” by an anonymous writer. The fourth 
article is by Henry James, Jr., and is entitled “A 
Friend of Lord Byron.” »The Census of 1880,” by 
George Walker, offers suggestions as to the best 
means of taking the national census, and shows how 
the business Interests of the country can be ad- 
vanced by census statistics if they can be made fall 
and accurate. The sixth article is a ples for the In- 
dians, by the noted Nez Percas chief, Joseph, with 
an introduction by Blshop Hare. It gives a detailed 
account of Joseph's famous campaign, from Its be- 
ginning to hia surrender to General Miles, and pre- 
sents with all the force of Indian eloquence the 
claims of the race for justice and protection, W. W. 
Story, poet and sculptor, concludes his discussion of 
“The Pronunciation of the Latin Lan, fr: BF 
mann’s Religion of the Future“ le the subject of a 
treatise by M. A, Hardaker. The writer says that 
thera is aa much diversity in religions thought as in 
the trees of the forest, und that while Mr. Hart- 
mann’s new religion may appeal to the moet culti- 
vated and æsthetic minds, Christianity has in it cer- 
tain elements that will preserve it and enable it to 
flourish for centuries to come, He attacks Mr. Hart- 
mann’s idea of the unconscious in religion, The 


clos! is a critical ravlew of recent mlcella- 
Teeraa PORN 


g MG i 4 
THE NESD OF “SOCIAL REFORM.” 


MB. Epiror:— 

Allow me to thank you and others for the true and 
noble work you have at last Inangarated,—that of 
leading a nation back from the worse extreme to the 
happy medium, which means neither chains for the 
weak and defenceless nor free lust“ for the sensual 
Ar ax! wo tell that used 

tis, as we eve, true the co usnces 
of individual or soclal conduct determine its charae- 
ter, we need not look far for proofs of the infamous 
vlelousness of much of the social life of today. In 
roportion as we rise spiritually to the sublime 
hta of the great Teacher whom some of us still 
delight to honor shall we ses clearly that right 
around our own homes and hearth-stones are objects 
of wretchedness and misery all-sufflelent to arouse 
our sympathies, and thos to bring elements of 
highest thonght into affinity with holiest fealing,”” 
We love our own so well that it is hard for us to ro- 
member that infinite love cares just as much for 
those who suffer to-day as for those who may suffer 
years to come. Surely we need not look a half-score 
of years into the future, remembering, as we may, 
that each one of these dishonored wives was once 
some one’s little girl,“ tenderly loved and 
reared, trusted at last to the tender mercies of a 
“fiend,” who at the bidding of his own selfish lust 
casts her off, withont shelter from the storm or a 
cover from the tempest. 

Bat let me ask, Would It not be wall for us to re- 
member that, unless all truly pure and noble souls 
2 one to crush out thia monster evil, there will 

Just as straight a path from the well: guard ed 
homes and nurseries of to- da to the pit of destruc- 
tion, or the rack of torture, as there has been from 
those of the past? 

That there were and are wrongs to be righted, who 
can doubt? But I, tor one, fall to see one atom af 

: that * 3 Shy pha idle plo work of the 
ast score of years, as it in necessary that we 
should be thus degraded as a nation, in order to 
arouse us to our duties to the weak and defeuceless 
and our responsibilities to the world ? 

I have looked in vain for years, to see some so- 
called Christian journalist commence thie work of 
reform. Most of these are deeply engaged in build- 
ing up thelr doctrines and fine churches, which shall 
fornish a secure retreat in time of need for Mra, 
Woodhall and her champions. 

The great and true principle of the universal 
brotherhood of man finds recognition, I belleve, in 
the sentimenta of Free Religionists. Some of us add 
to thie a firm falth In à Universal Father who ls One, 
and who will help us out of this tangled mare into 
the highways of true purity and holiness of life and 
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heart. But itis n that we work in harmon 
with His laws, which, tly understood, are ras 
2 ae 9 terror only to 8 í 

ow me, from my heart, to t you, in 
recognition of the noble work you are in, 
and to express an honest hope that you may do this 
work wisely and well, A Kansas Woman. 
March 9, 1879, 


HO —nͤ' k —ꝛ2—S— 
A QUESTION TO MR, WRIGHT. 


Hon. ELIZUR WRIGHT: 

Sir,—In your communication to THE INDEX of 
last week, you protest against ita editorial statement 
that the National Liberal League ‘has moet unequlv- 
ocally committed Itself to repeal.“ You also say: 
“Tt ia not true that the election of officers in favor of 
repeal committed the original organization toa con- 
clusion contrary to its unanimous vote on the ques- 
tion itself, postponing it for further consideration,” 

Now will you allow me to ask the true reason why 
all the old officers were set aside, and new ones all in 
Savor of repeal were put in their place 3 
Just after a unanlmous vote had been pa , post- 
poning the question until the next annual meeting. 

Were the existing officers deemed incompetent to 
manage the affairs of the League? Was the Presi- 
dent, who had created it, organized it, and by the 
most earnest and 2 efforts of years had 
gained for it the importance It had acquired, anp- 
Posed not to understand ite bearings and interests, 
or not to be capable of managing them? Or was he 
thought to be wanting in honesty, integrity, Intel- 
lectaal force, and pure regard for human welfare? 
Did his past record warrant such conclusions? 

What, then, if the majority were honest in thelr 

vote to postpone for further consideration the ques- 
tion of repeal, were their reasons for wishing an an- 
tire of o ? 
This is a mystery, the solution of which, on any 
oiher 8 that of the : s “committing 
taelf to re „you are res y requested to 
furniab, T. 


[The request made by the lady who has given the 
above for publication will, we trust, be entertained 
withont the slightest regard to any susceptibilities of 
ours; and we beg Mr. Wright, for the time being, to 
forget that he has been from the very commencement 
of Tre INDEX one of the kindest, most generous, 
and most unwearled friends that man ever had. 
All onr acts as President of the National Liberal 
League are fair subjecta of truthful criticism, from 
which we should scorn to be shielded by any personal 
considerations whatever; and, whatever should be said 
of other repealers that have criticised us, Mr. Wright 
himself will never stoop to criticlam that ls untruth- 
ful. We bave bellaved that the election at Syracuse 
turned on the publicly made lssue of ‘repeal vs. re- 
form,“ so far as the great majority of the voters 
were concerned. Mr. Wright denles this; there must, 
than, have been some other and private reason for it. 
Let this reason, press as hard as lt may on us or on 
our colleagues, be now unflinchingly declared. We 
absolys Mr. Wright from all obligation derived from 
considerations of generosity or private friendship, 
and second the above request for a frank statement 
of the truth as he sees it, no matter how severe or 
excoriating. The public, as shown by the subjolned 
article from the Christian Register of March 22, 
shares our own belief on this point; nothing can die- 
sipate it, if erroneous, but a positive declaration of 
the true significance of the Syracuse election,—Ep, | 

Mr. Cook and the Free Religionisis, 

To THE EDITOR OF THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

I am one of your new Orthodox“ subscribers, 
and I write for information. In a recent address, 
Mr. Joseph Cook asserts that the Free Religionista’’ 
in a recent conference, I think held at Syracuse, 
voted in favor of certain resolutions denouncing the 
law which forbids the transmission of obscane publi- 
cations by mail, 

Now I know that Mr. Cook played havoc with sci- 
entific truth last year; but it seems strange that he 
would make such a story out of whole cloth.“ On 
the other hand, it seems incredible that the men 
known as leaders of Free Rellgionism“ could have 
recorded snch a vote. I am mystified. Please state 
fully and clearly what basis of fact lles behind or 
beside this statement by Mr. Cook. 

CALIFORNIAN. 


AnsweEr.—The sclentific study of religion is the 
object of the Free Religious Association; the com- 
plete separation of Church and State is the object of 
the Liberal League. The Free Religious Association 
once went out of ita way and passed a resolution of 
congratulation over the multiplication of branch 

es, meaning thereby to express its sympathy 
with secularization, Then the League went out of ita 
way, not by passing any such resolutions as our cor- 
respondent describes, but by allowing the election of 
Its officers to turn on their known opinions concerning 
the repeal of the law against obscene literature. The 
ticket succeeded; but the minority, includin 
a Free 2 een ; . 
ormed a separate League. Nat ly enough, some 
of the members of the Association were also members 
of the League; and as the old League deservedly 
suffers odlum for choosing to place itself under the 
lead of its looser element, Mr. Cook has made the 
most of these circumstances and sought to throw this 
odlum upon the Association by ignoring distinctions 


and disclaimers and lumping all togeth 
planters.” He had a clear right to say that the 
whole bod 


are 
truly thas hostility to Christi 


of shameless men and women who advo- 
cate free lust, or whose teachings look toward an 
abrogation of all legal restraints on sexual relations, 
arrayed against Obristianity; he might also ea: 

ty has deeply — 

ga of the Free Religious Association; 


the N 

but he had no right to assert or imply that the two 
organizations hold any common 
ecene literature issue. But Mr. 


d on the ob- 
ook’s Injustice in 
this matter should hardly need any other ex 
than his own attempted defence, and the In: t 


3 of those who felt themselves slandered by 


ing charged with holding principles which they 
abhor. We have not heard that Mr. Cook’s pecullar 
way of treating those whom he counts mlabellevers 
has led to any conversions; and we doubt if any one 
on earth or in heaven has ever overheard him offer- 
ing the prayer: 

“Let not this weak, unknowing hand 
Presume Thy bolts to throw!” 


THOUGHTS OF AN INVALID, 


Clothes Philesophy. 

It is more than ten years since I saw a volume of 
Sartor Resartus, but I think I have an ides concern- 
ing the philosophy of clothes that is not put down in 
that quaint and interesting book. How will the 
“Coming Pair” decorate itealf? 

The student of natural history observes that among 
all animals, including man, the excess of ornament 
ia given to the males. That fact indicates plainly 
enough the testimony of Nature as to the correct re- 
lation of the sexes regarding ornament. The “‘fit- 
ness of things“ aleo indicates that artificial orna- 
mentation should follow the same law. This fitness 
seems to have been observed by all primitive peoples; 
if there was any excess of ornament, it was appropri- 
ately worn by the males, A partial civilization has 
made an inharmonious variation from the Divine 
law. The so-called civilized woman not only as- 
sumes & exceas of decoration in her apparel, 
but a multitude of sisters are slavish fanatics in mil- 
linery. This is wrong. Probably the error arises 
from the social mis-relation of the sexes which has 
aroused the protests of the advocates of woman’s 
tights, Perhaps, when that mis-relation is equitably 
and satisfactorily adjusted, the propriety of render- 
ing unto Cæsar his ornamental dues be ungues- 


tioned. 

The Coming Woman” will dress differently. In her 
decoration she will ap by the aide of her lord much 
the same as a modest brown blackbird by the slide of 
her glistening mate. To do full jastice to the law and 
the testimony, perhaps I should say the coming pair 
will array themselves, the one like a beantiful liberal 
Quakeress of Philadelphia, the other like a handsome 
Boston man in a neat major-genersl’s uniform! At 
this point I am Mable to get beyond my depth, and 
will therefore turn the subject over to the fair sex for 
further elucidation; but I must continue to insist 
that the ve excess of decoration should by 
right, human and divine, be worn by the masculine 


der! 
— Seetarian Thinking. 


It is an Inevitable accompaniment of mental 
growth that various labels should designata the dis- 
ciples of different tendencies of houpik It also 
seoms inevitable that those labels should express to 
their wearers dlveraltles of vast importance, impassa- 
ble gulte of difference, and that they ahould strive 
valiantly for the particular portion of truth which 
has them, The result is a harmony that 
Mr. Emerson t term n balance of insanitics.”’ 
Thus fa reached highest and finest frult of intel- 
lectual culture, discrimination. 

When a child first studies geography, he is llable 
to be misled by the lines drawn across the maps, Al- 
though he sees no line when he looks ont of doors, 
he may think he would ses one if he travelled far 
enough, The necessities of teaching require an or- 
derly and systematic, though faulty, classification of 
things. Children of larger growth are as likely to 
be deceived by the artificial divisions and distinctions 
in the text-books of science, philosophy, theology, 
otc., as the child by lines of latitude. If a man 
could acratinize Nature without preconceptions, with 
his five senses clear, he might concluda that while 
lines, divisions, and sharp distinctions are conven- 
ient for students and teachers, they are artificial, ar- 
bitrary, and should be so considered. Nature is not 
s system: she ls a growth. The “gaps” are tn our 
knowledge, not In her method. She wears the seam- 
less robe; her infinite variety is all of one stuff. 
Much account is made by some persons of the Im- 
mense gulf“ between mind and matter, sensation 
and motion, objective and subjective; also between 
organic and inorganic. As to the latter, Dr. Ed- 
mund Montgomery eays in the Popular Science 
Monthly that C O O is inorganic and C H O organic, 
the only difference being an atom of hydrogen in a 
world where plenty of it is “lying around loose.“ 
That gulf is in a fair way to be filled; and we have 
no reason to belleve there is a greater between mind 
and matter than can be found between the two sides 
of a solid shield. 

The man who discriminates may recognize, and 
within bounds may believe, in all the opposing di- 
versities of real thinking, without being guilty of any 
more inconsistency and confusion than his mother 
Nature. She ls one, two, three, and many; she ls 
spiritualist and materialist; she is optimist and pes- 
simist; she la all things to some men. Discrimina- 
tlon, indeed, covers and includes all thought-labels 
with the same divine inconsistency which pervades 
the universe; it simply acknowledges phenomena 
and their relations, P. D 


HOT-HOUSE REFORMERS. 


This is an age of rapid development In every depart- 
ment of life. How soon aman may now attain the 
full stature of intellectual tness, and become a 
leader of thousands of ous followers! A won- 
derful precocity in some minds rendera 1 
the patient study and careful observatian were 
— thought to precede accurate and reliable 
knowledge. A few months’ agitation of the Chinese 
question In San Franclsco b before the eye of a 

t nation a new political star that soon eclipses 
the old luminaries of our familiar galaxy of states- 
men. After a few successful harangaes on his na- 
tive “‘sand lots,“ he masters the whole question of 
labor and capital that has pnzzied so many of his pre- 
deceasors in the study of political economy, and, 
shaking the golden dust from his feet, he goes forth 
as the champion of the National Working Men's 
Party; and old politicians whose ideas of the sclence 
of government are the result of years of careful 
study and practical experience pale before his new- 
born wisdom, that cuts the gordlon knot of the labor 
question in the terse epigram, The Chinese must go.“ 

The career of the California agitator looks a little 
sensational to a conservative mind; but then this is a 
fast age, and we llve in a republican government 
where every man has aright to be a politician. Be- 
aides, it would show a mercenary | toward ĉap- 
ital and political aristocracy to queation the propriety 
of the ‘‘sand-lot orator’s” conduct, 

But not in politics alone is the rapid growth of 
Ideas witnessed, Some delinquent chureh member 
ls discovered in his immorality, and excluded from 
the fellowship of his brethren. Then he suddenly 
becomes conscious of the logical inconsistencies of 
the ev system of n, and after reading 
s ten-cent tract tthe Bible he is sure that the 
Church ie an institution of ‘designing priesta,” got- 
ten up to enslave minds of men. Another tract or 
two of the ‘‘short-method” m of propagating 
infidelity graduates this late disciple of Orthodoxy, 
and he would accept a call“ from the liberal party 
to preach the new goapel of liberty which he has sọ 
fortanately learned. The very foundations of all 
religious faiths tremble, he Imagines, at the results 
of hie searching investigations; and woe to the pu- 
erile victim of Christian superstition that dare meas- 
ure lances with him in debate. In all probability he 
has learned during the brief period since his eyes 
were opened“ by the “persecution” he suffered from 
bie bigoted bre that not only the Bible 16 false 
and religion a “humbug,” but that the whole social 
and political order needs reconstructing. He-has 
looked through the whole system of civilization, and 
discovered that all existing social and polltical rels- 
tions are false and oppressive, the offspring of priest- 
craft and kingcraft. e has puch an ardent zomi for 
the cause of “humanity” that he would like to de- 
vote his life to the work of foun the grand Uto- 
pla that must spring up as soon aa n waves her 
wand of power over the rulos of the past. He is the 
self-elected conductor of an imaginary lightning ex- 
press car of reform, and if you want to go the “‘short- 
est route“ to the “Land of Promise” without having 
your progressive soul irritated by the harsh friction 
of conservative breaks, mount his train and witness 
the propelling power of steam when unchecked by 
any restrictions of puerile fear! 

ut the cause of freethought needs every ally that 
It can get, and we should not draw lines“ in the Lii» 
eral ranka Í H. CLAY NEVILLE. 


— Oo — — 
THE VOIOE OF WOMAN IN BEFORM, 


LINcoLN, III., Feb, 26, 1879. 
To THE INDEX ASSOCIATION : 

Measrs.,—Mra. Spencer's Liberty versus License: 
True and False Reformers,” etc., seemed so like the 
inspired worde of the true reformer that I could not 
a Tux INDEX all to myself, but felt obliged to 

it to some of my friends, and at last to lend it, 
Words of such deep earnestness, beauty, and truth, 
spoken at this time when many of us who have 
launched out into the ocean of freethought feel sore 
afraid of the rocks and shoale that loom up before us 
in the shape of false reforms (many of which look so 
like the safe shores of true ones), and are in doubt as 
to whether we can steer clear of them,—to such of 
us her words are as a beacon light set in a high 
tower on a hill. 

Such glowing words cannot fall to waken an an- 
2 glow in many other earnest souls, and I can- 
not help saying in my own behalf that my heart is 
fall of gratitude, most fervent gratitude, toward her 
because she ls 8 woman! And in imagination 
reach my hand across half a continent to give hers a 
sympathetic grasp. 

And now this week again my heart la full of ga 
tude toward Toe INDEX and a woman! er 4 
woman In the land who reads the lecture of Eliza 
Oakes Smith on Woman Suffrage must be grateful 
to her. She has bald for us what few if any of us 
could have said ao well for ourselves; and, if through 
these columns I may be permitted, I wish to say to 
ber that I am thankful to her, as to Gall Hamilton, 
who has the honor of having written Woman's 
Wrongs. Yours most tral 

RS. EMMA BURTON, 


„Con Now, stupid,“ said the school- master; ou 
don't know how much two and five make. Now 
listen. In one pocket I have $2 and in the other 85. 
Now how many dollars have I got?” Let me see 
them, and I will tell you.” School was dismissed. 


‘THE RISIN’ gineration is it ye cahi em?“ as 
Mrs, Moloney; begorra, the lazy young sbpalpeene ll 
lay In bed till they wear through, 80 they will.“ — 
Yonkers Gazette. 
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yo ADVERTISERS. 


The following states the experience of a 
successful Bookseller who has advertised in 
Tas InDEZ:— 


TOLEDO, Ohi . 187. 
v0 un Inpex Asso., Toledo, . . 


immedi- 
Ade results, but orders have frequently bee: 
received months after tho insertion Of tee 
advertisement, showing that your paper is 
Kept on file and ref to by your readers, 
Yours truly, 
Hr 8, STEBBINS, 
Special arrangements will be made at re- 
duced terms for long-time or extended àd- 
vertisements. Address 
THE INDEX, 
No. 231 WASHINGTON BTRENT, 
Boston 
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The Index Association, 
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publish 
THE INDEX, 


4 Weekly Paper devoted to Pree and Rational 
Religion. 


Tt is the object of THE INDEX to give public 
Uttorance to the boldest, most cultivated, and 
dent matured thought of the age on all religions 
questions, and to apply it directly to the social 
and politica! amelioration of society, 

It is edited by FRANOIS E ABBOT, with the 
following list of Editorial Contributors m= 


WILLIAM J, POTTER, New Bodford, Mass, 
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Rvary “beralshould subscribe for THE INDEX, 
as the best popular exponent of Eeligions Liber- 
nam. Every Ohristian minister, and every think- 
ing church-member, should subscribe for It, as 
the clearest, most candid, and most scholarly e- 
position of the differences between Free Thought 
and Evangelical Christianity, and ss the best 
means of becoming well informed of the argu- 
ments and the movements which the Church will 
Bays to most in the future. 

Almost every number contains a discourse or 
leading article, which alone is worth the price of 
ons year’s subscription. 

Prof. MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, England, in 
A lester to the Editor published in THE INDEX 
for January 4, 1873, saya: That the want of a 
ournal entirely devoted to Religion in the widest 
Sense of the word should be felt in America—that 
gach a journal should have been started and so 
powerfully supported by the best minds of your 
Sountry,—is & good signof tue times. There is no 
gush journalin England, Francs, or Germany; 
thongh the number of so-called religious or the- 
logical periodicals is, as you know, very large.” 
And later sin “I read the numbers of yonr IN- 
DEX with 'noreaging interest.” 

Send $3.20 for one year, including postage, or 
50 cents for three months on trial. 


Address THE INDEX, 
No. 231 Washington Street, Boston, 
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fon, A volume of ten essays upon 
ulstive and practical pees n, 


by Ralph Waldo * Mott, 
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„One purpose of this volume is to give an 
answer to the question, What is the mean- 
ing of the Free Religious Association” ? 
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Work of the Association; the annual re- 
port of the Executive Committes; address 
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of the Free Religious Association, 231 Wash- 
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supply of others previous to that of 1872 is 
quite limited and at special rates. Orders 
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Association, 281 Washington Street, Boston, 


Mass.” 
WM.dJ.POTTER, 860. F. R. A. 


inally intended for publication, but subse- 
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almost every word.” New Edition. Price 
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No.§.—The Christian Amendment, by 
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ter of the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
gelical Christian Creed in the U. 8. Consti- 
tution. Price 6 cents; 13 copies 60 cents, 


No. 10.— The Impeachment of Christi- 
anity, by F. E. Abbot, Fifth Ten Thou- 
sand. Sent for free distribution to any ons 
who will distribute tt, in packages of from 
five to ons hundred copies. 


No. 11,—The God of Science, by F. E. Ab- 
dot, attempts to show the real infiuence of 
modern sciences upon the ides of God. 
Price 10 cents; 13 copies $1.06. 


No. 13.—Is Romanism Real Christian- 
ity? Two essays by Francis W. Newman 
and F. E. Abbot. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
$1.00, 

No. 18.—On the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prot. F. W. Newman, of England, analyses 
the Obristian conception of Heaven. Price 
6 cents; 12 copies & cents. 

No. 14. — A Study of Religion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion Is incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that a new conception 
of it, based on the Law of Evolution, oon- 
sistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and independent even of belief in God, u 
the necessary condition of the perpetuity 
of Religion among men. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies 81.00. 


No. 18.—-The Battle of Syracuse. Two 
Essays by Rev. James Freeman Clarke, 
D. D., and F. E. Abbot discussing the Au- 
thority of Christianity. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies for $1.00, Address 
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THE INDEX aims— 


To increase general Intelligence with respect 
to religion: 

To foster a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual: 

To substitute knowledge for ignoranos, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for ala very, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, humanitarianism 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig- 
fon shall take the place of dogmatism and 
ecolesiasticiam throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the alm of all private and 
public activities. 


In addition to its general objects, the prao- 
tical object to whioh THE INDEX Is special- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and con- 
sistent secularization of the political and ed- 
ucational institutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people, The last 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of thessveral States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution, 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make a united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organise 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who believes in this movement 
give it direct aid by helping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX, 


SPECIAL FEATUBES. 


The publication of a valuable leading pa- 
per or essay of a thonghtful character, in 
each issue, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will con- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known em- 
inent writers who have already done so much 
to give to THE INDEX tta present high 
position. Other interesting correspond- 
encé, communications, extracts from valus- 
ble books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as cirocnmatances shall render possible. 


AGENTS. 
Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city and town throughout the coun- 
try. The most liberal terme are offered. 


TEENS. 

The price of THE INDEX is Three Dol- 
lare à year, payable in advance; and 20 
cents postage for the year; and st the 
same rate for shorter periods, All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender's risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let~ 
ter, or post-office money order, The name. 
with address in full, must be accompanied 
with the money in each case. 


Address THE INDEX, 
No. 281 Washington Street, Boston. 
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BOIENOE PRIMERES: 
. Introductory. By Prof. Huxley, T. A. 
l 1 Dror. Bosas., 


2. Physics. By Balfour Stewart. With ü- 
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N 2 Novels. 
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6 volumes. Per voL. L35 


Esmond, and Lovel the Widower, 
„ Household Mái- 
Hon. Uniform with the Novels, Oot- 
W . With new Portrait. Per vol. 
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T° BOOE-BUYEERS.|4 CHEAP OF PER .| PRES RELIGIOUS ASSOCIA- 


Please examine the fine list of POPU- 
te side of this 
BOO IN 


1871, 1872, 1874, 1875, 1876, ier 


FOl- 
1872, $2.50; volumes for 

1874, 1876, 1878, 1877, 1878, 8.00. Bent by ex- 
reas ot the purchaser's expense. Address 
RHE INDEX, Washington Street, Boston, 


BLYN. VOLUMES OF THE) 


L 8 77 8. 


r for the Past Year, are now ready 
this Office. Sent by express 


M. J: SAVAGE's NEW NOVEL, 
Blatfton, 


Describing in a very interesting way the 
processes of mental evolution by which s 
oung Orthodox minister becomes radical. 
Um. Price 81.80. 


Also, by the same author, 


The Religion of Evolution: 


„An exponition of religion in the light of 
the mos. advanced science, A brave and 
reverent thinker." —London Ji 
$1.00. Address THE INDEX, 
ton Street, Boston. 


B. F. UNDERWOOD'S 
DEBATES. 


I. Underwood-Marples. Questions: “Are 
Atheism and Materialism and Modern Sco: 
ticlam illogical and contrary to reason 
“Does the Bible contain evidence above all 
other books of ite divine origin?” 110 
pages, cloth, Price, 00 cents. 

II. Bturgess-Underwood. Questions: 18 
the Christian Religion as set forth in the 
New Testament true in fact and of diving 
origin?" “Ia the Bible erroneous in mery 
of its teach'nga regarding solence an 
Morals, and of human origin?" 170 pages, 
paper Price, . cents, 

ddre: THE INDEX, 231 Washington 
Street, Boston. 


1 Wasbing- 


* 


7 LNIITX. 


A FORTNIGHTLY ORGAN OF 
Freedom, Fellowship, and Character 


In Religion. 
Editor, —H. M. SIMON. hing Com- 
miite, — ROBERT COLLYER, J. EL. JONES, 


O. W. W NOTE, J. C. LEARNED, W. C. QAN- 
NETT. 


Vol. TIT., be nalog March 1, 1879, will con- 
tain Robert Collyer's Table Ta k"; two te- 
ries of articles on "The Liberal Preachers of 
Ame ius out of the Pulpit” (our Poets and 
Eseaylvts), and “The Growth of Doctrine, cr 
the Old New Creed"; Unity Sundsy-school 
Lessons, ote. 


Pricé $1.60 a year. Clubs of 10 at $1.25. 
Room 57, 75 Mapiaon BT:, On i400, ILL. 


P UBLISHED WEEKLIT— PRICE 
TWOPENOE. 


THE SECULAR REVIEW, 


EDITED BY CHARLES WATTS. 


The SECULAR REVIEW is tho leading 
organ of Secularism, and each week has 
Special Articles on Tosological, Social, Bei- 
entific, and Political Subjects. Ita distinc- 
tive features ure the advocacy of Conatruc- 
tive Secularism, and the dissemination of 
useful Information on all questions which 
affect the welfare of the people. Letters 
aro inserted in ita COPEN COLUMN" from all 
who are courteous in the expression of Meir 
views; while à special department is allotted 
for “Norgs AND QUERIES,” 

The Contributors to the SECULAR RE- 
VIEW comprise the prinolpal advocates of 
Secularism, including ite founder, d. J. 
Bolyoake, 

ORAL Waris, Publisher 
64 Fleet Street, London, k. C. 


G D PHOTOGRAPHS 
or 


O. B. FROTHINGHAM, 
T. W. HIGGLINSON, 
W. J. POTTER, 
W. H. 8 PENUERU, 
F. W. NEWMAN, 
CHAB. VOYSEY, 
A. W. STEVENS, 
R. H. KANNEY, 
T. E. ABBOT, 


Are now for sale at the office of THE INDEX, 
and will be mailed postpaid to any address 
on receipt of price. Hingle Photographs, 25 
dente escob; complete set of Nine Photo- 
graphs, $1.60, 


Address, THE INDEX, 
No. W Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


drer, Price | 4 


A OOMPLETE SET of INDEX TRACTS, 
from No. 1 to 15 inclusive, will be mailed to 
any address on the prepayment of & CENTS. 


T H E 
THE INDEX will be forwarded free by post 
to any of the United Kingdom on re- 
oolpt an annual subscription of Fifteen 
. For Half Year, t . 
Remi: should be made by Interna- 
tional P.O. Order payable to Francis Elling - 
wood Abbot, 
Address THE INDEX, 
231 Washington Street, Boston, U. g. A. 


TO THE AMERICAN PAT- 
BONS OF 


CHOICE LITERATURE. 


We have made arrangements with Messrs. 
& HALL, London, En » for 
the right to publish an American tion of 


The Fortnightly Review, 


Edited by JOHN MORLEY, 


snd are now publishing this celebrated 
Monthly M e, from a special duplicate 
yt of atereo plates, which are forwarded 
from England so promptly as to enable us to 
produce each month, not oniy an exact fas- 
Éoviow, but to publiah 
it almost at the same time the original is 
from England, Itis in aruy respect equal 
to the London issus, at abou ths 
nal . effort will place in the 
bands of American readera the freshest 
atterances of leading thinkers on liva tavuss 
with a promptitude unequalled, The com- 
ments of a large numberof the best Euro- 
pean thinkers on Rotence Philosophy, Liter- 
ature, Politics, and Miscellaneous attora of 
general interest cannot fall to be appreci- 
ated and enco by thoughtful ori- 
oan readers. The following are a few of the 
contributors : 


Matthew Arnold, 
Herbert oer, 


Gold win Smith, 5 
Right Hon, Lyon Play- Prof. Huxley, 
Right Hon. W. E. Glad- Prof, Clifford, 

atone, Author of Su 
Lionel A. Tallemache, ural n 
M. E. Grant Duff, M. P., Bir John Lubbock, 
Hon, Robert Lowe, Ee 
Leslie Staphen T. Adolphus Trollope, 
John Morley (the Ed- Bir H. J. Maine, 

itor), Bir David Wedder- 
G. H. Lewes, burn, 

AND NUMEROUS OTHERS, 

Subscription Price, $6.00 per Fear. 


Alfred R. Yah 


Published avery moth by the ROBE-BEL- 
FORD PUB G CO., 00 York Btreet, 
Toronto, Ont. 


RADICAL LIBERAL LECT- 
URES 


By B. F. Underwood, 


FoR THE FALL ASD WINTER OF 1878-9. 


1. The Theory of Evelution, 

2. Darwiniem Defined and Defended. 

8. The Philosophy ot Herbert Spencer. 

4. The Genesis and Nature of Religion, 

6. Modern Scientific Materialism. 

8. Natural Selection versus Design in Nat- 


ure. 

J. An Hour with German Thinkers. 

8. Intuition and Instinct Viewed in the 
Light of Modern Frychology. 

9. The Pros and Cons of a Future Life. 

10. Is there a Personal Intelligent Deity? 


1t. The Demands of Liberalism Pertaining 
to State Becularization. 

12, Monogamie Marriage versus the Vagaries 
of Free Love, 

15. Woman: Her Past and Present; Her 
Eights and Wrongs. 

14. Religions Revivals: Their Causes and 
Consequences, 

18. The Struggles and Triumphs of Free- 
thought in Europe and America, 

16, Issues of the Age. 

II. Buddha and Buddhism. 

18. ancient Egypt: Its Laws, Customs and 


Religion, 

19. The French Revolution: Ita Causes and 
Consequen es. 

20. Crimea and Cruclties of Superstition, 

21, Cook and other Belentifle“ Annihilators 
of Materiallam Reviewed. 

22. Paine the Pioneer of Freethought in 
America, 


23. A Liberal’s Answer t? the Question, “If 
not Christianity, What?” 


Helped or Hindered Civilization? 

25. Jesus: All that ia Known and what ia 
Guessed about Him. 

26. A True Man Better than a True Christian, 

N. Judaism and Obristianity Outgrowthe of 
Prebzirtent Heathenism. 

28. Bolence versus the Bible, 

29. The Origin and History of the Bible. 
(From one to six lecturer, 

30. The Four Gospels Unbistorical and Un- 
reliable. 

31, Evidences for the Divinity of the Bible 
Examined 


ned. 
2. 8 Assumptions Regarding the 
ible and bearing wend? fl 
38. Hibla Eropheciés Falsified by the Facta 
0 B A 
34. r pe Objections to Liberalism Con- 
sidered. 


For terms, etc., aldreaa 
B. F, UNDERWOOD, 
THORNDIKE, Mass, 


Bend to Ones at 231 Washington Bt. .Boston,Mass., 
TRACTS. 


Oxvuzom Forer, by 
ames Parton. 5 ota.; ten, BO ots.; 


ons hundred, 

II. Tua BIBLE AND by John Weiss, 
III. Tas Brurirer os RELIGIONS, by T. W. 
Higginson. Enlarged edition, 

IV. TRANSORNDERTALIEM, by Theodore Par- 
ker. Nover before published. 


V. Tae PUBLIO SoH00L QUESTION, as under- 
erican 


stood by a Ca Am citizen 
(Bishop M ) and b7 a Liberal 
American ci Uf te ig (PWO 
Horticultural Hall Leotures, 180 
and 2, 1876.) 

VI. How BHALL Ws Karr urbar An 
Answer in Four Parts: 1. Sunday in 
the Bible. 2. Sunday urch 
tory. 3. Sunday in M u- 
sotta Lawn, 4. The Work! an's 


Bunday. By Charles K. pple, 
Minot J. Bavage, Charles E. tt, 
and Wm. O. Gannett, 


Nos, O., III., IV., V., VI., 10 ota, each; ten 
for 09 ota.; one hundred, $8, 


REASON AND REVELATION, by W. J. Potter. 
2122 (Ten for 80 ots.; one hundred, 


Fonts OF THE F, R. A. ANNUAL 
Meerines for 1872, 78. 7. 78, 78. and 
"TT, five ota. aaob ; 1878, forty ct»: each. 


Tron AND FELLOWSHIP IN RELIGION, 
a volume of sssays and addresses repre- 
senting the F. R. A. platform. 61.80. 


INTER ESTIN G 


NEW BOORS 
For Radical Thinkers. 


THE BIBLE FOR LEARNERS. By Dr. 
H. Oort. 8 


opes; „ Ki and Proph- 
ota. Vel. IlI. Now Testament (in prepara- 


THE BIBLE OF TO-DAY. Ry John W. 
Chadwick. Oontaining the principal resulta 
of tba beat historical and scientific critic!am 
of tha separate booka of the Bible sod the 

mutual relations, 304 pages. Price $1.50. 


land, An attempt to èns 
the light of the n and in the 
most reverent and catholic spirit. 179 pages. 


Price $1.00. 
THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL. From the 
Dutch of J. Krappert. Ite burpnee 4 to 


of J. 
give a faithful ana accurate sccount of the 
reanite of modern research Inta early dovel- 
opment of the Israclitiah religion.” 282 
pages. Price $1.00. 


ASPIRATIONS ox THE WORLD: A 
Ohain of Opals. Below from the beer an- 
cient aud modern acriptures. with an intro- 


duction. By L. Maria Child. 245 pages, 
Price 61.23. 


A MODERN NA Brbjects: The 
Soul and è Futurs Life; The Infiasnes upon 
Morality of a Decline in Religions Belief. 
By Frederic D, Professor H 
Son 7 the Deak ot Be Pane Duke of Argyll 

arty, 0 0 $ 
and others, 26) pages. Price 61.28. 


THE GHOST; Liberty of Man, Woman, and 
Oblid, etc, Ry Co}. R. Q. Ingersoll (h's la fegt 
lectures). 272 pages. Price $1.60. Also, THE 
ORS; atc., rame style. 2 pages. Price 


THE CREED OF CHRISTENDOM: its 
Fountation ooutrasted with ite Buperstrant- 
ure. By W, Rathbone Greg, author of the 
Enigmas of e. etc. Orown tivo, Complete 
and unabridged, with Index not in other òdi- 
tions, 61-80. 


One of the claatics of Liberalism. 


BISTORY OF CIVILIZATION JN ENG- 
LARD, hy Henry Thomas Hackle. New 
edition. gvolumer. 12m0, Cloth, §4 69. 

“By farthe nestest edition published of this 
world-wide fam- us work. The oomplets Index 
which the publishere bave added certainly de- 
serves meh jon, It is of Incelonlable value to 
the student.“ 


SUPERNATURAL RELIGION. An Fn- 
gurs in'o thé Reality of Diyino Revelation, 
printed from the Sixth Kuglieh Edition. 
One large Demy otavo volume. Cloth, $4.0, 
Half Calf, $600. Will be ready March 30. 
This Edition ia complete, and the only revised 
und corrected American 1. n, with Index, 
"he Boston Editino nelle st $13.°0, and the Eng- 
llab Fdition st 85.00, making this editton onè- 
third the price of any other. 


“No book fodliabeg in the world at any time 
or in any age has had the inflaence and effect on 
the thinking part of the community as this 
work. It bes done more to open the eyes of the 
ignorant and crednjpus, and aweep away the 
cobwehe of drgma and eu tition than any 
other book, It no doubt bara strong rival in 
Mr. Greg's Creed of Christendom, but the books 
are of altogether a different clasa Heth avs far 
ahead of anytht & ehe of the kind p bliahed. 
They are & library in themerlyes. A study of 
there two booker will give the opponent of deg- 
matic Christianity a great advantage in diecus- 
sion. Every potnt ir carefal!y and minutely in- 
voativated, and atripped of any rotten accre- 
tions. The most devout snd alocere Ohristian 
can find nothirg but which is manly and rə- 
epectably argued and free from offensivanesa, 
which is not often the case in booka of this 
nature.“ London Times. 


Any of the above-named books sent, post- pald. 
on receipt of price, Address THE INDEX, 221 
Wachington Street, Boston. 


WESTERN LECTURES. 


MRS. CLARA NETMANN intenda to go 
West, on a lecture tour, in Febro and 
March, and would like to make additional 
en ments to lecture on social and free- 
religious themes, whether in the English or 
German language. Plenge address ber for 
particulars a aiden Lane, New York, 


THE INDEX AS AN 


ADVERTISING MEDIUM. 


Testimony of ons who has tried tt. 


FLORENCE, Iowa, Jan. 5, 1878. 
+», THE INDEX is the best advertising 

medium which I bavo tried... 

WALEEE, 


PUBLICATIONS 


OF TEE 


NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE 
OF AMERICA. 


I. Equa Rare IN RELIGION. Contains 
an Historical Account of the Liberal 


Cen al Con, 

Philadelphia, July 1 to 4, 1876, with Es- 
says hy F. E. Abbot, James Parton, B. T. 
Underwood, ere; the Consti- 
tution of the National Liberal 
List of Charter Members, otc., etc. 
Octavo, pp. 190, Cloth, $1.00; paper, 78 
oe: 


nta, 

2. PATRIOTIO ADD TO THE PEOPLE OF 
THE UNITED STATES, adopted at Phila- 
4 . With Resolutions 
of the 


ational Liberal —.— otc. 

Adapted for gratuitous distri ution by 
friends of the cause, Octavo, 24 E. 
Single copies, 3 cta.; 10 copies, 15 cta.; 
60 copies, 78 cta.: 106 copies, $1.56. 

8, PRIVILEGE ron NONE—JUSTION FOR ALL. 
Contains the N. L. L. Platform and 
Resolutions adopted at Rochester, Oct. 
26, 1877, full information how to organ- 
ize Loc: agues, etc. Twonty- 
tract for the use of workers. 
copies, 6 cta.; 50 conien, Id cta,; 100 - 
fen, $1.60.—N.B, This tract cannot be 
furnished at present. 


ADDERSS 


National Liberal League of America 


231 WASHINGTON Br., Boston. 


FROTHIN GHAM’S WORKS, 


THE RELIGION OF HUMANITY. An Es 
way. Third Edition—Revised. Price $1.50. 


“Nobody can peruse this book without re- 
spont for the learning, mental hon and 

ili in the statement of his convictions, 
posred by the author, and for the essen- 
ial cet d and 5 tendency of 
bia spirit.”—Springjfleld Republican. 
"A profonndip sincere book, the work of 
one who has read largely, studied thorough- 
ly. reflected patiently. . It is a modol of 
echolarly culture and of finished and vigor- 
ous style.""—Boston Globe. 


THE CHILD'S BOOK OF RELIGION. For 
Sunday-schoola and Homes. Price $1.00. 


THE SAFEST CREED, AND OTHER Dıs- 
COURSES, 12mo, Cloth, 81.30. 


Not “food for babes," but full of augges- 
tion for earnest and thoughtfal men, 


STORIES FROM THE LIPS OF THE 
aoe With Frontispiece. Cloth, 


“The Parables are 60 re-told as to absorb 
the attention of the reader, and to fasten 
upon the mind whet the writer believes to 
have been the Impression the Savior meant 
to convey. Itisinstyle and thought a gu- 
perior book, and will interest alike young 
and old,”"—Zion's Herald (Methodist). 


STORIES OF THE PATRIABCHS. With 
Frontisplece. Cloth, $1.00. 


“A work of culture and taste; it will be 
welcome to all ages, and gives the aublimest 


lessons of manhood in tha simple | guage 
of a child,""—Springfleld — 


BELIEFS OF THE UNBELIZVERS. A 
Lecture, 12mo, Cloth, $1.00, 


TRANSCENDENTALISM IN NEW ENG- 
LAND. A History. With aketches and 
atudies of Emeraon, Alcott, Parker, Mar- 
garet Fuller, the Brook Farm Comma- 
alty, etc. gvo, Cloth extra, with steel por- 
tralt of the author, $2.60, 


THE LIFE OF THEODORE PARKER. svo. 
With Portralt, $3.00, 


The New York Tribune closes a fourand a 
half column review of this book by saying: 
“Jt holds up a remarkable specimen of ro- 
bust manliness whose form and lineaments 
oan be studied with equal advantage by 

ud and foe,” 


THE CRADLE OF THE CHRIST, A Study 

in Primitive Christianity, illustrating the 

rime importance of the Mi saianic Idea in 

e New Testament, as the key to the de- 

velopment of Christianity from Judaism 
Octavo, Cloth, $1.75. 


Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 
THE INDEX 231 Washington St., Boston. 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars a Year. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 


Vouume 10. 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, APRIL 3, 1879. 


WHOLE No. 484. 


LIBERAL LEAGUE PLATFORM 


For the Presidential Election of 1880, 
ADOPTED AT EOOHESTER., N. x., OOT, 26, 1877. 


1. TOTAL SEPARATION OF ORUROH AND Srarz, to de 
teed by amendment of the United States Constitu- 

: Including the equitable taxation of church p rty, 
tion of the public schools, abrogation of Babba- 
laws, abolition of chaplainctes, prohibition of pub- 
tions for religious p * and all other 


UCATION THB Basis OF UNIVERSAL 
‘anteed 


elementary education. 
nomination of candidates upon the above 


Worm was ed to a future Congress of the Na- 
— — 


` RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT 


PROPOSED AS A SUBSTITUTE FOE THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. s. CONSTITUTION. 


ARTICLE I. 
nor any State shall make 
any law respecting an establishment 


an any special privilege, im- 
to sect or ns body, or to 
munity, or advantage an religio! 7 


der ot axing the peo- 
ple of any State, either directly or indirectly, for the sup- 
ot or religious 


yor of any number of 
or N the freedom of 


presa, or the le posos- 
ð Government for a re- 


or of 
ly to assemble and to petition 


pul 
or her ta, privile or onpaolties 
prived of any of his rights, p gos or capacitat 


＋ alified for the performance of an 
vate or „or rendered’ incompetent to give evidence in 


* luntary mem 
norton 3.— Neither the United States, nor any Btate, 
Territory, nanio ality, or any otvil division of any 8 
or Terri , shall levy any tax, or make any „grant, or 
approp „ for the support, or in aid, any church, 
80 
tu , in whio 
order or sect shall be taught or inculcated, 


or in oh = * rites eater be — ape or for = 
or any religious charity or purpose 
ae order, er denomination whatsoever. P 
BOTION shall have power to enforce the 


various provisions of this Article by appropriatelegisiation. 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 


p no 10 r exemp us — 
1 We demand 


shall cease. 
4. nner 
Dy tho. govirumaks Inan De hed; and oe; y that 
use of the Bible in the public schools, whe ostenst- 


Diy as a text-book or avowedly as a book of religious wor- 
shall be prohibited. 
6. Wo demand that the appointment, by the President of 


the United States or by the ernors of various States, 
of all re! festivals and fasta shall w. conse. 
& We d that to Jaaicssa oath in courts and 


all laws looking to the enforcement of 
shail be abrogated, and that all laws 
b à impartial io mele, 
ts, an a 
emand that not oniy in the Constitutions of the 
Minos anui ‘of. (hA avers Dialak, hut, pine it tap 
or ad- 


United 
ractical admi: tlo: 

Fantage shali be conceded to Christianity or ma 0 
al 2 that 

@4 and administered on a — 1 — posisi Apa shat 

whatever changes shall prove necessary to this hall 

sonsistently, unflinchingly, and promptly made. 


Tue above is the platform of Tur Iron, 80 far as the 
editor is individ concerned. But no other ponia 
no organization, can be pu or truthfally held responsi- 
die for it without bis or its explicit approval. 

FEANCIS E. ABBOT. 


GLIMPSES. 


Hon. Axnprew D. WErre, President of Cornell 
University, has been nominated as minister to Ger- 
many. Professor William C. Russel, the Vice-Preal- 
dent, will, it is sald, act as President during his 
absence. 

A CALIFOBNIA judge has recently decided not to 
exclude the testimony of an atheist in court. This le 
commented on as an innovation. Of course It is an 
innovation, but it ought to become an authoritative 
precedent in such cases, 

Acoass1z is said to have uttered this pithy apoph- 
thegm: Whenever a new and startling fact is 
brought to light in science, people first say, ‘It ie not 
true,’ then that ‘It ie contrary to religion,’ and, lastly. 
that ‘Everybody knew It before.“ 

Tue BAPTIST newspapers all over the land are in 
a ferment of indignation because the Second Baptist 
Church of St. Louis, whose edifice was not long since 
burned, and who accepted the invitation of =a Jewish 
synagogue to worship in its temple (inspired, per- 
haps, by the same good-feeling which led the Jews to 
offer thelr building), Invited Christians of other 
names to partake of the Lord’s Supper with them. 

A GENEEOUS FRIEND of THE INDEX in Montreal, 
who has acquired no little reputation by his ingen- 
fous contributions to the Popular Sctence Monthly, 
sends to the paper a donation of ten dollars, accom- 
panied by these encouraging words: Let me thank 
you sincerely, not only for myself, but on behalf of 
the little circle here, for your recent editorials, par- 
ticularly the one on The Final Appeal in Morals.’ 
None of us have met anything else so clear and con- 
clusive on a subject of the deepest importance. THE 
INDEX ably fills a high place in journaliem, and I am 
sure many owe thelr best moral Instruction to lt. 
Herewith is a small contribution to help the paper 
along, and, were not times desperately bad, I should 
gladly send more.“ 

Miss Marre A. Brown’s translation of Nadeschda, 
2 poem in nine cantos by the famous Finnish poet, 
Johan Ludvig Runeberg, gives to the American 
reader in a beautiful form a most charming idyl of 
Russian life ander the reign of the first Catherine. 
The metre is very peculiar, and without rhyme, but 
ia carefully retained from the original The story is 
a sweet and tender one of Russian tyranny conquered 
at last by the patient purity and love of the poor serf- 
girl, Nadeschda. While not perfect in all respects, 
Miss Brown’s version ia on the whole very successful, 
and breathes the aroma of the truly poetic spirit, 
She publishes the book herself, in a very tasteful 
style, and may be addressed, Post-office Box 900, 
Boston. Price, $1.50. 

AT THE monthly meeting of the German Republi- 
can Central Committee, held at the Stenben House 
in New York City on March 21, this excellent resolu- 
on was adopted with only one dissenting vote: 
“Whereas, In a republic in which equal rights are 
guaranteed to all, the duties and obligations to the 
government should be borne by all alike; and 
whereas a discrimination is made In favor of religious 
congregations, which escape taxation and thus unjustly 
increase the burdens of the citizans; and whereas 
this favor ls abused in the erection of extravagant 
and untaxed edifices; therefore be it Resolved, that 
the Legislature of the State of New York be requested 
in the revision of the tax laws to provide for the tax- 
ation of church property.“ ; 

THEOKOLONA (Mississippi) Southern States speaks 
out for the “lost cause” without much regard for 
prudence: Tee, thank God, we have captured the 
Capitol, and in 1880 our man will walk up to the 
White House steps and take his seat In the presiden- 
tial chair, Then will our glorious triumph be com- 
plete. Then will we proceed to tear your amend- 
ments from the Constitution and trample them in 


the mire. Then will we break the shackle you have 
forged for the free, sovereign, and Independent Com- 
monwealths of the Union, Then will we recognize 
the right of secession, a right that Is not dead but 
sleeping, Then will we decorate the Capitol with the 
pictures of Davis and Lee and Stuart, and all the 
glorious leaders of a cause that is not lost but living 
still. Yes, thank God, we have captured the Capl- 
tol, and from that colgne of vantage we propose to 
rule the Republic In a way that will make your radi- 
cal laws and your radical leaders forever odious in 
America,” 

IN RESPONSE to a letter of the Secretary of the 
National Liberal League of America, Mr. Hargrave, 
the highly respected editor of the Freethought Jour- 
nal of Toronto, Canada, throws his influence on the 
aide of radical liberalism, and strengthens the cause 
of freedom and morality combined; It is almost un- 
necessary for me to state that I am In entire sympa- 
thy with my friend, Mr. Underwood, and his friends 
Mr, Abbot, Judge Hurlbut, and others, in the stand 
they have taken in the matter of ‘obscenity.’ We re- 
quire laws to panish persons who would, for the sake 
of gain, cater to depraved appetites, or arouse the 
passions of the young by placing before them obscene 
pictares and lewd descriptions, In my opinion, there 
should be laws, Federal and State, Dominion and 
Provincial, against the circulation of really obscene 
works through the malls or otherwise. If, therefore, 
you think that adding my name to the list of Vice- 
Presidents of the National Liberal League of Amer- 
len will strengthen In any way the cause of purity 
and good morals, you are at liberty to do 60.“ Mr. 
Hargrave’s name has been gladly added to that llet 
by the Directors, to fill the vacancy left by Mr. Froth- 
ingham’s withdrawal. 

GBEECE seoms to have spontaneously originated a 
movement analogous to Unitarianism: “The Greek 
Orthodox Church is at present threatened with a 
great schism, or, as it perhaps would be better to 
represent the case, its somewhat stagnating waters 
haye suddenly come into violent motion. Some 
years ago, one Makrakis, a man of eloquence, {ntelli- 
gence, and wealth, used to hold large religious meet- 
ings In his house at Athens. In 1872 he founded two 
echools, one In Athens and one in Piræus, in which 
children received free instraction; and In the follow- 
ing year he began to issue a religious periodical, The 
Word, and erected a church in Athens. His ideas of 
reform, he had gathered from the very earliest period 
of the Christian Church. He rejected the authority 
of bishops and synoda, all fasts, the worship of saints, 
and the whole liturgy of the Greek Orthodox Church. 
As far as possible, he sought to reduce religion toa 
pure relation between God and individual man, and 
the ideas of church and congregation were held In a 
very vague and floating form, There was a kind of 
administration, but no kind of government. His fol- 
lowers confessed to each other and partook of the 
Lord’s Supper at every divine service. In spite of 
his radicalism, he found great sympathy, even among 
the clergy of the Established Church. Several 
priests joined him, teaching in his school and offici- 
ating in his church, and everything went on calmly 
and peacefully. But last year the Greek Govern- 
ment, which hitherto had taken no notice of the 
movement, suddenly determined to interfere; and it 
did so in s most clumsy, unpractical, and violent 
manner, It closed the schools, confiscated the 
church building, banished the priesta to some distant 
monasteries to do penance, and undertook, with one 
single blow, to sweep out of existence the whole 
affair. It has deen mistaken, however. Makrakis 
has issued one protest after the other; a great literary 
controversy has arisen; the monks have grown 
fanatic; the whole population has come into commo- 
tion; and a general uproar has been raised, which 
the Government Is utterly unable to still,” 
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LOCAL AUXILIARY LIBERAL LEAGUES 


Ohartered by the National Liberal League of 
America. 


FLORmnOE, Mass.—President, Seth Hunt; Secretary, Olar- 
ence E, Brown. 
Issued tothe President and Secretary on behalf of 
the Florence Liberal 6, 
Byrmacuse, N.Y.—President, John W. Truesdell; Secretary, 
Mra, Nettie C. Truesdell. 
Issued to the President and Beoretary on behalf of 
the Onondaga County Liberal 2 
N. T.—- President, Thomas J. Hennessey; Secre- 


* 
tary, Thomas page. 
Issued to the President and Becretary on behalf of 
the any ae nr TE — 5 
4s8.—Presiden v. M. J. Bavage; Secretary, 
Misa Jane F. Titoomb, 5 S 
Issued to the President and Secretary on behalf of 
the First Liberal League of Boston, Mass, 
Passaro gar; Sete, J. H. Adamson; Secre- 
Issaed to the President and Secretary on behalf of 
the Passaic City Liberal League. 
a N David Prince; Secretary, 


„NM. Meek, 
Issued to the President and Secretary on behalf of 
the Jacksonville Liberal League. 
N.Y.—President, Anson O. Allen; Secretary, 
Hume H. Cale. 
Issued to the President and Secretary on behalf of 
the Jefferron Liberal League of Rochester. 
OxxLsxa, Mass.—Preaident, J, A. J, Wilcox; Secretary, 
Ben]. H. Crandon, 
Issued to the President and Secretary on behalf of 
the Chelsea Liberal League. 

N.B.—The above is an acknowledgment of the fact that 
a charter is due and will be sent as soon as possible. 
Local Auxiliary Liberal Leagues originally chartered by 
the “National Liberal League“ will receive charters from 
the “National Liberal League of America” without extra 
obarge, if they send a certified copy of their vote to ac- 
cept the following invitation :— 

“ Voted, That all Local Leagues that approve the forma- 
tion of the National Liberal League of America are in- 
vited to dissolve thelr connection with the old League, 
and to join this League,” 


WHEREAS, The Co 
League, assembled at Syracuse, October 26 and 27, 
1878, to which we were delegates, was radical! 
divided into two parties, one favoring total repeal, 
and the other opposed to such repeal, of certain la we 
of the United States relating to the circulation of 
obecene literature; and 

WEEREAS, The whole 8 was, by the prop- 
oaition of the majority and the consent of the minor- 
ity, dropped from the consideration of the present 


patel and 

HEREAS, The subsequent nomination and eleo- 

tion of the chief executive officers for the eneulng 
„ inclading the Preeident, were made by the ma- 

Jority dependent u their expressed opinion on the 

question which had been thus dis of, to the sur- 

prise and deep disappointment of the minority; and 

WHEREAS, The minority cannot but Os gel this 
action of the majority as a breach of faith and an 
unjust act to the minority; therefore, 

esotved, That we, the und „ t 
the animus, aims, and resulta of such p A 
and hereby withdraw from the session of the Con- 
gross, to take auch action as wo may in the future 

eem advisable. 

Resolved, That we believe that the existing United 
States laws st obscenity need to be reformed 
and amended, belng now in several particulars 
oppreselve in the modes of administration and in the 
penato; at we are in favor of proper lara, by 

tate and National Governments, against the publi- 
cation and circulation of obscene literature, tending 
to corrupt the morals of youth. 

The following names were subscribed to the above 
resolutions :— 

Rig b Oori-B R dee Hariom, 


Z. T. WATERYS, Syracum, N. F. F. D, HUNT, Scott, N. F. 
Herrin G. TRUESDALL, Syro-Frawols E. ABBOT, Cambridge, 


cuss, N.F. s 
G@uetavos K Gomupon, MiM. N. LADT, Aay, E 
antes, J. H. Apamson, Passaic City, 
HAERIFT A. MILLS, Sr N.J. 
BARAH B, OTIB, Boston, Mass. 
Mau, Horn WSI LI. Boston, Moss. 


Yeu yetteville, N.Y. D, G. ORANDOM, Chelsea, Masa 
„. * e, V. T. „ G. * . le 
B. F. Uspenwoon, Thorndiže, CHARLES S, a, Ngu. 


ass, Jonn W. TRURSDELL, Spra- 
obne O. HumusuT, Al- cuss, N.Y. 


N.Y. 
F. STARE, Rochester, N. F. 
unk, Chelsea, Mass. 4 2552690 Albany, 
JOBS NILL, Water „V. . N. T. 


EA. SAWTELLE, Boston, Mass. M. BOHLESING BE, Adany, N. F. 

TE ‘Abasy, N.Y. Jon PREST, Albany, N, Y. 

KB, Rochester, N. F. g. D. B. Mg, Syracuse, F. F. 
T. P. HALLOWSLL, 
ass. 
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Is Liberalism Moral ? 


A DISOOURSE PREACHED BEVORE THM FIRST FREE RELIG- 
TOUS SOCIETY OF LYNN, Ann W, 1870, 


BY L. K. WASHEBUEN. 


There is a system of thought and faith which is 
known by the general term of liberalism. This sys- 
tem comprises the thought which is opposed to the 

hilosophy of absolutism, and the falth which is an- 
— ic to the doctrines of Ohristlanlty. Liberal- 
ism has been called immoral. It is charged that lib- 
erallom leaves the Individual without moral restraint; 
that It affirms no other guide of human action than 
ersonal inclination or caprice; that it recognizes no 

w which the individual is bound to and, 
consequently, that a man may do what he pleases, 
and defiantly ask society what it is going to do 
about It f 

Were this charge true, we should disavow all con- 
nection with liberalism, and join its opponenta in 
their endeavor to overthrow its principles; but, In- 
stead of that, we p e to defend our position as a 
liberal. Some have thought the wiser course for lib- 
erals to pursue was to answer the accusation by al- 
lence; but silence to-day would be a confession that 
the charge is true. Liberals must defend themselves 
againat a spurious liberalism. This ls the demand of 
the hour, and all who love the right and true will not 
shrink from doing thelr duty. Events have forced 
liberals where they cannot wave aside this charge of 
immorality without leaving themselves talnted with 
suspicion. We must speak, and with no ambiguity 
in our language, The only course for us is to avow 
our faith in moral principles, and then to live in such 
a manner that our actions cannot In any way be ar- 


rages ost such N 
deplore dissensions, and regret that the necessity 
has for liberals to defend their falth against 


those who claim to accept the principles of liberalism 
and who enroll th ves under Its name. But i 
prefer division rather than to have liberalism rest in 
silence under thia charge of immorality. What we 
should do is to declare in plain, fearlees speech our 
opposition to those social ideas which tend to the de- 
structlon of the marriage system, and which leave 
only sexual considerations to determine the relations 
of the sexes. Free religion ought not to bear the 
odlum of these ideas, e It ia rightfully jealous 
of liberty, It cannot endorse license, I would have 
tres religion command the world's respect; the respect 
of those persons who belleve ln social order, In hus- 
band and wife, in fenig: and home. Where yna find 
the highest regard for the rightfal relations between 
man and woman; where you find the family altar 
bright and pure with the fire of lawful affection; 
where you find homes pervaded by mutual esteem 
and moral rectitude, there will you find that atmos- 


recognize Individual and social morality as essential 
to human character, and to the preservation of bu- 
man society. 

We may regret that any reproach has been cast 
upon the liberal name, and shrink from the task of 
defending it; but the duty has been Imposed upon us 
and we cannot shirk It without being guilty o moral 
cowardice. I would see the columns of liberalism 
solid in thelr attacks upon the false theology and 
false philosophy of Christianity, I, at the same time, 
they are solid in thelr defence of what is right and 
ja in human conduct; but bettar that they be 

roken and scattered than march under the banner 
of Immorality, and with no higher purpose than to 
ege of living independent of moral re- 


It has deen said that the accuzation of being Im- 
moral, which bas been made ust liberallam, comes 
from a Christian source, and hence ls unworthy our 
notice; that it is but a variation of the slander of in- 
fidelity which the Christian Church has heaped upon 
those who have denied the Infallibility of its d as. 
Granting that the charge originated in the Christian 
Church, it does not remove from us the obligation to 
answer it. Let us not attempt to disguise facts. We 
must not remain silent through fear to offend some 
one by our speech, The policy of silence cannot be 
ad We must openly deny the charge brought 
agaist liberalism, and disavow all sympathy with the 
ideas which have invited the accusation, 

It is well known that a clase of persona who regard 
the present Jaws in relation to marriage aa infringe- 
ments upon man’s personal Iibarty,—as not binding 
men women morally,—ss tyrannical and unjust, 
have Identified themselves with IIberallam; and d 
ts on account of the connection of such persons with 
the liberal movement that it is charged with being im- 
moral. I have thus plainly stated the case, that con- 
demnation, If any deserved, may fall where it 
belongs. Asa liberal, as a free religionist, I protest 

nat belng made to bear the odium of theorles 
which I do not accapt and which I hold as detrimen- 
tal to the moral well-being of humanity. We need 
social reform; we do not want social disease. I am 
ready to work anywhere to help mankind, and will 
not withhold my volce in the cause of progresa or 
truth; but I am unwilling to be placed where I do 
not belong, or to bear the reproach which belongs to 


others. 

Free on is not on trial; it {s what has been as- 
sociated with free religion. Under the broader term 
of liberalism have those socialistic theories which are 
called |jmmoral sought a refuge. Let no mistake be 
made in respect to the charge upon which liberalism 
ls arraigned. It is not arraigned for any difference 
of opinion on theological subjecta. It is not accused 
on religious grounds, but on moral junds. It is 
not charged with irreligion, but with immorality. 
The lasne before the world le thla: Ie liberalism 
moral or immoral?” or, in plain words, Is free re- 
ligion for or agalnat what ls known as free love ?”’ 

t is the duty of every liberal to place himself right 
on this question. It is the duty of avery liberal 
speaker openly and honestly to declare his opposl- 

on to free love, or openly and honestly to acknowl- 
edge his acceptance of it. We want every liberal 
platform cleared from the Imputation of being in 
sympathy with this doctrine, or we want to know 
what platforms sympathize with it. 

I reject free love in whole and in part. I donot 
accept one of Its principles as I understand them. I 
repudiate utterly all that belongs to the word or 
with it, and want nothing to do with it. I eve 
it ls an evil, a foul disease in our social body. I re- 
fuse to endorse it, and assert that it is not connected 
with free religion in any way. Wherever free love 
has become associated with iiberalism, we would esy 
to liberals, as Paul said to the Corinthians in refar- 
ence to the pollution of idolatry : „Be ye separate. 
and tonach not the unclean thing.” It ls the duty of 
every man and woman who loves right, trath, honor, 
moral purity, and whatever ís good and fair to speak 
and act against this doctrine. We want free plat- 
forms, but we want clean ones, While we would 
not sacrifice our E we will not surrender our 
character. I belleve in liberty, but in obeying the 
laws of liberty liberalism cannot afford to diare- 
gard the demands of morality, The political fres- 
dom which Americans have won is a national bless- 
ing, and that higher freedom which every human 
belug may enjoy—freedom of conscience,—is eve 
person’a right. I would not say to another, Do as 
command 42 to do,“ but, what the laws of 
Nature and the universal resson of man declare 
right.” We want free thought, free speech, and free 
conduct; but when lawlessness and licentiousness 
claim the sanction of liberty for their acts, it is time 
to protest against such claim. When liberty leads 
the world to virtue,—when liberty leads the world to 
health, peace, and happiness,—when liberty leads the 
world to better living and better doing, then does It 
fulfil Its high and giorlous mission. But when it 
breaks down the moral safeguards of society, it le 
time to have a warrant issued for Its arrest, The 
moral arch is one in which we cannot have a single 
loose stone. We must have positive convictions 
grounded in the moral lence of mankind, and 
positive obedience to the laws grounded upon that 
experience. Do not imagine you can map out life 
withont conscience. Do not suppose that yon can 
have human society without some distinction of right 
and wrong being made between human acta, 

Because liberalism opened wide its doors, It does 
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not follow that it adopts every frantic and foolish 
whim of those who enter its doors. The large 
majority of liberala are sensible, moral men and 
women, and, while they are justly indignant at any 
attempt to deprive man of his rights, they are jealous 
of their good nafne. To charge upon the great mass 
of liberal thinkers any responsibility for the evils 
growing ont of the free-love theory, ia to do them an 
injustice, Free religion le nothing if not moral, 

t will be sald that we are gro conservative, that 
we are adopting Christian methods and habits, and 
that our protest means, “I am holier than thou.“ 
Do not be frightened by any auch absurd insinua- 
tions. If to be radical la to disregard all moral con- 
siderations and distinctions, I cannot be a radical; 
and if to declare publicly that I prefer morality to 
immorality is to be pharisaical, then put me down as 
a pharises. We do not make any profeasions of gu- 
periority when we say we cannot be identified with 
thoes who advocate the doctrines of free love. Wedo 
not adopt any creed by saying that we reverence the 
authority of the moral law. We do not make any 
confession of faith when we say we belleve in living as 
good a life as we can. I have faith in liberalism and 
confidence in liberals, and belleve that our movement 
is in the right direction; but the social parasite of free 
love which has fastened to Its body must be cast off. 
As Mr. Abbot forcibly says: The first interest of 
Uberals to-day is a thoroughly reformed liberalism,” 

We do not hr ay that every person can be a moral 
colossus, nor that every liberal will keep himself 
“nnepotted from the world.“ It ls to be expected 
that human nature will develop according to its own 
lawe, and not by any theories which we may devise 
for Its development; but neither la it to be expected 
that human beings will fashion their lives upon brute 
models, nor frame statutes for human government 
which ars copled from actions in the avimal king- 
dom. We know full well that love is human when 
in a haman breast; that Nature will out; that man 
has the precedents of s hundred vices to excuse his 
evil conduct, and temptations in a hundred forme to 
swerve him from the path of right. But, neverthe- 
less, we belleve in man as a moral being; that virtue 
is not a lost art; that Innocence did not perish when 
banished from Eden; and that there is that within 
human nature from which can be carved the statue 
of manhood and womanhood. We can consent to 
no lowering of the moral standard. 

Liberalism has ever insisted upon the power and 
dignity of human nature. It has preached a pure 
morality, and held up a lofty ideal for men to follow, 
This is its mission still, and it will not abandon it. 
The world moves when man grows better. To find 
what le high, we must climb high, We cannot see 
the stars with our face to the ground. 

Men will be certain to slip without spreading 
under their feet. They will be sure to fall without 
patting etambling-blocks in their path. 

I do not believe in canonizing vice. Free love may 
be a saint, but I do not see it so. Immorality ma 
be a reformer, but we cannot work under its stand- 
ard. Lawlessness may be the ‘‘eureka”’ of moral en- 
deavor, and social anarchy the “‘excelelor”’ of govern- 
mental attempts; but we very much donbt it. The 
abolition of marriage may be the E) Dorado which 
the diesatisfied soul has been seeking, but we fear It 
would prove to be only a ter Inferno, Fres love 
may be an “angel in disguise,” but it is so com- 
pletely disguised that no one could ever diecover lta 


angelic features. If one st all, it ie a fallen one. 


We may pity it; we cannot embrace It. 

We need the reign of good-senae on earth. We 
need a universal law in morale. We want a public 
opinion which will hold men to moral utterance and 
moral behavior. Morality in Ita majesty standa like 
an Olympus, the abode of the gods. On ite heights 
dwell health, happinean, and peace. Every rosd on 
earth should lead to it. Every guide-board of life 
should point to it. To forsake the moral path, la to 
become s “Wandering Jew’ over the face of the 


This reproach which Christianity has cast o 
Uberallsm will not stick. The grand purpose of free 
religion will not be defeated by andeavoring to 
fasten to its name the 2 of theories it rejects. 
Liberalism in its legitimate undertaking is a moral 


erneade. It is the gospel of human goodness. It 
affirms man’s power to righteous, and his duty to 
de righteous, It assaila immorality as hidden in the 


Christian doctrine of vicarious atonement. It would 
stamp out every false thing that crawle upon the 
earth, from a vice to an authoritative priesthood, It 
offers no justification for wrong-doing, but the 
chance to do better. Liberalism allows men to apeak 
without muzzling them, and to go out of her sight 
without thinking them engaged lu mischief. It 
trusts man to read all books, and teaches him to ac- 

t the in all and the bad in none. 
believe what he must, and asks him only to be honest 
and eincere In his faith. 

Christianity made man a god, but cut him down to 
a brute, It made a paradise for him to start In, and 
a hell for him to end In. The Christian religion calls 
man a worm, an evil and corrupt creature. Free re- 
ligion is working to rescue man from the moral degra- 
dation into which Christianity has plunged him. It 
7 the risen man, and tells him to rise higher, 

t would lead him out of poverty, out of superstition, 
out of suffering and misery. Tt wonld take the 
world’s foot from off bis neck, and the Charch’s hand 
oat of his pocket. 

Free religion belleves in man first, last, and for- 
ever, and wants everything that ls done on earth to 
be done for his happinem and improvement. It be- 
Hevea In the virtues of life, In teaching and in practising 
them. It has no faith In the nese that has to be 
canned to be kept. It wants the character which can 
stand the sun, the rain, and the air; a man who will 
Det perish when the weather changes, and whose 


moral foundation will not be shaken by the frosts of 
adverse circumstances; a man with a pedeatal of 
moral granite beneath his feet, who la firm in all the 
papos of life. Liberalism cannot be betrayed nor 
ta aims defeated by Christianity trying to make It 
reaponsible for the free-love heresy. It disclaims all 
sympathy with it, and defends itself against it. Lib- 
eralism is free and moral, and ita purpose is to make 
man free and moral. 


(for Tas Impex.) 
ESTHETIC DIFFERENCES SUBJEOTIVE. 


BY WILEY BRITTON. 


No. VI. 


The connection between the development of the 
esthetic sentiments and the nature of the environ- 
ment has been traced as far as needful. It will be 
well now to direct our attention briefly to some of 
the more Important subjective or structural condi- 
tions, to which are due differences in wsthetic taste, 
Before proceeding, however, afew words may be use- 
fully set down In explaustlon of what la meant by 
subjective conditions, I think It ls Important that 
we should have clear ideas on this point at the ont- 
set. Uneducated people, and very many who are not 
designated by thie term, speak of hearing the sounds 
of strings, etc., of seelng certain colo objecta, of 
tasting sweet or bitter things, and of touching hot or 
cold, hard or soft bodies; and no doubt truly believe 
that the strings sound, that the objects are of given 
colors, that sugar is sweet and quinine bitter, that 
steel la hard and caontchouc soft,—that ls, that these 
things possess the qualities asserted of them, ln them- 
selves, 

These erroneous notions mast be brashed awa 
from the mind, even though they appear self-evi- 
dently true to the great majority of mankind. The 
string does not sound: it only vibrates. We must 
divest our minds of the thought that the sound is 
conveyed from the string throngh the alr to the ear, 
and through the auditory canal and complex struct- 
ure of the ear to our consciousness, The fact is, the 
sound originates in ourselves; is the sensation pro- 
duced by the viuenting string, but has nothing what- 
ever in common with It. The vibrating string throws 
the particles of air surrounding it into an oscillatory 
movement, which movement le propagated in the 
form of a wave from porde to particle, until the 
sérial particles next to the auricle receive the impulse 
and are set in motion, and in turn communicate their 
motion through the anditory canal to the drum or 
—.— of the ear, causing it to vibrate; and the 
vibrations of this membrane are transmitted throu, 
the chain of amall bones of the ear called the ossicles 
of the tympanum, to a small reservoir of fluid In the 
labyrinth, in which a further vibratory movement ia 
eet up. The fluid in the labyrinth bathes the ex- 
tremities of the auditory nerve, and any disturbance 
of It le quickly communicated to and Induces in the 
auditory nerve-fibres a molecular change which is con- 
veyed through the auditory nerve in the form of a cur- 
rent to the brain, and on arrival there produces the 
phenomenon recognized as the perception of sound. 

Again, almost every one says, and most belleve, 
that a soldiers coat is blue, Thle ts an error similar 
to that of the vibrating string. All we know is, that 
the coat possesses the quality of producing the sensa- 
tion we term blue, without adding anything to our 
knowledge as to what blue le, In Itself. The rays of 
light proceeding from the coat or any object we call 
blue w the particles of luminous ether between 
the eye and coat, or object, into a vibratory moye- 
ment which ia propagated in the form of wavea of a 
given length and velocity, which science has meas- 
ured. These ether waves pass through the cornea, 
lens, and vitreons humor, and, taking effect upon the 
little roda and cones in the exte or hindermost 
layer of the retina, induce in them a molecular 
change which is propagated as a nervous current 
through the optic nerve to the brain, and on arrival 
there produce the sensation we call blus. Once 
more, when sugar or quinine takes effect on the 
nerves of taste, there arises the sensation which we 
call sweet or bitter; yet we are mo more authorized 
to Infer that these su ces are sweet or bitter in 
themselves than we are authorized to infer that the 
string sounds or that the coat ls blue. And in re- 
gard to the sense of feeling, too, we may remark that 
the sensations of pressure and temperature do not in 
the least help us to say whether s given body is hard 
or soft, hot or cold, in itself. For Instance, If one 
hand be somewhat raised in temperature and the 
other correspondingly lowered in temperature, and 
both dipped into water that marks a given tempera- 
tare by the thermometer, the water will produce s 
sensation of warmth in one hand, and a sensation of 
coldnese in the other. At any rate, the water will 
not produce the same sensation of temperature to 
both hands, but will seem warmer or colder to one 
hand than to the other. 

While we may accept the adage, De gustibus non 
est disputandum,” we shall find that the common say- 
ing, There Is no accounting for tastes,” is untrue. 
Easy formuls like this, expressing apparently famll- 
far truths, quickly obtain currency, and have no 
doubt too often been the sources of long standing 
and deep-rooted errors, Among errors of this kind, 
we may mention those familiar expressions, “What 
every one says must be true,“ and The voice of the 
people la the voice of God.” The fact that no two 

raons perfectly agree in thelr esthetic tastes 

as perhaps been, from a very early period in the 
history of our race, familiar to almost every one 
endowed with an ordinary degree of Intelllgence. 
Though this fact has been long familiar, no light 
could be cast apes the subject while men were satis- 
fled to accej thout questioning what they had al- 
ways h spoken as a truth unquestionable. 


That the blind are unable to discriminate contrasts 
lu colors, or the deaf unable to discriminate contrasts 
in timbre and pitch In sounds, is clear enough to 
every one lu malon of his normal faculties. And 
the inability of the blind or the deaf to discriminate 
contrasta in colors or In sounds js at once known to 
be due to structural imperfections of thelr organs of 
sight or of hearing. To the conalderation of the 
structural differences in these organs, then, we may 
mostly confine ourselves in accounting for differences 
in msthetic taste. The constitutional or physiologt- 
cal state of the Individual is also an important fac- 
tor that enters Into a phase of the question, and will 
therefore claim a share of our attention In the course 
of our remarks. Factors of minor Importance may 
be passed over. 

o those who have given but little attention to the 
physiology of the senses, a few remarks on the struct- 
ure and functions of the visual and auditory organs 
will be useful in comprehending more clearly the 
substance of the argument. Let us take firat the or- 
ganization of the eye, the window to the soul thro’ 
which are received impressions that arouse by 
the greater number of our wsthetic feelings. It is 
not needfal for our present purpose to trace the gen- 
esis of retinal nerve-fibres and the different parts in 
the organization of the developed mammalian or hu- 
man eye. The eye is generally, as we all know, very 
nearly spherical in shape, and is composed of mem- 
branes and humors, About four-fifths of the outer 
Iper of the wall of the globe, called the sclerotic or 
white of the eye, is formed of à hard, opaque, thick 
tunic, and serves as a 3 coveri 3 
under the sclerotic ls the choroid, chocolate- colo 
and rich in blood vessels. It is com of three 
layers, the inmost of which conslats of small cells, 
bearing pigmentary granules, and fe so ATTA as to 
resemble a tesselated pavement. Lining the inner 
surface of the choroid is the retina, an extremely del- 
{cate and almost 15 7 membrane. It la In fact 
nothing else than the flattened extension of the optic 
nerve; and, extending nearly as far as the ciliary 
pore and crystalline lens, surrounds the vitreous 

umor filling the posterior cavity of the globe. It te 
composed of a great number of minute rods and 
cones, perhaps not more than one-thousandth of an 
—. lo * — r — inch in 
length, p closely together an posed perpen- 
dicularly to its surface, Examined by the — aaa 
scope, it presents a delicate mosaic or tesselated 
pavement of the extremities of the optic nerve, the 
rode and cones directly opposite to the pupil being 
much more closely packe! ther those situ- 
ated E it. And the light of tecent investi- 
gations in histology makes it almost certain that each 
of these little rods and cones is supplied with a seps- 
rate nerve-fibril, capable of independent stimulation 
and excessively sensitive and ready to change, a 
capable of giving out molecular motion in changing. 
The cornea is a transparent membrane forming the 
anterior fifth of the globe, and ls fitted Into the acle- 
rotic in the manner of à watch-crystal over the metal 
face of a watch. At a distance of perhaps two or 
three lines behind the cornes, like the dial plate be- 
hind the Watch erti, is the membranous cartaln 
called the iris; and the circular ops In ita middle 
is the pupil. The office of the pupil fa to regulate 
the number of rays of light requisite to the proper 
stimulation of the retina in the functlon of sight. 
The optic nerve ls composed of a vast number of 
closely compressed filaments, and enters the posterior 
art of the globe rather to the inner or nasal side. 
he aqueous humor le a limpid transparent fuld, and 
filla the anterior chamber of the eye; that ts, the space 
between the cornea and iris. Between the aqueous 
and vitreous humora is the crystalline lens, a circular 
and highly transparent body, which, in the human 
eye, lo about four lines in diameter and a little more 
an one in thickness, with Its axis in a line with the 
centre of the pupil In front, and toa point near the 
yellow spot in the background of the eye. The vit- 
reous humor is almost a perfectly transparent albu- 
minous fluid of about the consistence of thin jelly. 
and occuples the posterior three-fourths of the globe, 
The cornes, the aqueous humor, the pupil, the crys- 
talline lens, and the vitreous humor form the differ- 
ent media through which rays of light emanating 
from external objects reach the retina and produce 
the sensation of sight. To treat further of the mor- 
phology of the eye, and of the functions of all ita 

{fferant parts, would lead us too far out of the be 
For a more comprehensive underetanding of ita mech- 
anism, the reader must be referred to special treatises. 
on the subject; or he may extract the eye of an anl- 
mal and by it carefully lnatruct himself to 
much advantage. 

We may now proceed to the consideration of some 
of the differences In ssthetic taste due to structural 
imperfections in the organ of sight. Let os take 
firat the color-blind, A case came under my notice 
some years ago of a boy who was absolutely blind to 
all rays of light that Impinged upon hla retina, ex- 
cept those proceeding from a green object. As his 
retinal nerve-fibres . only to a single set of 
ethereal undalationa of a given length and velocity, 
visual impressions could excite in bim no ideas corre- 
sponding to our Ideas of the other colors of the 
ocala There la also what ls generally known as 

„or innate Imperfections in the perceptions 
of colors. Thig defect of vision discovered by Dal- 
ton in himself Induced him to investigate the sub- 
ject by a series of observations made on himself. 
Other savans have taken up the subject, and It is 
now known that the number of persone affected with 
this visual imperfection is m more considerable 
than le generally supposed,—probably about one in 
twenty, according to the estimate of Professor Plerre 
Prevost. And various facta presented in the me- 
molrs of different eminent savans show very con- 
clusively that persons affected with this infirmity 
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produce white. For Instance, red and green, blue 
and orange, and violet and yellow are complement- 
aries. By avery simple experiment, we can ascer- 
tain the complementaries of these colors, if there le 
no defect of our vision. If, after a rather prolonged 
contemplation of a deep-red object under a 2 
light, we turn our eyes upon a white und, it wil 
resent s green tint; and vice versa. In contemplat- 
in the same manner blue and yellow, we get their 
complementaries, orange and violet. And under cer- 
tain conditions of health and age, we may ses a com- 
plementary negative image of the object thus con- 
templated. Dalton recognized in the solar rag 
tat two or at most three colors, the yellow, the blue, 


and perhaps the purple. But his yellow comprised 
the red, orange, yellow, and n of the normal eye; 
and his blue he confounded with purple. Yellow 


and orange were therefore the only colors he saw like 
the rest of the world. But the complementaries of 
these two colors, violet and blue, were to him pale 
blue and crimson respectively. We might pursue 
the analysis of this class of Imperfections in the per- 
ceptions of colors much further, but It would draw 
the argument out to too t n length. It will per 
hape be asked, What is the explanation of these phe- 
nomena of vision? Why, for Instance, does the yel- 
low of 8 consist of the red, orang yellow, 
and green of the normal eye? Profoundly interest- 
ing as these questions are, complete answers cannot 
de given here, The perception of a given color, how- 
ever, is known to be due to the number and length 
of waves of luminous ether that takes effect upon 
the nervous fibres of the retina in a given time. If 
the longest waves with the least vibratory velocity 
reach the eye from the upper end of the spectrum, 
and decompose the unstable nerve matter in the ends 
of the retinal nerve fibres, the sensation of a red 
color ia the result, If the shortest waves with the 
peston vibratory velocity reach the eye from the 
wer end of the spectrum, and take effect upon the 
retina in the same manner, the sensation of a violet 
color is the result. But a person whose retinal nerve- 
fibres undergo no molecular change or sympathetic 
vibration when the longest waves with the least vi- 
bratory velocity from the upper end of the spectrum 
strike them, will have no sensation of color answer- 
ing to red of the normal eye. 
waves that produce the sensations of colors 
in velocity from four hundred and thirty-nine 
billions to six"hundred and ninety-seven billions per 
second. It thus seems possible that a highly com- 
plex and perfect eye might distinguish an almoat 
unlimited namber of tints, or that there may be prac- 
tically an unlimited number of differences A percep- 
tions of colore, due to structural differences of the 
e. Whether those laboring with such defects of 
fon as Dalton appreciate form the same as people 
with normal eyes, is not shown in the memoirs con- 
sulted, We may suspect, however, that they might 
be competent critics of marble statuary (untinted), 
sa the raya proceeding from what we call white ob- 
jects give them visual sensations not differing from 
the rest of the world. The cornea and stalllne 
lens might, I think, be of auch structure and compo- 
sition as to give all objects whose rays pase through 
them and form an Image on retina, an appearance of 
having greater length or breadth than they present to 
the natural eye, But there would be some difficulty 
In . defects of vision of this kind; and 
unless an Individual had one eye that saw everything 
Uke normal eyes, we would rarely hear of such cases 
even if they existed. There are well authenticated 
cases, however, In which the eyes of the same lindi- 
vidual do sometimes differ in respect to thelr ＋ er 
of defectiveness. Mr. Herbert Spencer, In his 
ciples of Psychology (vol. 2, p. 249), refers to two 
casos, In each of which the eye least appreciative of 
colors ls most appreciative of forms. It seems v. 
likely, too, that if investigations were made wi 
proper care, It would turn out that such cases are b 
mo means isolated. And then there is another kin 
of defective vision, in which the Individual ls long- 
sighted in one eye and near-slghted ln the other. 
An acquaintance informs me that she has a relative 
with one eye near-sighted and the other normal. 
Probably moet opticians could give some Interesting 
experiences in regard to the different kinds of defec- 
tive sight, Investigations into the chromatic aberra- 
tions of the eye have now established the fact be- 
— question, that our organ of vision ia not, as was 
aspen f supposed, absolutely achromatic. It cannot 
be absolutely achromatic, for thla reason: The white 
light of the sun, which is composed of the colored 
rays of the spectrum, in ng obliquely through 
a transparent medium of a given density into a 
transparent medium of a differant density, ia re- 
fracted, and also undergoes dispersion to some ex- 
tent. While some raye of light are streaming into 
the eye in the direction of the axes of the cornes and 
crystalline lens, other rays of light are streaming into 
it at all angles, up to an obliquenese of something 
like 80° la yand 60° vertically. Other defects 
of vision, such as epberical aberration, astigmatism, 
sia pin spot, the venous ahanoa otc., could be 
welt upon if our space perm. 3 
When we consider the great differences in dis- 
tances st which nearsighted and far-sighted people 
see objects distinctly; when we further consider that 
the form and color of an object can be best appreci- 
ated only when it is seen within the limits of ocular 
adaptation or distinct vision; and when we take Into 
account the various defecta of vision above referred 
to,—we see how impossible it is for many people to 
view things alike from the same stand-point, and 
oi as it ia for them to differ in their æsthetic 
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It is the law of all organic structures on the face of 
the earth, whether vogetable or animal, that sooner 
or later their existence Is terminated by death or dieso- 
lution. They are distinguished from inorganic bodies 
in that they come Into existence as scarcely percepti- 
ble specks, grow In bulk, attain to maturity, decay 
and dle. a vital energies by which the circle of 
actions and reactions necessary to life is sustained 
having attained maturity at length begin to decline, 
and finally become susted. Inorganic bodies 
. their existance unalterably and forever, un- 
ess some mechanical force or some chemical agent 
separates their particles or alters their composition; 
but in every living tody its vital motions inevitably 
cease sooner or later, from the operation of causes 
that are Internal and inherent In its frame. And 
this seems to have been the constitution of organic 
bodies since the first dawn of life on this world, The 
record of the rocks exhibite to us traces of death 
and reproductlon among animals, on even a | 
scale than that which we now witness, The simpler 
the structure of an animal, the lesa Is its faculty for 
eelf{-preservation; bat Nature makes amends for thla 
by increased fertility. In proportion as the nervous 
system increases In complexity does the anlmal ex- 
tend its range of the environment in which it seeks 
for subsistence, and in which it learns to defend itself 
from enemies, and In the same proportion ite Ille 
lengthens and Its fertility decreases. The same law 
holds good with man; the inferior and lees cultured 
races among whom we live are more fertile, have 
larger families, than the more cultured, and many 
people disquiet themselves unnecessarily at the pros- 
pect of the Inferior races overranning the world; but 
although greater numbers are born; they have less 
faculty for self-preservation, greater numbers suc- 
cumb to the dangers round abont them, fewer in pro- 

rtion see maturity or old age. The law, then, 

that every organic structure should terminate 
Its existence by death, it becomes an Interesting in- 
quiry what means Nature has adopted to prevent 


auch knowledge being a burden to the creatures she 
has made, and embittering their existence while in 
life. Wi to the lower creatures, there seems 
no reason to doubt that she withholds from them all 


knowledge of death as the end of their existance, 
There is no evidence to show that any creature lower 
than man has ita enjoyment of life impaired by any 
premonition of death, By depriving them of reflec- 
tive faculties, Nature has kindly and effectually with- 
drawn from them this evil, In consequence, they 
live in as full enjoyment of the present as lf they 
were assured of every agreeable sensation belng 
eternal, Death takes the Individual by surprise. 
This is specially the case with the herbivorous anl- 
mals. The carnivora are prompted to steal upon 
thelr victims with the unexpected suddenness of a 
mandate of annibilation. hey are also impelled 
to inflict death in the most Instantaneous and least 
painful method. The ti and lion spring from 
their covers with the rapidity of tbe thunderbolt, and 
one blow of their tremendous paws inflicted at the 
junction of the head with the neck produces instan- 
taneous death, The eagle strikes its sharp beak into 
the spine of the birds which it devours, and thelr 
agony endures scarcely for an instant. When a dog 
catches a rat, his firat effort is a violent shake whic! 
effectually extinguishes ali feeling in ita prey. Dr. 
Livingston narrates In his travels that he was much 
struck by a similar circumstance when he fell into 
the jaws of a llon; the immense animal abook him so 
violently that he was quite unconscious when his 
asslatants rescued him. 

Nature having thus beneflcently made provision 
for terminating the livea of her creatures as paln- 
leasly as possible, and withholding from them all 
prospect of death, we may now inquire what means 
she has taken to reconcile man, her highest creature, 
to this necessary termination of his existence. Man 
inherits a constitution similar in many respects to 
that of the animals round him, but he has addl- 
tion a highly complex brain and nervous system, 
The effect of these endowments la, that he possesses 
intelligence, he is enabled to gather knowledge of 
the objects among which he lives, to reflect and 
reason upon that knowledge. He ls thus able to 
take un far more extended grasp of the environment 
or surrounding circumatances, both in s8 and in 
time, than any of the lower creatures. 6 ls able to 
take cognizance of the past and the future, as well as 
of the present. He can observe the t fact of the 
Invarlableness of phenomena, the inseparable con- 
nection of cause and effect, and he thus forms the 
idea of law. The more completely he systematizes 
his knowledge, the more completely he guardes him- 
self agalnst the dangers amid which he lives. By 
conforming his conduct to the conditions which sur- 
round him, he can lengthen his daye and make them 
more secure; and he learns that premature death 
forme no part of the order of Nature as far as man le 
concerned, that it is a result of Infringement of 
natural lawe. Death in old age only ls an Inherent 

of the human constitution, Besides the selfish 
tincts which are sufficient for the lives of the 
lower animals, human beings possess moral sentl- 
ments, feelings which put them in sympathy with 
their fellow-men. It ia by virtue of these feelings 
that we are made happy by the happiness of others, 
that we come to regard the welfare of the communit. 
as a worthy — 3 an object to whi 
even our own self - regarde may be laudably sacrificed. 
Under the Influence of these feelings, we perceive 
that an infinitely greater amount of enjoyment of 


existence results from the order of Nature by which 
one generation ls removed to make room for another, 
than If the original inhabitants of the earth had re 
malned on it forever. By the natural decay of the 
faculties and physical functlona consequent on old 
age, Nature little by little withdraws man from the 
enjoyment of life as well a» from the desire for a 


continuance of it, and he sinks calmly Into that 
sleep of oblivion which rounds the end as It does 
the nning of hia life. As night eucceeds day, 


aa winter succeeds summer, so by Insensible grada- 
tions does dissolution succeed evolution, does death 
succeed life. 

But men have in all ages fed themselves with the 
hope that death is but the portal to another state of 
existence beyond the grave. In some Iil-defined 
region, generally 9 to be somewhere in the 
starry heavens, they believe that their lives will be 
perpetuated forever. Contrary to the analogy of all 
things round abont them, they imagine that though 
this existence had a beginning, yet it will have no 
end. This belief had its origin in a semi-barbarous 
age, when there was little or no knowledge of the 
constitution of Nature, when as yet man’s knowl- 
edge of the environment was confined within narrow 
limits, and It is still strongest in the minds of the 
most ignorant. The devout Roman Catholic and the _ 
old woman of the poet Cowper who knows nothing 
but that her Bible is true, have a far firmer faith in 
immortality than the profound philosopher who has 
vmit a lifetime ing diligently for the truth. 

n an early stage of civilization, it was inevitable that 
men should form erroneous ideas of things; should, 
as Huxley saye, take some of the innumerable ways 
of going Wrong, rather than the one way of going 
right. Having no knowledge of science, they were 
unable to account for natural phenomena, and when 
they met with anything s or wonderfal thoy 
ascribed it to the agency of Invisible spirits wi 
powon and willa like thelir own. It was but a step 
arther to belleve that the spirita of thelr departed 
chiefa and kindred shonld remain hovering round 
them, and be ready to help or to hinder them in thelr 
affairs, according to the way in which they were pro- 
pitiated. The belief In spirits seems to have bean 
continually growing in strength up to the time when 
science dawned u the world; it would appear to 
have reached its highest pitch in our ancestors of 
three centuries ago. To them the earth and the at- 
mosphere ewarmed with spirits,—epirite of 2 
men and women, good and evil apirits of other kinds, 
legione of devils without number. Satan was to 
them, as to the A e Paul, The prince of the 
paren of the alr,” and hie emissaries were ever 
ying in walt to get possession of the souls of poor 
human beings; always ready to make compacta, espe- 
clally with the old and the feeble of the weaker sex, 
whereby supernatural powers should be enjoyed dur- 
ing this life In exchange for their souls in the next. 

eee were the days when the Church and the 
clergy were in all their glory; when they levied fierce 
war against Satan by exorcisms, by torture, by fre 
and fagot. The atrocities perpetrated at this time in 
the name of religion make one sick to read of. It 
was the clergy of these times that made the creeds 
which now bind the Protestant world,—men who had 
—many of them—looked on with composure at 
old fellow-creatares perishing at the stake. It is 
their dictum on the doctrine of eternal damnation 
which now weighs so heavily on the morals of the 
clergy of our own time, and makes them so losthe to 
part with that beneficent dogma. While there was 
thia universal belief In immortality and in disem- 
bodied spirita, there was the most on no- 
rance of everything in this world which it was really 
of Importance to know; the whole attentlon was can- 
tred on the future and spiritual life, to the almost 
total neglect of life in this world. The habits and 
dwellings of the people, the streets and lanes of 
towns and cities, were filthy and wretched beyond 
description. Pestllences broke out which swept off 
such | numbers as to make it appear probable 
that if the power of the Church had not been broken 
by the dawn of science, Europe ln a short space of 
time would have been depopulated. 

It is the part of true wisdom to be content with the 
constitution of Nature as it really exists, and, instead 
of looking for a future and unattainable state of ex- 
istence, to strive earnestly to make the beet of this, 
The whole world is full of sources of happiness, 
would we but seek for them aright. Natare has not 
provided man with a bare sustenance only. The or- 
gans with which he has been endowed not only serve 
to guard him against the dangers amidst which he 
lives. They have besides a sphere of pleasurable ac- 
tivity. The vibrations of the alr which strike upon 
the ear not only make us aware of external move- 
ments: they are also capable of beling developed into 
music,—s source of the pureat enjoyment, The ol- 
factory nerves, which warn us of the presence of 
noxious things, convey to us also the delicious fra- 

ce of flowers and herbs. And what a world of 
eon aan delight is ppi to us through the source 
of sight, time would altogether fail to describe. We 
are the heirs of all the travail of Nature through 
thonsande of ages. All the modifications of animal 
structures which she has wrought, all the changes 
which have been brought about by the continual sur- 
vival of the fittest and best, have culminated in the 
constitution of man. 

Although, however, there ia no evidence for, nor 
Teason to ny» peed that there Is, any life beyond the 
grave, there ls one respect In which we may be said 
to live hereafter; that ls, in the influence of our lives 
on those who succeed us. The humblest human 
being that lives can do something, and every day 
does something, to help or to hinder the causea af 
truth and right-livying in the lives of others. If wa 
wers not so absorbed in self-regard, it would be a 
solemn consideration for us that our unrestrained 
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passions and propensities may be sources of sorrow 
and suffering to thousands of theese who come after 
us; or, on the con „ that our firm adherence 
to the rule of right may cheer the hearta and 
strengthen the better natures and help the progress 
of our successors far away luto the future sgoe. 

It is a common ef among our Orthodox 
friends, that our views, however true they may ap- 
ponr to us while in health and life, will altogether 

l us when we come face to face with what has been 
improperly called the king of terrors. They believe 
that only an abiding trust in the atoning blood of 
Chriat can sustain the human soul In the prospect of 
the dark valley and shadow of death. Few of them 
ever examine into the foundations of this belief. 
Nothing could be more unsatisfactory or contradic- 
tory than the account of the . of death glven 
in the beginning of the Bible.: We are there told 
that God created man in the male sex only; that hay- 
ing discovered something to be wanting he made the 
female by an afterthought. They were pleced in the 
Garden of Eden without any Intimation of mortality, 
or that they were to Increase and multiply. Death 
was the penalty visited on them for esting the for- 
bidden fruit, and not the nal intention of the 
Creator. So that we are to infer that these two were 
to constitute the human race. Death and reproduc- 
tion were caused by sin. So dire was the sin of the 
original pair that in addition to the curse of ha 
offspring, all their progeny fell under the wrath an 
curse God,—a wrath so fierce that it required 
that all of them, after their lives in this world, should 
be planged into a state of torment, from which they 
could never Bopa to emerge through all eternity. To 
rescue a smal) number from this horrible fate, he 
gent his Son to suffer and to dle, in order that hie 
Justice might be satisfied, and that he might rescue 
the purchased few to dwell with him in heaven tor- 
ever, The Christian who believes in all this has of 
all men the greatest reason to fear death. He never 
can be quite sure that he is among the namber of the 
ransomed; he cannot be sure that death will not be 
to him the portal to a state of torment too awful to 


creatures would cloud all his ta with grief, and 
make happiness to him im ble, Oompared to 
euch a ballet how grand inspiring is the faith 
founded on the constitution of ature, Instead of 
the eternal perpetuation of evil and suffering, so 
markod aleatare of the Christian faith, we 

that Nature has always bean working, is now work- 
ing, and will continue to work for the altimate ex- 
tinction of everything that is bad or imperfect, that 
everything codperates for the survival of the fittest 
and best, and we look forward to the future when 
knowledge shall cover the whole earth, when men 
shall líva their lives in peace and health and happi- 
ness, in conformity with the eternal laws of Nature. 
To pass from the old superstition with all its horrors 
into such a faith is to be born again, is like the pas- 
sage from darkness Into light, from death Into life. 


PROMISED REVIVAL OF SODOM AND 
GOmOoRBAH. 


It is reported that French capitalists have secured 
a grant for a railway line from Jaffa to the interior of 
Palestine, which will open up the Jordan valley and 
the whole region north of the Suez Canal. In certain 
contingencies this road might become of great mili- 
tary usefulness, but it appears further that the pro- 
ductive resources of the country are considerable, and, 
what ls more surprising, that the Dead Ses itself can 
be turned to commercial account. Chief of these at 
present are the stores of natural combustibles for 
which that region ls noted. 

Hitherto the main obstacle to the development of 
steam traffic in the Levant has bean the total absence 


Recently numerous soundings have been made be- 
tween Jaffa and the Dead Sea, which, so far, have not 
disclosed any deposits of coal but, on the other 
hand, have laid bare inexhaustible beds of lignite 
Of itself, this store of . ls likely to prove an 
inestimable gain to the Industries and commerce of 
the Levant; but we should add that the juxtapost- 
tion of asphalt In great quantities furnishes the ele- 
ments of a mixture of lignite and asphaltum in the 
form of bricks, which la equal In heating capacity to 
the richest bituminous coal, while its cost on the 
= is only $2.50 a ton. It la known that similar 
„ made up of coal-dust and bituminous débris 
from gas works, are much sought after by French 
rall ways, since, besides thelr heating power, they 
| ped facilitate stowage, owing to their regular shape, 
course the bitumen of lower Palestine has been 
known from immemorial times, and was used to im- 
part solidity to the structures of unbaked clay in 
Assyria and Egypt; bat it may be sald that the dis- 
of the subterranean combustible has lifted 
once for all the cures which has so long rested upon 
Sodom and Gomorrah, and will transform the wasted 
shores of the Dead Sea into a focus of industry and a 
magazine of wealth.—Sclentiflc American. 


HYMN TO AMUN-RA. 
NEW TRANSLATION FROM THR FREROE. 


[A pap lies In the museum of Bodia at Cairo 
which, after belng published by the Egyptian official 
archæologlat, M. Mariette, has been subjected to a 


pronn etudy by an advocate of Paris, M. Fugène 
rébaut, a graduate of the ‘‘Ecole des hautes 
études,” and one of the rising school of French egyp- 
tologues, who have felt the Impulse of the rare genius 
of the Vicompte Emmanuel de Rongé, conservator of 
the Eey Gallery of the Louvre. M. Grébaut 
pablis in 1873, In the Revue Archæologique, his 
translation of thia remarkable monument of that 
brilliant liter reformation which seems to have 
taken place under the Second Ramses of the Nine- 
teenth Dynasty, about 1400 years before Christ. In 
the following year appeared his elaborate commen- 
tary on the frat part of the hymn; with a preface 
g his new theory of the Sun Lid inn, Bn Mee 
ile. Referring the reader to this exciting 
of three hundred pages published by Franck, Rue 
Richelieu, Paris, 1874, we limit ourselves to s free 
translation of the hymn itself, which, with all ite 
defects of archaic atyle and childish fancies, desarves 
the admiration of Christian souls for Its depth of de- 
[io tag breadth of sense.—J. P. L., in Christian 


I sdore thee, Amun-Ra! O bull of Hellopolis! 
O god of goda? Divinity well loved! 

Keeping alive the vital boat of life 

In every avimate being! O thou good 


Homage to thes, O Aman-Ra, thou lord 

Of the world's throne, tbroue of the North and South, 
Dwelling in Thebes; all Nature's mighty bull, 

At home in fields, stalking with pan troad! 
To-Kema's owner! Lord of Western lands! 

And equal ruler of the Arabian East! 

A king in besyea! A prince upon the earth! 

Lord of all things! Preserver of all things 


Playing thy rôle unique among the sl 

Fair bull of the herd of Heaven's divinities! 
Chief of all gods! Master and lord of Truth! 
Bire of the gods! Author of men and beasts! 
Ruler of ga! Who bringest forth all plants 
Nutritious; pastures which feed all beasta! 


Thou germ aa panon by mighty Ptah! 

Thou beautiful child of love! The gods behold 

Thee, in prostrate adoration lie. 

Thou author of all on nigh, below, 

Tiuminating both 's hem apheres I, 

Thou traversest the sky with mien of peace, 

King of the Bouth, and king too of the North, 
trathfol sual 


Moulding earth into thine own self-form, 
Aad fate-dlspensing more than all the gods. 


Lo! at his shicing all the gods rejoice. 

Ad I a Ar] incense in Ja. Or; 
And iu Neser other crowds arire, 

He comes from Araby, and all the 

Love the rich perfume of the break of day, 
Prince of the dow, be passes to the West, 
And in Tu-Nuter shows his glorious face. 


Buits ba tis Pent the gulls Sy probtrala down 
To recognise the Master as their owe. 

O fearful Lord! they cry; O grand In wrath! 
Monarch of soule! Owner of diadema l 

Granting Increase of products to the earth! 
Bestower of provision for all life! 

To thee be ration, sire of gods! 

Who hast hung the sky and spread abroad the land! 


Bouod watcher art thou, O Chem-Amon, Lord 

Of Time, and author of * 

Master adorable, Whose seat is Thebes! 

Whose beauteous visage shines with borns of light. 


Lord of the Cobra-crown and double plume— 
His brow beset with the white diadem— 

The serpent Mehen and the serpents Vat 
Adorn his front within the sanctuary— 

Tho double crown, the Nemes hood, the casque. 
Hin fair face takes the diadem Ata, 

Beloved alike its symbols North and South. 

He in his band the 4-méa «ceptre holds; 

The sceptre Ma-Kéa; and the Nechech flail. 


Fair obieftain, rising wi'h white diadem! 
Lord of irradiations, making light! 
The goda to thee their acclamatiuns give. 


He tenders both his hands to them he loves. 
His enemies be overthrows with flames. 

It is his oe whioh overthrows his foes; 

His eye the dart which pierces the abyss, 
Making the Nak snake yomit back its prey. 


Hom to thee, O Bun! thou lord of Truth! 


MHysteflons in thy chapel, Bire of Goda! 
Khepra the great creator's in bis bark; 
His word's emitted, and the goia exist. 


The artisan of their existences, 
Defining even their colors, this from that. 


Ho hears the prayer of bim who is oppressed. 
He's sweet of heart for him who cries to him. 
He sets the timid from the audacious free; 
Judges the mighty and the unfortunate, 


Lord of Intelligence! His word is fact. 

The Nile comes down urat Nubia) at his will. 
Lord of the Palm (that lovely, gracious tree 
Which giveth nourishment to thinking men) 
Bes g Movement npon all things fight; 
Elen in th’ abyss is active to produce 
Delicious things, so that the gods themselves 
Tako pleasure in the beauties of his ht, 
And as they look their hearts grow of lif 


O Sun, invoked in Theban sanctuaries! 

O crowning rays in Hellopolis! 

O AM! lord god of new-moon festivals! 

For thee the moon reserve: her last six days. 


Prince paramount, master of all the gods, 
Showing himself upon the horizon, 

A chi of the le in 4 4 
Mysterious more tle than his birth; 
For Amun is bis sacred, sooret name. 


Hall, thou inhabitant of Quietness! 

Lord of delight; owner of diadema! 

Woaring the crown, the double plume! 
Fair with the deset ribbon round thy brows! 
And on thy head the regal bonnet white! 


The delight to fiz their on thee; 

Thy rows a pressed firmly with the double crown, 
Thon art beloved, on-moving through both worlds; 
Thou radiant semblance of human eyes! 


It is thy beauty 88 all bearta, 
Thy love compels the worl 


Thy beauteous 2 paralyze our hands, 
And hearts grow faint with wonder seeing thee, 


O Form unique, producing ev: ing! 
O One and Sole, producing all that is 
Mon issue from word makes gods! 


Author of pastures whore the cattle feed, 

And of oatritious planta for human need; 

He nouri -hes the fishes of the flood; 

He breathes the breath of lifo in every egg; 
Feeds the winged Repnen and the Cheans fowl, 
Insects which oreep, and insecta which do fly, 
Eats in their holes, and birds in all the wood. 


Hall, artist of the total round of forms! 

One and alone, but with a thousand arms! 

Who never sleeps while all mankind seeks rest, 
Seeking, pursuing still his creatures’ 

Divine Amun, confirming every thing 

Tum and Hor-huti, volceful, worship thee! 

We worship thee because thou dweil’st in us! 
Prostrate before thee, we whom thon hast made. 


Homage to thee from creatures of all kinds, 

And praise be shouted thee in avory lng; 

In the height of boayen, snd in the breadth of earth, 
And in the depths of waters equally, 


Let gods bend low before thy majesty! 

Then lift their hands and praise their spirits’ aire! 
Rejoice lu his decresa who them pest, 

And thus accost Thee: Come to us acol 

O aire of sires to the whole race of 1 

Who bung aloft the sky, and spread the earth! 
Author of things! Producer of ali beings! 
Supreme arch-prince of the whole race of gods! 
We worship ouc own souls which thou hast made, 
Thine energy 
With lond ace 


. to thee, Creator Universal! 

Lord of the truth, and father of the gods! 
Author of men; provider for all beasts; 
Cause of all seed, supporting life on earth! 


eyes; 


roductive of ourselves, 
, because thon dwell’at in un. 


Jo of the hostile pair in the Grand Hall! 
Head of the host of higher deities! 

The One! The only One! There is no other; 
No second He tn all his temple homes. 

Ant divide dwells in the cholr of gods, 
Living iu truth, all days, both morn and eve, 
The eastern Horus. 


He has made the earth; 
Tho silver-gold, true metal, by his will. 
The mingled 1 1 — loge ass and perfume 
Of Anti, smellest thou, oh fair of face, 
What time thon journeyest west, O Amun-Ea! 
Throne’ on two worlds, but realdent in Ap; 
Ant, the god residing in hia shrine, 


The Klug isone; is all the gods combined ; 
Numerous his names, none ws thelr quantity; 
Brilliandy blazing in the eastern sky, 
And sleeping on the western horizon. 
Each morning born anew, he overturns 
His enemies (the shades); Thoth lifts his eyes. 
ma laya re 2 sptendar Gowa E rest; 

de gods en auty; all ex 
Who enter in the train of his adorers. 


Lord of the bark Sek-ti, and the bark At, 
Which bear thee peacefully across the sky, 
Thy oarsmen aing with pleasure when they see 
The evil one o’erthrowa, his members speared 
Deyoured with flame, his soul and bod parted. 
Nak, tho vile serpent, now has lost his feet. 
The gods ful, and the mariners 

Of the celestial bark aro satiated; 

The oity of the Bun Ia fall of joy; 

The enemies of Tum are overthrown. € 


Nebtanch, Life-Lady! now thy heart's at rest; 
The haters of thy lord are overthrown; 

The gods of Chera now are jubilant; 

The citizens of Chem prostrate themselves; 
They see him mighty in his regency, 


Seed of the gods, O Trath, thou lord or Thebes! 
By this thy name thou art author of all truth, 
Lord of ail provender; fecandating plants; 
Amun thy name; bull of thy mother, Barth, 
Author of men id mong every form! 

By this thy name, Twm Loeper, the Creator, 


Great Hawk, establishing the feast of Bast; 
Fair faced, esta jishing the feast of Mant! 
Symbol of sacred rites, and lord of crowns! 
In vaio the cobraa Wat thy face. 

The Patu rush to thee; men turn to thee; 
At thy appearance revel heaven and earth, 


Homage to thee Ra Amun! on the throne 

Of the two worlds high seated. Thebes, thy city, 
Loves dearly the appearing of ber Sun; 

And ends her hymn, Uke some papyrus old. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE, 


The masterly, statesmanlike, and eloquent address 
of Judge Hurlbut on The Liberty of Printing,” 
proving unanswerably the constitutional right of 
Congress to probibit the circulation of obscene liter- 
ature through the mails, and demonstrating to the 
entire satisfaction of ail who will listen to reason 
that the postal law of 1873 should be amended, but 
not repealed, has been printed for cheap diatribution 
fm the form of an eight-page tract, and can now be 
bad st thie office, No better service to the liberal 
cause at present can be rendered than by circulating 
everywhere this wise, welghty, and noble plea for 
private liberty and public morality combined. Price, 
single copies, 5 cents; five copies, 10 cents; fifteen 
copies, 25 cents; forty coples, 60 cents; one hundred 
eopies, $1.00. 

Trratum.—0On page 5, second column, twenty- 
fourth line, the words “authority Is desired” should 
be corrected to read “authority ls derived.” This is 
the only typographical error noticed by the author, 
and it is of sufficient importance to the maln argu- 
ment to be thas publicly pointed out. 


— or 
Tae New Yorn Herald of March 22 had the fol- 


lowing :-— 
„About half-past aix ay morning, the fore- 
man of the jury in the United Statea Circalt Court 
In the case againet De Rob M. Bennett, 
indicted for sen an obscene publication through 
the mall, handed the uty Marshal a sealed ver- 
dict, and the jury were allowed to go to thelr homes, 
At this time, they had been out nearly fifteen hours, 
At the opening of the court, at eleven o’clock in the 
morning, thers were still in attendance the majority 
of those who have followed the trial since Its open- 
ing, and there was every confidence of a disagreement 
or acquittal. When order was had, Clerk Shields 
opened and. read the verdict, and the finding of guilty 
was a surprise to the many. The jurors were then 
lled, and stated that this was their verdict. Mr, 
akeman then took exceptions to the instructions 
of Judge Benedict allowing a sealed verdict to be 
given by the jury; also to the delivery and receipt of 
such a verdict by the officer in charge, the reading of 
the verdict in court, and the dismissal of the jury 
until they had rendered their verdict in open court, 
in the presence of the judge, counsel, and defendant, 
which were N eekan) e then 3 lor oe 1 
discharge of the prisoner, on the ground that the in- 
dictment was defective. Jndge Benedict told the 
counsel that under the new rule he had three dane to 
file every exception of this character, and Mr. Wake- 
man availed himself of this privilege, In conclusion, 
Judge Benedict suspended all further proceedings 
until the next term of court, opening In May, when 
argument will be heard on theee motions. nnett 
afterward gave new ball in the sum of $2,000 to ap- 
when called for. It is stated that at the first bal- 
ot after leaving the court-room at four o’clock Thurs- 
day afternoon, the jury stood eleven for conviction 
and one for acquittal. Despite all argument of the 
eleven, Valentine continued to vote for the acquittal 
of the prisoner, but seemed to tire of his confinement 
toward daylight, and at half-past six yesterday morn- 
ing, when the last ballot was taken, voted for convic- 
tion. After leaving the courtroom, Mr. Bennett sent 
out invitations to the newspapers, asking their repre 
dentatlves to meet him in the afternoon, at the Astor 
House, and discuss ‘a matter of Interest to the press 
af the city and country.’ To the little meeting thus 
convened, Mr. Wakeman, brother of Mr. Bennett's 
counsel, sald that every journal in the land should 
understand that this had not been a fight for the llb- 
of an individual, bat for the ta of literature 
and the press, and that if the law obtained that ex- 
tracts might be read from a book and, regardless of 
their context, be pronounced obscene, then the Bible 
itself would not be safe. Mr. Wakeman was ve 
indignant that the opinions uf eminent scholars, di- 
vines, and men of letters, all establishing the purity 
of Mr. Bennett’s pamphlet, had been ruled ont. of 
court.“ 


THE FACTS AND THEIR MEANING. 


Mr. Wright's article on the next page shows that 
the friendly writer is under a misapprehension as to 
the leading facts of the case he discusses, and conse- 
quently as to the legitimate inferences from those 
facts. He evidently supposes— 

1, That the National Liberal League, when it was 
convened at Syracuse, was wholly uncommitted on 
the question of “repeal vs. reform.“ 

2. That the resolution to postpone ‘decisive ac- 
tion“ to the next Congress left the League still 
wholly uncommitted on this question. 

8. That the signers of the Card“ had ceased to 
be candidates by its very terme. 

4, That it was this Card“ which “split the 
League.“ 

These suppoaitions are all erroneous. The facts 
are these :— 

1. The National Liberal League, at ita birth in 
Philadelphia, 1876, emphatically committed itself to 
the side of “reform” on this very question by adopt- 
ing Mr. Underwood’s resolutions, and, haying never 
rescinded these resolutions, held this position still 
when it was convened at Syracuse. 

2. The vote to postpone declsive action“ on this 
question to the next Congress was simply a vote not 
to change the existing status of the League, but to 
leave the Philadelphia resolutions in full force, anre- 
delnded and unmodified, for another year. To claim 
that the Syracuse resolution of postponement had, 
or was Intended to have, the effect of reacinding the 
Philadelphia resolutions would be to make it a falss- 
hood on itə very face, and to confese m still worse 
“breach of faith’ than that against which the mi- 
nority protested, Before the President put the ques- 
tion at Syracuse on this resolution of postponement, 
he then and there, on the platform, stated distinctly 
that he understood this to be a proposition to leave 
the League for another year exactly as it was left at 
Philadelphia; that that position was in favor of ‘re- 
form’ and against repeal'; that he himself, with all 
the rest of the League, had been perfectly satisfied 
to hold that position for two years, and desired sim- 
ply that it should not be changed at all; that he 
could not oppose these resolutions, since they pro- 
posed to leave that position wholly unchanged.” 
These statements, made by the President before puat- 
ting the question, called forth not a word of dissent 
from the majority, and were supposed by the minor- 
ity to express the unanimous agreement of both par- 
ties as to the meaning of the vote about to be taken. 
The League was committed to reform“ at Philadel- 
phia; it would have remained so to this day, and 
no change would have been made until the next Con- 
grees, If the majority had honestly fulfilled thelr 
agreement. 

3. The vote of postponement having left the 
League exactly where It had always been, in favor 
of “reform'’ and agalnet “repeal,” the signers of the 
„Card“ found thelr principles approved by the Byra- 
cuse Congress thus far, and therefore remained candi- 
dates in strictest accordance with the spirit and letter 
of the Card“ Itself, In the light of the facts just 
set forth, Mr. Wright's criticiam falls to the ground. 

It was the subsequent election alone, with the 
reasons then and there publicly avowed for the 
change of administration, which changed the posi- 
tion of the League by declslve action,” in violation 
of the mutual agreement to take no euch action. If 
Mr. Wright had been at Syracuse, and heard the 
apeeches, he could not have been decelved by mliain- 
formation as he evidently has been, 

4, It was not the Card“ which split the 
League.“ ‘Card’ or no “Card,” the result would 
haye been the same, For nearly a year, our uncom- 
promising opposition to repeal“ had been making 
bitter enemies of the most active repealers; and they 
determined to capture the next Congress of the Na- 
tlonal Liberal League, partly to reinforce the re- 
peal’? movement and partly to punish us (as they 
idly hoped) for opposing it. This combination was 
ripe long before the Call for the Congress or the 
“Card” of the Directors was published, For months 
we had known of lta existence, but steadily puraned 
our way, regardless of it. When, however, the 
time for the Congress approached, we gave warning 
of the plot to the liberals in ample season to have 
secured a different result, but they failed to apprecl- 
ate the magnitude of the issue. The programme of 
the plot was carried out just as had been foretold in 
these columns on September 19. It is a great mis- 
take to suppose that the ‘‘Card” caused the split in 
the League“; the cause of that split was the long 
prior and finally successful plot of the repealers to 
capture the National Liberal Leagne for thelr own 


movement, and the fixed resolve of the reformers 
not to be used for any such unworthy purpose. The 
“Card” was simply a consequence of this plot. The 
Directors would have been recreant to thelr trust, if 
they had failed to give warning of the situation to 
their constituency; but they gave it, and on the latter 
must now rest all reaponslbility for the result. 

Mr. Wright must have been grossly misinformed re- 
specting the facts, or he would not imagine that it 
was the Oard“ which split the League.“ That 
split was threatened long before, when the untenable 
position of “repeal” was firat taken; it was rendered 
inevitable and incurable, when the repealers plotted to 
capture and revolutlonlze the League in the interest 
of a movement which denies the very existence of 
national morality. 

Without adducing other evidence of this plot, we 
quote here the written admission of its existence in 
à letter of Mr. A. L. Rawson, the present Secretary 
of the Natlonal Liberal League, which, as shown by 
the date, was written two months before the Curd 
was published : — 

84 Box Sr., New Tokx, July 19, 1878, 
MR. F. E. ABBOT: ' 

Str,—I have meditated for some time writi 
on the subject of the diecussion that has — 80 
much space In THE INDEX and Truth Seeker over the 
merita of the petition. I have read very little on 
either side, because it is in my opinion unfortunate 
for the general cause of II jem that such differ- 
ences should be suffered to grow Into bitterness In 
the liberal camp. The war against the common en- 
emy is so much more important. I fear that this 
very division among liberals was one of the means 
of defeating the object of the tion, sven In se 
amag a modification of what all agree is an unjust 
law, sincs it permits designing men to attack the lib- 
erty of the press and of opinion under another plea. 

ere is a strong movement on foot to displace you 
as leader; and in my estimation this is more unwise 
and will be more hurtfal to the general cause, if al- 
Jowed to go on, than the quarrel over the petition. 
If liberals hope to win, must work together, 
sacrificing every private interest, fealing, or desire of 
ven ca even, for the common cause. 

I hope to see you at the indignation meeting, Aug. 1, 

Rest assured, differences settled, you have many 
warm friends ln New York. 

Yours, A. L. Rawson, 


As carly, therefore, as July 10, there was a strong 
movement on foot“ for the very purposes afterwards 
carried out at Syracuse. To Mr. Rawson's smooth 
and oily letter we made no reply; for we considered 
it at the time aa instigated by the very movement“ 
to which it referred, In order to convey a threat of 
removal from the Preaidency of the League, unless 
we changed our course, and to make an Indirect 
promise of reélection as a reward for coming out In 
favor of “repeal.” Neither the threat nor the bribe 
had the slightest effect, for they appealed to a per- 
sonal ambition which did not exist., We continued 
to oppose repeal,“ because we knew that the de- 
mand for “repeal,” if made by the liberals as a whole, 
would be the moral and political ruin, not ouly of the 
Liberal League movement, but of the liberal cause 
in general. To the auggestion of redlection on a re- 
peal” platform we were utterly Indifferent; our sole 
desire was to save the League and its cause from s 
disgraceful wreck. 

That our construction of Mr. Rawson's letter had 
been perfectly correct was abundantly clear to us at 
Syracuse. He there threw off the mask, made the 
chief apeech in support of the change of officers, and 
urged the League to punish us for having be- 
trayed the liberals’’ by opposing “repeal”! That 
was the entire and the only reason offered for a 
change of officera: namely, that they had opposed 
“repeal.” When Mr. Rawson made his absurd 
charge that we had betrayed the liberala,” and ex- 
claimed with an impassioned gesture, And now 
shall such a man be rewarded for his treachery?’ 
shouts of “No! No!“ want up from the repealers all 
over the hall. Of course we neither made nor de- 
sired to make any reply; the opposition and abuse of 
such mon, incurred because we had been falthful to 
liberty and morality combined, were the most flatter- 
lug compliment we had ever received. 

Donbtless Mr. Wright has never heard a word of 
all this. If he had been there, he would have seen 
what the election meant. It meant that the major- 
ity of the National Liberal League practically re- 
seinded the Philadelphia resolutions In favor of “‘re- 
form,” violated thereby the agreement just made to 
take no “decisive action’ on that question for an- 
other year, and committed the League to “repeal” In 
the most effective manner possible. 

The conflict in the Syracuse Congress was between 
irreconcilable moral tendenclea, forces, and princi- 
ples; and the worse triumphed, A great victory for 
the better was won when the minority made their 
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resolute protest, withdrew, and reorganised on the 
original principles of the League. But thie moral 
conflict is still going on for the mastery of liberalism, 
its organized movements, and ite future destiny. 
The national government, by repestedly punishing 
men for circulating their opinions, ls trampling upon 
Hberty; the repeal“ party, by denying all national 
morality and demanding the abolition of all restric- 
tions upon the use of the mails, whether innocent or 
criminal, is trampling upon morality; the “reform” 
party alone, recognizing the obligations of national 
morality and demanding that freedom shall be main- 
tained without giving license to crime, stande for 
liberty and morality combined. 

In comparison with the transcendent and over- 
‘shadowing importance of the principles Involved In 
this great issue, all personal considerations must 
vanish like smoke. We honor Mr. Wright for his 
great public services; we love him for his private 
goodness; but our duty is inexorable. The supreme 
Interests of the liberal cause which we are set to 
serve demand that at least ons public axponent of it 
shall stand inflexibly for reason and right in this 
conjuncture, undaunted by the delirium which is 
sweeping over his own party, undeterred by the 
fierce, bitter, and unscrupulous assaults of oppo- 
nents, unseduced by the syran-voice of hie own pri- 
vate affections, and steadfast in pointing out the one 


straight path which alone leads to safety for the 


cause of liberalism, In all other directions ruin lies 
dn wait for It. 

Liberty and morality must be maintained In just 
balance and proportion; organizations, journals, in- 
dividuals, are nothing in comparison with this neces- 
sity: However incredulous or indifferent others 
may be as to the Importance of the public issue now 
forced, not only upon all liberals, but equally upon 
the government and upon all the people, we must 
stand unmoved at our post, and speak the word that 
is needed, however unwelcome. But we shall not 
stand alone. The needed word is already heard 
from other lips, and will yet prevall, if truth is indeed 
stronger than error. 

— . ſ—— — 
WHAT DID IT? 


To THE EDITOR or THE InpEx:— 

Your lady correspondent T., seeming not to dis- 
Ungulsh between the National Liberal League and 
its executive officers for the time being, ia puzzled at 
my statement that the League did not unequivocally 
commit itself to ‘repeal’? by its change of officers 
from opponenta ‘to advocates of repeal. She wants 
to know what this means, if it does not mean com- 
mitting the League to repeal, Of course it means 
that a majority of the representatives there present 
were in favor, for some reason or other, of the change 
of officers which they made; but it is not quite abso- 
lately certain that they all voted to remove all the 
old officers whom they did remove simply because 
those officers were opposed to repeal. They had just 
voted to postpone that question to the next annual 
meeting. It ie difficult for me to see how that vote 
bound them to reélect the old officers, all or one, 
It may have been their duty ta do it, but I cannot 
ses how it was that vote (to postpone the question) 
which made it thelr duty. If each side was in ear- 
nest. in its opinions on the question referred to the 
next annual meeting, had it not the right to vote for 
officers favorable to ita own view? Those officers, 
whatever their opinions might be, could not decide 
a question unanimously postponed for a year’s con- 
sideration and deciaion by the next Congress, If 
decidedly favorable to repeal themeelves, the new 
officers could no more commit the League to It, In 
face of the League's resolution to keep the question 
open, than the old officers could commit it against 
repesl, if they should be reélected. Now no man 
can believe more fully or gratefully than I do in the 
honesty, integrity, and intellectual force of Mr. 
Abbot, or more sincerely deplore the fact that he and 
his worthy associates in office were not reélected. 
Yet I am not able or disposed to question the honesty 
of those who refused to vote for him and the three 
other officers who signed the card“ which appeared 
in THE INDEX of Sept. 26,1878. That card set forth 
s platform of three articles, to the greater part of 
which probably every member of the League would 
cordially subscribe. But it also included s clause 
asserting the right of Congress to exclude a certain 
class of literature from the United States mails, the 
vary question in dispute. The card then proceeded 
to say:— 

We decline to be candidates for reélection, if the 
Principles ef the above platform shall fall to be ap- 


proved by the National Liberal League at this Con- 
gress.” 

Well, the League had just failed to approve them 
by referring the question In regard to the United 
States mails to the next Congress; so Mr. Abbot and 
his three associates, by their own card, were not 
candidates. It le for him to show how, after the 
Congresa had just voted against committing itself for 
one year on the repeal question, the members, and 
especially the repealers, in view of his card, could 
reélect the signers without committing it against 
repeal. Surely the honors are easy. If the redlec- 
tion of these card-inals would not have nullified the 
Lengue's unanimous vote, and committed it against 
repeal, the election of others could not and did not 
commit It in favor of repeal. 

It was thia unfortunate card which split the 
League, I trust only temporarily. I have no fault 
to find with Mr. Abbot, who had an undoubted right 
to take the position he did. But I do not ses how 
he or his friends can blame any member of the 
League for taking him at his word, as not a candi- 
date for reélection. If he had consulted any compe- 
tent politician, he would have been informed of the 
natural, if not Inevitable, consequence of that 
“card.” But Mr. Abbot himself is far better than a 
competent politician. Evizorn WRerr. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 
BY L. K. WASHBURN., 


N. B,—Information in regard to matters pertaining to 
Liberalism would be gladly received for thls department, 
Address L. K. Washbarn, EI Washington Street, Boston. 


Neal Dow is seventy-five, 

The first steel pen was made in 1830, 

California accepts the veto without a murmur, 
Mr. B. F. Underwood ie lecturing In Wisconsin, 

There are in the United States six million farmers. 

Rusela has nearly one hundred holidays in a year, 

American coal is sold in Switzerland for $10 a ton. 


Dr. Döllinger, the famous Catholic leader, is eighty 
years old. 


The Hindus are said to be the most cleanly race on 
the earth. 


Gunpowder is one thousand times denser than the 
atmosphere. 


The Russians in Brazil are returning to their na- 
tive country. 


The largest public building in the world is St. 
Peter's, Rome. 


The church property iu Massachusetts ie valued 
at $30,242,800. 


The Chinese Sunday-school at Chicago has twenty- 
alr attendants. 


“Simon, the stalactite,” ls what a preacher re- 
cently called him. 


A bill to authorize cremation has been introduced 
In the Illinois Legislature. 


Four States of the Union have unconditionally 
abolished capital punishment, 


It is stated that the boot-blacks of Liverpool are 
generally addicted to gambling. 


Intemperance tells most severely upon men be- 
tween thirty and fifty years of age. 


Mr. Marray’s Golden Rule is a sort of waste-paper 
basket, filled with a little of everything. 
— 


Queen Victoria’s crown contains upwards of three 
thonsand precious stones, worth $560,000. 


One hundred thousand families settled during the 
past year on twenty million acres of land. 


It ls between the ages of twenty-five and thirty 
years that the most people become insane, 


Dr. Beard thinks drunkarde are automatons, 
What is the good of such a theory as that? 


Scientific dogmas have to be given up as well as 
religious dogmas. There are no ae stars. 


The Bible says that no man has seen God.“ But 
It does not say that no woman has seen God. 


Thirteen fire insurance companies have 28 out 
of existance in the State of New York since 1878. 


When Congress votes a pension to Jefferson 
Davis, it will be time to shoot the American eagle. 


The papers have commenced to pray to be rid of 


Talmage, But, like Banguo'a ghost, he will not 
down. 


The old custom of burying suicides at midnight 
and without religious ceremonies is still followed in 
England. 

Dean Stanley says Americans, more than English- 
men, are inclined to devote large fortunes to public 
purposes, 


Rev. Humphrey Noyes built the Onelda Commu- 
nity out of material which he found in the second 
chapter of Acts. 


Beecher says: “The Baptists wherever the 
water Is ankle-deep.“ That would bea little more 
than a foot deep. 


The second prize for a processional car in the 
Carnival at Rome this season was awarded to a car 
full of young devils. 


A missionary in Alaska says the natives are not 
savage and brutal, but are a superior class of people. 
They are eager to learn. 


Colonel Thomas A. Scott writes from Egypt that 
Americans have “the best and greatest country on 
the face of the earth.“ 


The Jews in Jerusalem of years did not 
exceed three hundred. Thee an now — 
thousand in the once holy city, 


The tomato is s native of South America; the 
onion cama from India; the bean from Egypt; and 
the pes was found In the West Indles. 


The last number of the Princeton Review contains 
a very able discourse by Rev. Phillips Brooks, on 
“The Pulpit and Popular Scepticlam.” 


The Philadelphia medical and dental collages have 
turned out five hundred and sixty-two graduates this 
spring, against six hundred and alxteen in 1878. 


Medical science is constantly advancing. An ap- 
arently dying man has been restored to life by in- 
Jecting milk, warm from the cow, into his veins. 


It is stated that Garibaldi has lost influence with 
the radical Republicans of Italy on account of his 
acceptance of a pension from the Italian government. 


Thirty thousand people attended the communistic 
celebration in Chi „on the evening of March 23. 
Over three thousand kegs of beer were drunk during 
the night. 


Some of the modern prophets venture to assert 
that France will be Protestant within forty years, 
Then we can count on Ita being rationalistic within 
eighty years. 


Prof, Denton claims that a piece of stone taken 
from the Mount of Olivea and laid on the forehead of 
a sensitive person enabled her to describe Jerusalem 
at the time of Jesus. 


New York has passed a bill to repress vagabonds, 
which means to drive them somewhere else. It is 
evident that the tramps must go’’—somewhere. 
But nobody wants them, 


Mr. Moody thinks that ‘‘saying the Lord's Prayer 
without feeling and meaning it ls a» bad as swear- 
lng.“ Either swearing or saying the Lord's Prayer ls 
wholly unnecessary and meaningless, 


Another invention in telegraphy is reported. A 
writer writes at one end of the wire and a pen marks 
at the other. The apparatus is shortly to bs made 
public before the Soclety of Telegraph Engineers. 


Catholic missionaries have succeeded better in 
China than have Protestant missionaries. They 
have been abler men, and have shown more penetra- 
tion In the study of the Chinese character and hablta. 


The Orthodox have tired of Col. Ingersoll, and 
now the Unitarlans have commenced to demolish 
him. Rev. J. T. Sunderland offers an adverse opin- 
ion of Col. Ingersoll’s moral and religious influence, 


The opportunity to attend morning pra: at St. 
John’s Phapel during Lent, instead of the College 
Chapel, has not been improved by Harvard studenta. 
Only fourteen have taken advantage of the privilege. 


China bas ten thousand colleges, her libraries 
outnumber ours ten to one; there ls hardly a China- 
man who cannot read and write; In good manners, 
China leads the — 8 What strange evidences of 


heathenism are these 


Rev. Mr. T. undertook to figure out In a re- 
cent discourse what heaven had cost. It was bought 
with s price, but he did not reduce it to dollars and 
cents; and so we refer all who are anxious to know 
Its cost to his sermon of March 23. 


Mr, Anthony Trollope, at a recent meeting in Lon- 
don to consider the political advancement of women, 
sald he thought che political privileges of the world 
must go with the power of the world, and the power 
of the world must go with the purse.” 


The Investigator records the exposure of the cale- 
brated spiritual medium, Mrs. Huntoon, at Beebe . 
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Plain, Canada. When the spirit of the Big Indian” 
appeared, it was seized, and proved to be Mrs. Hun- 


toon herself. Spiritualism needs to sift its mediums. 


The Free Christian Church of Italy bas twenty- 
seven churches, twenty-five hundred communicants, 
three thousand children in {ts day-schools and seven 
thousand in its Sunday-schools, nineteen ministers, 
= teire evangelists. Its property is entirely free 

m debt, 


John Henry Newman—the possible cardinal— 
possesses è gaunt, emaciated figure, a sharp and 
eagle face, a cold, meditative eye. As an orator his 
manner {a constrained and awkward. He delivered 
his sermons when at Oxford without change in the 
inflection of his voices, and with no action or gesture, 


Charlestown claims è man as President of one of 
her temperance leagues who professes to have 
more liquor than any other man in Charleatown, 
This is Joke qualification for his position, and one 
which farly fits him to talk upon the subject of 
temperance, and to direct the youth of the city in 
right paths. 


Devlin, who was recently hung at Cambridge, In- 
dulged in considerable fog m just previous to his ex- 


ecution. Besides sleep as soundly sa Innocence, 
and eating with the relish of a good appetite and a 
conscience, he actually sung merry songs and 
anced a jig or two to show his indifference to his 
approaching fate. 


The world can easily twist an action Into s law or a 
man into a God, when profit hangs on the other end. 
The authority of half man’s actions to-day depends 
upon some accident or fraud of the past. Man wants 
a little of the fabulous yet lu hla meat and drink. 
He loves to think that Jesus ls present when he 
drinks hia wine and eats hla bit of bread, although it 
is a mystery. 


' Bertbner’s Monthly for April contains a paper on 
the pent Inventor, John Ericsson, giving an account 
of the man and his Inventions; an article on the ac- 
tors and actresses of New York; an account of Henry 

and his work; a discourse on the tendency of 
modern thought, as seen in Romanism end Rational- 
ism; besides poems by half a dozen well-known writ- 
ers, and the usual allotment of fiction. 


New Hampshire has delegated to women the right 
to vote at school ae. The fret experiment of 
woman exercising her right to the bailot was not 
wholly without good results. There was less bois- 
terousness and profanity, which are the usual concom- 
Itants of a New Hampshire town meeting. We 
regret to sea that the Massachusetts 
voted to lay the bill, allowing women to vote on 
school matters in this State, on the table. 


Rev. Henry Morgan says: “Liberalism, and that 
only, la the cause of Boston’s religions decline. This 
has broken down the Sabbath, discarded the Bible, 
paralyzed the arm of the law, opened Sunday theatres, 
concerts, excursions, emptied the churches, killed 

‘the public conscience, and sowed the seeds of dls- 

trust.” As ig Meee part of what Mr. Morgan 
charges upon li m is for the public good, we 
— make any very serious criticism of his re- 
mar 


Christian miniatera are working hard to tell what 
the Gospel of Christ has to offer to worklngmen.““ 
It is this: “Come unto me and I will give you rest.“ 
But workingmen have had rest enough, and are 
ready to hear the gospel which says: “Come unto 
me and I will give you work.” To find the inade- 
quacy of Christianity, confront It with any universal 
want or demand. It isa good thing to preach, bat 
It does not touch the world to-day in any point where 
it heals and helps. 


There are to-day in the entire country three thou- 
sand six hundred and elghty-two public libraries, con- 
taining no less than twelve million volumes. This 
vast educational system has grown from that little 
circulating lib which Benjamin Franklin started 
in the house of Mr, Grace one hundred and fifty 
years ago. No better precedent was ever planted in 
the American mind, nor one that has borne better 
fruit. Libraries are both schools and churches. 
They make teachers almost unnecessary and preach- 
ers entirely superfluous, 


A short time ago the New Testament story was 
enacted at the Grand Opera House in San Franciaco, 
The characters of Jesus Christ, Pontius Pilate, Jo- 
seph, Judas Iscariot, Peter, the Virgin Mary, and 
other actors in the drama, were represented on the 
stage. The press and pulpit tried to prevent the play 
from being ee and partially succeeded, —the 
manager u zing for not producing the last four 
scenes of the play, saying he was obliged to defer to 
the antagonistic sentiment of the public. A good 
audience was in attendance. 


DisconTENTED pauper (on the Christmas dinner): 
„Well, this is the wust Chris’mas dinner as ever we 
‘ad since I’ve been in the ‘ouse! I thinks as when 
we as a dinner party the master ought to ax us 
whether we likes it well done and whether we takes 
fat, and not cut the vlttles and show! It on our plates 
anyhow |”"—. 


In THE struggle of life with the facts of existence, 
science is a bringer of ald; in the a e of the soul 
with the mystery of existence, scienca is a bringer of 
light.—@, H. Lewes. 


Communications. 


“A QUESTION FOR MATERIALISTS.” 


EDITOR INDEX: 

Dear Sir,—In your issue of March 20, I notice an 
article under the above ave ing by Mr. H. Clay 
Neville, of Ozark, Mo., wherein he makes some re- 
flections on the “ ‘Cause’ of life,“ and offers some ob- 
jections to what he considers the materialistic 
tisort of evolution.” 

Although not « professed “disciple of materialism,” 
yet perhaps I may be allowed a word. I know not 
whether Mr. Neville accepts the theory of the grad- 
ual evolution of the vegetable and animal kingdom 
from what Prof. Huxley calls the “Physical Baala 
of Life“; but it he does, then the only point that 
asks for explanation ls: How is what we are accus- 
tomed to “inorganic matter’ changed Into living 


view, perfectly simple; an organism without organs. 
It proves incontrovertibly that life does not depend 
on the codperation of different organs, but on a cer- 
tain chemico-physical constitution of amorphous 
matter,—on that albuminous substance which we call 
sarcode or protoplasm, a nitro-carbon compound in 
the semi fluid state.“ 

When the two gases, oxygen and hydrogen, unite 
chemically, the result is water, s substance 
of properties very different from the properties of 
the two gases that unite to produce it. Thie is the 
case throughout the whole feld of chemistry, both 
organic and inorganic, This belng the case, is it 
any less scientific to speak of the properties of proto- 
plasm than to speak of the properties of water or 
alcohol or sugar, or any other chemical com 
May not that pecullar manifestation which men 
have named life be simply a property of protoplasm, 
just aa sweetness or a crystalline stractare are proper- 
ties of sugar? We may not know the ultimate cause 
In elther case, but why should we call in an extra- 
natural agency to account for the properties of proto- 
plasm, while we are perfectly satisfied to leave the 
properties of other substances within the limits of 
the natural ? 

Michael Foster, M.D., F.R-S,, in the introduction 
to hia Text- Book of Physiology, discussea at length 
the following properties of protoplasm: 1. It is 
contractile, 2. It is irritable and antomatic. 3. It 
Is receptive and assimilative. 4. It js metabolic and 
secretory. 5. It Is resplratory. G. It le reproductive. 
Such are the fundamental vital qualities of the pro- 
toplasm of an amceba; all the facta of the life of an 
amceba are manifestations of these protoplasmic 
qualities In varied saquence and subordination. The 
higher animals, we learn from morphological atadiea, 
are In reality groupe of amoabs peculiarly associated 
together. All the 1 phenomena of the 
higher animals are larly the resulta of these 
fundamental qualities of protoplasm cre ng asso- 
ciated er. ‘The dominant principle of this 
association is the physlological division of labor cor- 
responding to the morphological differentiation of 
structure.“ 

Dr. Edmond Montgomery, in an elaborate article 
on "Monera and the Problem of Life,” speaks as 
follows, in discussing the contraction and expansion 
of living protoplasm: Is it a specifically vital force 
which executes the contraction of motility? Or is it 
a molecular activity of a known kind which gives 
rise to vital motion? Fortanately our monera gives 
us plain information upon this point. The living 
substance contracts because It suffers decomposition, 
aa can be directly witnessed,” 

He then shows that it is chemical composition that 
causes expansion, and concludes as follows: ‘This 
is shown on the one hand by the products of decom- 
position being separated and eliminated under our 
view, and on the other hand by the combining sub- 
stances being brought ther, and effecting their 
union during inspection, e have no occasion, then, 
to appeal to the intervention of any specific force in 
order to understand motility; that is, to anderstand 
it In the same manner as we understand other nat- 
ural processes not bel to vitality, We have 
thon, cbeuulotry 1a dhe a turough, down I. Hi G. 

en, chem 0 c down to Hs O. 
C Og and N Hs — and who knows how mach fur- 


ther?” 

And again: "And, now, what has become of this 
most vexed problem of problems—the origin of life? 
Is not protoplasm a chemical compound like other 
substances, merely varying from them in ite degree 
of molecular complexity? ... Do we greatly concern 
ourselves about the origin of MgO, 8 Os + T Ha O, or 
any other mineral substance? Why, then, should 
the origin of some combination of C, H, N, O be 
made a question of the life and death of our princi- 
pal philosophies? Has it actually come to this, that 
the scientific foundation of our creed resta on the de- 
cision whether C O O is or was once changed into 
C H O by natural or su ataral means, and this 
when there is plenty of 1 about in onr world 7. 
C O O is indisputably an Inorganic compound. 


OH O is indisputably an organic compound. This 
designates — er the actual de of the gulf 
existing between organic and inorganic nature.“ 

It will be well worth the while of any one who is 
interested In this question to study carefully the ar- 
ticles from which I have quoted. 

Huxleys “Physical Basia of Life’ can be found in 
his volume of Sermons and Reviews, Haeckels 
„Moneres“ are discussed in his Generelle Morpho 
ogie, Vol. I., p. 183, in his Natural History of - 
tion, and in his Anthropogenie, third edition, p, 414. 
See also an able article in the Popular Science 
Monthly, Vol. XI., p. 641. Dr. Montgomary'a ‘“‘Mo- 
nera, and the Problem of Life“ can be found ln the 
P. Science Monthly, Vol, XIII., p. 455-563-677. 

Mr. Neville will carefully study the articles 
named above, he may conclude that the chasm be- 
tween the stone which a mason dresses for a place in 
a building and the mind of the designing architect” 
is pretty well bridged. 

Moat reapectfally, 
O. J. BUELL. 

RosENDALE, N. T., March 22, 1879. 


“THE IMPEACHMENT OF OHRIST- 
IANITY.” 


MARATHON, Wis., Jan. 30, 1879. 
FRANCIS E. ABBOT: 
Honorable Sir,—I have just read over your tract 
on The Impeachment of Christianity’; and you 
will allow me to say I regard your subject thus 
named far too large for the few words you have 
allowed yourself to use in its elucidation, 
As I think, you should at least have made mantion 


.of how Ohristlanity had done good, and what the 


good, If any, it had done: and also what good, if any, 
t is yet doing. Christianity, as I think, was frat 
propagated by the oral testimony of the immediate 
iving disciples of Jesus. They spake to the people 
of the Christ, his doctrine, his precepts, hie life, and 
personal manners, his faithfalness as a reprover of 
evil-doers, and of his kindness as a tried friend, 
and also of the importance of obeying hie precepts 
and imitating his examples. Those who obeyed these 
teachings were by so dolog made rm gage, ip ae 
in the communities in which they lived. ey lived 
and suffered in hope, and often died in triumph, in 
sight of their persecutors; and thus the veritable 
heroism displayed justly advanced their persecuted 


cause, 

Their dispersions spread their thus living cause 
everywhere: and though everywhere killed it yet 
would not die. By these faithful, persecuted men æ 
book of remembrance was written, commonly called 
the New. Testament or covenant, which, joined to 
the old or legal and c history of Judaism, has 
become what is known in common as the Bi 
which the early teachers of Christianity d 
true, and to be the rule, and the only sufficient rule, 
both of the faith and practice of all mankind, 
Soon selfish, artful, interested persons, whom the 
people had come to acknowledge as priests of this 
same profession, found themselves unable to abide its 
requirements; hence the suppression of the Bible 
from the hands of the common people, and the claim 
by them of being its sole exponents and oral teachers, 
and the assurance among the commoners of its im- 
portance only as taught by themeclyes, all home 
understanding being by them discarded. A minority 
among the people rejected this darkness, thus gener- 
ally made to be felt. And all along the line of the 
Dark a hated, ted minority carefully pre- 
served the true word and testimony of the Scriptures 
themselves, and hence they have been kept mainly 
uncorrupted to the present hour, 

In not stay here to prove a sentiment that 
sound-thinking minds invariably admit; namely, that 
civilization is never advanced except as some gener- 
ally-admitted sentiment holds a majority of the minds 
of s people, where civilization to any extent at pres- 
ent exists, Hence the sentiment that the Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testaments are the rule, and the 
only sufficient rule, both of the faith and practice of 
all mankind, on which the early Christians insisted, 
naturally became that central sentiment, and thus 
advanced the civilization of all parts, coming under 
the influence of a common Christianity, The Script- 
ures teach central honesty if they teach anything, 
inasmuch as they enjoin: As ye would that men 
should do to you, so do ye to them likewise.” By an 
enlightened observance of this precept, not a man, 
woman, or child on earth could possibly be dishonest. 
Not less ls it true that by an enlightened obedience 
to the firet precept of the old dlepensation, Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy hoart, and 
thy neighbor as thyself,” no person could possibly be 
dishoneat or unlovely. 

u, those Scriptures say; ‘“The love of money is 
the root of all evil.” Again, you should not be un- 
mindful that ‘‘this same love of money ia the mighty 
mainspring of your active en! t fits men 
for attention to objecta of honorable ambition; on 
which the progress of soclety depends,” It should 
be In your mind a truth, as it ie a fact everywhere. 
The gold god of this world has not in him or ont of 
him one moral restraint; he will bring no agent 
to account for his do Hence a money or cash 
gospel (so much preach for so much pay) prevails 
throughout Christendom, in place of a life gospel 
fg money and without price, as taught e 

6. 

A cash pel may conduct its followers safely to- 
their last breath; a life gospel promises, true or false, 
to Ita followers a glorious immortality. Your mis- 
siles shonld have been almed at the cash gospel, not. 
at the true. 

The notiona yon may fancy you have in yourself: 
Superior to those taught in Bible may be satis- 
factory to yourself; but, as thay are not general, there— 
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fore, however good or graat, they are not civilizing; 
and as you diminish among the masses of mankin 
general and central ideas, ao you are (perhaps uncon- 
sciously) fitting human society for unive anarchy, 
rather than for advanced civilization. 

Yon should have fonght the selfieh, artful, Inter- 
ented mockers of Christianity, who have assumed ita 
name only that they may uss the Influence of that 
honest name in order more effectually to advance 
their own nefarious schemes. No counterfeit could 
ever gain headway among mankind, If there were 
not among men a pure coln. I think your definition 
of Christianity ta manifestly wrong. Instead of its 

“tha great system of faith and practice which 
is organized ln the Christian Church,“ It is the great 
system of faith and practice which the nominal Chris- 
tian, in early and later ages, more or less adopted in 
order to advance more or less his own wise or unwise 
ends. Hence, really, instead of manifesting to the 
world a pure Christianity it has, both as a Papal and 
Protestant Charch, manifested an apostasy under the 
name of Christianity. Hence these organizations, 
firat and last, have no real power agalnet your well- 
directed attacks. Yourself, as I think, are only de- 
fective in aim and definition. Shoot at the nominal 
Church, at the apostasy, but let a broad difference 
ever be preserved between that and Christianity, 

Subject to yoar correction, allow me to define 
Christianity: ‘‘Christianity consists in the honest, 
faithful, earnest manner of the living persons who 
obsy the precepts and followthe examples of Jesus 
the Christ, asset forth in the New Testament, and 
as harmonized with the law and the prophets of the 
Old Testament of the Jews.“ 

Jesus sald (John xvi., 2): Tea the time cometh 
that whosoever kllleth you will think that he 
doeth God service.“ In fulfilment of this lie je 
millions of men and women, who loved the and 
the true better than they loved life, at losa of truth 
and ness have been sacrificed. Love of money 
impelled the killing in the name of Jesus, to do God 

as they said) a service, But does any one think this 

was Chrisant. It was done in the Charch 
done In the name of C * not for love of God 
but for love of money. As the apostasy has pre- 
vailed, men, Papal and Protestant, have held the no- 
tion that their services, their propagandlsm, bring 
God in debt to the Church. In fighting this foolery, 
you have my best wiehes and my hope of your con- 
tinued success. With high regards, yours 
„D. TANNER. 


LABOR I5 KING. 


When a man has no design bat to speak the truth, 
he may say a great deal in a narrow compass“; but 
in considering so complex a question as that of 
Money, In the space that can be allotted to him in 
Tue IND RX, he must assert some things which he 
cannot stop to prove. But he will not assert the In- 
competency of thoes who take a different view from 
his own, unless he can prove lt. 

Of course by value we mean the valus in exchange; 
and the equitable measure of equivalency in ex- 
change le the labor cost of producing the articlea 
-exchanged. Equal labor for equal labor, ls the law 
of equity. The labor cost determines the exch 
able value of gold and silver bullion, as well as that 
of all other articles produced by labor. 

But gold is that article of merchandise for which 
there is the most unlversal demand; and as the sup- 
ply la naturally limited, Its value in open market 
mors nearly approximates its labor cost, or is leas 
affected by flactuations of aad mod demand, than 
that of other products of labor. r this reason, gold 
has gradually come to be selected as the standard of 
value by the most important commercial nations, 

The question le unfortanately complicated from 
the fact that on account of the supposed steadiness 
of Its coat, and for other reasons, gold la used 
as coln money in addition to Its use as a standard, 
As money It performs functions which It cannot do 
as bullion, and has on that account s slightly In- 
creased value; bat not much, slnce nothing ls charged 
by governments for coining it. But {ts use as a 
standard grows out of {ts value as gold, and not at all 
from its use as money. 

Of couree we cannot have money without mmga 
unit, which in this country le called a dollar. e 
<annot say dollar, or think of It intelligently, without 
referring it toa definite something, and that some- 
thing ls a gold coin of a known weight and fineness, 
which la believed by the best thinkers to be the best 
approximate representation of a definite amount of 
labor that can be found. To use the word dollar 
without referring it to some definite standard of 
value la to talk nousense; a dollar with no standard 
by which to determine its value would not exchange 
for hata or anything else. 

No government has ever been able by law to deter- 
mine and fix the purchasing power of any dollar; 
that is determined by natural laws which no govern- 
ment created and none can annul. It is true that a 
government may make token coins of silver or cop- 
per or other metal which will circulate for small 
change at a nominal value greater than their bulllon 
value, and In fact with no reference to that, simply 
for the convenience they afford. But let the attempt 
be made to constitute such money legal tender, or to 
have it used in unlimited quantities, and it will be 
found that it will buy no more as money than ita 
value in the open market as bullion. A government 
which buys silver ballton at eighty-five cents, and 
coins it into a dollar with which it pays one hundred 
cents, commits a mean swindle. 

No doubt a good retic argument can be made 
in favor of bi-metalism; but the most prominent and 
esteemed adyocates of that theory frankly admit that 
mo country alone, certainly not the United States, 
can sustain the double standard without the help of 


other countries, and especially without the help of 
England. That help, there is no prospect of ever 
getting. In fact, gold has always been the practical 
standard in this country, and the attempt to main- 
tain both metals (if successful) would result In ail- 
ver, now a depreciated motal, becoming the single 
standard. 

I never sald or intimated that the price of gold de- 
termined Its value; what I sald was that the price 
of allver ballion In gold coln determined its value, 
that being the only practical way of measuring its 
value in exchange for hats, wheat, etc., etc. It may 
be Impossible to prove that the coat of producing 
allver has diminished, but I believe it has; and cer- 
tainly a given quantity of It can be bought for less 
labor than formerly. A decline of all things, as 
measured by a unit of labor, isin the line of a true 

„; that la to say, that progress consists in 
ocressing the productiveness of labor. And in pro- 
portion as labor produces more, more of the products 
remain in the hande of the laborer, 

But we are still suffering from an abnormal pro- 
daction stimulated b r inflation and 
the unhealthy demand ca by the war,—abnormal 
because greater than can be distributed ander our 
present aan, What is needed is to improve our 
system of distribution, and not to attempt by legisla- 

on to inflate the value of silver against the laws of 
prodaction and exchange, 

We have ee reached firm ground, where 
our standard (although not scientifically perfect) ts 
the same as that of the great commercial nations 
with whom we trade. Let us not abandon this hard- 
won vantage-ground, but let us not forget that our 
currency must continue to be, as it always has been 
mainly paper.“ The best use we can make of Id 
is es a standard and as that kind of merchandise 
which ali the world is glad to accept as legal tender 
for the settlement of balances. The best ase we can 
make of silver la for 1 pe ar) reat, 
A papar curreney aa 4067 as gold Is far better for us 
than gold coin would be. F. 8, C. 


STARVATION. 


Men are not working for what they need to eat and 
drink, but for what they do not need; and the money 
which should make the laborer Independent goes lu 
too many cases to make himself rand miserable, 
and to swell the wealth of the ri Men must learn 
how little they can get along with. Do not under- 
stand that we belleve that the working-man onght to 
live on“ kall and toes.“ The men who work onght 
to have what ls good to eat and drink. I do not have 
much faith in emptiness, and a man behaves better 
and works better for being well fed. An empty saint 
is not so good as afull one, But many could have 
better food and better clothes for themselves and their 
families, if they did not spend so mach money for 
needless stimulants, Vice im a greater tax on 
labor in every country than does government. We 
are different beings want from what we are in 
plenty. To us who have enough to eat, this question 
of labor does not assume the importance it does with 
those to whom hunger la a constant reality and star- 
vation a possibility. There ls a wide difference be- 
tween having wi of our wanta supplied and supply. 

them, ey who have never known what it 

to hunger cannot comprehend how much human be- 
ings can suffer, They declare with virtuous indigna- 
tion that they would starve rather than beg or steal. 
It is only the power of Irresistible necessity that tells 
us what we will do. Begging and stealing are not 
worse deeds in the eyea of humanity than is feasting 
when others are starving. Where justice is not a 
pleasure, it should be made an obligation. We can- 
not believe that men have the moral right to hold and 
enjoy the exclusive privileges of millions of dollars, 
when their brother-men have no means to obtain 4 
dinner bat by asking for It at a stranger’s door. This 
is a hard task for a brave, though a hungry, man to 
do. Do we Imagine that, because men have no 
money, they have no feelings, no self respect, no man- 
liness; because they have rags upon their bodies, 
that they have none of that pride of human nature 
that hates to beg where It ls able and willing to work? 
To beg or to starve Is a sad, hard alternative, and 
Pakar crimes 2 — —＋ kiea m The for 
0 ng paragra , takon from a New York paper of a 
recent date, indicates a chapter in our country’s hla- 
tory which le being written faster than most people 
suppose: A poorly-dreased man knocked at the door 
of a house on East Forty-second Strest, yesterday af- 
ternoon, and asked for something to eat. He was re- 
fused. He turned away crying, and soon after fell 
dead in the street from starvatlon.“ Now who killed 
that man? Tou will say It is not a crime to refuse to 
feed every one that asks for food. That is true; but 
le it a crime to ask for bread when man cannot get 
work? Let a robin alight beside our door, and 
crumbs will be scattered to keep It from death; let a 
dog come Into our yard, and he la honored with a 
bone and a croat, Let aman ask for bread, we give 
him a stone; let him ask for shelter, we point to the 
street. To the hunger of the brute, we open our 
hands. Shall we shut them to the famishing of men? 
A piece of bread is not much to give, and a beggar 
le cheaper than a thief. Tou willsay, If a man steals, 
the law will deal with him; but IH a little charity will 
save man from stealing, ia It not better to exercise it? 
We are told that tramps are a bad class. Perhaps 
tramping has made them so. There ls one thing cer- 
taln: this hungry class has to be dealt with. The 
. is, How shall we deal with it? People to- 
ay are not willing to lle down and starve to keep the 
poron, Man has the right to live, and, when hunger 
omes too hard to be borne, it cries out; ‘‘Peace if 
possible, bread at aay prea When men forget law, 
property, country, and remember only themselves, 
we have a reign of terror. The worst revolution is 


led by starvation, When men fight for bread, all dis- 
tlnctions are forgotten and the whole world ta lev- 
elled. When the “railroad riota” threatened the 
safety of our cities and towns, men were asked, 
“Would you strike the hand that feeds you?“ “No!” 
replied the men, we would strike the hand that 
starves us.“ We think that the American people 
have learned the lesson of strikes.“ They stand 
for a protest against wrong, but they generally end in 
The strike for liberty, for human righte, for 
ustice, the world need not fear; but the strike against 
labor we do need to fear. 
L. K. WasHBUEN. 


PUBOELL. 


One of the noticeable phenomena of the flush 
greenback times was the gigantic building operations 
of the Roman Catholic clergy. Costly cathedrals 
and episcopal palaces were the order of the day. 
The man Catholic masses wers r, but work 
was plentifal and wages were high. {natead of 
being allowed to bulld houses for themselves, they 
wers made to contribute the spare molety of their 
earnings to ecclesiastical purposes; although, large 
as these contributions must have been, they did not 
account for the enormous means which were wielded 
by their clergy. 

But the hard times which have been upon us since 
1873 have unvelled the mystery. Leading Catholic 
prelatos and their priests have added to their sacred 
unctlons the business of bankers. They have be- 
come savings inetitatlons, The superstitious rever- 
ence of thelr flocks, which la diligently cultivated and 
encouraged, has given them unlimited control of 
their au noua means, which they have unhesitat- 
ingly invested in property which can yield no In- 
come. The day of restitution has come, as It was 
sure to come, and the holy trustees are found bank- 
rapt. In the Impollte language of criminal 8 
dence, they are embezzlers. The Archbishop of 
Cincinnati ia not alone. He le only the most con- 
spicnous example, as the public will find out In the 
course of the deve go which are coming. 

Miny plllars of Protestantism have been under- 
mined by financial temptations, and fallen. An alr of 
sanctity and an ostentatious profession of religion in 
all creeds are open sesames to the confidence of the 
average public. The leading Catholic prelates have 
outgrown our republican Institutions rapidly. They 
add to their sounn: titles the names of our leading 
cities and states. In fact, they have assumed the 
aire and etate of royalty. is bubble is sure to be 

ricked, and the wind let oat of it. The Purcell 

efalcation with its enormous proportions la an eye- 
mer even for the most stupid and bigoted fanatics 
of Romanism. Bat the prelates are, after all, hardly 
to be blamed. They are courted by our demagogues 
of the democratic persuasion; they sre idolized by 
their own ple, who receive them on their return 
from occasional visits to Rome, with torchlight pro- 
cessions, and they are otherwise pampered as if they 
were more than men. What wonder that their 
heads have been turned by all thie adulation and 
servillty? The logic of events will set everything 
right In the long run. I have sald that our Catholic 
relates have outgrown republican institutions, So 
ve our great railroads done, our manufacturers, 
preeldents of life insurance companies, and other 
needlessly rich people. The day is fast approaching 
when the agerandizement of individuals at the ex- 
of the public will not be permitted. No man 
a worth a salary of five thousand dollars per annum. 
Where individuals are pampered and enormously 
enriched, the rest of the community has to suffer 
humiliation to meet the expense. Look at the social 
fabrics of West European countries to-day. In the 
light of reason they are abominations. A large 
fraction of the population of rich England are trampe, 
in order that à few dukes and capitalists may own 
all the land. B. W. BALL. 


OBEDIENCE TO NATURE. 


WATERTOWN, N. T., Feb. 28, 1879. 
EDITOR INDEX: 

Sir, —I am much pleased with THE INDEX gener- 
ally, and particularly with your definition of religion 
as the effort of humanity to perfect itself. To my 
mind, the chlef purpose of the Creator, as far as our 
present life ls concerned, is not physical and mental 
ease, rest, and quletude, but mental and moral devel- 
opment. I belleve, as a mass, men are earnestly 
seeking thelr happiness; they fall through Ignorance. 
They do not perceive that their suffering and discom- 
fort are the result of the constant violation of the Lu- 
exorable, unchangeable physical and moral laws, or 
that only as they study, observe, and live in harmony 
with them can they be comfortable or happy. Tha 
German proverb says: "Through suffering cometi 
knowledge“; and the knowledge thus obtained will 
enable us to avold future violation of law, and suffer- 
ing from like cause. Thus knowledge becomes the 
saviour of mankind, and pain and suffering incen- 
tives to study and investigation of the causes of our 
affliction. I think the physical laws of lifo are vastly 
more difficult to comprehend than the moral, and 
that physical or material science and knowledge fs 
more needed than any new moral precepta. But we 
should never violate elther. Great ia the reward of 
obedience—fearfal the consequences of violation, 

W. W. Tucker. 


A WESTEREEN paper gives this little bit of back- wood 
gossip between parent and child: “Is the howling of 
a dog always followed by a death?“ asked a little girl 
of her father. Not always, my dear; sometimes the 
man that shoota at the dog misses him,“ was the 
parent’s reply. 
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6 cents; 12 copics 50 cents, 


No, 14. — A Study of Religion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion is Incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that a new conception 
of it, based on the Law of Evolntion, con- 
sistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and Independent even of belief in God, is 
the necessary condition of the perpetuity 
of Religion among men. Price 10 centa; 12 
copies 51.00. 


No. 18.— The Battle of Syracuse. Two 
essays by Rev. James Freeman Olarke, 
D. D., aud F. E. Abbot discussing the Au- 
thority of Christianity. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies for 61.00. Address 


THE INDEX , 231 WASHMOTORSTEEET, 
Boston, Mass, 
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INDEX ASSOOIATION, 
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No. 931 Washington Street, Boston. 


EDITOR: 
FRANCIS ELLINGWOOD ABBOT. 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTORS: 


W. J. POTTER, New Bedford, Mass. 

W. H. SPENCER, Haverhill, Mass. 
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BENJ. F. UNDERWOOD, Thorndike, Mass. 
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JAMES E. OLIVER, Ithaca, N.Y. 


THE INDEX aims— 


To increase general Intelligence with respect 
to religion: 

To foster a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual; 


To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholiofty 
for bigotry, Jove for hate, humanitarianiam 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Rolig- 
ion shall take the place of dogmatism and 
ecclesiasticiam throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
public activities. 


In addition to its general objects, the prac- 
tical object to which THE INDEX is apecial- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF TEE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and con- 
sistent secularization of the political and ed- 
ucational institutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people. The last 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped ont of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of the several States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the Nationa] Oonstitution, 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make s noited demand, and present un un- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organize 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who believes in this movement 
give it direct ald by helping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


The publication of a valuable leading pa- 
per or essay of a thoughtful character, is 
each isaue, will continue to be one of tha 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will oon- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known em- 
ment writers who have already doneso much 
to give to THE INDEX iw present high 
position. Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracts from vahis- 
ble books and poriodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as clroumstances shall render possible. 


8. 


AGENTS. 
Local Agenta for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city and town throughout the oon 
try. The moat liberal terms are offered. 


TERMS, 

The price of THE INDEX is Three Dol» 
lars a year, payable in advance; and 29 
cents postage for the year; and at the 
same rate for shorter periods, All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender's risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered tet- 
ter, or post-office money order. The name. 
with address in full, must be accompanied 
with the money in each case. 


Addross THE INDEX, 
No. 231 Washington Street, Boston. 
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BraTe, to be 


on, requir- 
State to maintain a thoroughly secularized pa 


He eons a Eent a et e e > 
— postpon 
RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT 


PROPOSED AS A GUBSTITUTS FOR TEN 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION, 


ARTICLE I. 


Bworron 1.—Neither Congress nor any State shall make 
any law acting an establishment o religion, or favor- 
ing any particular form of religion, or proh iting the free 
exercise thereof; or permitting in any degree a union of 

and State, or granting any special privilege, im- 
munity, or advantage to any sect or religions body, or to 
any number of sects or religious bodies; or taxing the peo- 
ple of any State, either directly pa 1 od ats sap, 

sect or religious iy, 0 
N ous bodies; or abrid the freedom of 
N e progs, or the right of le posce- 
ly to assemble and to petition the Government for a re- 
dresa evances, 

Seek sso religious test shall ever be required as a 
condition of suffrage, or ss a qualification to any office or 
public trust, in any State. No persen shall ever be de- 
prived of any = his — — rights, privileges — . 
ualified for the ‘OTMABDCO o |= 
— Pinoompetent to give evide: in 


or ren nos 
of law or equity, in cons 


~ mence of anyopiaiona 


@uorion 8.—Nelther the United States, nor any Btate, 
T ion of any State 


h doctrines of 
of learning, in which the faith or doctrines o 
any religions order oF ‘sect shall be taught or incuicated, 
or in whioh religious rites shall be observed; or for the 
support, or in , of any religious charity or purpose of 
any sect, order, or denomination whatsoever. 

— 4 Congress shall have power to enforce the 
various provisionsof this Article byappropriatelegisiation. 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 


U 
shall be discontinued. 
vale 0 — ablic appropriation for educa- 
ttonal and charitable inntitutions o 


We demand that all no 
e doman 

by the government shall be lished; and að 
the use of the Bible in the public schools, whe 
bly as a text-book or avowedly a» n book of religious wor- 


rvices now sustained 
lally that 
or ostensl- 


shall be prohibited, 
. Wo danad that the ap tment, by the President of 
the United States or by the ‘ernors of various States, 
of all ‘ous festivals and fasts shal] wholly conse. 


6. We demand that the judicial oath in the ceurts and 
in all other departments of the government shall be abol- 
ished, and that simpla affirmation under the pains and pen- 
alties of perjury shall be established in ita stead. 

J. We demand that all Jaws directly or indirectly enforo- 
Jug the observance of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be re- 


. We demand that all laws looking to the enforcement of 
“Ohristian" 3 be abrogated, and that all laws 
shall bs conformed to the requirements of natural morality, 

rights, and impartial rty. 

We demand that not only in the Oonstitutions of the 
United States and of the several States, but also in the 
practical administration of the same, no privilege or ad- 
Aren oe one ente politioal eystem shall be found. 
otal re! ; that our en — 
ed and administered on a purely secular basis; and that 
whatovoer changes shall prove necessary to this end shall be 
consistently, unflinchingly, and promptly made. 


‘The above is tho platform of Tam IDN, ŝ0 far aa the 
editor is individually concerned, But no other penon, and 
no organization, can be quy or truthfolly held responsi- 
Die for it without his or its explicit approval. 

FRANCIS R. ABBOT. 


GLIMPSES, 


M. Renan, the peatilent radical who wrote the 
biography of Jesus as if he had been only a man, not 
a God, has been at last received into the French 
Academy—the highest literary distinction to be won 
in that country, 

DEAN STANLEY, in his new book of Addresses and 
Sermons, shows how hard It is for the most liberal 
Christian to drop the impossible claim of Christianity 
to be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth’: “By Liberal Theology I mean a theol- 
ogy which, whilst comprehending all the wholesome 
elemente of thought at work in the world, yet holds 
that the Christian belief is large enough to contain 
them; which insista not on the ceremonial, the dog- 
matic, or the portentous, but on the moral side of 
religion; which insista on the spirit, not on the let- 
ter; on the meaning, not on the words; on the pro- 
gressive, not on the stationary character of Christ- 
lanlty.“ 

THE SCH done by the late anti- Chinese agl- 
tation la beginning to reveal itself: The passage of 
the anti-Chinese bill by the American Congreas and 
its subsequent veto attracts great attention in China. 
The native newspapers in Hong Kong and Shanghai, 
especially the former, are extremely bitter against the 
proposed measure, claim the protection guaranteed 
by the treaty, and draw a picture of the future rela- 
tions of the two countries, and the exclusion of 
Americans from Chinese soil, They exaggerate the 
consequences to America of the withdrawal of Chi- 
nese labor, but speak with moderation, though firm- 
ness, of the reactionary movements of China on her 
own ground.“ 

Tae WESLEYAN METHODIST CONNECTION, assem- 
bled in Conferences at Syracuse, April 4, passed unan- 
imously, by a rising vote, the following reeolution: 
“Resolved, That we recommend that our next Gen- 
eral Conference place such an expressi n of the 
decided convictions of this body, in our Book of Dis- 
cipline, as shall give us before the world an unequſv- 
ocal standing on the sul ject of the acknowledgment, 
in the Constitution of the United States, of Almighty 
God as the source of authority and power in civil 
government, and of the Lord Jesus Christ as the 
ruler of nations, by whom kings reign, and princes 
decree judgment.“ The day will yet come when the 
liberals of America will rue the suicide of their Na- 
tional League. 

THE SPRINGFIELD Republican very sympatheti- 
cally noticea Mr. Frothingham’s approaching depart- 
ure for Europe: Mr. Frothingham leaves his people 
and his work in May, to the great grief of all who 
love him and have listened to his preaching, He Ie 
out of health and tired out, and must rest. It is one 
of the things that must be, and yet how aad it is; for 
hie society will fall to pleces when he goes. No one 
can fill hia place, for he personally was the magnet 
which held the thread of all hearts, and the majority 
of his people would rather stay at home and read his 
old sermons than to hear any one else from his plat- 
form. A social reception for his soclety and lnti- 
mate friends will be held at the Union League Thes- 
tre on the 22d of April; later s more public reception 
will be given him, but where is not yet decided. It 
is to be hoped that Mr. Frothingham may leave 
America knowing how many people love him, for al- 
though people who do not know him call him cold 
and unimpressionable, there are those who know 
how his keenly sensitive heart has been wrung by 
the unjust and bitter things that have been written 
and told of him; no man has warmer and more 
tender friends than he, and no preacher could leave 
America, except perhaps Phillips Brooks, who would 
leave such a gap behind him.“ 

THe New York Sun notes the aggressiveness of 
Orthodoxy: ‘Many orthodox pastors in Massachu- 
getta are looking forward with Impatience to the be- 


ginning of the campaign against ‘Sabbath breaking,’ 
the plans for which are now pretty well matured. It 
is understood that the very heaviest pulpit artillery 
obtainable will be brought to bear, and that the Sun- 
day newspapers will come In for thelr full share of 
the cannonading. Yet the few Sunday newspapers 
printed in Massachusetts, so far as we have had the 
opportunity to notice them, are not very dangerous 
publications, They give up a great part of their 
space to reports of sermons and other religious road - 
Ing. Their editorial discussions are seasoned with 
salt. If they also print secular news, that la no more 
than is done by the most approved religious weeklies 
over which deacons and tithing men nod on Sunday 
afternoons unrebuked. Firing on one’s own friends 
la always s bad blander. With so many strongholds 
of Satan still to be reduced, these Massachusetts 
preachers might well consider the matter further be- 
fore selecting the Sunday newspaper for bombard- 
ment. It Is currently reported that in outlying die 
tricts of Massachusetts hill towns, men and women 
are to be found who cannot tell what the Inside of a 
church Js like, who are really as utter heathen as 
any to whom Masaachusette ships missionaries, and 
whose habits uf life make creditable some of the 
worst stories in Mather’s Magnalia, It is asserted 
that children are growing up amid these surround- 
ings without even the most rudimentary notions of 
morality—to say nothing about religion. If this be 
80, itia a state of things that might well arrest the at- 
attention of the Massachusetts pastors at thelr ap- 
proaching conferences. Surely, the saving of men 
from brutishnesa Is a matter of higher concern than 
the laying down of rules as to the observance of a 
day.“ 

Jona Samven T. Doverass, of Detroit, in a 
letter dated April 11, very kindly expresses his ap- 
probation of the course pursued by TRR INDEX with 
regard to the question so prominent during the last 
eighteen months and the deeper ethical issues in- 
volved in it: “I heartily approved of your course at 
the Inst Congress of the Liberal League. I have 
always stood aloof from that organization, not be- 
cause I did not for the most part sympathize with its 
proper and avowed alms and purposes, but because of 
my apprehension that in the natural course of things 
it would in the end come under the control of a class 
of demagoguee and agitators with whom I was 
unwilling to be Identified, I can scarcely refrain 
from saying that, in my judgment, your editorials 
during the past six months have been of signal abil- 
ity—I mean especially those which haye dealt with 
great ethical problems. I do not always agree with 
you In practical questions; but when you are in your 
natural element of ethical speculation, I am always 
enlightened and generally heartily concur. Your 
articles on natural religion (Iam not sure that was 
the title) and on ‘The Final Appeal in Morals’ inter- 
ested me very much. Every sensible man acts for 
the most part almost unconeclously upon the princi- 
ples enunciated and developed in the article laat 
referred to; but no one, so far as I know, has here- 
tofore given so clear and logical an exposition of the 
subject.“ The approval of such well-trained minds 
as Judge Douglass gives us increased confidence in 
the truth of the principles in question. They are in- 
deed, as he so pertinently suggests, the perhaps un- 
conscious practical rales of action of “‘every sensible 
man”; but there is great practical as well as acien- 
tific gain in arriving at a clear and correct formula of 
them. Men knew how to reason cogently long be- 
fore Aristotle formulated the laws of the syllogism ; 
but his development of these laws gave a great stim- 
ulus to progress In many ways. If the recent discus- 
sion should have the ultimate effect of advancing 
Uberallam from the crodity of Individuallam to the 
maturity of the Scientific Method In morals, the 
world would be equally a gainer now. 
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the Albany Liberal Association. 
Boeron, Mass.—President, Rey. M. J. Bavage; Secretary, 
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Issued to the President and Secretary on behalf of 
the Chelsea Liberal League. 


N.B.—The above is an acknowledgment of the fact that 
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tion of the National Liberal League of America are in- 
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RESOLUTIONS 


Adopted at the Formation of the National 
Liberal League of America, Syracuse, 
N. K., Oct. 27, 1878. 


WHEREAS, The Congress of the National Liberal 
Lesgue, assembled at Syracuse, October 26 and 27, 
1878, to which we were delegates, waa radicall 
divided into two parties, one favoring total repeal, 
and the other opposed to such repeal, of certain laws 
of the United States relating to the circulation of 
obscens literature; and 

WHEREAS, The whole eon was, by the prop- 
osition of the majority and the consent of the minor- 
ity, dropped from the conalderation of the present 
Congress; and 

WHEREAS, The su nent nomination and elec- 
tion of the chief executive officers for the ensuing 
year, including the President, were made by the ma- 
jority dependent u thelr expreased opinion on the 
question which bad been thus dis of, to the sur- 
pries and deep disappolntment of the minority; and 

WuHeness, The minority cannot but regard this 
action of the majority as a breach of faith and an 
unjust act toward the minority; therefore, 

Resolved, That we, the undersigned, protest against 
the animus, alms, and results of such p g, 
and hereby withdraw from the session of the Con- 
gress, to take such action as we may in the future 
eem advisable. 

Resolved, That we believe that the existing United 
States laws against obscenity need to be reformed 
and amended, belng sow in several particulare 
oppressive in the modes of administration and in the 
— yet we are in favor of proper laws, by 

tate and National Governments, against the publi- 
cation and circulation of obscene litarature, tending 
to corrupt the morals of youth. 

The following names were subscribed to the above 
resolutions :— 
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Exclusive Rights in Religion. 


A DISCOURSE ‘BEVORE THE FEEE BELIGIOUS SOOBBTY OF 
PROVIDENOS, APRIL 6, 1879. 


BY FREDERIOC A. HINCKLEY. 


There are many ple who never speak or write 
the words Free Religion” and “Free Religious“ 
without putting an 3 point after them. 
Like a bright boy I heard of the other day, they say 
in a reflective sort of way: ‘‘Free Religion, Free Re- 
ligion,—oh, yes; that means free of religion.” These 
questioners are mainly of the old faiths, persons to 
whom religion means stated church services and the 
punctilious, but no matter how superficial, obsery- 
ance of church forms, So long as one does as his 
grandfather did before him, so long as he sleeps with 
sonorous dignity at the foot of the family pew, he 
passes for religious, no matter what his trading mal- 
practices or his neglect of the small and homely 
virtues, 

Then there are afew thoughtful men and women 
in the churches and among ourselves who rany 
question conscientiously, and, aa they hold, wi 
reason, the right of the free religious body to the 
word religion, They say that long years of custom 
have 6 religion signify a spog! recognition of 
God and a confession of obligation to him, and they 
fall back upon the dictionary as the court of final 
appeal, and clalm to have the verdict ln thelr favor. 

ow if this were a merely superficial question 
about the proper use of a word, I should care little 
to waste time In discussing it; but beneath the sur- 
face is involved the character of the thing Itself, 
and what have been supposed to be some of the most 
sacred rights of the individual soul, If there Is any 
one thing about which men have been I 
sensitive, which they have felt to be worth fighting 
for and dying for, that thing has been religion. And 
to-day if there ia any one thing for which, more than 
for any other, acquaintances are cut and friendships 
broken, that thing is religion. When, therefore, any 
man or class of men sets himself or itself up as In 
a special sense the custodian of religion, and de- 
clares of another man or class of men that he or it 
Is deatitute of religion, a vert critical lasue is ralsed, 
upon and about which there is more than one aide to 
bs heard, Whenaman gays to me: I have got re- 
ligion and you have not,“ I feel much as I should if 
he said, “I am and you are bad; I tell the 
truth but you are a lar,“ or made any other compar- 
Ison essentially odious in its character, Nor ls it 
simply s matter of feeling. I believe it can be 
shown that there is and can be no such thing as an 
exclusive right in and to religion, but that seach man 
must be left free to interpret it for himself, according 
to the dictates of his own Individual consciousness, 


To show some reasons for that belief,—to show that 
in clinging to the word religion I am actuated by 
something stronger than the prejudices of the past, 
ue the task I have set myself to-day. 

The word religion la derived from one of two 
Latin words, one signifying to gather or collect u, 
to go through or over Seats in reading, in apeech, or 
in thought; the other, to bind anew or back, to bind 
fast. It 4s then a + going over again or a binding fast, 
according to the view we take of ita derivation, In 
elther case, theology is not necessarily involved. It 
ls when we come to the definitions that we get that. 

The first definition in Webster ts as follows: 

The recognition of God as an object of worship, 
love, and obedience; right feellngs toward God as 
rightly apprehended; piety.” 

a corresponding definition im Worcester ls this :— 

"An acknowledgment of our obligation to God as 
our Creator, with a feeling of reverance and love, 
and consequent duty or obedience to him; duty to 
God and to Hie creatures; practical piety, godliness, 
devotion, devoutness, holiness,’’ In the seeond def- 
nition, “Any system of faith and worship,” and the 
third, ‘The rites or services of religion,” the two 
dictionaries agree. 

It will be observed by a comparison of the first 
deftnitions that Worcester’s Is broader than Web- 
ster's, adding the words practical plety, godliness, 
devotion, deyoutness, holiness. Mow iness in- 
cludes purity and integrity of moral character, and, 
if one were Inclined to make an ingenious plea, or 
— the saying is) to indulge In hair-splitting logic, 

e might show from this that rehglon according to 
the dictionary means pariy or integrity of moral 
charaeter, and that, where these were not, whatever 
the profeased belief, there religion could not be. I 
believe, however, that the plea would be of doubtful 
value, and prefer to begin b yielding. the point 
claimed,—that religion, as defined b © lexicog- 
raphers, la, as Webster puts it, “æ high sense of 
moral obligation and spirit of reverence or worahlp 
88 affect the heart of man with respect to the 

ty. 

But ¥ utterly deny that the dictionary Is the court 
of final —— Nor am I able to see how any one 
who demies the infallibility of the Bible can assert, 
as some do assert, the infallibillty of the dictionary. 
There is just as much danger in tying to the one as 
to the other, and the one needs to be subjected te the 
reason just as much as the other. 

What ie a dictionary? Nothing but a mile-stone to 
show how far language has travelled up to a given 
time, The lexicographer, about to make his record, 
looks around him and selects such material as seems 
to him to pass muster. He always recognizes that 
certain words which his predecessor recorded have 
been condemned by what I will eall, borro Mr. 
Abbot’s phrase, the “Consensus of the Competent,“ 
and he marks them obsolete. He also 
that certain other worda which in the days of his 
predecessor were considered improper have become 
Bgo established by custom, or (let us say) approved b 
the Consensus of the Competent,” as to make th 
admission to the new list allowable. As examples 
of the former clasa, ges will find In the large edi- 
tions of Webster, the word c-a-t-e, cate, mean! 
food, and the firat and second definitions of the wo: 
c-l-erk, commonly pronounced in England clark, 
meaning a clergyman, an educated person, a scholar, 
etc., marked obsolete; and the word h-e-f-t, h 
signifyiag welght, ponderousness, is an example o 
the second class within my own recollection. The 
word minify, the opposite of magnify, of recent In- 
yention and not now in the dictionary, is perhaps 
destined some day to be there, because It will com- 
mend itself to the good judgment of mankind. The 
word caucus, now of universally admitted respecta- 
bility, and probably a corruption of c-a-u-l-k-e-r-s, 
canlkers, though we do not really know its origin, is 
an illustration of how some worde grow, by methods 
the very reverse of those adopted and approved by 
scholars. 

So, too, we are constantly using words with other 
chan thelr dictlonary meanings. For example, Web- 
ater gives the words Socialism and Communism as 
synonymous and Interchangeable, but students of the 
questions these words represent, speaking with ac- 
curacy, use communism in the sense In which it is 
defined in the dictionary, viz.: as implying a negation 


of individual rights in property; and they use social- 
ism as representing what Webster calls a more pre- 
else, orderly, and harmonions ent of the 


social relations than that which has hitherto pre- 
valled, but as a help to, rather than a denlal of, in- 
dividual rights. The word love, in the phrase free 
love, has been most shockingly abused and perverted, 
so that now by general consent itia understood that 
when & person says free love he means free lust, and 
when he says free lover he means free luster, 

The word religion itself, during all the ages of 
Papal supremacy in Europe. did not mean necessarily 
recognition of or obligation to God, but an order of 
monkery; and taking the monastic yows was termed 
golng Into religion, 

Cages of this kind can be multiplied indefinitely, 
but they all show just this, that the dictionary is sul 
ject to constant change; that the process of abolish- 
ing and creating werds, and varying and sometimes 
entirely changing thelr meanings, is constantly going 
on; and finally that the dictionary ſe not infallible 
and cannot be on any question of vital principle the 
court of final appeal. It is simply the record of the 
verdict, rendered from time to time by those ad 
as the most competent, upon what is proper ln the 
spelling, pronunciation, and definition of words. 
Without thia ‘‘Consensus of the Competent,” the dic- 
tionary is as dead as the blue laws of Connecticut. 

To say, therefore, that according to the dictionary, 
Religion cannot exist without a distinct recognition 
of a personal God and of a special relation of the in- 
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dividual soul to him, lo simply to say that auch was 
the prevailing view of those considered most compe- 
tent to judge, when the dictionary was last revised. 
To claim anything more than that for It, to claim 
that it is a dictum, from which, for you and for me, 
there is no appeal, is to give it an authority which 
belongs to no book, however sacred, and to no man 
or set of men, however learned. Language is the 
servant of thought, not ite master; and, while avery 
sensible person will respect the recorded opinions of 
the competent, he will always reserve to himself that 

t of appeal to the individual and collective reason 

mankind, which le the most profound of all au- 
thorities. 

Now the popular religion of the past and of the 
present belleves that the chief element In religion is 
a distinct affirmation of a personal God. It cannot 
concelve of religion as separate from theology; but 
the drift of liberal thought has been to make a defini- 
tion of religion not Involving in any degree what- 
soever theological conceptions. It has claimed, 
unanswerably as it seems to me, that religion is a 
sentiment, a sense of dependence first. That in 
the order of development, the Intellectual conce 
tion of God or of that which we mean by h 
though calling it sometimes under other names, 
comes afterward, This sense of dependence may ex- 
ist, and does exist, before the mind ie sufficiently 
developed to have a thought about God. 

It has been this constant attempt on the part of the 
majority in Oatholic, Evangelical, and Liberal Christ- 
lanity to identify theology with religion, often 
indeed to make it its very soul, which haa caused 
yee after protest, and given life to the come-out- 
sm and radicallem of our own time. 

Now we have in this country an organization 
calling Itself the Free Religious Association, and 
announcing as its objects the promotion of the prac- 
tical Interests of pure religion, the encouragement of 
the sclentific study of theology, and the cultivation of 
the fellowship of the spirit. And we have In our 
own movement here an organization calling itself the 
Free Religious Society of Providence, and declarin 
in Its preamble its belief that a reasonable an 
natural religion finds Its best and truest expression 
In the physical, Intellectual, and spiritual develop- 
ment of mankind,” and in Article IL of Its Constitu- 
tion, its object to be to promote the practice of 
virtue, the study of truth, snd the fraternity of 
man. 


It is at once evident that when the Free Religious 
Association talka about pure religion, and our Free 
Religious Soclety about reasonable and natural relig- 
ion, they do not mean what the popular re'igion 
against which they protest means. To them pure 
religion and reasonable and natural religion do not 
necessarily inclnde a recognition of a personal God 
or an acknowledgment of special obligation to him; 
understand me, they do not exclude them, but they 
do not necessarily include them. 

Very well, then,“ says the 
hay: no right to the name a 
poaseas the thing.“ 


pular religion; “you 
you do not actually 
h thority.” — say at 1 us 
r authority. ey reply: e dictionary. 
‘Good,” say we; „but we appeal from the dadieiees of 
the dictionary to the ‘Consensus of the Competent.“ 
At just this stage, the candid mind will ask us to pro- 
* our testimony, and we are more than glad to 
o 80. 

The point now to be proved is that the word 
religion is used by many very able and representative 
persons, persons who are helping to make the senti- 
ment and therefore the word-definitions of the 
future, in a way other than that now authorized by 
the dictionaries, Mr. Emerson, than whom in our 
day no man is a finer master of good English, says :— 

“The whole state of man ls a state of culture; and 
its flowering and completion may be described as 
ag or wore Ip.“ 

David A Wasson, whom many think, next to 
Emerson, the finest mind in this country, defines re- 
ligion thus :— 

“Religion, in [ta broadest, simplest definition, is the 
consciousness of universal relation.“ And elsewhere 
more in detail:— 

“Parity in morals; true falth of man to man in 
Politics; in science, the devoted pursult of law, 
1 Ne regal 04 a l Severe in — truth; 
n ustry, a due ng for a ; and acqul- 
escence in that order which te tor tae health of 
the whole,—these are religion, as whatever is which 
expresses & living, cordial, ordered, productive whole- 
ness,—a unity which is first human that it may be 
divine,” 

Samuel Longfellow, who certainly would not be 

with unduly emphasizing what has been 
somewhat contemptuously termed mere morality, 


ya:— 

“I call righteousness an esaential part of religion. 
To some men who have little of devout sentiment, or 
who have speculative difficulties about bellaf fn God, 
or in a God, morals or righteousness ls the substance 
of their religion; and if it gives a sacred sanction and 
an Immutable ground of nobleness to their lives, it is 
truly a religton.“ 

Samuel Johnson, one of the most poetic and spirit- 
nal of all liberal thinkers, says: 

“The harmony of the Soul with the Universe is 
Religion.” And again:— 

To love and trust the laws of being, is religion,” 

The definition of Mr. F. E. Abbot, the able repre- 
sentative of the more sggressive side of radicalism, 
aoak ba entered here, thongb you are all familiar 

“Religion,” he says, is the effort of man to perfect 
himself.” 

This Is in striking contrast, but not inconsistent, 
With an old Hindu definition ;— 

“What is religion? sald Hitopadessa. It is tender- 
ness toward all creatures,”’ 


“Religior ,’* says a modern writer, is the recog- 


nized principle of action.“ ‘‘Religion,’’ says another, 
"ts falthfulness to one’s highest Ideal.“ 

Surely there is not much theology in all these; 
nothing which the old schools, planting themselves 
upon the dictionary, would recognize as religion. 
Aud yet there is about them that grand affirmation 
of virtue and of ceaseless L- und growth to 
which somehow men of all shades of speculative be- 
lief defer, and which sound depths in the human 
heart which no theology could ever reach, But there 
is one other authority from whom I desire to quote. 
Matthew Arnold says :— 

„When we are asked, What le the object of relig- 
fon? let us reply, Conduct, And when we are asked 
further, What is conduct? et us answer, Three- 
fourths of life.’ And n .— 

Let us put into the Hebrew ‘Eternal’ and ‘God’ 
no more nes than they did,—the enduring power, 
not ourselves, which makes for righteousness.’ 

And still again, with great force and clearness, he 


says :— 

T Morality, ethics, conduct, are by many people, 
and above all by theologiana, carefully contradistin- 
gulahed from religion, which is supposed in some 
special way to be connected with propositions about 
tte Godhead of the Eternal Son, or propositions 
about the personality of God, or about election or 
justification. Religion, however, means simply either 
a binding to righteousness, or else a serious attending 
to righteousneas and dwelling upon it. Which of 
these two it most nearly means depends upon the 
view we take of the word’s derivation; but It mea'.s 
one of them, and ties are really much the tame. 
And the antithesis between ethical and religious ls 
thus quite a false one. Ethical means practical; it 
relates to practice or conduct passing into habit or 
disposition. Relig'ous also means practical, but 
practical In a still higher d ; and the right antith- 
esis to both ethical and religious is the same as the 
right antithesis to . namely, theoretical.” 

might go on with quotations of this nature from 
others of the world's tie fe R thinkers, but I have 

ven enough to establish thla polnt, that there is a 

éfinition given to religion precisely auch as we hold 
it to be, by a large number of able ucholars and writ- 
era, whose thoughts, however little they may be sup- 
ported to-day by public opinion, and whose use of 
words, however little It may be sanctioned by the 
dictionary, will exert a widespread influence upon 
the future. We have the unquestionable support of 
these minds in denying the assumption of evangeli- 
cism that, in religion, belief is primary and conduct 
secondary, and in asserting, as we most earnestly and 
perslatently do, that in religion conduct ls primary 
and bellef secondary. 

It then you ask me, Is a distinct recognition of a 
2 God an essential part of religion?“ I reply, 

o, religion may exist and does exist without any 
intellectual conception of God whatsoever. The 
atheist, disbelieving or denying the existence of a 
supreme D being, may be religious; and the 
churchman, believing in such belig and affirming his 
belief with each returning day, may be atterly with- 
out religion. Because religion is not bellef in a God, 
it is being godlike; It is not profession of a creed, it 
la constant progress toward a divine ideal. It in- 
cludes a deep sense of obligation surely, but it may 
be an impersonal obligation. A sense of obligation 
to week the truth and to be faithful to the best we 
know, a recognition of human brotherhood and an 
honest effort to discharge the practical, every-day 
duties of lfe,—these make religion. 

When I see s man without an aspiration for any- 
thing better than he has and is, satlefled with 
own a fe and that of everybody else, I see a 
man withont religion, I care not whether he attend 
services in the Catholic, the Evangelical, the Liberal 
Church, or in Barney’s Hall; but when I see a man 
who ls ever trying to make his life better than It is, 
and who has some sense of a brotherly relation with 
his fellow-men, I cara not if he deny every iota of 
speculative bellef upon which the Church stands or 
we stand, I see a man full of the spirit of religion. 
The great difference between Church people and our- 
selves is, that they take things on trust, while we 
want to know the reasons for what we profess to be- 
Neve and to be. The description of Clennam by 
Dickens’ Young Barnacle, of the Circumlocation 
Office, meets the case exactly :— 

He's a most ferocious radical, you know,’ sald 
Young Barnacle. 

“Te he? How do you know?’ sald his friend 
Gar Egad, air, h Itching in le, th 

„Sir, he was pitching into our people, the 
thar Sag: in the most tremendous manner, Went 
up to our place and pitched Into my father to that ex- 
tent that it was necessary to order him out. Came 
back to our department and pitched into me. You 
never saw such a fellow.“ 

“What did he want?’ asked Gowan. 

Egad, sir,’ returned young Barnacle, ‘he sald he 
wanted to know, you know! Pervaded our depart- 
ment—withont an sppointment—and sald he wanted 
to know P” 

That Is just the trouble with us; and because 
we want to know” some things before we profess to 
know them, we are ordered out of what men recog- 
nize as religion. I for one decline to go. If I live 
long bats I mesn to demonstrate that the relig- 
fons world can spare neither me nor my creed. 

The Orthodox say: We confess our faith in God, 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost.“ 

I match that by saying—I believe in the in ty 
of the Universe, with a power behind it and it 
guided by reason and love, and working through un- 
changeable and unceasing law. I cannot bring my- 
self to talk about that power with what Matthew 
Arnold calls the astonnding particularity of license of 
affirmation of our dogmatiste, as if it were a man in 


the next street. The profound reverence and (I 
hope) humility in which I bow before the Unknow- 
able will not permit me to think for a moment that I 
can grasp the creative power, when I understand, ns 
it were, but a drop in the great ocean of what has 
been by him or it created. Shall I then be told that 
I have no religion? Verily, if reverence and awe 
2 faith have anything to do with religion, I am full 
of it. 

Again, Orthodoxy says :— 

“We believe in Jesus Christ, the Incarnate Word.“ 

I match that by saying—I belleve in all souls, and 
that just In proportion as they are holy they are the 
Word Incarnate. That Includes Jesus and many 
more. Surely it bellet in the Incarnate Word is a 
part of religion, I must, so far as it is concerned, be 
more religious than my Orthodox brother, for I be- 
lleve In it In s far broader and more universal sense 
than he does. 

Still again, Orthodoxy says :— 

„Wo belleve in the Holy Comforter, who ia present 
in the Church to regenerate and sanctify the soul,” 

I match that by saying—I belleve lu the Holy 
Spirit of Truth and Love, which le present every- 
where, ontside as well as Inside the Church, to re- 
generate and sanctify the soul. 

Which la the more truly religious, to box up your 
comforting spirit within the four walls of a building 
made with hands, or to let it out freely in the t 
temple not made with hands, where all, without 
other passporta than their own God-given desires, 
may receive of Its inspiration ? 

Yet agalo, Orthodoxy says:— 

“We confess the common sinfulness and ruin of 
our race,” 

I reply to that by saying, with all frankness, that 
it seems to me the great lle of all the ages; and by 
affirming the opposite—that I belleve in the natural 
tendency of the race toward all that is noble and pure 
and true. Which is the more religious, the belief that 
rules out everybody and then requires an explato 
death to wipe away thelr sina upon certain condi- 
tions, or the belief that rules everybody in, and holds 
that the relation between man and the infinite first 
cause ls so intimate that nothing can be needed to 
make ‘t strong and enduring ? 

Orthodoxy says, referring to its creed: We receive 
these truths on the testimony of God, given through 

rophets and apostles, etc., a testimony preserved 
lor the Church in the Old and New Testament Script- 
ures. 

I say, referring to my creed—I receive these tratha 
on testimony which to me seems divine, some of It in 
written and some of it lu unwritten scriptures the 
world over, and in the present as well as in the past 
time. Who has the right to declare that his is the 
real article, and mine le not? 

Do not mistake the Issue, friends, This compari- 
son ia forced upon me by the {mpertinent assumption, 
constantly e, that we the Evangelicals have re- 
ligion, and you the Free Religionists have not.“ But 
I make It not to reverse the verdict. If what the 
Catholic believes leads him to lives better life, It is 
for him religion; and for one I say, God speed him in 
it. If what the Evangelical Protestant believes leads 
him to live a better life, it is for him religion; and 
with all my heart I say, God pend bim In it. But I 
ask them both, in the name of all that le catholic in 
the broad sense, to remember that my right In the 
universe is just as good as theirs, and that Itis just 
as much their duty to give me room to interpret rellg- 
lou for myself as it ls my duty to give them room to 
Interpret religion for themselves. If Free Religion 
makes me no better than I could be without it, If it Is 
not an honest faith with me, then they have a right 
to say itis not religion; but if it leads me into high 
—.— of asplratlon and effort, then it Is to me re- 

on. 

Finot thing. This la not a matter to be settled 
by a majority vote. There la just as mach tyranny 
in forcing a principle upon the human consclence by 
a vote of the majority as In fo it at the point of 
the bayonet. In the enactment and interpretation of 
law, or in the creation of public opinion, any attempt 
at dictation on the question of what makes religion 
has ever been, Is, and I believe will ever be an act of 
insufferable despotism, 

If the Irish or the Chinese are ever found, as some 
think they will be, sapping the life of our free Insti- 
tutions and overthrowing public and private moral- 
Ity; if they are ever found doing all this,—they must 
be dealt with in precisely the same manner as we 
should deal with our own native American citizens, 
not as Catholics, not as Buddhists, but as violators of 
the law; and it will be an everlasting shame to this 
country and to us, If we ever permit our lawa to dis- 
criminate in the realm of honest religion, 

I speak for the right of private jadgment,—I speak 
for a broad application of the principle of religious 
liberty,—when I affirm that the Buddhist has pre- 
cisely the same right to the enjoyment of what to 
him is religion that I have to the enjoyment of what 
to me ls religion; and I have the same right which 
belongs to my Orthodox and my Catholic brother. 
There can be no exclusive, but there must be equal, 
rights in religion. 

Why not, then,“ I hear some one say, alnce the 
word religion has been appropriated,—why not use 
some other; for example, the word liberal or the 
word moral?’ Simply because neither of these words 
represents the thing ss well, Anyone la a liberal 
who advocates greater freedom from restraint, but 
religion is not necessarily and never exclusively that. 
Any one is moral who refrains from speaking falacly 
and from do! evil, Religion includea that, but 
much more, orality may exist without any aspira- 
tion toward a high ideal, but, to make it all we mean 
by religion, the fine sense of personal longing and of 
universal relation must be added to it. So far as I 
know, there is no other word which ao fittingly de- 
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scribes the combination of a sense of dependence and 
obligation, faithfulness to an ever-advancing ideal, 
and relations of justice and love between all human 
kind as the word religion. Certainly in common 
usage it would be even more difficult to identify our 
rinciples by the words liberal and moral than by re- 
gions, Liberal is made to mean snything and 
everything, and associations carrying the banner of 
moral reform are as numerous among our opponents 
as among ourselves. Joseph Cook, who in intelll- 
gence Is far ahead of the averages evangelical 
reacher, cannot see the difference between the Free 
igious Association and the National Liberal 
League now. What would be his obfuscation, if one 
were the Liberal Association and the other the Lib- 
eral League, it is hard to tell. I belong to an asso- 
ciation in Boston, called the Moral Education Asso- 
ciation; but there are members of that organization 
whose ideas of morality are the exact opposite of 
mine. So I think no would be ed by a 
of name. 

Besides that, my right to the name and the thing 
religion has been questioned, and when my right to 
what is legitimately mine is questioned by a band of 
monopolists, I propose to maintain rather than sur- 
render it. I deeline to yield the point that the faith 
which teaches that the things of this world are of no 
account, and that all a man need do to Insure his 
eternal felicity la to repent upon his death-bed, ia 
more religious than the falth w. teaches that this 
world is all we know to-day, and that the only wa 
to enjoy felicity, here or anywhere, Is to begin to le 
a pure and holy lifa now, right away, while we have 
control of trust-fands, while we hold public position, 
while we are to some extent at least free agents; not 
after all these things are taken from our grasp and 
we have no choice but to submit. 

There is another class of arguments on our side to 
which I would like briefly to refer, There are many 
people who would say on the abstract question, 
‘Free Religion Is not religion,” who would not stand 
by that statement when they saw it personified in 
some men and women. There was a young man in 
Boston in 1833 who wrote to a friend who had been 
troubled abont his spiritual welfare :— 

“Ido not think I have a basis for faith to build 
upon. I am withont religious feeling. I seldom 
refer my happiness or acquisitions to the Great 
Father from whose mercy they are derived. Of the 
first great commandment, then, upon which so much 
hangs, I live in perpetual unconsciousness,—I will 
not say dis „ for that, perhaps, would imply 
that It was present in my mind. I believe, though, 
that my love to my nelghbor—namely, my anxiety 
that my fellow-creatüres should be happy, and dispo- 
altion to serve them in their honest endeavors—is 
pure and strong. Certainly I do feal an affection for 
everything that God created; and this feeling is my 
religion. 

author of this letter evidently know Little of, 
and cared less for, theology ; but he had real religion. 
A fow years later, It publicly identified him with the 
cause of good morals, It enabled him, still a young 
man, to plead for peace in the presence of the armed 
soldiers of hia native commonwealth and country; 
it sent him without any effort of his own to the na- 
tion’s capital to be for twenty-three long and ardu- 
ous years the tribune of the people; It compelled 
him to grapple with chattel slavery in America as no 
man before him had done; it brought upon him the 
asanult of the assassin; and when after these years 
of faithful service in which— 


“Hø never sold the truth to serve the hour,” 


but was true to her with his party and against his 
party, with his friends and nat them, the news 
Was wafted along the wires, The great Senator js 
dead,“ it brought a sense of personal Jose to us all. 
Tis pathway rom the Capitol to the grave was mola- 
tened with manly and womanly tears, and strewn 
with flowers. 

And why? Not because he attended church, for 
he 21 did; not because he had changed the es- 
sential doctrine of his youthful letter, for he never 
had: but because his whole life had been a constant 
exhibition of natural and practical religion. It was 
for this that he lived, for this that he died. It was 
because of this that the pollticlan hated him and the 
9 assaulted him. His learning was great, 

oratory of no mean order, but It was hie sense of 
ustica, his broad and generous sympathy for the suf- 
‘ering and sinning, his aspiration for the highest for 
himself and his fellow-men,—in a word it was his 
free rellgion,—which made him the mighty man he 
was, and will keep his memory sacred as the incor- 
ruptible statesman with the white soul. 
edo not stop to ask much about the theology of 
the world's real heroes. Who cares what John 
Brown and Robert G. Shaw and Wilder Dwight be- 
lieved? We know what they were and what they 
did, and we count it the 8 of their own, 
as it was of their country's, redemption, They were 
selpon men, every one of them, ss were Jefferson 
Thomas Palne, as ls every man who lives an 
earnest, progressive, helpful life. 
the past month, a man to whom we were 
all eager and accustomed to listen, and who had, I 
think, not a little of the true epirit of religion, has 
vanished from mortal vision. I am no falr-westher 
éulogist, and I cannot forget his faults, grievous ones 
that they were; but in apite of them, there was In 
this man something so Intense, something so me- 
teoric and yet so constantly shining, something so 
inspiring, so atlrring, so catching, t at times he 
moved some of us as we were never otherwise 
moved. There was much of it in his personal mag- 
netism, but one who ever heard him can feel some- 
thing of the old influence In reading his published 
words, and some of them will help to mould in the 
future the lives of men. What was the secret of his 


marvellous power? There were those who could 
state a case more logically, many who could state It 
more clearly, than he; but he had at heart a moral 
purpose so strong, a perception ao alert, a dispost- 
tion so sensitive, that, when he spoke, his soul spoke. 
It was not simply a voice, lt was not simply a 
— it was a whole man fired for some great 
principle of liberty and love, that warmed us to 

white heat of divine resolve. It was because 
he was an apostle of the religion of the heart, of the 
brotherh of man, that, apite of a rhetoric which 
sometimes well-nigh swamped his thought, and spite 
of weaknesses to which his friends conld not be 
blind, he had such a power with his fellows. There 
is one,“ they said, “who accepts the religion which 
obeys the orders for the day.“ 

at was his religion. It is ours. It is that 
which makes this platform as broad as the universe 
of truth, as all-inclusive as the universe of man. 
Tell me it is not religious? Tell me that, when I 
stand upon It, I am in danger of ruining my own 
soul and d ng down others with me? I hope I 
am not insensibla to the responsibilities accompany- 
Ing It. It Is with a deep sense of them that I would 
say to the young men and women of this city and 
land, could my poor voice but reach them :— 

Oh, young men! Oh, young women! Do not 
trouble yourselyes about creeds, When the time 
comes, as come it will if you think for yourselves, 
when doubts perplex your minds, do not be anxious; 
give them free swing, assured that they are the fore- 
rnoners of healthy affirmation, It mattere little 
whether you attend church or stay at home; it mat- 
tera little what your epecalative bellefe or lack of 
them: but it does matter, in a degree far beyond 
power of expression, that you be honest in your 
every thonght and deed, that you learn to see through 
shams and to grasp realities; that yon live lives of 
stainless purity and cesselese aspiration; that you 
open your hearts to all who seek or need your sym- 
pathy and love. Without such principles as these, 
no ambition can be worthy; with them, any ambi- 
tion will be hallowed, and, consecrated to thelr serv- 
ice, Its attainment made divine. 

So as you look forward to future duties and euc- 
cesses, let me say to you in language borrowed from 
another :— 

“Go forth Into the many mansions of the house of 
life: scholars! store them with learning; jurists! 
build them with justice; artista! adorn them with 
beauty; philanthropista! let them resound with love.“ 

Thus shall you become the apostles and prophets 
of a — i too comprehensive to leave out one hu- 
man soul, and too reverent to assume to set boundary 
linea to the cause of Truth. 


SECULARISM AND ITS ALLIES. 


[The misapprehension expressed below that Free 
Religion inslsta dogmatically upon belief In God and 
Immortality, as a test of fellowship, is so well re- 
moved by the foregoing admirable statement of Mr. 
Hinckley, that It needa no further correction.—Ep. | 


Much of the religion of to-day is apologetic, or 
rather exculpatory. A thoughtful American, Mr. 
L. K. Washburn, has defined it as being only 
speaking God's name with a plous accent,” and he 
goes on to say that people want religion put into 
prayers and sermons and hymns; into forms and 
ceremonies and signa; because it la easier to put it 
{ntq such mag > than to put it into good lives and 
good deeds. Human suffering and want seem to be 
of little account in thla Christian world. God must 
be worshipped properly, H men and women starve,” 
This means that the Christianity of the nineteenth 
century is a sham, s cloak asaumed In order to relleve 
the wearer from the necessity of serving humanity, 
The love of God is put forward as an easy means of 
natlofying the conscience, and religion is made to 
conalet of prayers, psalms, sermons, and sacraments, 
all of which are of essy performance, and call for 
little or no self-denial and exertion. The proprietles 
are easily conciliated on the Sundsy,—tbe one day In 
seven upon which the modern Christian brings forth 
his religion; the other six days of the week are de- 
voted to the service of Mammon and the ‘cursed 
greed for gold.“ 

“They talk of fate, and calculate, 
And keep accounts, and measure, and weigh; 
That's the way the world goes round, 
That's the story of to-day,” 

But tf the Christian religion la a sham, it is also 
the fact that the so-called religious life le but too 
often a falsehood, Instead of being a life of virtue, 
of benevolence, charity, truth, and love, it is but a 
thing of outside show, a form without a substance. 
The Bible, the Church, Sabbath observance, and 
prayer are fetiches or charms which now usurp the 
place of true religion, and the use of which consti- 
tutes the religious man of modern society. 

Secularism is essentially different from Christ- 
lanlty, because lta alm is directly contrary to that of 
the latter, The secular brotherhood is the brother- 
hood of man, while that of Christianity le limited to 
those only who belleve that Jeaus Christ“ le God, 
and the Savior of those who confess him to be 
such. The object of the Seculariet {a to promote the 
earthly welfare of every individual of the human 
race, and to anite all men in this endeavor; that of 


the Christian ía to bring all mankind to ize the 
divinity of Jesus, with the view of redee! their 
soule from the doom incurred by the sin of Adam 


and Eve, with which every child of humanity ls 
tainted. We consider that the true religion consista 
in deyotion towards humanity, that its alm {a to 
bring man ever nearer to perfection, perfect man 
being the secular ideal,—an ideal, though F 
never wholly attained, the pursult of which will 


surely tend to advance the eum of human happiness. 
There are many who do not call themselves Py iur 
name who are, nevertheless, at one with us in object 
and belfef. In America there are the Liberal 
Leaguers and the Free Rellgionlsts; In France La 
Religion Laique le attrac many who have long 
been, amid the wreck of old theologies, at a loss 
where to turn for consolation and a bond of union. 
Our own English system we belleve to be really the 
most catholic of these unions, inasmuch as It is abso- 
Intely free from any theological hurdles whatever, 
Upon our platform the Atheist, the Pantheist, and 
the Thelst can all join bands together In the practi- 
cal work of promot ng the brotherhood of man, ani- 
mated by the love of humanity for its sake alone. 
Far narrower than this are the systems of Free Re- 

on and La Religion Laique. The former, of 
which Mr. O. B. Frothingham la an exponent, con- 
talns three dogmas, two of which have to be taken 
for granted, since uyon them certitude is imposaible, 
These are (1) the fraternity of man; (2) the exist- 
ence of God; (3) the immortality of the human soul, 
Christianity is quietly shelved in this system, no re- 
gard whatever being paid to the affirmations respect- 
ing Jesus made by Christians during the past eighteen 
centuries. Free Religion, as understood in America, 
is a system of Pure Thelsm, which makes the promo- 
tion of human improvement by human effort and 
material means” its cardinal feature. La Religion 
Laigqus is narrower than this, Its chief exponent is 
M. Pauvety. He, too, assumes the existance of the 
Infinite One“ (God), and the possession by man of 
an Immortal soul; but he does not think it necessary 
to divorce his system from Christianity, or, to use his 
own words, to break with the Chris Idea.“ His 
religion is one sans prêtres, sans mystères, sans 
miracles, without priests, mysteries, or miracles, 
and by which man shall govern himself, en mar- 
chant vers la perfection.. According to this system, 
Jesus ‘Christ’? ought to be consid as the type of 
perfected humanity,” not as an Individual. We are 
not quite sure that ita adherents deny that the Son 
of Mary ever really walked the earth; but they speak 
of him as if he were only an ideal, and probably 
they leave each individual to decide this question for 
himself. The “‘self-sacrificing love of man for Jesus“ 
sake,“ writes M. Fanvety in reply to Mr. F. E. Ab- 
bot, of Boston, expresses the same Idea“ as that of 
the latter named gentleman when he states that the 
noblest fruit of Free Religion ia a self-sacrificing love 
of man for man’s own sake.“ The Christian ideal 
is perfection, says the Frenchman, and in striving to 
attain it we only obey the commandment of Jesus 
himself: Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father 
in heaven is perfect.” Intent upon reconcil 
Christianity with progress, M. Fauyety says: “An 
now we are with Mr. Abbot when he tries to realize 
a more perfect form of religion than those which 
Christianity has inspired. It is evident that there 
Is a better to be realized; but it is not therefore nec- 
essary to break with the Christian idea. It is sufi- 
cient to develop it by bringing the ideal of perfec- 
sion ‘God within us’ into harmony with modern 
thought.“ Thus the work begun at the Reforms- 
tion—namely, the rationalizing of Christianity—may 
only be affected; without this reconciliation, Christ- 
lanlty must be cast aside, and wholly rejected, at the 
peril of engendering confusion. 

We can understand the position taken by Mr. 
Frothingham and the Free Religloniste. It is, as 
we have already designated it, a pure Thelsm, ac- 
ceptable only by the Theist, and excluding the 
Atheist and Agnostic from its communion. Possibly 
ita founders may have thought it politic thus to re- 
strict their system, with a view of attracting towards 
it the many Rationalists who scruple to identify 
themselves in any way with the unfashionable Ultras. 
Of course, we do not for a moment insinuate that 
the dogmas of the Free Religionista do not codify or 
represent the opinions of their leadera. We seriously 
question, however, whether the course they have 
adopted will prove the best calculated to unite Free 
Thinkers in a Humanitarian propaganda, while we 
entertain sioni opinions fn peony the Intolerance, 
for euch it really ts, which refuses to allow the Athe- 
ist and the Agnostic to march in line with men 
whose primary object is equally dear to all. Leas 
narrow, indeed, than M. Fauvety, the Free Religion- 
ist does not seek to bind men to profess a respect 
and reverence for Jesus “Christ”; but his defiance 
of reason 1 great, and the theologic spirit 
quite as painfully manifested, when he imposes upon 
all who would fain unite with him the belief in 
dogmas which can never be proved. We can imag- 
ine the contempt with which Orthodox Christiana 
would hear ot La Religion Laique. Rejecting Christ- 
ianity with one hand, while clinging to Jesus as the 
ideal with the other, how will the people receive 
anuch a gospel“ as thia? “It is,“ saya Mr. Abbot, 
„in valn to cling to the Christian idea, or drape it 
with beanties which are not ita own, but borrowed 
unconsciously from humanity, Free Rellgion has 
e through the stage thro’ which La Religion 

que ls passing to-day; and it will never return to 
It.“ To this statement of a Freethinker and Secular 
worker, whom we both respect and admire, we would 
add that narrowness and reatriction do not agree 
with his liberal mind. Freedom is the unum neces- 
sarium to Free Religion, which should, like British 
Secnlarism, combine within its ranka all who are de- 
sirons to further the advent of the religion of hu- 
manity, without asking them previously to settle for 
themselves the 2 mysteries of the universe, and 
of the origin and nature of life. Truth, Knowledge, 
and Liberty are the three essentiale to Humanity, 
and it is a grave mistake to establish dogmatic shi 
boleths from which the first two of these essentials 


Information respecting this system imay be obtained 
from M. Charles Fauvety, 8 Avenue Pereire, Asnières, 
ance. 
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are wanting. What should we think of the Atheist 
who would attempt to make the denial of a “divine 
2 the test of admission to the Secular body? 

et his action would be analogous to that of the 
Free Religionlet who makes a sine qud non of the 
doctrine of the existence of God or of the immortality 
of the soul, 

Our own avian, Seculariam, as defined in our 
principles, is free from all such errors, Our object la 
to unite men, not to 7 theologie divisions, 
and our motto is: In things doubtful, Uberty; In 
things sesential, unity; in all things, charity“; above 
all other things, striving always to effect the redemp- 
tion and to promote the happiness of the human 
race. THALASSOPLERTOS. 
—London Secular Review, March 1, 1879. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE FLORENOE 
FREE CONGREGATIONAL SUOIETY. 


The sixteenth annual meeting of the Free Congre- 
gational Society of Florence was held on Monday 
evening last. In the absence of the moderator, S. B. 
Fuller was chosen to preside. The report of the 
executive committes was read by the chairman of the 
board, Seth Hunt; the treasurer’s report showed the 
society to be out of debt, and the report of the Sun- 
day-school superintendent, Miss M. W. Bond, gave 
statistics of attendance and other matters of interest. 
The following officers for the ensuing year were se- 
lected, and the meeting closed with Interesting re- 
marks by many of those present: S. L. Hill, modera- 
tor; A. T. Lilly, treasurer; A. G. Hill, clerk; Seth 
Hunt, A. T. Lilly, and Joseph Marsh, executive com- 
mittes. Committee on Sunday-school, music, finance, 
and charity were chosen, as was also an advisory board 
of eight members. About a score of new members 
joined the soclety. 

The following le the annual report of the execa- 
tive committee, which was read at the meeting :— 

Beport. 

Coemian Hall stands for liberty to do right. It has 
mo sympathy with that freedom which moans licen- 
tiousness, © Free Congregational Society of Flor- 
ence, which bas a home within these walls, announced 
with its very first breath, as among Its leading objects, 
“our advancement tn truth and ness,“ “the pro- 
motlon of morals,” as well as general Intelli- 

rye e Teligious 1 It = 

6 first religious ety organized on the principles 
of the Golden Rule, the Decleration of 5 
and the Constitution of the United States, which 
alike unite in declaring against tlon or the 
infliction of pains and penalties for opinion’s sake; 
allowing the iron hand of authority to be wiel 


only against overt acts of immorality. And yet cer- 
tain religionists, strangely blind to the future welfare 
of the churches, to say nothing of what are termed 


the secular interesta of the le, seem bent on de- 
stroying the dearest of our rights, bought with the 
blood of our fathers,—freedom of consclence, These 
misguided zealots are striving to put a sectarian creed 
Into the United States Constitution, and thus force 
upon the people, by the physical power of the gov- 
— WAA they are unable to do by reason and 
en 
6 Free Congregational Society of Florence holds 
that liberty is essenti»l to growth and the wise im- 
rovament of the talents committed to man's trust. 
While there may be, without llb» rty, a kind of n 
tive, sickly goodness. bound up in a napkin, yet chls 
society maintains that in order to insure a full, 
rounded development of man’s mental and moral 
nature, and fit him for the highest usefulness, he 
muat be free from the domination of church creeds; 
from so-called My free tapes infallible authority, from 
the letter which killeth, and placed under the gula- 
ance of reason which giveth life. 

But while religious freedom is friendly to growth 
in knowledge and virtue, it ls fatal to the pretensions 
of r and ecclesiastical tyranny. It is 
therefore assailed by religious bigots. They falsely 
identify free religion with licentiousness, and to 
make it ey) et for the acts of those who, while 

rofesaing liberaliem, are working to break lown the 
ferries to social corruption. One of the shining 
lights of Orthodoxy, true to the spirit which set up 
ths Inquisition and shed the blood of martyrs, bas 
within the past year publicly breathed out threaten- 
ings and slaughter against free religionists, while 
some of his deluded and fettered hearers clanked 
their chains in applause. The murderous spirit here 
exhibited would have essayed to call down fire from 
heaven on the Good Samaritan, who was the infi- 
del of his time, but whom Jesus held up as an exam 
ple of Christianity. 

Thos much in the way of preliminary your com- 
mittes have thought best to say, in order to show un- 
mistakably where this society stands on the lasars of 
the hour, and to repel the indiscriminate assaulta on 
Hberalism made during the past year by certain of its 
calamnistors from the pulpit and through the press. 

In accordanee with the recommendation of the 
executive committee, the society, at Its last annual 
meeting, appointed an advisory committee. The ex- 
perience of the past year confirms the wisdom of 
creating such a body, and your executive committes 
would therefore recommend that an advisory board 
be annually elected. 

During the summer of 1878, David H. Clark, who 
had served the society since September 1, 1875, as 
resident apsaker and superintendent of the Sunday- 
school, tendered his resignation, to take effect on the 
first day of September, 1878, On the third day of that 
month, the executive committes, with the ananimous 
aperoral of the advisory board, in joint session, 
elected Mrs. Elizabeth Powell Bond to the office of 
superintendent of the Sunday-school, to fill the va- 

occasioned by Mr. Clark’s resignation. It le 
needless to say that Mrs, Bond, thro previous er- 


— in the same capacity, and by her rare quali- 
cations for the work, has very ably and successfully 
discharged the duties devolving upon her. 

Your committee, still ree that the Sunday- 
school le the paramount and vital institution of the 
society, feel justified In urging a general attendance 
of old and young, feeling sure that all who take an 
interest in the school will find it both enjoyable and 
profitable. The report of the saperintendent will 
present the details of the working of the Institution 
daring the past year. 

That efficient auxiliary of the soclety, the Ladies’ 
Industria! Union, s again rendered substantial aid 
to the society, as will be seen in the 5 ol your 
treasurer; and your committee gratefully 
and appreciate the generous su * thus given. 

member of the society would do well to make 
an effort to strengthen this auxiliary and increase 
its membership. 

The ttee also y acknowledge the 
labors of earnest workers In every department,—the 
teachers in the Sunday-echool, the members of the 
choir, and all who have in any way contributed to 
the work of our organization. 

At a recent informal meeting of your committee, 
with the advisory board and a few other members of 
the society, there was a free interchange of thonght 
touching the best means for advancing the Interests 
of the oer. Some diversity of opinion was mani- 
fested, but the prevailing idea seamed to be that if 
we could have a sultable person for the office, one 
who could adapt himself to all our needs and re- 
quirements, It would be well to have another resident 
speaker; but as we had none to recommend, It 
seemed to be the general opinion that we should 
have a transient supply of one or two able speakers 
each month, and continue our monthly concert of 
the choir and Sunday-school. A large number feel 
that miscellaneous exercises of some kind may be 
profitable. Your committes hope the members of 
the society will give, in this meeting, a general ex- 
. of their opinions on the matters here re- 
erred to, as it is the desire of the committee that the 
wish of the greatest number shall be gratified, 

Daring the past year, the following speakers from 
other places have occupied the platform of the so- 
clety, namely: Johu Albee, W. N. Hallman, Mrs, 
Julia E. Wright, John W. Chadwick, Giles B. Steb- 
bins, I. S. . N Theodore D. Weld, Mrs. Elizs- 
beth K. Ch „ Horace Seaver, Dr. Chas. R. 
Upson, Frederick A. Hinckley, aud B. F. Underwood, 
each one Sunday; while lectures on Sunday evenings 
have been given by Dr. Mary Walker and Parker 
Pillsbury © society has also been favored with a 
friendly visit from A. Bronson Alcott, who addressed 
the Sanday school and held one of hia parlor conver- 


sations. . Clark has given one discourse while 
resident speaker, and one since his resignation. Mr. 
Leppere N three, Mrs. Elizabeth P. Bond 
two, Mrs. rich, D. W. Bond, and Clarence E. 


Brown, one each. Two Sunday afternoons were 
occupied by funeral services of Charles C. Burleigh 
and Henry S. Gould, respectively. The vacation em- 
braced all the Sundays of August, and the exercises 
on all the other Sandaya were carried on by our own 
members. 

The thanks of the society are due to Mr. pers, 
Mr. Bond, Mr, Brown, and Mr. Alcott, for tendering 
their acceptable services without compensation. 

Among the subjecta treated by the different speak- 
ers were The Consolations of Rationalism’; “John 
Milton”; High Schools for Mothers“: Mqatual 
Justice the Foundation of the Family,—the Family 
the Foundation of the State’; The Function of 
Prayer“; Buddha and Buddhism’; »Orises“; 
„Men's Estimate of Woman and what has come of 
It”; “Harriet Martinean”; ‘Evil Speaking and Evil 
Thinking” ; Moses and Christ“; “Love and Sacred 
Marriage“; Then and Now, or the P 
Race’; Horace Seaver's Religion”; 
Liberal League“; Resolved that the Churches do 
more than Liberals are willing to Admit”; 

of Chemistry”; Free Religion and the Lib- 
eral o”; Mau as a gee Being’’; Re- 
vivals and their Effects“; “Education”; “Public 
Opinion” ; The Disintegration of Society”; ‘‘Non- 
taxation of the Churches, the Bible in the Schools, 
God In the Constitution, Woman out.“ 

It will be seen that most of the topics discussed on 
our ponm relate to the welfare of man here. This 
world being our presant ephere of action, and the 
one to which all our organs are adapted, we are only 
called upon to make the moat of the circamatances In 
which we find ourselves, We are to think and sct as 
men for mankind on the solld globe; not sa angels 
for ethereal beings beyond the clouds, Our aim 
should be to make the carth a heaven, here and now. 
If we find, hereafter, a city paved with gold, and ont 
of debt, let us go in, if we can, and enjoy it; but for 
fear of some mistake about the golden city, let us 
see that the streets we now travel on are well msc- 
adamized with good stone. How much better for 
mankind if all the time and thought which have 
been given to useless ceremonies and specalations 
about a world of which we know nothing had been 
spent In learning the best means of drawing out the 
resources of the earth; of multiplying the comforts 
and lessening the ills of life; finding out the best 
way to reclaim swamps, subdue wild land, and bring 
the soll up to its highest fertility, and above all to 
learn the laws of our own being, the cause, cure, and 
prevention of disease, and how to cultivate those 
moral and humane sentiments which civilize and 
ennoble mankind. 

In looking back over the society year now closing, 

‘our committee are led to signalize it as the year of 
vement. Thearrows of death have flown thick 
among us. We mourn the loss of our great standard- 
bearer, Charles C. Burlel We lament the deaths 
of those esteemed friends and members of the so- 


ciety, Mrs. E. L. Hammond, her sister, Mra, Wilp- 

le, Mr. Henry W. Rammell, Mr. Henry S. Gould, 

r. Calvin Bartlett, as well as those birthright mem- 

bers, the dear children, Annie Hill and Edmund 
å 


Bonå. 

Mr. Burleigh, as is well known here, was atruck by 
a rallroad train in Florence, on the 3d day of June, 
1878, and sustained injuries which resulted in his 
death on the 18th of that month. The magnitade of 
this loss to our society, to thia community, and to 
the whole country ls immeasurable. As one of the 
founders of this society, as ita steadfast and able de- 
fender, as the undaunted and eloquent champion 
and friend of the down-trodden slave and of the op- 
pressed everywhere, as a lofty example of purity and 
Integrity, coupled with a matchless intellect, he will 
long live in the hearts of the members of this soclety 
and be enshrined In the dearest memories of thou- 
sands scattered over this broad continent, 

Men may die,—but truth ls Immortal. The self- 
evident principles announced by the founders of thia 
society and embodied in its platform have gone out 
to the four winds of heaven and will not return void. 
It is reported that since the death of Mr. Burleigh 
some of the enemies of the Free Congregational 
Society of Florence have been predicting that after 
the departure of the remaining founders of the or- 
ganization, the society will become extinct. The 
wish is father tothe thought. We believe, however, 
they will prove false prophets. We trast that lib- 
erat — olis will here find abler and stronger de- 
fenders in the future than in the past. When the 
church had arrested Galileo they thought they had 
suppressed his doctrines. Bat the earth and sun 
moved on in their courses, proclaiming to the unl- 
verse that the philosopher was right. So we believe 
that if every member of this society should fall, and 
no hand be left to bear aloft Its standard, the breath 
of hearen would float It; the forces of Nature would 
conspire to uphold it. Such ie the vitality of liberty, 
it conquers in defeat, and while dying it lives; so that 
of its Darkest hours we may sing with the poet:— 

“Yet, Freedom, yet thy banner torn, but flying, 

Streams like 2 — — otoa agia nan * 
ce, thou; ro! A 
Tithe loudest stili the tempest leaves Boning.” 


— — jZm-—!̈;:— —— 


A FEW DAYS AGO, we gave an Instance of the pe- 
cullarity of the late Edward William Johnston aa a 
ee In the closing — of his life, he was 

brarian of the Mercantile Library in St. Lonls, and 
well qualified by hie wide routing ang general knowl- 
edge of books for the position. He was uot aatlefled, 
however, to act as mere librarian; he wanted to act 
as critic also; or rather he considered that the func- 
tions of one incladed the functions of the other. Be- 

a Virginian of the old school, an extreme State’s 

rights Democrat, and an uitra-conservative in all 

things, it is easy to imagine what his views of litera- 

ture would be, eapecially at a time when all a pre} 
e 


called them 
and regarded every liberal mind as dangerously and 


, Diderot, 
undreds of other 


en It has 
very little meaning. Goethe, who was not without 
cleverness, knew this perfectly, and wrote it in order 
to mystify hie worshippers.” The Essai sur les Mœurs 
et Esprit des Nations was introduced as staff and 
nonsense by a rampaut atheist, Candide was de- 
grading licentiousness, Emilie contained the germs 
of anarchy, aud was an excuse for 1 The 
Decline and Fall was the pompous mouthing of 


the raving of 4 
Boston abolitionism dressed up in learned lingo, 
Sartor Resartus was Teutonic fustian pervaded with 
the idiocy of egotiam. These written revilings coat 
Johnston bis place, because he refused to discuntinue 
them.—WN,. F. Times. 
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THE INDEX scoepta every result of science and sound 
learning, without seeking ta harmonise it with the Bible. 
It recognizes no authority but that of reason and right. It 
believes in Truth, om, Progress Equal Rights, and 
Brotherly Love. 

he transition from Christianity to Free Religion, through 
which the civilized world is now passing, but which it vay 
little understands, is even more momentous in itself an 
in ita consequences than the great transition of the Roman 


Empire from Paganism to Christianity. THE INDEX aims 
to make the character of this vast change intelligible in at 
least its leading features, and offers an op nity for 

ons on subject which find no place in 
other papers. 


N. B.—No — time to <= INDES, . or other- 
wise, is responsible for anything pu n 
except tor Ris or her own arhin statements, Editorial 
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Epicrervs said: “What would I have death find 
me doing? Something benevolent, public-spirited, 
and noble.“ How much finer to dle thus than to 
dle thinking only of one’s own sonl! 

MB. GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE has just pub- 
lished through the Lippincotts the second volume of 
hia History of Codperation in England. It is a book 
to be sought and read by every one intereated in that 
very practical subject. Mr. Holyoake is to be con- 
gratulated on the completion of an important service 
under great difficultics. 

Is any of our readers desire to become acquainted 
with one of the noblest moral and philosophical 
schools of antiquity, we cannot too warmly recom- 
mend to them Mr. Frederick May Holland’s Reign of 
the Stoica (Charles P. Somerby, New York), Howto 
treat the subject in a more charming, instructiva, or 
faithful manner, wecannotconceive. From beginning 
to end, this little book, written by a thoroughly com- 
petent and painstaking echolar, ia yet alive with 
human feeling of the best kind, and kindles respon- 
sive feeling In the reader's breast. The Reign of the 
Stoica covers the perlod of elghty-four years during 
which Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, and the two An- 
tonines sat successively on the throne of the Roman 
empire, Gibbon has described this period of the 
world’s history as that during which the condition 

of the human race was most happy.“ Mr. Holland 
sketches with a loving hand, in fifty pages of histori- 
cal survey, the characters which have lent ita chief 
lustre to Stolcism; and he devotes the rest of his 
volume to carefully selected and well classified ex- 
cerpts from Its literature. It would be difficult In- 
deed to find elaewhere so large a collection of really 
grand maxims in so small a compass, This is a 
book to be wholly praised ; we sea nothing In it to be 
blamed but its brevity. 

ProrxessoR BARZELLOTTI'S Ethics of Positivism 
(Charles P. Somerby, New York) ls a thoughtful 
criticism, of a rather desultory kind, of the course 
of modern thought in psychology and morale, with a 
view to defend the principles of morality against 
the attacks of an empirical utilltarlanlem.““ To one 
already familiar with the history of morale, Professor 
Barzelotti’s volume will be suggestive, Interesting, 
and (to those who sympathize with bis evident predi- 
lection for intuitionism) pleasing; it will bardly 
meet the requirements of those who feel the reed of 
a clear, methodical treatment of the subject, based 
on exact and orderly preliminary statements of the 
views criticised. To avold vagueness and attain pre- 
cision is one of the first requisites of a good treatise 
on such subjects, and the want of these merits 
makes Itself felt here. Yet there is abundance of 
clear critical Ineight and fine ethical perception, and 
some logical ingenuity. The author concludes that 
“it is impossible to establish a system of true mo- 
rality on the method of induction.” This conclu- 
sion, however, le true only of the induction which 
builds on an arbitrarily limited experience; it is not 
true of the Induction which builds on experience in 
its real universality. Ethics cannot yet be regarded 
as a science, but only as the raw material of a acience 
hereafter to be constructed. 


A RETROGRADE IDEAL. 


In another column will be found Mr. Potnam’s 
„Statement, which of course we publish without 
the slightest hesitation, since he asks for Its publica- 
tion as an act of justice.“ He declares that it is 
not “what he has done, but why he has done It, that 
makes for condemnation or justification.” His 
“statement,” accordingly, states nothing as to the 
facts of his case; it merely contains certain affirma- 
tions as to his own motives, and certain other affir- 
mations respecting marriage as an institution. He 
says :— 

“I admit that I have gone against the average 
moral standard of the community; but in doing so I 
have appealed: to a higher s —to a more dell- 
cate perception of what constitutes a pure and noble 
life... .. I ap from the average moral sentiment 
of to-day to the enlightened judgment of the future.“ 


Mr. Putnam than proceeds to impeach the “‘pres- 
ent marriage Institution.’ He avera that this insti- 
tution Is “thoroughly immoral,” a “relic of barbar- 
lsm,” the “child of Orthodoxy,” a “coarse and de- 
grading method of dealing with the finest affections 
of which the human soul is capable,“ a ‘system of 
ownership backed up by the brute force of society,” 
a “subjection of man to woman as well as of woman 
to man,” the outcome of Christian morality and 
not of scientific morality,” etc. He proposes to ad- 
vocate in its stead what he calls free marriage,” 
‘nobler ideals of marriage,” etc, And he *‘fiings his 
fortanes with the advanced radical reformers’’—by 
whom we understand him to mean the advocates of 
“free love, as they themselves have chosen to de- 
scribe and denominate their own theory. 

Now the public cares very little for Mr. Putnam’s 
motives, He may or may not have been self-deceived 
on this head; we are quite willing to belleve that he 
has’ been the victim of a viclons moral philosophy 
rather than an intentional wrong-doer. But he makes 
a fesrfol mistake when he supposes that hie private 
judgment as to marriage, on which he rests his case, 
ought to be or will be accepted by the public as final, 
The sad perversion of his private judgment is əyi- 
dent enough in the extravagantly untrue assertions 
which he makes respecting the “present marriage 
institution,” He paints it in such colors as to render 
his picture the grossest of caricatures, even beyond 
the limit of permissible absurdity, The child of 
Orthodoxy,” when Orthodoxy is by thousands of 
years its junior! A relle of barbarism,” when bar- 
barism has no eurer test than a low regard for mar- 
riage! Such wild vagaries as Mr. Putnam allows 
himself to advance as illustrating ‘‘a more delicate 
perception of what constitutes a pure and noble life” 
are simply evidence of a lamentable blunting of his 
own moral perception, under the influence of an In- 
dividualism which pays small reverence to the moral 
experience of mankind, 

That the present marriage institution” is beyond 
the necessity of further evolution, or will not grow 
nobler, higher, and purer, in proportion as mankind 
become gradually wiser and better in other respects, 
no student of history or sociology would dream of 
affirming. But its evolution must proceed, as it has 
proceeded from the beginning, in the direction of 
strengthening, mot weakening, that sense of mutual 
obligation, that reverence for the grand old virtue of 
constancy, that sacred devotion of each to each in 
the spirit of a love that ‘‘seeketh not its own,“ 
which constitute the real soul of marriage. The old 
“ownership”? which makes Mr. Patnam and other 
miscalled ‘‘radical reformers” so restive, and which 
they would abolish by extirpating all regard for the 
binding obligations of marriage, ls not the kernel, 
but the shell; it has for long centuries been growing 
more and more into a practical veneration for mutual 
and equal righte and duties, and losing more and 
more the character of arbitrary constraint. No 
doubt there is still too much of it left; but the old 
selfishness and wilfulness are perishing out of mar- 
riage day by day, not to make room for that base 
freedom which le lawlessness, but rather for that 
higher freedom which is reverence for law—law of 
the universe, and therefore law of man. Equality is 
the foundation of true marriage, just as It is of true 
friendship. 

“Ownership,” jf mutual and equal, ts simply an- 
other name for reciprocal fidelity; it is exclusive 
ownership of one by the other, the absorption of one 
individuality into the other, which alone works 
misery and wrong. Let husband and wife once 
recognize the sacred equality of love, which leaves 
no room for tyranny or selfishness,—let them once 
learn the great lesson of alming to give rather than 
to get bappiness through their mutual union,—and 


the marriage bond, instead of being = yoke to gall, 
becomes a garland to beautify and bless. Expunge 
from marriage the binding obligations of mutual 
duty, self-sacrifice, and constancy, and humanity 
straightway begins to sink to the level of the brute, 
Is It from these obligations that Mr. Putnam would 
have marriage free“ 7 Then he will find his Ideal“ 
In the wild buffalo herds of the prairies. Bat civil- 
ization has risen, once for all, above the buffalo 
Ideal. Individuals may return to wallow in it, if 
they will; they will fail to drag the world backwards 
to share the moral ruin they court for themselves. 


THEOLOGY AT HARVARD. 


A vigorous effort is being made to Increase the en- 
dowments of the Cambridge Divinity School so as to 
add to Its professorships. A new fond of one hun- 
dred and thirty thousand dollars is asked for. That 
this school, considered from the stand-point of lb- 
eral religion, ia the best theological school in the 
country, all Uberal thinkers will be likely to agrea. 
And some of us who have bean members of it, 
though conacious of ita limitations, can but feel a 
gratefal Interest in ita welfare. In spite of its 
Christian prepossessions, it stimulated free inquiry; 
and we remember that our minds were there awak- 
ened to explore the whole domain of religious truth, 
though the professors led ne only over certaln pre- 
scribed fields of It. The school, in fact, aroused 
mental wants and needs, which, by the exigencies 
of its method and alm, It could not Itself supply. 
Its alm was to produce Christian ministers. Its 
methods were the product of the assumption that 
Christianity ia a religion of special divine authority, 
Yet there can be little doubt that, by the encourage- 
ment it gave to freethought, it tended constantly to 
lead its studente up to the point where they could 
not help denying that there was anything excep- 
tional in Christian revelation. And hence Into the 
administration of the school there came inevitable 
conflict between the intellectual freedom that was 
inculcated and the assumption, at the fonndation of 
the school, that “Christian truth“ must be the abso- 
lute and final result of all investigation. 

It were to be wished that, with this new effort to 
strengthen the financial foundations of the school 
and enlarge its resources of instruction, the attempt 
might be made to broaden the foundation principles 
of the school, and reform and liberaliza its methods, 
80 that it might itself answer all the demands made 
upon it by the spirit of mental liberty which it pro- 
fesses to cherlah and does incite. But the appeal 
which has been isaned in pamphlet form to solicit 
contributions, though containing many elngle ex- 
pressions looking strongly in the direction of such a 
change, evidently as a whole contemplates no such 
fundamental reform as that here indicated. Indeed, 
what ia most painfally apparent In the appeal is the 
attempt to reconcile those two absolutely lrreconell- 
able things which the school has always shown to be 
in confilct—mental liberty and Christian finality. 
Or, rather, the authors write as if there were no snch 
conflict, They put the whole stress of thelr appeal 
upon the ground that the fundamental principle of 
the school is absolute freedom of Inquiry,“ and it 
is only by incidents! phrases that the reader learns 
that the free Inquiry” must lead up toa Christian 
goal! 

President Eliot, for Instance, in his clean-cut atate- 
ment, epéake as if he had in mind and at heart a 
genuine school for the science of religion, in which 
all branches of study should be conducted strictly 
by the scientific method. And there is reason to be- 
Neve that he really desires to see such a department 
of theology attached to Harvard University. He de- 
scribes it as a school for the exposition, not the im- 
position, of opinions; a school in which one may 
study theology and the kindred subjects with the 
same freedom of spirit with which he may study law, 
medicine, or engineering, in the appropriate schools.“ 
And again he speaks of the school as not pledged 
to anything save perfect liberty,“ and of Unitarians 
as hitherto the natural supporters of the school be- 
cause they have a practical faith in liberty’ and 
“hold that true religion conalsts not in dogma or ab- 
servance, but in personal goodness.” Still again, he 
says, In all departments of learning, gradual change 
of opinion is nowadays recognized as the law. Who 
dreams now of fixed opinions in history, philology, 
philosophy, or jurisprudence ? ... We are rapidly 
approaching the time when the untrammelled study 
of theology in a university or unsectarian seminary, 
asa noble branch of learning, will be the most nat- 
ural—I had almost sald the only reapectable—way 
of preparing for the ministry.” These are strong, 
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true words, well spoken, And it ls only when Presi- 
dent Eliot quotes from the fundamental rule laid 
down by the founders of the school—namely, that 
“every encouragement shall be given to the un- 
blassed Investigation of Christian truth’’—that we 
begin to see that it ls liberty of investigation be- 
tween the sects of Christianity, and not with refer- 
erence to Christianity Itself, to which his words 
must be limited. If he himself sees farther than this, 
he does not venture to hint it. Yet we can hardly 
believe that, with his scientifically trained mind, he 
does not see that there can be no really free study of 
religion which does not proceed with Christianity in 
the same way as it proceeds with other religions, 

In other portions of the pamphlet, the same key- 
note of liberty is struck and persistently played upon, 
but with the same fatal incidental limitation to the 
exceptional character and authority of the Christian 
religion, Dr. Bellows, in his long and very intereat- 
ing address, rises to impassioned eloquence over the 
priceless boon of full liberty of thinking and inquir- 
ing In religious matters.“ But the phrases Christ“ 
and Christianity“ come in here and there to indi- 

o cate in what direction he thinks liberty will go, and 
at what station stop. The entire Committee to- 
gether, in their introductory statement, put the an- 
tagonism in a nutshell, thongh apparently in Inno- 
cent unconsclousness of it, when they say first that 
the school is founded and administered solely In 
the Interest of truth, and then immediately add 
that it realizes and reconciles both mottoes of the 
College, the more ancient one, Veritas, and the 
newer one, Christo et Ecelesiæ. But the curricalam 
of studies indicated at the end of the pamphlet 
shows that this harmony between the motto-s le only 
obtained by the latter swallowing the former. 

Hence, however interested liberal thinkers may be 
in watching the progress of the school and in the ex- 
cellent work done there by some of ita professors, 
yet the school is not such as to satisfy their ideal of 
mental freedom or their conviction as to the kind of 
theological department which Harvard University 
ought to have. W. J. p. 


SOCIAL REFORM. 


As between optimists and pessimists there is so 
much to be said on either side, it may well be sup- 
posed that, as usual, the golden mean of positivism 
(the actual, as opposed to the Ideal, condition of af- 
falra affecting humanity) presents that juste milieu 
which wise and impartial observers of the course of 
‘events must needs accept, as è starting-point for any 
argument concerning the possibilities of the future. 

Let it be understood, however, that because one 
doubts the dogmas of Communism it does not follow 
one may not be as desirous of ameliorating the con- 
dition of one’s fellow-man as the most altruistic be- 
Hever in sentimental socialism! It is conceded then 
at the outset, that a man mast not live for himself 
alone; that, while selfishness must still continue the 
mainspring of human nature, it should be so sub- 
ordinated to an enlightened sense of mutual duties 
and responsibilities, as to make it evident that a 
man’s career must be of benefit to the world at large 
in some way to justify his right to existence. In 
fact we may accept the axiom, “Each for all, and all 
for each,” as containing, in a general way, the posi- 
tion a man should sustain towards society. 

But here the individualist parts company with the 

‘communist, inasmach as the former Insista that 
Function and capacity must of necessity determine 
a human being’s sphere of action; and it is no more 
permitted to the artist, sculptor, poet, or philosopher 
to dull his intellectual powers by grubbing the soll 
for a living, than it Is possible for a brawny “steve- 
dore” to create the Farnese Hercules or Venus of 
Milo. Untila definite exposition of what is under- 
stood by “Communism,” by its admirers, is ventured 
upon in the columns of THE INDEX, there la no op- 
portunity of coming to an assured conclusion regard- 
ing it here. But any scheme which inclades univer- 
sal community of property, enforced by the State, 
against the wishes of capitalists and landed proprie- 
‘tors, or that seeks to carry this theory still farther, 
to ita legitimate and inevitable result, of community 
of wives and children, is utterly opposed to the nat- 
ural instincts of the more cultured classes through- 
ont the civilized world, and must expect to encounter 
their opposition, which can only be overcome by 
their thorough extermination | 

Were all the wealth of the Rothachilds to be subdl- 
vided to-morrow among the proletarians of France, 
it would scarcely make an appreciable difference to 
the latter, nor would one in ten thousand of the 
working-men be permanently benefited by the share 


he would receive, That, in the course of a few weeks 
or months at the longest, the knaves would have 
garnered in the large proportion, at the expense of 
the fools; the Iiquor-makers and sellers, at the cost 
of the consumers of alcohol—who can doubt? But 
if it be wrong to accumolate millions of money, It is 
only wrong in a less degree to hoard up thousands, 
or even hundreds. In nine cases out of ten, In a 
democratic Republic like the United States of North 
America, the possession of wealth indicates thrift, 
perseverance, hard work, and self-sacrifice on the 
part of its owner, or his or ber immediate progen- 
itor. Conceding that, if everybody would go to work 
to plant the wheat that he consumes, or to assist 
in some one of the many avocations essential to 
hia comfort, there wonld be leas work for the 
farmer, carpenter, tailor, to do; that If every man 
was hia own valet, there would be no need of do- 
mestle servants; that If avery one obeyed the laws 
voluntarily, we could at once dispense with courts, 
police, army, navy, and the legal profession,—it yet 
remains to be proved, that the multiplication of 
creature comforts for the poorer classes that might 
thus be expected would really elevate society at large. 
Increase the material prosperity of the working- 
classes, and experience shows they will soon multiply 
so fast in numbers as to necessitate recourse to Mal- 
thusian methods of keeping down population, or 
else gravitate back to the former standard of living. 
The individuallet insists that all true reforms are 
moral before they are manifest in material results, 
and that the way to elevate the position of the pro- 
letarians ls, not by reducing hours of labor, or rals- 
ing the wages of employés; still lees by taking the 
savings of the economically disposed classes and di- 
viding them out among the dissipated, the indolent, 
and the viclous members of society, but by educat- 
ing the youth of the country in such a way as to 
enable them—if they have the right stuff“ in them 
—to realize the advantage in the long run of fixed 
habits, good principles, and high character; to point 
out examples worthy of imitation in the careers of 
men like Benjamin Franklin; to Insist that noth- 
lng worth having comes without diligent application 
and strenuous labor; that ends aré proportional to 
means; and to demonstrate that none but weaklings, 
destined to fail in the battle of life, ever prate about 
“changing thelr environment,” but that true men 
go qaletly to work to govern circumstances over 
which they have and can have no other control, by 
making the best of them! Those theorists who elt 
down upon the river’s bank to whine that some one 
has not built a bridge that they might cross dry- 
shod, will walt until they are hungry, if not ragged, 
and have to wade through at last! 

Genulne reform“ Ia an inward and not an out- 
ward growth; the world can never do for us what we 
should do for ourselves. Socrates, in his rags and 
poverty, was the admiration of Athens in its best 
days, and humanity shall do him honor to remotest 
generations; but Bottom, the weaver, though tricked 
out in the garb of royalty and courted by a queen, 
only compela our laughter! Whence the difference, 
and what the moral? Not what à man has or en- 
joys, but what he ts, marks his measure and weight 
in the universe. Nor could all the smoothing away 
of the obstacles of life so much desired by com- 
munists, do more than raise up arace of slaves unfit, 
because unable, to exist as self-dependent freemen! 

ALBEET WABREN KELSEY. 


THE TENDENCY TO INQUISITION. 


If I go into my nelghbor’s house, which according 
to Anglo-Saxon notions is his castle, and find there 
books, pictures, statues, which I think of Immoral 
tendency, I shall have no more right without his 
consent to destroy them than he will have to come 
into my house and destroy what he thinks of Im- 
moral tendency there. But if either comes into the 
castle of the other and brings things which are offen- 
sive and disgusting to the lord or lady of the castle, 
the said lord or lady has a natural right to abate the 
nuisance with the least possible violence, and to seek 
aid in doing the same. 

If I go out of my house into the people’s highway, 
ao long as I hinder no one and do nothing which will 
necessarily or probably injure or endanger any one, 
I seem to have the same right to protect myself or 
be protected there as in my own house, or as any 
other person has in his, or there, But if I there 
proyoke a breach of the peace by language or signs 
which are conventionally considered indecent or in- 
sulting, I shall forfeit any legal right I may have 
had to protection, and shall doubtless sea the inside 
of a jall or lunatic asylum. I may be right or I may 


be wrong as to the conventlonality which I have 
treated with disrespect; but the law, which under- 
takes to keep the pesce at all hazards, cannot, on 
account of its Imperfection of insight and foresight, 
always distinguish between words or signe aud overt 
acts. In certain circumstances, it must treat words 
the same as blows, because, sa any intelligent writer 
or speaker must know, blows are sure to follow on 
the Instant. But this is the limit, Law trenches 
on liberty, fatally trenches, the moment it punishes 
a word on account of its tendency or remote conse- 
quences,—that le to say, Its assumed einfulness ; for 
omniscience only can judge of that. It must be 
allowed to punish certain things not wrong In them- 
selves, on account of the incompatibility of the cir- 
cumstances: as fast driving in crowded streata, or 
noisy driving in the nelghborhood of public as- 
sembilea. 

These principles seem to me to limit the function 
of government in regard to interference with Liberty 
In the private or family domicile, and in public 
resorts, 

Now the public mails are simply an extension of the 
rights of the castle, the private or family domicile, 
The public mall-carrier in being stone blind to the. 
moral character or moral tendency of what a man 
puts into the mail under seal or wrapper, is no more 
morally responsible to God or man than he {a for what 
the same man keeps In his house or castle, It is 
simply none of his business, Let us suppose the mall 
matter is addressed to a minor party that did not 
seek or expect It, a party unfortunately left by un- 
wise parents or guardians open to such influences,” 
to use the language of Judge Benedict, and that it is 
of such a character as actually to seduce the recipient 
into criminal conduct. This is the strongest case in 
favor of a postal statute of any kind to exclude 
matter on moral grounds. What is the natural 
remedy, in the light of the principles above stated? 
Precisely the same as when a dose of arsenic is sent 
by A in one State, with advice to B in another to 
commit a murder with it. The State law where the 
crime is committed, with the comity of States, la 
quite competent to deal with all the criminals in the 
case, But suppose the matter le addressed to an 
adult by his or her own request. Then what has 
Colgate, Comstock, Dr, John Hall, Mr. Edward 
Everett Hale, Mr. Abbot, or our Uncle Samuel to do 
with it, any more than with what fe inside of our 
castles or hovela? They are worse than the slave- 
holders dared to be, if they meddle with it at all. 

Ihave been speaking of matter under wrapper or 
seal. Suppose it open like a postal card, then it le 
or may be a flagrant insult to the employees of the 
post-office Itself, and by postal regulations they 
should have rellef from it, as in fact they have, with- 
out any intervention of Comstock. People in the 
mails as well as elsewhere must keep thelr indecency 
to themselves, 

Now supposing Congress has the constitational 
right to undertake the Impossible task of excluding 
from the mails all wrapped and sealed matter which is 
really obscene, it by uo means follows that it ought 
to attempt it, because— 

1, Sach matter la perfectly harmiess in transitu. 

2. It yields revenue and helps pay the expense of 
the malls, 

3. It can better be suppressed, If It Is to be, by 
municipal and State laws, and with less danger to in- 
nocent publications. 

4. It ia utterly impossible, whether we give $5000 
or $500,000 for It, to have a statute drawn up either 
positively or negatively defining obscenity, which 
will not practically amount to a censorship of the 
press on all topics that relate to sex. 

5. That ls the subject on which the public can 
least afford to have a censorship. 

6, There is no evidence that the diffusion of really 
obscene publications has been increased by the 
facility of sending them through the maila, The 
statements of what has been so sent have been made 
by self-convicted liars, without opportunity for cross 
examination. For example, what credence can be 
given to the story lately told in the Advertiser, that 
one newspaper office in Rochester printed three 
million five hundred thousand circulars devoted to 
the business of obscenity, and that one hundred 
thousand obscene books were destroyed in that city, 
which had cost $600 to print and would bring $50,000 
at retail price? Credat Judeus!/ Surely if a man 
can earn $4000 a year by drawing a long bow, An- 
thony Comstock has done it. The Christians who 
can believe such à story must have been born to be 
cheated.” 

Now I do most respectfully and earnestly protest 
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against the statement that Repeslers, in addition 
to that complete protection for liberty of opinion 
which the reformers equally demand, demand unre- 
stricted freedom for the vile stuf known as ‘obscene 
Uterature’ to circulate through the mails.” Whether 
this ia said by Rev. Joseph Cook, the forlorn Bœotlan 
editor of the Christlan Statesman, or my excellent 
and always intentionally truthful friend Mr. Abbot, 
I cannot belleve lt. I could not believe It even if it 
were sworn to by that great Christian statesman, 
Simon Cameron; the still more celebrated biographer 
of Christ, Henry Ward Beecher; the Pope of Rome 
and the whole Brooklyn Presbytery. I don’t see 
how it la possible for me to believe it, except by the 
method Pascal recommended for believing in the 
incredible dogmas of Christianity, to wit: act as if I 
believed, take holy water, have masses sald, otc., 3 
method which he appears to have tried effectually 
himself, for he says: naturellement meme cela fera 
croire et vous abétira, Self-stupefaction! Make 
yourself a sheep, and you will believe the lies of the 
shepherd | 

What I do believe is, that the repealers in the 
National Liberal League, with no exception that 
either Mr. Cook or Mr. Abbot will think proper to 
point out by name, as much detest obscenity and as 
little demand ita fres cireulation as either of them- 
seives, and that all they demand le simply that free- 
dom of the mails and of the press to which every citi- 
zan has a right guaranteed by the Constitution, and 
which under the present inquisitorial and persecut- 
ing spirit of the petted and pampered church corpo- 
rutlone, he cannot be at all sure of, under any law 
the reformers have yet proposed. And I believe it 
might as truly and charitably and decently be said of 
all persons opposed to giving the federal courts crim- 
inal juriediction in the States, that they are in favor of 
free murder. Is a man in favor of crime because he 
wishes to localize the power to punish it? or because 
he thinks it should not be punished in a way sure to 
increase it? It was the profound and Impartial Bec- 
caria who said, An overgrown republic can only 
be sayed from despotism by subdividing it into a 
number of confederate republics.” The wise fram- 
ers of our Constitution had read and made a note of 
this, and they took the utmost pains to forestall 
Beccaria’s terrible remedy for the overgrowth of s 
centralized republic, by restricting the power to 
punish as much as possible to the separate States, 
and giving the general government as little power to 
punish as it could have without peril to its existence. 
They took care to avoid a mistake which, once made, 
could not be remedied except by revolution. It has 
been reserved for this second century to forget all 
this, and to take, in the Interest of bigotry and au- 
perficial morality, the most dangerous step ever yet 
taken towards the despotism of an “overgrown re- 
public.” There is no use of spreading a thicker 
mantle of decency over the shameful tracks. The 
only question is, Shall the wrong step be retraced 
before It ls too Jata? E. W. 


|The statement agalnst which a protest le above 
made may be restated thus: “reformers” demand 
that there shall be no restriction upon the circulation 
by mail of any except really obscene literature, but 
that there shall be a restriction upon this; repeal- 
ors” demand that there shall be no restriction upon 
the circulation by mall of any Hterature whatever, 
and therefore that there shall be no restriction upon 
the circulation of really obscene literature by mail. 
How this statement can be denied passes our com- 
prehension, Our friend himself enumerates above 
aix distinct reasons, formally numbered as such, 
why Congress ought not to exercises the power, even 
if constitutional, of reatricting the circulation of 
such literature by mail. These six reasons are 
simply a demonstration of the absolute accuracy of 
the statement against which he nevertheless pro- 
tests. By his own showing, the protest is utterly 
without foundation. It can only be sustained by 
mentioning some restriction upon the circulation of 
such literature by mall which the “repealera’” do 
demand.—Ep. | 


NOTES AND NEWS. 
BY L. K. WASHBUEBN. 


N. B.—Information in regard to matters pertaining to 
Liberalism would be gladly received for this departmen' 
Address L. K. Washburn, Bi Washington Street, Boston. 


There ls a cholr in every tree. 


Mexico has only two cotton factories, 


Dakota bas a farm of forty thousand acres. 


Boston is to have a new evening penny newspaper. 


Twenty-four Lutheran ministers died in this coun- 
try last year. 

Peter's Pence for January and February produced 
1,600,000 lire. 


More than one-half the inhabitants of Italy can 
neither read nor write. 


Female teachers recelve higher salaries in San 
Francisco than in any other city. 


There are one hundred and eighty-five tribes of 
Indians yet left in the United States. 


The King of Siam has established a system of gen- 
eral education throughout his dominion. 


A public reception ls to be given Mr. O. B. Froth- 
ingham before he leaves for Europe In May. 


The number of dissenters in Rossis at 
prises abont one-sixth of the entire pop 


resent com- 
tion. 


The height of the eee, commonly estimated 
at forty-five or fifty miles, Is in reality unknown. 


It ls rumored that Gov. Talbot will place two or 
three women on the new board of State charities, 


Nearly ten thousand negroes have left the State 
of Louisiana during the present emigration fever. 


The council before which Rev. Dr. Talm 
ing tried calls itself a Court of the Lo 
Christ.“ 


è ls be- 
Jesus 


The inducements offered by the Index Association 
to new subecribers for THE INDEX will be continued 
until July 1. 


Ruskin ls his own publisher, and makes the decla- 
ration positive that some of his works will never be 
repnblished. 


Fashionable Christians of New York go to heara 
Quaker lady, naon Mrs. Bottome, give Bible-read- 
ings and talks, 


The next course of lectures on preaching to the 
Yale theological students is to be delivered by Dr. 
Howard Crosby. 


The Suez Canal cost $92,273,007. The saving of 
distance to the British ships going to India Is almost 
five thousand miles, 


The Moscow Gazette says that a woman was buried 
alive as s witch by the inhabitants of the village of 
Wratshewo a short time ago. 


Since the compulsory education law went into ef- 
fect, there has a decrease of twenty-four per 
cent. of juvenile criminals in New York City. 


The papers are endeavoring to establish Madame 
Bonaparte’s plety on the fact that she is known to 
have prayed devoutly every night and morning. 


Mr. John B. Gough has probably the finest collec- 
tion in existence of Orulkshank's works. It num- 
bers nearly twelve hundred of his beat etchings. 


A nephew of he pont Keats, bearing his name, ls 
a civil engineer in ouri. He is an elderly bach- 
elor, and the name of Keats promises to dle with him. 


Women In Austria perform the duties of bricklay- 
ers and laborers, and many may be seen 79 — 
hods of mortar and baskets of bricks up high ladders, 


Ex-Goy, McCormick says that American scales, 
watches, locomotives, anthracite coal, and fine ma- 
— pleased Europeans most at the Paris expo- 
sition. 


Mile. Sarah Bernhardt, who has figured as actor, 
sculptor, painter, and writer, sighs for other flelds In 
_— to shine, and ls announced to appear soon as 
a lecturer. 


The sediment in the water discharged by the Mis- 
slssippi River in one year would make a plece of land 
one mile square and reach a height of two handred 
and sixty-elght feet. 


Robert Brownlng, Berthold Auerbach, and Mrs. 
Stowe are all sixty-six years old, Victor Hugo is 
seventy-six, Ruskin ia fifty-nine, Tennyson is sixty- 
nine, and Froude sixty. 


The Whitehall Review says that In Wlesbaden, if 
you attack the Creator, you get fourteen days im- 
1 but if you are so unfortunate as to libel 

ismarck, they give you seven months. 


The Americans willjscon be the richest people in 
the world. In 1870 the valuation of real and per- 
sonal estate, exclusive of government property, in all 
the States and Territories was 830,088, 5 18, 507. 


Rev. C. A. Bartol offers to be one of a suitable 
number of persons to give $100 each, leaving others 
to contribute larger or smaller sums than that, to 

rocuré & monument to Wm. Ellery Channing in 
ton. 


The 
the e 


mblishers of Scribner’s Monthly announce 
y appearance of a number of papers on the 


inventions and Inventive methods of Mr. Edison, to 
be written by Mr. Edwin M. Fox, an intimate friend 
of the great inventor. 


M. Castelar, of Spain, in speaking of Thiers as 
President of the French Republic, declares that the 
work which he performed as a statesman was more 
Important than that which Washington carried tos 
concluston in the United States. 


It in said that a lady in New Orleans, out of her 

rivate pures, supports an asylum containing one 
— and fifty inmates, This is sensible charity, 
and does mankind far more good than leaving a large 
fortune to build a large and useless church, 


The Gower telephone is described as the latest Im- 
provement in that invention. Professor Tyndall re- 
cently gave a lecture on the subject. A perfectly 
audible 82 be easily transmitted without 
the ald of any battery by this new instrument. 


Prof, Adler is about to move his society from 
Standard Hall to Chickering Hall for more room, 
This society is constantly increasing in numbers, 
and the attempt of Prof. Adler to organize human 
beings for ethical culture bids fair to be a success, 


There is trouble in Rio Janeiro between the 
Church and State. The Catholic Bishop desires to 
rule in certain civil matters and demands the sup- 
pression of the Freemasons, while the governmental 
authorities are not willing to surrender thelr control. 


The statement is made that an Egyptian desert- 
snall received at the British Museum in 1846, re- 
mained in a dormant state for four yaara; and, not- 
withstanding the fact that he eat not a mouthful of 
food during this time, he was as well and flourishing. 
as when he was first received. 


Boston has one doctor to every four hundred and: 
twenty-five persons, or elght hundred and twenty-five 
In all. In the United States there are no less than. 
seventy-five thousand physicians of all schools, be- 
aides a large number of individuala that sail under 
the title of Dr. who have not recelved a medical 
training. 


Goldie, the naturalist, has found in New Guineas 
tribe who suggested to him the origin of the rumors 
always current of a race of tailed men in some corner 
of the globe, These natives wear artificis] tails. 
They are entirely naked, except for the caudal orna- 
ment, which is s plait of grass fastened round their- 
loins by a fine string, and depending behind to about. 
half way down their legs. 


France has s society called The o of In- 
atruction.”” The league is the centre of four hun- 
dred educational societies with thirty-five thousand 
members, Thus far the dengue has established two 
hundred and forty-six libraries for the villagers and! 
one hundred and seventy-one for soldiers, and has 
made contributions to over two hundred libraries 
that were previously in existence, 


In every Itallan school, public or private, girls are 
taught to sow and embroider, and as soon as they’ 
can they take thelr own dresses to school to make 
them themselves. The American people are begin- 
ning to see that It ls essential to teach the young to 
do something. The equipment a boy or girl gets 
from a few text-books ls small help in the battle of 
Ie. A wholly new system of instruction will have 
to be adopted before our children will receive any ed- 
ucation worth the name. 


Cremation meets with but little opposition in Ger- 
many. At Gotha, where the ceremony was lately 
performed, the Protestant clergy of the place were 
present and gave countenance to it by thelr assist- 
ance. In England, however, the cremation society 
started there is indignantly assailed by the citizens 
as a revival of heathenism. But as the f 
against the practice of burning the body after dea 
rests upon sentiment merely, it will have to give way 
to the stronger power of sanitary considerations. 


By what t does the world follow Jesus? Every 
soul should a leader. Every one should be going 
the way to God. Running after Jesus is asking to 
haye the light of his lantern. Why does he carry 
the torch for the whole world? Why have you let 
your lamps go out? We do not want man on his 
knees to somebody else. We want him above beg- 
ging. There is humility in one man serving another; 

ere je none in asking aselstance. We should not 
say: “Who will help ua?“ but should look about to 
seo whom we can asalst. 


In New York City there has been organized a 
Business Men's Society for the en ment of 
moderate drinking. The project was launched b 
such men as Rey. Dr. Howard Crosby, Rev. O. H. 
Frothingham, Peter Cooper, and others of like prom- 
{nence and well-known philanthropic motives. There 
Is no doubt but that total abstinence will only be 
reached by gradual steps, and that one way towards 
stopping men from drinking intoxicating liquors is 
to have them begin by drinking less. Every move- 
ment to make the world better is to be encouraged, 
and there is chance for a great deal more temperance 
among mankind, 


A letter was received at the Newport post-office 
Tuesday direeted to Hon. Wm. Ellery Channing, 
Ne „R. I.,“ asking of that tleman hie auto- 
graph, to be placed with those of other distinguished 
men of the present generation, and also expressing 
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the hope that God, in His Infinite mercy, may grant 
the wishes of thousands, and allow the honored man 
to live to see the centennial of his existence.“ Post- 
master Coggeshall, not belng able to forward the 
letter to “the last and usual place of abode” of the 
distinguished gentleman, felt justified in opening and 
reading It, and, having done so, it was too good to 
keop.’’—Boston Herald, April 9. 


Carlyle thus describes his impressions of Method- 
lem: I have ceased to think as highly of that people 
as I used todo, I went to the Wesleyan Chapel at 
Derbyshire Peaks. A man got up and preached with 
extraordinary fluency and vehemence, and I was 
astonished at his eloquence. They told me that he 
was à nall-maker; that he wrought six days in the 
week with his own hands for his dally bread, and 
preached upon the seventh day without charge, 
And when he had ended, another man came forward 
and prayed; and I was greatly moved by the unetlon 
of his prayer. And they told me that he was a rope- 
maker, and that he tolled as the other, But the sum 
and end of all the fluency and vehemence of the ser- 
mon, and of all the fervor of the prayer, was: Lord, 
save us from hell!’ and I went away musing, sick at 
heart, saylng to myself: ‘My good fellows, why all 
this bother and nolse? If it be God's will, why not 
go and be damned in quiet, and say never a word 
about it? And I, for one, would think far better of 
you.’ So It seemed to me that your Wesleyane made 
cowards; and I would have no more to do with their 
praying and thelr preaching.” 


Communications. 
A STATEMENT BY 8. F. PUTNAM. 


I have no desire to bring my family affairs before 
the public, I shall not take the trouble to deny the 
misrepresentations and exaggerations of newspaper 
; . Only the keenest and caimest judgment 
can decide as to the right and wrong, the folly or 
wisdom of my course; and then only a the most 
patient investigation, The question le not one of 
outward action so much as of inward motive, It is 
not what I have done, but why I have done it, that 
makes for condemnation or justification. 

I cannot explain matters in a short newspaper 
article, and I do not * to do so. I will simply 
say that after the Intensest suffering, which has 
ehaken my being to its very centre, which has 
brought me face to face with God and made my soul 
naked to the eternal truth, I have nothing to regret. 
Ihave no backward step to take. I feel thoroughly 
justified for the course L have taken. 

I have committed no crimes. I have not invaded 
the rights of a le individaal. If any affirm that 
I have, I demand proof. I am ready to moet the 
2 1 the full light of day before any competent 

un 


Ladmit that I have gone against the average moral 
standard of the community; but In doing so I have 
appealed to a higher standard, to a more delicate per- 
eens of what constitutes a pure and noble life. 
I have not acted according to individual whim, but 
deepest conviction. I have obeyed that which I 
believe to be the divine part of my being. I have 
acted with sincerity, honesty, and with my reason 
alive. My whole manhood, my consciences, my vis- 
don of the truth, acquit me of any wrong-doing. 

I appeal from the average moral sentiment of to- 
day to the enlightened judgment of the future. 

have nothing to keep back. [ am free to say 
that I consider the present marriage institution to be 
thoro Immo It is a relic of barbarism, the 
child of Orthodoxy, a coarse and degrading method 
of dealing with the finest affections of which the hu- 
man soul is capable, It is a system of ownership 
backed up by the brute force of society. It Is a sub- 
jection of man to woman as well as of woman to 
man,—a subjection which Is an infinite curse, for it 
la = subjection of the innermost impulse, not to 
moral principle, but to undiscerning social inter- 


ference, 

In the place of -marriags I would substi- 
tate a free I édelleve in marriage,—that 
is, In the orderly coming together of man and woman 


forthe m of a home and family, I believe in 


marriage, the home, and the family; these are the 
bloom and fruit, the glory and the try of our 
highest civilization, But I delleve that they can 


flourish best in the — 1 of perfect liberty. 

Even as religion must be free, even so must mar- 
riage be free; but, as I would not release religion 
from the eternal moral obligation, so I would not 
release marriage from the same obligation, I would 
make marriage the continuous expression of the finest 
morality—the exquisite bloom of the Inward law. 

In overthrowing the present system, which is the 
outcome of Christian morality and not of sclontific 
morality, I wish it to be understood that I am not 
— for licanse, bitt 12 nobler laaj or mar- 

e. Marriage ia a gift of the past, but an imper- 
fect gift. I would old it, even as I would old 
religion, into freedom, that it may give greater conr- 
age, hope, and {nepiration, and make man and 
Woman more pure and lofty, more delicately regard- 
fal of one another’s honor and parity. 

The marriage-qnestion ls the most unsettled ques- 
tlon of the day. It demands the most thorough dis- 
cussion, The whole world ls throbbing with it. If 
liberals refuse to meet this question in the fair day- 
light of science, they are false to their trust. 

reject the old theology, and with it the old mo- 
Tality; but, in making a new morality, I do not pur- 

to follow my Individual inclination, but the 
universal reason of humanity, guided by expe- 
rience. To such a tribunal I gladly submit. There 


was a time when the Bible was considered too sacred 
a thing to reason about; and marriage even by many 


radical thinkers is looked upon in the same way. 
But if free thought le to be applied to the Bible, it 
certainly is to be rik Wee to marriage; and social 
institutions and moralities are to be handled with 
the same fearlessness that we handle doctrines and 
theologies. 

My best thought tells me that the old conception 
of the Bible is wrong, It as plainly tells me that the 
old conception of marriage is wrong. I can but fol- 
low Ey Pacey ay in both cases. 

I eve in iberalism, not for the sake of Immo- 
rality, but for the anke of work, development and 
culture, —because I ses In liberalism the gospel of the 
future,—because I see in it happiness and advance- 
ment for man and woman. 

I do not wish to drag liberals to my level.“ Iam 
not satisfied with my level“; my Ideal is still far 
away on the mountain heights. I still struggle for 
It; but in trying to reach it I can only be true to my- 
self, I must take the path that my own conaclence 
points out. I can obey no other mandate. 

I filng my fortunes with the advanced radical re- 
formers; whether I do so from a high moral purpose 
or mere selfish Impulse, time will tell. 

So far us my conduct ia concerned, I court the 
severest criticism. I have no favors to ask, I do not 
desire vig but simple justice. I do not pray for 

veness, but for the full light of heaven. 
have done nothing but what has been sanctioned 
by Luther, Melanchthon, Milton, Goethe, Shelley, 
John Stuart Mill, and George Eliot, With these 
illastrious spirita to justify the principles by which 
I have been gulded, I have no fear of the final 
verdict. 
“Eyi is — bets fone Knows ang proved, — 
urges 8: , 
Slowly through darken circumstance flames forth, 
Slowly becomes to mortal view the right 


Slowly because it is bo deep, 80 vast, 
go noble, when it triumphs at the last.“ 


SAMUEL P, PUTNAM. 


THE APPEOACH OF SOILENOE, 


My DEAR MR. AnBOr:— 

I was so struck with the beauty and scope of the 
pear extract, contained in the second vol- 
ume of Talne’s English Literature, that I tran- 
scribed it for republication in THE INDEX, if agree- 
able to you, and conaistent with the rules adopted 
by you in the conduct of your excellent paper. Of 
course, to yourself and many of your readers, it will 
not ba new; but it is more than possible that to a 
larger number it would be, and It Is for the gratifica- 
tion of such that I ask for it a place in your columns. 

Cordially yours, DANIEL Cony. 

Wonunx, April 12, 1879. 


Hitherto, in our jadgments on men, we have taken 
for our masters the oracles and , and like them 
we have received for certain truths the noble dreama 
of our Imagination and the imperious suggestions of 
our heart. We have bound ourselves to the par- 
tality of religions divinations and the Inexactness of 
literary divinations, and we have shaped our doc- 
trines by our instincts and our vexations. Science 
at last approaches, and approaches man. It has gone 
beyond the visible and palpable world of stars, stones, 
plante, among which man disdalnfally confined her. 

t reaches the heart, provided with exact and pene- 
trating implements, whose justnese has been proved 
and thelr reach measured by three hundred years of 
experience, Thought, with its development and 
rank, Its structure and relations, its deep material 
roots, its infinite growth through history, its lofty 
bioom at the summit of things, becomes the object 
of science,—an object which, sixty years ago, it fore- 
saw in Germany, and which, slowly and aurel 
probed by the same methods as the physical world, 
will be transformed before our eyes as the physical 
world has been transformed. It is already bein 
transformed, and we have left behind us the point o 
view of Byron and our poets. No; man is not an 
abortion or a monster: no; the business of poetry 
ls not to revolt or defame him. He is in his place, 
and completes achain, Let us watch him grow and 
increase, and we shall cease to rall at or curse him. 
He, like everything else, le a product, and as such lt 
is right he should be what heis. His innate imper- 
fection is in order, like the constant abortion of a 
stamen in a plant, like the fundamental irregularity 
of four facets In a crystal. What we took fora de- 
formity la a form; what seemed to us the contradic- 
tion is the accomplishment of a law. Human reason 
and virtue have as their elemente anima) instincts 
and images, as living forms have for theirs physical 
laws, as o c matters have for theirs min aub- 
stances, wonder if virtue or resson, like lly- 
ing form or organic matter, sometimes fails or de- 
composes, since like them, and like every superior 
and complex existence, they have for support and 
control inferior and simple forces, which, according 
to clrcamstances, now maintain it by their harmony, 
now mar it by their discord? What wonder if the 
elements of existence, like those of quantity, receive, 
from thelr very nature, the Irresistible laws which 
constrain and reduce them to a certain species and 
order of formation? Who will rise up against ge- 
ometry? Who, ape will rise up againet a lly- 
ing geometry? o will not, on the other hand, 
feel moved with admiration at the sight of those 
gand powers which, situated at the heart of things, 
ncessantly urge the blood through the limbs of the 
old world, disperse the showers in the Infinite net- 
work of arteries, and spread over the whole surface 
the eternal flower of youth and beauty? Who, in 
short, will not feel himself ennobled when he finds 
that this pile of laws results in a regular series of 
forms, that matter has thought for its goal, and that 


this ideal from which, through so many errors, all 
the aspirations of men depend, is also the centre 
whereto converge, through so many obstacles, all 
the forces of the universe? In this employment of 
science and in this conception of things, there Is a 
new art, a new morality, a new polity, a new „ 
and it fs in the present time our task to discover 
them,—Taine’s English Literature, Vol I., pages 
311 and 312. 


FIRST LIBERAL LEAGUE OF BOSTON, 

The monthly meeting was held at No. 4, Park 
Street, on Sunday afternoon, April 20, the parlors 
being filled to the utmost and giving an overflow to 
entry and side-room, the attendance was so large. 
An essay on “Religion and Morality” was read b 
Mr. Wm. J. Potter of New Bedford. The special 
theories of pietist and moralist were held to gat, 
showing the contempt of the former for the “filthy 
rags of mere morality,” and the lofty disregard of 
the latter of the vagaries of religions ecatasy, The 
writer laid repeated and vigorous emphasis upon the 
—＋ 4 of the moral element, while yet giving 
fall scope for the development of that which ls 
termed religious aspiration. He cited the words of 
Matthew Arnold which call religion ‘‘morality auf- 
fused with emotion,” afterward adding quotations 
from the same author more fully illustrating the idea. 
The essayist gave his own modified view of this 
theory, desiring a clearer expression of the object of 
this “emotion” as the Infinite, but agreelng in the 
main with the preponderant stresa assigned to morals. 
The proportion of conduct stood as three-fourths to 
one-quarter in ite relation to emotion. Liberals hold 
the religioniat to sharp criticiam for his neglect of 

ractice in the blind adherence to falth, too often 
orgetting that they thua lay themselves under man- 
Hold bonds for personal righteousness. 

At the close of the essay, the alr from Haydn’s 
“Creation” celebrating the awakening of Nature's 
emerald was sung by a member of the League, and 
then the cross-qnestioning began. In this discussion 
ramblers were not wholly silent, bat It drew forth 
yet other valuable thoughts from the essayist, as well 
as significant words bearing on the question from the 
chairman, Mr. Abbot. 

At the next meeting, on the 18th of May, a paper 
on “The Meeting of Extremes“ will be presented by 
Mr. T. W. Higginson. J. FP. T. 


“STICK!” 


UPPER GLOUCESTER, Me., April 17, 1879. 
DEAR FRIEND ABBOT :— 

I regret exceedingly the circumstances making 
necessary the long controveray upon a aside-iseue 
which the e never should have become In- 
volved in, if people could have been satisfied to let it 
do Its legitimate work. But as it has been drawn 
into the question, let there be no bac down; for 
Ion are clearly in the right, and it le better to be 
longer in a the pı of secularizing the 
State and nation on a basis of purity than to succeed 
sooner, if possible, on = basia of obscenity. If the 
nation ia to be corrupt in morals, let it remain as It 
Is, and let Ohristlanity (auch as it la) bear the respon- 
sibility of not having conservated purity in Church 
and State. Hope on, hope ever.“ The morning 
cometh, and also the night, but the night flrat“ but 
at langth the day breaketh. D. S. GRANDIN. 


MR. F. E. ABBOT: 

Dear Sir,. — The staunch ground you have taken 
against ‘‘repeal’’ and in favor of “reform” is quiet- 
ing my fears for the ultimate principles which shall 
be evolved out of the liberal movement. 

I thank you for your persistent 3 in 
favor of reform and freedom, in No. 485 of TRR 


INDEX. Laura E. FARnAR. 
PAxroN, III., April 15, 1879. 


“LAW-ABIDING.” 


TIPPECANOE Ciry, Ohlo, April 12, 1879. 
Mr. ABBOT :— 

I cannot think it possible that there fs any free- 
thinker in science, politics, religion, or morals, who 
would not acknowledge his obligation to obey in a 
practical way, when such obedience was required b 
a law of his country legally enacted, or else acknowl- 
edge his just liability to suffer the consequence of 
disobedience. Certainly, no one would say, for prac- 
tical purposes: Bi! individual opinions should be 
carried out In opposition to the * of all others, 
supported by requirements of law.“ If there are 
any such, I am not one of them. On the other hand 
if there are any who would say that the opinions of 
all the world, sanctioned by law, in elther science, 
politics, religion, or morals, should bind my con- 
science to such opinions, I am not one of them. 
And I think about here, in several millions of years, 
all the world will stand. 

Res ‘ally, E. L. OBANE, 


A BEAUTIFUL English lady was walking in the 
Rue de le Paix, when a French dandy greatly an- 
noyed her by pertinaclously d her and glarin 
at her. She turned upon him and sald: ‘Really, 
have not a single son to give you.” 


Miss Mapgur OLDGAL: “Yes, I love the old 
oak; It la associated with so many happy hours spent 
beneath Its shade, It carries me back to my child. 
hood, when—when—”’ 8 “When you 
—er—planted It? Funny Folks, 
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THE INDEX aims— 


To increase general intelligence with reapeat 
to religion: 

To foster a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidoal: 

To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, obaracter for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, humanitarianiam 
for seotarianiam, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig- 
fon shal} take the place of dogmatism and 
ecclesiasticiam throughout the world, an? 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
public activities. 


In addition to its general objects, the prao- 
tical object to which THE INDEX is epecial- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTEY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and con- 
sistent secularization of the political and ed- 
Ucational institutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people. The last 
vestiges of scolesiastical contro] must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of theseveral States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution, 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make a united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical alm of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organises 
agreat NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM, 
Let every one who believes in this movement 
give it direct ald dy helping to increase the 
olronlation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATUBES. 


The publication of a valuable leading pa- 
per or essay of = thoughtful character, in 
each Issue, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX, 

Regular editorial contributions will oon- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known em- 
inent writers who have already done so much 
to give to THE INDEX ite present high 
position. Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracts from valus- 
dle books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also de published; and such 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as ciroumstances shal! render possible. 


AGENTS. 
Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 


in every city and town throughout the coun- 
try. The most liberal terme are offered, 


TERME. 

The price of THE INDEX is Three Poj» 
lars a year, payable in advance; snd 2% 
cents postage for the year; and at the 
name rate for shorter periods, All remit- 
tances of money must be at the senders risk, 
unleas forwarded by cheque, registered let- 
ter, or post-office money order, The pame- 
with address in full, must be accompanied 
with the money In each case. 


Address THE INDEX, 
No. 231 Washington Street, Boston. 
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J e ee Goa- 
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INGERSOLL'S (ROBT. d.) The Gods and Other ——— : ——— TRO eee 
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LIFE; of Addresse Atma and Hequirements: . ene — 
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yo BOOE-BUYERBS. A CHEAP OFFER. PREY BELIGIOUS ASSOCIA- 


Please oxamine the fine list of POPU- 
LAE BOOKS on the 


E 12 OBTAIN. BOOK NOT IN 
will be farnished to order, 
Address THE INDEX, 231 Washington St., 


— 


Bo N VOLUMES OF THE 
INDEX for 


; a - Se ees -~ 


Complete for the Past Year, are now read 
for de at this dent by z 


rosa 
at H ras 


nse. Prica 62 50, tn 
advance. Ad INDEX, 231 Wash. 
ington Street, Boston. 


M. J. SAVAGE’S NEW NOVEL, 


Bluffton, 
Describing in a very interesting way the 


Peet Orth of mental evolution by which a 
Tinos Orthodox minister becomes radical. 
0. 


rie $1.50. 
The Religion of Evolution: 


Also, by the same author, 
“An exposition of religion in the light of 


the mos; advanced science. A brave an 
reverent thinker."—Zondon I . Price 
$1.50. Address THE INDEX, Washing- 


ton Btreet, Boston. 
(UNITY. 
A FOETNIGETLY ORGAN OF 


Freedom, N and Character 
Religion. 


Editor, —H. fee: Simuows. Publish 
—Roseet COLLYERB, J. Lu 


O. W. WENDTE, J. C. LIARNRD, W. C. Gaw- 
NETT. 


Vol. TIT., be 


ig March 1 1879, will con- 
tain Robert $ 


yerk B “Tabla Talk"; two re- 


ries of articles on “The Liberal Preachers of pean t 


Amerie | out of the Pulpit” (oar Poets and 
Essa: and “The Growth of Doctrine, or 
14.2 ew Creed”; Unity Sanday-school 
ns, etc. 
Price 31.80 a year, Clubs of 10 at 51.28. 


Room 51, 20 MADISON BT., CHTOAGO, ILL. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY—Paricz 
TWOPENOE. 


THE SECULAR REVIEW, 


Enprrzep sy CHARLES WATTS. 


‘The SECULAR REVIEW is the leading 
organ of Secularism, and each week bas 
Bpecial Articles on "Theological, Bocial, Boi- 
entific, and 3 Bubjecta. Its distino- 
tive features are the advocacy of Construc- 
tive Secularism, and the dissemination of 
useful information on all qusstlons which 
affect the welfare of the people. 2 
are inserted in ita „OrEN Column” from all 
— are courteous in the expression of their 
views; whio s eae department is allotted 
for “Norms anD Quarima.” 
The Contributors to the SECULAR 
VIEW vomprise the principal advocates of 
eles, including its founder, G. J. 
Holyoake. 
CHARLES Warts, Publisher, 
84 Fleet Street, London, k.o. 


Govv PHOTOGRAPHS 


or 

O. N. FEOTHINGHAM, 
T. W. HIGGINSON, 

W. J. POTTER, 
W. H. SPENCER, 
F. W. NEWMAN, 
CHAS. VOYSEY, 
A. W. STEVENS, 
R. H. RANNEY, 
T. E. ABBOT, 


Are now for sale at the office of THE INDEX, 
and will be mailed postpaid to . 
on revaipt of price. Single Photographs, 2 
pante vach; complete Bet of Nine Photo- 
graphs, $1.00. 


Address, THE INDEX, 
No. 281 Washington St., Boston, Masa, 


NORTHERN LITERATURE 
AND ART ROOMS 


will immediately be opened in Boston by 
Misa Marie A. Brown, for the purpose of 
pm g due prominence to the many beauti- 
| productions of Sweden, Norway, Fin- 
land, and Denmark, comprising the liter- 
ature,—Englisb tran ‘lations and originals ,— 
iustrated waits, Tiaan hotographa, por- 
traita, and paintin . of the 
most celebrated onthe ro artista. The 
„Rooms“ will be elegant in all their ap- 
polotments,—an attractive resort for all 
art-loving people and purchasers. 

That it may become an tnternational af- 
fair, Misa Brown invite, all Americans and 
Scandinavians who Are interested In the en- 
terprise, and wish it success, to aid her ef- 
forts by subscribing the requisite fund. 
One thousaod persona are desired who will 
each subscribe $10.00, for which Nadeschda, 
a poem by tzunedberg, and a full set of The 
Surgeon's Stories, six historical novela by 
Topelius, as translated aod published by 
her, vi be sent them in return, as they are 


isane 
MARIE A, BROWN, 
P.O. Box 900, BOSTON, Masa. 


Com- 
ones, | 6 


A OOMPLETE SET of INDEX TRACTS, 
from No. 1 to 15 alaise, wit be mailed to 
4 aadress on the prepayment of o omera. 


No. 231 Washington St., 
T H E I N D E Z 


IN ENGLAND. 


THE INDEX will Be forwendes eee ty gost 
to any part of the United Kingdom on re- 
Oat; an annual subscription of Fifteen 

„ For Half Year, ht Shillings. 
Remittances should be made by Interna- 
tional 2 ponr payable to Francis Elling- 
re THE INDEX, 
231 Washington Street, Boston, U.S. A. 
TO THE AMERICAN PAT- 
BONS OF 


‘CHOICE LITERATURE. 


We have made n with Messrs. 
CHAPMAN & Hatt, London, En — 1 far 
the rigħt to publish an American 


4 The Fortnightly Review, 


Edited by JOHN MORLEY, 


— are ae ae this celebrated 
from a special duplicate 
sero 7 re plates, which are forwarded 
England so promptly as to enable us to 
. — each month, not on ah exact 
Fade of this able — to Pani h 
It almost at the same time original is 
from England. Itis in every it equal 
to the London . a alt abo reaper 
nal will place in 


hands of . 3 the freshest 
ntterances of l 
—— a n an 


general interest cannot fail to be appreci- 
ated and en å by thoughtful ori- 
oan readers, The g are a fow of the 
oontributors ;— 

Matthew Arnold, Alfred R. Wallace, 
Herbert 8) Frederick Harrison, 
Goldwin Smith, Tor —. — 


Right Hon. Lyon Play- Prof. Huxley, 
Prof. 

Rigàt Hon, W. E. Glad- dane Clifford, 
Lionel A 2 Tallomache, 
M. N. Grant Duf, H. P., Bir John Lubbock, 
Hoe, J Robert 8 a ony Trollope, 

— s Adol hus ope, 
Lohn Morley (the Eä- Sir H. è; 

. Bir David. Wedder- 
G. H. Lewea, burn, 

AND FUMEEOUS OTHERS, 


Subecription Price, 85.00 per Year, 


Published every month by the ROSE-BEL- 
FORD PUBLIS. G CO., 60 York Street, 
Toronto, Ont. 


RE- RADICAL LIBERAL LECT- 
URES 


By B. F. Underwood, 


Vos TES FALL AND WISTER OF 1678-9. 


1. The Theoy of Evelution, 
4 Darwiniam Defined and Defended. 
8. The Philosophy ot Herbert Spencer. 
4. The Genesis and Nature of on. 
5. Modern Scientific Materialism, 
6. Natural Selection versus Design in Nat- 


ure. 
J. An Hour with German Thinkers 
8. ag and Instinct Viewed in the 
Light * —1＋. — 2 
of a Future Lit. 
10. Is Ta there 2 — Intelligent Deity? 


11. The Demands of Liberalism Pertaining 
to State Secularization. 

12. Mon ania Harringo vores the Vagaries 
e0 Love. 

18. Woman Her Past and Present; Her 
hta and Wrongs. 

14. Religions Revivals: Their Causes and 

Consequences. 
. The oe age fn K and Triumphs of Free- 
n Europe and America. 
16. ements of th 


17. Buddha and ud Boadbism. 
18, Ae Egypt: Ita Laws, Customs and 


19. The French Revolution: Ita Canses and 
Consequences, 
20. Crimes and Cruelties of Superstition. 

s Booi and other “Scientific” Annihilators 
of Materialism Reviewed. 
23, Paine the Pioneer of Freethought in 
America. 


W. A Liberal’s Answer to ane ‘Question, “Ir 
not Christianity; What 

M. Christianity: To wher —— has it 
Helped or Hindered Olvilization? 

25. Jesus: All that is Known and what is 
Guessed about Him. 

26. A True Man Better than a True Christian. 

N. Judaism and Christianity Gutgrowths of 


Pretzistent Heatheniam. 
28. Boience vereus the Bible. 


o 
29. The Origin and History of the Bible. 


From one to a lectures za) 
80. The ha Goapels Unhistorical and Un- 
reliable, 
81. Evidences for the Divinity of the Bible 
B2. eee tions Regarding the 
Bine and Christianity. 8 
83. _ le nme ed by the Facts 


34. Popular s ections to Liberalism Con- 
dered. 


Tor ten fre NR WOOD 


THORNDIKE, Mas. 


Bend to OGiceat N Washington dt., Boston. Mans., 
TRACTS. 


I. Taxation OF CHUBOH PROPEETY, by 
James Parton. 5 cta.; ten, 30 ate.; 
one hun 91.80. 

II. Tus BræLE Sone, by John Weiss. 


III. uBio RELIGIONE, by T. W. 
Higginson. Enlarged edition. 


for 


IV. TRARSOENDENTALION, by Par- 


Theodore 
ker. Never before published. 


V. E agron, as under- 


Bishop a a å b 
See 
Horticultural H . 
and 20, 1876.) 


VI. How BmaLL Wa Kump Sounpay? 
Answer in Four Parta; 1. Sunda: 
the Pinia, = Canney in Oharch 
— i Massach 
sorts awe Chari ple, 
Minot J. Sayago, Charies W. Pratt, 
and Wm. O. Gannett 

Nos. IL, III., IV., V., VI., 10 ota, each; ten 
for 60 ots.; one hun „. 

AyD REVELATION, by W. J. Potter. 

6 ots, (Ten for 30 ots.; one hundred, 


F. R. 
Mwermoa for 1879. 78. 74. 8, 18, and 
N, five ots. oach ; 1878, forty cte. each. 


FENEDON AWD FRLLOWEHIP in RELIGION, 
a volume of essays and addresses rapre- 
senting the F. R. A, platform, 61.50. 


LNT E R ESTIN G 


NEW BOORS 
For Radical Thinkers. 


TH R. FOR LEA 


BRNERS. 
t Amsterdam, av 
t Rott ù 


. 7 


1. I., 
ss: Tew ane (in prepara- 
tion). Price 65 610 00 per volume. 


THE SIBLE. Q oF — ns John W. 
Chadwi 


Oontaining th eh results 
2 beat bistorical And ecient 6 or'ticism 
of the separate books of the Bible and their 
rantaal relations. 304 Fd Price 51.50. 


WHA] THE LET J. = Bund 
AT ar e to aus Ea IK. er 
na babe oe th the best at and ren in the 
pet oe and catholic 10 pages. 

ice 


THE BELIGION OF or ISRAEL: From the 
Dute “Ite purpase is to 
give a faithful an ye acconnt of the 
—— of modern reararch into early ly dover 
pages. Price $1.00. 


ASETRATIMNE QR F THE WORLD: 


A MODERN „ ubfesta: The 
Boul and a fe; The Infneses * 
2 of D 12 — in Beligt 


N fernor ne arier. 
ts James Stephen Tbourne, Canon 
the Dean of 


Barry, piapa Be Duke of Argy 
and others, 263 pages. Prion $1.28. 


THE TA; Jibexty of Man, Womar, and 
N e By Col. R. G. Tuge 994 (hja latest 
metures); In pages. Price M 50. Also, THE 
8 eto., rame style. 153 pages. 


THE CREE A Its 
Foundation o . 


ure. By W. bone Greg, author of th 
eod anabi Crown bro. Oom plete 
sn made with Index not in other a dl 


om oF — classics of Liberniem. 


HISTORY oF SUVIEIZATION IN ENG- 
LAND, eury Thomas Buckle, Now 
edition. dama? Jamo. Cloth, $4.50. 

nk: far the neateat edition published of this 
world-wide fame nue work. Tho n Index 
which the publishers bare sdded certainly de- 
servea 3 It u of incalculable value to 


ATURAL RELIGION, An Ku- 
Beality of Divine Revelation. 


— inte me 
7 qatry imn from the Sixth Foglirh Taiton. 


One inrae s Domy 1 4 volume. Cloth, $4.10, 
Halt Calf, $400. Will be ready March W. 
‘This Edition is complete, and the — revised 
and corrected American Fdition, with Index. 
The Boston Edition gelle at 613,40. and the Eng- 
Meh Edition at $15.00, making this edition one- 
third the price of any other. 


„No book f 2 In the world at any time 
ad the influence and effect on 


these two 4 — rary ta give the opponent of ay ot 
matic Christianity a great advantage in discus- 
sion, Evory point is carefolly and minutely in- 
estigated, and etripped of apy rotten saccre- 
The mast devour and sincere Ohriatian 
but which ts manly and re- 
ape ly argued and free from offenalvenees, 
which le not often vae caro in booka of this 
nature.“ Condom Nimes 


Any of the above-named books sent, post-paid, 
on recetpt of price. Address THE INDEX, 231 
Washington Street, Boston. 


SINGLE OUND VOLUMES: 


for the 1871, 1872, 1874, 1875, 1876, 1877, 
and 1878(Vols. 3, 8, 5,6, 7, 8 g, Moan bé furniahed 
on application at this RICES—vol- 
umes for 1871 and 1872, ho; volumes for 
1874, beta 5 ere, 1877, 1878, $3.00. Sent by e- 
pom ati ——— expense. Address 

Washington Street, Boston. 
T HE 


INDEX AS AN 


ADVERTISING MEDIUM, 


K 


JOW SRC DIER, 
THE INDEX is the bas 
medium Which have tied plone 


O. WALKER. 


» PUBLIOAT ION S 


Or THE 


NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE 
OF AMERICA. 


aua Rienre IN RELIGION. 
an Historical Account of the ees | 
—.— movement; a full Re 
nnial . of 
2270 bf N . 5 y 1 to 4, 1876, with Es- 
ADDON; Jan James Paton, B: F. 
PT, ne Oousti- 


tution of the National anal Liberal i] Leagne, 
List of Charter Membe 8 A 

Ootavo, pp. 190. Oloth, 91.00; pai paper 
2. PATBIOTIO ADDERES TO THE PEOPLE OF 


THE UNITED STATES, adopted at Phila- 
del bin, July 4, 1876. With Resolutions 
8 , Extracts from Letters 


1. 


Dy lahed Constitution - 
0 
Adapted Tor tuttous a by 
Sineo conle D ota T0 ras eg 
ə os copies, 
80 copien. 78 886 100 copies, $1.86. 
PRIVILEGE FOE USTICE FOR ALL. 
Contains the F. L. L. Platform and 


28, 1877, full inf 
izo 


eto. 
tract for orgue, of workers. “binge 
copies, 5 cta.; 50 ohe, 76 cta. ; 100 top- 
ies, $1.36.—N,.B. This tract cannot be 
furnished at present. 


ADDEESS 


National Liberal League of America 


231 WAsHMGTON Sr., BOSTON. 
FROTHINGHAWM’S WORKS. 


THE RELIGION OF HUMANITY. An Ex 
Say. Edition—Revised. Price 1.38. 


“Nobody can this book without re- 

4 ect for the Warning aa hon and 
in 2 atatemen convictions, 

en ee y the author, pag for the osson- 
al Bat integrity and philan ic tendency of 


rofoundly sincere hook, the work of 
died tho 


ed and vigor- 


1 


ly, reflected 
scholarly — 
ous stylé.“— 


THE CHILD'S BOOK OF RELIGION. For 
Sunday-schools and Homes. Price §1.00. 


THE SAFEST CREED, OTHER DIS- 
oouRaEs. imo, Cloth; #150. 


Not “food for babea,” but full of sugges- 


Price | tion for earnest and thoughtful men. 


STORIES FROM THE LIPS OF THE 
1 With Frontispiece. Cloth, 
“The Parables are so re-told as to absorb 

the attention of the resder,and to fasten 

upon the mind what the writer believes to 

have been the impression the Savior meant 

to convey. Itisinatyle and thought asu- 

peitot book, and wilf interest alike young 
and old.”— 's Herald (Methodist). 


STORIES OF THE A 
Frontispiece. Cloth, §1.00. 


„A work of culture and taste; it will be 
welcome to all ager, and gives the sublimest 
lessons of . in the simple . 
of a child,""—Springfleld Repu 


BELIEFS OF THE UNE 
Lecture. 12mo, Cloth, 51.00. 


ri IN NEW ENG- 
LAND. A History. With esketcbes „ana 
studies of Emoraon, Alcott, Parker, Mar- 
garet Fuller, the Brook Farm Commu- 
any etc, 8vo, Cloth extra, with steel pom 
tof the author, 92.0. 


THE LIFE OF THEODORE PARKER. 8vo. 
With Portrait, $3.00. 


The New York Tribune closes a four and a 
half column review of this hook by saying: 
“Tt holdx up a remarkable rpecimen of ro- 
bust manlinera whore form and lineamenta 
cap be studied, with equal advantage by 
friend and foe.” 


THE CRADLF OF THE CHRIST. A Study 
m, Primitive Chriatianity, illustrating the 
rime importance of the Mereianic Ides in 
he New Testament, as the key to the de- 
velopment of Christianity from Judaism 
Octavo, Cloth, $1.76. 


With 


ia 


Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 
THEINDEX 231 Washington 8t., Boston. 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars a Year. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 


Vorum: 10. 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, MAY 1, 1879, 


Woz No. 488. 


LIBERAL LEAGUE PLATFORM 


For the Presidential Election of 1880, 
ADOPTED AT BUCHESTER, N.Y., OUT. 36, 1877. 


tions for religious purposes, and all 
te the same general ond, 

& NATIONAL PROTBOTION FOR NATIONAL Orr, in 
their equal civil, political, and religious rights: to be 
anteed by amendment of the United States Constitution, 

ugh the United States courts. 
. UNIVERSAL UOATION THE Basis OF UNIVERSAL 


os pobre nr eg a 
to . 


orm was t. future Congress of 


Liberal League. 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT 


PROPOSED AS A SUBSTITUTE FOB THE 
FIEST AMENDMENT TO THE U. B. CONSTITUTION. 


ARTICLE 1. 


Gmorron 1.—Noeither nor any State shall make 


any law res an establishment o or favor- 
ing ang p. form of religion, or pro iting free 
reise thereof; or permitting in any degree a union of 


è people 


—— © Government for s re- 


ly tos assemble and to petition 


any of his or her rights rivileges or capacities 
Br disqualified for the r of any public or pri- 
ve evidence in 


or Terri A levy any tax, or make any 
appropriation, for the sup 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 


1. We demand that churches and other eoclosisstical 
property shall no longer be exempt from just taxation. 
u in State Logislaturce, [a the navy and militia, asd in 

6 navy 
b m ums, and all other institutions supported by 
> ii 12 a that all 8 for educa- 
‘es doman: 
tional and charitable institutions oP a sectarian character 


shall cease, 
& We demand that all ous 
22 government shall be abolished; and 
use of the Bible in the public schools, whe 
biy as a text-book or avowedly as a book of religious 
shall be prohibited, 

6. Wo demand that the appointment, by the President of 
the United States or by the rnors of the various States, 
of all ons fosti: and fasta shall wholly cease. 

6 We demand that the judicial oath in ceurta and 
in all other departments of the government shall be abol- 
ished, and that simple affirmation under the pains and pon- 
alties of fj shall be established in its stead. 

7. We . that all lawa directly or indirectly enforo- 
ing the observance of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be re- 


s demand thst all lawa looking to the enforcement of 
— morality shall be abrogated, and that all laws 
shall be conformed to the requirements of natural morality, 
oqan rights, and impartial liberty. 

We demand that not only in the Constitutions of the 
United States and of the several States, but also in the 
Practical admi ti 


cial n; that our entire tical syatem e! 
and administered = secular 


The above is the platform of Tas DDEX, so far as the 
editor is individually concerned. But no other parson, and 


no organisation, can be justly or truthfully h responsi- 
Die t& it ene k nis or tes explicit approval. 
OIB E. ABBOT. 


GLIMPSES, 


INDIVIDUAL Is a great word. But universal is a 
greater. 

“THE WISE man,” sald Seneca, “looks upon him- 
self as the citizen and soldier of the universe.” Too 
many radicals leave the soldier out! 


Mn. FROTHINGHAN preached his farewell sermon 
to his society last Sunday, and salled for Europe on 
Wednesday. The kindest wishes of all his friends 
follow him. May his year’s rest be crowded with 
enjoyment and frultful of health for many a long 
year to come! 


James RUSSELL LOWELL speaks thus of a bull- 
fight which, as American ter, he was obliged to 
witness: I attended officially, as a matter of duty, 
and escaped early, It was my first bull-fight, and 
will be my last. To me it was s shocking and 
brutallzing spectacle, in which all my sympathies 
were on the side of the bull.“ 


Moy Im KEE lately spoke to a Sunday School at 
Harlem: We worship,“ sald he, one Great Spirit 
and many Josses; you a Great Spirit and his Son. 
But the Americans could learn something of my 
people. Confucius said that drink was worse than s 
rattlesnake,—rattlesnakes don’t abuse their own chil- 
dren, The Chinese think drinking very bad; but 
they do something very bad, too,—they smoke opium. 
Bat the man who smokes opium don’t abuse his chil- 
dren; he only hurts himself.“ 


Dx, BELLows is credited by the Independent with 
a sharp repartee: "Hardly any better retort lo on 
record than one made to Professor Bonamy Price, of 
Oxford University, on his late visit to this country, 
He was not remarkable for his genlallty, and at a 
dinner-party, at which popnlar Ideas of heaven hap- 
pened to be under discussion, he turned to Dr. H. W. 
Bellows and said: We would like to have your opin- 
ion of heaven, Dr. Bellows, as that of one who 
stands outside the pale of civilized religions.’ Dr. 
Bellows replied: My idea of heaven is that of s 
great dinner-party where we can have everything we 
want without money and without Price.’ All but 
one joined in the laugh.“ 


MB. Emerson sent this touching letter to the fare- 
well reception given to Mr. Frothingham In the 
Union League Theatre, New York, April 22: Cox- 
CORD, Masse., April 16. Dear Sir,—I have received 
your letter, arriving this morning, and not the fore- 
going one of which It speaks. I grieve not to obey 
your kind Invitation, I am not in condition to make 
visita, or take any part in conversation, Old age has 
rushed on me in the last year, and tled my tongue, 
and hid my memory, and thus made it a duty to stay 
at home. I regret it the more that Mr. Frothingham 
has strong claims on me, not only on his own, but on 
his father’s, side, who was a noble friend tomy youth. 
I rejoice that after so long and faithful labors in the 
Church, he has this well-earned rest and enjoyment 
before him. With great regret that I must send no 
better reply, R. WAI DO Emerson.” 


Dz. CRANN Md describes the right use of private 
judgment as follows: “I call that mind free which 
jealously guards its intellectual righta and powers; 
which calls no man master; which does not content 
itself with a passive or hereditary faith; which opens 
iteelf to light whencesoeyer it may come; which re- 
ceives new truth as an angel from heaven; which, 
whilst consulting others, inquires still more of the 
oracle within itself, and uses instructlon from 
abroad, not to supersede but to quicken and exalt its 
own energies.” It is only as furnishing “‘instruc- 
tion from abroad” that the individual is bound to 
respect the Consensus of the Competent; he must 
finally decide for himself, But It Is only for himself 
that he finally decides. The decision which estab- 
Ushes truth for mankind is the act of mankind, and 


not of any individual. This le the principle of uni- 
versal reason, which alone explains the unanimity of 
science and the authority of law. 

A LADY, writing a New York Letter“ to some 
unmentioned journal and algning herself K. B. F., 
narrates an incident which warrants all her severity 
of comment: And now one moralizing reflection: 
Is it true religion to pay for churches at the expense 
of starving one’s body?’ Here is a scrap from a con- 
versation overheard st a hotel table: Tes, they 
have almost paid for their church, and Dr, —— told 
me of one poor colored man who bronght fifty dol- 
lars: H/ dollars, just think of it!—for an Easter 
offering, and he said that he and all his family had 
lived on bread and water, with meat only once a 
week, for three whole months, to do It, and they have 
ever so many little children, too.“ Pah! Such ideas 
of ‘serving the Lord’ are worthy of cannibals. Is 
the Lord to be appeased by sacrifice? And yet that 
woman’s face as she ate chicken-salad and sipped 
chocolate beamed to think of the sacrifices that other 
people made for the Lord's sake.” 

DR. James INGRAM, the Free Kirk minister who 
recently died at Unst, In the Shetland Islands, ls thus 
described by an English paper: He has for some 
years been looked upon as perhaps the oldest ministar 
in the world. On March 3, he was gathered to his 
fathers in his one hundred and fourth year. His 
family were noted for longevity, and spent staid lives 
in those remote parts. Four of them lived in one 
house. The eldest son of the deceased is now an 
aged Free Church minister. When James Ingram 
settled In Unat, the Shetland isles were noted for 
drankenness and a low state of morality, He at 
once became à teetotaler, and by the power of his 
example and Influence brought about s great im- 
provement among the people. It is said that he 
began to study Hebrew at the age of sixty, and later 
applied himself to Greek, Only two years ago he is 
reported to have said to a visitor, ‘It’s a verra guid 
warld to leeve in efta a’; for though I’m a hundred 
noo, and gey stupid tae, yet I’m neither sick nor 
pair.’ ” 

Bisnor Coxe, of Western New York, in the Trib- 
une, expresses his fear that the changes made in 
our English Bible by the revisers ‘‘may ralse more 
difficulties than they will settle’; but he comforts 
himself with the hope that the American Bible Socl- 
ety’s constitution will not permit the revised version 
to appear under Its auspices, In reply to this view, 
which seems at once timid, time-serving, and mis- 
leading, Prof, Grote, of Buffalo, suggests that if the 
gentlemen of the Bible Society should be satisfied of 
the saperlor correctness of the revised veralon, there 
may be conscience enough among them to refuse to 
continue printing an incorrect Bible, even though 
such refusal should make it necessary to dlasolve the 
Society and organize a new one. As the Bishop 
takes refuge in the letter of the law, the Professor 
raises the question whether there may be “a higher 
law”; and he is frank and faithful enough to add 
these words: It is certain that progress Is greatly 
impeded by the codification of religious and secular 
law, because when an injustice is discovered it can- 
not be easily remedied by natural common-sense, 
The precedent bars the way, and the large conserva- 
tive body of the people have a natural regard for prec- 
edent, whether it conflict with natural morality or 
not. In many minds, a precedent condones an in- 
justice. But all things are amenable to necessary 
change, and the constitution of the American Bible 
Soclety will probably be no more exempted from this 
law than the English version of the Bible we at pres- 
ent have is found to ba, I must conclude by de- 
ploring a temper of resistance to a necessary change 
In our Bible, and regretting that there should be a 
desire to keep important facts from the knowledge of 
the people upon any ground Whatever.“ 
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League, assembled at Syracuse, October 26 and 27, 
1878, to which we were delegates, was N 
divided Into two partise, one favoring total repeal, 
and the other Deposed to such repeal, of certain laws 
of the United States relating to the circulation of 
obscene literature; and 

WHEREAS, The whole question was, by the prop- 
osition of the majority and the consent of the minor- 
ity, dropped from the consideration of the present 
Co: 85; and 

HEREAS, The au nent nomination and elec- 
thon of the chief executive officers for the ensuing 
ar, ae the 8 N dy the ee 
Jo ty dependent u oir e opinion on the 
question which had hewn chs als of, to the sur- 
prise and deep disappointment of the minority; and 

WHEREAS, The minority cannot but regard thie 
action of the majority as a breach of falth and an 
unjust act toward the minority; therefore, 

esolved, That we, the — 1 eee protest net 
the animus, aims, and results of such p ings, 
and hereby withdraw from the session of the Con- 

„to take such action as we may in the future 
— advisable. 

Resolved, That we believe that the existing United 
States laws against obscenity need to be reformed 
and amended now in several particulars 
oppressive in the modes of administration and in the 
— yet we are in favor of proper laws, by 

tate and National Governments, against the publi- 
cation and circulation of obscene literature, tending 
to corrupt the morals of youth. 
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What is Truth? 


BY FRANOIS E. ABBOT, 


“The old question with which people sought to push logi- 


clans into a corner, so that they must either haye recourse 


to pitiful sophisms, or confess their ignorance and conso- 
— the vanity of their whole art, is thia,—‘What is 
thy“ - Nr, Qf Pure Reason, p. 50. 


“Pilate saith unto him, ‘What is truth?’ And when he 
bad said this, he went out n unto the Jews, and saith 
unto them, ‘I find in him no fault at all,’ "—FOUBTE GOS- 
PEL, £vii., 38. 

What is truth?“ sald josting Pilate; and would not 
stay for an answer.’—Lorp Bacon, Essays, Of Truth, 


„Truth for Authority,—not Authority for Truth.“ Lo- 
omeTia MOTT, 


In the fourth gospel, which in my opinion ranks 
high, not only as a work of art, but also as a 
philosophically develo expression of the “Christ- 
lan consclousness“ which was gradually created by 
the Christ-ldea under the controlling influence of 
Greek thought, there is no passage more impressive 
or strikingly dramatic than the account of the inter- 
view between Jesus and Pilate. To Pilate’s ques- 
tion, Art thou the king of the Jews?“ Jesus at 
first answers 8 by putting a counter. question 
as to the source of Impit accusation of treason 
against Cesar; but when Pilate repeat the inquiry, 
he boldly asserts his own royalty as one whose king- 
dom ia “not of this world” (i. e., not of the existing 
order of things, which was to be followed, however, 
4 N "a reign on earth); and he then adds 
ese memorable words: To this end was I born, 
and for this cause came I into the world, that I 
should bear witness to the truth,” He thus, to quote 
the striking phrase of Hase, declares himself ‘to be 
“the King of Truth.“ The exclamation of Pilate, 
“What ia truth?“ la commonly supposed by Christ- 
lan readers to be a reverent P as to the nature 
of mai mg to sbow that ey ve 1 Pn 
pressed by august bearing and s majesty 
of his prisoner. Sir William Hamilton apparently 
takes It in this serious sense: The question, What 
ia truth? ls an old and celebrated problem, It was 
proposed by the Roman Governor—by Pontiua Pilate 
—to our Savior; and it is a question which still 
recurs, and tia atill keenly agitated in the most recent 
schools of Philosophy.“ [Lectures on Logic, p. 378.] 
But I conceive ite meaning quite otherwise. When 
Jesus replies to Pilate, who only wished to know 
whether he was dealing with a rebel to his own im- 
perial master, a dangerous pretender to the Jewish 
throne,—“ I am not a king of thia world; I am the 
king of truth,’—Pilate exclaims contemptuously, 
“King of truth] pahaw! king of moonshine. What's 
truth to me?” and, without walting a reply, foes to 
the Jews to say in effect that he has found Jesus to 


be merely a crack-brained and harmless enthusiast, 
wholly undeserving of execution as s traitor. The 
hard, practical Roman who knew no trath but that 
of the sword, and believed In no monarchy but that 
of military force, despised his captive, and would set 
him free as one powerless for mischief,—too insigni- 
ficant to be feared. The man of action, as usual, 
saw only a weakling in the man of ideas; the realist 
turned away scornfally from the idealist, and la 

at the notion that anybody should bother his head 
about uth! It was the old story which ls never 
finished in the telling, because the so-called practical 
men of this world are commonly blind as bats to the 
enormous power of ideas, But Pilate’s ‘‘jesting” 
Inquiry, to which he would not even “stay for an 
answer, namely, What is truth?’ has in all 
ages been the subject of profoundest and most 
anxious thought. It therefore pleased me greatly 
that one of your number should propose this inquiry 
to me as the subject of some one of my —＋ 
essays; and I trust we shall see more meaning in it 
than Pilate saw. 

The word truth Is so common in men’s mouths, 
that It may seem e uous seriously to ask, What 
{a truth?“ What all men talk about, all men, surely, 
must understand. Alas, not so! Perhaps no word 
In the Englleh lan Is so much abused as this 
little word truth. It stands to each man as the sum- 
total of his own notions, or the notions of some little 
party or sect In which he has merged himself. Toa 

obammedan, the truth“ is Mohammedanism ; to 
a Christian, It ia Christianity; to a fool, it la bla own 
folly. It seldom occurs to the average mind that 
truth fs too vast to be comprehended in any human 
system, Every class of men has its own peculiar 
cant; there is sometimes, I am sorry to say, cant to 
be heard even in the — — T have noticed 
that, in the special cant of reform, truth with a big 
T plays a very Important part. We are all in danger 
of getting into the habit of using words without 
thought; and I suppose that cant is, in most cases, 
nothing but words thoughtlessly used, in obedience 
to mere habit or fashion. If words are used for pur- 
poses of deception, they deserve a harsher nama — 
that of cant. With the hope, therefore, that we may 
all avoid the danger of using this word truth In a 
canting manner, and attain a larger conception of 
what it stands for, let us see what answer we can find 
to Pilate’s question, 

Truth is of three kinds,—that is, the word truth 
has three fundamentally distinct meanings, 

1, There is the truth of Being or of Things. By 
this I mean the realities of the universe, wholly in- 
dependent of all thonght concerning them. Whether 
we think correctly or Incorrectly, the facts of exist- 
ence remain the same, I may think the moon to be 
only as big as a button, because a button close to m: 
eye is seemingly of the same size; or I may think it 
to be as large as the sun, because the apparent diame- 
ters of the sun and moon are about equal. But 
the moon’s magnitude remains permanent, neither 
shrinking nor expanding as my thought changes. 
Now suppose that all the human race should be an- 
ulhllated, and suppose (what many persons believe) 
that there is no intelligence in the universe higher 
than man’s, it would be irrational to believe that 
any change would occur in the actual relations or 
reality of things on account of the extinction of all 
comprehending minds. The earth would still roll 
around the sun; all the operations of Nature, all the 
laws of astronomy, of chemistry, of physics, of math- 
ematica, and so forth, would be the same, Matter 
would retain the same properties and obey the same 
forces; all relations of form and extension and num- 
ber, of quantity and quality, would exist unchanged 
by the supposed annihilation of the human race, 
The universe would go on as before, even if nobody 
were the wiser for it. Just as countless things are 
to-day true which no man knows, eo countless other 
things would remain true if al) men should cease to 
know. This unchangeable erg hale we see to 
be nowise affected by human ought, is what I 
mean by the truth of Being, or the truth of Things. 
Used in this sense, we see that the word truth stands 
for all that exists independently of ourselyes,—for the 
vast realities of the universe which are unaffected by 
pe presenco or absence, our existence or non-ex- 
atence, 

2. But besides the truth of Things, there is also 
the truth of Thonght. The former is called Real 
Truth, the latter la called Formal Truth. Every- 
thing is truein this second sense which does not 
violate the laws of logic. For instance, if the city of 
Hong Kong is bullt in the form of a square, then its 
four sides are all equal in length; a straight street 
laid out connecting two opposite corners would divide 
the city into two exactly equal portions; and another 
straight street lald out conn g the other two op- 
posite corners, would crosa the first street exactly at 
right angles, and would cut it exactly at its middle 

t, ather Hong Kong is square-built or not, I 
do not know; but if it ia so built, then all these 
things are true. The truth of Thought only requires 
that the laws of thought shall be obeyed,—that 
thought shal) be consistent with itself. No matter 
how false or absurd a theory may be, if measured by 
the truth of Things; it has the truth of Thought if it 
Is only logical throughont In all ita parts. Old Dr. 
Johnson, it is said, came down one morning to 
breakfast in high dudgeon, because he had dreamed 
over-night that he had been beaten in ent by 
an antagonist; and nothing could reconcile him to 
his defeat, until his jackal, Boswell, suggested that 
since it was all a dream, the doctor had himself au 
plied his opponent with all the arguments by which 
he had been beaten,—in fact that he had only beaten 
himself, after all. Now so long as he was asleep, the 
truth of ‘Thought would require the old gentleman to 
feel mortified at hia defeat, since in the dream his an- 
tagonist was as real as himself; but the moment he 
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waked up, his mortification became 
false, because the premises which woul 
were all gone. By truth of Thought, therefore, I 
mean logical consistency In the ons of our Ideas 
or conceptions, Hence we speak of a true Catholic 
as one who practically accepts the authority of his 
him ‘a faas Oaia. Woo, eluting te sees Gee 

a atholic, who, to t 
authority as final, should yet persist in thinking In- 
* for himself. 

Thus we ses that the truth of Things Is alto- 
er independent of thought i while the truth of 


ble and 
justify it 


ls altogether ind ent of But 
there is a third and very Important sense of the word, 
namely, the truth of Science or Knowledge. Thomas 
who six hundred years ago earned the title 
of the “Angelic Doctor“ among his fellow-schoolmen 
DN ding — 
en a to the as 
the intellect declares that to be whick is, and t 
not to be which is not.“ Contra Gentiles, I., 49. 
This definition has been acquiesced in by the great- 
est thinkers who have come after him. Spinoza de- 
fines truth as the congruity of the idea with the 
thing ideated [convenientiam ideae cum suo ideato : 
ER far Metaphysica, I., VI., 3]. Kant says: The 
2 a e oo ae ie ee — 
on object, pre- sup 
the qa on [What is truth ?]; but we desire to be 
napere erferion’ ef the ech: of eran e 
e truth of every cognition. 
[Critique of Pure Reason, Bohn’s Ed, p. 50.) I 
will here quote a passage from Sir William Hamil- 
ton’s Lectures on c, p. 377, because it not only 
defines truth In this sense, but also defines 
some other words which are commonly used with 
much looseness :— 
“The end which all our scientific efforts on eze 


and Opinion, Knowledge and Belief differ not only 
In d but in kind. Knowledge is a certaint 
founded upon insight; Belief is a certainty founded 
mpon feeling. The one is perspicuous and objective; 
the other is obscure and subjective. Each, however, 
supposes the other; and an assurance is said to be a 
knowledge or belief, regi br the one element or 
the other preponderates, Opinion is the admission 
of something as true, where, however, nelther In- 
sight nor fee g is so Intense as to necessitate a per- 
fect certainty, What prevents the admission of a 
Proposition as certain is called Doubt. The approxi- 
mation of the imperfect cartainty of opinion to the 
ability. ainty of knowledge or ef is called 
It is this last sense, that of the “harmony of 
thought with reality,” as Sir W. Hamilton alse- 
Where has expressed It, that the word truth is most 
commonly used. Truth is sald to be attained, when 
thought accurately mirrors the realities and facts of 
things. The truth of Being is nothing to us, so lo 
as it lo beyond our reach; we can but wish an 
search for it. Neither ia the truth of Thought of 
any value to us, unless we are satisfied that we start 


right in our . Good reasoning from bad 
premises is only misleading, as much so as bad 
reasoning from remises. These two kinds of 


good 
truth, therefore, that 5 Things and that of — ec 
miss connection and are practically worthless un 

we can join them in 1 — of Science or real 
knowl Science or know —the reflection 
of the universe, Its facta and lawe, In our own minda, 
this is the kind of truth that ls above all needed by 
every person. Here lies the difference between the 


things 

But the insane 
‘ancies and wild hal- 
lucinations for actual facts; and he, too, acts accord- 
Knowledge is sanity: rance is a species of 
ty. We are all insane w we presume to act 
on insufficient knowled Truth, therefore, is the 
great need of every soul, inasmuch as our action is 
all at bap-hacard, as likely to end in disaster and 
as in happiness, until we have brought our 

g into harmony with the actual conditions of 

life and the real facts of Nature. For Instance, what- 
over mechanic thinks that, by joining a strike, he can 
com ae employer for any ength of time to pay 


with life's practical duties. To establish an equilib- 
rium or a balanina between curses and our 
surroundings so a proper action an reaction 
can take pleca between oar own minds and tha uni- 
happiness or to wisdom or 


* 
and the truth of Science or real Knowledge, 
„ 6 dla- 
covery iteelf. The next question, then, old as 
human thought itself, is, What ls the criterion of 
truth? By what measure or standard shall we de- 
termine it? How can we be sure that we have in- 
deed the truth of Being, and are not 


deceiving ourselves with some phantasmagoric Illu- 
sions of our own creation ? 
1. The only criterion of the truth of Being is er- 
“Experiment upon me, and find ont!” 
that is the command of Nature, when we ask her for 
her secreta, Nohody ooren anything valuable In 
any other way. "The fool has to learn by expe- 
rience,” says an old proverb. But some wise one 
has emended the proverb thus: “*’Tis the wise man 
that learns by experience; the fool never learns at 
all.“ Thought must in all cases be tested by facts. 
The human senses ars so many instruments of re- 
search ; and the human brain has got to use them In 
na gig, ull that lt means to learn of the truth of 
ng. The intellectual faculties are themselves but 
h senses, dealing intuitively with the relations 
of objecta just as the senses proper deal with their 
r properties; and their use is only a higher 
d of ce. “Test and discover!’ That is 
law of Nature, her only gateway into 


2. The only criterion of the truth of Thought is 
— Logical laws are a sure, and the only, measure 

the correctness of the reasoning process, whether 
inductive or deductive. Whatever reasonings con- 
form to the laws of logic, are sound; and no others 
are. Thought that is not logically faultiess is good 
for nothing; it is all false. e strength of a chain, 
as has been well sald by Archbishop y, is only 
that of its weakest link; and so the value of a chain 
of reasoning depends wholly on ita ection in 
every part. But logic cannot go beyond the truth of 
Thought; its use as s criterion is solely to judge 
whether the reasoning is pat nak whether the facts 
it proceeds upon are real or illusory. there- 
fore, tests only the workmanship, not the material; 
it applies its rules solely to determining the skill of 
the construction, and has nothing to say as to the 
fealty ee the stock put in. 

3. Now as the truth of Science or knowl is 
simply the correspondence of Thought with T ; 
the ny between our thinking and the realities 
of the universe, so the criterion of scientific trath is 
supiy, the ey of yo ane l — 
Logic la, as Kant y says, a merely negative 
rion; that can be a scien truth which 
violates the laws of logic. In fact, logic has an abeo- 
lute veto power in all investigation Into truth; it de- 
clares to abeolutely, universally, eternally worth- 
leas whatever la illogical. But experience is the only 
positive criterion of truth, and Its verdict la not abeo- 
ute; it makes mistakes, is often partial and must be 
corrected by larger experience, and has no jurledle- 
tion beyond its narrow limits. Ni whatever 
will stand the test as a settled fact of knowledge, 
which violates any law of logic or falls to receive the 
neal of a tive experience, Every truth of knowl- 

can be verified. Verification, that is, the - 
bility of repeating at any time the same experiment 
th the certainty at all times of repeating the same 
result, is the test of all undisputed knowledge. 
Logic and experience, therefors, ara the two sides of 
the one criterion of truth,—negative and itive; 
but this criterion ls not absolute. Want of logic is 
decisive against any alleged truth; but want of ex- 
ence only creates a umption against it. 
is no absolute eri of truth; we cannot 
escape the possibility of error. Only an infinite ex- 
perience could give us at the same time a positive 
and yet an absolute criterion of truth. 

Such, then, is the answer I must give to the ques- 
Thengh with ‘Things, th Trath Ar harmony of 

ought , the corres ence or agree- 
ment of ideas with their objects. Logic ls an abso- 
lute negative criterion of truth; experiance is a falli- 
ble tive criterion of it, —the best we have. 
Truths of Science or Knowl are thus all subject 
to two rigorous demands; first, that they be logically 
harmonious with themselves and with all other 
proved truths; secondly, that they shall be capable 
of verification. Without verification, no statement 
or thony can be accepted aa a settled trath,—al- 
though it may be a truth notwithstan: „ Doubt 
attaches to every all truth that cannot be verified 
by repeated observation or experiment. Science is 
simply clarified and methodized experience; and I 
think that, for the permanent and stable bellefa ot 
mankind, there le no foundation but Science, in ita 

t and most inclusive sense, 

a theme of unparalleled sublimity ls opened 
to na by thia simple word truth! The love of truth 
the passion for trath, has been the inspiration of 
every great life lived on earth. Jesus spoke for every 
noble spirit when he sald, “To this end was I born 
and for this cause came I into the world, that i 
ahould bear witness to the truth. The body feeds 
on a meat that hes; but the soul feeds on the 
eternal truth. To sesk for truth that we may live 
the truth, is the est alm of our existence. In- 
deed, the search for truth is a pursuit so full of de- 
light to him who glows with a genuine devotion to 
it, that Malebranche exclaimed, If I held truth 

tive in my hand 
it fly, in order that I 
It.“ And Talog in 
the Almighty, hold 


veritas)” ; 
but only because cach special truth ls a stepping- 
stone to a truth higher and der stili. Itis the 
infinity of truth, the impossibllity that exists of fnd- 
ing any limit to it, that makes it an object worthy of 


the supreme love and allegiance of the human soul. 
In vain shall any one declare, I am the Truth“; 
no human teacher can withont audacity utter such 
words as these. Forever on and on,—that is the 
destiny of the soul that dedicates itself to truth in 
absolute and pure devotion. The love of truth is a 
moral quality of such surpassing excellence and dig- 
nity, that it ennobles, exalts, and aanctifies the spirit 
that is inspired by it. What Ia there so great In hu- 
man character as the stern yet impassioned veraci: 
that values what is frue above „ above 
pleasure, above all that is not identified with the ab- 
solute integrity of Nature? No joy compares with 
that which flows from truth, thus pursued and thus 
won. There is that in human nature which makes 
the simple arrival at the trae more precious and 
more rewarding than the most brilliant triumphs of 
common smbition. Truth, like virtue, is its own re- 
ward; and the hope of unending being has no better 
tee of its own wisdom the fact that he 
who feeds on truth feeds on the aternal, the infinite, 
„ from TRE INDEX of June 
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Let us select two other passages Involving the sym- 
bolism of the numbers 4 and 3, hardly leas — 
mystical than those which have been unded. 
First, as involving the number 4: And these 

I saw four angels standing on the four corners 
of the earth, hold the four winds of the earth, 
that the wind should not blow on the earth, nor on 
the sea, nor on any tree. And I ssw another angel 
o the living 
God, and he cried with a loud voica to the four angels 
to whom it was given to hurt the earth and the sea, 
saying: Hurt not the earth, neither the sea nor the 
trees, till we have sealed the servanta of our God in 
their foreheads, And I heard the number of them 
that ware sealed; and there were sealed one handred 
and forty-four thousand of all the tribes of the chil- 
dren of . (Ch. vil, vs. 1-4) 

It was the of the ancients to Imagine some 
god or spirit or angel aa presiding over every cpe 
and every operation of Nature. Not until . 
ler, who supposed the planeta to be drawn by dele- 
gated angels, did this habit ire. The four angels 
of this order, here introdu by our author, pre- 
sided over the four quarters of firmament; 
hence over the four winds which issued thence, The 
number 4 waa, aa we have seen, peculiarly and espe- 
clally cardinal or cordinary (compare our expression’: 
the four cardinal points), and so 7 related to 
the static cosmos, the space above the pos as 3 was 
on the other hand related to time, things time-y or 
ordinal, ordinary, and currental, or stream- 


like; beginning, middle, and end. Space is bo- 
incident with alr, breath, wind, spirit. W 


terventlon they were withheld for a time, that God 
might seal and so protect his own,—an ides similar to 
that of the passover. This means that destraction 
waa restrained from r upon the old social order, 
untll the germination of the new social order should 


of the wicked (and of the numerousness of the 


It came to be afterwards exoterically wrought out im 
the Church, Thus the doctrine of eternal damna- 
tion as well as that of the Trini back to the 
hermetic philosophy; as was shown in con- 
nection with flre and brimstone” and the worm 


that never dles.“ 

The other p above referred to as involving 
the number 3 is : “And I saw three unclean 
spirits, like , come out of the month of the 

ragon, and out of the month of the besst, and out 
of the month of the false prophet; for they are the 
spirits of de vile working miracles, which forth 
unto the kings of the earth and of the whole world 
to gather them to the battle of that great day of God 
Almighty.” (Ch. xvi., ve. 13, 14) e dragon, the 
aen ces Concerns of alt thats cove 

or aspects elsew 
summed up as antichrist; the aggregate of all the 
DD. 
or 0 to the action um 
Christianis and its new social order. Neverthe- 
promalgations of these three 
= dragon, the beast, and the false prophet) are so 


romulgation ls that which comes out of the mouth, 
Tus frog is the natural and 3 symbol of 
peria or stop—as the t is of the contrasted 
dea of elongated continuity; of the periodicity of 
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time—as the serpent, stretched out, is so of time it- 
self, and, when incarvated, hie tail in his mouth, of 
eternity or endless time. The short, point-like body 
of the frog, first like a point, and then like a single 
vertebral section of the anake’a body; his jump or 
hop (his staccato or punctated movement) hia single 
note or ictus of voice (also punctated),—all these ren- 
der him the emblem, first of sudden stoppage (point- 
like) and 5 the ee 5 770 
stopa,” e primary mẹ of ‘ 8 t, 
whence stop; and its secondary meaning la the 
atretch or reach between point and point or stop and 
stop. Such stops and Interstops constitute periodic- 
ity, the concomitant and measurer of time. Imag 
ine an immense snake or serpent stretched ont at f 

— 4 and a frog jumping alongside of him, each 


ump g equivalent to the l of one of tha 
oints of his body, and you have the full symbolism 
of time and its successive b into periods of 


time. The haps or happenings in time chronicle the 
periodicity of time. Hop and hap, ee eed, 
are etymologically related words in English. And 
Bo it ie that the frog as well as the serpent la, her- 
metically, a significant emblem of evil. 

Three, the number of the froge, meaning also all 
In a less pronounced way than seven, and then, very 
especially, evil, pe ty, depravity, inauspicious- 
ness, all that is summed op in the meaning of the 
very expressive Latin word nefas, the three frogs, 
the indicia of the three perioda or phases of evil (re- 
lated also to the three woes), may well be described 
as three unclean spirits,“ “the spirits of devils,” 
ete, The frogs are merely the particularizations and 
specifications of the more B epee and continuous 


spirit of evil symbolized by the serpent, which again. 
the larger view, branches out into and culminates in 
ita three t forms, the dragon (falsa philosophy 


as such), the beast (false philosophy applied in the so~ 
cial order), and the false prophet (the false ideal and 
promise made by the false theory and practice). The 
three frogs were merely the minor utterances or pro- 
mulgations or symptoms of these three more bulky 
masses of evil, and are, therefore, represented appro- 
priately as out of their months. 

To sum up and restate this important symbolism 
In a somewhat technical way: The is the punc- 
tator or punctuator of the protenalon of time; and so 
of the serpent, the symbol of time. Time is the pro- 
duced point, continuous and Josa change; ovan- 
escance, uncertainty, and disappointment. Hence 
2 ia identical with evil, and spaceality with 
ita four cardinal points and its character as a firma- 
ment Is, alone, good, (‘There ie nothing true but 
heaven“). The ig Pa the marker of the periodicity 
of —— 28 Srecni or the steps snd 
Inter · ateps story; the jumper, hopper, and span- 
ner of given s in time, and so, himself, con- 
signed to evil,—time and temporalities with all their 
acoompaniments, the number 8 included, being, from 
FCC 

0 , predo! ym an 
eil; as space, with its fonr cardinal four quar- 
ters (with their presiding angels), four winds, 
the wind, the atmosphere at large, the ether, and the 
eompyrean, which are celestial, ls spiritual, divine, and 
3 good. These are the ordinary 
and the spheres of universal things respec- 

— from the cardinary upon 
the ordinary aphere, aa a punishment for Its evil; as 
when the four angels, standing upon the four cor- 
pers of the earth, shall cease to be restrained from 
letting the blasting winds blow upon the earth, the 
bea, and the trees. The earth, the sen, and the vege- 
table kingdom, being the lower order of the cosmic 
totality, symbolize the inferior or unsainted human 
world. Compare what will be sald, later, of the Hon, 
the aglo, the ox, and the man, the four living creat- 
ures (ch. iv.), the higher order of the cosmic totality, 
Sa the saints aronnd the throne of God. 

usta and scorpions, as well ss serpents and 

„ are, as we have seen, minor of evil, or 

er types of minor and sporadic evila. They, also, 
come out of the abyss (the bottomless pit, the origi- 
nal source of time and change; ses ix.). The 
locusts were not allowed to hurt the earth, the sen, 
and the vegetable kingdom, to do essential injury, 
but only to annoy, especially, the outcasts, les miser- 
ables,” the lower order of mankind (symbolized by 
the earth, ees, and trees), v. 4; not to kill but to 
torment five months (vs. 5, 10). Five (5) means 
part, partial, trivial, or Kittle, the fraction of ten (10), 
which means much, a great deal, a e quantity, as 
will be explained presently. Torment for foe months 
means minor | and temporary evil, such as comes 
from conditions, and is not inherent; the lesa mani- 
featation of the ral prac le of eyil. 

“And the ho y city aball they [the powers of ovil] 
tread under foot forty and two months“ (ch. xi., v. 2); 
and forty-two months is (thirty days to the month) 
twelve hundred and sixty days, “A thousand two 
—— — 2 3 is the 2 

y construing days into prop! years, „ 
as twelve hundred and sixty historical years, has 
figured more largely than any other number in the 
development of Millerism and millensrianism gener- 
ally. . Three days and a half” (v. 9), taken as three 
years (of three hundred and sixty days) and a half, 
are also twelve hundred and sixty days, which are 
again, by the method of Interpretation, years; and “‘a 
time, times, and half a time“ are construed as another 
mode of saying the same thing, meaning twelve hun- 
dred and sixty historical years, These are very vio- 
lent strains upon the meaning of the language, for 
the purpose of connecting the ypse with literal 
history, as prediction. By a double and treble license 
of interpretation, a definite * la evolved, and con- 
clusions are deduced which can in no way be justi- 
fied it another and simpler solution can found, 
Let us see, 

The Apocalypse ls lu no sense a prophecy of his- 


torical syants,—at all events, not in its E and 
direct meaning; and only so in the secon A analog: 
ical, and necessarily vague senge in which the p — 
les of universal things are reproduced in the facts of 
tory; or ss, for example, the ultimate triumph of 
the powers of good over the powers of evil, or more 
specifically, according to the faith of the author, of 
pure Christianity over Its enemles, la foretold. It is 
not, then, in any leading sense, a recital of facts or 
events, past, present, or future, but a symbolization 
of truths (eternal verities) under the guise of á seem- 
ing recital of eventa, I am not unaware that the 
main strength of the historical method of interpreta- 
tion has come from a supposed identification of the 
symbolism here with that of the book of Daniel, 
which seems to bear a very literal historic meaning. 
I have no space here to diverge into the discussion 
of that subject; but I stand upon my ground as 
above stated, that this wonderful composition, the 
Apocalypae, is a dramatization of pure abstract ideas. 

Another ee sometimes urged for a pro- 
hetical historical meaning Is derived from the open- 
lag words, To show unto his servant which 
must shortly come to pase.” Apart from the diffi- 
culty that, taken as events, the things spoken of did 
not shortiy come to pass, and that of them 
have not yet come to pass,—a difficulty which theo- 
logians have greatly labored with,—to take the 
statement literally is to denaturalize the recital 
and make it commonplace and ordinary, whereas ita 
distinctive nature ig to be symbolic thro ut. 
The clause must be rendered in connection with the 
distinct instruction given a little later (ch. II., v. 19), 
“Write the things which thou hast seen, and the 
E 
after’; that is to say, those static and eternal princi- 
plea which are allke true of the past, the present, and 
the future. What, then, is the meaning of the twelve 
hundred and sixty days, which otherwise 1 
is forty-two months? The literal time element 

days, months, or years) is unimportant, and the 

ifferent designations are synonymous. The whole 
phraseology la contrived mainly, if not wholly, to in- 
troduce and display an occult numerical idea. In 
this connection, Swedenborg rightly says: Times, 
whether they be hours, or days, or months, or years, 
do not s time, but atate; and numbers determine 
its quality (Swed. Apo. Rev., 427). The whole riddie 
here is solved by the fact that, 6 (3+3) is the numeral 
symbol of double-distilled evil (cf. 666); that 7 means 
utter or all; and that, therefore, 7<6=—42 coupled 
with a word of time (‘‘months’’) Is our author's 
technical way of saylog: Until the complete culmina- 
tion of the reign of or, until the utter fulfilment 
of the evil days. 

„Time, times, and half a time“ means quite the op- 
posite; viz., 87, the half of 7, and as such the anti- 
thet or contrasted idea to that of 7; and hence in 
connection with time, as expressed in the phrase, It 
means, a short while, or for a short time; as the op- 

ite of always or forever, which is the meaning of 
„when it le coupled with time, So the woman 
persecuted by the m took refuge in the wilder- 
ness, and was nourished in retiracy for a time and 
times and half a time,’ (ch. XII., v. 14); that la to 
say, temporarily. or for a short season. 
he Kabbalistic meaning of the number 10 ia very 
altar. Ten is 7+3. Seven is all or entirety, and 

Is here {ficant of failure or deficiency, which is 
the general character of evil (cf. w. fault). So 7+8 
moans ali+a eo that, while seeming to be 
more, It is really less, than seven. Hence 10 means 
a great deal, a great many, nearly or ly all; 
and alone, or augmented Into 100, 1000, ete., is the com- 
mon hermetic designation of numerousness, Five, on 
the other hand, the half of ten, means few or little, 
and, as applied to time, a little while, or a short time 
(as ously observed), and much the same as 3}, 
the half of 7. Swedenborg, whom Gen. Hitchcock 
has written s book to prove to have been a hermetic 
philosopher, assigns these meanings to the numbers 
10 and 5, without, however, showing the reason of the 

ent. We have also Swedenborg’s authority 
for saying tiiat the tenth part has the same ape 
as 10. thout this clew, the following clause woul 
offer great difficulty: And the same hour was there 
a earthquake, and the tenth part of the city 
fell, and in the earthquake were slain of men seven 
thousand; and the remnant were affrighted, and gave 
lory to the God of heaven.” (Ch. XI., v. 13.) Now 

T were directly applied to the number of the man 
killed, that would mean all; and then how could 
there have been a remnant? But that is not sald. 
The 7 is coupled with and modified by a multiple 
of 10 (i. e., 1000), and collectively they mean nearly 
all, © text, therefore, rendered into plain English, 
rand thus: And the same hour was there a 
earthquake, and a large portion of the city fell, and 
In the 22 were slain nearly all of the inhabi- 
tants; aud those who survived were affrighted, and 
gave glory to the God of heaven. When the analogy 
Is with space, rather than with time, 8 replaces 7, a8 
4 replaces 3; and the double of 8 (16) emphasizes the 
idea; but this is also reduced from ita absoluteneas, 
and made merely NN in a general sense, 
by adding the multip es of 10: hence we have this re- 
markable passage: And the wine- press was trodden 
without the city, and the blood came out of the wine- 
press, even unto the horse-bridles, by the space of a 
thousand and six hundred (1600) furlonge’’ (ch, xiv., 
v. 20); that is to say, for a very great distance, 


To CLASSICAL STUDENT: You ask “If Atlas sup- 
ported the world, what supported Atlas?“ The 
question, dear sir, has often been asked; but never, 
so far as we are aware, satisfactorily answered. We 
have always been of the opinion that Aflas must 
have married a rich wife and got his support from 
her father.—Albany Evening Journal, 


THE POPE AND THE MIRACLES, 


Whatever M. Elte Réclus has to say upon such a 
theme as that which he treats on the first page of 
the Evening Post to-day must have unusual interest 
for all thoughtfal readers. Aside from M. Réclue’ 
well-earned reputation as a writer of great vigor and 
remarkable dexterity, his prominence as a represen- 
tative Franch radical, whose exile from France for 
political ressona has been enforced until within a 
month, makes his utterance upon such a theme 
valuable as an expression of the opinion of an im- 
portant class of French thinkers and statesmen. 

Of course In M. Réclus’ view the Pa is strictly 
a 72 om institution, which he regards asa source 
of constant danger to Franoe and to liberty, and it is 


as a political power represen’ a pernicious politi- 
cal principle that he treats it. © scarcely need say 
that M. us is responsible for his own opinions 


and utterances, and in laying these before American 
readers the Hvening Post deems it unnecessary to 
comment upon them, further than to remind the 
reader that the interest attaching to such m letter as 
his is dependent apa the entire freedom of expres- 
aion allowed to him. We in this country want to 
know what such men as he are thinking, not what 
they might find to say if restricted to our way of 
thinking. Hence we need not apol for the en- 
tire liberty of expression given to this distinguished 
correspofident. The deyoutest Roman Catholic 
reader will be interested in a letter which so fally 
and frankly represents the thought and sentiment of 
the extreme Republican party in France,—New York 
Post, March 16. 


LONDON, March 1, 1879. 

What has taken place at Rome behind the holy 
doora of the con on of the Rites? A noises of 
dispute has the ears of the profane; there 
has been uproar and tumult, but the detalle, the 
facts and movements have been carefully concealed. 
The clerical world was visibly excited; mysterious 
news was whispered about, which seemed to be of 

{import even by the side of the resignation of 
Marshal MacMahon, which ation was com- 
pared by the Jesuitic nest to the shame of Sedan. 

It was romored,—in matters of the vestry we have 
always to deal with rumors, never with clear, simple, 
concordant narratives,—it was rumored that, 
called upon to sanction an official consecration 
Our Lady of La Salette (whose features are entirely 
different from those of the other Holy Virgins), the 
Pops had himself questioned the insane Mé ay on 
whose testimony rests this ignoble story, and that, 
indignant at the effrontery, the orance and the 

ppor peg Boge mip Nig Sapa tesa 

the o unity, once for all, to rep e wor- 
ship of La Salette, which he has submitted to rather 
than accepted, and has never formally zed. 
Pius IX., who was sincerely devoted to Our yof 
Lourdes, has never swallowed Our Lady of La 
Salette, whose apparition he called stuff and non- 
sense.“ It seema that the new Pope would have 
liked to make a slight dleplay of liberality, that 
nothing would please him better than to weed the 
Church.“ There are honest folk who believe this 
were not too difficult task, and were really worth 
the while. 

At this juncture a Bonapartist journal, a friend of 
the throne and the altar, suddenly announced that 
our Holy Father bad addressed a brief to Mon- 

eur of Grenoble abolishing the wore of La 

Salette. Whence, general amazement. A few aim- 
a persons applauded and clapped their 

ands. Bat the sober journals merely noted the 
news; before expressing an opinion they needed 
further information. Indeed, it required but slight 
reflection to see that, had the news been founded on 
facta, had so radical n measure been adopted, it must 
be the signal of an upheaval of consciences, the sig- 
nal of a revolution in religious matters, the signal of 
clyil war in the heart of Catholicism. How, Indeed, 
could Gallicanlam, thrice dead and porien poania 
resuscitate unexpectedly? How could ous lib- 
erallam, so often struck down by bulls, rise again on 
a sudden and throttle the Syllabus? Three da 
later the news was contradicted on all sides in 
name of Monseigneur, who trafica in the water of 
La Salette at the rate of five franca per litre,—the 
price of the better brands of cognac, Mon ur 
announced that he bad just received a brief from His 
Holiness who, said be, adds new honors to those 
already heaped upon Our Lady.... He grants the 
title of Minor Basilic to her sanctuary; he permits 
the crowning of the statue; and her portrait ia about 
to receive official consecration similar to that given 
to the portrait of Our Lady of the Sacred Heart of Is- 
soudun, ,..And Monseigneur adda that Mélanie“ 
will very likely sue her detractors for slander. 

Monseigneur of Grenoble evidently exaggerates 
the new honora which have been heaped upon his 
Virgin; but it ia no less evident that Leo XIII. 
dared not call Our Lady of La Salette to account; 
that he dared not recognize the fact that Mélanie 
is a hussy and an adventures; that powerful as the 
Pope may be in other circumstances, so soon as he 
is pleased to side for a while with reason and com- 
mon-sense, Monseigneur of Grenoble, speaking in 
the name of . and superstition, is more 
powerful than the Pope. Some of the stockholders 
of the marvellous water-shop have not feared to op- 
pose the Pope himself, and the infallible Pope has 
Tetreated before the champion of Mélanie. This fact 
was to be noted. 

No one baa cared to dwell on this fact in France; 
in the firat place, because minds are otherwise occu- 
pied; in the next place, because Monesignenr of 
Grenoble has intimidated the evil-thinkers by the 
threat that Mélanie would eue her detractors for 
slander. They are no longer under the pontificate 
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of M. de Broglie, it le true; but the judges who are 
devoted to our lords, the magistrates who are the 
tools of the priest y, hold the keys of fine and 
prison. Should Mélanie call u them severely to 
punish her detractors; should Mélanie complain of 
the Injury done to her beatification, and to the sale 
of the bottled miracle, by malevolent persons, I pity 
the honest man who falls into their clutches. 

The poor Holy Father wanted to win the praises 
of the Times and of the Journal des Débats; he 
thought to get on the right aide of the strategist who 
is conducting the cam of the Cultur Kampf; 
for, In order to rain Bismarck, the Vatican must 
Arat be reconciled with him. It was the Sovereign 
Pontiff's good pleasure to institute a few trifling re- 
forms, to make a few very honest, very modest, very 
ins cant improvements, which were to have ex- 
cl the enthusiasm of the by-standers. He had 
already his soap and water; he had cut him 
a straw in which to blow; with a single small glaas- 
fal he had enough to float a thousand great, splendid, 
many-colored bubbles; but, after only two or three 
pufis, his breath gave out: it seems that he la asth- 


The simplicity of Plus IX., which was all on the 
outside, concealed a deep penetration,—the artless- 
ness of those Italians is made up of shrewdness; 
but Leo XIII., has none of that sarcastic bonhomie 
which caused the immense saccees of his predeces- 
sor. Did the Jesuits but let him have his way, 
Leo XIII. would be more of a Jesuit than the Jes- 
uits; but, whether right or wrong, the Jesuits mean 
to rule the world and the Church after their own 
fashion and not after his. The new infallible Pope 
has made his adviser and favorite of the Reverend 
Father Curci, whom his no less infallible predecessor 
had condemned with such ado. He expected won- 
ders from him; but nothing works, 5 2 
been done, and It is already said that Curci is going 
astray. Not that Curci is not as perfidious as can 
be desired; not that n as that 
which the illustrious eral Trochu, during the 
slogo of Paris, had deposited among the minutes of 
M. Ducloux, notary. We are assured by the parți- 
sans of Leo XIII. that those plans, that that policy 
. but, as ili-luck will have it, they are 
out of place. Had they been applled at the critical 
moment, when Pius IX. mounted the throne of St. 
Peter, and when mililons of worthy simpletons called 
ont to him, Take heart, Holy Father!“ they would 
certainly have caused Europe to re a ora- 

coming aftar the Syllabus they are 
Simply senseless. There is a limit to public credulity. 
The Roman Catholic populations are crazed, It ls 
true; but they are not as simple as that. It has been 
8 to make them accept the infallibility of the 

‘ope, the Immaculate Conception, war t sol- 
ence, t reason, against human liberty, by telling 
them that this was the essence and the concentration 
of the Catholic dogma; now it is impossible for the 
Vatican to shake off the Syllabus which it was 


aes to Impose on the world ss supreme law. 
atere logem 
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What Plus IX. has done, Leo XIII. cannot undo. 
He abided by the absolute logic of his principle; 
after slight healtations he entered so fully, sọ reeo- 
Iutely, so easily into the tradition and the true in- 
stincta of the Roman Catholic dogma, that he soon 
thought himself infallible, Thia was but a curious 
phenomenon of childish simplicity. But, unfortu- 
nately for himself, Leo XIII. is more than a mere 
theologian, as was his predecessor; he is moreover a 
politician. In mere ordinary junctures he would 
even be a very crafty and shrewd diplomatist. But 
We are passing through strange events; we are living 
at a time whose — * 3 seems to 
us, are not appreci y our con msg re 
Where a terrible will le needed, Leo II. has 
brought only a more or lees mind; where 
ardent conviction, and at the very least inflexible 
obstinacy are required, he thinks be can man 
with vulgar shrewdness, with paltry clevernces. He 
is too much of à politician to have good theology. 
He is too much of a theologian to have good policy. 
He displeases some and does not satisfy the others. 
Observe him: he does not show himself, but steals 
off; he does not walk, but tacks. He wanders like 
a soul In bale, bending before every wind of doctrine. 
The truth ie, he is outside of the principle of his 
Church; he has only shifting soll beneath his feet. 
His qualities themselvea—his best qualities sipa 
a Fe t him, while the defects of Pius 
IX had much to do with his success. A sensible 
man, Leo XIII. would like to be practical; he has 
no taste for ex ration and blaster; words do not 
intoxicate him; he is not inebriated with gas. A 
man of the world, he understands the necessities of 
the time, and would like to satlafy them, and this it 
is that will cause his ruin, thank God! A more ex- 
pert and more sensible pilot conld not have been 
placed upon the vessel of the Church which Plus IX. 
so recklessly launched amidst reefa and whirlpools. 
But here there ls no need of experience; more than 
talent Is required, and we belleve that genius itself 
would not suffice. He is harnessed to the ungrateful 
task of saving his Church—a fact which bringe him 
the underhand hatred, the perfidious spite of the 
ecclesiastic tribe, who still wonder how Plus IX., 
that providential being, as they say, and as we will- 
ingly repeat, led her gaily, brilliantly, and gloriously 
to perdition. Indeed, Leo XIII., an aristocratic nst- 
ure, a person cultivated, delicate and refined, is too 
much beyond the vulgar to become one of the heroes 
of the vulgar Catholic; while Pius IX., that great 
child, hed all the requisites to become the Idol of the 
masses; ideal of the robe-bearers, he was rather a 
woman than a man. Although a nobleman born he 
could not fail to be popular, for after all he was 
neither better nor worse than æ mere Transteverine. 
It was thought that Plus IX. gave the impulse to his 


church, and none were mere convinced of this than 
the worthy man himeelf; the fact waa, however, 
that he merely followed the impulsion of the masses; 
now, every mass is a woman. ekull which bore 
the triple crown was the reservoir where form and 
conalatence were taken by the aspirations of a miil- 
lon young devotess and fifteen million old bigota, 
who crowd the New as well asthe Old World. He 
could truly say, My name is 


ularitles w. have equalied in our century are 
3 of Garibaldi and of Napoleon I., —the three 
ans. 


No better proof of the popularity of the late pos 
tif could be given than the millions of franca which 
spontaneously flowed into the reservoir of St. Peter's 

‘ence. Nota day passed but a prelate brought him 
the oem xen of some dioceses of Europe or 
America. eringa here, presents there, there was 
no more count kept of the crosses, the ink-stands 
the vases, the golden chalices, the pens ornamen 
with brilllants, the hollow virgins filled with lonla 
and napoleons, or staffed with bank-notes, delicate 
symbols. The footmen of the holy man sold his 
drawers to rich dowagers, his socks, whose virtue no 
washerwoman had extracted, to old marchioneases ; 
the bandages which had served to dress his euppu- 
rating leg were contended for. Even in the t 
days of indulgences no such affluence of ducats and 
— had ever been seen, and the Vatican lulled 
teelf with the illusion that this state of things would 
last a Jong time. 

After the death of Pius IX. the river of gold and 
silver continued to flow rapidly for a while. More- 
over, not ui his bounty, the worthy man 
had piled up a y number of ducata, sad it is 
owing to the reserve he left that the new government 
* Dang oe to suppots! e so far. — 

at the sibly empty, 
with tho pence whlch are broaght to him and reh 
are dally diminishing in number, Saint Peter can no 
langer ve. Saint Peter upbralds the bishops, the 
bishops upbraid the vicars, the vicars upbrald their 
con tions, but these turn a deaf sar, and the 
more they are apbraided, the less they give. A wind 
of avarice and sterility seems to have blown over 
the Catholic purses, e fraternities complain, the 
arch-fraternities are distressed. The andertaking of 
the Sacred Heart of Montmartre—the plan was to an- 
close Paris between two fortresses of bigotry, the 
basilica of Saint Geneviève and anot.er high, dea 4 
immense cathedral—has for want of f 2 
The interesting swarm of virgin mothers, the black 
and = white, the 33 * 8 
are beginning comp! and groan at the 
hardness of the times. Those who or them gold 
of yore give them only silver now; those who gave 
them silver give them only copper, and yat 
that; those who gave them copper no longer give 
them anything at all. And, behold! those who gave 
nothing are becoming bolder every day in their scoffs 
a batana Things have come to a pretty pass, In- 


* Times have changed, It la said, because the Po 

has changed. Prelates, beguins, monks, and monk- 
lings, nuns and nannettes, curates and vicars, dea- 
cons and sub-deacons, beadles and sextons, all re- 
criminate. It is no longer the fault of Voltaire and 
Rousseau; it is the fault of the new Pops. Has he 
not taken it into hie head to enter into a compact 
with the Revolation? Is he not concocting heaven 
knows what deplorable armistice with liberalism? 
The o ition against the Holy Father te still sly 
and underhand, but it 10 already only half concealed. 
It is becom marked, especially the ranks of 
those who only yesterday were the most fanatical 
about the Infalllbillty. This might have been 
expected. Holidays are instituted for the celebra- 
tion of the various anniversaries of Pius 1X.—the 
anniversary of his death, of his election, of hia con- 
secration, etc... . But as for celebrating the election 
of poor Leo XIII., no one cares to think of it. On 
the othar hand, it was ramored at Rome the other 
day that an attempt at poten was made against 
the Pope. Is this true? Is it false? Chi lo ea? 
But whether founded or not, this see aes 


long or little, whether he be prudent or unakillfal, 
whether he be wise or foolish, whether he be squarely 
ultramontane or whether he condescend to act the 
comedy of liberalism to the close, the actual Pontiff 
will bave a aad end. It ls upon his head that the 
dark Parcs have directed the fatal explation of the 
2 and “iow Hg ~ too fortunate ph 
was forever ng at jastica, progress, an - 
sense. But what matters the Pope to-day? It le with 
Papacy we have to deal, ELIE RECLUS. 


FHANEKLIN’S PARABLE, 


[When Benjamin Franklin was in London, he 
went one Sunday to hear the celebrated Whitfleld 
preach, who was so pleased, that in company with 
several of his friends he called upon the t philos- 
opher, and a very interesting conversational season 
was enjoyed by all, pinapa y upon the lack of toler- 
ance and charity, Franklin opened hia Bible and 
ies read a posable from it upon intolerance. 

itfleld was much surprised upon hearing It, but 


said nothing more about it. He went home, and 
hunted his Bible through for the ble in vain; 
then he called together a large number of his Meth- 


odlst friends, but they were no more successful than 
he had been in thelr attempts to find the parable, 
Finally, he again called upon Franklin, and in much 
perplexity said to him that the parable waa not in hia 
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Bible. Well, brother,” said Franklin, laughing, I 
don't think It is.” The philosopher had improvised 
the parable with the Bible open before him, and the 
pood divine had pretty clearly had it stamped upon 

mind in his endeavors to find it. Thia parable 
was afterwards publlahed in a book In 1 but 
it has never appeared, we believe, in any of his lives 
or collected writings in this country. A venerable 
friend, who ia a great admirer of Franklin, has sent 
US a copy, and we think our readers will thank ns for 
here giving it to them.—Boston Home Journal.] 

1, And itcame to pass after these things, that 
Abraham sat in the door of his tent, about the going 
down of the aun. 

3. And behold a man, bowed with age, came from 
the way of the wilderness, leaning on a staff. 

8. Abraham arose and met him, and eaid 
unto him, Turn in, I pray thee, and wash thy feet 
and tarry all night, and thon shalt arise early on the 
morrow and go on thy way.” 

4. But the man said, “Nay, for I will abide under 

tres, 


5, And Abraham pressed him greatly; so he 
turned, and they went into the tent, and Abraham 
baked unleavened bread, and did eat. 

6, And when Abraham saw that the man blessed 
not God, he sald unto him, “Wherefore dost thea 
not worship the most high God, creator of heaven 
and earth?“ 

7. And the man answered and said, “I do not 
worship the God thou speakest of, neither do I call 
upon hie name; for I have made to myself a God, 

ch abideth always in mine house, and provideth 


me with all r 

‘a zeal was kindled against the 
man, and he arose and fell upon him, and drove him 
forth with blows Into the wilderness. 

9. And at midnight God called unto Abraham, 
saying, Abraham, where le the stranger?“ 

10. And Abraham answered and said, Lord, he 
would not worship thee, neither would he call upon 
thy name; therefore have I driven him out from be- 
fore my face into the wilderness.” 

11. And God sald, Have I borne with him these 
hundred ninety and elght years, and nourished ; 
and clothed him, notwithstanding his re 
against me; and couidst not thou, that art thyself a 
sinner, bear with him one 2 p? 

12. And Abraham said, Let not the anger of the 
Lord wax hot against his servant; lo, I have ainned; 
nee me, I pray thes.” 

. And Abraham arose, and went forth Into the 
wilderness, and sought diligently for the man and 
found him, and retarned with him to the tent; and 
when he had entreated him kindly, he sent him awer 
on the morrow with gifts. ; 

14. And God a again unto Abraham, saying, 
For this thy sin shall thy seed be afflicted four hun- 
dred years In a strange land: : 

15. “But for thy repentance will I deliver them; 
and they shall come forth with power, aud with glad- 
nese of heart, and with much substance.” 


Hoetry. 


[For THE INDEX] 
+ SPRING FLOWERS, 


The dainty Snow-drop, berald of the Spring, 
Lays its white cheek upon the lingering snow, 
With lovely petals pale and shivering; 
Har sisters stir below. 


Now bursts the Orocus from its night of aleep; 
The Daffodil and Hyacinth we see; 
While o'er the plain the trailing Laurels creep 
‘Midst the Anemone. 


These gorgeous blooms are dials of the Spring; 
And, clothed in beauty, fair in countenance, 
They mark (with life-blood through each quickening) 
The season’s swift advance. 


Oreation wakes from torpid Winter's sleep, 
Bending new life through artery and vein; 
Az yot too young, the race grasps not the deep 

Design of Fiora's relgn— 


Her mystic beauty, her related ties, 
With glittering life whiob flutters o'ar and feeds 
On nectar that her teeming cup supplios, 
Hesponsive to its needs. 


But we shall reach it; veated with fresh power, 
Clear, lyax-syed Sclence scans the long-conoealed, 
The occult use of plant and leaf and flower, 
That hence shall be revealed. 


ANNA GARDNER. 
NAFTUCKET, April 16, 


CASH BRECEIPTS, 


N.B.— stampe ars not included hare, though or 
No money is acknowledged hare 
Association, 


tad ete. 
which te not sent to and for the Indez 


FOB THE WEEK ENDING APRIL 26, 
A. B. Swaine, $2.25; J, Campbell, §2; American News 
„ 64.84; Otto Von Geldern, $6.68; Nathauie) Cumml! 
; B. ‘Westerman & Co, 2.187 Ang: Brentano, Jr., 
cents; Thomas Harrison, §1.50; P. Philbrick, 91.205 


2.76; R. Wilkin, $7.70; T. b. 
D „ Wohnson, $10; J. C. Kearns, $1.60; J. H. 

alburt, $3.20; E. O. Walker, $4; O. A. Greenleaf, $1; 

D, B. Hale, 52; O. A. Miller, 25 cents; M. L. Hawley, $1; 

M. B. Bryant, $10; M. L. Weems, 40; Mra. O. G. 

cls, 83.20; W. H. Spencer, $3.20; A. M. Howland, $1.07; 

F. J. Humphrey, $3.20; Chas. E. Perkins, $1, 
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The Index. 


BOSTON, MAY 1, 1879. 


THE INDEX ia published every Thursday by the INDEX 

ASSOCIATION, fà No. 381 Wasuinetos STEET, BOSTON. 

Tompo Office, No, 35 Monroe Street: J. T, Fawr, Agent 

1 ‘All letters should be addressed to the Boston 
0. 

THE INDEX acoepta every result of science and sound 

r 5 bat that of reason and right. It 

5 no au 
DNN Equal Rights, and 
Brotherly Love. 

The transition from Christianity to Free Religion, through 
which the ofvilized world ts now panting, Bor which tt very 
tittle understands, ie even more momentous in itself an 
in ita consequences than the great transition of the Roman 
Empire from P. mo to Christianity. THE INDEX aims 
to make me arene d of this eet change intelligible ieee 
least Its ‘oatures, ers an o 
discussions on subject which find no g place in 
other papers. 

N. B.—No contributor to THE INDEX, editorial or other- 
wise, $ 37 for — —＋— — 1 columns 
except for his or her own mal s 
sontuitutions will in every case be distinguished by the 
mame or initials of the writer. 

TO VOLUNTARY OONTRIBUTORS.—Only Short Arti- 
oles desired. Unused Manuscripts not returned. 


William J. Porrmn, WILLIAM H, BPENOEE, Mus. E. D. 
on GORGE JACOB HOLYOAEE Kugland! Davo H. 
Ca STODDARD, 


F. R, A. ANNUAL MEETING. 


The twelfth annual meeting of the Free Religious 
Association will be held in Boston on the 20th and 
80th of May. 

The Association will hold ita opening session for 
business (slection of officers, hearing of reports, etc.) 
at Union Hall, in the Young Men’s Christian Union 
Building, on Boylston Street, at 7.45 o’clock, Thars- 
day evening, the 20th. 

The Convention on Friday, the 30th, will be held 
im Parker Memorial Hall, corner of Berkeley and 
Appleton Streets, with sessions at 10.30 A. M. and 
3 P. M. 

The new President, Prof. Adler, ls to preside, and 
at one of the sessions will make a special address 
giving his views of the “Practical Needs of Free 
Religion.” Other speakers and topics will be an- 
nounced hereafter. 

On Friday evening, the Association will have its 
Social Festival in Union Hall. 

Ww. J. POTTER, Secretary. 


THE DELHI (Iowa) Monitor tells this story: It was 
a revival meeting in Hopkinton. Several had related 
their experience. Mr, W. being called upon, srose 
and spoke ae follows: ‘Brothers and Sisters: You all 
know I joined the church last winter. Shortly after 
I came ont on the Lord's side, a man, one of the 
devil’s agents, offered to bet $5 that I would not hold 
ont s year. I covered that bet with $5. The time 
lun't quite up yet, but it will be in two weeks. Five 
dollars will come good to a man these hard times. 
Thank the Lord. Brothers and sisters, if any of you 
should ses any man who wants to invest any money 
in the same way, just send him on. Pray that I may 
remain falthful.““ 

TRE May NUMBER of the North American Review 
opens with an article by the Hon, George W. 
McCrary, Secretary of War, on Our Election 
Laws.“ The second paper is entitled Campaign 
Notes in Turkey,” and ia by Lieut. F. V. Greene, 
U.S.A. “German Socialism in America” fe con- 
cluded in this number. “Absent Friends“ is the 
title of a graceful eulogy by Mr. O. B. Frothing- 
ham on six noted contributore to the Review who 
have recently died: namely, Dana, Bryant, Motley, 
Cushing, Hillard, and Bayard Taylor. The liter- 
ary careers of these men are reviewed somewhat 
critically, and yet with a kindly hand. One of 
the most striking articles in the number is a sympo- 
slum on “Law and Design in Nature.“ The dis- 
cussion lo opened by Prof. Simon Newcomb. His 
antagonists are President Noah Porter of Yale Col- 
lege, President James McCosh of Princeton College, 
Rev. James Freeman Clarke, and Rey. Joseph Cook, 
each of whom assaults the Professor’s position with 
all the zeal of his falth, repudiating emphatically the 
pclentific position. Mr. Lloyd Bryce follows with 
“A Plea for Sport.“ Notes on Recent Progress in 
Applied Science,” by President Henry Morton of 
Stevens Institute, discussing late experimenta in 
electric sclence and molecular physics, close the 
number. 


18 THE “OONSENSUS’ A FAILURE? 

Is there any practical value in the principle of unl- 
versal reason, as codrdinate with the principle of 
private judgment? Is there any practical value in 
the principle that, when individuals differ, a final 
appeal always lies from the provisional decisions of 
the individuai to the Consensus of the Competent? 
That the decisions of the individual, whether com- 
petent or incompetent, and whether with respect to 
belief or to conduct, are final for himself, is incon- 
trovertible and has not been controverted. But has 
the principle that the individual, when he has spoken 
or acted, Is responsible for his worda or deeds to the 
reason and conscience of mankind, no valuable ap- 
plications in practice? In other words, is the Con- 
sensus of the Competent, as 2 court of final appeal, 
a practical failure? 

Mr. Spencer, in his kind but vigorous criticism on 
the next page, comes to this conclasion. He thinks 
that the principle seems to break down when we 
wish to use it most.“ Our admission that the indi- 
vidual is sometimes in the right, even as against 
the Consensus of the Competent of his own day,” 
destroys in his opinion all practical utility in the 
principle. He pictures the fanatic as complacently 
setting himself up as this exceptional individual in 
the right, and concelves no answer except—“Walt! 
The Consensus of the Competent of a later day will 
determine whether you ars right or wrong.“ 

It le not we who suggest that answer. The an- 
swer which we have not ambiguously suggested“ is 
of quite another sort. To the fanatic who conceives 
himself to be the exceptional seer or discoverer in 
advance of his age, we should say: Friend. if you 
hold the truth in custody, all you have to dois to 
make it Incontrovertibly plain by your ‘facts and ar- 
guments,’ Submit your entire case, with all its 
‘grounds and conclusions,’ to the calm inspection of 
those who know, It will very speedily become sp- 
parent whether you are in the right. If you are in 
the right, you will be sustained. If you are in the 
wrong, you will be condemned. If you refuse to 
submit your case or to acknowledge the tribunal, 
you condemn yourself in advance. But In no case 
will your mere assertion of your own competency 
weigh a feather in determining the result. If your 
“facts and arguments’ do not prove your competency, 
you have got to submit to the penalty of Incompe- 
tency, nolens volens,” 

Now the fanatic who honestly submita his whole 
case will soon reveal himself in such a light that the 
verdict of his own day will stand uncontradicted till 
tha crack of doom.” There is no need to adjourn 
the case to another generation. Folly bears unmis- 
takable ear- marks of Its own. The ase in the lion’s 
akin was known by hie bray, and that immediately. 
All that was needed for the revelation was to give him 
a fair hearing; he did the rest for himself! So also, 
if the supposed fanatic is really a great discoverer, 
he will speedily establish his own discovery before 
the tribunal of the competent. The invention of 
printing and the wide diffusion of knowledge, by 
vastly multiplying the competent, have shortened 
by centuries the period of time necessary to decide 
whether the Innovator is a fanatic ora genius. It is 
no longer possible for any man to be very much in 
advance of his age; but it la still possible for many 
men to be very far In Its rear. Let the fanatic only 
be encouraged to expose his ignorance before the in- 
telligent; he pillories himself. He iə dangerous 
only while he speaks to the ignorant and avoids the 
well-informed, The moment he lays hle whole case 
before the world, his power for mischief begins to 
perish, provided it is not revived and increased by 
persecution. 

Now Mr. Spencer materially misconcelves the kind 
of service which may be fairly expected from the 
Consensus of the Competent, as a tribunal of final 
appeal, when he supposes that this service is to lie 
in convincing the fanatic himself. We are tempted 
to quote Scripture, and confess that the Bible givas 
good connsel on this occasion: “Ephraim is joined 
to his idols; let him alone.“ The wise are utterly 
indifferent as to the fanatic himself; they have 
neither expectation nor wish to convert him; all 
they wish is to destroy his power for social mischief, 
The Margulis Beccaria (recently quoted by Mr. 
Wright) was plainly of our opinion on this point, 
and seems to have substantially anticipated our Or- 
deal of Laughter,” when he said: “Painful and 
corporal punishments should never be applied to 
fanaticism. Infamy and ridicule only should be 
employed against fanatics; if the first, their pride 
will be overbalanced by the pride of the people; and 
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we may judge of the power of the second, If we 
consider that even truth is obliged to summon all 
her force, when attacked by error armed with ridi- 
eule.“ 

Precisely co, That is the only way to deal with 
fanatics, so long as they prudently put their fanati- 
cism Into spoken or printed words alone. When 
they proceed, however, to overt acta of a criminal 
and anti-social nature, then we have not the alight- 
est objection to Mr. Spencer’s still more vigorous 
even- shooter doctrine; nay, we applaud it. So- 
ciety has a natural right to laugh the fanatic out of 
the way, if he assaults it with his tongue alone, and 
to knock him down, if he assaults it with his fists in 
addition. Of course the fanatic will not pay any 
heed to the Consensus of the Competent; he would 
not be a fanatic if he did; it le only men of sense 
who know enough to reverence knowledge or to 
profit by the world’s experience, The Consensus of 
the Competent would indeed be thoroughly useless, 
if its only use were to be quoted in profitless contro- 
versy with the fanatic himself, The rule does not 
break down here, as Mr. Spencer thinks it does, be- 
cause ita practical utility lies in a wholly different 
direction. Every court would be “impracticable,’’ 
if its object were only to convince the culprit at the 
bar of the heinousness of his offences; his obduracy 
10 to be taken for granted. 

Let us be clear on this polnt. The object of the 
Consensus of the Competent le not to get wisdom 
into the fanatic’s head (a surgical operation would 
fail to do that), but to make plain to the community 
at large what ls true and right in disputed issues. 
It is only in cases where Individuals differ that there 
is any occasion for appeal to this tribunal. As a 
court of final adjudication on appeal from some indi- 
vidual'’s private judgment, the Consensus of the 
Competent renders daily the most important practi- 
cal services to mankind; and these services would 
be enhanced a million-fold, provided the profound 
respect for proved competency which Science fosters 
could be universally made to take the place of the 
ignorant self-aufficlency engendered by Individual- 
ism. There is no higher proof of real wisdom than 
to know clearly what one does not know, as Socrates 
showed long ago. He who is thoroughly competent 
in any one thing ought to understand what compe- 
tency really is; he at least is under bonds to be mod- 
est. The “conceit of knowledge without the real- 
ity,” however, is the moet subtle of all diseases. 
The only protection of society against Its ravages is 
to subject the Infected to the quarantine, and this is 
the precise function of the Consensus of the Compe- 
tent. 


A fresh illustration will exhibit fully, we think, 
the kind of practicability possessed by the rule which 
Mr. Spencer thinks impracticable. From the Boston 
Advertiser of April 25, we extract this editorial para- 
graph :— 


In the case of Charles H. Hartwell, late freight 
conductor on the Old Colony Railroad, tried for 
manslaughter on the ground of responsibility for 
the fatal railroad accident at Wollaston last October, 
the jury, after an absence of less than two hours, 
brought in a verdict of guilty. Their declaration, 
after hearing all the evidence, is that the accident 
was caused by Mr. Hartwall’s culpable neglect of 
duty. It ls a severe judgment, but we cannot say it 
Ia unjust. No one accuses Mr. Hartwell of any mal- 
lee. He intended no evil, but he took the risk of 
violating the rules which were established to secure 
the lives of the travellers on the road, and the result 
of that disobedience was terrible. He acted on kis 
own judgment in a matter where his conduct had 
been plainly prescribed. He assumed a responsi- 
bility not belonging to him, and in that was his 
fault. The case goes up to the Supreme Court on ex- 
ceptions. If they are not allowed, he will be sen- 
tenced; but the severity of the sentence depends on 
the discretion of the judge, taking into view all the 
circumstances. The verdict, however, is important 
as à warning to all in rallrosding, that neg- 
ligence, when so much depends on strict obedience 
— will not be esteemed an excusable fault by 

es. 


Here was a case, so far as appears, of nothing but 
Individuallsam—the exaltation of “private judgment“ 
above the Consensus of the Competent, as expressed 
in the standing rules of the road, The verdict le 
simply an emphatic declaration that the plea of pri- 
vate judgment“ will not be regarded by soclety aa 
a satisfactory excuse for injurious acts when the 
Consensus of the Competent stands a visible finger- 
post to conduct, or as relieving the individual from 
his responsibility to mankind for the ezercise of his 
“private judgment.“ The insufficiency of the “pri- 
vate judgment“ plea, the responsibility of the indi- 
vidual to universal reason, —these are the principles 
that are embodied in this just decision of the court, 


i 
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It is altogether immaterial whether Mr. Hartwell 
still considers himself competent“ and still “de- 
nies the competency” of the Directors’ rules: the 
facts prove that the competency was with them 
rather than with him, and by the fects themselves 
was be condemned, He is probably anconyinced by 
the verdict; he probably considers himself aggrieved 
by it. The practical utility of the trial, however, 
does not depend on lta success ln convincing him of 
his error; it depends on Ita success in deterring other 
conductors from trusting to their own “private judg- 
ment” in similar circumstances, This is a matter 
that Involves the lives of vast multitudes of trav- 
ellers; and they have a right to demand that the 
Consensus of the Competent, and not the “private 
judgment“ of any individual, shall be responsible 
for their safety. 

Precisely the same is the test of the applicability 
or inapplicability of the rule which Mr. Spencer 
questions. This rule is not proved to be “impracti- 
cablo” by its fallure to convince the fanatic himself; 
it is proved to be thoroughly practicable, and n» 
failore at all, if it le successful in enforcing the 
fanstic’s responsibility to society for his words and 
deeds. It conspicuously succeeds, If the fear of Ita 
penalties of “ridicule and infamy” deter him from 
propagating principles injarious to society. It con- 
spicuously succeeds, if the fear of still severer penal- 
ties deters him from carrying these principles into 
acts which are still more Injurlous to society. It 
conspicuously succeeds, if the infilction of these pen- 
alties upon the fanatic, when the fear of them has 
failed to deter him, does deter others from imitating 
him, The practical value of the reform which will 
have been achieved, when the defiantly irresponsible 
spirit of Individualiam has given place to the deep 
genes of responsibility to mankind which is generated 
dy Science, cannot possibly be overstated. 

The Individualist to day, when be proclaims the 
absolute sovereignty of private judgment both in be- 
Hed and conduct, and denies all right in the universal 
reason of society to hold him responsible for his 
words and acta, indulges the pleasing concelt that he 
occupies u lofty summit—is perched on “heights 
sublime’; whereas the poor creature has simply 
crawled off from omnipresent social obligation into a 
hole in the ground! 

Hear the song which floats up from one of these 
subterranean prophets, through the Word for May, 
1879 :— 

**Quotl, D. n 8 
1 — — 4 — 3 
bly — Laura Kendrick honored us by 

summer: The Luther of morals Ras ap 
and Is now in Dedham Jail.“ If we were ever worthy 
of that high compliment, it was February 25, 1873, 
when, ging our faith Into associated fact, we ini- 
tiated the New land Free Love League, demand- 
the At of vate Judgment in morals, the 
abolition of m by the Immediate and uncondi- 
awe against adultery and forni- 


The italics and capitals in this extract are Mr. 
Heywood’s own. The Luther of morals” falthfully 
intones the liturgy of Individualism from his hole in 
the ground, and pipes the pan of its new dispensa- 
tion in a key likely to catch all ears. But “private 
jadgment in morals” means not only the abolition 
of marriage and the legalization of aduitery, but the 
*“4ynmediate and unconditional repeal” of all moral 
law. It is a waste of time to make two bites of a 
cherry. Crime of all sorts is only a matter of taste, 
a harmless persona! eccantricity which it is in- 
vaslon“ and ‘‘coercion’”’ and “persecution” to visit 
even with the mildest expression of public or private 
displeasure, Robbery, arson, rape, murder, all are 
bat exercises of private judgment in morals,” 
sacred from all censure—much more from all Inter- 
ference. One might well wonder why false impria- 
onment, a mere exercise of private judgment in 
morals” by sundry other individuals, recently elicited 
euch piteous and clamorous complaints from this 
mot very heroic Luther of morals,” Can he not 
stand the working of bis own role? Why must he 
hari his inketand so furiously at the Devil of Socl - 
aty,” when the poor Devil was only practising what 
„Luther himself preaches? There is laughter in 
all this for one who has even a dim sense of the 
humorous, Indignation over imprisonment for opin- 
fon’s sake la a natural sentiment In one who holds 
all individuals, singly and collectively, subject to a 
law of justice and of right which no “private judg- 
ment can possibly annul; but it is positively too 
funny in the penny-pitcher who cries: ‘Heada I win 
—tails you lose!“ and then is tricked out of his 
copper after all. Tha “Lothara of morale” should 


be made of more stolcal stuff, or they will drown 
the “‘inextinguishable laughter“ of Homer's gods in 
the still more uproarious cachinnation of Yankee 
mortals. 

Absolute moral at is the Inevita- 
dle and logical outcome of Individualism, with Ita one 
idea of private judgment In morals,” Strict respon- 
sibility to moral law—that is the equally inevitable 
and logical outcome of the Scientific Method, with 
its great principles of universal reason and the Con- 
sensus of the Competent. Practically, these two 
principles lie at the very foundation of all republican 
government and institutions; and they are no fall- 
ure unless republicanism itself is a failure. A very 
hasty analysis will find them permeating the entire 
political and social structure of the republic, no less 
than the entire philosophy of modern science and 
civilization. Surely these are not failures, And 
neither are those great principles failures by virtue 
of which alone they exist. Individualism has no 
future in America; and if liberalism harnesses to 
its car this ill-omened steed, it too will have no 
future. 


THE “CONSENSUS OF THE COMPETENT” 
A PRAOTIOAL FAILURE. 


No doubt many “‘individualists” are open to the 
charge of egotism, as many conservatives are to that 
of stupidity. Asthe Romanist consults his Church, 
and the average protestant his Bible, as his oracle, so 
many individualists, perhaps, are laboring under the 
pleasant delusion that all that is needed ia to tap 
their own breasts to find Infallibility. If the former 
manifest a slavish reverence for everything that has 
the dust of antiquity upon It, the latter are too apt to 
exhibit a supercilions contempt for the hallowed be- 
liets and garnered experience and wisdom of the ages. 
Whoever can shake the faith of the former in the 
authority of the past, and can make the latter dis- 
trust a little their own part In the creation of the 
world, deserves the thanks of every one who believes 
in progress, and yet has some respect for the opinions 
of our fathers, Mr, Abbot for nearly ten years has 
taught usin THe INDEX the authority of the indi- 
vidual reason and the sanctity of the individual con- 
scienca; and now, if he finds truth on the other side 
and shows us the equal and coérdinate authority of 
“Universal Reason” as represented in the Consen- 
sus of the Competent,“ he deserves our double 
thanks. 

But, confeasing as I do that all men are almost 
sure to be wiser than any one man, and ready as I 
am to apply that principle to my neighbor and say: 
“Submit to the Consensus of the Competent,” yet I 
must confess that I am so much of an individualist 
that, should there come a conflict between my own 
conscience and the conscience of the Consensus, 
I must obey the dictates of my own conscience, come 
what will. Even though I should find myself ins 
minority of one, I should stand by my principle and 
shout with Frederick Douglass— One with God Isa 
majority,” and Iam that one! On this point Mr. 
Abbot would agree with me. Wherein do we differ? 

Apparently in the applicability of his rule of two 
O's. To us it seems to break down exactly when wa 
wish to use it most. He admits that the individual 
may be, and often has been, In the right, even as 
against the Consensus of the Competent of Ais own 
day,” etc. True! And there is no fanatic so much 
of a fool as not to know this fact. If you attempt 
to silence him with your double C extinguisher, he 
clamors his pet fem the louder. In vain you quote 
against him the Consensus of the Competent.” He 
denies that they are competent,—sawears that he ls 
the only competent, flings back into your teeth your 
own admission that the individual often has been 
in the right, even as against the Consensns of the 
Competent of his own day,” and complacently as- 
sumes his case to be an illustration of that fact. 

It Is useless to say, as Mr. Abbot suggests; Walt! 
The Consensus of the Competent of a later day will 
determine whether you are right or wrong.” No In- 
dividual can be expected to wait until, perhaps, he 
may be in his grave, to get the seal of approval of his 
words or acta from the Consensus. 

Now it is because this rule cannot surely be made 
to apply to the fanatic in “his own day” that it is a 
practical fallure. A rule ls only good that rules now 
and here. No doubt the Consensus of the Compe- 
tent, in the long run, will overtake the communist 
and the free lover; but if it cannot catch them before 
they have run their life out in mischief,—if it merely 
hangs thelr ghost and damns their name,—we need 
a rule that has not such a “long run. 

The best rule I know of for that communist 


who attempts to burn my reaper in order to raise his 
wages, or for that fres lover who attempts to violate 
my daughter or seduce my wife on the plea that he 
has a natural right to commit adultery,” is, not to 
labor to convince him that the Consensus of the 
Competent has condemned incendiarism and adul- 
tery, and should rule him, but to argue with such a 
person with a good seven-shooter. It ls the only 
sort of logic such people can sppreciate. If the 
adulterer or communist tells me, as he may, that he 
is sincere and obeying the dictates of his own con- 
science, I reply: 80 am I.” There is no way to 
settie which conscience shall rule, except by the last 
sppeal—to arms; no way but to fight It out on this 
line Lf it takes all summer. In my opinion, It is but 
whistling against the wind to talk about the Consen- 
sus of the Competent with people who assassinate 
emperors, and, worse, assassinate the purity and 
peace of the home. 

It ia because all appeals to thia rule of “Universal 
Reason” before such fanatics are utterly vain that 
we say the rule is practically a failore. Let such 
people indulge in talk to their hearts’ content; but 
when they begin to form in line for a charge, open on 
them, not with Quaker-guns or any other nonsense, 
but with something that will settle It, once for all, 
with them. Severe, is it? Well, these are diseases 
that demand surgical treatment. We must recognize 


the painful fact, and act accordingly. 
W. H. 8. 


MABRBIAGE, 


Some of the Old Testament anecdotes convey los- 
sons of the soundest sense, and one of them I would 
recommend to the careful attention of our much 
excited friend, H. Clay Neville, It is about a man 
who was so much afraid that the Ark of the Lord 
would be upset that he bore a hand to steady It, for 
which the Lord does not appear to have thanked him, 

Mr. Neville very well says, Every rational man 
and woman who has the faintest conception of the 
sublime loyalty of true love recoils from the loath- 
some atmosphere of that foul doctrine which adyo- 
cates the destraction of marital fidelity. Parental 
fondness, filial love, and all the sweet and holy senti- 
ments that cluster around the altar of home rise up 
to execrate the infatuated heresy that would break 
the sacred bond of family unlon,” Most excellently 
well sald, and perfectly true in fact. Where, then, Is 
the danger of family anion extinct even 11 
the laws of marriage should perish? Rational men 
and women are a law to themselves, infinitely 
stronger than any statute. The heresy they loathe 
never for a moment influences their conduct or 
abates their marital fidelity. As to the irrational 
men and women, the only ones that marriage laws 
can affect at all, there is an open question whether 
those laws secure marital fidelity as well as they 
might, or even better than no laws. Mr. Neville 
would be well employed in discussing the question 
whether that sublime loyalty of true love“ of which 
he speaks, has been produced by the laws of mar- 
riage or by the right teaching of the mature of 
things; by penal statutes against heresy, or by a sci- 
entific collation of human experience. It in refresh- 
ing for us to learn from his pen the fact that there 
are rational men and women whose marital fidelity 
in perfectly safe without the constraint of statute, 
Priest, or magistrate. So, as an assured fact, mar- 
riage and the home will continue to exist as long as 
such people do. This Ark of God is not going to 
upset iteelf, even by Mr. Neville’s own showing. 

Yet he is fearfully excited abont it; sets out by 
discarding serious argument“ and ‘‘dignified logic 
against this system of licentiousness”’; talks about 
“refined Instinct, about marriage belng in danger 
from the free love“ infamy, about a vlrtuous in- 
dignation sweeping away the sickly doctrine, and 
closca by saying that It will be silenced by the sober 
sense of reason and right.“ Truly we would like to 
see a little more of that ‘sober sense“ in Mr. Neville 
himself. Does he think sober sense consista in 
sbominating, loathing, and questioning the motives 
and marital fidelity of all people whose opinions on 
& very difficult subject do not agree with his? 

“Liberalism,” he says, needed the scourge It has 
received from public sentiment.” Well, if he was 
ever a liberal, it seems to have driven him back to 
the doctrine of total depravity,” in regard to a large 
portion of men and women. He seems to think that 
nothing but law prevents them from being worse 
than the beasts. I am afraid it will fare with him 
aa it did with the poor bat, that neither the beasts 
nor the birds will fellowship him, 

K. W. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 
BY L. K. WASHBURN, 


N. B.—Information in regard to matters pertaining to 
Liberaliam would be gladly received for this department. 
Address L. K. Washburn, Bi Washington Street, Boston. 


There are six million Freemasons in the world. 

Carlyle receives about £4,000 a year from his books. 

There are twenty-six Baptist churches in France, 

There are more men than women in the United 
States. 


“Pedalietic idiot“ is Californian for a female pe- 
deetrian P 


Printing offices are exempted from taxation in 
esippl, 


Leadville la thought to be another Western tra 
for Eastern men. * P 


Mr. Moody has added another to the army of the 
It ls a son. 


The Czar is to to stamp out Protestant- 
fom in Bonth Ronit. cw R ai 


London policemen arrest any person seen d 
Orange peel ln the street. 4 nara 


Queen Victoria’s palace at Windsor contains 
$0,000,000 worth of plate. 


Photographs can be taken at midnight by the light 
of the Brush electic lamp, 


An agricnitural college for girls le a project that la 
being talked up In Michigan, y proj 


Mr. Moody in one of the attractions expected in 
Boston during Anniversary Week. 


There is no higher dnty than to work for the good 
of the whole world.—King Asoka, 350 B.C. 


Rev. 8. E. Herrick says: Men are God'e lost 
children.” So many Charlie Rosses, we suppose. 


The proposed submarine tunnel between land 
aad France will be nearly twenty-three ae one 

The Chinese theatre at Sacramento, California, 
bas commenced a drama which is to run thirty days. 


The ancient prophecies, as related to modern life 
and need, are very much like lest year’s weather 
predictions, 


There are no fewer than four thousand women 
ees th this country, and the number is on 
e increase. 


George Macdonald, the preacher, poet, and novel- 
fet, is in very poor health. He has recently lost his 
son Maurice. 


A German physician has demonstrated that early 
rising is a very bad habit. Let those who lle late in 
bed sleep on ibis, 

_. Jacob Perkins invented the first nail-forging ma- 
ehine in 1790. In the same year the fires American 
patent was granted, 


“ Will the “returning board” be one of the planks 
in the platform of either political party In the next 
presidential campaign ? 


The railway interests of the United States repre- 
sent a value greater than that of Great Britain, Ger- 
Many, and France combined. 


New reading of Shakspeare according to Simon 
Cameron and the widow Oliver: The course of 
falso love never did run s 72 


Edison is worth $150,000. He dresses plainly, 
hates sham, is afloat in politics, an athelet in relig- 
fon, and parts his hair on the side. 


Baron Rothschild holde a mortgage on the whole 
of Palestine, as security for his loan of two hundred 
franca to the Turkish Government. 


The Herald and Investigator are trying to play the 
parts of lion and lamb, but they have not yet come 
to the point where they can lie down together. 


Miss Julla Smith, of Glastonbury fame, has just 
been married, at the age of elghty-seven. Evidently 
Miss Smith belleves it is never too late to mend.” 


e report of the president of the French com- 
mission appointed to examine the American school 
oes. speaks with cordial approbation of the high 


A recent writer, a ing of seeing Tennyson in a 
Londen park, fesceibes hia aa ons of the oddest: 
looking creatures I have ever seen out of a Mormon 
meeting.“ 


Dr. John Lord says that Roman law favored those 
who had the mont money to spend on Congress. 
* making rapid strides towards Rome, In a 

way. 


Oplum-smoklng finds little toleration in Japan. 
A man was recently sentenced to ten years’ hard 
labor in Yokohama for violation of the law against 
the practice. 


Neal Dow says that the liquor traffic in Maine ta 
confined to the larger cities and towns,—that it la 
carried on ln secret, and only by the vilest part of the 
foreign population.“ 


There ia natural and historical evidence of the dry- 


Ing up of the valley of Mexico since that country 
was conquered by the S „ and the process {a 
said atil) to be going on, 


New York City has three hundred and fifty-six 
Protestant Sanday-schooln. There are besides = 
two Sunday-schools divided among the Roman Cath- 
olica, Jews, and so forth. 


In Henry Varley's new Baptist tabernacle in Mel- 
bourne, Australia, there ia to be a large coffee-house 
where eatables will be furnished at a little over the 
cost price. The Church moves. 

Paria population le divided as follows: One million 
seven hundred and fifty-four thousand Catholics, 
thirty-two theusand Lutherans, and twenty-three 
thousand and five hundred Jews. 


Bishop Whipple, in a pastoral letter to the 
churches in his diocese, has forbidden the use of 
flowers in church decorations, and expressed disap- 
proval of evergreans at Christmas. 


A dlspute has been raging in Madras over a hair 
from the beard of the prophet Mohammed. Six fa- 
natical Mussulmans claim the sacred relic. The High 
Court of Madras has been appealed to. 


Kai Kah Wong and Shon Kie Teal, two of the 
Chinese students rent to this country to be educated 
at the expense of thelr government, have been grad- 
uated from the Hartford High School with honors. 


Dr. Schliemann has invited Drs. Virchow and 
Lindenechmidt, the greatest authorities in Germany 
on L archwology, to asalst him in his exca- 
vations at Hlesarllk; and Dr. Virchow has already 
accepted, 

Sunday-schools originated in the Roman Catholic 
Church, They were started in the early period of 
the Protestant Reformation, with a purpose of keep- 
ing children in the Church, ont of the reach of dog- 
matic contagion. 


Remarkable electric storms are sald to occur on the 
summit of Pike’s Peak. The whole mountain seems 
to be on fire, and the top one sheet of flame. Elec- 
tricity comes ont of every rock, and darta here and 
there with Indescribable radiance. 


One hundred and sixty-one thousand eight hun- 
dred and one men of over twenty years of age have 
died in this State during the time between May 1, 
1843, and December 31. 18T7. The average age at 
which they died was about fifty-one years. 


It is reported that Col. Robert G. Ingersoll! has of- 
fered one-half his income for the next five years, If 
necessary, in ald of the colored refugees. How many 
Christian D.D.’s have made a similar offer? If ye 
am not your colored brother whom ye have seen, 

+ ete, 


The German government permits such animals as 
monkeys, crocodiles, bear cubs, serpents, etc., to be 
transmitted by post. As many as forty thousand 
live animals are yearly sent in this way; and if crabe, 
frogs, bees, and — Insects are counted, the total 
will be among the millions. 


One of k company of Japanese youths sent to be 
educated at Lyons was recently received as a convert 
to the Roman Catholic Ch . These young men, 
who were Buddhista, were confided to a former 
French Consul, a devout Catholic, and he took care 
to place thelr education in the hands of priests. 


The Ritualistic papers are displeased with the priv- 
{lege granted Mr. Sankey of holding services in the 
Parish Church of Chapel-en-le-Firth, Derbyshire, 
England, and have called upon the bishop of Litch- 
field to interfere. Hold the fort, Mr. Sankey, re- 
membering that, So persecuted they the prophets 
which were before you.“ 


Zodlogista cannot agree as to whether the camel 
exista anywhere in a wild state. Lieutenant Colonel 
Prejevalaky, the Russian traveller in Asia, says he 
saw no wild camels himself, but was assured by the 
natives that they were to be found ina marshy de- 
preasion which extends between the two great lakes 
of Koko-Nor and Lob-Nor. 


The number of scholars in average attendance at 
the British elementary schools last year was two mill- 
jon four hundred and five thousand one hundred 
and ninety-seven. The Church of England schools 
had an average attendance of one million three hun- 
dred and sixty-eight thousand and twenty-nine, 
There was nearly one million at all other schools, 
Wesleyan, Roman Catholic, atc, 


The Unitarian Church Society of Newport, R. I., 
have voted to organize at once for a proper celebra- 
tion of the centennial annlveraary of the birth of 
William Ellery Channing, April 7, 1880. It was 
proposed to vote $50,000 for a memorial chapel; to 


locate the church centrally; to lay the corner-stone 
at the centennial celebration; to have the church 
completed five years afterwarde; and to have it free 
from debt before being taken for nse. 


Prof. Swing, of Chicago, defends Col. Ingersoll, 
and justifies the use of ridicule as a weapon 

the absurdities of the Pentatench. We do not ses 
why ridicule is not as good a weapon to use 
against the absurdities of the New Testament as 
against the Old. The miracles of Matthew and 
Luke are not a whit more historical than the stories 
of Genesis, and no more dese credence. The 
ERAO needs to take one step more to be con- 
sistant. 


Two or three years ago, there were nearly two hun- 
dred Americans, mostly young ladies, studying in 
the stately Lombard capital; but this number hæs 
been reduced to seventy or eighty. A co 
to the New York Herald, from there, saya: 
„There are graves of American and English giris in 
the Milan cemetery with which sad, sad stories are 
connected; of beautiful girls who came here full of 
courage high hope of fame, only to find in ths 
city which is reputed to be the home of muaic, dis- 
appointment, delusion, and death.” 

The Hartford Courant says that the Rev. A. B. 
Kendig, pastor of the Trinity Methodist Church in 
Worcester, Massachusetts, made a prayer before his 
faréwell sermon last week in which, after having 
prayed for every member of the church, the choir, 
organist, sexton, and ushers, he finally prayed for 
“the one who, although hidden from sight, yet con- 
tributes so mnch to the musical part of our worship,” 
ending, O Lord! I mean the boy who blows the 
organ.“ Rev. Mr. Kendig is now stationed at the 
Bromfield Street Methodist Church of this city, 


Mise Ann Oliver, a graduate of a Boston school of 
theology, has bought a charch in New York, and 
has commenced p In It. She isa business 
woman, and means business evidently. She an- 
nounced her intention to ran the church, and told 
how she should do it. Whether a church can be 
maintained in New York without fairs, exhibitions, 
entertainments, or shows of any siaa remains to 
de seen. She Intends to try it. There ls one adyan- 
tage which she posseases over most ministers: she 
can tell the truth as she sees it without being in 
danger of being turned out of the church for 
so. It every preacher owned his church, there 
soon be a different theology preached. 


Rev, Mr. Marston, of the First Presbyterian Church 
of East Boston, declares: “The one thing wo are 
concerned abont to-day is, what does the Bible say f 
Had he declared that the one thing we are not con- 
cerned about to-day is, what does the Bible say? he 
would have come nearer the truth. We are con- 
cerned about a great many other things besides the 
Bible aay-so’s, and a great deal more concerned 
about them too, How to get a living and pay one’s 
honest debts; how to give one’s children a good edu- 
cation and make them industrious, moral men and 
women; and how to go through the world and Improve 
ourselves and it as we go along, are questions men 
are more concerned about than what the Bible says. 


Communications. 


LIBERTY OF THE PRESS. 


This ls a subject which deeply concerns all and 
one, about which there may be and is at the present 
time some difference of opinion or sentiment. 
doctrine of "Individual Soverelgnty,’’ promalga 
by Josiah Warren, was defined thus: “An individual 
may do as he pleases In all things without being 
sponsible to any one, abolishing all law, reatraint of 
every kind, and establishing the soverelgnty of indi- 
vidual will.” Warren continues: With regard to 
mere difference of opinion in taste, convenience, 
economy, equality, or even right and good 
and evil, sanity and insanity, all must be left to the 
supreme decision of each person.“ 

Josiah Warren, so far as we can learn, first came 
into public notice in connection with Owen's Com- 
munity at New Harmony, and while there projected 
his mercantile hypothesis named “Equitable Com- 
merce,” which he tried to inaugurate in Ohio, Indl- 
ana, and New York, and afterwards in Masaachu- 
setts. He founded a community on Long Island, 
forty-two miles east of Brooklyn, called Modern 
Times.“ Leaving Modern Times,“ he came to 
Massachusetts and settled in Princeton, a town not 
entirely unknown to fame, Mr, Warren’s attem 
to rearrange American society, and to superseds 
judiciary by “individual sovereignty,” all signally 

alled. Yet there are, nevertheless, persons who 
were the disciples of Josiah Warren who still hold as 
he held, that an individual may do as he pleases In 
all things, withont being responsible to any one.“ If 
interfered with in thia exerclse of ‘individual sover- 
elgnty,“ then the cry is heard that the liberty of the 
press ls in danger.“ This sentiment has often been 
proclaimed within the past few months, both In pri- 
vate conversation and in public meetings. 

The Germans have an old, significant proverb, 
“Thoughts are duty-free.” Speech ls their utter- 
ance; and the preas may give them publicity, pro- 
vided it be free, which is but the exercise of the 

rimordial right of communion of mind with mind. 

e intercommunion of minds by the presa is as es- 
sential an element of clvillzed society as conversation 
in the daily intercourse of men. The anecdote re- 
lmed by Allan is too pertinent s caricature of the 
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— of communion to be omitted in thia con- 
nection:— 

„Tryzus, a tyrant, prohibited talking among his 
subjects in order to prevent dangerous com ons 
among the citizens. They then resorted to commun- 
fon by gestures; these were prohibited. The citizens 
obeyed; but it so happened that some general mis- 
fortune touched all so. deeply that they were on the 
point of breaking forth in tears. Such symptoms of 
their feelings would have been a sort of communion, 
and Tryzus ordered his police to prevent any weeping 
in the market places. Upon this, at length, some 
{dea of individual and primordial right, Indefeasible 
by government—and that of crying must be acknowl- 

ged to be one,—occurred to the patient burghers, 
and they revolted, and Tryzus the tyrant was assas- 
sinated,”’ 

The press ls a power which may be used to pro- 
mote good or evil, according to Its ability or means to 
{nfluence and contro! the will of the people by per- 
suasion or threats. Knowl and wealth confer 
ress” Imply unre- 
vocate “Individual 
sovereignty” say yea! Others, who hold that sover- 
elgnty la a power necessarily inherent in and 
cannot be abrogated because it {a the vital p: ple 
of the State, say no! The notion of Individual 
sovereignty” is an absurdity, too manifest to need 
6 eo with any one outside of a mad-house, 

problem for solution is to find the quantity of 
liberty and the species of restralnt mi to eo- 
cure to the press the greatest amount of free discus- 
sion consistent with the tranquillity of the commun- 
ity and the safety of private character. Under the 
term discusaion ia comprehended everything that can 
pre rise to any of the offences known in the courts 
y the name of libel,—that is to say, written defama- 
tion, whether against the State or individuals, or of 
seditious words; and slander,—that is to say, spoken 
defamation against the State and against persons. 
Thus Is it manifest that the liberty of the press has 
and must have its limits under the most free govern- 
ments, our own Republic not belng an exception. 
The offence of libel is as well known as any other in 
the law; and ms either betray ignorance or are 
Fase of bad faith who would mislead the multitude 
legal the belief ee the bry air joa cata dh mioni 
m i use it es, ya 
little book; it comes rather from ellos famosus, 
that is to say, a defamatory wri 
those ellipses so common in techni: „ The 
traducer of private character or the vilifier of govern- 
ment is guilty of libel, either private or public, and 
may be subjected to punishment. The liberty of the 
„ Uke liberty or liberalism, has ita limits or 
„ beyond which it is unsafe to pare, as libel 
suite quite uently demonstrate to all, not except- 
tos, such as belleve In ‘Individual sovereignty.” 
ile all are left fres to think, s „ Write, and 
publish, yet none has the liberty to defame, slander, 
or vilify others under the plea even of individual 
sovereignty’; nor has any one, under the plea of 
liberty of the press, a right to print or publish and 
circulate what tanda to promote lewdness and sensu- 
ality. Liberty of the prese la In principle as proper 
or Improper a term as liberty of b; g, talking, 
walking, , or working wonld be, and its be- 
ing anteed in the fundamental laws of nations is 
explicable only by the continued efforts of power to 
restrain it, which are more frequently successful be- 
cause they do not interfere with the I interests 
of man, nor directly with the majority of the people. 
Yot it is of equally great importança; because man is 
man by his intellect more by his body, and it 
affects equally, though not so directly, the welfare of 
the whole man. Because one has the indisputable 
right of free s , he has not the right to use it 
everywhere on all occasions. The power of 
locomotion does not entitle one to walk where he 
chooses, whether it be in his neighbor's en or 
into his parior; nor la he allowed to distarb a public 
meeting by hes speech. So may utterances by writ- 
ing—in other words, the liberty of the presa — be 
limited or suspended for personal safety or the de- 
fence of the nation. 

But suppose, says Prof. Huxley, the distin- 
guished sclentiat, “for the sake of the argument, that 
we accept the proposition that the fanctlons of the 
State may be properly summed up in the one great 
negative coramandment, ‘Thou shalt not allow any 
man to interfere with the liberty of any other man.’ 
Tam unable to see that the logical consequence ia 
any such restriction of the power of government as 
its supporters imply. If my next door nelghbor 
chooees to have his drains in such a state as to create 
a atmosphere, which I breathe at the risk 

typhus and diphtheria, he restricta my just free- 
dom to live just as much as if he went about with a 
pistol threstening my life; if he be allowed to let hie 
children go musnpsiuated, he might as well be al- 
lowed to leave strychnine lozenges about in the way 
of mine; and if he brings them up untaught and un- 
restrained to earn their living, he is doing hia best to 
restrict my freedom, by increasing the burden of tax- 
ation for the support of jails and workhouses, which 


I have to ye 
Uf Prof. erm by reasoning be sound and ein — 
and who can doubt !t?—then who will argue that the 
restraining of gross Iicentionsness of the prese is an 
assanit upon the “‘liberty of the press“? If foul 
drains from a dwelling polaon the atmosphere with 
typhus and diphtheria, aud strychnine lozenges lying 
about endanger the lives of children, or leaving the 
latter to grow up unvaccinated, untanght, and unre- 
strained increases taxes, how much more to be feared 
than all these combined, terrible as any one of them 
is when contemplated by itself, are the vile publica- 
tions and indecent prints sent forth reeking with 
foulness and impurity, thus filling the chambers of 
imagery” with all manner of uncleanness under the 


„—benee one of 


plausible guise and pretence of a free press! Yet 
any attempt to enforce the law against this traffic 
causes all interested in such wares, whether as man- 
ufacturers or dealers therein, to cry out in defence of 
the liberty of the press and the freedom of speech, as 
if these were in danger, seeing now that the hope of 
their gain is gone, for by this trade some had grown 
very rich. Oh liberty liberty! how many crimes 
are committed in thy name,“ excl Madame 
Roland, at the time of the French Reyolution. 

Sir James Mackintosh defined liberty as “consist- 
ing of security against wrong.“ The press exercises, 
or may do so, what may be called a censorial power, 
that er which watches over morality, private life, 
and ustrial economy, so far as they are integrant 
elements of the Commonwealth. It was known to, 
and acted upon by the ancient nations. In Rome it 
was the censorship which Cicero called the magistra- 
tus pudoris et modestiew. The sphere of the censor 
extended beyond morality; the censor watched, for 
example, over agriculture and took official notice of 
neglected farms. The Areopagites in Athens and the 
Spartan Ephori had a similar tutorial power. Mod- 
ern nations do not enact this censorial power into in- 
oe as 1 ai oe vo Skarpa ee 

pense wi ple than they co: That 
to say, we too — ae which will impel the in- 
dolent and restrain the licentious. The press may do 
much in this way, and ever has under wise manage- 
ment, 

In this discussion concerning the liberty of the 
press, what specific thing le ras! pee prevented from 

oing, either by law or by pu opinion, which any 
sensible person would wish or desire to do? “As 
to legislation intended to discourage vice,“ says 
James Fitzjames Stephen, “I do not belleve that any 
one would succeed In himself listened to if he 
were to say plainly, ‘I admit that thie measure will 
pond d drunkenness and licentiousness- 
also admit that it will involve no cruelty, no inter: 
ference with privacy,—nothing that can in itself be 
described as an inadequate price for the promotion of 
sobriety or chastity, I o it, however, on the 
broad, plain ground, that, if people like to get drunk 
and to lead lute lives, no one else ought to in- 
terfere. I advocate liberty—to wit, the liberty of a 
set of boys and girls to get drank of an evening ata 
articular houses of entertainment specially prorided 
that and other purposes; and though Í own that 
that evil can be prevented by fining gae person who 
keeps the house £5, the sacred p ples of liberty 
forbid it, at least as regards people over twenty-one. 
Virtue, up to twenty-one, knows no compromise, but 
we must draw the line somewhere; and when the 
twenty-first birthday anniversary ia passed, Liberty 
I concede her demand. Fiat 


fragments of her mighty voice 
rolling down the wind. She will be better employed 
in spouting poetry on the rocks of the Matterhorn 
than in patronizing vice on the fi of the Hay- 
market. LEANDER WETHERELL, 


A “FRIEND'S” VIEW OF THE OOM- 
PETENT. 


Says William Penn, It Is the root of ranterism 
to assert that nothing ls a duty incumbent upon thee 
bat what thon art persuaded is thy duty.“ And 
get he could, no doubt, tolerate the idea of Edward 

urroughs when he said: That is no command 
from God to me that he commande to another,“ for 
he saw that herein was the harmony of Religious 
Liberty with the restraints of Society organization. 
And this is not paradoxical, but ia in Jast accordance 
with the tras method of universal peace, fellowship, 
harmony, and patlance! How wise was the practice 
of John Woolman under the leadings of the Spirit 
of Truth on the subject of slavery. He did not be- 
rate hia friends, or cease his attendance at their 
meetings because he thought he saw In a clearer 
upat than they; and when they tired of his advocacy 
of the freedom of the bondsman whom they held as 
such, he observed for a tims a wise silence. 

„After this sickness," he says, I spake not in 
public meetings for worship for nearly one year, but 
my was very often in company with the op- 
pressed slave as I dat in meetings; and tho under 
this dispensation I was shut up from s yet 
the spring of gospel ministry was many times livingly 


opened in me, and the Divine ted In me 
by abundance of weeping, in feeling the oppressions 
this people.“ 


Thus it was that Woolman was empowered to 
overcome his opposers among Friends to him as a 
Minister, and thus he was enabled too, under the 
leadings of Trath, to free the soclety to which he 
belonged from the odlum of slavery at that early day. 

Now what was it that John Woolman relied upon 
in that terrible conflict between the two opposing 
forces? What was the secret of his power? 

In his journal he thus explains how he and his 
companion were led whilst on a religious journey in 
New England: "We were taught by renewed expe- 
rience to labor for an inward stillness; at no time to 
seek for words, but to live in the spirit of Truth, and 
utter that to the people which the truth . 1 to 
us.“ Thus he and they were preserved in the beau- 
tiful order of Jesus preaching the gospel in ree 
“without premeditation” (Mark xiij.,11), And thus 
were not compassed about with sparks of their own 
kindling, but walked In the light of the Eternal! 

And this Lieut ta the true light which Iighteneth 
every man who cometh into the world, constituting 


In ej mind a tribunal not only of individual but 
also of Universal Resson, to sit in judgment upon 
individual sentimenta and deeds; fully competent 
the wide world over to pronounce n them an ir- 
reversible verdict of good“ or bad.“ Thus man- 
kind are not independent one of another but are 
members one of another,’’ and are thus united one 
to the other by the bond of one brotherhood. But Ef 
may well be queried herein what constitutes each 
separate bias wherein so many discordant tones well 
up from the human heart. e Poet has fitly de- 
ecribed It, and has also fitly described Its cause! 
But och! mankind are unco weak, 
And little to be trusted; 
If self the wavering balance shake, 
It's rarely right adjasted! 
Davip NEWPORT, 
ABINGTON, Pa., 4mo., 17th, 1879. 


A NEW ENTESPRISB. 


n 

e years since, 0 orm” ex- 
— vou eee allowed me apaa in the col- 
umos of THE EX to express my ideas concerning 
the proposed reform and its effects. 

The succeeding years have not caused me to 
change my views; but some of the garments to be 
worn, with thelr inventions and improvements, have 
been subjected to me for approval or the contrary. 

I must 22 that, in general, my 
sympathies and Interests are not with the inventors 
because I do not belleve in the advocated abolition of 
corsets; that ls to say, well-fitted corsets. But I 
have seen one or two waists which fully meet my 
approval, and of one of these I wish to speak, that 
those of your readere who are seeking such may 
know where to find them. 

Miss Bates, room 7, 120 Tremont Street, Boston, 
has for sale a waist of her own device which comes 
the nearest to u corset of any which I have seen, and 
which I should choose for personal use. It is simple, 
pretty, well-fitting, has a few bones, and is ada; to 
the use of all ladies. She aleo makes a specialty of 
fitting underwear, doing away with buttons and 
ton-holes, and added to these has a corset which she 
recommends to the public. Those who may favor 
her with their patronage will find her quick to dis- 
cern the wants of her patrons, as well as obliging and 
kind, CAROLINE E. STREETER, 


[We wish to add that, without being one of the 
“competent” on the corset question, we are particu- 
larly interested ln the success of this new establish- 
ment, because Miss Bates has associated with herself 
in it a most estimable lady of our acquaintance, Miss 
M. L. Akins, who was for some years book-keeper 
in the Index Office. It will give us great pleasure to 
see them proaper in thelr undertaking, and we vent- 
ure to solicit for it the kind attention of our lady 
readers in this neighborhood.—Ep.] 


OBITUARY. 
LIGONIER, Ind., April 16, 1879. 
MR. ABBOT :— 


Please announce in the columns of THE INDES 
the death of little Robert Ingersoll Bolens, who dled 
April 11, from the effects of scarlatina, aged two 
years and six months. 

Little Ingersoll was one of the “precocious’’ 
children, remarkably handsome, and of unusual in- 
telligencse. Welghing fourteen pounds when born, 
twenty-four at six months of age, and thirty-elght 
a few months before death, he bore great resemblance 
to his namesake, with massive head and shoulders, 
and would haye made a man of marked Intelligence 
if he had lived. He was in every respect worthy the 
name of the great orator. The child always excited 
remarks and admiration from all who ever saw him, 

Reapectfully, J. H. BOLENS. 


Lucretia Mort, who lately delivered an address 
before the Pennsylvania Peace Society, and was 
unanimously elected president for the ensuing year, 
is, in many ways, one of the most remarkable women 
of the time, Although * in mind as ever, 
and taking part In public affairs, she has just passed 
her elghty-sixth year, having been born January 3, 
1798. We can hardly think of a single man or woman 
atili in active life, uniess we except Peter Cooper and 
Sojourner Truth, who has reached such =e as 
Mrs, Mott, She was one of the very first tion- 
late In the Republic, having determined in her four- 
teenth year, while at à Quaker boarding-echool in 
this State, to abstain from the use of n 
duced by slave labor. This was when WII oyd 
Garrison, usually called the father of American abo- 
litionism, was only three years old, She was also 
conspicuous in the first woman’s rights convent 
held at Seneca Falla more than thirty years ago, 
she has been devoted to the causes of woman and 
anti-slavery, and helped them ever since by all the 
menns in her power. In her twenty-sixth year she 
became a preacher; she has always been s zealous 
member of the Society of Friends,—and travelled 
afterward in different States, including Maryland 
and Virginia, advocating the interests and amancipa- 
tion of the negro and the most liberal views of the 
She ascribes her longevity, with excellent 
bodily and mental health, to her simple mode of 
living, her continual self-restraint, and her constaat 
intellectual activity, —N. FY. Times. 


Lapy (who has accidentally knocked down the 
artist’s newly-finished picture): "Oh dear, I am so 
sorry! And what a pity it should have fallen on the 
emeary side!“ Funn Folks, 
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The Index Association, 


Orrron, No. 231 Wasurmoror Br., BOSTON, 
pubrah 
THE INDEX, 


4 Weekly Paper devoted to Fres and Rational 
Bstigion. 


It la the object of THE INDEX to giyo public 
Wiperance to the boldest, most oultivated, and 
pest matured thought of the age on all religious 
questions, and to apply it directly to the social 
and political ameMoration of society, 

Ii ls edited by FEANOIS E. ABBOT, with the 
following list of Editorial Contributors ~ 


WILLIAM J. POTTEE, New Bedford, Mass. 
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means of becoming well informed of the argu- 
menis und the movements which the Church will 
have to meet in the future. 

Aknostevery number contains a discourse or 
amg article, which alone is worth the price of 
Os year’s subscription. 

Prof. MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, Engiand, in 
B lester to the Editor published ta THE INDEX 
for January 4, 1573, says: “That the want of a 
Journal entirely devoted to Religion in the widest 
Senge of the word should be felt in Amsrica—that 
ugh a journal ehould have been started and so 
powerfully supported by the best minds of your 
Gonmtry,—is a good signofthetimes. Thare is no 
wach journal in England, France, or Germany; 
thongh the number of so-called religious or the- 
Glogical periodicals ts, aa you know, very large.” 
And laterstill “I read the nombers of your IN- 
DEX with tncreasing interest.” 

Bend 82.30 for one year, incind’ postage, 

90 omnta for three months on trial,” 2 


Adar THE INDEX, 
No. 21 Washington Street , Baston, 
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to Free Thonght and Free Religion”; Ad- 
dresses by O, B. Frothingham 
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Any one of the above pamphlets of “Pro. 
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These publications are for sale at the office 
of the Free Religious Association, I Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. The Annual Reports 
for 1868 and 1871 cannot be supplied, and the 
supply of others previous to that of 1879 is 
quite limited and at special rates. Orders 
by mail may be addressed Free Religious 
Association, 231 Washington Street, Boston, 


Mass,” 
WM, J.POTTER, Seo. F, R. 4. 


inally intended for publication, but subse- 
quently authorised to be used: “Ihave now 
read ‘TRUTHS FOR THE Truss,’ and I admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almost every word.” Now Edition. Price 
10 cents ; 12 copies §1.00. 


No. 3—Wear of the Living God, by 0. 
B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Bäi- 
tion, Price 5 canta; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No. 8.—Lecture on the Bible, by the Rev. 
Oharles Voysey, of England, is an over- 
whelming demonstration of the imperfeo- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testaments. New Edition. 
Price 10 centa; 12 copies §1.00. 


No. 4—Ohristian Propagandism, by F. 
E. Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 
oostliness, and inefficiency of the System 
of Foreign Missions. Full of Figurse, Facts, 
and Interesting Extracts. Price 10 cents; 
12 copies §1.00. 


No. 6.—“God in the Constitution,” by 
Hey. Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
ed States Constitution. Price 10 cents; 12 

. Copies 61.00. 

No. 8.—- The Sabbath,” by Parker Pils- 
bury, denounces Babbatarian superstition. 
New Edition. Price 10 centa; 13 copies 
$1.00. 


No, 1—“Compulsory Rducation,” by 
F. E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
ohild to be educated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure it an education. Price 5 
oonts; 13 copies 50 cents. 


No. &.—The Present Heaven, dy O. B. 
Frothingham, treats of a subject that in- 
terests everybody. New Edition. Price 6 
cents; 13 copies 50 cents, 


d No. s.— The Christian Amendment, by 


F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous charac- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
gelioal Christian Creed in the U. 8. Consti- 
tation. Price 6 cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


Long | wo, 10—TThe Impeachment of Ohristi- 
amity, by F. E. Abbot. Fifth Ten Thou- 
sand. Sent for free distribution to any one 
who will distribute it, in packages af from 
fies to ons hundred copies. 


No, 11—The God of Science, by F. E. Ab- 
bot, attempts to show the real Influence of 
modern science upon the idea of God. 
Price 10 cents; 12 coples $1.00. 


No. 12.—Is Romanism Heal Christian- 
ity? Two cesays by Francis W. Newman 
and F. B. Abbot. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
$1.00, 


No. I. On the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prof. F. W. Newman, of England, analyses 
the Christian conception of Heaven. Price 
5 cents; 13 copies 80 cents. 

No. 14. — A Study of Religion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion is incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that a new conception 
of it, based on the Law of Evolntion, con- 
sistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and Independent even of belief in God, is 
the necessary condition of the perpetuity 
of Religion among men. Price 10 cents; 13 
coplea 51.00. 


No. 18.—-The Battle of Syracuse. Two 
Essays by Rev. James Freeman: Clarke, 
D.D., and F. E. Abbot discussing the Au- 
thority of Cliriatianity. Price 10 cents; 19 
copies for $1.00. Address 
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THE INDEX aims— 


To Increase general intelligence with reapect 
to religion: 

To foster à nobler spirit and quicken s higher 
purpose, both In society and in the mäi 
vidual; 

To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, bi 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal onda 
for absorption in selfish schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig- 
fon shall take the place of dogmatism and 
ecclesiasticiam throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
public activities. 


In addition to ite general objects, the prac- 
tical object to which THE INDEX is special- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 

LIBERALS OF THE COUNTEY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more completes and oo 
matent secularization of the political and ed- 
noational institutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Republis 
in the affections of the people, The last 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of theseveral Btates in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution, 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make a united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical atm of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organise 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FEEEDOM. 
Let every one who believes in this movement 
give it direct ald by helping to increase the 
ciroulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


The publication of u valuable leading pa- 
per or essay of a thoughtful character, in 
each issue, will continue to be one of the 
most marked featores of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will o- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known emm- 
ment writers who have already done so much 
to give to THE INDEX its present high 
position. Other interesting correspond- 
enoe, communications, extracts from valun- 
ble books and periodicals, and miscellaneous: 
articles, will also be published; and smol 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as circumstances shall render possible. 


AGENTS. 
Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every olty and town throughout the coun- 
try, The most liberal terms are offered. 


TERMS. 

The price of THE INDEX is Three Dol- 
lars a yoar, payable in advance; and 20 
cents postege for the year; and at the 
same rate for shorter periods, All remit- 
tanoes of money must be at tho sender's risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered lot- 
ter, or post-office money order, The name. 
with address in full, must be accompanied 
with the money in each case, 


Address THE INDEX, 
No. 281 Washington Street, Boston. 
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To BOOK-BUYERS.|4 CHEAP OFFER .| WREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


Please examine the fine list of POPU- 


— Washington Bto, 


BOUND VOLUMES OF THE 
or 


1 - 8 8, 


Gomplete for the Past Year, are 
tor deitvery at 1 gent Sai 
a 
INDEX, 
M. J. SAVAGE’S NEW NOVEL, 
Bluffton, 


Descrid in a interesting 
nase sera of mental “evolation (om aT 
Orthodox minister becom: 


Price 51.50. 
Also, dy the same author, 


The Religion of Evolution: 


“An exposition of religion In the light of 
the most advanced mie. A ae aaa 
Teverent thinker.” —. fi 

$1.50. Address THE INDEX, Washing- 
ton Street, Boston. 


alena A 


(UNITY. 

A FORTNIGHTLY ORGAN OF 
Freedom, Fellowship, and Character 
in Re n. 

Editor, —H. M. Sons. Com- 
mitos, rams COLLYER, J. Lu. Jones, 
G. W. WEN . G. „W. G. Qax- 
NETT. 

Vo) 1879, will oon- 
tain Robert nter “Table “Table ‘hak’; two two le- 


ries of articles on ‘The Liberal Preachers of 
e Sf Deoria ot 
a an 0 
e id Ye w Creed"; Unity Sunday-achool 
— — eto 


Price 91.50 a year. Clubs of 10 at $1.25. 
Room 51, 16 MADISON BT., Carcago, ILL. 
— AR Senet Rie — 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY—PrIcr 
TWOPENOE. 


THE SECULAR REVIEW, 


Bpecial Articles ical, Boca, Se Bot 
lve feat and Politions angan Tis Gug — 
tive aed are the advocacy o — - 
8 varimo ana the dissemination of 


who are courteous in the ression of their 
views; while s special department is allotted 
N AND QUERIES.” 


SECULAR 
VIEW comprise the principal advocates of 
Beoularism, including its founder, G. J. 
r Warts, Publisher, 
84 Fleet Street, London, k. O. 


Goon PHOTOGBAPHS 


or 
O. B. FROTHINGHAM, 
T. W. HIGGDIVBON, 
W. J. POTTER, 
W. H. BPENOER, 
F. W. NEWMAN, 
CHAS, VOYSEY, 
. W. STEVENS, 
R. H. RANNEY, 
F. E. ABBOT, 


Are now forsale at the offios of THE INDEX, | , 
and will be mailed postpaid to any address 
on receipt of price, Bingle Photographs, 25 
cents each; complete Set of Nine Photo- 
graphs, 81.80. 


Address, THE INDEX, 
No. 231 Washington Bt., Boston, Mass. 


NORTHERN LITERATURE 
AND ART ROOMS 


will ayy Du opened in Boston by 
Miss Marie A, Brown, for the purpose of 
fal pr due . to the many beauti- 
roductions of Sweden, Norway, Fin- 
E ind Denmark, comprising the liter- 
ture,—English tran<lations and originals,— 
illustrated vo views, ‘ay photograp 8, por- 
traita, and palntin statu of the 
most celebrated orthern artiste, The 
“Rooms” will be elegant in all their ap- 
pointmenta -an attractive resort for all 
betty people and purchasers. 
msy become an international af- 
fair, Misa Brown invites all Americans and 
a mei pe who are interested in the en- 
rprise, aod wish it success, to aid her ef- 
by subscribing the requisite fund. 
— thousand persons are desired who will 
each subscribe 310.00, for which Nadeschda, 
a poem, by Kunederg, and a full sct of Ths 
a Stories, alx historical novels by 
Topelius, aa translated and published by 
her, will be sent them in return, as they are 


Issued, 
MARIE A. BROWN, 
P.O. Box 900, BOSTON, Masa. 


A OOMPLETE SET of INDEX TRACTS, 
from No. 1 to 15 inclusive, will be mailed to 
address on the prepayment of 80 CENTE, 


No. 331 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 
T H E I N D E X 


IN ENGLAND. 


THE INDEX will vs formance’ Free Vy poat 
nited Kingdom on 
t of an annual Ky of 
. For Half Year, Eight Shillings, 
den should be 
tional P.O. Order payable to Francis 
wood Abbot. 
Address THE INDEX, 
Washington Street, Boston, U. B. A. 


TO „JHE AMERICAN PAT- 
CHOICE LITERATUBE. 


Wo have made arrangements with Messrs. 
Ouarman & HALL, London — d, for 
the right to publish an Ame: tion of 


The Fortnightly Review, 


Edited by JOHN MORLEY, 


2 are now publishing this 1 — 
on 6, from a special duplica: 
set of plates » whioh are forwarded 


Eng 
produce 14 month, not o 
Mantis of this able Re iheview bar to ro, 5 5 


Ben ed. ats fn roe ey pete al 
an evo a 
to the London aan — abon 4 hall the orig- oa 
fal prics. This aff PAL piace la 

hands of bes 
utterances of on kake (e,, 
as s pompada The oom- 


9 
pean Politis, and d Mincellaneous 
general $ interest cannot fail to be appreci- 
by thoughtful eri- 
are a fow 


Matthew 

— * 8 
Ert, 

Sear K. Hon. Lyon Play- Prof. 


Prot. 
Bight Hon. W. E. Glad» Prof. Cuttord, 
atone, author 


Anthony Trollope, 

T. Adol) hus Trollope, 
John John Morey Sa | Eä- Bir H. g. Maine, 

Bir vid Wedder- 
@. H. Lewes, burn, 


Gubscription Price, $5.00 per Year. 


onan een every month by the ROSE-BEL- 
PUBLISHING 00. 60 York Street, 
8 Ont, 


K. RADICAL LIBERAL LECT- 
URES 


By B. F. Underwood, 


Ton THE FALL inp WINTER or 1878-9. 


1. The Theory of Evyelution. 

A. Darwinism Defined and Defended. 

A. The Philosophy of Herbert Spencer. 

4, The Genesis and Nature of Religion. 

6. Modern Scientific Materialiam. 

6, Natural Selection versus Design in Nat- 
ure 


10. Is there s Personal of Future Delty? 


11, The Demands of l 
to State Secularization. 


12. 1 Mariage versus the Vagaries 
18. * Her Past and Present; Her 


Rights and r 
* 9 Their Canses and 
15. The 8 egg oe and Triumphs of Free- 
1 e and America. 
16. Issues of th 


17, Buddha 1 Be dhism, 
18, 2 Egypt: Its Laws, Customs and 


D. 
19, The French Revolution: Ita Oauses and 
Oonsequences. 
. Orimes and Oruelties of gu 
31, Cook and other * —.— 
of Materialism Re 
23. Tare Ae . ae "Freethought in 
0 


23. A Liberal’s Answer ta the (Question, r 
not Christianity, What?" 

4. Christianity: To what Extent bas it 
Helped or Hindered Olvilisation? 

W. Jesus: All that is Known and what is 

Guossed about Him, 

A Judaism and Christianity Outgrowths of 

. Judaism an 

Predxistent Honthenlsmn, 

28. Bctence versus the Bible. 


2. 
(From one to six lectures. l) 
30. Tho ur Gospels Unhistorical and Un- 
reliable, 
81. *. Byideases. for the Divinity of the Bible 


. P alar ‘Assumptions Regarding the 
je and Christi: aniy. 
33. A F. ed by the Facts 


wu, Popular C Objections to Liberalism Con- 


retition. 
oF an Annihilators 


las “UNDERWOOD 
Mass, 


THORNDIKE, 


oth 
The Origin and History of the Bible. — 


Bend to OfSoe at HU Washington gt. Boston, Maas., 
TRACTS. 


III. Tus Brei oF — —4 T. W. 
Higginson. Enlarged edition. 


IV. by Theodore Par- 


‘TRARSOUNDERTALION, 
ker. Never before published. 
V. „us undor- 


— AENA a Liberal 
@ishop 
Hortiouitural H: Aab Ab a a 
and 20, 1876.) 


VL. How Sua Wa Eumr Sumpar? An 
Answer in Four Bun 


and Wm. 0. Gannett, 


Nos. II., IL., IV., V., VL, 10 ots. each; ten 
for 60 cts.; one hundred, $2. 


Russom um Evvenation, by W. J. Potter. 
5 w n for © cts.: one hundred, 


or Tas F. R. 
Muesrimnas for ists, ', , , "16, and 
"TT, five ots. eaoh; 1878, forty ctr, each. 


FEEIDOM A¥D FELLOWSHIP IN RELIGION, 
s D. of essays and addresses repre- 
senting the F. R. A. platform. $1.50. 


INTERESTING 


NEW BOOKS 
For Radical Thinkers. 


at Amsterdam, 


tud: 
— — e a Ei (in propara- 
Puce goio 0 per volume. 


THE BIBLE OF = . John W. 
Chadwick. resulta 
entide aritictem 
of the separate books of the Bible and their 
mutual relations, #4 pages, Price $1.50. 


TIS THE BIBLE ? g, T, Bunder- 


ad, An attempt to answer eation 
— * of the scholarahip and in the 
t and catholic spirit. 179 pages. 


THE BELIGION oF ES From the 
Datoh o! J. Kos) 


as ONS OF THE WORLD: A 
dent and modern 1 bae. 
duction. By L. Maria Child. 25 pages, 
Price $1.25, 

A mODE ects: 

al ená Fate ‘he Infuenes Bia fe 
Boralty of ef. 


Professor |] Huxley, 
ts semen erig, Harr Lord Selbourne, Canon 
the Dean of Bt, 


Barry, t. Paul, Duke of Argyl, 
and olhem. 263 pages. Price $1.25. r 


THE GHOSTS r of man, and 
tice ote. 2 1 5 Col. B. g. e 
lectures). 232 
ODS, Sto. — rie. Gi 


THE ED OF CHRISTENDOM: 12 
Fo stion, contrasted with its Bu: 
ure. By W. Rathbone Greg, author of te 
f Ie. etc. Crown oyo; Oompl 
and unabridged, wi with Index not in otken ad- 
tons, $1.50, 


One of the classics of Liberalism. 


HISTORY OF O ZATION IN how 

LAND. Ry Henry Thomss 585450 
Ne š volumes. 1?mo. 

far the nestest edition 1 —ů 3 this 
moe -wide famous work. The complete Index 
which the i Dave added certainly de- 
serves mention. It is of incalculable valde to 
the student.” 


UPE TURAL RELIGION. 
s aiey in NA AH Benity of | of Divine È 
1 — h ogish 


nted 
One emy dominate volume. Cloth, $4.10, 
oe iaee D $600. Will be ready March 20. 
This Edition is complete, and the only revised 
and corrected American Edition, with Index. 
The Boston Fdition sells at 813.70 and the Eng- 
Meh Edition at $15.00, making ton one- 
third the price of any other, 


“No book published to the world at am Tecto 
or in any sgo hes had the influence and e ot on 
the thinking part of the community 
work. [thas too the eyes sot ‘he 
sweep away the 
rstition than any 


An Tu- 


do, 
ratio Christianity a og- 

gion. Every point is carefully and minutely in: 
weatignt ed, and stri tten score- 


na ture. te Nimes. 


Any of the above-named books sent, post- pald,. 
on receipt of price. Address THE IN DE, 231 
‘Washington Street, Boston, 


SN GLE BOUND VOLUMES 


for the 1871 1874, 1875, 1876, 1877, 
and 1878 Vols. 3581646, Doan dé et 


on application at PRICES—vol- 
ety . 
ox- 

„ , y 
Rite INDEX Washington Bire Street, Boston. 


THE INDEX AS AN 


ADVERTISING MEDIUM, 


Testimony of one who has tried tt. 
FLORENCE, Iowa, „6, 1878. 
. THE INDEX Is t is the Pett micron 


medium which I have 


E. G. WALKER. 
PUBLICATIONS 


OF THE 
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1. Equa Mere IN Retro. Contains 
an Historical Account of the Liberal 
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8 4b Parton, B. T. 
saya 8 Rot Jamas — 


ets. 
Octavo, pp. 100. Cloth, 51.00; N 
2 PATRIOTIO AD — ore xos THE IN an oe 


V copies, 21.88. 
FOR ALL. 


gde 
ies, site S copes 1 E. — cannot be 
Tornishe 


d at present, 


ADDEESS 


National Liberal League of America 


21 WASEMGOTON Br., Borron. 


in| PFROTHINGHAM’S WORKS. 


THE RELIGION OF HUMANITY. An Ea 
gay. Third Edition—Revised. Price 61.58. 


3 can peruse this book without re- 
t for he learning, mental hon and 
in the statement of his con Ons, 
2 by the author, and for the easen- 


Bal 2 ERT ani Paia and patel ton tendency of 


“A peofoandty sincere book, the work of 
one who has read largely, studied thorough- 
Me al atiently....It ip a mee of 


1 and of finished und vigor- 
— at Boston Globe, 


THE CHILD’S BOOK OF RELIGION. For 
Bunday-schools and Homes. Price §1.00, 


THE SAFEST CREED, AND OTHER on- 
COURSES. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 

Not “food for babes,” but full of 
tion for earnest and thoughtful men. 


STORIES FROM THE LIPS OF 
TEACHER. 
91.00. 

“The Parables are 80 re- told as to absorb 
the attention of the resder,and to fasten 
upon the mind what the writer believes to 
have been the impression the Savior meant 
to convey, It isin nyie and thought a su- 
perior book, and will intereat alike young 
and old."—Zion's Herald (Methodist). 


STORIES OF THE PATRIARCHS. 
Frontispiece. Cloth, 51.00. 


“A work of culture and taste; it will be 
welcome to all ages, and gives the sublimest 
lessons of manhood in N. simple 3 


THE 
With Frontispiece. Oloth, 


With 


of achild.”—Springfle 


BELIEFS OF THE UNB 
Lecture, 12mo, Cloth, 51.00. 


TRANSCENDENTALISM IN NEW ENG- 
LAND. AH With sketches and 
studies of Emerson, Alcott, Parker, Mar- 
Biy Fuller, tbe Brook-Farm Commu- 

, etc, 8vo, Cloth eziras; with steel por- 
tof the author, 33.50 


THE LIFE OF THEODORE PARKER. Sro. 
With Portrait, $3,09. 


The New York Tribune closes a four and a 
half column review of this book by saying: 
“Tt holds up a remarkable specimen of ro- 
bust maniinesa whose form and lineaments 
can be studied with equal advantage by 
friend and foe.” 


THE CRADLE OF THE CHRIST. A 822 
m, Primitive Christianity, illustra antag the 
rime importance of the Messianic Idea 
he New Testament, as the key to the — 
velopment of Christianity from Judaism 
Octavo, Cloth, $1.75. 
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LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 
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WHOLE No. 489. 


LIBERAL LEAGUE PLATFORM 
For the Presidential Election of 1880, 


ADOPTED AT BOOSTER. N.Y., OUT. 26, 1877. 


1. TOTAL SEPARATION OF OHUROH AND STATE, to de 
— by amendment of the United States Constitu- 
A uding 


ons for ous purposes, and all 
measures necessary to the same general end. 
e va, poten and religious agua: to ba piar 
and religio 3 
anteed by ameninent of the oupa States 


ed through the United 2 
— 2 THES Basis oy UNIVERSAL 


elementary education. 
. 
orm was to a ngr te 
Liberal Leaxae. 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT 


PROPOSED AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION, 


ARTICLE 1. 
nor Ke State shall make 


ber of seocta or religious bodies; of taxing e peo- 
Hf of any State, either directly or indirectly, for the sup- 
paota gious bodies Nor abridging 1 of 
re religio 
speech or ot press, or the t of the pople peace- 


ord seot shall de te ht or inculcated 

religions er or 6 taug a 

Sein which 1 rites shall be observed; or for the 

support, „of any religious charity or purpose of 
any eect, order, or denomination whatsoever, 

ROTION 4 Gongress shal] have power to enforces the 

various provisions of this Article by appropriatelegisistion. 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 


longer be exempt from just 
goon’ tn tate Logisiatares; fa the navy and itis, and in 
jams, and all other institutions sup 


blo appropriations for educa- 
a sectarian character 


table institutions o 
shal) cearo. 
4 We demand that all r now sustained 
the government shall be j and 
une of the Bible in the public schools, whe’ ostensi- 
book or ayowedly as a book of religious 


lis 
vp Wo demand that all 
Monal and obari 


hatever changes shall to this ova chi 56 
prove necessary 
consistently, unflinchingly, and promptly made. 


Aar naeve in ee ore of TEE LIDEK, 60 far as the 

Counniastion oa ta MALUTO — e respoast: 
no o justly or < 
Die for it without his or its loit approval, 
: * ens E. ABBOT. 


WHEns the old Roman stole, Seneca, declared that 
“he ls wicked who does not practise that chastity 
which he requires from his wife,“ he taught 4 great 
and noble truth which millions to-day disbelieve in 
their hearts. When will the world grow up to its 
altitude? l 

IT HAS FALLEN to the lot of a Lutheran clargy- 
man named Baltzty—where living the report says not 
to ascertain to his own full satisfaction the dimen- 
sions of heaven. It is, he says, square, and contains 
somewhat over 940, 000, O00, O00, 000, O00, 000, O00 cubic 
feet. Each person who goes to heaven is to have an 
apartment about the size of an ordinary hotel bed- 
room, and of such apartments he estimates the exist- 
ence of 39,541,166,666,666,666,666, with a fraction of 
two-thirds of a room remaining. 

THE publishes this pointed letter as a 
“fair retort”: “Sir,—In a late lecture by Rev. Joseph 
Cook, published in your columns, he seems to think 
that the Catholics have no right to make school-books, 
and wonders how they can get Jesuitism or Catholl- 
cism into an arithmetic. I, as a Catholic, cannot see 
very well how any special religion can be insinuated 
into an arithmetic published by Catholics; but I re- 
member when a boy seeing the following problem 
in an arithmetic published in this country, when 
there were but few Catholics here. It ran thus: ‘Jf 
the Pope can pray a man out of Purgatory in one day, 
s Cardinal in two days, a Bishop in three days, otc., 
atc., In how many days can they all pray him out?’ 
So It seems that Mr. Cook’s Protestant ancestors did 
know how to put Anti-Catholictam in arithme- 
tles.—K.““ 

THE Independent of May 1 thus alludes to Nr. 
Frothingham’s farewell reception: “‘This is what the 
rellgionlsts ot culture think of Mr. Frothingbam, ac- 
cording to the Hon, Frank Fuller, ex-Governor of 
Utah, who presided at Mr. Frothingham’s farewell 
reception last week: He has the ability to be elo- 
quent without notes, and ‘with never s lapse, never 
s fallure, never a solecism, never an error of taste or 
judgment; always affluent in language, copious in 
illustration, convincing in logic, in argument impreg- 
nable.” Mr. Frothingham himself, however, thought 
that if he ‘had the graceful perauasiveness of Curtis, 
or the heroic courage of Higginson, or the sweet rea- 
sonablenesa of Potter, or the steadfastness of Adler, 
or the joyous-heartedness of Chadwick,’ he should 
have done better in the last twenty years.” 

THE IDEA of Nationalism, as opposed to the State- 
rights theory, is certainly making progress, when the 
Nation is prompted to refer thus to the President’s 
veto message: It goes to the merits of the matter in 
controversy, and claims for the Federal government 
the right to use the army in ald of the marshals to 
protect voters and repress disorders at Federal elec- 
tions, or, In other words, to discharge duties which 
the Democratic theory reserves to the State govern- 
ments exclusively, We think there can be little 
doubt that on this issue the Democrats will in the 
long run be beaten, though they will doubtless owe 
their defeat largely to the fact that the army is so 
small, They cannot make it appear that in ita pres- 
ent dimensions it is dangerous as a police force, or is 
anything buta police force; nor can they convince 
people that the Federal government needs no police 
force to execute the law.“ 

Proressor W. S. TYLER, writing from Amherst 
College, makes this statemant in the Christian Union 
respecting Mr. A. Bronson Alcott, who has beon 
generally supposed to be a radical In religion: Of 
course in a Christian college like ours, set for the 
defence and propagation of the truth as it is in Jesus, 
the question could not but be often raised and often 
asked, Is he Orthodox, is he Evangelical? He does 
not hesitate to declare that he is. And no one who 
knows him can question his sincerity. He insists 


with especial emphasis on the Trinity and a vicarious 
Atonement. He inculcates, In his own way, most of 
the Orthodox doctrines. And although the transcen- 
dental language ln which he expresses them some- 
times ralees the question whether he holds these 
doctrines just as they are taught in the creeds of 
Orthodox churches, and though he would gladly 
mediate between the different forma of belief and 
find elements of truth in them all, yet there can be 
little doubt that his sympathies are largely with 
evangelical and spiritual Christiana. At the same 
time, the transcendental and metaphysical cast of his 
mind leads him to exprees the profonndest mysteries 
of the Christian faith in the forms of reason and 
philosophy.” 

A FRIGHTFUL OASE of “private judgment in 
morals,” unbalanced by a sense of reaponsibility to 
the common conscience of mankind, occurred at 
Pocaaset, in this State, on the first of May. Charles 
F. Freeman, a Second Advent“ fanatic, with the 
approval of his wife at the time, and the subsequent 
approval of his fellow-fanatica in the town, murdered 
his innocent Little girl by stabbing her to the heart, 
as a “‘sacrifice to the Lord.“ The murderer claims 
that he did right, in obedience to his own conscience 
and a revelation from God. We put these questions 
pointedly to any Individualist who has the courage to 
answer them without evasion: Did not Freeman, on 
your own principle, have an undoubted right to mur- 
der his child in obedience to his own ‘private judg- 
ment in morals’? If you say that this right is sub- 
ject to the limitation of not injuring others, what 
right have you, a mere individual, to impose this 
Umitation on Freeman, another individual and your 
equal, when his ‘private judgment in morals’ re- 
fuses to recognize It at all? What right have you, 
in consistency with your own principle, to say one 
word against the murder—much lesa to interfere with 
the murderer?” Is there no “Luther of morals” 
bold enough to meet these questions without evasion f 

Ir 16 REFRESHING to see that “silence and submis- 
sion” on the part of decent men in the presence of 
“a smart and audacious ruffian” are counted by the 
Nation ss the black passage“ in the story of Judge 
Barnard’s career. Such teaching inculcates the best 
of ethics, and is needed everywhere to-day: George 
G. Barnard, the famous or infamons judge of the 
Supreme Court, sò prominent in the Ring period in 
this city,—that la, between 1868 and 1872,—died on 
Sunday. He was the most conspicuous and ablest of 
the men by whom the Ring was built up and enabled 
to prey on the community; but there was nothing 
very remarkable about the man himself. Persons 
like him, both in the Kind and degree of ability, are 
by no means scarce in the lower walks of the profes- 
sion In all countries, and can be found in almost any 
of the better class of bar-rooms in this city. He 
owed his celebrity and powers of evil to the extraor- 
dinary social and political condition of the city during 
the ten years following the outbreak of the war. 
This brought his talents into play and pnt him on 
the bench, and secured him the impunity he so long 
enjoyed. If a monograph of the right kind is ever 
written on that singular episode in American history, 
the rule of the New York Ring, it will give but little 
space to Barnard’s character and career—for he was 
simply a smart and audacious rufflan—and a great 
deal to the canses of the silence and submission of 
the bar which practised before him until the press 


nessed his villany and indecency, and blushed over 
them, not a man had the courage to rise in court and 
denounce him, and appeal to the community against 
him.” There la a pointed moral in all this for decent 
liberals. 
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RESOLUTIONS 


Adopted at the Formation of the Nationa) 
Liberal League of America, Syracuse, 
N. T., Oct. 27, 1878. 


Waeress, The Con of the National Liberal 

„ assembled at Syracuse, October 26 and 27, 

1878, to which we were delegates, was radically 

divided into two parties, one favoring total repeal, 

and the other opposed to such repeal, of certain laws 

of the United States relating to the circulation of 
obscene literature; and 

WHEREAS, The whole question was, by the prop- 

osition of the majority and the consent of the minor- 

ity, dropped from the consideration of the present 


8 and 

HEREAS, The su nent nomination and elec- 
tion of the chief executive officers for the ensuing 
ear, including the President, were made by the ma- 
jority dependent u their opinion on the 
question which had been thus of, to the sur- 
priee and deep disappointment of the minority; and 

Waerreas, The minority cannot but vagari this 
action of the ority as a breach of faith and an 
unjust ar * the EE 

solved, at we, the undersigned, protest 
the animus, alms, and results of each peat — 
and hereby withdraw from the seesion of the Oon- 
8, to take such action as we may in the future 
oem advisable, 

Resolved, That we believe that the existing United 
States laws against obacenity need to be reformed 
and amended, belng now in several particulars 
oppressive In the modes of administration and in the 

naltles; g we are in favor of proper laws, b 

tate and National Governments, against the pabil. 
cation and circulation of obacene literature, tending 
to corrupt the morals of youth. 
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The Faust Legend. 


ANS ESSAY DELIVERED BEFORE THE GOETHE OLUB, 


BY MORITZ ELLINGEE. 


. care, shu —4 * of Goethe, not- 
tani at he looks a great poet thro 
French — feels impelled to say in his Hades 
critiques de Littératures that “Faust” ‘4s one of the 
greatest works of poetry, and, perhaps, the most 
wonderful work of poetry in our century.“ 

Knno Fischer, in a recent article on Goethe's 
Faust“ says: “The poem ls the most profound ex- 
ponent of a tic life, one of the greatest and 
richest whith world ever beheld, of an epoch, of 
the spirit dominating the people.“ And there are 
those who assign to that noble creation of na 
the firat rank among the poetic creations of all ages. 
Among all the works of Goethe Faust“ looma up 
far above the others, and It is probably this poem 
which has assigned Goethe to a height where be 
came nearest theosls of any modern leader of 
civilization. Sublime as ie the execution of the task 
which Goethe had set before himself, interlaced as 
the poem is with his innermost life, present, as it 
were, before his mental vision the best part of his 
ripest years, and thua partaking of all the inspiratlon 
h 9 Was capable of, we must, nevertheless, 
ascribe the profound and persistent hold which Faust 
has retained upon the 
elda of the masterwork i 

Literature presents creations that take rank side 
by side with Goethe’s Faust“ in the sublimity of 
their conception, the symmetry, beauty, and harmony 
of their execution; but their influence never reached 
eo far up Into the highest scale of cultivated society 
and so deep down in the lowest rank of the popular 
mind as the’s Faust.“ We have the Divina 
Comedia of Dante, one of the sublimest products of 
genius; Paradise Lost and Gained, by Milton, and 
other works of almost like excellence,—towering 
monuments of inspiration; but no tical creation 
has struck such a deep root and branched out so 
extensively into the intellectual consciousness of 
humanity as Goethe's Faust.“ The reason for this 
must be sought for in the fact that Faust is not the 
creature of an accidental fiction, but the representa- 
tive of an idea as old as humanity itself; he is the 
incarnation, as it were, of a principle; the type of 
human mind in its struggle with the crude and in- 
scrutable natural forces, seeking to burst its mun- 
dane fetters and attempting to climb the heights 
which finite intelligence can never reach. 

The human mind, with ite magnificent endow- 
ments to roam into 1 whither the body cannot 
follow, ever attempted to pass beyond the confines 
of speculation and imagination, and seize upon the 
pictures conjured up in a fortile brain as realities; 


mind to canses ont- 


every living force of Nature was to the ancient mind 
the manifestation of a powerful Invisible being which 
could be Induced to enter Into au alliance with man 
and to do his will. The powers were credited, ac- 
cording to thelr manifestations, with tendencies that 
portended good or evil, and in the course of historical 
p the good and evil powers were divided and 
rab ected to the supreme rule of a Divine or semi- 
Divine being, who presided over and ruled the subor- 
dinate spirits under him. We have thus in the Per- 


the tian the Typhon and the Osiris, in the 
Bible the Egyptian magicians who compelled thair 
deltles to imitate the miraclea by which Iahve de- 


monstrated his omnipotence, and Balsam who la 
appealed to by the Moabites to check the onward 
march of the Israclites. The book of Job, probably 
the most ancient metaphysical disquisition that has 
deen preserved in its literary entity, may be said to 
be the original souree of the Faust and Mephis- 
topheles legend, which appears and re-appears under 
various forms and among all nations and 
in almost every Hterature. Satan, the confirmed 
sceptic, who has no falth in man’s ness, smiles 
contemptuously at the good repute which Job enjoys 
with the heayenly authorities, “It is no wonder 
that a man who enjoys all the things of earth 
clings In devout faith to God. Only let me have full 
E and he will soon fall away from his 

əf In you.“ Somewhat like these are the - 
ments of the „ of Job, and, in- 
vested with plenipotentiary power over his body, ths 
Prince of Evil pours upon the head of the unforta- 
nate Faust-Job all the tortures that he can com- 
mand; Job, however, does not succumb to the temp- 
tations, and clings tenaciously to his strong faith. I 
need hardly mention that the introductory scene to 
Goethe's Faust“ owes {ts conception to the narra- 
tive as contained In the Book of Job, and probabl 
not a little of the general idea pervading the whole 
poem is due to the same sonrce. 

Man is endowed with a dual nature of which the 
one, heaven-born, lifts him upwards to the regions of 
divine and spiritual purity, and the other him 
down to the dust with the lust and appetite of animal 
propensities, Life is a constant straggle, a battle 
d Foutrance between the two powers, h In men 
endowed with common faculties le carried on unno- 
ticed and unrecorded. Millions of human lives have 
found the early grave of the victim of animal 
passion, of a life passed withoat the redeeming 
quality of a struggle even. A large number again 
carry on the battle bravely and manfally; they pre- 
serve the proper balance and, either with the hopa 
which religion inspires or the consciousness of a 
strict performance of duty, they perform the task 
which destiny has allotted to them. There ars a few 
whoee natural endowments are much greater than 
those of the average member of the race; within 
them the struggle between the contending powers is 
the warring of glant forces; and history and tradi- 
tion invest their efforta with a nimbus which makes 
them, for all times to come, the guiding stars In the 
horizon of humanity. The Bible tells of Jacob, who 
wrestled with an angel; the Jews have an Elisha ban 
Abujah, who from a profound scholar, in great re- 
pute with them, turned a sceptic; he fell from grace, 
and to this day ha figures in Jawish literature, not 
by his name, but by the appellation Acher, the 
other.“ Jesus of Nazareth, according to the New 
Testament, had to overcome the temptations of the 
devil, and saints withont number had bodily conteat 
with the arch enemy of man. The belief in good 
and bad apirite, their actual co ling with men 
as their allies and servants, has prev everywhere 
C 
ages. The Chaideans practised the various arts of 
magic divination, the Greeks had their oracles, the 
Romans thelr augurs, and the Talmud tells us of car- 


tain sages who compelled kobolds to do thelr bidding, 
and describes the signs by which their presence may 
be ascertained. Almost every renowned man of an- 


tiquity and the Middle Ages was belicved to be at- 
tended by a spiritus familiaris, and not a few were 
ens} of being in direct league with the devil. 
Probably the oldest legend of which the Faust legend 
is s continuous is that of Simon 
mentioned in the history of the tles. 

to Justin, he was a native of Gitton, s — 12 
Samaria; he was, no donbt, a man of great In 

unl powers. He was the father of the school of the 
Gnostics. It is aleo reported of him that he could 
make — — a, ld that he could * 
flames armed, could transpose matter, make gold 
and exorcise demons; in fact he laid claims to all 
these powers, and his name lived In the mouths of 
the people as a sort of Demiurg through many centu- 
ries until some other m e-working ality 
took his place at the popular fireside. Unusual ac- 
complishments, great erudition, were attributed to 
supernatural infiuence, and the general dis on 
to superstitions assumption was strengthened on the 
one hand by dogmatic affirmation on the part of the 
Church of the existance of a personal Satan, with 
his numerous househeld, and on the other hand b 
incorporating the magic arts among the — 
sclences, of which astrology and alchemy occupied 
no mean part, 


ds, whi 
spread, were in the character similar to the Faust 
legend. One of the oldest is that of Theophilus who 
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lived in the sixth century under Pope Justinian I. 
Theophilus was Vice-Dominus, or Vicar of the 
Bishop, In Ada, a small city of Silicia. He was sub- 
sequently to advance to the position of bishop, but 
declined the tion. The new Bishop who suc- 
ceeded, wanted to remove the Vice-Dominus, and in 
order to retain his place he appealed to a Jew, who 
had the repute of keeping relations with the satanic 
court The Jew, 30 he logens goes, readily com- 
lled with the request promised to give the 
ice-Bishop the necessary introduction and re- 
quired credentials. The story is told with great 
minuteness In the Speculum Histortale of Vincentins 
Belluacencis. When the Vicar, according to his 
promise, appeared, the Jew told him: “You must 
not be tened, no matter what you hear or bee; 
only beware of making the sign of the crosa. He 
then conducted him to an unfrequented place outside 
of the city, and after repeated promises on the part 
of the ecclesiastic he took him to a concealed spot 
where he beheld a large assembl clad in White 
robes and holding lighted candles, ging around 
an elevated seat upon which was seated the prince, 
who was no other than His Satanic Majesty in pro- 
pin The Jew introduced his newly-made 
, and Theophilus, repeating his former promises 

and stating his request, Satan sald: "If you want to 
de my servant I will help 5 Theophilus had 
then to abjure Christ e Mary, and to 
sign with his own hand a docament containing his 
submission to the new master. On the following 
day Theophilus was duly and with great honora re- 
ilitated in his old position. But it was not long 
before the Vice-Dominns was visited with conscien- 
tious scruples. He prostrated himself before a 
Maria-image, and fasted and prayed for forty days 
and nights. At last the pte phe eart softened and 
she appeared to him at midnight. Theophilus re- 
cited the creed and the V to intercede 
for him with her son Jesus, after which the spirit of 
May r A ia — ~ oy . prayed for three 
and n when Mary appeared again, 

her face with light, and brought satisfactory 
promises from her son. Theophilus renewed his 
pledges of contrition, but demanded the return of 
the document, to which his name was subscribed, 
After nine days more of penance, the V Mary 
returned and lald the fatal document upon chest. 
He took It and handed it the next morning to the 
Bishop before the assembled co tion, and made 
fall confession of his disgression; the Bishop com- 
manded him to consign then and there the document 
to the flames, For three days the Vice-Dominus 
lay prostrate at the place where he had seen the 
vision of the Virgin, and then surrendered his soul 
to her. This story is In substance a Faust legend. 
Theophilus makes a compact with the devil in order 
to obtain ecclesiastical preferment, and the same 
motive underlies the legend of Militarius, who makes 
& compact with the devil in order to have the means 
of leading a life of dissipation; so does Robert, the 
Duke of Normandy, in the eighth century reputed to 
have made a pact with the spirita of the nether 
world for the gratification of carnal passions. But 
there were others, whose aclentific accomplishments 
brought them into repute of unholy alliance, and 
who were charged with having bartered away their 
heavenly birthright for no other purpose than for the 
— of superior knowledge and wisdom. The 
accomplishments of Gerbert, a renowned mathema- 
ticisn who under the name of Sylvester II. ascended 
the papal throne towards the end of the tenth cən- 
tary, were attributed to an allianca with the devil. 
According to the legend, Gerbert was an Indefatiga- 
ble student, but became dissatiafied with the result 
of eed get an Rees re poor and 
roam © woods, con- 
1 meets him there and with seem- 


and Gerbert carries off the palta of victory in every 
disputation, and by reason of hla accomplishment he 
a made Archbishop of Ravenna and subsequently 

Ope. 

In the thirteenth century there lived in Italy a 
certain Virgil, who for centuries lived in the month 
of the poopie as a great magician and conjurer, All 
that was known of him, however, showed that he 
was a great adept in the natural sclences; he pre- 
“serves meat against putrefaction, cares blind sheep, 
exterminates vermin, and finally is imputed to have 
made à i par with the devil In order ta become per- 
fect in the black art. The alchemist and naturalist 
Theophrastus Paracelsus enjoys a like reputation in 
the sixteenth century; and the 2 of Merlin, a 
member of Ei ure round table, has much re- 
semblance to e’s Faust, as he ia saved from 
the clutches of the devil by his mother, a pure virgin, 
who was surprised one night by the devil, who, be- 

jealous of God in having a son, selected also 
a m for the purpose of succession. 

It wonld occupy too much time were I to enter 
more specifically into the various legends of a Fanst- 
Uke character preceding the genuine Faust legend. 
This much la certain, that the adventures, accom- 
plishments, tricks, and reports of all medimval con- 
jurers and magicians were contributed In part to 
Faust and incorporated In the hlatory of his life, and 
around his head the people spun a wreath of ro- 
mances and legends that changed a charlatan into 
an undying hero of romance, and made him the type 
of man’s unsatisfied aspirations, spiritual and In- 
tellectual longings. Faust wes probably a simple 
charlatan of some accomplishments, who travelled 
considerably, and was an adept in the art of making 
the people talk of him. It Ís established beyond a 


doubt that Faust is not a mythical person, but a real 
personage, who lived during the firat half of the six- 
teenth century, and left traces of himself in various 
parts of Germany. He was born probably about 
1480, as at 1506, the time we find the first traces of 
him In literatare, he was at least twenty-five years 
old; and his death is to be set down between 1535 
and 1540. The first mention of Faust le made b 
John of Trittenbelm, the learned abbé, who, like 
Senate ge was hineetf vuspenned of 
n, Cornelius ppa, was dus 
1 the black art. In a letter dated Ai 
„1507, addressed to the mathematician John Wird- 
of H. he speaks of Faust as a vagabond, 
a babbler, and a fraud. Homo ille,” he says, de 
quo mihi scripsisti, Georgius Sabellleus, qui se prin- 
cipom necromanticorum ansas est nominare, Ta- 
gus, battol et clreumcelllo est.“ We find there 
also the v r 
“Magister Georgius Sabellicus, Faustus junior, fons 
3 1 r chi- 
romanticus, agromanticus, pyromanticns, ydra 
arte secundus.” He is also mentioned by Conradus 
ee Rufus in a letter daet October 3, * ai 
0 contem Faust, ee 
Zeyger der Gesundheit, printed al orms in 1539, 
speaks of him thus: There was another renowned, 
valiant man, I will not mention his name, though 
he does not wish to remain obecure or unknown. 
He travelled a few years since through all countries, 
principalities, and kingdome, making hia name public 
and his great art, not only of medicine, but also of 
chiromancy, necromancy, physiognomy, visions la 
crystals, and many more like arte. He has also ac- 
knowledged and not denied that his name is Faustus, 
and that he is doctoris philosophum philosophorum. 
But many have complained to me that they were de- 
frauded, and of these there are a great many. His 
123 were very great, like those of Thesall (in 
en's time); also bis fame, like that of Toe 
tus: but his deeds were very insignificant and full of 
frand, though he was not slow in taking money and 
then running away. But what can I do,. —lost Is lost. 
I am going to leave it as It is; you try whether you 
can do better.“ 

We have also another witness of the existence of 
Faust, that of John Gast in his Sermones Conviviales, 
Gast was a Protestant clergyman at Basle, His book 
of three volumes is a compilation of anecdotes, per- 
sonal reminiscences, and maxims and sentences of 
ancient and contemporary scholars. It is published 
at Basle in 1554, and 75 and 274 the sec- 
ond volame are devoted to an account of the advant- 
ures of Faust. 

Ho speaks of Faust’s compact with the devil, who 
accompanies him, sometimes in the guise of a dog 
and sometimes in that of a servant, the anbsequent 
historical figure of the famulas W. Mention 
is also made of the legend that when Faust's bod 
was found the face was tarned to the ground, and 
efforts to lay the body on ita back on the bier proved 
unavailing, the always turning over. John 
Manlius aleo mentions this incident. In his Lo- 
corum communium collectane ex lectionibus D. Phi- 
lippi Melanchthonis, published at Basel in 1562, he 
says that Faust's body was lying inversa facie. Man- 
lius puts this account of Faust {nto the month of 
Melanchthon; the story of Faust must evidently 
have been well circulated by that time. “I have 
known a man,” says Melanchthon, “by the name of 
Faust, a native of Kundling, a small town near the 
place where I come from. He studied at Cracow, 
where he became an adeptin the magic art, which 
was much studied there, and where publle lectures 
on that art were delivered. Later he roamed about 
in many places, and talked of secret things, At 
Venice he wanted to make sensation, and announced 


that he would fly into heaven, e devil carried 
him up very high, and then let him drop to the 
und, so that he came near giving up the ghost. 


veral adventures are told of his narrow escape 
from being captured by the officars of the duke and 
the pene of the city of Nuremberg, and of his final 
cen 
ame atn iat oS Keune a aa Se 
t Jo jer, a papil o p! 
De Dæmonum et incantadionius 


Præstigiis ac Venafi- 
ciis Hbri siz, published in 1508, of the sensation 
which Faust had created. The historical existence 
of Faust is therefore established beyond a doubt; he 
77... im Platine SooK cle sear. 
plishments, ta! 6! tin pla upon the o- 
rance and credulity of the people, and b make —. 
self talked of in all circles, at the courta, among the 
learned, the burghers, and the common people. This 
disposes also of the advanced y nome, that 
Faust was identical with t, intimately connected 
with Guttenberg in the Invention of printing with 
movable types. The art of printing, as well 
known, was ascribed by the common people to the 
machinations of the devil, and this belief was no 
doubt enco by those who looked upon the 
spread of knowledge and information as the promo- 

on of sin and corruption. 

Faust and his doings, however, would have been 
soon forgetten, if the stories current in the people's 
mouth had not found a geniua who, with a A K 
tion of the poetical and romantleal | ds which 
people had woven around the life of a mere advent- 
urer, collected the tales and published them in book 
form at Frankfort-on-the-Main in 1587. The title of 
this first relation of Faust's doings is as follows: 
Historia von D. Johann Fuusten, dem wettbeschreyten 
Zauberer und Schwarzkiinatler, Wie er zich gegen 
dem Teuffel auf eine benandte zeit verschrieben, Was 
er hinzwlachen seltzame Abenthewer gesehen, 
selbst angerichtet onnd getrieben, biss er endtlich 
seinen wol verdienten Lohn empfangen. Mehrerthells 
auss seinen eygenen hinderlassenen 8 allen 
hochtragenden Fürwitzigen vnnd Gottlosen Menschen 


zum schrecklichen Beyeptel, abachewligen Brempel 
mnd treuherzigen Warnung zusammengezogen onnd 
in Druck verfertigt Jacobi IV. Seydt Gott unter- 
anig, wideratehet dem Teufel so fleuhet er von euch. 
The book is divided into seventy-seven chapters, 
each with a superscription of its contents. This 
book, written in prose, was followed in 1588 by a 
history of Faust written in rhymes. At the same 
time appeared an edition of the Faust book im 
Nether German, or Low Dutch, as it is commonly 
but erroneously called. It is further evidence of the 
wide extent and the great popularity which the 
had found. Already in 1589 we meet with a Fren 
translation of the book, Histoire 8 
entable de Jean Faust traduit de P Allemand. The 
translation is by Palma Cayet, whom tradition 
consigned equally with Faust to the power of Satan. 
The demand for the book must have been immense, 
as already in 1591 2 second and enlarged edition was 
issued, and a year later, In 1592, a reprint was pub- 
Ushed at Frankfort-on-the-Main. l ot 
Faust must have been known in England as 


ted pe 


qf Damnable 

Life and Deserved . John Faustus, 
Newly printed, and, in convenient places, imperti- 
nent matter amended according to the true y 
rinted at Frankfort; and translated into English by 

R. Gent.“ The book is without date. A contin- 

nation of the first account was published in 1594 
of Doctor John 


of Wagner. by an English gentleman, stu- 
dent in Wittenberg, an university of Germing Ia 
Saxony.” Cotemporary wih this appeared a Hol- 
landish edition. 

The firat account was written in the style of a pop- 
ular romance, and continued to be the text, wi 
alight variations, of the Volksbuch. Soon, however, 

an scientific thoroughness took hold of the 
subject and enriched the story with learned addi- 
tions and commentaries, so that the Faust book 
filled three volumes. All treatises, disquisi- 
tions, dissertations, monographs on the history of 
Faust, and there are many of them, written and 
published ever sinos, are Bat upon this book as 
their text and anthority. It was composed by 
Rudolf Widman, and was Arst published at 
Hamburg in 1599, 
The honor of the oldest dramatic treatment of the 


possess the fo owing 
G „ «Edward the Second,” “Tho Massacre of 
Paris,” “The Rich Jew of Malta,“ ‘“Lust’s Domin- 


Carthage, all tragedies; ‘‘The Maiden’s Holiday,” 
a comedy, and finally “The cal History of Doc- 
tor Faustus.“ He trans] the elegies of Ovid, 


which were, however, 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of London 


was first published in 1604, though it must have 
been written very shortly after the frst publication 
of the German 3 Faust, as Marlowe died be- 
fore the year 1503. end was not unlike that of 
Faust in Its tragic character, and his reputation of 
an infidel and scoffer at religion was also In keeping 
with it, Marlowe was in love with a girl of low 
parentage, and he became suspicious of her fidelity, 
en the wun ak tor oana of his peruseoer, hi 

man at the rooms o paramour, he 
became and attacked his rival with a d 8 
The fellow, however, parried the thrust, and, et 
Marlowe by the wrist, man to wound him wi 
hla own weapon, and despite all surgical aid he died 
from the effecta of the wound. 

Goethe in his treatment of the Faust legend kept 
closer to the original Faust book than to any of the 
other versions, and I will endeavor to give a brief 
—.— of the Faust legend as we find it In the frst 

on. 

According to it Faust was a peasant's son, a native 
of Rod near Weimar. He was very forward in learn- 
ing, but soon "he joined bad company, laid the 
Sacred Scriptares high on the shelf or ander the 
bench, led a dissipated and godless life... . Bealdes 
that, Dr. Faustus readily found boon companions; 
they used Chaldean, Persian, Arabic, and Greek 
words, figuris characteribus, conjunctionibus, incanta- 

„ and such names as are used in conjuration 
and the c art.“ 

“That pleased Faust well; he speculated and 
studied night and day, did not care to be called 
theologum any longer, became a man of the world, 
assumed the title of doctoris medicine, became an 
astronomer and mathematician, and out of spite 

ractised as a physician, cured many people with 


erbs, roots, eral waters, potions, prescriptions 
and purgatives. He was talkative an well versed 
in Scripture.” 

Goethe says :— 


“I've studied now philosophy 
And jurisprudence, medioine, 
And even, alas! theology,— 
From end to end with r keen.“ 


„But Faust,“ continues the book, loved what 
should not be loved; thus he pored day and night, 
took unto himself eagle’s wings, wanted to uncover 
the cause of all that is, on the heavens and the earth; 
therefore he wanted to conjare the devil. He went 
into a forest at night, described certain lines, and 
thus summoned the devil between nine and ten 
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‘@olock, The devil pretended to rather un- 


` 7; Anali an appointment was made for an 
in ew the following night at twelve o’clock, 
when negotiations were commenced in earn 


nert. The compact was not closed that 
t. e day following, the devil came back dis- 
as à Franciscan monk. Faust asked him 
what his name was; he answered ‘Mephistopheles.’ 
Faust’s tasy was caused by his nce, de- 
* foolhardiness, and es ae like the giants, 
whom the poeta sing that they pile mountain 
upon mountain in order to make war upon God.“ 
Gann are here again reminded of Faust’s words in 
the: 


. ånd 
Shall be within mine inmost being tested; 
The highest, lowest forms my soul sball borrow, 
Shall Reap up on itself their bilas and sorrow, 
And thas own sole self to all their selves expanded, 
I too, at last, shall with tham all be stranded." 


Faust then wrote out an obligation, instrument, 
rec tion, written document, and confession,’ 
was found after his death among his effects; 
with a polnted knife he L a vein in bis left 
hand, and on that band d be distinctly read the 
bloody letters, O homo fuge. He let his blood flow 
into s pot, which he set upon ignited charcoals, and 
then wrote with the liquified blood :— 


"I, Jobannes Faust, Doctor, acknowledge with 
my own hand publicly, in confirmation by the 
power of these present: After having taken a resolve 
to apeculate the elements, but among the gifts gra- 


elously bestowed upon me from above not being found 
such ability in my brains and men not being able 
to teach me, I have surrendered myself to the spirit 
sent to me at present, who calls himself Mephle- 
topheles, a servant of the hellish prince of the 
Orient; and I have choagn him to inform and teach 
me, all of which he has promised to do, and to hold 
himself = to me and to obey me. In return, I 
promise vow that efter twenty-four years from 
the date of this wri shall have passed, he shall 
have power to do with, dispose of, and command 
me as it may best please him, with all, be it body, 
soul, flesh, blood, and possessions, and that for all 
eternity. 1 then renounce all those that live, all 
heavenly beings and all human beings; and do must 
it be. In testimony whereof I have signed this 
document with my sign manual and with my own 
blood drawn for this purpose, with full intent, in- 
teii ence, and de ation, and have sealed it. 

estify, 

“Johann Faustus, learned in the elements, and 
doctor of theology.“ 

In connection with this document I must remind 
you again of Goethe's yarsea :— 

“And see that nothing can be known, 
That knowledge outs me fo the bone, 


For this all n ; 

I do not A to aught wo EE ing, 
Ido not pretend I d be a teacher, 

To help or convert a fellow creature,” 

Batan endeavored, then, above all, to amuse Faust. 
He anacted comedies at hia house, in which various 
animals, d antlers, lions, one, peacocks, bulls, 
took part. description in the Faust book is very 
amusing, and showa a close connection between it 
and the characters In Goethe’s e 

Faust's pupil, n agner, the famulus, is 
“a bold gourmand,” and elther be or Mephistopheles 
is always alone with Faust in bla study, just as in 
Goethe’s Faust is anxious to get married, 

ut Mephistopheles will hear nothing of it, because 
lawful wedlock is godly; im the Faust book Faust 
and Mephistopheles indulge a great deal in theologi- 
cal controversies, and, among other interesting ca, 
we find there an account of the condition of hell, 
which some of our modern theological sensation- 
mongers might read with profit. Faust also desires 
fo see face to face the various purgatorial officials 
under Satan’s command, and Mephistopheles in- 
dulges thie whim. The description of the various 
demons in their various animal and other shapes is 
alte Interesting, a true witch-Sabbath. In the 
dae year after the conclusion of the compact, 
danch he begize his Yarrestifal travels, Mephistoph 
6 terres vels, ° 
eles assuming the shape of a horse, and prea br 
his master on his back. Ons interesting description 
is that of Faust’s visit to the Papal Court. The 
8 he makes of the corruption and demor- 
existing there gives the legend its decided 
of a product of the Reformation, In contra- 
tinction to previous legends of a similar stamp. 
Kanst, himself invisible, arrived at the palace of the 
‘ope, where he saw many servants and courtiers, all 
in walting upon His Holiness, 

‘aust said to hie spiritus familiaria: “Fle, why 
has not the devil made a pore of me?” Doctor 
Faustus also saw there (in the papal palace) all the 
like of him, extravagance, pride, conceit, arrogance, 
gluttony, drankenness, harlotry, adultery, and the 
whole godless department of the Pops and his follow- 

so that Faust said further: I thonght I were a 
éwine, or a hog of the devil; but he must feed me 
longer. These hogs here are fattened and ripe for 
roasting and 6 Faust remalns in e 
three days and plays hle pranks, which however are 
but a satire upon the life led by the clergy and upon 
the dogmas of the Church of Rome, While in Co- 
logne the opportunity is selzed to make fun of the 

even thousand virgins. He also visite Constanti- 
nople, and his description of life In the serall Is very 

oyable. He vialts all the notable cities, and passes 

h England, 8 , France, Sweden, Poland, 
Denmark, India, Africa, and Perla, America is left 
gut, while the Wagner book contains a description of 


it. Time will not permit me to dwell upon that im- 


portant pendant to the Faust book; I must, however, 
not omit to quote the curious passage it contains re- 
garding America. The Wagner book, which bears 
the title of volame two of the history of Johann 
Faust, was published in 1593, com by Frederic 
Schobum Tolet. Among the adventures of Wagner 
le related that, having heard of the New World, he 
wea anxious to see it with his own eyes. He sum- 
moned the wood-grouse, a bird well known for his 
connection with the nether world by the legend of 
King Solomon, to whom the wood-grouse disclosed 
the wheresbonts of the wonderful worm Shamir, 
which alone enabled the wise king of the East to 
build his temple without the use of fron chisels, On 
the back of this demon-bird Wagner valle through 
the alr and arrives in the country called India Occi- 
dentalis, It was, he tells us, very populous at a 
time; but now the blood-thiraty Spaniarde had de- 
spoiled it; they did not leave more than four hun- 

red souls in the island called Dominico, where 
formerly lived more than fifteen times one hundred 
thousand.” “In this country there are wild people; 
they have no beard, but scrape it off with sharp 
shells as soon as It commences to grow. They shoot 
with polsoned arrows.“ When the Indians go 
down to the ses-shore, the Spaniards watch them and 
catch them, as the wolf catches the sheep.“ An 
harb called tabacum grows there, a small bush like 
rg It Mak goat page 8 but a 

ttle larger. ey are of a lig „ but are a 
little coarse. These leaves are dried; and if any 
one wants to transport himself Into a state of volup- 
tnousness and see wonderful dreams, or wishes to 
prophesy of his condition, also when the priests want 
to get information of impending war of their idols 
and other things, then they take the leaves of this 
herb and place it upon burning coals, inhale the 
vapor of smoke, through a funne! or pipe made for 
that purpose, into their nostrils, and when they have 
their fill they fall upon the ground as if dead.“ 

This may serve as a slight specimen of the de- 
scription afforded in the Wagner book of the cus- 
toms and manners of the Indiana. We return to the 
Faust book again. 

At Innsbruck he presents himself at the court of 
Emperor Charles V., who invites him to dine with 
him. After rising from the table, the emperor re- 
questa him to follow him to his apartment and there 
cita and exhibit the Emperor Alexander Magnus and 
also the Empress, in the form, figure, and manner in 
which they deported themselves while living on 
earth. Faust consents. He leaves the room, and 
when he enters again he is followed by Alexander, a 
igure low-set, stout, red, and thick beard, f 

ks, and a stern countenance, as if he had basilisk 
eyes. The figore was clad In full mail, and stepping 
up to the Emperor bowed before him; the figure of 
Alexander then retired and his wife came in. She 
was dressed in blue velvet, with ornamenta of gold 
and pearls, Sha was beautiful, cheeke as of milk 
and blood. Faust also played many tricks before the 
courtiers, Wherever he came he played his pranks 
upon tho people, so that his name was In everybody's 
mou 


At Gotha he took a promenade on some fine night 
in June; full with Uqnor, wohlbezecht as the book 
asys, he met a wagon laden with hay. It was in a 
narrow alley. The peasant who the horses 
requested him to step Well, I will see 
whether I have to get out of pe way, or you of 
mine. Do you hear, fellow, or don’t you know that 
a hay-w: has to get out of the way of a dranken 
man?” The farmer grew an and replied ln his 
own rough manner. If you don’t do as I say,” 
replies Faust, “PL eat up wagon, hay, and horaes’’; 
and no sooner said than done. His mouth to 
extend, and horses, hay, and wagon seemed to disap- 
pear in it. The farmer ran to the Burgomaster, and 
when they came there in the morning everythin 
was in its old place again. At another time he too 
three young counts to a wedding which took place at 
the Bavarian court, by letting them step upon his 
cloak, and upon which they sailed with lightning 
rapidity from Witten to Munich. His tricks 
are always amusing and never vicious. At Wit- 
sunde he invited a number of students to his room; 
one of them expressed his desire to see Helena, the 
wife of Menelaus, the danghter of Tyndarns and 
Lede, the sister of Castor and Pollux, and forth- 
with he produced her before them. The trick of 
caus! a flow of various sorte of wine from a table 
* ng a hole into the plank is not found in the 
old account, but is mentioned by Widmann as fol- 
lows, as ha occurred at Erfurt. Once stopping 
with a young nobleman, at a banquet Faust car- 
ried on his pranks and asked the guests whether 
they would not like to taste some foreign wines, no 
matter whether Rhine wine, Malvasier, French, or 
Spanish wine. They replied with mouths: 
‘Yes, they are all good.’ Faust then as 
gimlet and commenced to bore four holes into the 
aldea of the table; he then put wax stoppers Into 
the holes, and told them to rinse out a few glasses 
and bring them to him, He then drew out the 
stoppers, and whatever wine was demanded flowed 
from the holes. Goethe transfera this scene to the 
well-known Ausrbach's Keller, and adds to the story 
as related by Widman the sequel of a story related 
in the first edition of Faust's adventures. The 
story as It is told there is: Ata banquet given at a 
renowned capital the guests declared, after having 
eaten all they wanted, that they had come for the 
purpose of seelng a piece of his art. He then 
Tape, benchan of tascioes Rina erapes upon titan, À 

o us grapes u em, à 
banch for each t. He then told them each 10 
take hold of bis bunch with one hand and with the 
other hand take his knife, ready to cut off his 
bunch, but beware and not cut. He then left the 


room, stayed away a little while, and when he re- 
turned, there they sat, each holding his neighbor's 
nose, the knife ready to cut away. 

At the cellar under the Auerbach’a Hof in Leipeci 
are two paintings from the sixteenth century, repre- 
senting two scenes from the life of Faust. On one 
painting Faust is seen in the company of s number 
of studenta, seated around a table richly aet with 
edibles and canteens, drinking and carousing; at 
one corner musicians play jo airs and s walter is 
pouring out the wine from a large barrel; the other 
picture shows Faust astraddle on the barrel, ridi 
out of the cellar; the guests stand aghast, and one 
them ts to heaven as if praying for his soul. 
Though the paintings bear the date 1525, It is doubt- 
fal whether they are as old. The ting represent- 

Faust riding on s barrel has the following lines 
printed underneath :— 
“1825. Doctor Faust zu dieser Frist 
Aus Anerbach's Koller geritten ist 
Auf einem Fass mit Wein geschwint 
Welches hen viel Matterkind. 
Solches durch setne subtilne kunst hat gethan. 
Und des Tenfels Lohn empfangen davon.” 


Of Faust’s end I will briefly mention that the first 
edition recounts circometantially how, when the 
time neared to redeem his pledge, he andeavored to 
elade his word given, but of course the devil ex- 
acted promptly to the minute the fulfilment of the 
engagement #0 solemnly entered into by Faust. 
While Goethe follows in the main the original draft 
of the Faust legend, 2 there are many scenes taken 
from Widman; as, for instance, the conjuration of 
the devil and his appearance behind the stove in a 
frightful caricature, and the appearance of the devil 
as = vaik doh, and ofiar minor _— oa 

aust ways been s ar figure upon 
Punch and Judy s for whieh special dramas were 
written, all based, of course, upon the ori 
es and upon the dramatic p 
arlowe. The commentaries and | 
tlona apon Faust are extensive; and not the least 
curious and Interesting part of the Faust literatore 
are the many books giving Instructions in the magic 
and cabbalistic art, with queer drawings and instruc- 
tions how to cite the various demons and spirits. 

There ls Doctor Fausteus dreyfacher Hollenzwang, 
s threefold compulsion of hell, which beara as date 
of N the year of 1407. Another one by 
Fa Eberhard, of the Society of Jesus, no doubt a 
fictitious name. Then the fourfold hell compulsion 

rinted at Rome 1680, another one which bears the 
mprint Wittenberg 1540, and many more down to 
the present century. 

The Faust legend overshadowed all the legends 
that were in circulation among the people, of magi- 
cians and necromancers; It became the focus of all 
the bellefs current regarding the ability of men to 
form alllancea with the spirit world; people did be- 
lieve In such powers, and not only the ignorant and 
uneducated, but the er, Classes were infected with 
the like superstition, Witness the imposition which 
a Cagliostro, a St. Germain, Prince Hohenlohe, and 
other charlatans practised successfully upon the 
world towards the end of the last and beginning of 
this century. Goethe was no doubt powerfally at- 
tracted by the subject of the Faust legend. He took 
It up In the beg of his wonderful career, laid 
It as de, took It up again, and only finished it when 
hie life’s sands began to ebb. 

He beheld in Faust a mirror of his own soul, the 
finite seeking the infinite, his glant intellect stretch- 
ing Into regions where It ton must have become lost 
in tantallzing uncertainty, where mysterious powers 
bar all further progress, and the Cosmos has no 
other revelation to make than the inexorable bidding 
to keep on toiling, tolling, toiling, without vouch- 
safing a satisfactory answer to the momentous quas- 
tlon, Wherefore, whatfore? To com end the 
Universe, lts why and wherefore, ls, and has the 
object of all great master minds, the Platos, the 
Aristoteleses, the Spinozas, the Spencers, of all the 
sages and prophets, the wise men of all and 
climes; and as long as human intellect will 28 
ble of exercising its functions it will attempt to solve 
the great mystery: but alas, it will always remain an 
attempt and no more,—the Intellect will never solve 
the problem. Mey we not say that we hear Goethe 
sponke for himself, when he puts into the mouth of 

‘aust the words :— 

“Have I not known all earthly vanities? 
Learned the inane and taught inanities? 
When as I felt I spake, with sense as guide, 
Thu contradiction doubly shrill repiled ; 
Enforced by odious tricks, have I not fled * 
To solitudes and wildernesses dread, 
And that I might not live alone, unheeded, 
Myself at laat unto the devil deeded?" 


Faust seeking an alliance with the devil did not 
wish for the gratification of unsatisfied demands of 
the flesh ; it was the unsatisfied demands of his soul, 
which all his studies, all his scienca, all his 
all his midnight wakes, could not fill,—it was these 
which delivered him bound hand and foot into the 
pove of the enemy of man. devil no 
0 exists ; the power which holds sway over man 
and becomes his master if he once falls away from 
the control of moral superiority still exists; the 
Fausts of modern times have nothing to ask any 
more from — — or Beelzebub, but the 
h of human so after knowledge which the 
intellect will never reveal is as unsatisfied as ever. 
Modern Fausts no longer simply seek to lift the vell 
of Nature's secret; they resign themselves In despair 
to the Inevitable fate of having no lon, anything 
to hope for; descen: Into the grave, they step into 
a hell, at the portals of which are verily written the 
words: “Voi ch'entrate lasciate ogni speranza,” it is 
all darkness ; itis more: it is annihilation. Compacts 
with the devil can no longer bs concluded; the world 
has cut them by refusing to believe any longer in 


story 
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that personage: but something elsa has taken their 
place which the world countenances, and which 
modern society and modern science sesm to recom- 
mend £5 a —— for all pains which the soul may 
endure. t something ls the repudiation of an in- 
telligent cause, of a self-conscious creator; must we 
not that the reaction that must follow such an 
absurdity, such a theory of self destructlon, utter 
annihilation, a Nirvana without the redeeming 
featare of an Ideal, will produce a confusion In man’s 
d worse even than in the centaries when the 
people could believe in a mal devil? 
6 Faust y not ended yet, and, 
ll never end.—Jewish Reformer, 


— . — 
ANTHONY COMBSTOCK’S WORK. 


The reading of the repart of the New York Society 
for the Suppreesion of Vics im us to say s few 
words on character and justice of the opposition 
to Ite methods, and particularly to those of Anthony 
Comstock, Its secretary, in his prosecution of ita pur- 

The society has been in operation five years. 
t Is composed of men of character and prominence 
in business, social rank, and religious work, and such 
people, besides many of no fame at all, are ita 
pecuniary supporters. Its funds are not large, the 
entire receipts of the year amounting to only 
$6631; but the expenditure counts, It Is entirely 
devoted to suppressing one particular form of yice,— 
the culture of obacene knowledge. In the pursuance 
of this purposs during five years, one hundred and 
eigh 5 have been convicted, or have 
pleaded guilty; sentences amounting in the spare: 
gate to over one hundred and forty-two years of Im- 
prisonment and $47,585 In fines have been Imposed; 
and an enormous quantity of obscene books, pictares, 
photographs, songs, images, letters, circulars, litho- 
graphic stones, stereotype plates, engraved (piatan, 
Abortlonist pilla and powders, newspapers with un- 
lawful advertisements, etc., atc., have been seised 
and d ed, There can be no question’ that all 
thia work has been done with the most conscientious 
intent, as may be better seen after consideration of 
ita details. 

Most of the detection is done, as most of the busi- 
pesa is done, through the mails. Parties in New 
York, or some other considerable city, or now and 
then in wholly obscure picon, get up a nasty book, 
—— A ee per the —— 3 
sometimes o guise of a physiologi boo! 
colored pictures, sometimes as a narrative of the 
career of a man of pleasure“ or a prostitute,—we 
could mention titles ff it were necessary. Besides 
books, these parties produce or other 
kinds of pictures of such lewd sort that they cannot 
be decently described. They ornament playing cards 
with vile devices,—in fine, they prepare moral and 
Physical polson— for their work results in both—as 

lers do flour, or draj clothing, These manu- 
facturers of obscenity then seek their public in two 
ways chiefly, They advertias, for the most in 
the very numerous class of vulgar papers, which have 
a — large circulation even through respectable 
newadealers, and which contain stories, verses, and 
jokes calculated to prime the appetites of the young 
‘or such wares as these advertisements offer. It too 
frequently happens that even newepapers that mean 
to be clean are deluded into inserting ad veruisements 
of this port, gaardedly phrased and offered by appar- 
oer honorable parties. But, besides this way of 
reaching youth, they have another. They print cir- 
culars by the thousands and millions, and send them 
not only to those who respond to the announcements 
before referred to, but to others who never see them. 
To do this they obtain lists of names. It has been 
repeatedly proved that the catalogues of schools are 
used for this purpose, and there are distinguished 
schools for young women which on this account 
alone print no catalogues of their classes. Another 
way in which they get names is to send a number of 
circulars to a post-office to be distributed, offering “ 
dosen fine portraits of famous to any recipi- 
ent who will send them twenty names of ‘‘enterpris- 
ing young people of the neighborhood. One or two 
of 2 will hardly fall to f into Maa ag of nee 
one enough or green“ enough to comply. 
Every add rese thus obtained receives another sort of 


that such is the fact. 
What is Comstock’s procedure, then? It is weaply 
this: Discovering such an advertisement or such 4 


circular, he answers it under an assumed name, en- 


closes, the named price, receives the gooda, and 
ecutes the sender with the evidence thus obtained. 
This the merchavts and friends of obscenity call 
“ailoring unwary souls into crime,” and are sup- 
porod An their cry by some ostensibly decent peo 

y a few who unquestionably are as worthy as they 
are simple. The plea is nonsense. Crime is the 
regular occupation of these parties,—thoy are not be- 
trayed into it. The amali deception of the assumed 
name does not alter the case in the least,—the letter 
is answered just as It would be if a fifteen-years-old 
lad had sent it; only in the latter case the lad and 
probably many others would have been hurt, whereas 
as it is a rascal gota a very small of the punish- 
ment be deserves, Pleas in of the dealers im 
abortions, who are murderers, and the dealers in ob- 
scene books and pictures, who are no better than 
murdereis, are too much to bear with patiancs. 


Undoubtedly Mr. Comstock and his fellows make 
mistakes, The society does not have any clear sense 
of the difference between circulating obscene litera- 
ture and the advocacy of mischievous opinions con- 
cerning society, and showed this when it had Hey- 
wood arrested in this State and Bennett In New 
York. These cases seem to us invasions of the right 
of free speech and a free press. It may be very 
desirable to silence all persons holding and express- 
Ing demorallzing theories but unfortunately such a 

wer can be — wielded only in a theocracy. 

6 society refer with just gratulation to the end of 
the fashionable Fifth Avenue abortionist, Restell, 
which Mr. Comstock brought aboot. They also 
mention a new issue,—that lo, whether it Is not their 
duty to stop the popular sale of certain ‘classics’ 
which are now being advertised as obscene. This is 
— 3 point; test cases In England have 


The constitationallty of the laws against the car- 
riage of certain matters in the mails, under which the 
8 71 wat, 3 eect, and hidi- the 
especial object of attac e last Congresse, on 
of 1877-78. The House committee on revision of 
laws, to which ihe polisan for the repeal of these 
statutes was refi „reported against it, affirming 
their belief that the statutes do not violate the Con- 
atitation and ought not to be . Farther than 
that, the Supreme Court has decided in an appealed 
case that the laws In question are constitutional,— 
Springfield ( Mass.) Republican, April 25. 


D — 
HOLYOAE MS CO-OPERATION.” 


Tak HisTroRy OF CO-OPERATION IN ENGLAND. By George 
Jacob Holyoake. Vol. II. 12mo. pp. 401. J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. 

The history of the codperative movement in Eng- 
land, of which Mr. Holyoake has been a leader of 
conspicuons intelligence and zeal, embraces in this 
volume the . extending from the 

ear 1845 to 1878, According to the definition given 

the author, the phrase Industrial codperation sig- 
nifies an o ized union for the purpose of obtain- 
ing the profit of the transaction an having it equlta- 
bly distributed among those by whom work is 
performed. As a social scheme, cod tion began 
with the late Mr. Robert Owen, who founded at 

New-Lanark the first store which devoted its profits 

— educational purposes, and in whose mina 83 

on was a nt ustry 

po Py ode meri ofitable than the plan in which 

the employer considered only Mr. Owen 

did not foresees the self- scheme under 

which the workmen create profits and retain them 

among themselyes. His idea was to organize the 
world, while coöperation attempts the humbler work 
of o the worksho the provision-store, 

This is the vital distinction between Communism 

and Codéperation, which some publio men prone to 

inexact fining. and hasty conclusions have often 
confounded with each other, The Communists 
proper have been described by Von Sybel as those 
who desire to transfer eve of property to the 

State. This is the theory of many speculative minds 

on the continent of Europe, but it has never gained a 

foothold England. In 1844 the principle of codpera- 

tion had taken the form of a aystem of shopkeeping 
for the working-people where no credit is given or 
received, where pure articles of just measure are sold 
at market prices, and the profits accumulated for the 

urchasers. It was not till about twenty-four years 

ter, in 1868, that the Rochdale codperative societies 
attempted to extend the principle to manufactures. 

Copartnership in business does not involve the ele- 

ments of codperation. The former proceeds by hiring 

money and labor, but excluding the laborer from 
participation in the profits. In the latter, the work- 
men share the pronta according to thelr work, Even 
the maxim of Louis Blanc, of giving to each according 
to his wants, and of exacting from each according to 
his capacity, has never been accepted In England. It 
is too formal and scientifc for the English mind. 

English coöperation gives nothing toa man because 

he wants it, bat because he earns it. Mr. Holyoake 

presents an instructive exposition of the codperative 
movement in its relation to what he calla industrial 

conspiracies. A conspiracy, as he defines it, is a 

secret scheme for attaining certain advantages by co- 

erclon. The modern trades-unions have been mostly 
of this kind, the advantage in this case being in- 
crease of wages. Codperation is not a conspiracy, 
but a concerted industrial arrangement with a view 
to placing » moderate competence within the reach 
of workmen. Especially is codperation not a plan to 
deprive the rich of thelr property for the banet of 
the poor, but to enable the poor to create new wealth 
for themselves. The Instinct of codperation lə self- 
help. Only men of independent spirit are attracted 
by it, The intention of the codperator has always 
been never to 2 on 1 ald, nor upon 
the sympathy the rich for charity. When the 
working-class shall have learned the lesson of selt- 
support, self-deperidence, and a there 
will be piety and devotion and the love of God 
among them, but they will owe the spirit of worship, 
as they will owe their fortunes, to themselves. Co- 
operation, it ls by the author, in imparting the 
wer of self-help, abates that distrust which has 
ept down the people, Above all the projects of the 
day, codperatiye Industry has eradicated the whole- 
sale suspicion of riches and of 1 This 
means food understanding in the future between 
those who have saved money and those who need to 
save it and mean to save it. The old Imbecility of 
poverty has nearly disappeared. The foolish objec- 
tion to paying interest for money is scarcely visible. 

Jealousy of another's success Is only justifiable 

when he bars the to those below him. War 

upon the rich is only lawful when, not content with 
own good fortune, they close every door upon 


the poor below them. But the means of a peaceful 
distribution of wealth is afforded by the sagacity of 
coöperation. It asks no aid from the State; it 


terests; it attacks 
confiscation of existing gains: but stands apart, 


the omano 

earth.“ Mr. Holyoake has treated the e«ubject Ina 
lucid and exhaustive manner, In no spirit of partisan- 
ihig, with no class prejudices, with no foregone theo- 
retical conclusions, bat with groat sincerity of con- 
viction and a broad and catholic human sympathy. 
If he la sometimes tem: to inop è reflec- 
tions and an excessive diffasaness of illustration, his 
fulness of knowledge and fairness of statement will 
inspire reliance upon his narracdve, while bis calm 
and dispassionate tone will wia attention to his rea- 
sonings.—N. F. Tribune. 


NEW METHODS OF CONVERSION. ' 


It ls related of General Taylor that on the eve of a 
battle d the Mexican war, the troops being abark 
of ammunition, he ordered several cases of Bibles, 
which had been sent ont to the soldiers by the Bible 
Soclety, to be used for the p e of making cat- 
tridges. When thetroops were drawn up In the order 
of battle, he harangued them on the rtance of 
duty and bravery, and concluded by 1 
„Now, boys, spread the gospel among the Mexi- 
cans!” This method of conversion ls not regarded 
with favor by hamanely-dis persons, But that 
gunpowder has played an ifportant part in Protest- 
ant missionary schemes catihot be successfully denied, 
Sade nothing else, ., er derten not’ to fall in 

n retty n 
e Boord and therefore he is either. 
eaten up or driven off, elther event furnishing an 
excuse for the ernment to which the missionary 
belongs to establish a gatrison in the territory of the 
heathen, for the purpose of enforcing the spread of: 
the gospel by a liberal expenditure of gan o 
This has been the usual course of proceeding, and re- 
cent rapora from Austraha show that thie utilitarian 
method has been resorted to by the Wesleyan Church. 
It appears that this eect la In missionary operations 
In the Friendly Islands, Fiji, Samos, Rotumah, and 
the group of Islands of which New Britain and New 
Ireland are the largest. The Rev. George Brown,” 
who is the commander-in-chief of this evangelical 
crusade, has his head-quarters located on one of the 
Dake of York group of islands. The operations af 
his army of conversion are carried on mainly by 

native teachers. The account says :— 

t of these teachers had expressed their wish 
and determination to vielt the interior tribes of New 
Britain, They divided into two bands, io order te 
cross the island at different parts. Foar of them 
started from Blanche Bay, and the other four made 
the northern aide of the island their point of depart- 
ure. Blanche Bay party ascended the range, od 
the plateau, visited the people, lodged one night ln a 
town, and, without attempting to pursue 
ney to the opposite const of the island, returned next 
day to their point of departure. The other four 
teachers also reached the plateau in verter inter- 
viewed the natives, and were entertained for the night 
In one of the towns. A chief named Tallll, who 
lived on the low land, bat who had inflaence in the 
interior, sent à message to the town in which the un- 
fortunate teachers were lodged for the night, beseech- 
ing the tribe to kill them. When the doomed men 
left the village the next morning, the people followed, 
and, calling upon all whom they met working in the 
plantations by the way to join them in the deed af 
blood, at poe fell upon the unarmed, unsuspicions 
teachers, and alew them in a savage fashion, The 
bodies were cut up, and the pieces sent here and 
there to the different towns, where they were cooked 
and eaten with canulbal ceremony and delight. 

When the neweof the massacre reached Mr. Brown 
he organized an expedition, ansheathed the sword of 
Gideon, and the result was that at least fifty—some 
estimated the number at one hundred and fifty—of- 
the cannibals were killed, and many of the towns and 
plantations were destroyed.“ What have our es- 
teemed Methodist contemporaries to say about this 
method of propagating the gospel ?— Catholic Revteto. 


IN A recent lecture to an English audience, Mr. 
R. A. Proctor developed the idea that the earth is, 
has always been, and so long as it shall exist as a 
part of our cosmical system must ever continue to be, 
growing in size, It is computed, said the lecturer, 
that hundreds of thousands of extra-terrene bodies 
become incorporated with our globe every twenty- 
four hours, and four hundred million in the course of 
each year. They may vary in weight between a few 
gan and aton, Millions of years, however, would 

roquired to add a single foot to the earth’s diame- 
ter by these amall accretiuns. 
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THE INDEX accepts every result of science and sound 
learning, without seeking to harmonise it with the Bible. 
It teoorias we N but that ot en and right. W.. 
belisves om, Progress. Righi 
Brotherly Love. $ . 

The transition from Christianity to Free Religion, through 
which the civilized world la now passing, but which it ve 
da, is even more momentous in itself an 


Empire from Paganism to Christianity. THE INDEX aims 
to make the character of this vast change inte le in at 
least its leading features, and offers an nity for 
discussions on subject which find no g place in 
other papers. 
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Suck work as is described below, started by a 
young Unitarian minister, deserves the hearty sym- 
pathy and encouragement of every true liberal :— 


Two ago, the Rev. J. G. Brooks, the successor 
of Dr. Putnam as pastor of the old First Church in 
Rexbury, had his attention by the large 


young men con 
saloons near the 


seventy 
this point, and 
centring there as among the worst localities in the 
city. ere Was not a reading-room, nor any other 
decent resort, to compete with all these schools of 
vice. He proposed to open one. Men who knew the 
locality laughed at him. He was warned that him- 
self and his books would be thrown out of the win- 
dow before the foolhardy awe had progressed 

aweek. But he believed he knew a s 
influence than force, and he was not afraid. Ap- 
posting ko wms ot the members of his congregation, 
rented a single room at the foot of Pynchon 
Street; lighted, warmed, and seated it; provided 
books and papers; and started with twelve boys who 
were willing to accept free tickets of membership. 
It was called the “Young Men's Free Union.” Its 
in every way possible, 
and to furnish them a pleasant place in which to 
No technical ‘religious work“ 


ools. They were required to 
regularity, and were admitted by ticket, 
mond T. Dooley was en as superintendent. 
He had received a pre on for the work in the 
Christian Union under 


susceptible to kindly influences, If 
meant honestly for their good, and free from non- 
asenso.” The membership increased 80 rapidly that 
additional rooms were required, and good order was 
soon established. The unlon now numbers two hun- 
dred and seventy-five members, of an av of 
about eighteen. There la a large and well-lighted 
reading-room, containing thirteen hundred volumes 
and a full file of papers and periodicals. The even- 
Ing attendance will average one hundred, and s more 

et and orderly reading-room is seldom seen. A 
— is maintalned for teaching penmanship, 
arithmetic, history, expressive reading, spelling, and 
German. Ninety members are under regular In- 
struction, given by eleven volunteer teachers, most 
thoroughly qualified. Employment le sought for 
members who are out of work, and one lady devotes 
her leisure time to finding places for the boye. She 
has already placed twelve in regular altuations this 
winter. e ladies of the First Church also furnish 
two of thelr number to be present nearly every aven- 
ing, and assist in handling the books. Adjoining 
the reading-room la an apartment for games, supplied 
with a cue alley, dominos, checkers, etc. coat 
of maintaining the Union la about $2000 a year, 
which is wholly paid by Mr. Brooks“ church. It 
has already done an immense amount of good in 
that neighborhood. But better yet, it has furnished 
an illustration of practical philanthropy which Bos- 
ton, with all its noble charities, would do well to 
duplicate In a score of other localities that might be 
named, It ls cheaper to save boys than to punieh or 
8 reclaim men. It le more Christ-like to apply 

etianity than merely to talk about it, 


F. H. A. ANNUAL MEETING. 


The twelfth annual meeting of the Free Religious 
Association will be held in Boston on the 29th and 
80th of May. 

The Association will hold Its opening session for 
business (election of officers, hearing of reports, etc.) 
at Union Hall, in the Young Men’s Christian Union 
Building, on Boylaton Street, at 7.45 o’clock, Thurs- 
day evening, the 20th, 

The Convention on Friday, the 30th, will be held 
in Parker Memorial Hall, corner of Berkeley and 
Appleton Streets, with sessions at 10.30 A.M. and 
3 P. M. 

The new President, Prof. Adler, Is to preside, and 
at one of the sessions will make a special address 
giving his views of the “Practical Needs of Free 
Religion.” Other speakers and topics will be an- 
nounced hereafter, 

On Friday evening, the Association will have its 
Social Festival in Union Hall. 

Wu. J. POTTER, Secretary. 


“THE DOOM OF INDIVIDUALISM.” 


Under the above caption, tha New York Times of 
April 28 reports Mr. Frothingham’s farewell ad- 
dress to bis society on the preceding day, and says 
of it: “Mr. Frothingham’s address (for It was witb- 
out text and not in the nature of a sermon) con- 
tained in Its general tenor, sa well as in many of its 
isolated passages, a full and frank confession of the 
failure of the Intellectual movement of which Mr. 
Frothingham has been one of the exponents,” 

The Christian Union of April 30 makes a similar 
comment: Mr. Frothingham’s abandonment of his 
church enterprise has not unnaturally been taken as 
a virtual admission that ‘Free Religion’ in New 
York is a failure. This inference receives confirma- 
tion from Mr. Frothingham’s own expressions In his 
farewell sermon of last Sunday, in which, after an- 
nouncing that his church had stood on the ground 
of Transcendontalism, belleving with Emerson and 
Parker ‘that truth comes to the individual heart,’ 
he conceded that ‘the era of Individualism ls near 
Its close, and an era of organization, of construction 
upon a new basis, is at hand.’ What the new basis 
le to be, Mr. Frothingham confessed himself unable 
tosay. We commend him to I. Corinthians ili., 11,” 

In order to discover how much trath thare may be 
in these alleged confessions of failure, the reader 
will naturally anough desire to know what Mr. 
Frothingham actually sald. We are sorry that we 
cannot present the address verbatim or in full; but 
the copious extracts given below from the Times’ re- 
port probably furniah an approximate index to his 
thought. We quote all of the report that is germane 
to the question suggested by the title of the ad- 
dress :— 

„He said that at the close of a ministry covering 
the best years of his life, it was proper that he 
should give some explanation of the principles 
which had actuated him in his work, of the purposes 
which had controlled him, of the purposes that had 
underlald his expositions of the religions life, and of 
the ends that had been songht. Twenty years ago 
this very month a society was established in this 
city, known and understood to be a Unitarian soci- 
ety, and a young minister entered upon his labora 
with hope and faith in his mission. The minister 
belonged to the liberal wing of Unitarianism as it 
was then understood and expounded. He was a be- 
liever in the spiritual philosophy, and, of the school 
of Transcendentalism as represented by Theodore 
Parker and Ralph Waldo Emerson. He belleved In 
ita best ideas, nourished lte most enthusiastic hopes, 
and held that the germ of a high future for man lay 
in the shadows and imperfect symbols of the pres- 
ent. He had always dissented from the theology of 
Unitarianiam as fluctuating, as vague, as uncertaln, 
as deficient in Intellectual basis. He had never sup- 
posed that that theology was Intended to be final, It 
seemed to him epeculative, with fatal defects at al- 
moat every polnt. He had become known as one of 
those who rejected sectarianism and built upon ideas 
whose hope for the future consisted in largeness and 
breadth of outlook, in loftiness of purpose and aim, 
in depth and expansiveness of view, and who be- 
lieved that the future rested more upon these than 
upon dogmatic theories. The vagueness of Unita- 
rianism was visible, as he believed, in many things.“ 

After criticlaing at some length the Unitarian doc- 
trine respecting God, Jesus Christ, and human nat- 
ure, Mr. Frothingham continued thus :— 

“It was the Idea of the minister that all that was 
best and noblest and most beautiful in all this 


would gradually clear itself of the ferment, and be- 
come lucid and hopeful,—cease ite whining about de- 
pravity, caught from the old dogmas, and come out 
Into a hopeful and sincere spiritual philosophy, 
And so, without compunction and with a justified 
consclence, he stood as a Unitarian, hopeful, bellev- 
lng In the best aspirations of man, and looking with 
confidence to the future. 

“But at an evil time, as it appeared to him, when 
Unltarlanlem wished for organization, whan its lead- 
ers thought It best to present a solid phalanx to the 
enemy instead of each one skirmishing on his own 
individual responsibility, it became necessary that 
there should be an Intellectual basis, and then all 
these fatal objections stood revealed. Under the 
circumstances, the speaker's duty seemed to be clear; 
it was to separate from a creed that could not com- 
mand the assent of his judgment, and to stand 
alone; and so, for the last few years, his ministry 
had been an Independent one, having no organic re- 
lation to Unitarianism, but simply conditioned upon 
tres thought in religion and free discuasion of all the 
problems that agitate mankind. 

“The individualiam of this position came easy to 
one who had stood on the basis of reason and indi- 
vidual conscience for so long, who was a Transcen- 
dentalist, an advocate of the spiritual philosophy, 
and believed that all good comes to the Individual 
sonl through the individual’s effort and aspiration, 
his heroism and openness of spirit to all harmoniz- 
ing and elevating Influences. This doctrine waa very 
like the Quaker doctrine of inner light, but it rested 
upon a very different basis—faith in the aspiration 
of the individual soul, faith in reason. Institutions 
it discouraged; special systeme were set aside; dog- 
mas met with determined protest. This position 
was & noble and ennobling one so lang as it could be 
held with sincerity, with earnestness, with loftiness 
of purpose, with a turning of the soul toward the 
light, from whatever direction coming. Did suy- 
thing but nobleness ever come from Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, from Theodore Parker? 

„But times have come,’ continued Mr. Frothing- 
ham, ‘when this noble position is held by fewer and 
fewer persons,—when the men professing it call 
themselves inspired, and a coarse sort of self - asser - 
tion has taken possession of the proper place of 
reason and conscience, and of the individual aspira- 
tion. Therefore, my frianda; it is given me to say 
to-day that the era of Individualism is drawing to its 
close. The time le coming when men and women 
will no longer look to special persons for counsel and 
guidance, when affiliation with each other and com- 
munion together will establish new modes of filling 
the wants and aspirations of the soul. It seams to 
me that the world is on the verge of an era when 
organization will bs Invoked to work ont our prob- 
lems; that the era of destruction has passed by, and 
the era of reconstruction is dawning; that the pull- 
ing down has been done, and that the current of hu- 
man progress is setting in the direction of building 
up, helping each other, producing new institutions. 
Where, then, taking this for granted, are the moral 
forces by which thie reorganization le to be ef- 
fected P” 

Mr, Frothingham then enumerated Catholicism 
and Protestantism as two of the moral forces“ 
referred to, making criticisms which in substance 
are quite familiar to readera of THE INDEX, and 
proceeded as follows :— ‘ 

„But what of the new plety—the modern spiri 
that looked forward to a future for man, that cared 
as little for Luther and Calvin as for Rome? A 
grand exodus of people from the churches might be 
looked for by and by from the mere spirit of dissent, 
not from any Intellectual reason, nor because thelr 
separation had any philosophical basis, but because 
they were ‘come-outers’ by nature and organization. 
Such people were spiritual tramps. And, though 
the tramp might set out with the intention of taking 
work whenever he could get it, it would not be long 
before he became a beggar, his shoes worn out, his 
garments in rags, all nobleneas gone ont of his soul. 
What was now wanted, then, was an organization 
capable of utilizing such elements. He would not 
say that this organization should have a creed, but it 
should be something with pretty well-anderstood ar- 
ticles. 

“In conclusion, Mr, Frothingham referred to the 
spirit of organization manifest everywhere. He had 
lately eat in s parlor with a rector of Grace Church 
on one side of him, and the minister of the Society 
for Ethical Culture on the other, and they had all 
put the little wisdom of their heads together to de- 
viee ways to ameliorate the condition of the poor in 
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this city, ecarcely recollecting that they were all 
sworn enemies on Sunday. He saw in these things 
one of the many signs of the times. He was not pre- 
pared to say what the creed of this new organization 
would be, but he had read enough and pondered 
enough to know that social science was busy har- 
monizing, and to believe that the time was near when 
all these elements would come together upon an un- 
aseailable intellectual basis. To-day, as it seemed 
to him, the last word of Individualism had been 
spoken from that desk; evary year, as he grew older, 
he became more impressed with the value of deed 
above creed, of doing Instead of talking, and of the 
regenerating power of action, Something like this 
would be a part of the new dispensation. It would 
not be u protest, but an affirmative and humanizing 
religion, taking hold on the highest enthusiasm and 
ideal of man, and linking it to the eternal.” 

Such was the substance of this remarkable con- 
fession, as reported. It is a confession of the failure 
of Individualiam, but by no means of Free Religion. 
That is altogether another matter, and the Christian 
Union runs faster than it ia sent when It confounds 
the two. The conclusion of Mr, Frothingham’s ad- 
dres» sufficiently expresses his unquenched faith in 
that ‘affirmative and humanizing religion” which is 
to be neither Catholic nor Protestant, but free, 
While he does not profess to know what the “nnas 
zallable Intellectual basis“ of it ia to be, he hints his 
tumdimmed faith in the possibility of attaining such 
a basis, through the “harmonizing” activity of ‘social 
science.” If he had only seen far enough to aay 
simply—science and the scientific method / 

But the impressiveness of this address les in Its 
extraordinary frankness and moral honesty. Here 
is ons of the moat eloquent and prominent exponents 
of Transcendental Individualism publicly avowing, 
with a courage and sincerity worthy of the pro- 
foundest respect, that the era of Individualism is 
drawing to ita close,” Note well the central reason 
of his avowal, What has opened the eyes of this 
brave and loyal spirit? Individuallam has proved s 
failure because the times have come” when the 
“noble and ennobling position’ of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson and Theodore Parker is “held by fewer and 
fewer persons,—when the men professing it call 
themselves inspired, and a coarse sort of self - asser 
tion has taken possession of the proper place of rea- 
son and conscience and of the individual aspiration.” 
It has proved a failure because of the multitude of 
these “‘apiritual tramps” that have succeeded to the 
great souls of the early Transcendental movement,— 
thelr “shoes worn out,“ their ‘‘garmants in rags,” 
and all nobleness gone out of their souls.“ 

Mr Frothingham has seen too clearly what is going 
on about him not to recognise the seed in the fruit. 
The growing horde of “‘irresponaibles,”” clamoring 
about free love, private judgment in morals,” 
individual sovereignty,” natural right to commit 
adultery,” etc., with unanswerable logic deduce their 
new philosophy of moral irreaponsibility from the 
old doctrine of the right of private judgment, 
which Protestantism originally supplemented with 
faith in the Bible,—which Science supplements 
with the principle of universal reason,—but which 
Individualism refuses to supplement with anything. 
Mr, Frothingham evidently sees the utter hopeless- 
ness of the attempt to deny that these Irresponsl- 
blee’’ are the legitimate offspring of Individualiam, 
But he also sees, evidently with equal clearness, that 
they are rapidly and inevitably reducing Individual- 
ism itself to absurdity, contempt, and execration; 
and he now gives them pretty Intelligible notice to 
quote his name nolonger. We do not believe he 
would to-day lend his indorsement to T. B. Wake- 
man’s plausible but shallow argument for repeal of 
the postal law of 1873, bottomed as it le on no ulti- 
mate premises but those of Individualism, 80, at 
least, we cannot help inferring from his very signifi- 
cant statement that ‘to-day, as it seemed to him, the 
last word of Individualism had been spoken from 
that desk.“ This is a reasonably clear intimation 
that, if he resumes his ministry on his return from 
Europe, It will be grounded on some other founds- 
tion than Individualism. This, it is safe to conject~ 
ure, would be the impregnable foundation of the 
Scientific Method. 

It needs to be emphasized that the fortunes of 
Free Religion are in nowise bound up with those of 
Individualism or of Tranecendentaliem, of which it 
is not the child. As we showed two years ago in 
our lecture on The Scientific Method in Religion,” 
and as no one has ever disproved, the Free Religious 
Association (which gave ita name to Free Religion) 
was originally founded in the most unequivocal 


manner on the Scientific Method. Its Constitution 
is the irrefutable proof of this fact. If not all the 
members have understood this fact, that ls no dis- 
proof of it; the thought which created the Associs- 
tion is intelligibly recorded in the Constitution itself, 
and that thought, not the thonght of any individual 
member, is the fair exponent of Free Religion so far 
as Its Intellectual basla is concerned. As one of the 
original founders, it is proper to state that we never 
have been an Individualist, and never have advo- 
cated Individualism ; the events of the last year have 
merely strengthened and intensified a long-held 
conviction, firat publicly expressed thirteen years 
ago, that the Scientific Method is the only possible 
way of establishing truth In any department of hu- 
man thought. The Christian Union'a wish is father 
to its thonght, when it Includes Free Religion” in 
the “Individualism” which Mr. Frothingham con- 
codes to be passing away; his language is susceptible 
of no such construction, and evinces undiminished 
confidence in the future of Free Religion and ‘‘social 
science,” His work in New York has been no 
“failure” at all, nor could he have intended to rep- 
resent It as such. Not so resultless (thanks to the 
constitution of the moral universe!) are the patient, 
arduous, devoted labors of any soul like his, inspired 
by love of humanity and of truth. The seeds which 
start up the quickest are not those which grow the 
longest; and no man is wise enough to foreses the 
fraltage of the aseds nolselesaly sown In many hearts 
by this pure, upright, and nobly Influential preacher 
during the twanty years of his apostolate in the great 
metropolis. He is one of the shining epirits that 
have lent to Individualiam all its lustre and glory in 
the past; and the fact speaks volumes, when such a 
one as he finds himself compelled to bear witness 
against it now. The integrity of soul and intellect 
which prompted the brave confession commands in- 
voluntary reverence, and will make his words sink 
deep in many minds that shut themselves against our 
own. Not the least of his services to truth is this, 
his latest one. Surely his work is not yet ended, 
His voice will still be needed, and we trust will still 
be heard, in the years that are to come. 


BUSSIAN SOCIALISM, 


A letter from St, Petersburg, under date of the 
11th of March, depicts in the following sombre colors 
the internal situation of the Rassian Empire :— 

“The fear of the Asiatic pest has vanished, but 
there remains the fear of the European pest,—that is 
to say, of Socialism. It goes without saying that the 
manifestations of this latter danger, which in these 
recent times have taken place in Rusaia, are the ob- 
ject of the utmost possible attention of the govern- 
ment and of society. The andacity of these secret 
Organizations goes way beyond any imaginable 
limit. One sees in circulation manifestoes and in- 
cendlary publications that bear as their authority this 
printed ttle, ‘Russian Socialistic and Revolutionary 
Committee.’ Several ambassadors of foreign powers 
and high government officials have rece.ved these 
manifestoes. The secret committee declare In them 
that it has cited before its bar Prince Krapotkin, the 
Governor of Kharkof, and that it has condemned him 
to death,—the same it has already meted out to the 
Generals Mesentzof and Trepof,—and that it has the 
same in store for several others. 

“Since then, the secret committee has displayed a 
redoubled activity, and launched other anonymous 
menaces of death, that have been sent successively 
to M. Vakof, recently named as Minister of the In- 
terior, to the Governor-General of Kiev, General 
Tcharthof, and to Baron Drenteln, Acting Chief of 
the third division of the Chancellerie Imperiale. The 
letter addressed to Baron Drenteln by the secret com- 
mittee is thoroughly characteristic. It states that 
they do not ignore the fact that personally Baron 
Drenteln has no fear of death, and chat he has but 
one tie or affection npon earth, the object of that 
affection belng his daughter. The committee resolve, 
therefore, to strike the general through the person of 
hia daughter 1” A. W. K. 


THE IDEAS OF THE FRENOH REVOLU- 
TION. 


The following translation embraces the chief arti- 
cles of the celebrated ‘Declaration of the Rights of 
Man,” which was framed by the French Constituent 
Assembly and ratified by King Louls XVI., in Sep- 
tember, 1791, as a part of the new Constitution :— 


“AET. 1. Men are born and remain free and 
equal. Social distinctions can be founded only upon 
common utility. 

“ArT. 2. The end of all political association la the 
preservation of the natural and indefeasible rights 


of man. These rights are: liberty, property, secu- 
rity, and realstance to oppression. 

“Ant, 3. The principle of all sovareignty realdes 
expressly In the nation. No body, no Individual, can 
— authority which does not emanate expresaly 

m it. 

“ABT. 4. Liberty conalsta in the power of doing 
everything which does no injury to another: thus 
the exercise of the natural rights of each man has 
no limita but those which assure to other members 
of society the enjoyment of the same rights, These 
limits can be determined only by law. 

“ABT, 6. Law has the right of forbidding only 
actions injurious to society. Whatever is not for- 
bidden by law cannot be prevented, and no oné can 
be constrained to do that which It bas not ordained. 

“ABET. 6. Law is the expression of the general 
will All citizens have a right to concur personally 
or by thelr representatives in its formation. lt 
ought to be the same for all, whether it protects or 
whether it punishes, All citizens are equal in its 
eyes, are equally admissible to all dignities, places, 
and public employments, according to their capaci- 
tles, and with no other distinction than that of their 
virtues or thelr talents. 

“Arr. 10. No one should be disturbed for his 
opinions, even religious ones, provided that their 
manifestation does not trouble the order established 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

BY L. k. WASHBUEN. 
Masonry originated in Boston in 1788. 
Lorimer has gone and Duryea has come, 
Lassalle was the father of German Socialism. 
The people of Iceland are mainly Lutherans. 
Five hundred newspapers are printed In Rusala. 
Gen. Dix wished no pomp or parade at his funeral. 


The Americans smoked nearly two billion cigars 
last yonr, 


It looks as though David was to have a successor in 
Rothschild. 


New York and Philadelphia are to have children’s 
synagogues. 


Some people seem to live with charity toward none, 
with malice for all. 


One-half of the youth of France are educated by 
the religious orders. 


Jullian Hawthorne goes to a New Jerusalem Church 
in the north of London. 


The Japanese are imitating Western nations in the 


style of furnishing their houses. 


The Dead Sea is being made into a means for the 
manufacture of chlorate of potash, 


The French government has excluded the religions 
orders from teaching in the schools. 


The Italians have formed a democratic league for 
the attainment of universal suffrage, 


The principal attendants at the church of Father 
Hyacinthe are Americans and English. 


‘Tennyson was paid for his last poem, contalning 
one hundred and twenty-seven lines, $1500. 


A daughter of Joaquin Miller was a dancer at 
Baldwin’s theatre, San Francisco, last winter. 


The fire drill, used to produce fire by friction, is 
considered the oldest implement in the world. 


Bismarck prohibits German papers printed in the 
United States from belng brought into Germany. 


George Eliot saya: To have once acted 
seems a reason why we should always be noble.“ 


B. F. Underwood will lecture at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Sunday evening, May 11; at Belolt, Ohio, May 18. 


An autograph letter written by Benedict Arnold 
2 sold at a recent auction in this city for thirty 


Hamburg, Germany, has anthorized the practice of 
—— where the friends of deceased parsons 
wish It. 


Mr. O. B. Frothingham’s society does not care to 
hear any preacher In the place of their minister while 
he ls absent. 


It is rumored that the lost art af hardening copper 
60 28 to bear a cutting edge has been rediecovered by 
Dr. J. 8. Meyer. 
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@reat Britain has thres thousand two hundred and 
sixteen steamers,—more than six times as many as 
thé United States. 


American street-cars are used In most of the cities 
of Europe, and in India, New Zealand, Australia, 
and South America. 


Some of the early editions of Tennyson’s poems 
have just been sold at auction In London, one volume 
ead em as high as $205. 


The Wesleyans have fourteen churches in Northern 
Italy, eleven in Southern Italy, with six hundred 
und sixty Sabbath-schoo! scholars. 


The of Marseilles are in the habit of sound- 
lng. the d knell every Friday in commemoration 


of the publication of Renan’s Life of Jesus. 

In the Rasian Church there are no less than one 
hundred thousand persons in holy orders, and very 
many of them are in a condition of beggary. 

The Chicago clergymen are moring to secure n 

on of secular business in that city on Sun- 
days. Better shut up some of the churches. 


The scientific work that was to astonish the world, 


which M. Thiers left, peewee to be only e masa of ex- 
ploded heresies, and therefore will not be printed. 


Lord Basconsfield is to be presented with a laurel 
crown which is to cost two hundred and twenty 
ne sterling, and ia to be pald for by penny con- 

ations. 


The 8 enjoyed by American Protest- 
ants, of holding religious meetings in a public hall, 
in Prague, has been taken away by the Austrian 
authorities. 


During each year of President Buchanan’s term of 
office as Chief Executive of this nation, he paid out 
every dollar of his salary for household expenses and 
benevolent purposes. 


In Italy ihe s is limited to citizens who are 
twenty-five years old, and who pay taxes to the 
amount of a few dollars, Only about six hundred 
thousand persons are allowed to vote. 


The Pope is shortly to publish a document invit- 
ing all the European governments to unite in purg- 
society of the evils which at present beset it, and 

join in an endeayor to stamp out Socialism, 


The oldest and coldest town in the world is 
Jakutsk, In Eastern Siberia. The ground remains 
frozen to the depth of three hundred feet except in 
midsummer, when it thawe three feet at the s 


China has ten million opium-eaters; and the gov- 
ernment has issued an edict, which goes into effect 
next year, making the use or sale of opium puniah- 
able by death, Some of the Chinese must go“ from 
China, or give ap opium. 


Newark people are making fools of themselves over 
the Sunday law. The charches tried to close the 
saloons on the Sabbath, and now the saloons are try- 
ing to stop milkmen, newsboys, droggists, and others 
in their legitimate business. 


Mr, B. F. Underwood, writing from the West, 
where he ls lecturing, says: The highest work of 
the liberal teachers to-day is, in my opinion, to ac- 
quaint the people with the best thought of the day 
on scientific, philosophical, and moral questions.“ 


A nephew of Dean Stanley has joined the Catholic 
Church recently, but it is denied that the Dean him- 
self is taking stepa towards Rome, It does not seem 
to me that he would have to take a great many to get 
there. An Episcopalian is nothing more than a 
washed-out Catholic. 


Capital punishment was abolished In Switzerland 
four years ago, and since its abolition there has been 
such an Increase in crimes of violence, especially of 
murders, that petitions, signed by thirty thousand 
petn for reatoration of the death penalty, have 

n presented to the Federal Council, 


Mr. Alcott- eul Christianity: ‘‘Christianity ls 
the best religion; it fts man. Christ ls the supreme, 
final, and eternal revelation from God, Christ was 
the transcendent, sinless man. The Trinity is lesa a 


mystery than it was, and yet satisfy the Intel- 
lect. “Christ took upon himsel? the sins of others.” 
Captain Ericsson thinks the sun itself has no heat, 
but it is our atmosphere which gives heat by the pas- 
nage of the solar ray through it. He concludes 
that the whole solar system la inhabited by a 
race something like man. That la, all the planets 


which have atmospheres probably have heat, and 
therefore inhabitants. 


— 


It is said that the Harvard students break up, or at 
least shorten, morning prayera at chapel by hiring 
organ-grinders to play outside, Why not act like 
men rather than boys, and refuse to attend such per- 
formances? It ia time that in town meetings, 
in legislatures, in public iS era colleges, and in 
all public institutions was stopped. 


Rev, Mr. Cudworth preached recently on Enoch 
and Elijah, and said: “Elijah went up in a chariot 
of fire. Enoch walked with God and was not, be- 


cause God had taken him; but how le not recorded. 
It is enough, however, to know that he walked with 
God.” But le it enough“ to preach auch stuff as 
this to people in the nineteenth century? 


Wong Ah Lock, one of the Chinese speakers at 
Horticultural Hall, Wednesday ine April 23, 
asid to the audience, “Don’t go ont of the United 
States to civilize people, when right here children 
that can hardly speak say to their father, If you 
don’t shat up, I punch your nose.“ Civilization be- 
gins at home, according to heathen notions. 


Protestant schools have been established in Rome, 
and Leo XIII. is in a troubled state of mind about 
it. He has devoted some of the money sent to him 
for the maintenance of his princely state toward 
having better Roman Catholic schools in the Eternal 
City, and has issued an appeal to votaries of his 
church everywhere to contribute towards thelr sup- 
port. 


The doctrines of the Gallican Catholic Church, 
which Father Hyacinthe is endeavoring to form in 
Paris, are as follows: “‘rejection of Papal Infalllbll- 
ity; election of bishops by the clergy and their con- 

tions; celebration of liturgical offices and read- 

an ot the Bible in the nations! tongue; marriage 

p owad fo priesta, and liberty and morality of con- 
ession. 


The first regular series of newspapers red in 
the British Museum is dated May 23, 1 The first 
advertisement appeared in the columns of the Im; 


tial Intelligencer, printed in 1648. The first illus- 
trated paper was don's Intelligencer, which came 
ont in 1043. The firat daily paper was the Daily 

702. In 1778 ap- 


Courant, published March 11, 
peared the firat Sunday newspaper, called Johnson's 
Sunday Monitor. 


Prof. Swing speaks well of Col. Ingersoll; says a 
good word for theatres and actors; preaches a broad 
umane religion; wants the Sabbath for man, an 
even wishes H. M. S. Pinafore to “sail on.“ He 
praises this popular craft, probably because every 
other Obristian minister in the country wishes it at 
the bottom of the sea. If the theatre ever has a 
chaplain, it will be of no we for anyone to run 

against Prof, David Swing, 


Every little while we hear of the conversion to the 
Roman Catholic faith of some prominent Protestant 
clergyman or la „ and it la generally supposed 
that there are few or no converts the other way. 
But a recent correspondent says that there is a cur- 
rent setting toward the Church of England of persons 
who have Beens bred inthe Papal communion. He 
gives the followlng list of converts, all but one of 
whom were known personally by him: one a chap- 
lain to his bishop, and served afterwards two or thres 
years as curate, Another was 6 —— professor, 
and now Incumbent of a mall benefice. A third 
was a curate of u well-known church. A fourth was 
dean of a Roman Irish Cathedral, and was received 
by the Bishop of Peterborough. A fifth was a Roman 
Catholic army chaplain. And still another was 2 
Jesult, and is now, or recently was, àa London curate. 
A late number of the Dominion Churchman states 
that within a few months eighty-three clergymen of 
differant denominations have been recelved into the 
Church of England, thirteen of whom were Roman 
Catholic priests, 5 


I highly enjoyed a visit to the Free Congregational 
Society of Florence, Massachusetts, on Sunday, April 
27; on which occasion I spoke twice in the soclety’s 
beautiful edifice called Cosmian Hall, to large and 
intelligent audiences. Liberals 8 ought to 
have the example of this society before them, to let 
them see what can be done by faith in free religious 
principles, and by an on that does not bind 
the spirit, but unites the mae and purposes of 
men and women in the work of elevating the world 
socially, morally, and spiritually. In this village of 
lesa than threes thousand inhabitants, the liberals 
have a building costing forty thousand dollars, and 
by far the finest structure In the . in which to 
hold thelr meetings and enjoy the advantages of soclal 
intercourse. Regular Sunday speaking is sustained 
by the society, and a Sunday-schoo! is carried on In a 
manner and with a succeas that is highly flattering to 
the superintendent, the teachers and pupils alike. I 
have seen nothing more encouraging to our cause 
than the Free Congregational Society of Florence. 
To those who have lost faith in the tical power 
of Free Religion, I would say, Go to Florence and see 
what earnest, determined, liye men and women can 
do, and then go and do likewise,” 


A story is told of a Kentucky girl who had agreed 
to elope with a lover whom her parents refused to 
admit to the house. She descended the ladder in 
the night and started with him on horseback. “‘Now 
on ses how much I love you,” she said; ‘you will 
always a true and kin 
He answered gruffly, Perhaps I may, and pas 8 
not.“ She rode in sllence a few minutes, when she 
suddenly exclaimed: “Oh, what shall we do? I have 
left my money behind me in my room!’ Then,“ 
d he, we must go back and fetch it.“ They 
Were soon again at the house, the ladder was again 
placed, the lady remounted, while the ill-natured 
over remained below. But she delayed to come, 
and so he gently called, Are you coming?’ when 
she looked out of the window and said, Perhape I 
may, and perhaps not“; and then shut down the 
window. 


husband, won't you?” 


Gommanicafions. 


WOMAN AND OHBISTIANITY. 
Epirogs OF THE InpEx:— 

Will L. B. Farrar, M. D., please accept thus pub- 
licly the thanks of one woman for hie fearless and 
truthful statement of the position of all women rela- 
tively to Christianity, in the very refreshing paper 
written for your columne entitled “O on and 
Creator’ P 

It certainly will be a satisfaction to me thus to ex- 
press my pleasure in the perusal of the article, and to 
substantiate the statements to which I refer;. namely, 
“Intelligence and not the saliva of a god has opened 
their eyes [speaking of the advanced atheistic 
women], they sea the wrong and debasement 
which superstition, f. 8, every form of a pretended 
revealed religion, has brought apon the race and espe- 
cially upon woman, She has little reason to thank 
Christianity for her present elevation. It has come 
to ber through sclentific and moral enlightenment in 
denial and subversion of many 2 and prac- 
tices taught in the Christlan’s books. Has 
any advocate of woman’s right to an eqmality before 
the law, her right to use her abilities of mind and 
body in any useful employment, demanded it be- 
cause the Jewish and Christian Scriptures teach it? 
On the contrary, woman’s best friends and most 
efficlent hel are Infidels and those who acknowi- 

but a slight allegiance to these divine oracles.”’ 

owever shocking this sentiment may have ap- 

to those persons who are forever prating of 

the debt the human race owes to revealed on for 
aids to progress, It will seem still more for 
women to rise up and corroborate It. In justice to 
the liberalized thought of to-day, and to the heroines 
and heroes who have battled prejadice and supersti- 
tion and promulgated a Lg ae for women never 
advocated in any scripture, she must however speak 
out her testimony to the truth of Dr. Farrar’s atate- 
ments, 


Looking back (I need no farther than my own 
ree I see women fo by chains woven out of the 
stuff found in the Bible of the Christian religion, 


belngs 

but in the narrowing and humiliating 
and-so must be done or left undone by her because 
she was a woman. She feels yet ingrained into her 
very being the curse of a long-continued rejoicing 
that a man child“ has been born, and a long-con- 
tinned regret that only à girl“ has come into the 
world, “born to trouble as the sparks fly upward,” to 
vaa ya pa rh ae man’s bounty, a slave of his 
appetites, a 5 cringing, or pam creatare, 
who must be content with what few crumbs of affec- 
tion or gifts of materlal goods her special man- lord 
and master would selfishly grant in return for her 
love and attention to his material wants, happy If she 
escaped the bratal cruelty many of her sisterhood 
suffered. Her Impulses for action were restricted to 
the words or deeds compassed In regulating domestic 
acain or acting on a committee of social church- 
wor 

In my time I have seen and have felt all this. It 
was the usual life of woman. I can. recall and re- 
count the prominent persons who pointed out to 
woman a higher, truer, broader, freer life than this. 
These men and these women, the pioneers in the 
woman’s movement, recelyed little at first but the 
scorn of sectarian prejudice, and the denouncements 
of the Bible believers, who had been drilled Into the 
doctrins of woman’s debasement, Who were the 
defenders of these ploneers? They ware few in 
number; they were the infidel men for the most part; 
that little unorganized band of a half-dozen Individ- 
uals in a community, who had arrived at conclusions 
concerning creeds and dogmas which are now taught 
from the most liberal of our pulpita. A woman who 
was an avowed freethinker at that time (lees than 
fifty years ago) was a rare belug Indeed, soclaily os- 
tracized. So this little band of infidels alone would 
rally to the standard of woman’s progress; would at- 
tend a meeting which was to be addressed by a re- 
former, even If It was s woman; would extend to her 
all the hospitality they dared to do without cal 
down upon themselves the righteous indignation 
the religions element of their households, with their 
charity, which could cover any ain bat that of uphold- 
ing a strong- minded woman, and whose jealousy was 
ready to construe any attention pald by a man to one 
of these terrible women-creatures into something of a 
criminal nature. 


This is no fiction of the imagination eager to paint 
a one-sided picture of the past. Experience painfally 
| pepe the picture lu even more glaring colors than 

care to use; for my dear old father was one of this 
noble-minded class to whom [ am endeavoring to do 
a simple act of justice, I would that I had dared 
before ha died to do this. I shall never cease to 
reproach, not only myself, but that Christianity which 
Bo polsoned me with prejudice, that during his life I 
condemned Aim and ignored the fine qnality of liberal 
thonght promulgated by him. The high principles 
which actuated throughout a long, useful, honest 
life (honest to his own hurt) made his death-bed s 
holy scene, filling his dying moments with 2 supreme 
resignation to the rule of universal law, and held in it 
no hope of a hereafter where he should be known for 
what he was, to compensate him for going through 
one world under social ostracism, forever stigmatized 
with the name of infidel. 

These same thoughts, these same principles, this- 
very name ‘‘infidel,’’ no! receives the same meed 
of scorn and indignity of forty years ago; but there 
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fill attaches enough of it to the adyocates of free- 

ought for ita exponents to rally to ita support, I 
rejoiced when I read this vindication of infidels in 
Dr. Farrar’s article, and deslred to add my simple 
word to supplement his candid position, and confirm 
the truth of his remarks touching the obligation 
woman owes to ‘infidels.’ 

The Infidel ls no longer stoned with superstitious 
missiles. I heard Col. Robert Ingersoll, the high- 
priest of infidelity, lecture Jast Sunday evening. a 
old-time infidels were mild-mannered religlonlsta 
compared to this one, with his humorous ridicule of 
old Bible-stories and myths that need just this sort 
of 1 — to ＋ eon in many minds the inborn 
and inbred notions of the past of the so-called revela- 
tions. To this man, crowds listen night after night. 
Talk about progress! Forty years ago, yes thirty, 
there would not have been a woman seen at an In- 
fidel’s lecture. Well, now it is fashionable, and the 
first ladies in soclety go and laugh and enjoy the 
truths that once sent men to the stake for the saying. 

Col. Ingersoll is a fearless man; but it is easier to 
be fearless now than when he was young. While 
happily i eg the mlstakes, frauds, and foibles of 
Scripture, he {a always a forciblechampion of woman, 
and In no point does his telling joke carry dee 
conviction than when showin * how woman 
been shamed and humiliat rough Scriptural 
teaching. No finer sentiments, none more full of 
clear and healthy truth, have syer been uttered in 
pulpit or on platform than are those to which he 
gives expression lu reference to woman and her ad- 
vancement. “When women reason,” he saya, and 
dimpled babes are cherished In the lap of philosophy, 
superstition will rece) ve Ita death-blow,” 

All honor then to the Infidels and to all other lib- 
eral teachers who have atriyan to give woman the use 
of her reason, who have etriven to lift her from the 
lower realm of feeling ; and may every woman who 
now finds herself paining a foothold upon that ladder 
which shall lift her, round by round, up into the 
breezy 558 of healthy freedom aud endeavor, 
not only do honor to her helpers by words, but go 
and teach likewise, until it becomes a possibility that 
“dimpled babes shall be narsed in the lap of philoso- 
phy,” and a new generation of women shall begin the 
moral regeneration of the world. 

AMELLA W. BATE. 

MILWAUKEE, April 17, 1879. 


LEGALIZING THE SOOIAL EVIL. 


DEAR Me. Ansor:— 

I should find it a difficult task to express the inter- 
est I feal, and the sympathy also, In the moral views 
yon advocate in THE INDEX, and the admirable 
manner in which you present them. I look upon 
your paper as the vanguard of truth-seekers, I may 
not, indeed do not, sympathize with the gronnd 
you take as to the prevailing teachings of Christ, but 
your blows aimed at Christianity aa interpreted by 
the Church from the inception of Christianity down 
to our own times, I fully endorse. I do not find that 
you undervalue the great founders of any religion of 
any nation, and to me it seems in better keeping to 
alm assaults at ecclesiastical abuse rather than at the 
wonderful Judean youth, whose teachings are so in 
unison with your own high moral ideas, and, to use 
your own phrase (which is apt and to the point), 
with the Consensus of the Competent through all 
the agea. That you reverence Zoronster, Confuelus, 
Buddha, ete., is natural; that you are severe upon 
Obrist, is evidence hayon exact from him a higher 


paee tion of truth a more lucid expositi f 
t. This in passing, ci 


My object in writing you Isto give a view, such as 
women perceive, in the ominous question of licens- 
dng prostitution. It Is a palnful * to broach, 
‘but the time has gone by for us to shrink from the 
discussion of any question involving the best inter- 
-ets of humanity. It seems strange that a class of 
scientific men should be found to give their sanction 
to a measure so repugnant to the very essence of 
womanhood, at a time when the whole country Is 
alive to the evils of intemperance ‘growing out of 
thie same system of licenses, which involves a liberty 
far less destructive to public morals than that to 
which I refer, and the raising of a revenue from a 
dees revolting source. It ia first and foremost an ont- 
rage against women, which I will consider briefly 
under several heads. 

1. The consent of human reason. The testi- 
mony of the wisest and ‘best of mankind, both men 
and women, has been in favor of a pure, chaste 
life. The inculcations of religions ss well as moral 
Adeas have branded sexual license as not merely an 
indecorum, but as criminal; therefore, no legislation 
‘Can annul the higher law of Purity. 

2. Law is the conscience of the masses. What 
the law sanctions the ignorant and unthinking con- 
ceive to be right. Hence, if prostitution be l- 
ized the sense of Its odium disap 

8. Law imparts dignity to what it confirms. If 
an assemblage of t grava and honorable 14 In 
thelr combined wisdom, concelve that the Interests 
of the conntry and the well-being of society demand 
that a certain number of women be set aside to pro- 
mote these Interests and this well-belng, there 
should no stigma adhere to tue class. They become 
saviors or martyrs, They must at least be regarded 
as professionals, in the same ba i ges lawyers, 

ministers are so considered, as conservators of 

4. £ legal sanction to what is in itself immoral, 
wicked, and destructive to all that is intuitively pure 
dm the human mind will tend to unsettle and cor- 
rapt the moral sense of the people. 

. _ It implies thet man Is not morally responsible; 
that he is by nature brutal; that licentiousness is so 
auch the law of his life that he cannot restrain his 


passions within the bounds of reason and common 


eceney. 

6. It will corrupt our boys and young men by re- 
leasing them from moral restraints; the religious 
and ethical training of discerning mothers will be 
neutralized by the fact that law, the wisdom of the 
Fathers of the Republic, has decided that a pare life 
is neither desirable nor poasible to a man, 

7. It will outrage common decency by releasing 
debauchery from its ordinary checks, such as secrecy 
and the fear of disease; consequently, It will become 
open and unrebuked, g 

8. It ls an insult to womanhood. It ignores her 
moral responelbillty. It implies that she ls by natura 
a weak, d ed being, created solely as an append- 
age to man,—to minister to his uncurbed and debas- 
ing passions. It stalns the sanctities of the marriage 
relation. It blurs the consecrations of wifehood. 
It degrades the office of maternity. It makes all the 
relations of sex akin to the most revolting vice. 

Aab opelees, degrada el lepers, Pe all Shs 

; hopeless, social lepers, whom all the 
multitudinous seas cannot wash clean, nor all the 
gume of Arabia restore to womanly aweetness. 

10, It creates an acknowledged class of hope- 
lessly irreclaimable women; a caste degraded pub- 
licly; tolerated as such In the intereste of govern- 
mental revenue; a class made up of depraved 
outcasts, branded, shunned, and abhorred, while 
men, who made them euch, not only escape the pen- 
alty of disease and loss of character, but may sit in 
our halls of legislation and courts of law and pro- 
nounce judgment upon their victims. 

11. It strikes at the root of all that is dignified in 
1 all that is hopeful in moral growth and 

in religion. It treats with contempt the laws 
thet govern our material being, and the beautiful 
saying of St. Paul that the y ls the temple for 
the Holy Ghost to dwell In.“ 

12. It will create an army of dissolute officials, 
whose habits of mind no less than official duty will 
lead them to suspect any and every woman whom 
poverty, toll, or the stress of emergency may compel 
to be in the street at au unreasonable hour to be a 
clandestine prostitute, and she may be dragged into 
one of the examining hosplials, and her modesty 
and character ontraged by having a clean bill of 
health forced upon her. 

18. It will put wives and daughters of stainless 
virtue at the mercy of sworn detectives, malicious 
informers, and unscrupulous libertines, who may 
with impunity pnt them under the ban of the law by 
any species of perjary and false testimony. 

14. It violates the principle of self-ownership, re- 
2 in our courts of law as a protection to even 

e most fallen of the sex. 

15, It violates the very principle of our Constitu- 
tion, which declares the right of the people to be 
secure in their persons, houses, papers, and effects 
against unreasonable searches and seizures; nor 
shall any criminal be compelled to witness agalnst 
himself,“ ete, 

16. No chaste woman can encounter one of these 
unholy licensed prostitutes without the blosh of 
shame covering her face, and without a glow of indig- 
nation at the unmanliness of men, who by their legis- 
lation have thus branded and publicly d ed them. 

17, It will authorize locations In which all the 
appliances of art and luxury will combine to seduce 
our youth and lead them astray; where vice will be 
shameless, and virtue be scouted as a weakness, 

18. Finally it is not in keeping with the growing 
intelligence of the age, the r of science, 
and the better understood laws of life, It outr 
the womanly sense of wives and mothers, and strikes 
at the foundations of the household by rendering 
licentiousnesa easy and respectable. 

Such manifest evils arising from a measure that 
outrages all womanly sense, and ought to cover Its 
supporters with shame, must be met with unquali- 
fied reprebension. Better, according to the old Jew- 
ish method, stone the woman who offends than by 
this monstrous acceptance of her install her profes- 
sion a8 a public necessity, and still farther brand and 
degrade her, casting upon her the entire odlum, 
while her partner in guilt eecapes uublamed. 

ELIZABETH OAKES SMITH. 


LIFE TASKS, 


Arnold, a lad residing in a small German town, 
had early given indications of remarkable musical 
talent, and his father one day making a journey to a 
neighboring city took the boy with him, and having 
heard of a distinguished musician who was organist 
at the cathedral, and who also taught a few scholars, 
he took occasion to call upon him and ask his ad vice 
as to whether the boy’s abilities would justify him in 
giving him a thorough musical education, After ex- 
pro teyeg is decision r and fe master 
agreed to take charge of the pupll, but only on one 
condition. This was, that he would bind himself by 
a solemn promise never to attempt to play anything 
that was not sot before him as his oppolnted task. 
The condition seemed eo essay that Arnold readily 
gave the promise and he soon entered upon his du- 
ties. His talent had already been somewhat culti- 
vated, and he was inclined to be vexed when he 
found that the first lessons put before him ware of 
the very simplest kind, and ao trivial that It seemed 
as if a child might master them In a single day. 

As time went on, and the dally tasks still consisted 
only of the old familiar exercises, he often found it 
hard to be r or obedient; and when s year had 
gone by and he was still forbidden to play anything 
but the same wearisome repetitions, it was not easy to 
resist the temptation to break the promise he had so 
freely given, and by a bold 1 of his abilities to 
prove to his teacher the talent he felt sure he did not 
give him the credit for. In his little world he met 


companions who, with even less practice than himself, 
would play before admiring audiences, and bright 
eyes md rosy lips spoke that sweet applause ao grate- 
ful to the heart, especially of youth; while he must 
perforce acknowledge that he was not yet sufficiently 
advanced in his atudies to be permitted to exhibit his 
accomplishments; and he could read in those same 
bright eyes the word the 7 forbore to utter, 
“Dunca!” Truly it was hard; but still through 
many heart-burnings, many strong temptations and 
ambitions longings, he kept bravely to his obligation. 

Thus three years wore AVA, and his progresa was 
eo gradual that it was hardly 9 at he 
knew he knew thoroughly, and he grew more and 
more to have confidence in his teacher, and more 
modest ideas of his own acqulrements, though the 
inward consciousness of power all unused never for- 
sook him. It was not often that the master seemed 
to notice the boy’s restlessness. One day, however, 
as they stood together before the organ, he looked up 
and sald quietly, Did you ever reflect that this great 
instrament, with all its wonderful capacities, ls much 
like a body without asoul? All its powers are as 
nothing, if there be no adequate force behind or 
within It to give them expression. Never allow 

ourself to believe that the time la lost which ia used 
n the ering of that force, but employ the time 
faithfally, aud remember that from the wise concen- 
tration and repression of power come many of the 
strongest and sweetest, the most sublime as well as 
the most beneficent things of life.” 

There now began to preparations made for a 
great musical festival to be held ln the cathedral, and 
there was mach excitement among the studenta when 
{t became known that some of them were to be called 
upon to assist upon the occasion, It was hardly in 
the sue. of > oy like Arpoi ta kat ifion a 
p oi appointment snd envy the glowing hopes 
Ende anticipations of his fellow-puplla, as he thought 
what might have been his fortune if opportunity had 
been allowed him in time. It was too late now; he 
must walt; surely the time would yet come, 

The day arrived, and the vast cathedral was 
thronged with the rank, wealth, talent, and beauty ` 
of the city. There were many excellent selections to 
be performed, but one which was to be the master- 
piece and crown of the whole was to be given on 
the organ, it was supposed by the master himself. 
Indeed, whose hand but his had the skill or the dar- 
ing to attempt such a task? Bat as Arnold stood 
looking on when the time came, he felt atouch upon 
his shoulder, and the voice of his master bade him 
take the place at the instrament. The boy looked 
up in incredulons amazement. What! his unskillful 
hand to play this grand composition? hie poor un- 
tried powers to be put to this divine work? He drew 
back bewildered, but the strong hand forced him to 
the seat, and as he hurriedly glanced at the page be- 
fore him he took courage as he saw that the piece 
began with one of the simple exercises which had 
become so familiar to him. Tremblingly he touched 
the notes, but as he went on, his touch grew firmer 
and bolder, and more and more he put his heart into 
his work as he found that of all that most difficult 
plece there was not a line which he had not practiced 
daily, and the sole difference was one of arrangement. 
His heart swelled within him as the truth flashed on 
his mind that his teacher had after all appreciated 
him at his true worth, and had guided and taught 
him as he had indeed taught no other; that of all the 
homely pee | of the past, not one moment had 
been lost, an his wearisome tasks were suddenly 
transformed Into joy and beauty. Soon he pow 
inspired with the greatness of hle theme. th 
ever fresh delight, as he swept the keys with ever 
bolder hand, while new powere seemed born within 
him, he forgot himself, and but one thought - 
sessed him,—to Interpret aa divinely sa he t 
this grand, sweet message to the human soul. As 
the last magnificent burat of harmony died away, 
peal after peal of applause broke from the assembly, 
and the boy arose to meet what was still more grate- 
ful to him, the approving eye of the master. No 
longer a dunce, but a genias—a hero! Was not this 
a triumph to toll for, to walt for? The long trial 
was over, and it was with the keenest pleasare that 
he reflected that no consclousness of a broken prom- 
ise rose up to shame his secret soul. In the years of 
success that came to him, he never had reason t» re- 
gret that wearlsome time when all unconsciously he 
acquired not only the skill of the artist, but all those 
higher experiances of obedience, patience, labor, and 
sacrifices withont which there la no true success, no 
true happiness. 

Since what we call the {lls of life are inevitable, 
and “man is born to trouble as the sparks fly up- 
ward,” it ls surely wisest and best to win from them 
as far as we may every possible fruit of blessing. If 
we could look upon every mean task, every pet 
duty, every trial and temptation, every trouble an 
sorrow only as the simple but necessary exercises set 
us by the hand of the Divine Master, to be endured 
and learned, and by persistent effort to be overcome; 
if we could — belleve that mighty deeds an 
heroic lives only result from humble, patient toll, and 
faithful obedience to duty, and that contempt, neg- 
lect, or avoidance of the trivial burdens of life meant 
failure and shame when the great and declalve mo- 
ment of our destiny confronted us,—with what dit- 
ferent ages we should view our common daily and 
hourly drudgeries, and how patiently should we 
work and walt for that occasion which may sooner 
or later, here or hereafter, in God's good time, come 
to ns all! C. APLIN. 

PROVIDENCE, R.I. 


THE WISEST man we ever knew was a Jew who 
remarked: I tall you vat it ish, young man,—I buys 
my egeberience vresh ef’ry day.’’— Baltimore Every 
Saturday. 
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LAR BOOKS on the te side of this 
ee OBTAIN. BOOK NOT N 


be furnished to order. 
Address THE INDEX, 281 Washington Zt., 


Bound VOLUMES OF THE 
INDEX for 


X 1. 2. 


lote for the Past Year, are now read 
olivery at this Office, Bont, by axprosa 


N ice y in 
En INDEX, zi Wash- 
M. J. BSAVAGE’S NEW NOVEL, 


Bluffton, 
Describing in a very interesting way the 
processes of mental evolution by which a 
— Orthodox minister becomes radical. 
Price $1.50. 
Also, by the same author, 


The Religion of Evolution: 


“An exposition of religion in the light of 


the most advanced scionce. A brave and 
reverent thinker.""—London Ji x ce 
$150. Address THE INDEX, Washing- 
ton Btreet, Boston. 


Unity. 


y ip o 


A COMPLETE SET of INDEX TRACTS, 
from No. 1 to 15 Inolusive, will be mailed to 
any addrees on the prepayment of 80 CENTS, 

THE INDEX, 
No. 271 Washington 5t., Boston, Maas. 


T HE INDEX 
IN ENGLAND. 


THE INDEX will be forwarded free by post 
to art of the United Kingdom on re- 
an annual Fe gy of Fifteen 

For Half Tear, Eight Shillings. 
Remittances should be made by Interna- 
tional ED, Oriar payable to Francis Elling- 


wood Ab 
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CHOICE LITERATURE. 
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@ HALL, London d, for 
the right to publish an "American Editan of 


The Fortnightly Review, 


Edited by JOHN MORLEY, 


and aré now publishing this celebrated 
Honnir 6, from a special duplicate 
eet of plates, which are forwarded 


Bend to Office at l Washington Be. Boston, Maas., 
TRACTS. 
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Higginson. Enlarged edition. 


Iv. RENTAL, by Theodore Par- 


TRANSCEND) 
ker. Never before published. 
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Answer in Four Parts: 1. Bunday in 
the Bible. 2. Sunday in Church 
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REASON AND REVELATION, by W. J. Potter. 
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OF THE INDEX 
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on application at thia „ PRICES—vol- 
umes for 1871 and 1872, volumes for 
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THE INDEX AS AN 


ADVERTISING MEDIUM, 
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«+, THE INDEX is the best advertising 
medium which I have tried.... 
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“A work of culture and taste; it will be 
r ves the eublimest 


lessons of manh in simple language 
of a ohid ”— Republican. 


BELIEFS Aa 


OF THE 
. 12mo, Cloth, 61.00. 


ALISM IN NEW ENG- 
With sketches and 
studies of Emerson, — Parker, Mar- 
garet Pe the Brook- rom Commn- 
etc. 8vO, Cloth extra, steel por- 

frail of the author, 85.56 
THE LIFE OF THEODORE PAREEER. 8yo. 

With Portrait, $3.00. 

The New York Tribune closes a four and a 
half column review of this book by saying: 
“It holds up a remarkable specimen of ro- 
dust esa whose form and lineaments 


dan be studied with equal advantage 
and foe.“ by 


THE ORADLE OF THE CHRIST. A 
in Primitive Christian! 


© New Testament, as the key to the de- 
yelopment of Christianity from Judaiam 
Ooctavo, Cloth, $1.75. 


Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 
THE INDEX 251 Washington gt., Boston, 
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Three Dollars a Year. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 


Votume 10. 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, MAY 15, 1879. 


WHo ze No. 490. 


LIBERAL LEAGUE PLATFORM 


For the Presidential Election of 1880, 
ADOPTED AT BUCHESTER, R. x., OCT. 26, 1877. 


„ TOTAL SmramaTiON OF Onu¹rr̃ AnD Srarz, to be 
i teed by amendment of the United States Constitu- 
fon: including the equitable taxation of church property, 
secularization of the public echools, abrogation of Babba- 
tarian laws, abolition of chaplaincies, prohibition of put- 

measures ri n 2 = pots 

sam 
vil, political a e eke, b 2 
their equal civil, an ous : 

anteed by amendment of the United States Constitution 
ted States courts ; 


eahool 

15 u ichen a elementary education. 
„B. Tue nomination of candidates upon the above 
orm was ed to a future Congress of the Na- 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT 


PROPOSED AS À SUBSTITUTE FOR THB 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE u. 8. OONSTITUTION. 


ABTIOLS I. ti 
Buorr Neither Co nor any State shall make 
Pa ~ g an establishment of religion, or faxor- 
ing any particular form of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof; or permitting in any degree a union of 


urch and State, or ting any special privilege, im- 
advantage sect or religious body, or to 
2 of sects or religious bodice; or the 


i poo 
ple of any Btate, either directly or Indirectly, for the sup- 
port of any sect or gious 
ro ht of people peace- 
ò Government for a re- 


or 

vote rendered incompetent to give evid! 
any 1 of i in — — of * 
ho or ah = 


may hold on the subject of religion, No person 
shall erer Ds 


required by law to contribute directly or indi- 
sooty to the su 
which he or she is not a voluntary member. 
Sworn 3.—Nel 


U 1 any tax, or make any p grant, or 
appropria' on, for the . rt, or in ald, of any church, 
religious seot, or denomination, or any school, seminary, or 

tution of learning, in which 


religious order or soot shall be tangh' 
In oh religious rites shall be observed; or for the 
pd at or in aid, of any religious oharity or purpose of 
any geo 


$, order, or denomination whatsoever. 
ahal] have power to enforce the 
various provisions of this Article byappropriatelegisiation. 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 


omand that the empl ent of chaplains in Oon- 

aint s fn the navy and Fulitia, and in 
prisons, amas, ane al oe — supported by 
5 and ublic appropriations for educa- 
tional and charitable 


a sectarian character 
ease, 

demand that all re! services now sustained 
PL hE be abolished; and especially that 
the nso of the Bible in the publio sohools, whether ostensi- 
bly as Stace bank or eraewaly as a book of religious wor- 

2 ro A 
5 Wo demand that the ry Pear ppsa Prosident of 
the United States or by the Governors of various States, 
of all religious festivals and fasts shall N 


of shall be established in Its stead. 
1. we — that all laws directly or indireotly enforo- 
ing the observance of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be re- 


pealed. 
emand that all laws looking to the enforcement of 
—— morality shall be abrogated, and that all laws 
shall be conformed © tae 8 natural morality, 
Te ler not only in the Constitutions of the 
United States and of Bis sayora! — — on — — 
practical administra e BAM z 
an — Christianity or an ether apo- 


The above is the platform of Tam Inpsx, 80 far as the 
editor is fndividually concerned, But no other person, and 
no organisation, cae be ton 8 held respousi- 
dle for it without his or its exp pp oval. ABBOT. 


GLIMPSES. 


“THAT WHICH is not good for the swarm ls not 
good for the bee,“ said Marcus Aurelius; and he 
said much In little. 

TRE Fest LIBERAL LEAGUE of Boston will hold 
ita last monthly meeting for the present season next 
Sunday, May 18, at 3 P. M., at the Woman’s Club 
Rooms, 4 Park Street. Col. T. W. Higginson will 
read a paper on “The Moeting of Extremes.“ All 
who are in sympathy with the objects of this League 
are invited to attend. 

Ir erves us real satisfaction to receive such a mes- 
nage as this from an old subscriber in New Jersey: 
“I take Toe INDEX, not because I always agree with 
it or you, but because it has always been really and 
truly free, open to the discussion of all questions, 
even the ‘free-love’ question. If I thought you 
would be likely to retreat from this position, I should 
discontinue at once] Seelng, however, how strong 
your own convictions are on the aforesaid question, 
I honor more than ever the freedom of THE INDEX.” 


HENeY WARD BEECHER, in a lecture on the 
right of Chinamen to stay in this country, and be 
protected by its laws, said: We are told that the 
Chinaman is an Idolator, and that aman who can 
withstend the influences of Christianity, as he has 
done, must not be allowed to associate with Christ- 
fans. We had stoned him, and clubbed him, and 
persecuted him, and tried religion upon him in al- 
most every shape; and still he would not embrace it! 
Nevertheless, we were sending hundreds of thou- 
eands of dollars to support missionaries in China.” 


THE Unity says: The editor of the Glencoe Beg- 
ister, Minn., is named Liberty Hall, and sounds like 
one. In =a long editorial, he criticises a minister 
who has been preaching there that ‘Infidelity and 
immorality are inseparable,’ and says, on the other 
hand, ‘Superstition and immorality are the two va- 
grant tramps that have from the beginning been seen 
hand In hand stalking down through the ages.’ He 
saya ninety-five per cent. of the convicts in the 
State Prison at Stillwater are firm believers in the 
doctrines taught by the Church.’”” The weapon 
against infldelity“ put Into the hands of all such 
ministers by the National Liberal League, when lt 
committed Itself to the demand for immoral legisla- 
tlon at Syracuse, has done the liberal cause more 
harm than can be undone by any smart epigram or 
smart statistics, 


RENAN, in his late inangural address, paid this fine 
tribute to the ennobling ethical Influence of science 
upon the minds of its sincere devotees: “And as to 
nobleness of character, how can one accuse science of 
striking at It when he sees the minds that sclence 
forms, the unselfishness, the absolute devotion to life 
work that she inspires and sustains? With the 
saints, the heroes, the great men of all ages we may 
fearlessly compare our men of scientific minds, given 
solely to the research of truth, indifferent to fortune, 
often proud of their poverty, smiling at the honors 
they are offered, as careless of flattery as of obloquy, 
sure of the worth of that they are doing, and happy 
because they possess truth. Great, I grant it, are the 
joya which a firm belief In things divine confera, but 
these the inward happiness of the wise equals, for he 
feels that he tolls at an eternal work and belongs to 
the company of those of whom it is said, ‘Their 
works do follow them.“ 

THIs Is the estimate of Matthew Arnold formed by 
a writer in that very pleasant fortnightly, the Liter- 
ary World; Mr. Arnold belongs to a class of brill- 
fant writers, common in France but very rare in 
England, and which, all things considered, it is to 
the credit of our racial character that it does not 
favor. Broadly stated, the distinguishing feature of 
these writers is thst while there is more sound 


than sense in their remarks, their style, thelr way of 
putting things, is so very admirable, their Intentions 
are so good, and thelr tone of thought is so flattering 
to the cultivated reader, that he allows his eyes to be 
blinded to the real trath of a question, and his good- 
sense so to be lulled to sleep that he is ready, for the 
time, to accept arguments quite without this quality. 
For Mr. Arnold is In his way a sentimentalist, and, 
excellent as his Ideas generally are, one never can 
trust the judgment of a man whose views are 
founded less on reasoning than on a curious mixture 
of Instinctive feeling and of prejudice. Considered 
asa writer upon serious subjects, the bottom diffi- 
culty with him is not that he wilfully shuts his eyes 
to the truth, or that he has an illogical mind, but 
that a certain defect of vision makes it impossible for 
him, to use bie own favorite expression, ‘to ses 
things as they really are.“ Mr. Arnold has another 
peculiarity which is rather French than English, 
namely, this: that he never doubts the worth of one 
of his own opinions because nobody else belleves in 
them. The wind of argument may how! about him, 
and the hail of derision rattle; he heeds nelther, but 
blandly goes his way.“ 


Tse Springfield Republican published these com- 
ments on the Pocasset murder in its Boston letter of 
May 8: “The Pocaseet child-murder touches several 
of the deep chords in public opinion, and is as excit- 
ing, except for the lack of mystery in the case, as the 
Pomeroy affair was a few years since. It is a mon- 
strosity, and yet It reveals a veln of the New England 
character that it is well for us to notles a little before 
we let it pass into the quick forgetfulness that awaits 
everything in this age, when the daily newspaper 
creates and terminates publicity by its swift-succeed- 
ing waves of news and gossip, The religious fanati- 
cism which led the Freemans to murder their own 
child Is a distinct trait of our people, —leas noticaable 
now, and perhaps less active, than it was when our 
ancestors whipped Quakers and hung witches, but 
existing always In one gulse or another among the 
descendants of the Puritans. In the old times it was 
an Intolerant spirit of persecution among a powerful 
class of the people; in the wretched clan of fanatics 
at Sandwich, without power except over their own 
families, it shows itself in the cruel bigotry which 
delights in sacrifice, even to the extent of making the 
father kill the child with his own hand. At such a 
deed Nature has always shuddered, but the prevail- 
ing religion has more than once upheld it; upon the 
abominable theory that the Delty is an angry and 
blood-thirsty being, to whom the most exqulelte 
cruelty of human sacrifice is a sweet offering, The 
story of Abraham falls just short of this; but the 
story of Iphigenia, slaughtered on the beach at Aalis, 
by the order of the priest and the consent of her 
father, stood out, among the ancients as the acme of 
religious crime, agalnst which philosophers Ilke Lu- 
eretlus made the most indignant protest. 

“480 much to guilt Religion could persuade,’ 

said he In his stately Latin, after describing the scene 
of the maiden’s death. And now wa have close by 
our doors, amid the sand and pine woods of Oape 
Cod, a Massachusetts Iphigenia sacrificed In circum- 
stances to make the blood run cold, and with the 
poor girl’s mother even consenting to her death! It 
is a reduction to bloodiest absurdity of some propos 
tions that are only too common in the traditional 
theology,—and many that abhor the crime may see 
the dark shadow of thelr own dogmas In its ominous 
light. It is hard to predict what the fate of the 
wretched parents will be, but the case itself will 
polson our annals for awhile, as the Pomeroy mur- 
dere did, and probably the father and mother will 
find thelr way into our State Prisons, at Concord and 
Sherborn, If Warden Chamberlain does not succeed 
In burning up his whole concern in the next six 
months,” 
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Issued to the Prosident and Secretary on behalf of 
the Florence Liberal League, 
Syracuse, N.Y.—President, John W. Truesdell; Secretary, 
Mrs, Nettie C. Truesdell, 
Issued to the President and Secretary on behalf of 
the Onondaga County Liberal League, 
ALBANY, N.S oF coeideht, Thomas J. Hennessey; Secre- 
Thomas Dugan. 
Issued to the President and Secretary on behalf of 
the Albany Liberal Association. 
BOTOx, Mass.—Prealdent, Rev. M. J, Savage; Secretary, 
Miss Jane P. Titcomb. 
Issued to the President and Secretary on behalf of 
the Firat Liberal League of Boston, Masa, 
PAassaio ory „5 J. H. Adamson; Secre- 
tary, F. W. 8. 
Laue to the President and Secretary on behalf of 
the Passaic City Liberal League. 
n a David Prince; Secretary, 
Miss J. M. Moek, 
Issued to the President and Secretary on behalf of 
the Jacksonville Liberal League. 
r Anson C. Allen; Secretary, 
Hume 0. 
Issued to the President and Secretary on behalf of 
the Jefferron Liberal League of Rochester. 
CHELSEA, Maass,—President, J. A. J, Wilcox; Secretary, 
Benj. U. Crandon. 
Issued to the President and Secretary on behalf of 
the Chelsea Liberal League, 


N.B.—The above ls an acknowledgment of the fact that 
à charter is due and will be sent as soon as possible, 
Local Auxiliary Liberal Leagues originally chartered by 
the “National Liberal League” will receive charters from 
the “National Liberal League of America“ without extra 
charge, if they send a certified copy of thelr vote to ac- 
copt the following Invitation :— 

“ Voted, That all Local Leagues that approve the forma- 
tlon of the National Liberal League of America are in- 
vited to dissolve their connection with the old League, 
and to join this League.” 


RESOLUTIONS 


Adopted at the Formation of the National 
L ral L. ue of Ameri Syracuse, 
N. F., Oct, 27, 1878. 


WHEREAS, The Con of the National Liberal 
League, assembled at Syracuse, October 26 and 27, 
1878, to which we were delegates, was radical] 
divided into two parties, one fayoring total repeal, 
and the other opposed to such repeal, of certain laws 
of the United States relating to the circulation of 
obscene literature; and 

Warereas, The whole 88 Was, by the 
osition of the majority and the consent of the minor- 
ity, dropped from the consideration of the present 
Congress; and 

WHEREAS, The subsequent nomination and elec- 
tion of the chief executive officers for the ensuing 
year, including the President, ware made by the ma- 
jority dependent upon their arprenod opinion on the 
question which had been thus disposed of, to the sur- 
prise and deep disappointment of the minority; and 

WHEREAS, The minority cannot but regard this 
action of the majority as a breach of faith and an 
unjust act toward the minority; therefore, 

esolved, That we, the undersigned, protest against 
the animus, alms, and results of auch p ings, 
and hereby withdraw from the session of the Con- 
8, to take such action as we may in the future 
eem advisable. 

Resolved, That we believe that the existing United 
States laws against obscenity need to be reformed 
and amended, being now in several particulars 
oppressive in the modes of administration and in the 

enalties; yet we are in favor of proper laws, b 
Slate and National Governments, against the public 
cation and circulation of obscane literature, tending 
to corrupt the morals of youth. 

The following names were subscribed to the above 
resolutions :— 


K, P. HURLBUT, Altany, N. . Moses Hare, Roc 


a „. F. 
3 GoopYBaR, Cotte $ URBINO, 


hester 
Wesi Newton, 


N.Y. ass. 
2. T. WaTKxrs, Syracuse, N.Y. W. D. HUNT, Scott, N.F. 


NETTIR C. TRUESDELL, Syra- FRANCOIS E. ABBOT, Cambridge, 
cuse, N.F. M 


` ass. 
GueTavus E. GORDON, %- M. N. LADY, Aan. N. F. 

wautee, Jil. J. H. ADams0N, Parait City, 
HARRIET A. MILLS, Syracuse, N. J. 

. BARAR B. OTIS, Boston, Mous. 

W, H. HAMLEN, Boston, Mass, HOPER WHIPPLE, Boston, Mass, 
T. O, GAGE, Fayetteville, N. I. P. G. CRANDO*®, Chelsea, Mass, 
Ë, F. UNDERWOOD, Thorndike, CHARLES ELLIS, Boston, Mass. 
HN W. TRUBEDELL, Syra- 


ass. 0 
CATHERINE C. HuRLBUT, Al- cuse, N. T. 


bany, N.Y. F. STARE, Rochester, N. F. 
EBEN TURK, Chelsea, Mau. JosEPR MoDONOUGH, Albany, 
JOHN NILL, Watertown, N.Y- N. I. 

E A, SAWTELLE, Boston, Mass.™. n N. F. 
THOR, Digan. ‘Albany, F, JOM Preet, Aany, N.Y., . 

AMES B. 5 êr, N, B. 8, Syracuse, N.Y, 

DAVID LARK, „R. FP. HALLOWELL, Boston, 
asa. 1. 


About the Foundation of Morals, 


My DEAR Mr. ABBOT:— 

That there la in the nature of a moral 
law,“ irreversible, Irrepealable, unalterable, I have 
no disposition to deny, any more than to deny that 
there are mathematical truths. How to discover the 
„moral law“ is the question. Has it been discovered 
and demonstrated? Yes, says every church, Its 
foundation is the “will of God,“ and that has been 
revealed,—in the Bible, says the Protestant; lu the 
Holy Catholic Church, says the Roman Catholic. 
This may do for those who can believe it; yet if it be 
true of elther form of revelation, seeing that both 
sects of belief have been so wide-spread, the wonder 
is that the Christian world should not be more moral. 
The wonder is, that the faiths should decay. You 
and I know that such faith is fast becoming impossi- 
ble. But the sincerest of the believers will hardly 
dare deny that good morals are possible without such 
faith. If they are possible, then there must be some 
other foundation. If an infinite will, outside of 
time and space, has not been revealed to the finite 
human mind, it seems quite certain that such a man- 
fest impossibility will never take place. Hence, 
whether we postulate the moral law“ as the will“ 
of the unknowable God, or as a mathematical ne- 
cessity from the nature of things, it can only reveal 
itself to the individual according to his individual 
capacity, just as arithmetic, geometry, chemistry 
do, Let us suppose, for the sake of argument, that 
an individual by natural capacity and the study of 
men and things has been able to fully understand 
and codify the perfect moral law,“ how is he going 
to reveal it, as fully as he himself holds it, to sn- 
other who lacks his capacity for perceiving and be- 
lieving? Can acup hold beyond its capacity ? 

I do not deny the existence of God any more than 
of life, nor the existence of a moral law,“ In the 
abstract, any more than I deny the existence of a 
triangle in the abstract. Buat,— 

Search thou at home, or search abroad, 
“Canst thou by searching find out God?” 
Canst thou, a molecule, grasp the globe? 
Wiser art thou than dear old Job? 

And regarding the term God“ as standing for the 
incomprehensible essence of life, of which I am a 
conscious atom, and the term ‘will of God“ as the 
order or nature of things, of which I am capable of 
seeing only an infinitesimal part, and arding and 
judging, to the best of my ability, of what little I 
do see, Lam disposed to say, if you will excuse the 
thymes,— 

The “fool,"" who says there's no God, is a curse, 

The bigot, who makes Him a fool, is still worse 

(eas probably carries his God in his purse), 
wisdom to know how little we know, 

And bow to discover a friend in a foe. 

Now let us rejoice in whateyer may come, 

And overthrow evil, beginning at home, 

Profoundly believing in what the French call the 
“solidarity of the human as well as in the 
doctrine of growth, both individual and social, I dis- 


claim and deprecate judging any human being by a 
moral law above his 3 {t I am to resolve 
A into an fnexorable moral Rhadamanthus, 
thia world becomes intolerable. Some seventeen or 
eighteen years ago when our country seemed about 
to sacrifice millions of lives to save the Union with- 
out abolishing slavery, I wrote a little ‘family ser- 
mon,“ with no thought of putting it in print, or 
doing more than to express at home a feeling which 
grew out of the terrible crisis. On looking it over 
after having entirely forgotten it, I see that it ex- 
presses some things which I wish to say in the pres- 
ent crisis, when old superstitions seem to be plotti 
as desperately to maintain the slavery of soul an 
conscience, as avarice then did to maintain the 
slavery of muscle, and so I offer it, if it meets your 
approbation, to the readers of THE INDEX. 


Yours truly, ELIZUR WRIGHT. 
Boston, May 6, 1879. 


How bad ought we to feel when People do 
Wrong? 

We read in a very old book of s prophet who felt 
so bad at what he thought the wickedness of every- 
body around him that he went into the wilderness, 
sat down under a juniper tree and wished he might 
die. The old book says that the Lord of Hosts, for 
whose cause he had been very jealous, did not grant 
his prayer for death, but, after a very sublime con- 
versation upon the subject, sent him back about his 
business, y people worship the old book, and, 
certainly so far as the good sense of this story is con- 
cerned, they have some reason. 

The old prophet aforesaid, according to the atory, 
had good cause enough to go into the wilderness, 
whatever he may have had for hia despondent feel- 
inge under the juniper tree, for the king had killed 
his comrades, without exception, as he supposed, and 
threatened to kill him. But it was not that he 

eved about so much, but that the king had thrown 

own the altars and the poo had forsaken the cov- 
enant, by which he meant the service of these altars. 
That was the body of the crime and the killing of 
the prophets only the color of it, evidently, in his 
eyes. Nowadays we 1 with his feelings 
about the slaughter of hla Sellow prophete, but can’t 
manage to see how he need have felt so very bad 
about what had happened to the cause of the Lord 
of Hosts by the overthrow of the altars, 

Though all Taa are but one thing, and there is 
nothing we can think of which ia not of & plece with 
all the rest, yet there are systems or sides of things 
throughout the universe that shadow forth, reflect 
back, or resemble each other. Of course, I am speak- 
ing of the universe of life and thought; for as to 
matter or the material universe, it is nothing but the 
dead arena—carpet, saw-dust,—on which the soul- 
living universe proceeds. Of Its own self it is really 
nothing, and has no significance. Without life, 
thought, soul, matter is but a limitless desert, lying 
nowhere. The might-be desert, however, lore 
where we will, is absolutely full of life, that is, of God 
and his creations, independent and dependent life. I 
say things reflect and illustrate each other: north and 
south, east and west, helght and depth, hot and 
cold, pleasure and pain, right and wrong, growth and 
decay, strength and weakness, are sets or pairs of 
ideas that have something in common. hey are 
related. The relation is useful and let us use it. 
The feeling which every good man has when he sees 
anything done which he believes to be wrong bel 
to the family of pain. It is related to the bodily 
aches, and of course has similar uses. Bodily pain 
is a conservative principle, necesaary to resist de- 
struction, to say nothing of Its being the n 
reverse of Phys cal pleasure,—as inseparable from it 
as uphill is from down. In the moral! world, pain 
at seeing wrong and joy at seeing right is the great 
conservative principle. But, as in the physical 
world, the pain may be in excess, or it may exist 
without doing any good. And if the doctors do any 
good in thelr multiplied efforts to Invent and apply 
pain-killers, it may not be altogether wrong to strive 
to limit or moderate the pain, sorrow, and indigna- 
tion of good men at the wickedness around them. 
Why should such pain be endured after a man has 
done the best in his power to set the world right, any 
more than we should have the tooth-ache r the 
peccant stump has been extracted ? 

True enough, saya a voice, there can’t be any use 
in useless pain; but how can we help it? How can 
a good man be comfortable in a totally wicked world, 
any more than a fish on dry land or a cat ina mill- 
pond? Well, perhaps he can’t, Or, If you pl 
certainly, he can’t. I will confess that the ol 
prophet might as well have died, as he proposed, if 
the Lord of Hosts had not succeeded in showing that 
the world from which he had fled was not quite so 
bad as he thought it, and thus counterbalanced his 
pain by the pleasure of sympathizing with the seven 
thousand heroic souls who had not bowed the knee 
to Baal. The Puritans were driven out of merry 
England quite as much by its dancing as by the per- 
secution which endeavored to reduce them to eccle- 
siastical conformity. To them it was a sin to be too 
merry; and {t was therefore intolerably painful for 
them to live in a country where the majority of the 
people were prone to be frolicsome, and the govern- 
ment was wicked enough to allow them to be so, 
This peopled New England with an earnest God- 
fearing race, who took solid pleasure in the most 
d sermons that could possibly be preached. 
The one good and true idea which, among heaps of 
false ones, they brought with, them was, that God's 
will should be done without regard to consequences, 
or at any cost; not what a man might believe to be 
God's will, but his absolute revealed will, for they 
had not the slightest notion of religious liberty or the 
right of conscience, They denied the authority of 
the Pope or any Bishop, but set up instead the 
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authority of an old book, and gave the Individual very 
small latitude of private interpretation, none at all of 
rejection. That ides of the supremacy of the divine 
or higher law took root and grew in New England 
from the frst; and the ides of religious liberty or 
rights of conscience has ted up and grown well 
recently. But the veritable grain of elther kind does 
not yet probably beara proportion to the weeds. 

Now there ls unden ly, In the moral world as 
in the parica world, an absolute perfect law, plan, 
and will of God, towards which all degrees of good- 
ness tend; and every moral belng sees more or less 
of this law, and every one aleo may suppose that he 
sees more than he does, and he may suppose that to 
be law which is not. Now whatever a man really 
believes to be the law of God, or the morally right 
thing, that cannot be violated by himself or anybody 
else within his knowledge without giving him more 
or leas pain. The pre of mind by which tho moral 
right is apprehended ie called conscience, and in 
reality it cannot be supposed to be perfect or Infalli- 
dle In ita judgments any more than the whole mind 
In all its action can be thought perfect or infallible; 
but one thing is certain: that b7 the individual it 
must be regarded as infallible, so far as it judges, for 
it is really the only judge he has,—the soul’s Fichest 
court of appeal. e man who gets all the light he 
can, consults hla conscience and then ita 
verdict as the will of God, as he honestly must, dosa 
it without regard to consequences, is a good man, the 
best man that can be in hia circumstances, even 
though he accepts much second-hand morality that 
is not accordant with the real law of God. On the 
con , the man who, ylelding to ions and appe- 
tites, ards or drowns the volca of conscience, 
and don’t care whether God's will is dong or not, is a 


bad man, even thongh circumstances prevent him 
from doing any barm; a bed man, thongh circum- 
stances should make him a useful ine. The 


good man, having done the best he knows how, ought 
to be happy under the juniper tree of Elisha, or the 
gallows tree of John Brown. 

He should remember, I think, that bad as the 
world la, as far as it may be from what he belleves 
or, if you please, knows to be the will of God, it is 
probably not so far from what it believes to be so, 
though no doubt it is far enough even from that. 

as flowers sometimes grow in the most un- 

lovely places, so there are some things done as they 
onght to be by the worst people. It 22 comfort 
if a thief g off his plunder to give a 
starving child the price of a loaf of b or ty- 
rant who has sold the husband from the wife is kind 
to his own wife and children. Dickens haa done 
some hurt by denying entirely the goodness of a 
class of people who hape think they enjoy a 
monopoly of that article; but he has certainly done 
penal ace ae, ‘ the eines which often 
ple whom every Tegards as de- 

prayed, and who don’t make any —— of salnt- 
=P thi ves. Now notwithstanding Dickens, I 
still balleve in the sainta; not in the Pocksniffs as 
such, nor in humbug as a principle, but in human 
nature in spite of humbug. int think a great 
deal which is taught as Chris ty or religion is 
certainly different from God's verity, and no 
claim to be received as a revelation of that part of 
the spiritual world which Hes beyond the scope of 


good, the humbug which they 
swallow s y tends to make them unlovely. 
Moreover, I eve it possible for men who are con- 
scious that this theology is a humbug, to be never 
theless conscientiously convinced that it la useful to 
those who consclentiously belleve it, and therefore 
* 3 * 5 avow their inp helen of ser 
y even actively propagate the humbug. An 
as charity is always more comfortable than the 
reverse, I cling to this belief as long as I can, both 
in to religion and politics. I see both in 
Ch and State many men whose strength of mind 
cannot be denied, nor thelr erosity of temper, 
who have had all the opportunity in the world to ses 
through certain traditional shams, and who still use 


them with great gravity aud every ap ce of sin- 
cerity. I can’t well help belle That they do so 
conacientionsly and because they good resulta, 


better than they conld get otherwise. In other words 
they convince themselves that it Is the will of God 
that * should delude people or keep them de- 
luded. Perhaps they think the world a Iiftle crazy, 
and not in s condition to take truth unmixed with 
falsehood. I have an entirely different opinion; still 
I don’t and can’t think these conscientious dealers 
in humbug as bad or as hatefal as if they didn’t 
mean well. This is some comfort tome. But even 
if I did not belleve them conscientious, I should 
think I had a right to rejoice in any truth they 
uttered, or any good they did without meaning it. 
In the universe good ls always coming out of evil as 
well as coming up in spite of It, Otherwise I guess 
it would not be, 

In a wicked and perverse and stupid world, or 
what vorily seems to us to be such, after having done 
the best we know how to make everything go right, 
it does not seem to me there can be much use of feel- 
ing bsd if it don’t, There will always be some 
little thi that can be made to go nearly as they 
should. If we can’t purify the Church we can keep 
our doorstep clean, If we can’t free the slaves or 
shat up the rum-shops, we can be merry on Cochit- 
uate water and smilingly show a stranger the road to 
Cambridge Street or to Canada. I think It is fairly 
due to God, who is just as much wiser than we, as 
he is larger and older, after having done the best we 
can, to accept the resalt as the t that could be, 
and be as happy about it as possible. 


THE DECLINE OF INDIVIDUALISM. 

The friends and auditors (we dare not say parleh- 
loners) of Mr. Frothingham in New York recently 
showed of what earnest and cordial cooperation th 
were capable in the complimentary reception whi 
they tendered to that gentleman on the ave of his 
departare for Europe, The occasion was gma by 
the presence of Georga William Curtis, Thomas W. 
Higginson, John W. wick, Oliver J ohnson, and 
many other personal friends and sympathizers. Mr: 
Curtle made one of his captivating apeeches. Mr. 
Frothingham was equally happy in the characteristic 
modesty with which he shielded himself from com- 
pllment and converted the homage of his friends and 
admirers into a tribute to the cause he represented. 
While claiming little credit for himself in the results 
which he recognized, he felt that something had 
been gained In the twenty years of his ministry of a 
value ao inestimable as never to be spoken of with- 
out reverence. There had been a gain in Ilberty, in 
the privilege of free speech and of free action; a galn 
In Intellectual quietness, of better calm, of spiritual 
equlllbrlum. 

If the gain In Intellectual quietness be at all 
doubted, no one can fail to admit that the gain in 
the liberty of free speech ls positive and Mr. 
Frothingham undoubtedly deserves more credit in 
effecting this result than he is willing to take. And 
pee a few have more thoroughly tested the reality 
of this present privil than he. This Increased 
freedom of speed action has been a gain for 
individnalism. It has made Individualism possible. 
Bat it has also displayed its limitations, Its arrogance 
and Insufficiency. And it is a hopeful that these 
defects have come to be recognized and deprecated 
by some of those who have commonly been regarded 
as its Diy wet exponents, 

If Mr. Frothingham’s address at this leave-taking 
should convey to any the idea that he was perfectly 
satisfied with the condition of things, and had at- 
tained all that he thought attainable or desirable, 
this 3 will be easily corrected by reading 
the abstract in another column of his farewell ad- 
dress to his people, delivered two Sundays ago and 
subsequent to the reception of which we speak. His 
discourse is characterized by the New York Times as 
"an address that forms (or will hereafter form) one 
of the most notable utterances of the religious litera- 
tare of thie country.“ It adds also: It is essen- 
tially a frank and open confession of the failure of 
the movement itself, and of its lack of organizing 
8 This remark of the Times is based on Mr. 

thingham’s admission that “the era of individ- 
uallsm is drawing to ita close,” and that we are on 
the verge of an era when o on will be in- 
voked to work out our problems; that the era of 
destraction has passed by, and that the ora of recon- 
struction is dawning; that the 
been done, and that the current o open 
is sotting in the direction of building up, helping 
each other, producing new institutions.” 

We can imagine the glad sense of relief with which 
these words will be hailed in many quarters. For 
once, — our New Tork Ziene 23 
opponents with an opportunity of agreeing 
which we hops they will . 
Justly or unjustly, Mr. Fro ham 
garded To all per- 


ure but a change of a ripening of conviction. 
i Pann yas has not ae assumed the réle 

a prophet or organizer; he has been seeming) 
content with that of a critic. He has Interpreted 
and exposed, and his interpretations and exposures 
have been uniformly negative and in the interest of 
individualism, As organization has never been his 
accepted object, It seems a pointless reproach to sc- 
cuss him of falling In that which he never attempted. 
Few of his Orthodox opponents would charge him 
with inefficiency as a zer. As a moral 
pathologist he has made free use of the microscope 
and the dissecting-knife. He has sought the causes 
of disease, but has for a distinctness of fanc- 
tion and « diamem t of parts which has 
seemed somewhat incompatible with the normal 
anatomy of society and on. We wish him all 
carative success In his new and therapeutic Interest. 

But we introduced Mr. Fro 
words with less reference to his personal position, 
uate which we court no controversy, than as 
an indication of a state of the atmosphere of liberal- 
ism which Is confined to no local area. Mr. Froth- 
ingham’s critical perception was never more barom- 
etrically senaltive than in its recognition of the fact 
that the era of individualism is drawing to & close.” 
It is felt In the alr. The editor of THE INDEX was 
prompt to see it, and has lately given this conviction 
very emphatic T ndl viduallam, says 
Mr. Abbot, la a b guide to-day.” “Liberalism 
is to-day In a pitiable condition because it is still so 
largely in the individualistic stage.“ ‘To-day, 
whether in social scienca, ethics, or religion, thought- 
fo) men are confronted with the fact that Individual- 
lum is nothing but Protestantism gone to seed, and 
that it is utterly Incompetent to settle a single one 
of the great questions which shake the modern 
world.“ “Absolute moral {rresponsibility,—that ia 
the inevitable and logical outcome of vidaalism 
with it one idea of private judgment.“ 

These clear and words of Mr, Abbot's 
are cordially indorsed b7 two of Theodore Parkera 
pulpit successors, Mr. Wasson and Mr, Blake. In 
spite of the dissent they have drawn forth, we must 

them as notable and hopeful signs of the 
times. Individualism was a protest against the bond 


of the private judgment. The private judgment 
— been — and cannot be re-enthralled. 
This of {individualism will remain, but the law 
of solidarity by which the Individual is related to the 
general judgment and the general welfare of the unl- 
versal man ls to receive a warmer and a more perfect 
ition, Itiss time to build and plant for hu- 
manity. The individual must learn that no man 
liveth to himself, and no man dieth to himeelf.”’ 

Individualism in Its degenerate forma le a recogni- 
tlon of rights, but not duties. Ithas no power 
of cohesion. In society and religion it disintegrates 
but does not unify. Ita limitations were ized 
some elghteen hundred years ago; for he who euld, 
“Why is my liberty judged by another man’s con- 
science ?- plea for the right of private judgment 
—also sald, “Let every soul be subject unto the 
higher powers,” and, Let no man seek his own 
pleasure, but every man another’s good.“ 

We bail with joy an era in which the positive and 
curative aspects of science, religion, and social order 
applied to the problems of lite and mind shall kindle 
anew the enthusiasm of men and bring them to- 
gether in the unity of the spirit and the bond of 
peace. Let it be the watchword of liberalism to-day, 
not merely to weaken the things which are pass 
away, but to strengthen the things which remain. 
“For if that which was done away was glorions, 
much more that which remaineth is glorious.” It 
would have been Interesting to discover the basle of 
organization on which Mr. Frothingham expects to 
work. He was not prepared to state It. Both Prot- 
estantism end Catholicism seemed incompetent for 
hia purpose. But we are assured that it would not 
be “a protest, but an affirmative and humanizing re- 
ligion, taking hold of the highest enthusiasm and 
ideal of humanity and linking it to the eternal.” 
If Mr. Frothingham builds on this glorious founda- 
tion, he will build his church on the same rock on 
which the Man of Nazareth stood, and the gates of 
hell shall not prevail against it.—Boston tian 


Register, May 10, 


The Christian. Register for to-day printe the larger 
parton of the Rev. Mr. Frothingham’s farewell ad- 

ress to his congregation, and makes it the text of a 
ve 3 on The Decline of Individ- 
uallsm.” Mr, Frothingham has come to the belief 
in a new dispensation, when individuals, however 
richly endowed or inspired, will cease to be prophets, 
and when organization will be invoked to work out 
our problems, He finds that the era of destruction 
has passed by, and the era of reconstruction le dawn- 
ing; that the palling down has been done; and that 
the current of human progress is setting In the di- 
rection of building up, helping each other, producing 
new institutions. To be sure, ha does not recognize 
elther in Romanism or Protestantiam the moral 
forces by which the reorganization Is to be effected; 
but the Register thinks it is s cant of the prog- 
reas of liberal thought that he ls no longer to be re- 
garded as an axe-man or breach-maker, but as one of 
the world’s bailders.— Advertiser, May 10. 


A LETTER FROM REV. DH. ELIOT. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

May I ssk your extreme indulgence and that, pos- 
albly, of your readers, for some s tions upon the 
apparent tendencies of religious Unitarian thought, 
during the last few years and at the present time 

Not very long ago, an effort was made to forma 
religious 232 in St. Lonis on what was intended 
to be the broadest ground of Free Religion. At the 
first meeting it was announced that no prayers 
would be used nor hymns sung, but a short medita- 
tion and spiritaal so instead; and the name of 
God nowhere ap in the articles of organiza- 
tion, so that athelsts and unbelievers of all shades 
could be drawn in and hold membership on equal 
terms, Perhaps some good might have resulted 
from such an association, if successful, and no spe- 
cial opposition was made to it But a second or 
third meeting was the last. A religious soclety with- 
ont the ition of a God wo have been some- 
what an ous, to aay the least. 

Last Easter Sunday I was present at a Sunday- 
school celebration with a printed special order of 
pala ponses, prayers, — * — “oarols,’” 
very beau y F y far too purely 
intallectual for childlike oes wie he to 
end neither the name of Jesus nor of Christ ap- 
peared, nor say allusion to the Resurrection, nor 
any word which would not be equally in keeping 
with ous worship in a Jewish or Buddhist 
temple. There was a place where from 
Scripture, Saints, and Sages” could come In, bat it 
was not used, the services belng sufficiently long, 
N without It. The responses“ were from 

alah, J eremlah, and one very beautiful but mystical 
and (for a child) very obscure selection from “the 
Rabbins,”” The place left for “sermon or other ex- 
ercises”’ also afforded opportunity, which was briefly 
but emphatically used, for the name of 
Christ, in commemoration of whoes rising from the 
dead the festival of Easter is supposed to have bean 
appointed and la presumably continued. It may be 
hardly fair to say that the order of service was ar- 
ranged with the deliberate purpose of lea out the 
name of Jesus Christ and his gospel; but it is a note- 
worthy fact that In an Easter service for children 
this result was so successfully attalned, whether 
with or without design, 

I have also before me Part First” of Services 
and Songs for Sunday Schools,” of which the same 
remark can be made, The name of Jesus does not 
appear in it anywhere, nor any allusion to him. 

here are, however, some two or three short quota- 
tions from the Gospels, the Epistles, the Psalms, 
and Ecclesiasticus; as also from Buddha, Confucius, 


i 
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the Rabbins, Tegner, Persian, Barbauld, and Bar- | seem to lead the other way; but there fs, most cer- we become in the resistance of temptation, in the 
tow. The Lord's Prayer, as a chant, also appears, | tainly, room for serious thought. self-consecrating works of goodness, in our hopes of 
Throughout the whole service s strong devotional A Western paper has this moment been received | immortal life. Human nature needs the support of 
spirit prevails, with lofty meditation and good coun- | containing the articles of agreement adopted at the | personal love and allegiance. The Christian Church 


youthful thought,—which perhaps was not easy to 
avoid. The ar feature t impressed me 
Was, that a Christian Sunday-school might use the 


* 

4 ca,” or others like It, for a serles of years, with- 
out ever having heard of Christ or knowing who he 
was or Is. Ifthe p were to establish a Christ- 
lan Church without Christ, this would be the right 
way to accomplish it. The desirableness of such a 
result, or the wiedom of making it poselble, may, not 
uncharitably, be open to question; but I do not seek 
to discuss it now, 

The 9 phenomena referred to have rested 
on my with greater weight because of other 
indications of the same drift of thought during the 
ten or twenty — past among so-called Liberal 
Christians. Perhaps we should say forty or fifty 
years, but tendencies do not show themselves plainly 
until after long and comparatively unobserved ac- 
ton. Of late the ontcropping has been enfficlently 
marked to satisfy, if not to astonish, the most ad- 
vanced” thinker. Still more may it reasonably ex- 
cite those who yet retain some bellef in ‘historical 
Christianity,” as Important to a sustained Christian 
belief, to ask with seriousness In what direction are 
We going, and at what polnt of faith or unfaith shall 
we probably come out. 

question le one which might be much more 
easily answered if there were a zed organ of 
Unitarian churches; but properly s they 
have and can have none. It ia our best distinction 
that we hold a strictly congregational Independence, 


and no church gives to any other, nor to all othera 
combined, the t to e or act for it, on ques- 
tions of doctrinal or religions Interest. Still further, 


as individual believers, we hold and strenuously 
maintain our right of private judgment. We admit 
no “articles of faith or creed” as a teat of fellowship 
and the adoption of such would virtually destroy all 
reason for our continued denominational existence. 
To myself this ls by far the strongest bond that holds 
me to the Unitarian name; for in opinion I agree 
quite as nearly with many of the liberal Orthodor 
and Broad Church Episcopalians as with the average 
Unitarian bellever; much more nearly than with 

many of those who, of late, claim the most frequent 
h . But the liberty wherewith, as I believe, 
Christ hath set us free, ls our most precious beritago, 
and I am cordially ready to concede to others all the 
freedom I claim for myself. Nor do we dispute the 
right of any man to call himself a Christian, who 
sees fit to assert It, on account of whatever doctrinal 
or 8 difference of opinion. This liberty of 
faith and of prophesying, so unspeakably precious, 
we do not see recognized as distinctly in any other 
communion as in our own; and in my judgment, lt 
is our peculiar mission, our denominational work, 
to maintain It as untrammelled as Jesus Christ and 
his Apostles gave it to us. 

Nevertheless, in calling ourselves ‘‘Unitarian 
Christiane” we have been understood, and in the 
organization of our ‘National Conference“ we de- 
clare that we understand ourselves, as o apui 
ual allegiance to the “Lord Jesus Christ,” byp gas 
ourselyes to the service of God and the bull 
up of the kingdom of his Son.“ Article Nine is 
emphatic in declaring that ‘‘reaffirming our alle- 
giance to the Gospel of Jesus Christ and desiring to 
secure the largest unity of the spirit and the widest 
practical coöperation, we Invite to our fellowship all 
who wish to be followers of Christ.“ That declara- 
tlon was made some ten years ago, after animated 
discussion, by a very large majority. I do not see 
how any body of Christian believers could, with even 
a show of consistency, come to a conclusion less pro- 
nounced than this, Certainly I should feel myself 
strangely out of place in any denomination by which 
such spiritual allegiance and discipleship is deliberately 
disavowed. I do not feel that my freedom is abated 
by calling the Lord Jesus Christ my Master. I can- 
not comprehend any higher service of God than that 
which consists In building up the kingdom of his Son, 

And just here comes in the cause for present 
thoughtfulness, almost anxiety; for, unless I read 
the signe of the times amiss, the drift of theological 
speculation and denials and doubts is bringing us 
full near to the point when a reconsideration of the 
neaoh, in an equally large convention, might find 

e majority of votes on the other side. Perhaps It 
ia a needless appreh: neilon; for I have lived, during 
these last six years, not only at 2 distance from our 
Unitarian centre, but also out of the professional 
ranks, and things may not seem to me exactly as 
they are, A more free and general intercourse with 
the affairs of the working-day world has also greatly 
intensifled my conviction of the sbsolute necessity 
of Christ to his Church and to every work of en- 
larged Christian philanthropy. Outside of spiritual 
allegiance to him,I find no effectual approach to 

men, no sufficient argument for self-denial and self- 
sacrifice. In the foreground and at the centre of 
every great work for the cause of suffering humanity 
or for the advancement of true civilization, wa must 
lant the cross of Jesus Christ, “If I be lifted up, 
will draw al] men unto me.“ With that attraction 
there Is no limit to human endeavor and attainment. 
Without it, the majority of men and women fall 
back into the commonplaces of worldly ambition and 
self-service, ln which no great work can be thought 
of ordone. If by reason of restored health, I could 
return to the pulpit again,—the highest vocation, as 
I believe, to which any man cau be called.—I feel 
that I should preach Jesus Christ and him crucified 
more earnestly than I ever did before. It may well 
be, therefore, that with such feelings I look with 
Greater solicitude than la wise to tendencies which 


reorganization of a Unitarian church, in which no 
mention is made of God, or Christ, or the Bible, nor 
of any distinctively Christian doctrine, ordinance, or 
institntion whatever, The society may be, and un- 
doubtedly lo, composed of Christian men and women, 
with families which they wish to educate in the fear 
of God and the love of Christ; but there Is an eyi- 
dent careful avoidance of “‘historical Christianity,” 
of expressed Christian allegiance, of an acknowl- 
ed divine revelation, as though all of these are 
either of no spiritual importance, or, ps, stum- 
biing-blocks in the way of the est religious 


gro 

Is it a determined tendency of religious thought? 
Is it the chosen direction in which Unitarian Christ- 
lans are gradually making up thelr minds to move? 
Or is it a drift, an unobserved current, into which 
they are falling unaware? There is much in all 
such movements to command sympathy and respect, 
and there are undoubtedly many persons who can be 
reached in no other way. But la it properly the Uni- 
tarian Christian method of working, and are our 
churches preparing themselves for its deliberate 
adoption ? 

Bearing indirectly upon the polnt, and 
throwing some light upon it, we find In the tian 
Register of last week (April 12) an elaborate leading 
editorial, which assumes the more {mportance be- 
cause the Register has always been regarded as the 
exponent, tos certain extent, of the conservative“ 
part of our religious fraternity. After two columns 
of cautious critical argument upon the Resurrection, 
which is called, however, the ‘‘Reappearance” of 
Jesus, in Its historical or rather tional aspect, 
the following sentences occur, deprecating the cen- 
sure of those who entirely reject the historical basis, 
and on behalf of those who stili retaln some part of 
thelr traditional faith: “Surely, those who exalt and 
refine their religious ideals by sympathetic study of 
sun-myths and other allegories of ancient worship 
have no reason to question the sincerity of those 
who make the same use of the grander New Testa- 
ment narrative, even though its alleged facts should 
retreat Into the mystic realm of fable. The truth, of 
which a fable has been the vehicle, is not lost when 
the child's falth in the fable breaks down; the moral 
effect survives, and it Is the survival of the fittest. 
No Santa Claus; only the good God working through 
loving human hearts and hands. Let criticlam make 
itaelf ever so free with the letter, the spirit escapes 
unhurt and Indestructible, A cloud receives Jesus 
and all the distant past ont of our sight; we know 
not what happened, and have no right elther to af- 
firm ordeny. But this we know: that a great Jight 
has come Into the world, and that for . 
farne or donbting the story of the Reappearance, 
there Is no more death.“ 

We do not enter now into the questions of Biblical 
criticism, to determine what the gospels really teach, 
and what la the true history of the Resurrection of 
Christ. The point which interests us in the present 
Inquiry ls, that both in the sentences quoted, and 
— the whole article, the historical basis is 
treated as of comparatively little importance one way 
or the other. The disciples may have been entirely 
wrong about it, and decelved from first to last. 
They believed it, after some sort, or the tradition 
says they did; but a mistaken bellef answered all the 
purpose, as well as if it had been true. To us, of the 

resent day, a myth of Reappesrance is just as good 
n giving and sustalning the pope of immortality as 
the actual Resurrection itself, In fact, It is all we 
can have, and it is unwise to look for more. Nor can 
I see why the same line of argument does not equally 
appi „as by many it le applied, to the whole history 
hrist, as well as to the story of the Reappear- 
ancs.” If all mythical, and if now recognized as 
such, It has served its purpose, and is just as good a 
foundation on which to build and sustain a Christian 
Church and the spiritual strength of its members, as 
if “Christ” had been a real person who lived and 
suffered, and died and rose again, according to the 
ptures. 

It would be Impossible to express the degree of my 
dissent from such a conclusion, which seems to me 
1 illogical, and at variance with all 
the principles of common-sense, The substantial 
historical basis of the New Testament, after making 
all allowance for just and even sceptical criticism, fe 
as essential to the continuance of the Christian 
Church or Christian religion as the backbone ls to 
* Uving body. 

ut my purpose le not argument nor controversy. 
The article from the Register is quoted only as an 
ge Indication of the same drift to which pre- 
vious reference has been made. It is a tendency 
away from the living Christ, the Redeemer, the per- 
sonal Master and Friend and Savior, towards abstrac- 
tions of religious ionga and speculative inquiry; 
towards a religious philosophy instead of a distinct- 
ively Christian faith; away from the acknowledged 
Ba moar 7! to Jesus Christ” and “allegiance to hia 
gospel,” in “the building up of his kingdom,” which 
the “National Conference of Unitarian and other 
Christian Churches” avows as the basis of Its organi- 
zation; and towards the Free Religion” which dis- 
tinctly rejects all such foundation of faith, 

We need have no fear of the ultimate effect upon 
the cause of Christianity, even if such tendency 
should be established and carried to its extreme re- 
sults. But the churches which yleld to it will fade 
away and perish. Jesus Christ can do without us; 
we cannot do withont him. The more closely we 
bold to him the songas we are, both to do and 
suffer all the will of . The more we separate 
ourselves from him, as the living Christ, the weaker 


haps 


‘them a solemn lesson, 


can rest upon no other foundation than that which is 
already laid, which is Jesus Christ. 

Perhaps I am foolishly misinterpreting the mean- 
ing and tendency of such religious facts as have now 
been noted, the list of which might be indefinitely 
extended. If so, the folly will carry its own just 
rebuke. The mistake, if it be such, arises from no 
captiousness of spirit, from no uncharitableness of 
feeling towards those whose convictions of duty are 
different from my own, and whom I neither censure 
nor condemn; but from a sincere love of truth and a 
deep interest in the best spiritual progress of human- 
ity. But if I am even approximately right in my 
interpretation, I would most affectionately and earn- 
estly appeal to all our brethren to consider the sub- 
jects involved with serious care; for out of them 
must come the issnes, not only of our denomina- 
tional, but aleo of our spiritual life or death. 

W. G. ELIOT, 

Sr. Lovis, Mo. 

—Christian Register, May 3, 1879. 


— see — — 
A MODERN SERMON, 


ILLUSTRATING THE METHOD UPON WHIOH TEE AVERAGE 
PARSON CONSTEUCTS HIS DISOCOUBSES. 


“Brethren, the words of my text are:— 
„Old Mother Hubbard, she went to the cupboard, 
To get her poor dog a bone; 
But when she got there the cupboard was bare, 
And so the poor dog had none.’ 
„These beautiful worde, dear friends, carry with 
propose this 2 to 
analyze thelr meaning, and to attempt to apply lt, 
lofty as it may be, to our every-day life. 
d Mother Hubbard, she wont to the oupboard, 
To get her poor dog a bone.“ 

“Mother Hubbard, you see, was old; there being 
no mention of others, we may presume she was 
alone; à widow—a friendless, old, solitary, widow. 
Yet dla she despair? Did she sit down and weep, or 
read a novel, or wring her hands? No! she went to 
the cupboard. And here observe that she went to the 
eupboard. She did not hop, or skip, or run, or jump 
or use any other peripatetic artifice; she solely and 
merely went to the cupboard, 

“We have seen that she was old and lonely, and 
we now further see that she was poor. For, mark, 
the words are ‘the cupboard.’ Not one of the cup- 
boards,’ or the ‘right-hand cupboard,’ or the 
hand cupboard,’ or the one above, or the one below, 
or the one under the atair, but just the cupboard, 
The one little humble cupboard the poor widow a 
sessed. And why did she go to the cupboard? as 
It to bring forth golden goblets or glittering precious 
stones, or costly apparel, or feasts, or any other attri- 
butes of wealth? Jt was to get her poor dog a bone! 
Not only was the widow poor, but her dog, the sole 
prop of her age, was poortoo, We can imagine the 
scene. The poor dog crouching in the corner, look- 
ing wistfully at the solitary cup „and the widow 
pong to that cupboard—in hope, in expectation may 

to open it, although we are not distinctly told 
that it was not half open or ajar, to open it for that 
poor dog. 
Rut when she got there the cupboard was Dare, 
And so the poor dog had none. 

“When she got there!’ Yon see, dear brethren, 
what perseverance is, You see the beauty of persist- 
ence in doing t. She got there. There were no 
turnings and twistings, no slippings and alld no 
leaning to the right or falterings to the left, th 
glorious simplicity we are told she got there. 

“And how was her noble effort rewarded ? 

„„The cupboard was bare!’ It was bare! There 
were to be found nelther oranges, nor chessecakes, 
nor penny buns, nor gingerbread, nor crackers, nor 
nuts, nor lucifer matches. The cupboard was bare! 
There was but one, only one solitary cupboard in the 
whole of that cottage, and that one, the sole hope of 
the widow, and the glorious londstar of the poor dog 
was bare? Had there been a leg of mutton, a loin of 
lamb, a fillet of veal, even an ice from Guntars, 
the case would have been different, the incident 
would have been otherwise. But it was bare, my 
brethren, bare as a bald head, bare as an Infant born 
without a caul. 

Many of you will probably say, with all the pride 
of worldly sophistry, ‘The widow, no doubt, went 
ont and bought a dog blscult.“ Ah, no! Far re- 
moved from these my ideas, these mundane 
desires, poor Mother Hubbard the widow, whom 
many thoughtless worldlings would despise, in that 
she only owned one cupboard, percelved—or I as 
even say saw—at once the relentless logic of the sſtu- 
ation, and ylelded to it with all the heroism of that 
nature which bad enabled her without deviation to 
reach the barrencupboard. She did not attempt, like 
the atiff-necked ecoffers of this generation, to war 
against the Inevitable; she did not try, like the so- 
called men of science, to explain what she did not 
understand. She did nothing, ‘The poor dog had 
none!’ And then at this polnt our Information 
ceases, But do we not know sufficient? Are we not 


cognizant of enough ? 

Who would dare to plerce the veil that shrouds 
the ulterior fate of old Mother Hubbard, the poor 
dog, the cupboard, or the bone that was not there? 
Must we imagine her still standing at the open cup- 
board door—depict to ourselves the dog still ping 
his e tall upon the floor, the sought - for 
bone still remaining somewhere else? Ahl no, my 
dear brethren, we sre not so permitted to attempt to 
read the future. Snffice It for us to glean from this 
beautiful story {ts many lessons; suffice it for us to 
apply them, to study them as far as In us lies, and 
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bearing ln mind the natural frallty of our nature, to 
avold belng widows; to shun the patronymic of Hub- 
bard; to have, if our means aff it, more than one 
cupboard in the house, and to keep stores in them all. 
And oh! dear friends, keeping In recollection what 
we have learned this day, let us avoid keeping dogs 
that are fond of bones. But, brethren, If we do—if 
Fate has ordained that we should do of thess 
th —let us then go, as Mother Hubbard did, 
st. — t, without curveting or prancing, to our cup- 
board, empty though it be—let us, like her, accept 
the inevitable with calm steadfastness; and should 
we like her ever be left with a hungry dog and an 
empty cupboard, may future chroniclers be able to 
write also of us, in the beautiful words of our text 
“tind so the poor dog had none.““ 


— Portsmouth ( Eng.) Monitor. 


ME. COMSTOOK’S ANNUAL REPORT. 


Few people know “The New York Society for the 
Suppression of Vice,“ but everybody knows who Mr. 
Anthony Comstock is, We put his name at the head 
of our article because he is, for practical purposes, 
the society, and without him the soclety would cease 
to attract attention. We have received the annual 
report of this society, and also the Trial of D. M. 
Bennett.“ The two will suggest the remarks we 
have to make. Our comments last year seemed to 
Mr, Comatock to do him Injustice, and we gladly 
published his letter explaining his course. With no 
wish to offend him, and certalnly with no Intention 
of offering ald and comfo:t to the vermin who at- 
tempt to debauch the minds of the young, we are 
still unable to accept all the methods of Mr, Com- 
stock as wise or salutary, He has done a good work, 
and has done It well, In rooting out the vile sources 
of corruption. So far as this goes, he shall have our 
approbation and support. He has for this needed 
work suffered obloquy and violence, and so long as 
he continues to do it he must continue to suffer from 
al] that malignant wickedness can 8 t to ruin his 
reputation and destroy his peace. So far as his work 
is manly, honorable, and necessary, we wish him 
Godspeed. The report makes a defence of the 
methods employed, and Mr. Comstock justly claims 
that, if, after warea have been advertised, he orders 
them, according to the directions given, and in this 
way obtains evidence to convict, he cannot be 
of seducing men into crime. With that we agron. 
But if Mr. Comstock wrote the letter said to ha 

presented in Mr. Comstock’s evidence at the 
trial of Mr. Bennett, and signed G. Brackett, then we 
say that Mr. Comstock passed the bound of truthful- 
Mess and honorable conduct, He writes a cunningly 
devised letter, giving the Impression that he sympa- 
thizes with Mr. Bennett In his trials, and 
his books. If Mr. Bennett were a worse crimin 
than he is, it would have been far better to let him 
ape aber than to write that h tical letter, 
a consciences of men can be debauched in more 
ways than one, and we do not see any advantage to 
the community In suppressing one vice by the prac- 


tles of another. 
eating, Rev. Joseph Cook was in- 
troduced, and in one of his “‘telling addresses’’ de- 
fended the work and the methods of the soclety. He 
declared that the Prealdent had 2 Heywood 
without a full knowledge of the facts; but Gen. 
Devens’ letter shows that the distinction was 
made by the President, and t he knew what he 
was doing. 
Mr. Cook sald alao that “‘the frea lovers and liber- 
als, headed by such men as Ingersoll and Heywood, 
would wipe ont the present postal laws, so that crime 
t bold high carnival in our land.” Mr. Cook 
s THE INDEX, and knows perfectly well that this 
charge can be made only sgalust that amall body of 
extreme freethinkers who captured the Liberal League 
at Syracuse, He knows that Adler, Frothingham, 
nson, et al. pronounced liberale“ and leaders 
of religion, have no more sympathy with 
“‘cancer-planting” than he bas. But Mr. Cook his 
taken care with perverse Ingenulty to make it ap- 
to those who do not know the facta that what 
fe called free religion and ‘‘cancer-planting’’ are 
synonymous terms. It la not strange then that 
he should justify the “tmethods.” e seome to 
think that anything ls desirable that tends to bring 
‘Snfidelity” into contempt. 

But it will be a great mistake if Messrs, Cook and 
Comstock attempt to carry on a crusade by law 
against all forms of Indecent opinion. There ie a 
broad, clearly defined and well understood distinc- 
tlon between Ilterature which la written with intent 
to poison the imagination, and the Incidental Inde- 
cency which is the result of rejecting the accepted 
laws of society. The one ls poisonous and should 
be burned as fast as It is issued: the other is com- 
monly only foolishly and stupidly indecent, It at- 
tracts little attention, wins fewer followers the less 
it is molested, and tf let alone will at last feed the 

mill. Mrs. Besant’s cruda production and 

. Heywood’s Inane trash have, by the misdi- 
rected efforts of reformera in England and America, 
attained a world-wide celebrity aud the certainty of 
an immense circulation. There are some questions 
which cannot be discussed, and some subjects which 
can have no right to show themselves in print. But 
among them is not the ground of marriage and the 
laws which protect it. It is better for society, and 
will give us a better solution of the“ question, to 
allow a full and free discussion of the matter in 
public and private by all who do not attempt to 
exert an influence over the passions. Any appeal 
which addresses itself to the reason must be al- 
lowed. Wo are not compelled to listen to it. But 
if there are fools and msdmen who think they can 
reform society by showing reasons for taking away 
its chief defences, they must be allowed to exhibit 


their folly. Society will be the wiser for the exhibi- 
tion of the absurdity of such reform. 

We stand then for the right to express opinions, 
however absurd and however wicked, so long as auch 
opinions are not shaped Into acts which injure so- 
ciety directly, Commonly, the intent to debauch 
marke the literature we would suppress. If any one 
wishes to advocate polygamy or any of the other vari- 
ations from what we consider the sacred type of she 
marriage relation, we would give bim a free field, 
subject only to such penalties as the ridicule and 
ecorn of his fellows might inflict. 

Mr. Abbot in Taz INDEX has been fighting a noble 
battle against the free lovers and “repealera” who 
have captured the “Liberal League.“ The contro- 
versy shows that the meanest conceptions of woman 
and marriage have organized themselves into a sys- 
tem and pro to reform the social state. Such 
a contest will bring out the differences in sharp an- 
tagonism, and ‘free love,“ once brought to the light 
and forced to exhibit itself, will be glad to slink away 
among the other licensea which are known by grosser 
names. 

So long as It le possible to have an honest differ- 
ence of Oplulon on any topic, that difference must 
be tolerated. At that point we are willing to-day to 
draw, the line, believing that the Instincts of the 
pie may be trusted to defend them from the eyil In- 
3 of wrong doctrine.—Christlan Register, 

‘ay 


RENAN. 
BY JOSEPH P. THOMPSON, D.D., LL.D. 


France no longer need concern herself for a mili- 
tary revenge upon Germany. The wit of the Acad- 
emy, the laughter of Paris, have set Berlin in a rage. 
In a former letter I have pointed out that the one 
spoil of victory which the Germans brought back 
from France was Chauvinism. The five milliards 
have melted away. The military superiority has so 
far receded before the improved discipl ne of the 
French army that s new trial of arms might turn the 
acale. The conquered provinces persist in being 
French and await the next fortune of war. The in- 
dustrial and financial development of France has not 
only distanced, but shamed, the halting career of 
Germany. But the braggart vanity which had been 
a pardonable weakness of France since the days of 
the Napoleonic conqnests—thia Chauvinstic inflation 

the head of the victorious German, and has 
made him more grotesquely conceited than a French- 
man could ever be. . — of pense and experi- 
ence deplore this national intoxication of vanity, and 
had hoped ere this to ses it subside; but it has pene- 
trated even the high oe of literature and science, 
where it shows itself in a bigotry which does not 
even know Itself to be insolent. Nobody ontalde of 
8 kmows anything, has done anything, or 

C 


has the lenst pros of baing anything, t aa he 
shall be taught io her ee To on ucated 
y ridicu- 


American this air of — 1 — la sim 
lous; but to the cultivated Frenchman it has, of 
course, been annoying. At last, however, a keen 
and competent French savant, honored among schol- 
ars and admired in literature throughout the world, 
having recovered for himself the consciousness of 
what * still is, has pricked this German Inso- 
lence with the spear of Ithuriel. At hia reception 
into the French Academy, M. Ernest Renan, as a 
prelude to his profound and brilliant discourse, made 
an allusion to a pretentious culture, which his hear- 
ers instinctively applied to Germany, with shonts of 
derisive laughter; and which Germany takes to her- 
self as a snubbing in the face of Europe. Without 
naming Germany, Renan said: “Elsewhere literature 
and society are things distinct, profoundly separated. 
In our counties, thanks to you, these Interpenetrate 
each other. You are little disturbed at hearing the 
pompous announcement of the coming of what is 
called another culture, which can dispense with 
genius. You scorn a culture which renders man 
neither more amiable nor better. I greatly fear that 
some races no doubt omaga, serious, since they 
reproach our levity—will fin emselves mistaken 
in the hope that they have gained the favor of the 
world by quits other methods than those which have 
hitherto succeeded, A science pedantic in its Isole- 
tion, a litarature without vivacity, s surly policy, a 
high society without éclat, a nobility withoat rit, 
—— without politeness, = captains without 


This characterization of the vaunted culture of 
Germany is strikingly true. Every cultivated for- 
elgner living in Germany at once feels its breath. 
And American students who come to Europe for 
culture would do well to remember that Paris lies 
nearer to them than Berlin, and that there Is a cult- 
ure that breeds refinement and advances humanity. 
And a better, truer culture than elther is that which 
they leave bebind them, in their chase after the false 
118. lights of the Old World. Independent, May 

, . 


CHRISTIANITY ARRAIGNED. 
A PAGAN'’S IMPRAOBGMENT OD THE RELIGION OF ENGLAND, 


A correspondent writes to the Osaka (Japan) Nippo 
as follows:— 

“Being myself but a poor scholar, it ia difficult for 
me even to rend European books, much less to under- 
stand the Western religion. Having, however, brought 
before one of high learning some matters concerning 
Christianity, of which I am about to epeak hereafter, 
I have found his opinions thereon identical with my 
own. Christian missionaries say that Christianity is 
a perfect religion, the objects of which are to exhort 
men to the practice of virtue; to keep thelr hearts 
pure; to maintain that which Is right, neither op- 
pressing others nor permitting others to oppress them 
aod thus all men shall have the same freedom, and 
exercise equal —— so the power of this religion is 
great and boundless. The question to be asked is 
this: Is Christianity the true religion it professes to 
be? It is not necessary that in a State whore this re- 
ligion prevails all the people, from monarch to peas- 
ant, should be good and pious men; but there ls one 
thing which I cannot clearly understand, so beg to 
ask you believers in Christianity for solution of the 
following problems: Looking through the list of na- 
tions of the whole world, I find England to be the 
conntry where Christianity flourishes most; 80 I ehall 
take thatconntry to illustrate my questions. If I ask 

ou what sort of men the members of the Cabinet of 

gland are, you would probably answer that they 
are selected from the nobility on account of their ex- 
tensive learning and t wisdom, Agein, if I ask 
who the members of the two houses of Parliament 
are, your auswer might be that they are also preémi- 
nent for learning and knowledge. There I should 
quite agree with both your answers, and at the same 
time I must belleve that all of them, belng Christians, 
are, of course, just and disinterested men. Well, do 
you remember the war between England and China, 
which took place mora than twenty years ago? And 
do not you know the pretext alleged by the former 
country for this war? At that time Englishmen im- 
ported Into China large quantities of opium produced 
in India, and the Chinese, finding this drag to be in- 
jurious to thelr fellow-countrymen, who unwisely 
smoked and used it in other ways, desired to put an 
end to the trade. England, enraged at this endes vor 
on the part of China, resolved to cog on the trade 
by force, and made war t the Chinese, which 
ended in favor of England, thus securing to them- 
selves the Importatlon of opium as before into the 
Empire of China. It was natural and reasonable for 
the Chinese to have attempted to stop the import of 
opium, as they found it injarious to the people; while 
the conduct of the then members of the Cabinet and 
of the two houses of Parliament of England is no less 
than enforcing upon a wesker nation a shamefal: 
trade In a drug. How can such conduct 
be said to be just and disinterested? It is unneces- 
sary for me at thla time to give particular accounts 
here of England’s most cruel government in India, as 
that is a matter well known to all the world. 
where le the virtue of which Christian missionaries 
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those who balleve It, then we must, at the same reese 


Poetry. 


BEAUTY. 


There sits the sceptred Queen upon a throne, 
Fanned, oy ambroslal breezes; at her nod 
A thousand happy alaves go plan and plod 
To serve her, aud this privilege alone, 
Bestowed by her, they reckon as a boon, 
Not as a bónd. They fear no tyrant's rod 
Nor hope a base reward, yet to no god 
Was ever such intense devotion shown. 
Among these devotees the chlels of art— 
The poet, painter, sculptor, and musicign— 
Are foremost ln the toll to please and pralse. 
To me has fali’n the post’s delicate part, 
And I would faln proclaim the heavenly vision 
To souls less favored and to other days, 


Cawpermor, May 5. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The Eighth Annual Meeting of the Stockholders 
of the Index Association will be held at their office, 
No. 35 Monroe Street, Toledo, Ohio, on Saturday, 
June 7, 1879, at 2:30 P. M., for the hearing of the 
annual reports, the election of Directors for the en- 
suing year, and the transaction of any other business 
that may come before the meeting. 


F. R. A. ANNUAL MEETING, 


The twelfth annual meeting of the Free Religious 
Association will be held in Boston on the 20th and 
30th of May. 

The Association will hold its opening session for 
Dusineas (election of officers, hearing of reports, etc.) 
at Union Hall, in the Young Men’s Christian Union 
Building, on Boylston Street, at 7.45 o'clock, Thurs- 
day evening, the 29th. 

The Convention on Friday, the 30th, will be held 
in Parker Memorial Hall, corner of Berkeley and 
Appleton Streets, with sessions at 10.30 A.M. and 
3 P. M. 

The new President, Prof. Adler, is to preside, and 
at one of the sessions will make a special address 
giving his views of the Practical Needs of Free 
Religion.” An essay ia to be given by John W. 
Chadwick, on “Theological and Rational Ethics.” 
Among other speakers expected are M. J. Savage 
and F. E. Abbot, of Boston, G. E. Gordon, of Mil- 
waukes, C. D. B. Mills, of Syracuse, and F. A. 
Hluckley, of Providence. 

On Friday evening, the Association will have its 
Social Festival in Union Hall, at which Col. T. W. 
Higginson will preside. 

Wu. J. POTTER, Secretary. 


HERE 16 a very significant utterance, quoted by the 
Independent and bearing on the probable future alli- 
ance of all forme of organized Christianity, which 
| deserves the heedful attention of liberals: ‘‘ ‘Who 18 
antichrist?’ asks The Presbyterian. It ought to 
know. See Westminster Confession of Faith, chap- 
ter xxv., sec. vi.: ‘The Pope of Rome. . . is that anti- 
christ, that man of sin and son of perdition, that ex- 
alteth himself in the Church ngalnst Christ and all 
that Is called God.“ But The Presbyterian, which 
does not read the Confession so much as it ought, 
and has forgotten what it contains, saya: ‘The 
Papal Church has never, in our judgment, been 
ihe antichrist, that man of ein which is to be re- 
vealed.’ It declares that, in itə opinion, the anti- 
christ is international socialism, and that ita firet 
assault will be on the Papal Church, and that the 
antagoniem ‘will yet bring the whole Christian 
Ohurch, Protestant and Catholic, into nearer confi- 
dence and affiliation, in resistance to the last and 
most terrible of foes. Common persecution has 
often made fast friends of enemies, and joined them 
in self-defence, and we belleve this, as between 
Catholics and Protestants, ls in the future, when 
that man of sin shall be revealed.“ 


THE SUPREMACY OF MORAL LAW. 
Last week Mr. Frothingham’s remarkable farewell 
address to his society, declaring his conviction that 
“the era of Individualism Is drawing to a close,“ 
was noticed at length in these columns; and it has 
attracted no Httle attention from the press and the 
public at large. Since our last lesue we have seen s 
just published address on “Atheism” by Professor 
Felix Adler, delivered before the Soclety for Ethical 
Culture in New York city, which, though not di- 
rectly mentioning Individualism, contains passages 
of marked significance in connection with that sub- 
ject. Mr. Frothingham said that times have come 
when this noble position [of Ralph Waldo Emerson 
and Theodore Parker] ls held by fewer and fewer 
persons,—when the men professing it call themselves 
Inspired, and a coarse sort of self-assertion has taken 
possession of the proper place of reason and con- 
acience, and of the individual aspiration.” 
In similar strain Dr. Adler declared that the ob - 
ject of life“ which possesses a ‘transcendent value“ 
is—the italics are his own—‘“‘the subjection of the 
soul to moral law.“ And again he emphasizes “the 
grandeur of the human soul in ite sense of re- 
sponsibility in guilt and goodness.“ Such declara- 
tions as these, profoundly true and greatly needed at 
this time, are a fresh proof that the glaring excesses 
and extravagances of the antinomian Individualism 
so popular with some who disgrace the name of lib- 
eralism are, yet destined to evoke an effective and 
crushing rebuke from the spokesmen of the maln 
body of the liberal host. Dr. Adler never uttered a 
truer word than when he said: The people are 
justified in declaring him an enemy of the human 
race who lessens the respect in which the eternal 
ethical values are held.” It will yet become clear 
as crystal to the eyes of every right-minded liberal 
that these eternal ethical values“ not only pertain 
to the actions of individuals, but also inhere in the 
natural institutions which are the nucleus of society, 
and in the Jaws against crime which protect civiliza- 
tion itself from internal decay. The intellectual and 
moral solidarity of mankind, the universal reason 
and conscience which are rooted in the unity and 
universality of human nature itself,—these supreme 
truths cannot possibly be despised as Individualism 
despises them, without striking a blow at the founda- 
tion of eternal ethical values“ of the very highest 
order; and he who strikes such a blow is indeed an 
enemy of the human race.“ Natural morality (It ta 
superfiuous to point out that we believe in no other 
than “natural morality,” when the “Demands of 
Liberalism” have emphasized that difference for so 
many years) is the fundamental law of social no less 
than of individual life; and natural morality alone 
lies at the bottom of the Family and the State, as 
the source and origin of those eternal ethical val- 
nes“ of which they can never be robbed. With 
these applications (we trust not extensions) of the 
principles so eloquently enunciated below by Dr. 
Adler, we quote from his address some passages 
which have especially struck us by their beauty and 
trath ;— 

“J have sald that in moments pf exaltation the 
common objects of Ife appear despicable, There is 
one object, however, whose transcendent value shines 
out with all the brighter lustre the more the others 
are obscured; and this is the subjection of the soul to 
moral law. The laws of Nature cannot compare 
with the moral law; the wonders exhibited by as- 
tronomy, the distances of the fixed stars, the in- 
finity of worlde, the sweep of the planets in their 
orbita through millions and millions of miles, the 
regularity with which they return unswervingly 
along their paths through the immenaities, the inex- 
preasible grandeur of the material universe dwindles 
bealde the grandeur of the human soul In its sense 
of responsibility in guilt and goodness. 

„Now, while the common people do not clearly 
appreciate, they yet dimly feel, the sublime value 
which the law of righteousness gives to our lives, 
and they cling to the bellef In a moral order, percely- 
ing truly that human life would become whoily intol- 
erable, if we indeed belleved ourselves to be blown 
about by winds of chance, the sport of blind forces 
that wound and palin and crush and grind to no pur- 
pose, with no compensating good to be achieved by 
so much suffering. The natural feelings of mankind, 
on this account, revolt against the doctrine of chance 
In any guise, and the people are justified im declaring 
him an enemy of the human race who lessens the 
respect in which the eternal ethical valuee are held. 
But if we are thus cheered to behold men, even in 
their outbursts of fanaticism, moved by the desire to 


protect what Is really sacred, it is, on the other hand, 
inexpressibly saddening to perceive that, owing to 
ignorance and superstition, they constantly mistaka 
the best friends of the good for its foes, and, like 
wild beasts, turn to rend their truest benefactors. 
There is a time to act for the Lord by breaking his 
commandments,’ was a current saying among the 
ancient Hebrews. That means, there ls a time to 
act for religion by protesting against what ls called 
religion; there ia a time to prepare for a larger mo- 
rality by dashing to atoms the too narrow forms in 
which the morality of the age Is preserved. But the 
multitade understand not this necessity, fee) not the 
breath of the larger freedom that comes to them 
amid the discords of innovation, as the spring comes 
amid showera and storms. And thus it happens 
that the most religions souls have ever been perse- 
cuted in the name of religion, and that the enthusi- 
astas of morality have been execrated as destroyers of 
the good.“ : 

In conclusion, Dr. Adler made this impressive 
declaration, throngh which breathes the deep under- 
tone of the ancient ethico-religious consciousness of 
the Hebrew race: 

„The people want a confession of faith, I am told. 
Hear, then, mine—a simple one. I believe in the 
supreme excellence of righteousness; I belleve that 
the law of righteousness will triumph in the universe 
over all evil; I believe that in the law of righteousness 
is the sanctification of human life; and I believe 
that In furthering and falfilling that law I also am 
hallowed in the service of the unknown God.“ 

It is very evident to us that the capture of the 
National Liberal League by antinomian Individual- 
ism is to mark the turning of the tide. Henceforth 
its Influence ia to grow less, and not greater. The 
supremacy of such moral tendencies as betrayed 
themselves at Syracuse will not be tolerated by 
American liberalism. The issue then and there 
made is no “‘side-issue,’’ as Mr. Underwood very 
mistakenly supposes In his article elsewhere; it was 
an issue of life or death for the liberal cause, aa will 
grow more and more evident every day. Absolute 
irresponsibility in morals or the subjection of the 
soul to moral lan“ that was the deeper issue at 
stake in the repulsive question there forced upon 
the League by as unprinclpled a plot as was ever 
hatched. It is utterly useless to try to cover up that 
deeper issue; it was there, it ia here, and it will stay 
until it has reached a settlement diametrically op- 
posite to that of Syracuse. From that battle-field 
dates the beginning of a mighty reaction which is 
destined to sweep Individualism, with all its paralyz- 
ing and demoralizing Influences, out of the path of 
the great liberal movement. It is cause for congrat- 
niation that such men as Mr. Frothingham and Dr. 
Adler, without saying a word on the Syracuse Con- 
gress and probably without any conscious remem- 
brance of it, are nevertheless sensitive to the stirrings 
of a better tendency whose open and determined self- 
assertion datea from that day. No power on earth 
can stay its progress, for Ita strength Is the strength 
of the whole moral nature of man. With us, or 
without us, it will ride on to ultimate triumph. In- 
dividualiem, with ita one ides of “private judgment“ 
and its denial of “universal reason,“ is fated to give 
way to Scientific Liberalism, with its private judg- 
ment and universal reason, now and forever, one 
and inseparable,” For that, and nothing short of 
It, means the aupremacy of Freedom, Reason, and 
Moral Law. 


PIOUS OROOKEDNESS, 


The Orthodox conscience is peculiar. It is aston- 
ishing what facility its most ploua and approved rep- 
resentatives possess to confound distinctions, mystify 
and falsify things, and shun a clear and accurate 
statement, when they wish to make a point against 
unbelievers. 

I was forcibly reminded of this, a few weeks since, 
at Association Hall, in this city (New York), on the 
anniversary of the Society for the Suppression of 
Vice, when Joseph Cook, in the presence of Anthony 
Comstock and a radiant circle of evangelical lights 
on the platform, amid which he shone as the central 
luminary, Improved the occasion to malign, in shuf- 
fing and unscrupulous phrase, American liberalism. 

The utmost stretch of charity could find little ex- 
cuse for the offence, since it was a substantial repe- 
tition of that uttered in Boston a short time before, 
and which, evidently, he was aware had already 
been answered, 

Speaking of the infidels of the country, he was 
wary enough, in this instance, to admit that the 
Free Religious Association and the Liberal League 
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were two distinct organizations. This was certainly | fact, free religion for every form of religion except I lectured one evening in New York before the 
indicative of a growth in knowledge and discrimina- | evangelical Christianity,” Fourth Liberal League, of which Mr. Courtlandt 
tion, since they were the objecta of his vituperation Those who are familiar with the Free Religious | Palmer le President. The attendance was good. 
on the previous occasion. Association can hardly fall to be pretty effectually | The League has many earnest members and la doing 

‘The Free Religious Association,” sald Mr. Cook, | confounded by the above statement. It makes one | good work inthe city, It ts composed chiefly of 
“I am aware, includes in its list of officers one or | exclaim, as boys and girls do sometimes when some | young men. No mere difference of opinion on what 
two persons of some literary celebrity; but I have | ons has told a ‘‘whopper,” Well, I never.” It is | I regard as a side issue shall prevent my recognizing 
been informed that they are rather ashamed of their | hard to refrain from venting one’s emotion in such | the Intelligence, the sincerity, and the effective work 
company.“ words as these: Why, how this world ls given to | of such an association. 

It would gratify some who have a latent Yankee | lying!’ It would be natural to doubt whether the While in New York I had the pleasure of hearing 
curiosity to know the authority for this implication. | author was serious, or to suppose the quotation be- Fellx Adler. He ie a man who possesses genius and 
The Association just mentioned was several times | longed to the “Humorous” column, but for the gən- | will yet exert a commanding Influence in the liberal 
referred to as the “National Cancer-Planting Asso- | eral seriousness of the paper. ranks, He ls something of a thinker, and by his 
ciation,” which he seemed to regard as a happy hit. Surely no one who knows anything about the Free | earnestness, simplicity of manner, and natural elo- 
Mr. Cook, if we mistake not, makes some pretension | Religious Association, enough to write about it with | quence impresses his audience as but few speakers 
to an acquaintance with science, He has written a | any intelligence,—no one who has lived in Boston | can. His congregation Is chiefly made up of re- 
book on biology, and ought, therefore, to know | during the years of its existence,—can be so igno- | formed Jews. It is not, for obvious reasons, as diffi- 
something about Its pathological developments. But | rant of its real character as is implied in the passage | cult to keep together or to satisfy as a society 
has he not got physiology and agriculture a little | we have noticed. What are the facta? If the corre- | composed of heterogeneous elements, lilke most organ- 
mixed in the appellation which he has chosen for | spondent had troubled himself to the extent of look- | izations. 
the designation of radicals? ing over the Annual Reports of the Free Religious Mrs, Clara Neymann informed me that she in- 

“Tt is true,” he continued, that the Free Relig- | Association, he would have discovered, by the printed | tended to enter the field as a liberal lecturer next 
ions Association and the Liberal League are distinct | letters at the close of them, that a very large number | autumn. She is a lady of talent, very earnest, and 
organizations. All Free Religionists may not be | of the most prominent evangelical clergymen of the | thoroughly imbued with the importance of familiar- 
members of the Liberal League, but all members of | country, Including the Rev. Mr. Cook, Rev. Phillips | izing the poblic with the higher phases of liberal 
the Liberal League are Free Rollglonlsts.“ Brooks, Rev. W. H. H. Murray, and such as these, | thought. I hope she will recelve many applications 

The simple fact is that, while Free Religionists | had been invited at one time or another to the privi- | for lectures, 
and members of the Liberal League would generally | leges of the platform which he asks for them, and I passed a few hours with Stephen Pearl Andrews, 
agres in their rejection of religious creeds and dog- | have again and again, with almost entire unanimity, | to whose merita as a clove metaphysical thinker I 
mas, they are in other very important particulars | declined a part in such fellowship, Even the very | trust I am not wholly insensible, but who evinced 
quite the antipodes of each other. meeting which he described refuted the allegation | some surprise and not a little annoyance, I thought, 

The Free Religious Association has never, so far | preferred against radicals, since, according to his ac- | when I frankly told him that his recent articles in 
‘as I am aware, exhibited any direct or active sym- | count of it, there were several evangelical divines | TRR INDEX were beyond my comprehension. I am 
pathy In behalf of the Liberal League movement, | present who participated with equal freedom in the | glad to learn that there are others in the same predic- 
Some of the most prominent membera of the Free | proceedings. ament with myself. Mr, Andrews’ conversations are 


Religious Association have never shown sufficient 
interest in the League movement to become identi- 
fied with it, if they are not even opposed to it. If it 
was the intention of Mr. Cook to confound the Free 
Religious Association with the repeal wing of the 
Liberal League (and that was evidently his intention 
so far as possible), nothing could have been more 
false and slanderous. The Free Religious Associa- 
tlon In ita whole character and aplrit has been quite 
a different organization from that of the repealers, 
It has never been the special refuge of those who 
oppose all legal restriction upon the free circulation 
through the malle of obscene literature, or advocate 
free-lovism. It has never shown any leaning tow- 
ards, or disposition to aid In, the propagation of such 
theories. Because three-fifths of the members of the 
Liberal Leagas at Syracuse were of this sort, Mr. 
\Cook from these facta reached the corollary that 
the majority of the radicals of the country are re- 
ers, 

Did Mr. Cook know what he was talking about? 
We think he did, much better than one might sup- 
pose. He was enger to make as strong & case aa 
possible against radicals, and did not concern him- 
self very much how it was done, if the object were 
but accomplished. 

Here is another gem of Orthodox veracity and 
conscientiousness that will do to string with the one 
just given. 

A recent number of the Christian Intelligencer, 
one of the evangelical organs of this city, contained 
a letter from Boston which possesses some interest. 
for radicale as well as those for whom it was written. 
It is chiefly devoted to a meeting of the Chestnut 
Street Club, at which the author was present. The 
essayist of the occasion was Col. Higginson, whom 
the correspondent delineates with considerable ap- 
preciation and grace. He recounts some remin- 
iscences of him, and rendera a deserved tribnte to 
this character and culture. On the whole, the letter 
do pleasant reading for the friends of the Colonel, 
motwithstanding the lachrymose strain into which it 
Tans,—though very consistently, be it sald,—in con- 
sequences of the announcement with which Mr. Hig- 
-ginson convicted some of those present, or the portion 
of the religious world to which they belonged, of prac- 
‘tical unbelief, because no Orthodox friend had ever 
spoken to him concerning his soul's salvation, But 
the passage that seemed to me particularly cholce, to 
which I wish to call attention, is this: Speaking of 
Col. Higginson's pet theory of Free Religion,” the 
writer proceeds, Theory, because, as exemplified 
‘by the Association which bears this name, it is not a 
practice. Ihave heard Col. Higginson tell them so 
to their face in convention assembled, and further- 
more express his intention of withholding the title 
ul their minds were sufficiently emancipated to wel- 
come Mr. Moody and Joseph Cook to their platform, 
and hear them with the same equanimity as they 
hoard himself or Mr. Frothingham. It means, in 


The writer I have referred to signs himself ‘Old 
Colony.” Old and antiquated, if not colonial, one 
might easily conceive him to be, if sincere in his mis- 
representations. May he not be the brother of Mrs, 
Partington—posslbly Isaac? 

There are numerous instances, similar to the fore- 
going, of one kind or another, occurring from time to 
time, illustrative of plous crookedness, Such, for ex- 
ample, as the trial, now golng on across the river In 
the “City of Churches,” where one of the great star 
preachers of the day is charged, and in the popular 
mind justly convicted, of lying and deceit; and 
where, if half the lies have been told of which the 
brethren there accuse each other, there have been 
enough to sink a ship, to say nothing about a meet- 
ing-house. We might refer to the case of Arch- 
bishop Purcell, but we forbear. We simply close as 
we began, with the remark: “The Orthodox con- 
science is pecullar.“ D, H. O. 


NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 


The past two months I have given forty-five lect- 
ures, and during the time have spoken In Massachu- 
setts, New York, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, 
and Michigan. Of the twenty-seven places visited I 
have found aix with liberal organizations, and most 
of them lacking in numerical strength and vigor. 
The Free Congregational Society of Florence, Massa- 
chusetts, is, according to my notion, the best liberal 
organization In America. I found it, when I spoke 
before it a few weeks ago, in a flourishing condition. 
The very full descriptions of this society which have 
appeared In THE INDEX render unnecessary any par- 
ticular reference to lt by me. One of my lectures in 
Paine Hall, Boston, in which I protested against 
quackery and fraud put forward in the name of free 
thought, and called attention to the difference be- 
twean true liberalism and the spurious stuff that 
attempts to pass itself under the name, has, I notice, 
called forth some severe denunciations, but from a 
class whose superficial criticlam and unreasoning 
abuse are to me evidence of the timeliness of my re- 
marks. Because some of the advocstes of free 
thought, for reasons known to themselves, have the 
past few months pandered to the free-love element, 
some of its noisy leaders seem to act as though they 
would like to crush or cripple any liberal editor gr 
lecturer who has the temerity to call attention to the 
distinctions between free thought acd free love. In 
the Boston lecture referred to, the editor of THE IN- 
DEX, who was present, will remember that I defined 
fres love in the very language of Its leaders, quoting 
from their own pamphlets, and wholly refrained from 
any remarks of a personal nature; yet Mr. Heywood, 
with his characteristic unfairness, speaks of my 
“slanderous falsehoods” concerning free love. I am 
glad to learn from one of his speeches, as reported, 
that he is not a freethinker, and that he got his fres- 
love notions from the Bible. It may be hard on the 
Bible, but creditable to freethought. 


to me always interesting and instructive; but some- 
how I fall to derive great profit from his writings. 
Quite likely the fault is in me and not in him. 

At Port Jervis I found many liberals, and in a few 
days I am to return there and speak several evenings, 
At Zionsville and Indianapolis I had full houses. I 
spoke at Quincy, Carthage, Clayton, Augusta, and 
Monmouth, Illinois. Quincy is a city of over thirty 
thousand, and quite liberal. I gave a course of lect- 
pres in the Opera House to audioncoe of sven or 
eight hundred, and spoke one avening by request of 
J. Vila Blake from the pulplt of the Unitarian 
church. Mr. Blake's society is in a vigorous condi- 
tion and is doing good work in Quincy. He in- 
formed me that his congregation was quite equal, if 
not superior, in intelligence and appreciation, to the 
Parker Fraternity, for which he spoke two or three 
years. A speaker needs to be West but a short time 
to learn that the notion of some Eastern people, that 
the intelligence and culture of the country are chiefly 
East, is a mere conceit without any foundation. In- 
tellectual vigor and independence, especially, are 
more marked in the West than in the East. Itis 
unquestionable that, as a rule, the bold, enterprising, 
courageous, independent minds have been attracted 
West. A more conservative element has been left 
behind. There are more first-class colleges East, bat 
the common schools of Illinois and Nebraska are, so 
far as I have seen, equal to those of Maasachusetta, 
and the Western colleges are improving every year. 
The average intelligence of the West le, in my opin- 
jon, greater than that of the East. The secalar preas 
ls more bold and independent, More liberal papers 
are taken, the clergy are more advanced, and the 
masses more liberal. Observe the difference between 
the Unitarianism of the West and that of the East! 

I lectured to good sudiences at Arcadia, River 
Falls, Merrillon, Mono, Wisconsin; Vinton and Scran- 
ton, Iowa; and Escanaba, and Union City, Michigan. 
In all these places I found a large liberal element and 
as many hearers as the best halle could hold. The 
clergy generally attend my lectures and reply the 
following Sunday from the pulpit. AsI never hear 
the replies I cannot speak as to thelr worth; but, as 
I am credibly informed, I am usually annihilated. 
One preacher recently characterized me as one B. F. 
Underwood, who has some notoriety as a strolling 
slanderer of Christianity and ite advocates, n cow- 
ardly, lying, unprincipled scoundrel,” = ‘‘self-con- 
fessed Uar and scoundrel.” He is evidently partial 
to vigorous language, and I am sure I don’t object. 

I don’t find liberals generally much interested In 
the discussion between those who advocate repeal 
and those who demand modification of the so-called 
Comstock laws. I think the general belief is that 
the introduction of this difference into the Syracuse 
Convention was a piece of folly. I may think this 
the general view, because it ls my own. I think lib- 
eralism and the cause of State secularization will 
both sarvive this quarrel among their friends. I am 
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still of the opinion that the leagues ought to drop 
their difference and unite thelr strength, allowing 
each member to decide for himself whether the circu- 
lation of obscene literature should be prevented by 
State laws or United States laws. Iam yet of the 
opinion that It ls within the rightfal power of Con- 
gress to exclude from the mall bawdy books, as It is 
to prevent their Importation into the country, and 
that such power can be exercised without suppressing 
eny opinions on any subject what ver; but since 
there are persons who think Congress has no such 
power, and who are just as much opposed to obscen- 
ity as myself, Ises no reason that this differance 
should prevent our working together for State secu- 
larization, 

If I thought, as some liberala do, that the tri- 
umph of liberal principles depends upon organiza- 
tlon, I should indeed despair; but it le clear to me 
that the progress of liberal thought shows itself more 
in the modification of creeds, in the growing Indifler- 
ence to old theological bellef and the gradual adop- 
tion of more advanced views, in the tone and tenor 
of our general literature, in the desire for scientific 
knowledges, in the growth of a liberal public senti- 
ment, and in all the liberal tendencies of the day, than 
in the few liberal organizations I find ln my travela 
through the country. The influence of these organ- 
izations [a generally restricted and in some cases al- 
most Inelgnificant. In many of the cities and vil- 
lages in which there is the largest number of intelli- 
gent liberala, there are no liberal organizations and 
no desire for any. Not afew of the organizations 
which appear in the lista of the Liberal Leagues 
published in the liberal papers have only a nominal 
existence—an existence only on paper. This was 
true even before the Syracuse Convention was held, 
and explains why eo few delegates were sent to the 
Convention. I know whereof I speak. 

Organizations succeed only In proportion as they 
have pointa of contact with pretxlsting organiza- 
tions. Nature abhors abrupt transitions. Existing 
species are the modification of extinct species, Mod- 
ern Institutions, customs, habita, thoughts, and 
usages are the modification of préexiating institu- 
tions, customs, habits, thoughts, and usages. Or- 
ganizations based on principles contrary to the moral 
or social order and established convictions of the 
age have not always been useless, for they have been 
instruments often for moulding and modifying pub- 
lic sentiment; but they are no index of the strength 
of the reforms st which they aim, and much less do 
the reforms depend upon them for their ultimate 
success. 

They may, by the folly of their members, remain 
insignificant [In numbers and influence, while the 
cause they were organized to advance, passing from 
thelr control and becoming a part of the popular 
thought, goes on to a glorious triumph. It may be 
so with the cause of State secularization. I have 
no doubt that the Liberal League, in the objects for 
which it was organized, representa a large public sen- 
timent; but in introducing {nto the proceedings of 
its Congress at Syracuse a question alien to its alms 
and purposes, and subordinating its main object to 
a bitter quarrel pertaining to this question, it has, in 
the opinion of thousands of liberals, shown itself 
unworthy of their support, and impaired, if not de- 
stroyed for the present, ita effectiveness. 

Let both Liberal Leagues at their next annual 
convention subordinate the difference on which 
they split to the great work for which the organiza- 
tion was formed and resolve to unite for common 
work, and they will be able to achieve a success 
equal to the most sanguine expectations. B. F. u. 
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WHAT “REPEALERS DEMAND.” 


In Tae Inpex of April 24, I entered a protest 
againat the statement that— 

“‘Repealers, in addition to that 8 protection 
for rip od „opinion which the reformers equally 
demand, unrestricted freedom for the vile stuf 
known aa ‘obscene literature’ to cir through the 
mails,” 

It appeared to me this statement was not only 
false, but suicidal, as coming from TEE INDEZ, the 
suppression of which, more than that of any or all 
obscene publications, was the object for which the 
Society for the Suppression of Vice was organized. 
But the editor still adheres to the statement under a 
modified form. The Repealera demand there shall 
be no restriction on the circulation of any literature 
through the mails, and therefore none on obscene lit- 
erature, This, he thinks, knocks the bottom ont of 
my protest, and does not seem to see that he knocks 
the bottom out of bis own argument by his next den- 


tence; It can only be sustained by mentioning some 
restriction upon the circulation of such literature by 
mall which the repealers do demand.“ Very well. 
There are State laws which, If executed, would not 
allow an obscene publication to get into the post- 
office. The “repealers’” have not demanded the re- 
peal of those laws, therefore they have not demanded 
the unrestricted circulation of obscene literature 
through the mails, Tu INDEX ia the last paper 
which should say they have. For the Christian 
bigota who back up Comstock, if they could only 
“stamp it out.“ as they have threatened, would 
condone or at least put up with all the obscenity in 
Christendom, as indeed the Church generally hss 
for hundreds of years. E. W. 

| State laws cannot Impose any restriction upon the 
elreulatlon of vile literature BY MAIL; national laws 
can alone do that, The repealers demand repeal of 
the only laws which can possibly restrict auch circu- 
lation BY MATL; that is all that we originally said; 
we still adhere to it, and It Is self-evidently true to 
the very letter. As to the adequacy of State laws to 
prevent the stuff from getting into the mails, that is 
a point wholly distinct from any contained in the 
statement objected to. We believe they are ntterly 


Inadequate, but decline to go Into that Irrelevant 


question here, Mr. Wright does not deny anything 
that we really sald, and therefore does not invalidate 
our statement In the sI htest; and we hope the dis- 
agreeable subject mr, be dropped here, umless we 
can be held to acco ut for what we did, and not for 
what we did not, say.—Ep.] 


THE SUNDAY LAWS IN ALBANY. 


An Albany correspondent to whom we are In- 
debted for many Eindnessss In the form of local in- 
telligence, newspaper extracts, and so forth, writes: 
“On Sunday, April 20, Judge Hurlbut lectured on 
‘Secularism’ before the Albany Liberal Association 
to an audience of about elght hundred, and again on 
Sunday, the 27th, to a somewhat smaller audience 
on ‘The Priests of the Sun.“ As will be seen from 
the article enclosed from the Albany Evening Times, 
there was an attempt made to suppress the former 
lecture, but it was unsuccessful, as it was found not 
to be covered by the law; so the two lectures took 
place, realizing quite a pecuniary profit, and, we 
trast, also some further advantages in the fature to 
our society.“ 

The extract alluded to above is the following :— 


Enforcing the Sunday Laws, 

The law in relation to the observance of Sunday 
as a day of rest ls much more strict than many peo- 
le suppose, To say nothing of the present excise 
aw, our own city ordinance provides a penalty of 
from 65 to $25 for the act of e g for sale any 
goods, wares, or merchandise In this clty on Sunday, 
except fresh fish, which may be sold till ten o’clock 
in the morning, and milk, which may be sold till 
aix o’clock In the evening. Under this ordinance, 
nine-tentha of all the clgardealers and newsmen in 
the city are lable to arrest every week in the year. 
This law, however, like many others, is never en- 
forced and la not likely to be. Still, its existence on 
the statute-book places a great many people at the 
mercy, to a limited extent, of a xe many others, 
It ls under this same chapter (Chap, 4, tion 1, 
Title vil.) that Mr. William M. Van Antwerp pre- 
vented the 2 of the so-called ‘‘Jubliee 
Singers” at the Leland Opera House last night. 
They are a small party of inoffensive colored people, 
who skirmish around in the small towne week-days 
giving thelr concerts, and go to larger places to 
sing Sunday nights, They have been here before 
frequently, and their performances, although not 
strictly sacred In the ordinary sense of the word, 
have certainly been innocuous, and the audiences 
which have attended have uniformly been orderly, 
well-behaved, and none the worse for hearing them. 
Still, we sup that the entertainment comes 
under the head of “amusements,” and consequently 
may be prohibited whenever any one is disposed to 
take it up, just as any clgar-dealer may be fined if 
he keeps hie store open on Sunday, Mr. Van Ant- 
werp, who appears to have conatitated himself 
goardian of the sacredness of Sunday, not long ago 
nterfered with the mesmeric illustrations of a pro- 
feasor who proposed to give them on Sunday, but 
was prevented in the same way, It should be stated 
that under this same ordinance a theatre or hall, by 
disobeying, also forfeits its Ilcense, so that as the law 
now stands we do not see but that Sunday amuse- 
ments in halls and theatrea are effectually . 
We understand, howevcr, that Mr. Van Antwerp 
went a step further a few daya since, and applied for 
the prevention of a lecture under the auspices of the 
Liberal Club; but as a discussion of “Seculariem,” 
or the Origin of Species, or Resolved, That the aun 
do move, whatever effect It may have upon the 
religions belief of the andltorz, certainly cannot be 
classed as “amusement,” the lecture was very wisely 
allowed to proceed. Nothing would do so much to 
spread whatever evil exista in the Liberal Clab as to 
attempt to prohibit ita 8 from airing their 
Ideas in public. The cause of religion or of the 
Sabbath would not be advanced. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 
BY L. K WASHBURN. 
N. B,—Information in ard to matters portaining to 
Liberalism would be gladiy'recelved for this department. 
Address L. K. Washbern, 31 Washington Street, Boston. 
‘Tea-growing is proving a success In Georgia. 


The culture of coffee is exciting great interest in 
Florida. 


Vanderbilt University has four hundred and 
twenty students. 


Rev. Dr. Miner preached his thirty-first anniver- 
sary sermon on May 4, 


Wine is consumed in France at the rate of thirty 
gallons a year for each inhabitant, 


The women of Massachusetts can control the 
achools of the State, if they choose. 


It is said that Queen Victoria is in constant fear 
that aome one will attempt her life. 


Froude was once refused a position as teacher on 
account of his theological opinions. 


. 


Cornell has fifty young Tomen and three hundred 
and fifty young men on college rolls, 


Some of the prominent educators think that In this 
country compulsory education ia a failure, 


Gall Hamilton saya she does not like normal 
schools, She is not obliged to attend them. 


Alderman Kelly seeks a little notoriety in opposing 
so-called sacred entertainments on Sundays. 


The radicals of Paris expect to Father Hya- 
clothe into the French Chamber of Deputies. 


Two hundred cases for divorce on the docket in 
the Supreme Judicial Court from Suffolk County. 


The Boston Transcript speaks of Col. Bob Inger- 
soll, that superb staver for humanity and equality.” 


Zion’s Herald does nor recommend any more eyan- 
geélical movements. Amen! Glory to Zion's Herald. 


No Brooklyn clergyman can be found guilty. Tal- 
maage ia as white 21 pure as the snow on Diana’s 
temple, 


In a certain part of Washington Territory the 
annual rainfall ls eleven feet. A fine place for 
Baptiste, 


China produces annually six hundred million 
pee = tea—seyen-eighths of all that is raised In 
world. 


Terror In Russia and may yet be Czar, The 
next movement will be the arrest of the Government 
by the Nihllletu. ; 


The first regular public lighting with the electric 
light in any 1 this country was at Cleveland, 
Ohio, on April 20. 3 


Immigration from Ireland is falling off. This 
ought to cheer our esteemed contemporary of Clove- 
land, Ohio, the State. 


Oxford is to follow the example of Cambridge in 
farnishing ages women with the means for secur- 
ing a higher education. 


The first work lightning did this year was to strike 
a church at East 8 Lightning seems to 
be no respecter of buildings, 


A new ten-cent international postal card will be 
issued about July ist, and a donble-alzed two-cent 
ard for domestic use next fall. 


It is sald that three hundred families not owning a 
Bible were found in Brockton, There are better 
things one can have in a house. 


The livings in the Charch of England range from 
princely incomes to less than starvation wages, that 
of Shipton being worth $15 a year. 


Both in the University of Paris and in the provin- 
clal universities in France, women are received as 
students, and are eligible for degrees. 


Daring 1878 the American and English societies 
distributed nearly four million Bibles, almost one- 
quarter of which were sent to Russia. 

On Easter Sunday the sound of an organ in public 
worship in Glasgow (Scotland) Cathedral waa heard 
for the firat time in three hundred years, 

The people of the United States used last year 
seven million six hundred and sixty thousand barrels 
of salt. We ought to keep“ some time. 


Dr. John Brown Smith, of Belchertown, has gone 
to the Northampton Jail because he was foollsh 
enough to refuse to pay two dollars poll tax. 


Petroleum has bean known to exist In Japan for 
upwards of twelve centurles, but it was only six 
years ago that the Japanese learned how to refine it. 
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The Christian Union refers Mr. Frothingham to 
I. Corinthians, third chapter and eleventh verse, for 
28 of organization for his society. This ls 
ajo 


English physicians are adopting bicycles or tricy- 
clea — of horses, in the . — districts, ay 
— of locomotion. They make elght to ten miles 
an hour. 


Eighty-six percent. of the words of Shaks 
are Anglo-Saxon; and three thousand of the thirty- 
— aoe words in Tennyson’s Arthur are mono- 
syllables. 


Newark will hereafter allow newspapers, milk, and 
other necessaries to be sold on Sundays, and bar- 
rooms will be allowed to sell to customers who enter 
through the back door. 


While England has outwalked America, we have 
the supreme satisfaction of knowing that we have 
outrowed her, and that an American horse has ont- 
run the best English blood-horses, 

M. Ernest Renan is described as hs the 
body of Ben Butler and the same enormous head, 
with a face so sweet and benignant that it seems 
more like that of an angel than a man.“ 


The legislature has opened the doors of all the 
charitable institutions in the State to clergymen of 
every denomination. This certainly is better than 
closing them to some and opening them to others. 


It le tifying to the Congregationalist to state 
that the theni vical views o Rev. Dr. D re- 
cently installed In Boston, are not of that advanced 
description that finds favor with the Independent. 


The Herald says: ‘'We learn from a Western con- 
temporary that Orthodox circles are rejoicing over 
the virtual accession to their ranks of A. Bronson 
Alcott, one of the celebrities of Concord and the 
friend of Emerson.” 


George Eliot has lately fallen Into a state of such 
indifferent health that she la anfitfor much Intel - 
lectual labor, and her medical advisers are dublous 
as to the propriety of her resuming the writing of 
fiction for several years. 


A London newspaper furnishes the surprising 
statement that eighteen hundred and elghty-five out 
of five thousand two hundred and forty-one shares 
in a new brewery company in Sheffield, England, 
are held by English clergymen. 

The Superintendent of the Industrial Temporary 
Home, Mr. S. T. Andrews, said in a recent address 
that he spent all night on his knees In prayer, askin 
God how his work might be carried on. He 
better ask some senalble, intelligent man. 


John Bright le sixty-eight years old. He Id a 
Quaker and a manufacturer. He has been in public 
life for a quarter of a century, and his name Is asso- 
ciated with all the reformatory measures that have 
been carried through Parliament in all that time. 


The Hudson, between New York y and Jersey 
‘City, ls to be tunnelled. The tunnel be twenty- 
ax feet in width and twenty-four feet in height, with 
a double track of heavy steel rails and capable of 
paselng four hundred ralas every twenty-four bours. 


* hi 7 Catholicism in the United States 
uced the Pope to arrange a complete organi- 
zation of the Hierarchy and a more in te union 
with Rome. New bishoprics are shortly to be created 
2 Soclety of Jesus will be more satisfactorily 


It paa the Baptists to ses Rev. E. E. Hale and 
Dr. Miner participate in the farewell honors offered 
Dr. Lorimer. If there was any theological surren- 
dering on this occasion, It was not done by the Ba) 
tists. The progress of certalu liberals today ia fx 
going backwards. 


The “iron clad” tramp law was justly killed by 
the Senate Jodiclary Committee. © have no sym- 
pathy with professional tramps, but we are rejoiced 
to know that Massachusetts has refused to pattern 
after the inhuman legislation on this question which 
soms New England States are gullty of. 


The American Church at Rome, built to be an un- 
denominational place of worship for Americans, 18 
in reality a Catholic church, What there le Ameri- 
can in t white-robed priests, an altar surmounted 
by a cross, an N N wearing a long white gown, 
and the reading of the Catholic service, we fall to see. 


A large number of unemployed cl of the E 
lsh Church in this country talk e of 28 
up the ministry and undertaking secular work for a 
1 the money stops coming, men cease 
wor for the Lord, just as though he was a man. 


A call must be accom ed with a salary in order 
to be obsyed. ii 


William Dawson is the name of a poor Quaker 
shoemaker in Spiceland, Indiana, who is an excellent 
astronomer, who has made his own telescope, con- 
structed his own observatory, and for twenty years 
has furnished the Smithsonian Institute and the 
Meteorological Bureau with valuable statistics and 
observations, 


In the Catholic Directory the total Catholic - 
lation of this country is set down as six million 
three hundred and seventy-five thousand six hun- 
dred and thirty. There are still five Protestants to 
one Catholic in the United States, so that war be- 
tween the two divisions of Christians will not take 
place at present, 


— 2 pears ago the laland of Samoa had a 
population of thirty-four thousand, all of whom 
were barbarians. ow the population numbers 
elchty thousand, the majority of whom are Christ- 
fans. In the theological seminary are sixty students, 
and twenty missionaries are sont every year to the 
neighboring Islands, 


Does It seam possible that the author of Thana- 
topsis” wrote in this manner? Take away the 
blessing of the advent of the life of Jesus and the 
blessings purchased by his death, In what an abyss 
of guilt would man have been left! It would seem 
to be blotting the sun ont of the heavens—to leave 
our system of worlds in chaos, frost, aud darkness.“ 


Thore la no law of divorce in France. Such a law 
was enacted In 1792 and remained in force until the 
Restoration. Something like thirty thousand dl- 
vorces a year were granted under it. The present 
law admits only of separation. In cases of crime, 
the want of a divorce law is severely felt, and a 
strenuous effort is abont to be made to procure the 
enactment of such a law. 


An attempt is being made in California to grow 
Egyptian wheat. It yields enormously and farnishes 
g food for man and beast. One grower raleed 
eighty bushels to the acre. It does not grow In ears, 
but ia gathered from the top of the stalk like broom 
corn, only in more condensed form. It grows to a 
less height than Indian corn, branches out more, 
and has on each branch a large head containing 
hundreds of seed. 


Mr. Moody says: Love God above everything else, 
and then you can go to the theatre all you want to, 
Ifa man or woman could go to the theatre for the 

lory of God, che might go every night in the week. 
so about pla; carda, person could play 
all he had a mind to if he loved God—tf he could do 
it with a clear consclance, and without ita interfering 
with his communion with God.” All this simply 
means that, if you love God, you will not go to the 
theatre or play cards. Well, we shall oy Janau- 
pohak ana cribbage just the same, for all Mr. Moody 
as sald. 


A new church has recently been organized In this 
city under the name of the Metropolitan Indepen- 
dent Church. The parties interested have secured 
Union Hall for a term of years, should It prove of 
sufficient capacity. Servicea are to be commenced 
the firat Sunday of September next. Rev, H. A. 
Shorey, who was associated with Mr. Murray on the 
Golden Rule, has received a unanimous call to settle 
over the society. Independent churches in Boston 
have not proved su heretofore, but there are 
Independent people enough in thia city to support a 
church outside of denominational walla, if they only 
* But a Christian Church is not an Independent 


INFINITE INTELLIGENOE. 


EDITOR INDEX :— 

If something—lt matters not what we call it nor 
how we define it—has always existed (which no one 
will dispute), it never commenced to produce; and 
if eg 5 P roduce, — ter produced 
an ng original; an t never an 
original, there is infinite Intelligence. z 

hat is Infinite Intelligence? How ls it consti- 
tuted ?, Isit possessed by one transcendent, infinite 
personality, or is It not? 

It can be shown, aa it often has been shown, that 
there can be no infinite personality, in the popularly 
accepted meaning of the term. 

Personality implies a form, and form ls limited; 
therefore the intelligence, of which the form is a 
reservoir, must be limited. Consequently there can 
be no infinite personality, in the generally understood 
sense of the term, An Infinite personality ls an in- 
finite finite; a contradiction; an absurdity; a non- 
entity. That which is limited in spaces cannot be 
unlimited in intelligence, In other words, there can 


be no Infinite personality to whom all things or any- , 


thing is external, 

e can proceed from finite intelligence, of which 
we have experience, to infinite intelligence, of which 
we have no experience, and obtain an adequate con- 
ception of the one from the other. The aggregate 
intelligence of man, although finite, is immense, and 
no one of the personalities to whom it attaches can 
possess it all; or the intelligence of no one of the 
personalities can equal that of the te of per- 
sonailties, Now let us consider the In ce and 
the personalities extended to infinity, and we have 
infinite Intelligence distributed through an infinity of 
personalities,—an Intelligence which no personality, 
nor any finite number of personalities, can ever pos- 
sess in its entirety, but of which each and every one Ia 
forever appropriating more and more. While the in- 
telligence of esch and avery one Is forever expanding, 
the aggregate intelligence, being infinite, ls eternally 
the same,—constituting the Infinite intelligence of an 
infinite personality to which nothing Is external. 

Bosron. E, B. B 


“SOCIAL REFORM.” 


My thoughts have been arrested * article In 
Tae INDEX of April 24, by Albert Warren Kelsey, 
on “Social Reform.“ He makes the old-time asser- 
tion that if all the wealth of the Rothschilds was 
divided among the working classes, In less than a 
month the knaves would have garnered in the great- 
est share. Even so; but it is not the present wealth 
of the world which should be divided, It te the 
wealth of the future, that which is yet to be created, 
which should find a mora equal and just distribution, 
a distributi: n so just that a Rothschild or a Stewart 
would become an Impossibility. 

An indastrial 1 which allows the growth of 
our Stewarts and Vanderbilta necessitates the oppo- 
site growth of the tramp. The former is naturally 
and Inevitably followed rae latter, Justice will be 
reached when such distribation ls made of wealth, as 
itis produced, as to wipe ont both of these unnatural 
growths of extreme wealth and peg 

He goes on to say that the way to elevate the posi- 
tion of the working classes le not by reducing hours 
of labor, or raising the wages of employéa, but by 
educating the youth of the country in such u way as 
to enable them to realize the advantages of fixed 
habits, good principles, and high character. Under 
the present system of long hours and low wages, I 
fail to aee how the youth of our land, or any land, 
are to acquire a realizing sense of these advan . 

After men and women, and especially little chil- 
dren, have worked thelr ten or twelve hours a day 
what vital force is left for either mental or moral 
education? Common-sense must reply that without 
time to devote to this education it becomes a myth, a 
mere dream; minds and bodies must come to such a 
work not entirely exhausted with a long day of toil, 
or the result will be fallure. And until the work- 
ing classes have time, the all-needfal In accomplish- 
ing. any great work, itis useless to talk of their ele- 
vation, f 

On every hand this cry for more leisure confronta 
us. Humanity demands it by Its birthright of a nat- 
ure divine as well ss human; the civilization of the 
nineteenth century demands it; and the machinery 
of the nineteenth cent not only demands but 
justifies and makes it possible, 

He cites the case of Socrates, in his rags and 
poverty the admiration of Athens, But Socrates 
was honored, not because of his and poverty, but 
in spite of them. In themselves they are not desira- 
ble, neither conducive to self-respect nor demanding 
respect from others. It takes a Socrates to make 
them respectable; and to prate to our working classes 
In the depths of their and poverty of what Soc- 
ratea has done, saying, “Go thou and do likewise,” 
ia almost Insulting. 

Why, it takes the ages to make a Socrates, one of 
the bright stars which appears but once In the centu- 
ries. It ie asking too much of the average man to 
rise above the Influence of his surroundings; It is 
only the strong ones of the race who can do It, 

ours, for less hours and more wealth, 
A SUBSCRIBEB. 


LOUISIANA NOTES. 


EDITOB INDEX :— 
The cblored churches of New Orleans number 
The following 


preacher Church, x 
Your attention is called to the following order :— 
OFFICE CHN or POLICE, } 


April 22, 1879. 
To ALL STATIONS :— 

Commanding officers are hereby instructed to no- 
tify the preachers of the various colored churches in 
your precinct that services, whenever held, must 
terminate at ten o'clock P.M. Under no circum- 
stances must they be allowed to hold services after 
that hour. Affidavits must be made against preach- 
ers violating this order for disturbing the peace. 

By order of the Mayor, 
T. N. BorLAN, Chief of Police. 

The sacred rights of the gambling-helle, the beer- 
saloons, and the dance-houses were not infringed by 
the order, it will be observed; but, as if 7s patri- 
archal instinct, our Mayor closely watches the negro 
churches. Some people who read THE INDEX 
are wondering why the exodus bas taken 
ps The spirit of the er given fe its origin. 

t Is the effort of a race to assert Its manhood and 
* of citizenship, as written in the Constitution 
of the land. Should it not be a religious duty to 
assist the fugitives now golng to the Weet? 

Yours respectfully, ENMRRSON BENTLEY. 


Ir 18 CURIOUS to learn that the glass slipper” in 
Cinderella—of which from our youth upwards we 
never questioned the authenticity, though well aware 
that no one who was not a protégée of fairies would 
think of dancing in such an article—was not part of 
the original story, but has been due to a misunder- 
standing of s word used in the French version of the 
tale, slipper, we have been told by a writer In 
the Sunday Times, supported by ‘‘Littré’s * 
was originally a slipper trimmed with a partic 
kind of rare fur, ed in French vair, the fur of a 
creature of the weasel kind. But this fur not belng 
known to ordinary French story-tellers, they spoke 
of a de verre—a glass alipper—by a sort of 
unconscious pan. Certainly the new reading is far 
more creditable to the 2 of Cinderella’s god - 
mother, as a purveyor of comfortable clothes; for 
whatever magic power the glass slippers might have 
had of surviving a dance, it is im ble that they 
could have been comfortable to the feet, and must 
have resulted in all probability in serious corns.— 
London Spectator. 
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It ts the object of THE INDEX to give public 
utterance to the boldest, most onltivated, and 
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and political amelioration of society, 
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tho clearest, most candid, and most echolarty ex- 


means of becoming well informed of the argu- 
ments and the movements which the Church will 
Baye to mest in the futare. 
Almost every number contains è discourss or 
leading article, which alone u worth the price of 


A letter to the Editor published in THE INDEX 
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puch 4 journal should have been started and so 
powerfully supported by the best minds of your 
Sountry,—is à good signof thetimes. There ls no 
sach Journalin England, Frande, or Germany; 
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And later e “J resd the numbers of your IN- 
DEX with tocreasing interest.” g 
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Name and the Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
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tion of the word Religion Is incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that a new conception 
of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
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THE INDEX atms— 


To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion: 

To foster a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in soolety and in the indi- 
vidual: 

To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, humanitarianism 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes, 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig- 
fon shall take the place of dogmatism and 
ecclesiasticism throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now ball be the aim of all private and 
public activities. 


In addition to its general objects, the prac- 
tical object to which THE INDEX Is special- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and con- 
sistent secularization of the political and èd- 
ucstional institutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people. Tho last 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped ont of the Constitutions and Statates 
of the several States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution, 
‘To aocomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make annited demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical alm of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organise 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who believes in this movement 
give it direct ald by helping to increase the 
olronlation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATUBES. 


The publication of a valuable leading pa- 
per or essay of a thoughtful character, im 
each issue, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will con- 
tinne to be furnished by the well-known em- 
inent writers who have already doneso much 
to give to THE INDEX Its present high 
position, Other interesting ocorrespond- 
ono, communications, extracts from valus- 
bie books and périodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as cironmstances shall render possible. 


AGENTS. 
Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city and town throughout the coun- 
try, The most liberal terms are offered. 


TERMS. 

The price of THE INDEX Three Dol- 
Jars a yest, payable in advance; and 20 
cents postage for the year; and at the 
same rate for shorter periods, All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender's risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 
ter, or post-office money order. The name. 
with address in full, must be accompanied 
with the money in each case. 


Addross THE INDEX, 
No. 281 Washington Street, Boston. 
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HUME’S (DAVID) Essays and Life.... 


HUNT'S (Ans. HELEN), Verses. 
Bits of VOL . cre cyeessensasereyens 


BUXLEY’'S Man's Place in Nature.. 
On the Origin of 


— — 422322 2 ——— ** — 


Lay Sermons, Addresses, and Reviews 
INGELOW’S (JEAN 3 — 

The Monitions of Unseen 
Bonga of Sev 


Ar A rk 


INTERNATIONAL SOIENTIFIO — 
No. L Forms of Water, in Olonds, Rain, 
Rivers, Toe, and Glaciers. By Joba Tyn- 


„ 
on g 
"Natasa Selectio n,“ and 
to Political Society. 


MOULTON 5 0 
- 14 z 8 Le UISE OBANDLEE,) Bed- 


* FROO TER 
By Walter Bagehet 1% trait. Cabinet Kdition,.....ccsssscseesrseces 


JERROLD (DOUGLAS). je pe 
Olaado’s Taik, and 


Saints, Mr. 
other Papers. 1.40 


JOHNSON'S (SAMUEL) Oriental . 
and their Relation 8 — — 
r — bt 3.0 


JOSEPHUS, The w ‘ole Works of Fiavias 
J Histo: 


osephus, the Jew. 


janeeee 


7 poet, Mis Master of 
Oxford, Pro- 
t esel. T A 1.00 
‘Patriotic, 
— of the History of the Ne and 
— 
LEGGE’S Confucius’ Lite and peas 
. Aaa. 8 
lated by ve ee 150 
nical 
Biograp of 2 
its 2 in Greate dows to tee EA 
R — iis Dandi 77 
LEWIN (Ray: RAPHAEL, D'O), . ne - 
dam F or, a Few Words to — 
Prose Works.” Portrait . . . E 


en of Plato, Trans- 
and Intro- 
EEER (ORPHEUS 0). Vi U 
( 2 ) — — oms, 
— 
— — S vol... . , TM 
LESSING’S (6. K. — the Wiss. Testi- 
thinghem, 
5 of Common Lite, Arens. 3.20 
W ais ‘The Booey — 10 
TONOTELLOW'E (H. w.) . ** 
LOWELL'S (J. R.) Pooms. 2 vols. 
The Biglow Papers, First 


LOWELL (Maus. 4 00 Posten tor — 18 

LUBBOOEK (SIR JOHN). cay Otvilisa- 

Hon, and Primitive Man.. 

Fre-historie Times. — SER, 858 

6.00 | LYELL’S Principles of Geology. 3 vols. .. . . 400 

MACDONALD (GEORGE) The Vicars 
Daughtar,.. 


SATE ꝶ ꝶ35ũ%èũ I33V3ũ/m 


The Life of Horece 


MANN RORA e 
Mann. By his —— , 
Annual Baporta on Education, trom 1839 to 


„m | MARTOVEAU 43088) man Essays 


1 
MAURICOE (Ruy. B. D.) The Ground 
Object of Hope for s Mankind — > 


MERIVALE’ 
the Boman dene een of 


Conversion of Northern Nations 
JOHN STUART. 
MTEL VAJ ) pisveriations and 


6 


A * 
Momo — His Life and Works... 1.00 
Three Essays on Religion , 250 


yg opt gt ey bh Pe Songs of the Sierras. 1.50 


SREP *ũ2 * 


* 2. GED, On 
Š a 2 the Genesis of 
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MORLEY (Enor JOEN) Voltaire. +» 300 


—!⸗ — —E 3 1ññ50» 4 3 4 


Three vols. — 1.50 
Leotures on the Bolenos of Religion, 2.00 
NASDY (E 1 ETROLEUN W). Swingin’ Round 
. 
TERANO A History 
Hebrew — thos Dio fia actions 
Catholic Onion, 


— ya towards a a Ohurch 


of the Future, of 


Thelam, 


—— 2 — wae — 


—j U 425 


and Practical. 


ransons p (RHEOPHILUS,) The Infinite 


—j—ͤ— ů—2i3ũ3 m 5⁊ñö.: —— 


20 7 Trotty Book . serr 
Men, Women, and Ghosta ... 
H In 


The Bilant Partuer.. 
What to Wear T. 


"5 (ADELAIDE A.) Pooms, Por- 10 


Dante ————— Ã . . % BAD 
eae EN (Hat — —— * 
e — the Baaai 


NOR PRI 

1 85 . — Prof. „Huxley, F. XB. . 2 
2. Physioe By Balfour Stewart, With U- 
Peer tions ., —— e e e OO 
eee a” 


SOOTT’S Waverley Novels. 25 vols. . . . ILI 


BOOTT’S (THOMAS) The English Lifs of 
Jesus, — Kaitila clone DAA 
SMILES’S(SAMUEL.) Self-Help.......-..+. LI 


SPEKOKE (HERBERT.) Educa 
2 ral, and Phyaioal 


i ange: Metal, r Poiitioal, and 
50 5 of his best 
Bocial 


tics; OF, or the — — a wae 


Life, rresponde: 
Universal Progresa.. — 


STOWE (HARRIET BEEO 
Uasi Toms Cabin 


STRAUSB (D, #3 The Old Faith and the 


B B00 


Authorised 


TENNYBSON'S (ALFRED) Pooma ............ 105 


1 A Honseholá 
Edition. 6 volumes. Per voL. LI 


Housebold Mti- 
ulform with the Novels. 
vleto in g vols. With new Portrait, Perel 


E editions, with many ada in thelat- 
making 1 with the novels, A. NI, moet 
oray in the market. 
i Pari, e Books, fac n 
Snobs, Sketohee, Denis Duval, 
{Hour Geo yy and Vare- 
printed Pieces. ' 
THAXTER’S (MRS, C. Amo 
— 0 ELLA) ng the 
THOBEAO’S (H. D.) Walden; or, Life in 


—ͤ— Reem — —*—':,ů—réz1 33 333V2 


—— 99 


Exoursions in Field aud Forest, Portrait... 
S 


ů•ͤ—y[— 2 2 63 
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TIOE EDWARD B, Aan ety ay 


FEED AA (JORN), Faraday wa — 


eee 


b EESSESEE E pE PENS F 


Kadrs before British Auen — 
TYTLER (SARAH.) Old Masters and their 
Plotares 


— ET OREM ACRE ChERASAEe Soseepees 


VOYBEY (Buy. CHARLES, The Sting: 
the Sto: 4 Your and N anh * Had 


Vols HLI IV. 
2 e D.) My summer in 


is 
wane JOHN. erioan Religion .. 
EBS (JOHN) Ameria 2 vo! Fe} 
WHIPPLE‘S (E. P.) Literature and Lite . 
The Literature of th ft Elisabet 
ee F] 
LM 
ie 
30 
1 
4,00 
1 
— 
ADDERAS! 


THE JMDEX 


231 Washington St., Boston 


240 


THH INDEX -- 


MAY 15, 1879. 


TO BOOK-BUYEBRS. 


Please examine e 
LAR BOOKS on the ite side of 
BOCE NOT IN 


Bais xa wil be fs 
21 Washington St., 


BoD, VOLUMES OF THE 


E oe = US 


lete for the Past Year, are now sendy 
every at this Office. Sent by 
Hy the purchaser's 0 in 
advance. Address ET. 2 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. 
M. J. SAVAGE’S NEW NOVEL, 


Bluffton, 


Describing in a very interesting way the 
F of mental —4.— by which II 


Timor Fa Price $1.50. N 
Also, by Be, same author, 
The Religion of Evolution: 


“An exposition of religion in the light of 
the most advanced 2 A brave sad 


reverent thinker.“ 
$1.50. Address THE INDEX, Wishing 
don Street, n. 
UNITY. 

A FORTNIGHTLY ORGAN OF 
Freedom, 1 — and Character 


PE = mgt M. Stamos. 
— ROBERT COLLTER, 
0. W. Ow wunvrs, J. ö. 


* II., beginning March 1 y will 
tain Robert Collyer’s “Table ‘hale’; two ne. 
ries of articles on ‘The Liberal Preachers of 


Com- 
J. LL. Jonss, 
LEARNED, W. O. Gan- 


the the id. Ber Creed“; Unity Bundsy-school — 


nn, eto. 
Price $1.00 a year. Clubs of 10 at $1.25, 


Roon 57, 15 Manwo0w BT., Ons, ILL. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY—PRICE 
TWOPENOE. 


THE SECULAR REVIEW, 


EvITED BY CHARLES WATTE. 


The 
of 

organ oat f 
entific, and Political Subjects. 2 distinc- 
tive features are the advocacy of Construo- 
tiye Secularism, and the dissemination of 
useful information on all questions which 
affect the wolfare of the people. Letters 

are inserted in ita “OPEN COLUMN from all 
who are courteous in the ression of their 
views; while a apécial depa ent is allotted 

Un. 


The ue to the SECULAR 
VIEW comp @ principal advocates of 
Beoulariam, 1 including its founder, Gd. J, 

yoake, 
CHARLES Warts, Publisher 
M Fleet Street, London, k. O. 


Goon PHOTOGRAPHS 


or 
O. B. FROTHINGHAM, 
T. W. HIGGINBON, 
W. J. POTTER, 
W. H. BPENOER, 
F. W. NEWMAN, 
CHAS. VOYSEY, 
4. W. STEVENS, 
R. H. RAN NET, 
F. E. ABBOT, 


Are now forsale at the office of THE INDEX, 
and will be mailed postpaid to any address 
on receipt of price. Single Photographs, 25 | 15 
cents each; complete Bet of Nine Fhoto- 
graphs, 51.30. 


Address, THE INDEX, 
No. A Washington St., Boston, Mass 


NORTHERN LITERATURE 
AND ART ROOMS 


will e be opened in Boston by 
Miss Marie A. Brown, for the purpose of 
4355 dne prominence to the many beauti- 
productions of Sweden, Norway, Fin- 
4 and Denmark, comprising the liter- 
8 tran-latlons and orlginals,— 
illustrated works, views, es photograp „ por- 
traita, and palntln statuary of 
most celebrated Northern artista, 
„Rooms“ will be elegant in all their ap 
pointments,—an attractive resort for all 
art-loying people and purchasers. 

That it may become an international af- 
fair, Miss Brown Invites all Americans and 
Scandinavians who are interested in the en- 
terprise, and wish it success, to aid ber ef- 
forte by subscribing the requisite fund, 
One thousand persons are desired who will 
ach subscribe 510.00, for which Nadeschda, 
a poem by liuneberg, and a full set of Tha 
Surgeon's Stories, six historical novels by 
Topelius, na translated and published by 
her, yin be sent them in return, as they are 


issue 
MARIE A. 8 
P. O. Box 900, BorTon, 


A CHEAP OFFER. 


COMPLETE SET of INDEX TRACTS, 
be mailed to 


INDEX 
No. M Washington 5t., Boston, Mass, 
T H E I N D E X 


IN ENGLAND. 


be forwarded free 


or Half 
Bomi: nen Khoa te made by Interna- 
rar Peay Order payable to Francis Elling- 


8 THS INDEX, 
331 Washington Street, Boston, U.. A. 


T° THE AMERICAN PAT- 
BONS OF 


CHOICE LITERATURE. 
‘We have made n with rig = 
the right to publish an rden edition of 
The Fortnightly Review, 


Ndited by JOHN MORLEY, 
and are now “aH this celebrated 


Mon from a n reai duplicate 
eet ot plates, which are forwarded 
from each m jth not only an exact fue 
KN mon 

le of this able Re view, bat to cpus 
it Sia at the same 


stone, Anthor of 


Lionel A. ural 
MR Groot Nag, Me Duff, M. P., Bir John Lu A 
Le Robert Lowe, Anthony Trollope, 


T Adolph 

ing | John M John, Money ( (the Ed- Sir H. 
Bir Davi 
8. . E Lewes, 
AND NUMEROUS OTHERS. 


SGubecription Prics, 95.00 per Year. 


month by the ROSE-REL- 
G 00., 00 York Street, 


burn, 


RE- RADICAL LIBERAL LECT- 
UBES 


By B. F. Underwood, 


Fon THE FALL app WITTER Op 1878-9. 


8. * Selection versus Design in Nat- 
7. An a Four iy German Thinkers. 
8. In Instinct 


ON 

10. Is there a Personal Intelligent Deity? 

II. The Demands of Liberalism Pertaining 
tate Seculariza 


to 8 on. 
12, M o Marriage versus 

of Free Love. ae 
18. Woman: zor Past and Present; Her 


d Wrongs. 
14. Religious 2 Revivals: Their Causes and 
Consequences. 
. The thoughts & and Triumphs of Free- 
1 and America. 
16, PR the 4 
17. Buddha and Buddhism. 
18, eite Egypt: Its Laws, Customs and 
19, The Fronch Revolution: Ita Causes and 
uences. 

20. Crimes and Orueltles of Superstition. 

. Cook and other “Scientific” Annihilators 

of Materialism Reviewed. 

2. Pas the Pioneer of Freethought in 


33, A Liberal’s Answer to the Question, “If 
not Obristianity, What?" 

. Christianity: To what Extent has it 
Helped or Hindered Civilization? 

25. Jesus; All that is Known and what is 
Guessed about Him. 


“the 28. 4 True Man Better than a True Christian, 


N. Judaism and Ohristlanſty Outgrowths of 
Preéxistent Heatheni«m. 

W. Bclence versus the Bible. 

29. The Origin and History of the Bible. 
(From one to six lectures, 

0. 7 TOn Gospels Unhistorical and Un- 


„e for the Divinity of the Bible 
82. 8 tions Regarding the 
Bible an le an d Christiani aniy £ € 
33. * e Falsified by the Facts 


84. P polar "Objections to Liberalism Con- 
sidered. 


For terms, etc., addre: 
B. F. UNDERWOOD, 
THORNDIKE, Mass, 


FEAR RELIGIOUS ASSOCIA- 


Gand to Omics at U Washington Bt. Boston,Maas,, 


tor TRACTS. 


L TAXATION OF CHURCH PROPEBTY, by 
James Parton, 5 ass ten, © Sts.; 
one hundred, 

II. Tan BELE AND by John Waiss. 


III. Tan 8yurarar or Rm, by T. W. 
Higginson. Enlarged edition. — 


SN GLE BOUND VOLUMES 


for th 1871, 187 
and 1678 Lg hs 


on application a vol- 
umes for 1611 and ; volumes for 
1874, 1876, 1876, — Ee 1878 . — by ex- 


. —— 
[HE INDEX AS AN 


ADVERTISING MEDIUM, 


alg ag iy np T e 
ora, Jan, 5, 1878. 
V. Tun PUBLIO BOROOL Qumeri0n, as under- a the bog Dest advortising 
meee’ ty a O — citisen wee, 
e (Two — Lun 
— ‘M)P UBLICATIONS 
VL How BRALL Ws Emer Suspar? a OF THE 
fe bibe S Bunday tn a6 Gurren Fra NATI | A FA 
i ee a Peete ONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE 
Minot J. Savage, C tt, OF AMERICA. 


Nos. II., II., IV., V., VI., 10 ota. oach; ten 
for 60 ota. ; one hundred, 84. 


i a n hy T W. J. Potter. 


6 Sts. (Ten for BO ots.: hundred, 
$1.50.) ; 


— oy THE * A. Al 
Mrrmos for 1873, 8. . o, 'Té, and 
N, five ots. exch ; 1878, forty ct. each. 


Tuo AND — — In RELIGION, 
volume of essays and addresses repre- 
santing the F. E. I. platform. $1.50. 


INTERESTING 


NEW BOOKS 
For Radical Thinkers. 


LEARNERS. 

H. Oort. Professor at Amsterdam, ap: Dr 
L Hooy Pastor at Rotterdam, with th: 
assistance of Dr. A. Ku Professors at 
Leyden. A osition of the “Dutch 
Behoor of om inthe 
etady of Bible. VSI. I., Patriarchs; 
— Vol Noe Tuten (ia prepara- 
tion). Price 72 685 per volume. 

THE BIBLE OF TO-DAY. gees i: 
Ohedwick. Containing the 
of the best historical 


ing 2 
of the separate books of tie Bible and their 
mutual relations, 304 pages. Price 51.0. 


WHAT 181 THEI BIBLE? ae k; Bunder: 

the i “the pest scholarship and ‘nthe 
the ight of ogee nk. int the 
most reverent and 178 pages. 


Price $1.00, 


1, eg Ei — 2 Rasito, Contains 
the Liberal 
of the 


5 a fail 3 


says says be ES Eibe Jams 


B. T. 
Und and . Oonsti- 
tution of the National League, 
List Charter Members, ètc., eto. 


0 
Octavo; Pp. 190, Oloth, $1.00; paper, 75 


3. PATRIOWO ADEM ro TEE FxOPLE ox 
THE UsTrED STATES, a4 at Phils- 
del Mesctutions 


3 Wi — 
232 


ote. 
Adapted for gratuitous dis by 
Single Splen, B ot i0 copies, ¥ 
s copies, 7 
50 copies, 78 cta.; 180 copies, $1 1.88. 
B PRIVILEGE vom No: TO 
Qontains the N. L, L. Platform 
Resolutions adopted at Rochester, Oot. 


— 1877, full information how to organ- 


1 Twen 
Senet for the use of 
cannot Bs 


copies, 5 cta.; 80 aed 
foe, 6158. B. This’ tra 
furnished a at present, 


ADDRESS 


National Liberal League of America 


251 WASHINGTON BT., BOSTON. 
JF ROTHINGHAM’S WORKS. 


THE RELIGION OF HUMANITY. An Ex 
say. Edition—Revised. Price $1.06 


THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL. From the “Nobody can peruse this book without re- 

Dutch of tan “Ite p la to ~ t for the learning, mental and 

vive fall a, accurate et of the in the statemen of his con ons, 

— of moder vie to early devel: |p by the author, and for ths essen. 

ea ion Tas aali integrity and philanthropic tendency of 

his spirit.""—Springfleld Rep 

ASEIRATIONS i a Rg wo : A| “A profoundly sincere book, A work of 

Chain o © best an- | one who has read largely, sta: thorough- 

cleat sud mods R pith 2 ones etient eiri t ls a modal ot 
Frice N —— s 

A MODERN BYMPO fe; The 1p Babiana: 4 THE CHILD'S BOOK OF BELIGION. For 


Soul and a n Future sao; 
rality of 


By Frederic et ee Haley, 
e 
and others, 263 pages. Price $1.25, j 


THE GHOSTS: 8 


man, and 

Ohild, ets. By Gol. B. @, Orai “hts | latest 

lectures). m Also, THE 
8 2 pages. Price style. 

THE ED OF CHRI ‘OM: Its 


— contrasted with ita Superetruct- 

ure, By We patubo! ne Greg, author of the 
of life ‘a, 3 plete 

and unabridged, Mith Index not in otber sål- 

tions, $1.60, 

One of tho c'aseics of Liboraliem, 


a EN 
A S Bt Ra — 


edition, . Imo. Wet 80. 


4. fax the neatest edition published of this 
wert wide famous work. The complete Index 
which the publishers have added certainly de- 

serves mention. It is of incalculable value to 
the student.“ 


SUPERNATURAL REL GION, An En- 


miry into ene Beatty o of Divine Revelation. 
Reprinted Bith English Edition. 
oy foam volume, Oloth. * 


Bait Scl. $0.00 $6.00. Will be ready March 30 


This Edition id complete, and the only revised 
and corrected American Fditfon, with Index. 
The Boston Edition sells at $13./0,and the Eng- 

Usb Edition st $15.00, making this edition one- 
tard the price of any other, 


THE REIGN OF THE STOICA, ays} Fred- 
erto * x 1 ar i} Holland, Oloth, 12mo, 2% pp. 


a 3 accurate, well classified, and 
N 8 of the Stole teachir ge in 
Ane uucbinasy of thelr DULOT An's Drobis.. No 

ne summ 0 B . 
detter book co the subject can be found. 


. A Memoir of 
D Rye ta) 8 N 
87 N. . Waere. Cloth, i?mo. 88 Pp. $1.75. 


An able and candid book. 

Any of the above-named books rent, post-paid, 
on receipt of price. Addrese THE INDEX, 231 
Washington Street, Boston. 


Bunday-echools and Homes, Price $1.00. 


THE SAFEST CREED, AND OTHER Dis- 
OOUBSES, 12m, Cloth, 61.30. 


Not “food for babes,” but full of sugges- 
tion for earnest and ean men. 


STORIES FROM OF THE 
— Wun i A ioe Cloth, 
“The Parables are so re-told as to absorb 

the attention of the reader and fo fp fan fasten 
apon the mind what the writer to 
have been the impression the Ba meio meant 
to convey. Sistas style and thongbt a gu- 
perior book, and interest alike young 
and old.“ ‘8 Herald (Methodist). 


STORIES OF THE PATRIARCHB. 
Frontispiece. Cloth, 81.00. 


“A work of culture and taste; it will be 
welcome to all ages, and gives the sublimest 


lessons of manhood in the simple language 
of a child.”—Springyleld Republican. 


BELIEFS OF THE UNBELIEVE 
Lecture. 12mo, Cloth, 61.00. 


TEANSCENDENTALISM IN NEW ENG- 
A History. With sketches and 
studies of Emerson, Alcott, Parker, Mar- 
garet Fuller, the Brook-Farm Commu- 
ste. Byo, Cloth extra, with steal por- 

t of the author, §2,60. 


THE LITE OF THEODORE PARKER. evo. 
With Portrait, $3.00. 


The New York Tribunecloses a four and 5 
half column review of this book by saying: 
“It holds up a remarkable specimen of ro 
bust manliness whose form and lineaments 
can be studied with equal advantage by 
friend and foe.” 


THE CRADLE OF THE CHRIST. A Study 
in 9 Christianity, Hlustrating the 
pim e importance of the Meeslanic Idea in 
he New Testament, as the key to the de- 
velopment of Christianity from Judaism 
Octavo, Cloth, $1.75. 


With 


RS. 4 


Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 
THE INDEX 23] Washington St., Bos ton. 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars a Year. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 


VOLUME 10. 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, MAY 22, 1879. 


WHOLE No. 491. 


LIBERAL LEAGUE PLATFORM 
For the Presidential Election of 1880, 


ADOPTED AT RUOBESTER, N.Y., OOT. 36, 1877. 


. ARATION OF CHUROH AND BTATE, to be 
S2 o iaa Gaii teen ate, 

s © 6 taxation 0 
— the public schools, abrogation of Sabba- 


2. 3 — 1 zon MAMONA CITRE; 83 
oal, and re : 

pm a Moe? the United Diskos Gonstitudon, 
and siforded the United States courts. 

UOATION THE Basis OF UNIVERSAL 

aranteed 


to u 
. B.— 


Honal Livers Leafs - 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT 


PROPOURD AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. s. CONSTITUTION. 


future Congr 


ARTICLE 1, 
Smorion 1.—Neither Con nor any State shall make 


any law ting un establishment of rel n, or favor 
cular form of religion, or iting the free 
10g vole thereat; Y er Ide a union of 


ple of 


port ous y, or of any number of 
sects or 
a 


ties, 
public or pri- 


p: 
qig alified the performance of an 
vs at — M t to ive evidence in 


uty, or rendered 


3.—Neither the United States, nor any State, 
e or any civil division of any State 
„0 levy any tax, or make any 


any reli; 
238 or in y 
2 order, or denomination whatsoever. 

MOTION 4. gress shall have power to enforce the 
various provisions of this Article by appropriatelegislation. 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 


1. We demand that churches and other ecclesiastical 
property shall no | be exempt from just taxation. 

3. We demand that the mpl ent of chaplains in Con- 

gress, in State Legislatures, 6 navy and militia, and in 

asylums, and all other institutions supported by 

om 1 rer t ali publio appropri ations for educa- 

o demand tha 
tional and oharitable institutions of a sectarian character 


shall cease. 
A We demand that all religions services now sustained 
the government shall be abolished; and y that 
use of the Bible in the public schools, ‘whether ostensi- 
as a text-book or ayowedly as a book of wor- 


tment, by the President of 
vernors of the various States, 


8. 
the United States or by the 
of all ious testi 
In an other departmenta of the gov 

r n 

ished, and that simple affirmation under the pains and pen- 
alties of perj shall be established in ita stand. 

T We —— that all laws directly or indirectly enforo- 
ing the observance of Sunday sa tho Sabbath shall be re- 


ò demand that all laws looking to the enforcement of 
—— peg shall be abrogated, and that all laws 
shall be 8 juirements of natural morality, 


the 
d im al a 
— na — . Constitutions of the 


We 
United Btates and of the several States, but also in the 
practioal administration of the same, no privil or ad- 
shall be conceded to Ohristianity 


or an spe- 
gion ; that our entire political tam shall be found 
24 224 administered on & PO Saly sonnia? basis; and tħat 
Whatever changes shall prove necessary to this ond ahal be 
consistently, unflinchingly, and promptly made, 


The above is the platform of TR INDEX, 30 far as the 
editor is individually concerned. But no other „an 
Bia Tt e hia or fis rl gn . on. 
or 
* OIS E. ABBOT, 


GLIMPSES, 


THE TWENTY-SEVENTH annual meeting of the 
Progressive Friends will be held at Longwood, Pa., 
June 6. 

MARCUS AURELIUS gives a needed lesson thus; 
‘Tf thou wouldet have peace, busy thyself with but 
few things,’ sald Democritus. We should rather 
say, Busy thyself with all that needs to be dons and 
that belongs to thee as a member of the community.” 


THE Prrrsgune Dispatch of May 12 states that 
the Mayor of that city had “‘declded’*to “‘suppress’’ 
s lecture of Mr. Underwood on the preceding even- 
ing, under the Sunday law; but it turned ont that he 
could not do it legally. However, a petty prosecu- 
tlon is threatened still. 

Ir 18 BTATED by the New York Herald, after gath- 
ering statiatics, thet a great diminution has taken 
place in the number of unemployed mechanics in 
that city. Three winters ago It contained sixty thou- 
sand idle men; there are now less than twelve thou- 
sand, Wages have indeed fallen from $4.50 to $2.50, 
and from $3.50 to $2.00. But laborers have accepted 
the situation, and are at work agaln. During the 
winter of 1873 It was computed that a dally average 
of over twenty-five thousand men were idle in that 
city, and the number annually increased until it 
reached as high as sixty thousand; then fell again, 
until last year it was only about thirteen thousand,“ 
and now is about eleven thousand three hundred 
and ninety-five. 

Mn. Emmnson's late address to the Debating Club 
of Harvard Divinity School (concluding the course In 
which we spoke on The Final Appeal in Morals’), 
is thus noticed by the Christian Register of the 17th 
Instant: Mr. Emerson gave what we fear must be 
called a farewell lecture before the students of the 
Cambridge Divinity School on Monday, May 5; and 
many were the reminders of the famous epoch-mak- 
ing ‘Address’ of 1888. His present word was marked 
with his own beauty of thought and vigor of expres- 
sion, The heat of the chapel oppressed! him, but 
there was a pathetic eloquence in the pauses by 
which he seemed to recover himself. In some pas- 
sages the old sweet tons overcame the huskiness, and 
the sentences came out sparkling like gems, He was 
obliged to omit a large portion of what will prove 
when printed a notable statement of the relation of 
his own IIfe-work to the spiritual progress of the 
world, For centuries to come men will repeat the 
saying of this wise man, ‘Unlovely is the life with- 
out God.“ 

REFERRING to the Pocasset tragedy, the Boston 
Advertiser of May 12 said editorially: “Nothing In 
the Advent creed tends to uphold the deed. There 
la absolutely no connection between the murder and 
Adventism; the responsibility might as well be 
charged to that part of the universal faith of Christ- 
endom which holds to the doctrine of sacrifice.’”’ Very 
well; the responsibility“ ts to be charged to that 
part of the universal faith of Christendom which holds 
to the doctrine of sacrifice.” That part ia In the 
“Advent creed” also, and it tende to uphold the 
deed.“ What becomes, then, of the Advertiser's as- 
severation that “there is absolutely no connection 
between the murder and Adventism”? All the truth 
it contains can be summed up In the statement that 
Adventlsm le no more responsible for the murder 
than any other form of Christianity. But the re- 
sponsibility for the crime falle all the more heavily on 
essential Christianity Itself, The hideousness lies in 
the very idea of “‘sacrifice’; and this Christendom 
sets in the forefront of its religion when it bows 
down before the sacrificial Lamb of God.“ 

Two HUNDEED new members have joined the New 
York Society for Ethical Culture the past year, 
nearly doubling Ite membership. Standard Hall no 
longer accommodates the audiences, and next season 


the Society will occupy Chickering Hall. During the 
summer the Sunday meetings will be discontinued, 
but the philanthropic work in which the Society ip 
engaged will go on, Tha secret of Dr. Adler's re- 
markable success le not fully explained by his anusual 
gifta as a public speaker, nor even by his beautiful, 
brave spirit of devotion to truth and righteousness; 
it lles even more, we believe, In his falth In organiza- 
tion, his executive ability, his indomitable industry 
and self-sacrifice, his controlling purpose to found 
institutions that shall outlast his own Individnal arer- 
tions, The spirit of Individualism has too long para- 
lyzed the Ilberal movement, and rendered ineffective 
almost every attempt to found permanent societies. 
Workers are no less needed than thinkers, and itis 
the phenomenal combination of both qualities in Dr. 
Adler that is giving him great success where so 
many others have failed—a success not likely to be 
ephemeral. That liberalism is indeed beginning to 
pass out of the individualistic stage, and beginning 
to appreciate the necessity of institutions, Is a convic- 
tion that gladdens us with new hopes of its fature; 
and we rejoice unfelgnedly in the promise of better 
things for the liberal cause contained in the example 
of this strong Society. 

How UTTERLY untrue la the pretence that the In- 
famous business described below is independent of 
the post-office system, and therefore needs no restric- 
tion by a wise and just postal law] To repeal the 
law of 1873, instead of amending itso as to guaran- 
tee the liberty of theorizing even on social ques- 
tions, would be to break down all effective barriers 
against one of the worst crimes that curse society; 
and we relterate with tenfold emphasis that to advo- 
cate “repeal” instead of reform“ in this matter is 
to advocate {mmoral legislation. Woe walta the 
party that takes that ground! The Boston Journal 
of May 9 saya: “The crime of sending obscans mat- 
ter through the mails is growing toe more dangerous 
to its perpetrators than housebreaking. Through the 
efforts of Mr. Anthony Comstock, another individual 
has been brought within the reach of the law, and 
his crimes cannot be made to appear the lighter, even 
by those who would set up the freedom of the press 
asa barricade from behind which the weapons of 
licertionsness might be used against pablic morals. 
Frank Johnson ls the fellow’s name, and this morn- 
ing before United States Commissioner Hallett he 
waived examination and was held in $1500 for trial, 
He lives in Framingham, and though but elghteen 
years old is sufficiently precoclous In crime to have 
rendered It necessary that a warning should be given 
him s year sgo to discontinue this business, He 
failed to heed it, however, and will now doubtless re- 
celve the punishment which he deserves, A pecul- 
larly atrocious feature of bis work waa that his adver- 
tisements were Inserted almost exclusively in boys’ 
papers, where under eight different allases he invited 
children and youths to send for his horrible stuff, A 
year ago his father discovered what he was about, in 
Framingham, and prevented him from carrying on 
the business there, Then he hired a box In the 
Saxonville post-office, where letters Intended for him 
were sent, and whither he went three or four times a 
week for his mail. After he began to advertise, a 
letter was sent him by Mr. Comstock from New York 
State, but, apparently suspecting something, he re- 
turned no answer. He, however, answered other 
lettera sent him by the same gentleman from different 
parts of Massachusetts, in which he explained that a 
private detective was after him and that he had to be 
careful. It is a significant circumstance that the let- 
ter which drew from him an answer sufficient to 
criminate him was dated from a Massachusetts col- 
lege. He undoubtedly has been a very bad boy, 
though his parents are respectable people, and he 
acknowledges all that Mr. Comstock charges against 
him.“ 
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RESOLUTIONS 


Adopted at the Formation of the National 
Liberal League of America, Syracuse, 
$ N. X., Oct. 27, 1878. 


WHEREAS, The Congress of the National Liberal 

e, assembled at Syracuse, October 20 and 27, 

1878, to which we were delegates, was radical! 

divided into two parties, one favoring total repeal, 

and the other 1 to such repeal, of certain — 

of the United States relating to the circulation of 
obscene literature; and 

WHEREAS, The whole question was, by the prop- 
osition of the majority and the consent of the minor- 
ity, dropped from the consideration of the present 
Con and 

BEBREAS, The su uent nomination and elec- 
tion of the chlef executive officers for the ensuing 

, including the President, were made by the ma- 
Jority dependent upon thelr expressed opinion on the 
. — nalon h best thus dis 2 — 0. the —— 
prise and deep disappointment o e m ty; an 

WHEREAS, The minority cannot but 
action of the majority as a breach of falth and sn 
unjust — ont the 8 therefore, 

ezolved, t we, the un protest nst 
the animus, alms, and results of such — — 
and hereby withdraw from the session of the Con- 

6, to take such action as we may in the future 

oem advisable. 

Resolved, That we believe that the existing United 
States laws against obscenity need to be reformed 
and amended, being now in several particulars 
oppressive in the modes of administration and in the 

alties; yet we are In favor of proper laws, b 
tate and National Governments, against the publi- 
cation and circulation of obscene literature, tending 
to corrupt the morals of yonth. 

The following names were subscribed to the above 
resolutions :— s 
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Gustavus E. GORDON, A- K. N. LADY, Albany, N.F. 

wautes, Jil, J. H. ADAMBON, Pasmic City, 
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T. BARAH B. OTIS, Boston, Mass. 
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B. F. UNDERWOOD, Thorndite, OHARLES ELLIS, Boston, Mass. 
ass. JOEN RUESDELL, Syra- 
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E BTARK, Rochester, N.F, 
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Origin and Growth of Moral and 
Civil Law. 


AN ESSAY BEAD TO THE LITERARY CLUE OF EINGE- 
TOM, N. T., MARCE 24, 1879, 


BY OHABLES J. BUELL. 


If we take even a hasty glance at the different 
groups, tribes, and nations of men who inhabit the 
earth, we shall see that they are in various stages of 
advancement. Some are very low in savagery while 
others are high fn civilization; but between these 
extremes all shades are found, so that we t 
commences with the very lowest, and by almost im- 


3 — ations advance to the highest. 
ere would be no great leaps. 
History shows us that the nations that are now 


civilized and enlightened have reached their present 
condition by a slow and tedious growth from a state 
of lese enlightenment. England, France, Germany, 
and the other nations of Europe have risen from 
barbarism within a comparatively recent period. 
Greece, Rome, and Carth grew into civilized 
states during the early part of the historic age; while 

, India, and China were considerably advanced 
at the earliest times of which we are able to find any 
record. Thus, as we trace civilization backward, 
we find it everywhere emerging from savagery, 
rh coming ap from s lower condition. 
Civilizations die out, it is true. Many are the groups 
of people that have n on manfully from gen- 
eration to generation, 7e yield at last to unfa- 
vorable surroundings and return to the savagery 
from which they were rising; but with these cases 
we have nothing to do, They had toclimb up be- 
fore they could fall back, 

We are therefore forced to the conelusion that, 
back of and beyond all that we can ses, there was a 
time when mankind existed In a state of the very 
lowest savagery. How he came to be In that condi- 
tion, whether he had developed to it from one still 
lower, as the evolutionists claim, or had fallen to it 
from comparative purity, is of no account in the fol- 
lowing discussion. That he was there Is undoubt- 
edly trae. We must study him there, if we would 
understand him. 

mankind to have once existed in this 
savage state, without aris or sciences, government or 
society, without the family or any marri custom, 
without morale or religion, —in short, without any 
form of o tion,—the object of this essay ie to 
discover, if possible, how the moral and civil laws 
that now govern society may have originated, and to 
trace them in thelr growth. 

In the field of morals, as I understand it, belong 
all those relations that exist between man and the 
lower animals, all those relations that exist between 


each man and all other men; and, finally, all those 
relations that exist between each man and himself, 

Self-preservation le often called the first law of 
Nature, All animals, even the very lowest, will 
make some effort to save their lives or avoid injury 
to their persons. This effort is comparatively feeble 
among the simplest organisms; but as we slowly as- 
ae * trunk of wr great en 3 — we 

growing and strengthening; and when we 
reach the highest branches the PrO AAN of self has 
become the strongest spur to action, in reality “the 
Arat law of Nature.” 

Just as all the members of the animal kingdom are 
found to have powerful instincts of self-preservation, 
so among all the higher animals do we find a strong 
attachment to offspring. With man, this Is especially 
true. In the lowest stages of savagery, even before 
any marriage custome have grown up, and when the 
father, not knowing his own children, does little or 
nothing for thelr support, the human infant lo nour- 
ished and cared for by its mother, until it Is able, in 
Bome measure, to care for itself, 

Daring this period, there gtews ap between the 
mother and her child a network of mutual relations 
that are, for the time, very powerful. Each is read 
to assist in the protection of the other. If the chil. 
is attacked, the mother comes to Its rescue; on the 
other hand, if the mother is In danger the child will 
show ita willingness to help, though the ald it Is able 
to give may be of very little value. This same net- 
work of mutual relations exists not only between 
the mother and her offspring, but aleo Ín a lesser 
degree between the children of the same mother 
especially those that are not very widely separated 


by age. 

As the children grow older, they leave those with 
whom they have heretofore been associated, and 
out to shift for themselves aa best they may. They 
dee each other less often, and spend leas of their 
time in each other’s company than formerly. There 

aal loosening 
ties that bound them together in their y child- 
hood. The older they grow and the less often they 
meet each other, the fewer and the weaker do these 
bonds become, until finally brother may meat 
brother, 1 child, and not 
each other, n takes place among ci 
people like ourselves. Mach more would It be likely 
to happen among savage tribes. 

But though mother and child, brother and sister, 
may separate in this way from each other, yet they 
are by no means cut off from intercourse with other 
mem of the tribe. As the tles that bound them 
to their old associates were gradually loosening, other 
ties binding them to new com ona were u- 
ally forming. These ties would be of a slightl 
different nature from the former ones, They woul: 
be rather bonds of friendship than of kinship. 
They would be tribal instend of family relations, 
In some instances, these friendly and tribal relations 
might not be so strong as had been the family ties; 
yet in other cases, they might bind even more power- 
* than the tles of blood had done. 

ow, so long as nothing happens to create ha- 
tred between members of the same tribe, who of 
course must be accustomed to meet often, they will 
have at least some little respect for each other's 
lives, and will be ready to help each other as occa- 
sion may demand. The very fact that they have 
reached so high a state as the tribal relation, prosu; 
poses, on eae of each, some little regard for the 
welfare of the others. Without this, even the 
lowest forms of tribal soclety would be impossible, 
Indeed, this is quite noticeable among the lower ani- 
mals, and {ts origin must certainly be sought below 
the level of the human species, 

But among savages these primitive friends 
and weak altruletic relations often hang a slen 
threads. They cannot stand the test of trial or of 
changed conditions, The slightest cause will often 
bring a deadly hatred; and when a sa 
gered, 


now begins to take place s grad of the 


wage is an- 

he tries to mete ont a punishment that shall 
be fully equal to the injury he has received. Per- 
sonal revenge is his only means of redress; and he 

ursues it with a determination that has little 1 

or consequences. Human life is of leas value than 
the rev: he seeks. 

Here, then, is the glst of the matter, 80 long as 
nothing happened to cause trouble between our two 
savages they respected each other's lives and gen- 
eral welfare; but upon the first 1 dn gave they be- 
came desdly enemies. The faintest germs the 
moral laws are here discernible; but they hold only 
among friends. Strangers and enemies have no 
rights that the savage la bound to respect. In fact, 
he has not yet reached the stage when even the idea 
of such rights can have taken any definite shape in 
bis mind, 

But as the savage gradually Improves his physical 
condition, and slowly comes to have s wider ac- 
qualntance with things around him and with other 
men, faint impressions begin to force themselves 
upon his mind that, if he fall to have any regard for 
the rights of others, they also need have no regard 
for his. If he attempt to take the life of an enemy 
who has offended him, and the enemy, not being 
very willing to have his life taken, glyes blow for 
blow, so that he comes out of the fray with a broken 
leg or a badly bruised head, he will learn a powerful 
moral lesson. Experiences of this kind undoubtedly 
have a restraining influence on those savage men 
who have felt their full force. They begin to see 
that others can t too, and that punishment may 
very probably follow an attempt to take the life of 
another, In time there will begin to w up a sen- 
timent against the taking of hnman lle. ormers 
will appear who will teach that it la wrong to take 
the life of another; and, though their followers maz 
be few and their ideas far from clear, yet they 
have an influence. The law of self-preservation 
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will thus be instrumental in giving birth to the moral 
law, Thou shalt not kill.” But we are not to su 
that this law appeared at first in all its breadth. 
t had force only among members of the same tribe, 
where a mutual uaintance or & common interest 
had a restraining influences, or else where fear of 
boing baly beaten held back the would-be murderer, 
In the early of Its growth, therefore, this 
moral law should have read, Thou shalt not at- 
tempt to kill thy friends, nor a man who is stronger 
than thyself,” 

It was not until the human race had advanced far 
beyond the sav. state, that thie moral law against 
murder came to have anything like a general mean- 
ing. And even to-day, among the most highly civil- 
ized people In the world, it has not reached its full 
development. We, too, have leas regard for the lives 
of strangers than of friends. 6 mourn more 
deeply the loss of one near kinsman than we do 
when a whole ship-load of unknown persons sink to 
the bottom of the ocean. In short, we feel the loss 
of a person just in proportion to what we consider 
him worth to ourselves and to mankind; and we 
make our commandment— Thou shalt not klll“— 
broad and binding just in portion to our love and 
respect for those who are the victims of its violation. 
It ia not thought very wicked to kill a few Indians, 
or negroes, or Chinese, even though they may be en- 
tirely innocent of any heinous crime. Boys think 
nothing of killing toads, or snakes, or birds, merely 
for the fun of the thing. And even in and to- 
day, grave members of parllament, who 
themselves morally bound to pass laws prohibiting 
scientists from making vivisections, experience no 
rebukings of conscience when they impale a living 
animal on a fish-hook, and watch its death agony aa 
it slowly yields up ita life in the interest of port. 
The human race yet to learn that it lo wrong to 
wantonly take the life of even the lowest living thing. 

There undoubtedly are cases where It would not 
wrong to take even human life. Any one may 
justly take life in self-defence. Thus the law of self- 
preservation, which has taught mankind not to at- 
tempt to kill, bids us disregard that teaching when 
our own lives are in danger. 

As moral sentiment agains the taking of life 
within the tribe was probably the firet to take any- 
thing like definite form in the mind of primitive 
man, 60 a sentiment against stealing would be likely 
to grow up next in order, There ts quite a close 
connection between life and that which sustains life. 
Hence we are not surprised to ses an ey close 
relation existing between the moral sentiment that 
would protect the life of the man and the moral sen- 
timent that would „protes his right to what he had 
accumulated that his life might be sustained. 

Ifa hungry man had spent a long time In catching 
a fish or in killing an animal, and some one should 
uy to take it from him, he would undoubtedly resist, 

6 would think, even though he might not be able 
to put the thought into words, Thou shouldst not 
steal this food from me. I got it. It Is mine.“ But 
if he should see a weaker man, ten minutes after- 
ward, with something that he wanted, he would be 
very likely to take it from him; and if he could se- 
cure any that belonged to some one else, with- 
belng caught at It, he would be still more likely 


out 

to forget all about his law against stealing. But 
these ideas of property woul w. Slowly but 
surely it would come to be that one 


should have the right to enjoy what he had got by 
his own efforts, As soon as most of the members 
of the tribe had reached this conclusion, then the 
moral law would emerge, embodied in some such 
words as these: Thou shalt not steal.“ Any one 
who persisted in stealing would come to be consid- 
ered a bad person; though the degree of his badness 
would depend largely upon the s of the sen- 
timent against stealing. It would also depend some- 
what upon the rank of the pason who stole, and 
upon the rank of the n from whom the thin 
was stolen. It would considered worse to s 
from a leader than from an obecure member of the 
tribe, whatever might be the rank of the thief; while 
the thief himself would be likely to receive a pun- 
ishment whose severity would be about in gopor- 
tion to the lowness of his rank. To steal from 
atrangers or from enemies would be considered no 
crime at all. 

As more advancement was made, other moral laws 
would slowly = into definite shape. A senti- 
ment against ! and cheating would w up, and 
would make itself heard in some such form as thie: 
Thou shalt not bear false witness nst thy neigh- 
bor’; orin the Buddhist commandment, which en- 
joins upon all “not to tell lies.“ As marriage cus- 
toms became somewhat established, there would, at 
the same time, grow up a sentiment against their 
violation. The commandment, “Thou shalt not 
commit adultery," would begin to be heard. The 
advice to children, “Honor thy father and thy 
mother,” could not well have taken any definite 
form until after the family had been 8 for, 
before that, no child could know who his father was, 


that he ht bonor him. * the Acadians, the 
lawes y enjoined upon children to honor thelr 
mothers, 


In time it would come to be seen that it is not valy 
wrong to take from another what belongs to him an 
to no one else, but also that it is not right even to 
have a wish to do so; and hence would arise the senti- 
ment so well expressed in the words, Thou shalt not 
covet... anyt that is thy nelghbor's,“ a senti- 
ment which is the outgrowth of quite an advanced 
stage of progress; and one which does not seem, even 
yet, to have made the slightest impression upon the 
minds of Soelallsts, Communlste, and others who 
would like to reorganize society. 

Last of all, when civilization had become gaite 
thoroughly estsbllshed, when men had reached fairly 


just ideas as to the rights of others,—then there would 
begin to be heard that grand and noble sentiment, a 
sentiment that is not the exclusive property of any 
race, or time, or religious system, a sentiment that 
has been uttered by all the world’s great teachers 
from Confucius to Christ: ‘Therefore, all thin, 
whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do 
ye even so to them.“ 

As the different tribes, among whom these simple 
moral laws for the protection of lifeand property 
had originated, became more and more firmly con- 
vinced of thelr rightness and necesslty, they would 

to make them the nucleus of a civil code. 
Things that the natural moral law had heretofore 
considered wrong, the civil law wonld now call 
crimes; and suitable punishments would be provided. 
Indeed, there must grow up a moral sentiment 
against certain practices that are seen to be evil, be- 
fore any necessity can be felt for a civil law to regu- 
late the evil. 

As time went on, other customs would be incor- 

‘ated Into the code,—other laws would be added 
or the better enforcement of these few fundamental 
principles, until quite a body of laws would the 
result. Nearly the enactments that are on our 
statute books . are the offspring of the few that 
ſorm the nucleus of every code in the world. 

People who were in the habit of attributing what- 
éver befell them to some supernatural agency would, 
in time, come to consider these laws of divine origin. 
They would become a part of their sacred writings, 
and the god of the tribe would be honored with their 
authorship. In this way they would become em- 
bodied In the religious creed of the People, and might 

ons 


be handed down to future genera as the com- 
mands of God. 
Thus, from small and obscure beginnings, have 


the moral and civil laws of the world grown up. 
Slowly and with much difficulty they first gained a 
foothold. fradal as mankind advanced, new 
laws ap „and the old ones became more bind- 
lug In their Influence. Including at first under their 
protection only a few who were bound together by 
the ties of kindred or friendship, they have silently 
but surely been growing broader and more compre- 
hensive; and at some time, perhaps in the far future, 
we may hope to see them reaching around the earth, 
and protecting every living being in his natural, in- 
n ughs th rail 

very 6 p that plo a ocean, every — 
way that girds the earth with its iron bands, avery 
wire and every cable that bring messages from is- 
tant countries, every invention of the haman brain 
that helps to better the condition of mankind, every 
fact learned and every theory established, each helps 
to draw all 33 aap Merged together; esch 
does its little part-to bring abont that long-walted-for, 
that ever-hoped-for time, when the Confucian law of 
reciprocity s be comprehended in all its breadth 
and beauty and grandeur, and when every man shall 
learn “not to do to others what he would not that 
others should do to him.“ 

RosENDALE, N.Y. 


[For Tax INDEX.) 
DIFFERENCES #UBJECTIVE. 
BY WILEY BRITTON. 


No, VII. 


Next to the 88 the ear ls the most Important 
member in the hierarchy of the senses for receiving 
impressions from the external world that arouse 


ssthetic feelings, 
with its ridges 
as 


ZESTHETIOC 


The N called the auricle 
and channel-like depressions, may be regarded 
helical in shape; and its funnel-shaped inner cavity 
opens immediately into the auditory canal, a tube 
about an inch long, somewhat bent, in 
width, and leading to the internal apparatus of the 
ear. The principal office of the suricle is to col- 
lect the alr-waves and conduct them through lta 
inner cavity to the auditory canal, which receives 
them somewhat condensed and conveys them to the 
tympanum. We come next to the tympanum, a del- 
icate membrane spread over the Inner extremity of 
the auditory canal, like a skin stretched over the 
head ee 1 The apane vey Is L 
space e tympanum, an penetr. a 
long trumpet-shaped duct called the Eustachian 
tube. And the ossicles of the tympanum form a 
chain of small movable bones, perfectly articulated 
with one another, with one end of the chain at- 
tached to the tympanum and the other end of It at- 
tached to the fenestra ovalis, or open window.. As 
has already been pointed out in the Introductory re- 
marks to this paper, the acoustical function of 
these bones is to transmit the vibrations of the 
Se gees to the reservoir of fluid In the labyrinth. 
If the labyrinth be separated from the inner parts 
of the ear, it may be divided into three principal 
divisions, the vestibule, semicircular canals, and the 
cochlea, the whole apparatus measuring less than an 
inch in length. The vestibule is an ovoldal cavity in 
the middle portion of the labyrinth, from the upper 
part of which proceed the three tubes called the 
semicircular canals ; and the lower part of the laby- 
rinth terminates in a spiral canal which makes two 
and a half turns, and ie called the cochlea from ita 
resemblance to the shell of the common garden 
anail, These cavities are all surrounded by osseous 
structures, lined with delicate membranes, and are 
filled by a transparent watery fluid which bathes the 
extremities of the auditory nerve, The auditory 
nerve issues from the base of the brain, and, after 

assing through several openings of the petrous 

one, penetrates the labyrinth near ita centre, and 
then divides into two principal branches, one of 
which passes {nto the vestibule and the other into 
the es. We cannot stop to describe the ar- 


ment and distribution of the numerous fila- 
ments Into which these two principal branches of 
the auditory nerve divide after they pass into the 
vestibule and cochlea; but may add that each fila- 
ment at ita terminal expansion is aupplied with ve- 
sicular matter, extremely sensitive. 

Now it is well known that a sensation of sound 
depends upon the number of alr-waves that takes 
effect upon the anditory nerve In a given time, pro- 
vided this namber is not too great or too small, For 
instance, with the average haman ear, if less than 
aixteen air-waves follow one another in a second of 
time, there is no excitation of the auditory nerve, 
and, 8 no sensation of sound. Nor 
does a sensation of sound arise when the number of 
Alr-waves exceeds sixty-four thousand in a second, 
and probably thirty thousand in most ears; perhaps 
because the human ear {s furnished with no special 
organ capable of vibrating in unison with undala- 
tions of such great rapidity. The upper and lower 
limita, however, at which a given number of vibra- 
tions per second produce s sensation of sound are 
not likely quite the same In the organs of hearing of 
any two {ndividuale, With erent races and 

erent Indlviduals of the same race, different 
amounts or Intensities in stimulation, or different 
sizes of alr-waves, are nired to excite the audi- 
tory nerves, No doubt almost every one has heard 
of the acuteness of hearing of the American Indian; 
and of the Veddahs, Calmucks, and many other 
uncivilized races, we are told that by putting their 
ears to the ground they recelve auditory impressions 
from distant mo objects that fail to prodace a 
sensation of sound in the ear of the cly!l man, 
For the purpose of illustrating the different grades 
of senatbility to sound, some experimenta were 
made upon the students in the University of Edin- 
burgh a few years ago, by sounding aset of small 
organ pipes of great acuteness of tone; and these 
experiments tend to show that note-deqfness and 
pitch-deafness, like the defects of vision called Dal- 
tonism, are much more common than Is generally 
supposed. Commencing with the vest note, 
which was distinctly heard by the en clase, the 
tones gradually rose, and presently the shrill piping 
became silent to one and then to another of the stu- 
dents until it was inaudible to all, thus showing that 
they were not all equally sensible to sounda of the 
same pitch. There are also Instances of persons 
whose auditory nerves are readily excited by ordinary 
sounds, but are not excited by certain acute sounds, 
such as the chirp of a shopper, the cry of a bat, 
and the notes of ce birds. How are we to ac- 
count for the differant degrees of sensibility to sound 
thus exhibited by different individuals? we take 
two strings of equal length and tension, and capable 
of yielding tones of a given pitch or of sounding 
the same note, and place them a few inches asunder 
and strike one of them a smart blow, the alr-waves 
caused by Its vibrations will produce a sympathetic 
vibration in the untouched string. Again, If two 
tuning forks which sound the same note be placed a 
few inches apart and we strike one of them, the other 
fork will also shortly commence sounding. Well, 
the anatomical arrangement of the nervous termina- 
tions in the ampulla and vestibular sacs leaves 
scarcely any room to doubt but that they have nat- 
ural periods of vibration of their own, Ike the string 
and t fork, and like them may also be set into 
sympathetic vibration by the waves of sound con- 
ducted to them through the different media of the 
ear. But the velocity of the sound-wayes must 
correapond to the natural periods of vibration of the 
nervous terminations above mentioned, or there 
be no perception of sound in the audltory centre. 
The perception of musical tone, however, ie now re- 
gardad as the resalt of sympathetic vibrations of 
bres In Corti’s organs in the cochlea. This won- 
derfal apparatus, which was discovered by the 
Marchese Corti, is not a harp of a thousand strings, 
but one of three thousand s „with each string 
possessing a period of vibration different from the 
others, like the strings of a piano. As no string ina 
sevyen-octave plano can be set into sympathetic vibra- 
tion by less than thirty-three undulations per second, 
or by more than four thousand two hundred and 
twenty-four per second, so in some ears the strings 
or fibres in Corti’s organs are not so a as to 
respond to vibrations oateide these limits, e thus 
see that it ie possible for a person with ears of a 
certain structure to enjoy the music of a six-octave 
piano and yet be incapablo of enjoying the music of 
a Beven-octave plano, if the piece is so written as to 
require the playing of notes of the highest pitch in 
the treble. Now, if we regard Corti’s organ as & 
musical instrument in the ear, and the complicated 
ement of its 53 strings or fibres seems 
to make It answer to one, then it would appear that 
this instrament ranges an octave or so higher in 
some ears than loa others, just the same as one mu- 
sical Instrument may be one octave or two octaves, 
Ste., higher than another, r 

Though we do not deny to the factual sense an 
ssthetle function, it is kn unimportant factor of that 
phase of the subject which we have under consider- 
ation. That the sense of touch is more delicate In 
some than in others, will perhaps be admitted by 
every one who has given any thought to the phy — 
ology of the sense of feeling. But this ler dàl- 
icacy of touch always occurs in thin-skinned per- 
sons, and Is no doubt due to the fact that In the 
epidermis of such persons the peripheral termins- 
ons of the nerves of sensation or feeling are more 
ex to external excitants than they are in the 
epidermis of thick-skinned persons. 

While we do not speak of odors or perfumes as 
beautiful, yet we think that smell is entitled to a 
place in the methetic hierarchy of the senses, Here, 
too, there are different degrees of sensibility in dif- 
ferent individuals, An odor that has the delicacy 
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of bouquet to one person ls overpowering in strength 
to mother. There are some persons, too, whose 
olfactory nerves are insensible to certain odors, and 
whose sense of smell is otherwise in a perfectly 
normal condition. The delight or disgust which an 
odorous substance * no doubt in most cases 
depends upon habit, custom, bodlly conditions, and 
the physical environment. For instance, tallow, 
which by its rancid smell ia di to us, is 
eagerly sought by the Laplander, And then, among 
0 ves, a © that is agreeable to one person 
18 disagreeable to another; as, for example, valerian 
and musk. The æsthetic office of smell may, I 
think, be ed as mostly representative; that is, 
a given perfume revives In nation a representa- 
tion of the object yielding It. e are not likely to 
8 of u rose or Iily- ot · the- valley with- 
out of the flower yiel lt. 

The — Fal of an odor when ita almost in- 
finitesimally small particles take offect on the olfac- 
tory nerve will probably make it impracticable 
syer to produce mathetic combinations, or harmonies 
and contrasts of odors, by instruments, after the 
Manner of musical harmonies. 

In regard to the sense of taste, we need only re- 
mark in passing that strictly Its sensations 
cannot properly be clansed as wsthetic. But deli- 
ciona fruits and red wines may become mathetic fac- 
tors in painting and poetry. 

We may now pass to the consideration of the con- 
stitutlonal state of the individual as affecting his 
wethetic conceptions. Views of tropical scenery 
which were ed by the traveller almost wi 
indifference have, when 3 or painted 
and seen under a different nervous diathesis, aroused 
in him a glow of delight. To persons under the 
influence of opium, according to the accounts of 
De Quincey, space seems to swell, so that buildings 
and landscapes are exhibited to them ‘in proportions 
Bo vast as the bodily eye le not fitted to receive.” In 
a state of high nutrition too, that Is when the blood is 
rich and rapidly circulated, there can be hardly a 
doubt but that objects classed as msthetic produce 
visual impressions of ter vividness than when 
the blood is poor and circulates 1 dly, Tints 
upon the autumn forest, clouds with silvery linings, 
lovely sun-sets, or the dest auroral displays 
arouse In the and debilitated, whose vital actly- 
ities are not vigorous, but feeble waves of ssthetic 
pleasure, 

Persons in the habit of opium give it as 
thelr experience that when under the influence of 
this powerful nervous stimulant they enjoy music 
which was previously anenjoyed. Again, those fond 
of the opera sometimes just before golng to hear a 
celebrated prima-donna, take a cup of fine-flayored 
coffee to give tone to their nervous systems and 
greater vividness to their Im ative and discrimi- 
native faculties, On the other hand, there are agenta 
called ansethetics and narcotics, which, when swal- 
lowed, inhaled, or injected {nto the system, soon 

roduce stupor or insensibility; so that no matter 

ow intense the external stimulation, vivid sensations 
are not aroused. Natural anmwsthetlcs, too, carbonic 
acid nrea, also produce stupor, when they exist in 
certain quantities in the blood. 

If an object ls moving towards or away from us, or 
we are monay towards or away from the object, we 
recelve visual impressions 8 ghtly different from 
what we should recelve were subject and object both 
stationary. It is well known that the fixed stars 
vary in color from the red end of the spectrum to the 
violet end of it. And some of the results of spec- 
trum analysis seem to make It at least highly ponele 
that the motion of a atar towards or away from the 
earth at a velocity of a million or so miles per day 
would give it an apparent color different from what it 
would present were it stationary relatively to us. 
The wavelengths of light amanati from a star re- 
ceding from the earth at a velocity of more than two 
milllon miles per day can hardly be the same as If 
the star were approaching the earth at the same 
velocity. In short, it was thonght that those stars 
emitting raya of light which produced in us the sen- 
sation we term red were receding from us at Im- 
menge velocities, and that those emitting rays of light 
which produce the sensation of violet are approach- 
ing us at Immense velocities. Thongh the colors of 
the stars are now generally believed to be due to the 
chemical constitution of the atmospheres which sur- 
round them, still their spectre probably show some- 
thing of the directions in which they are moving 
through space, A statue which at a given distance 
we ars delighted to look upon on acconnt of ita ele- 
pre of form becomes less and less an object of 

uty If it l» gradually moved away from us, or we 
gradually move away from it. Again, of two persons 
whose ears are equally sensible to musical tones, let 
one rapidly spproarh a band playing an alr, and the 
other as rapidly move away from it, and it la obvious 
that they cannot both give the aame experience as to 
the merits of the piece, 

Since it is now known that volition and sensation 
travel through the nerves at the rate of about thirty- 
two yards second, future Lnysetigetions may show 
that size of the Individual In many Instances slightly 
modifies his æsthetic conceptions. A child’s concep- 
tion of space is not the same as an adult's. Whoever 
will recall the earliest recollections of his childhood 
will, I think, be able to testify that the distance of a 
mile seemed greater, and the hills and monntaine 
higher, then than during adult life, And if we turn 
to the lower forms of life, we know that a creature 
which has to run many times its own length to pass 
over the spaca which another creature pasaes over at 
a tingle stride cannot have the same conception of 
distance as the latter. It is the same in to 
time. The sixteen taps per second which produce in 
Us a sensation of tone of the lowest pitch would prob- 
ably produce in a whale a sensation of tone of a much 


er pitch. Hence it seems clear that our con- 

ousness of a given time cannot be the same as a 
whale’s consclousnese of the same length of time. 
Or to take the other extreme: the a human ear 
is insensible to vibrations of upwards of thirty thou- 
sand per second. This number of vibrations per sec- 
ond would probably produce in a gnat, whose wings it 
Je estimated make ten to fifteen thousand vibrations 
per second, the sensation of tone of a very low pitch. 

hat le, the consciousness of a second to us would 
be to the consciousness of a gnat something like two 
to four hours. And should we go into the world of 
microscopic life, we would find the conceptions of 
time and space still more strongly con 8 

In the search with the telescope for faint and dla- 
tant stara, and in transit observations, there has been 
d am t astronomers and satronomical 
observers what {fs now known as the personal 
equation.” When the rays of light coming from a 
star strike the retin of two observers at the same In- 
stant, the star is not referred by them both to the 
same place in the heavens. If we suppose the star 
to be moving In a given direction relatively to the 
earth, it will always be referred by one observer to a 
position somewhat in advance the position to 
which it is referred by the other observer. The true 
explanation of the phenomenon I suppose la thia: 

en the rays of light from the star decompose the 
unstable matter in the ends of the rods and cones of 
the retin of the two observers, and thus set up a 
molecular change in the nervous fibres of each of 
their optic nerves, the molecular change thus set up 
travels more rapidly through the optic nerve to the 
brain in the one case than in the other. Experi- 
ments made with the electric spark would also prob- 
ably show that a given phenomenon may be tele- 
graphed to the brain perceptibly quicker through 
certain meryons organizations than through others, 
While the onal equation here referred to does not 
probabl ect our sesthetic conceptions to any ap- 
preciable extent, it seamed to deserve a passin 
notice, alon with the structural, functional ete., dif- 
ferences with which we have had to deal, 

Tf then no two persons are equally sensible to the 
game amount of a piven stimulation, the thought will 
naturally arise in the minda of most, Is not an abso- 
lute standard of msthetic taste impossible? It must 
be admitted that the foregoing argument points to 
such a conclusion; and, we may add, without necessa- 
rily weakening our faith in the scientific treatment of 
sosthetics, 

Finally, we conclude that while it ia impossible to 
establish an absolute standard of msthetic taste, we 
think we may accept as a tempo and relative 
standard the judgment of the highest cultured and 
most diecriminative of those who have paid greatest 
attention to mathetica, feeling convinced that along 
with higher Intellectual and social development 
grander esthetic conceptions will also arise, 


THE BLOODY SWEAT OF JESUS. 
Mz, ABBOT :— 
I believe I have found how originated the state- 
ment (in Luke Exil., 44) that Jesna, in his passion, 
sweat as it were great drope of blood falling down to 


the poms 
Please note the following particulars ;— 


1. 

Before the compoaltion of the Luke Gospel it was 
a common belief of the Romana that when calami 
had impended over Rome, im of their goda h 
sweat, and blood had ap miraculously, some- 
times dropping in showers ar the ground, 

In De natione, I., 48, Cicero represents his 
brother Quintus as 83 5 

“Qnid cum Cumis po 0 — Capuæ Victoria? 
quid ortus and nonne fatale quoddam mon- 
strum fult? quid, quod fluvius atratcs sanguine 
fluxit? quid, cum, epe lapidum, sanguinis nonnum- 

uam, terre interdom, quondam etiam lactis imber 

efluxit?...nonne et pices en responderunt, 
qaw evenerunt, et In Sibylle libris emdem reperts 
preedictiones sunt?” |TRANSLATION: » when 
the image of Apollo sweat at Cuma and the image 
of Victory swest at Capua, and when the her- 
maphrodite was born,—dld not these things forbode 
horrible disaster? And when the Tiber flowed 
blackened with blood, and when a shower, often of 
atones, sometimes of blood, more rarely of earth, and 
at one time even of milk, has fallen, . did not the 
soothsayers, on being consulted, announce the events 
that afterwards occurred, and were not the same 
predictiona found in the books of the Sibyl? 

In De Div. I., 44, Quintus ia represented as say- 
Ing: “Idom [Sleenna] contra ostenta nihil disputat, 
ee initio belli Marelci et deorum simulacra 
andavisse, et sanguinem floxiase, et discessisse c- 
lum.” [TRANSLATION: Slsenna does not in the 
least discredit prodigies, and he reports that at the 
beginning of the Marsic war the Images of the gods 
. ma blood flowed, and the heavens were 
opened. 

In De Div. II., 27, Cicero represents himself as 
saying: “Sanguinem pluisse senatul nuntiatum est; 
atratum etiam fluvinm flulsse sanguine; deorum 
sudasse simulacra,” [TRANSLATION: It was an- 
nounced to the senate that blood had rained down, 
that the Tiber had flowed blackened with blood, and 
that the Images of the gods had sweat. | 

In De Natura Deorum II., 5, Balbus, a stoic, ia 
represented as saying: Cleanthes quidem noster 
quatuor de causle dixit in animis hominum infor- 
matas deorum esse notiones.... Tertiam, que ter- 
reret animos falminibas, tempestatibus, ... et gut- 
tia imbrium quasi cruentis,” (TRANSLATION: Our 
Cleanthes, Indeed, affirms that ideas of the gods are 
formed in the minds of men by four causes. 
The third ls the terror with which the mind is af- 


fected by thunders, tempests, . . and raln-drops as 
it were of blood. j p 


2. 

Paul calla Jesus (II. Corin. Iv., 4) 'the Image of 
God“; and, In Imitation of Paul, the author of the 
Epistle to the Colossians calls Jesus (I., 16) “the 
image of the invisible God.” 


3. 

The Luke Gospel is Pauline in character; and to 
the writer of Luke xxll., 44, the doctrine that Jesus 
was the image of God must have been familiar, 

4, 

To this writer, acquainted with the Mark and 
— 1 paslon, the bellef that 
when great y been impending over Rome 
images of the Roman goda had sweat, and blood had 
hapa miraculously, might very naturally 

6 thought that when great r im 
over the perfect Imago of the true and over his 
disciples and over Jerusalem and over Palestine at 
large, this image sweat, and blood appeared miracu- 
lously. Moreover, to such a writer, with his views of 
Nature, the blood would have been ted as flow- 
ing from the body of Jesus in union with the sweat. 


5. 

While the thought in Luke xxii., 44, could readily 
have been s ted by the designated Roman bellef 
as commonly held, there ars in the De Divinatiane 
some sentences which would have tended 
to suggest it to a Pauline reader of our first or second 
century. 

After the passage in which Cicero says it was an- 
nounced to the senate that blood had rained down 
that the Tiber had flowed blackened with blood, and 
that the Images of the gods had sweat, he adds, 
num censes his nuntiis Thalen, aut Anaxagoram, 
aut quemquam physicum credituram fulsse ? nec 
enim „ nec sudor, nise e corpore est.“ 
I[TnansLAriox: Do you imagine that Thales or 
An or any other natural philosopher would 
haye belleved such announcements? For neither 


be that blood flowed from the images of the gods. 

Each of these two passages, therefore, would have 
tended to suggest the flowing of both blood and 
sweat from the body of Jesus. There ia, however, 
one fact which, en in this connectlon, tends 
strongly to prove that the writer of Luke xxiL, 44, 
was indebted to Cicero for the thought it contains, 
I refer to the great similarity in expression between 
the Luke statement and a clause in one of my Cicero 
quotations. 

The Luke statement ts, ‘‘His sweat was as it were 

t drope of blood falling down to the ground"! ; 

6 Cicero clause is guttlis imbrium qaasi cruentis’ 
("rain-dropa as it were N or, “of blood“). 
In both we have “‘drops,” “ga it were, and 
“bloody” or "of blood.” In the Luke statement we 
have falling down to the ground,” and this js im- 
plied by the Cicero clause in the word rain.“ 

I ask, therefore, whether the thought of the bloody 
sweat of Jesus was not most Lg per en by 
the Roman belief which I have d „and by 
this as presented by Cicero. 

The above explanation of the manner in which 
Luke xxli., 44, originated has led to my finding, as I 
belleve, what ls meant both by the statement in John 
xix., 34, that when the dead body of Jesus, still 
hanging upon the cross, was pierced, ‘immediately 
there cams out blood and water,” and also by the 
following remarkable words from I. John v.: “This 
is the comer by water and blood, Jesus the Christ; 
notin the water only, but in the water and in the 
blood: and the apirit is that which besreth witness, 
because the splrit ia truth. For there are three that 
bear witness, the epirit, and the water, and the 
blood; and these three agree in one.“ 

The meaning la that the liquid In the heart, arte- 
ties, and veina of Jesus, during the whole of his pre- 
crucifixion life on earth, had been composed partly 
of human blood and partly of water: partly of hu- 
man blood, because he was a mans partly of water 
because he was the Son of God. The piercing of 
Jesua’ dead body and the standing of the beloved 
disciple by the cross were devised in order to 
an opportunity for showing and testifying to 
nature of this liquid. The plercing led to 
sentation of Jesus as the paschal lamb, and this led 
in turn to representing that he died when the paschal 
lamb was killed. That this is the true explanation 
of these two important passages, I hops to show at 
some future time. CHARLES H. GODDARD, 

MARIETTA, Ohio, May 6, 1879. 


THE OBISIS. 


EDITOR INDEX :— 

„The infirmities of her friends are the worst ene- 
mies of Truth,“ observed a critic iu 1866, alluding to 
the Indifference manifested by the followers of 
Comte toward Jesus of Nazareth. Bat this la net 
the most deplorable result of the reactionary ten- 
dencies of modern thonght, The Being, God, ia like- 
wise ignored; the soul is classed with mythical fan- 
cles, and not only the moralities, but the moral 
instinct is labelled *false,”” 

It is donbtless true that In many Instances these 
negations have thelr affirmative side; that the denial 
has a core of fervent sincerity and conviction, carry- 
ao eps it a spiritual significance; and that what is 

ed an athelstical extreme, may oftener than othar- 
wise be but the rejection of a definition which answers 
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not to the deeper consciousness of a more expansive 
life. But substitution is the true method of reform, 
unless our latter-day wisdom has discovered a more 
excellent way; for anciently the prophet could aay, 
“I came not to destroy, but to fulfil.” 

Positiviam, Hberal Christianity, and liberalism has 
each in its turn essayed the role of arbiter of human 
destiny. How successfully they have met the falsi- 
ties and tyrannies bequeathed us by medimval times 
I do not propose to discuss; but their conduct 
toward other and their internal dissensione 
surely savor of the odium theologicum, What fe to 
be done? Possess one’s soul In patience? Rome or 
Reason, sre we told? But the manifestos of reason, 
—asre tiay Hage on a par nearly with the Papal yond 
bus and double-tongued mystifying edicts of ex- 
piring Orthodoxy? Comte Im ed metaphysics; 

hanning, Orthodoxy; and Abbot, Christianity. The 
world now looks for the outcome of this series of 
assaults on the faith of our fathers, What is more 
certain than that science is materialistic, liberal 
Christianity hollow-sounding, aud liberalism tan- 

mtial? * m or Atheism, and Science holds 

e bcales, is what the positivist asserts. ‘Christ 
or the Creeds, and the New Testament the stand- 
ard, says the liberal Christian. “Freedom or Serv- 
itude, and the Liberal League ope por our only 
safety,” thanders the liberallat. en our attention 
is directed to the Consensus of the Competent; but 
how to reconcile it with the “divine right to bolt,” 
presents a query to many minds. Sclence, Religion, 
and the State are certainly Nature’s auxiliaries in 
diffusing a knowledge and securing the observance 
of the lawa; but according to Tux — editorials, 
these servants of Dame Nature are no better than 
they should be.“ 

ut there is the “Free Religious Association,” 
does not that satisfy us? Now Unitarianism is a 
br sini of liberal scholarship, and Free Religion 
of freethonght, d worthy objects both. But 
as the American Unitarian Association le Unitarian- 
lem, 80 is the Liberal League Free Religion. It was 
the opinion of TAE Impex once that the ‘Liberal 
was planned to be the right arm or executive 
branch of the free religious movement. ‘Unitarian- 
iem is nothing till it becomes an organized Idea.” 
„Ideas rule at last.“ That I believe to be true; but 
that sentence proves itself a two-edged aword to-day; 
for is it not plain that until the new movement or- 
anlzes its ideas, It will remain to the world an ob- 
ect of mingled suspicion, fear, and contempt, not- 
withstanding the Individual us and worth of 
some of ita adherents”? Does not liberalism throw 
à pound to doubt, and a penny to faith? and has it 
not been taught that % consclence for freedom is 
the t to carried” ; that “liberty means santi- 
Christianity” ; that “the moral e demanded 
by the occasion Is devotion to plo that in 
America the Church and State shall be absolutely 
arate’? Ideas will rule at last. 
ut suppose Church and State become absolutely 
separate, and a tendency from civilisation to bar- 
barism’’ reveals itself! is the nucleus about 
which the influences, forces, of the time are to assem- 
ble and become organized? Science Identifies itself 
with truth; Obristianity with religion; and liberalism 
with freedom. But is positiviam positive, ia Christ- 
lanlty Christian, is liberalism liberal? The one for- 
bids us to look beyond I sequences, the 
other beyond Christ and the Bible, and the other 
12 antl-Christlanity and antl-Comstock. I am 
a Materialist; I am a Spiritualist; I am a Poaitivist; 
I am a Christian; I ama man: these are the clashing 
declarations one hears every day of his life, TEE 
Inprex hand oscillates between Yes and No. Hic et 
Non"; the Register reflects the practical agnostl- 
cism of the times; the Investigator will not come 
out of its mammoth cave of materialism; and the 
Alliance ls but a new-fledged Unſtarlanism. For 
if the trumpet give an uncertaln sound, who will 
prepare himself for the battle“ ? 

e split in the Liberal League I ae disas- 
trous; but similar fate impends over the Unitarian 
body. Its heterogeneous claimants must sunder It 
into two separate spheres, if they are not soon crys- 
tallized into one by a change of basis from the letter 
to the spirit. The Eastern half will write the name 
of God In ita lessened sphere, but will overlay it 
with traditional symbolism and the Hebrew Script- 
ure. The Western half will write beautiful mottoes 
and common sense maxims on the periph of ita 
sphere, leaving the centre a blank, e shall soon 
hear n from his lectureship'“ seated on his me- 
djssyal throne, 

The Liberal League has yet a career before It, s 
divine mission to fulfill; and the champion fa- 
natle, TEHE INDEX, must still lead ita hosts to bat- 
tle and to victory,—the extravagancles of Individual - 
iam notwithstanding, The present status of the 
cause is no doubt a caricature of its Ideal, but we 
must have faith chat liberallam will yet tide over the 
difficulties and appear in the not distant future on 
the side of truth and the right. The time is not far 
off when in America thia movement will hold the 
same relation to the ecclesiastical that dissent 
does to episco in England. ut the Leagne 
must organize its ideas and outstrip its adversary In 
temperance and works, in systematic purpose, 
in noble deeds. @ conscience of the land needs 
to be aroused from its slumber,—a miracle as grant 
as Was ever wrought, There is more infidelity within 
the Church than without It, notwithstanding the va- 
garies which disfigure liberalism, The two greatest 
curses of our time are bigotry and levity. Preach 
manhood to the one and holiness to the other; but 
to all God, the centre and source of ev virtue 
and every good. God, whose three emanations are 
truth, justice, love, the blessed holy Trinity forever 
and forever, 

Manhood! That word pitchea tha keynote of the 


gospel for ages to come, The time la spproachin 
when those whose falth rests on Scripture-texts 
appear on history’s page, as Pilate inguiring, “What 
is truth, and as ppa saying, ‘Almost thou per- 
suadest me to be a’’—man. 
Let deeds of justice and of ruth 
Fling their halo o'ar fleeting time, 
And mingling form the soul ot truth, 
The marmur of the spheral chime, 
So let us then undo the wrong 
Nor blind our own nor others’ eyes, 
But jolo the noble martyr throng 
In love's eternal sacrifice. 
T. W. CURTIS, 


MEADVILLE, Ps., April 16, 1879. 


CZABS IN A PANIO. 


Nicholas I. was a man of mach firmer stuff than his 
eon, the present Czar, yet the abortive 2 of 
Petroschenski in 1848, coupled with the revolutions 
which were then raging all over the continent, com- 
pletely unnerved him. The chief of the Third Sec- 
tion, or secret police department, was at that time 
Prince Alexis Orloff,—s man remarkable alike for his 
haughtiness, his rabid detestation of liberal Ideas 
and his Herculean stature, to which were added 
strength and courage of no common sort. He once 
collared an insurgent peasant in the midst of his 
comrades, and killed him with a aingle blow from his 
fiat. Orloff's secretary was General Dusselt, a man 
of infamous character and brutal manners, whom 
Russian society loathed; and these two men recelyed 
a commission to terrorize the ire,—a task in 
which they succeeded thoroughly. l that they did, 
however, fell short of what the brooding, affrighted 
Czar wished to do. Nicholas proposed that sil the 
universities should be abolished, and he could only 
be coaxed oat of this idea by Orloff’s assurance that 
a reduction of the number of students to three hun- 
dred in — Taper vonua make these a 
manageable and answer the same purpose. ere 
seemed to have come over Nicholas a madness like 
that of Tiberias. Alone in his palace, like the 
Roman tyrant In hie island, he did not, after the 
manner of the latter, consult astrologers about the 
future; but he abandoned himself to the practices of 
a mystical religiousness, and w more and more 
rooted in the idea that while thus bi solitary 
he was living in communion with his . His 
h; driacal fancies delighted in those passages 
from the Old Testament where the “‘Lord’s anointed” 
are deacribed us ruthlessly axterminating all who 
opposed them; and he was hardened againat pity 
because he conceived it would be a derogation from 
his eemi-divine majesty to show weakness. It was 
in keeping with tha ef in bia heavenly investiture 
that to the end of his life he walked and drove about 
unattended through the streets of St. Petersburg, hav- 
ing made up his mind that if an assassin tried to 
murder him Providenes would interpose in his favor. 
Latterly he forbade that anybody should salute him 
in his walks; not because he was tired of public 
ho „ but because he objected to the French fash- 
ion bowing by Hug the hat as too frivolous, 
What he liked was the deeply deferential folding of 
the hands across the breast and the salaam almost 
to the ground which is the old Russian and Oriental 
atyle, metimes he would come across a possant, 
who, disregarding the ce injunctions, would flat- 
ten him out on all fours with his forehead in the 
mud; then he would say usly, God be with 
you, my son;“ and make the sign of the cross with 

ngers as if he were officiating pontifically. 
There is no doubt that the unfortunate prince was 
crazed. A despot who could have ladies arrested as 
they ware Joaving à ball at his palace and taken toa 
police-station to be whipped for imprudent words 
spoken in his bearing muat haye lost all sense of his 
being a mere human creature. But there was also 
in the manner of Nicholas“ death—whether he 
perished by his own hand or died broken-hearted at 
the success of the Anglo-French armies in the 
Crimea—the evidence of a pride which had swollen 
til it became a disease. It ie said that in hie laat 
moments be repona v0 his heir, whom he hed long 
suspected of II and kept under close police 
e Ramember my lessons!“ 

n Alexander II. the human fibre has always been 
more tender than in his father. He is not cruel, 
and, though mystically inclined, has never 
farther than dewilderment in trying to w 
exact measure of authority he has derived from 
heayen, He mutters sacred words as if they were 
learned by heart, and accapts acknowledgments of 
his divine right with a puzzled air, as if trying to 
read In the eyes of bis courtiers whether they truly 
believe what they are saying. He has visited cò 
where monarchs are held of little account; and Eng- 
land, where the Queen enjoys æ popularity and a 
worship which are not evolved from but 
from a system just the opposite. Then he has been 
to Germany, and has learned from his uncles and 
nephews that the tige of an emperor must depend 
on the number of bis regiments. All this has con- 
fused him; and, to make matters worse, he has been 
diatracted by the conflicting counsels of statesmen, 
soldiers, and of princes, his sons,—some urging him 
in one direction, some in another, and all trying to 
explain in fashions of thelr own the long and dis- 
mal wall that has arisen from à people cruelly mis- 
governed and persecuted. Perhaps the Czar has 
really not been able to understand what this means. 
The other day, after his life bad been attempted, he 
fainted away; and it ls said that he has hardly yet 
recovered from a state of nervous prostration. T 
alone wonld seem to show that he was not fully 
aware of the alarming condition to which his empire 
has come. Had it been otherwise, Alexander was 
scarcely the man to court assassination by walking 
alone In a public thoroughfare; for, though brave 
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like all bis race, he is not foolhardy. He ls too much 
beloved by his famtly and = his personal entourage 
to run any danger of foul play within his own pal- 
aces, like Peter III., Paul, and so many other czars 
of the past; and, knowing this, he would have prob- 
ably chosen to live In quasi seclusion until the pres- 
ent agitation had subsided, had he suspected how 
serious this agitation was. Alexander, however, has 
always been indebted for his views to es, 
who made up for him a daily journal of extracta 
culled from different papers, and there is no reason 
to believe that these extracts were selected so as to 
lay the whole unpleasant trath before the imperial 
reader; perhaps also the Czar waa y instracted 
by private correspondence from y, but here 
Seala it is donbtfal whether he always got the sort of 
information that would — his eyes. His state at 
this moment must bea pitiable one, for a sovereign 
undeceived is one who feela that he has been duped. 
Under such circumstances, the fear le that a man of 
weakened mind like Alexander may give way to the 
ba eo of unreasoning terror, and try to cope in the 
rashest way with evils which demand to be met with 
the coolest ju mt, based upon the most accurate 
discernment of hard facte.—Pall Mall Gazette. 


ÅFTER reading a brilliant leader In a metropol- 
itan journal, against the high schools as 
nurseries of ‘indisposition to manual labor,“ we 
kept our eyes open for half a day. In the space of 
two hours, without golng out of our accustomed re- 
sorts, we found one fine student running an elevator 
in the afternoon, and — J bis lesson in the 

uses. Another wide-awake fellow spent hia off- 

ours In a butter-factory, relieving his parents from 
his support. Two beautiful girle were found selling 
bread over the counter of thelr father’s bakery 
where their brother, a Harvard student, relieved 
—— cb 2. — The two ae high-school lady- 

c 0 F 

educating two large familles of younger brothera and 
sistere, and enforcing such economies upon them- 
selyes as would even satisfy the longing of our Atlan- 


tie editor. Every city and town in New England is 
crowded with bright and active yo people, the 
rising hope of the town, who are mates of the 


public schools. To shy stones in at the school-house 
windows, after the style of this and other public 
journals, betrays either a lack of knowledge of what 
is going on among American children, or a disposi- 
tion to reckless criticism, which la, itself, an evil of 
no common order.— WN, E. Journal of Educaiton, 

— ͤ —-— —x—x2—ͤ—ᷣ A—2Ä— : 


Hoeirg. 


[For TRY INDEZ.]J 


LIVE. 


Is life one dreary round of care? 

Do thorns lie thickest in the way, 

And pains our sweetest joys impair 

From night to night and day to day? 

Do flattering hopes awake our trust 

And beck'ning garlands win the eye 

Only to trall anon in duet, 

Unmindful of the tear or sigh? 

Aye, more than this: misfortane’s wrath 

At times with lightning cleaves the sky, 

Thus shedding woe along the path 

Oar inmost strongholds to defy. 

But is this all? Beyond the wreck, 

Walt not the deeps of gold and pearl 

Ali heaven's dome with stars to deck 

And flalds of holiest calm unfurl? 

Then what if hoars are racked with pain 

And baffling waves agalust us roll? 

If steadfast loyalty remain, 

Triumphant song shall fill the soul. 
J.P, T. 


— — ä — 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 


FIRST VOICE. 
How like an egg is life, 
A freshb-laid egg; 
Its lines so amooth and fair, 
Bo full of richners rare, 
With nutrient swectness rie 
How like an egg! 


SXOOED VOICE, 
Tes, fair upon its face, 
Like Easter egg; 
Without, so gayly decked, 
With countless colors flecked; 
Within, an empty space— 
A hollow egg! 


— Transcript, 
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MR. HILL’S RESIGNATION. 


Mr. Samuel L. Hill, who not only lent the in- 
fluence of bis honored name to the National Liberal 
League at the time of {ta inception, but generously 
contributed a hundred dollars to the Centennial Con- 
gress fund, forwards to us for publication a copy of 
the following letter of resignation :— 

FLORENCE, Mass,, May 16, 1879. 
MR. A. L. Rawson, Secretary National Liberal 

League, 34 Bond Street, New York: 

Dear Sir,—I hereby resign the Vice-Presidency 
and membership of the National Libera) League, be- 
cause It stands for “‘repeal’’ of the postal law of 1878, 
rather than for ita reform.“ 

This duty would have been earlier performed but 
for poor health, which prevented due attention to the 


matter. Yours respectfally, 
SAMUEL L. HILL. 


THE "POWER of the press“ is often deecanted upon, 
but probably no journal in a free country aspires to 
such power as this: “The chief Nihilist organ, 
which is clamiestinely distributed throughout Rus- 
ala, is entitled Semla i Swaboda (country and Hb: 
erty), and is printed In a quarto form. It claims to 
hold jurisdiction over everybody. It warns, threat- 
ens, and pardons right and left, and gives prompt 
and accurate information respecting the carrying out 
of Its sentences, which are those of the revolutionary 
committee. It is found everywhere. It fs laid by 
unseen hands on the master’s table, ls unexpectedly 
discovered among the banker’s registers, and the Im- 
perial councillor is astonished to meet with It among 
his papers; It ts slipped furtively between the sheets 
of conservative Journals,—in a word, it finds its way, 
as if by enchantment, on the tables of the cafés, and 
into the private houses of rich and poor. It appears 
twice a month, and advertises for subscribers. It 
mentions the Nihilist pamphlets which have ap- 
peared, and informa the public that others bearing 
thia or that title are shortly to be published, the 
prices of which are given; but the editor contents 
himself with designating the place at which they can 
be bonght as the ‘well-known house,’ On the day 
after General Mesentzeff was murdered, the Semlai 
Swaboda appeared illustrated with a large cartoon, 
in which the general was represented as lying in 
state, the first page belng occupied with a kind of 
proclamation giving the reasons which had decided 
the committee to pronounce sentence of death upon 
him. Three days after the secret printing offices In 
St. Petersburgh were discovered by the Russian po- 
lice, & man was assassinated at Moscow, but who he 
wes and why he had been murdered remained a 
mystery till the Semla i Swaboda published the fol- 
lowing notice: ‘On tha 9th of March the traitor 
Reinstein was executed in the Moscow Hotel, at 
Moscow. Reinstein, a Pollsh Jew, disclosed to the 
police the whereabeuts of two of the printing offices. 
We have, therefore, killed him. The government 
need not boast of having made any great discovery. 


It has found nothing of any value. The editor’s ` 


portfolio being selzed has certainly caused us some 
inconvenience, but as we never sign any of our arti- 
clea the affair has no further importance, It will be 
useless to offer gold; traitors will not be found in 
our ranks. Reinsteln was only an agent—a news- 
paper distributor. We have st our command such 
considerable sums of money that we can resist all 
attempta at bribery. The execution of Mesentzeff 
cost us aix thousand roubles, Krapotkin nearly as 
much; nevertheless, we still possess four hundred 
thousand roubles for the accomplishment of our 
work.“ 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The Eighth Annual Meeting of the Stockholders 
of the Index Association will be held at their office, 
No. 35 Monroe Street, Toledo, Ohio, on Saturday, 
June 7, 1879, at 2:30 P.M., for the hearing of the 
annual reports, the election of Directors for the en- 
sulng year, and the transaction of any other business 
that may come before the meeting. 


F. R. A. ANNUAL MEETING, 


The twelfth annual meeting of the Free Religious 
Association will be held In Boston en the 29th and 
80th of May. 

The Association will hold its opening session for 
business (election of officers, hearing of reports, etc.) 
at Union Hall, in the Young Men's Christian Union 
Building, on Boylston Street, at 7.45 o’clock, Thura- 
day evening, the 29th, 

The Oonvention on Friday, the 80th, will be held 
in Parker Memorial Hall, corner of Berkeley and 
Appleton Streets, with sessions at 10.30 A.M. and 
3 P. M. 

The new President, Prof. Adler, is to preside, and 
at one of the sessions will make a special address 
giving his views of the Practical Needs of Free 
Religion.” An essay is to be given by John W. 
Chadwick, on “Theological and Rational Ethics.” 
Among other speakers expected are M. J. Savage 
and F. E. Abbot, of Boston, G. E. Gordon, of Mil- 
waukee, C. D. B. Mills, of Syracuse, and F. A. 
Hinckley, of Providence. 

On Friday evening, the Association will have its 
Social Festival in Union Hall, at which Col. T. W. 
Higginson will preside. 

Wu. J. Porrer, Secretary. 


THE SOVEREIGNTY OF REASON. 


Rev. Mr. Hunting and F. S. O.“ continue on an- 
other page of this issue the discussion on the Con- 
sensus of the Competent. It evidently needs to be 
discussed until the supremely important principle 
covered by that phrase ls at least understood. The 
phrase Is new, but the principle itself is not new st 
all except in the form of statement; it has been un- 
consciously acted upon, more or less, from the very 
birth of human society, and is constantly illustrated 
not only in the history of science, bnt also in the 
history of popular government in all its forms. 
What the world needs Is to understand clearly what 
it has been doing all these long centuries. It is like 
Mollére’s hero, who “‘talked prose” all his life and 
was astonished at discovering the fact. All we seek 
to do is to analyze and formulate the world’s expe- 
rience, and express it In the form of a philosophical 
principle available for common uss, It is preclsely 
for lack of such a philosophical formula that so much 
confusion prevails on social subjects, leading to wild, 
erude, and ignorant theories, and enabling moral 
quacks to victimizs the gullible multitude. 

Now we cannot undertake to give a set answer to 
all Mr. Hunting's numerous questions. He has not 
given sufflelent attention to what we have said, in 
numerous long and carefully written articles, to 
make his questions pertinent. All ve can do is to 
beg him to read those articles with a little more care, 
and he will find his questions fully answered al- 
ready. 

The Consensus of the Competent is simply the 
agreement of those who know,—not of those who im- 
agine they know when they do not, but of those 
who really know. The distinction between real 
knowledge and fancied knowledge has got to be 
made before anything can be well done, Is there no 
difference between the fool and the wise man? Ins 
there no test of real knowledge? If there ls, what 
lait? How has it happened that mankind have act- 
ually accumulated a vast mass of real knowledge 
called “science,” dissent from which is recognized 
as “ignorance” by all except the ignorant them- 
selyes? These are questions to which consistent 
Individualiam can find no answer. It takes some- 
thing else than prlvate judgment“ to serve as the 
teat of real knowledge. What is this something 
else? When it has been discovered, it will prove to 
be that which we have called the Consensus of the 
Competent: the name le not essential, but the thing 
named ts. 

With regard to the communication of F. S. C.,“ 
it ls proper to state that we have not named Josiah 
Warren, or anybody else, as the peculiar representa- 
tive of Individualism; we deal with principles here, 
not with individuals. Here are some definitions :— 

1. CONSISTENT INDIVIDUALISM is logical and prac- 
tical adhesion to the principle of the final and supreme 
authority of *‘private judgment“ in thought and con- 


duct both, and the strictly consequent refusal to ad- 
mit the existence anywhere of a right to hold the 
individual responsible or accountable for anything 
he may think, say, or do. If there are any persons 
who hold thie principle, they are consistent Individ- 
ualists; if not, there are none who deserve that ep- 
ithet, 

2. INCONSISTENT INDIVIDUALISM, or SEMI-INDI- 
VIDUALISM, affirms on the one hand the principle 
just stated, but couples it on the other with the limi- 
tation that no individual shall infringe on the equal 
rights of other individuals. It is inconsistent be- 
cause this limitation is impossible, if the principle 
it limita is trae. Who has the right to impose it? 
Not society, for the principle declares private jndg- 
ment” supsrior to the judgment of society; not any 
one individual, for the principle declares every other 
individual independent of him. We repeat—who 
has the right to Impose that limitation on any indi- 
vidual that chooses to disregard it? Whatever limit 
is placed upon the principle must derive its justifica- 
tion from some source equal in authority to the prin- 
ciple itself. But the principle ia that “private judg- 
ment” is final and supreme; if there should exist 
any other authority equal to It, then “private judg- 
ment” could not be final and supreme. Hence to 
affirm the general principle of Individualism, yet 
limit, frustrate; and defeat it by such a contradictory 
restriction, Is to say yes and no in one breath, and 
forfeit all claim to the respectful consideration of 
thinkers, 

3. Sorentiric LIBERALISM Is logical and practi- 
cal adhesion to the principle that Reason is the final 
and sovereign authority in thought and conduct both, 
and for the individual and soclety both. This law of 
the Sovereignty of Reason {a given In the common 
nature of all rational beings, as such. From this 
one ultimate principle, rooted in and ordained by the 
Nature of Things, six great and codrdinate but de- 
rivative principles follow: 

(1.) That every mature rational being has the 
right to govern himself by his own reason in all that 
concerns himself alone, as an individual. This 138 
the right of private judgment“ or individual self - 
government—the law of Individual rational existance, 

(2.) That no rational being has the right to ex- 
tend this government over othars—i.¢., no right to 
encroach upon them by force or fraud. This Is the 
“limitation” of the right of “private judgment“ 
the law of Individual non · aggresslon. 

(8.) That every rational being has the right to de- 
fend himself against all encroachments upon his 
right of self-government. This is the right of indl- 
vidual self-defence, the seven - shooter doctrine’— 
the law of resistance to wrong. 

(4.) That the community of all rational beings 
has the right to govern itself by its own common 
reason in all that concerns Itself alone, as a com- 
munity. This is the right of soclal existence and 
self-government—the law of universal reason. 

(5.) That the commanity of all rational beings 
has no right to extend this government so as to en - 
croach upon the liberty of any rational being in 
what concerns himself alone, as an individual. This 
is the law of soclal non-aggression. 

(6.) That the community of all rational beings has 
the right to defend itself against all encroachments 
upon its right of self-government, This is the right 
of social self-defence—the right of revolution, as 
against tyrants, and the right of self-protection, as 
against criminala—the law of individual responsi- 
bility to universal reason, ss interpreted by the Con- 
sensus of the Competent. 

These alx principles, three relating to the indi- 
vidual and three to society, and constituting really 
only three parallel spplications of the one simple, 
underived principle of the Sovereignty of Reason in 
all human affairs, set forth the natural relations of 
“private judgment“ and ‘univyersal reason” in a 
form which we think cannot be successfully contro- 
verted. These principles are not in the slightest 
degree invalidated by showing (what is perfectly 
true, and what we have explicitly stated again and 
again) that the Consensus of the Competent has 
changed from age to age, condemning in s later pe- 
riod what it approved in an earlier one, and vice 
versa, To adult this ia simply to say that humanity 
is progressive, that it learns by experience, that it 
becomes civilized only by degrees. 

Human falllbllity is not to be escaped from by any 
devyice—by private judgment“ least of all. The 
one great, central, radical defect of Individualism ia 
that it is utterly unable to justify the limitation 
which its inconsistent expounders attach to the 
principle of private judgment, which they at the 
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same time declare to be supreme and final, yet pre- 
tend to restrict by a limitation which immediately 
overthrows their own declaration. They have got to 
give up elther the principle or the limitation. If 
there is any Individualist who desires to arrive at 
clearness and consistency here, let him begin by 
concentrating his attention on this point. Let him 
seriously and honestly ask himself whence he gets 
that limitation. Does he get it from the right of 
‘private judgment”? If eo, how? But if not, 
then whence comes it? Let him puzzle out for 
himself an answer to these questions that will stand 
examination, and not waste his time in cavilling at 
answers which he cannot possibly understand until 
he has wrestled manfully with the difficulties of his 
own position. No more vital or fundamental prob- 
lem was ever raised than this; it challenges the at- 
tention of every hardy thinker, not only because of 
Its profound scientifc bearings, but even more be- 
cause of Its important social and moral applications. 
To earnest and resolute and robust minds, whether 
now on one elde or the other of lately disputed is- 
pues, we recommend a patient and sincere study of 
the questions now put to Individuallam. For the 
transfer of final and supreme sovereignty from “‘pri- 
vate judgment“ to “universal reason,” already ac- 
complished by Sclence in her adoption of the scien- 
tific method, portends a far greater and deeper revolu- 
tion of human thought than was ever wrought by 
the much-vaunted Protestant Reformation. 


THEOLOGY AT HARVARD AGAIN, 


Ina previous article I spoke of the effort that le 
being made to increase and strengthen the Faculty 
of the Divinity School at Cambridge, I noted the 
stresa laid on the principle of mental liberty in the 
appeal which has been issued in behalf of this move- 
ment, and yet had to note also the fact that liberty 
‘was and must be necessarily hampered so long as 
the school is pledged by Its alms and methods to 
graduato ministers of the Christian religion, While 
moat heartily wishing the success of the school in 
every effort towards a larger liberty and a more com- 
plete range of study, I could not help seeing, too, 
that this attempt could not bring us to the much- 
desired goal of a really scientific school of theology, 
and that it would be unfortunate if we were to be 
deluded with the idea that it would. In this article 
I wish to offer some remarks on the kind of theologi- 
cal school that would be in place at Harvard, and 
which not afew of the friends of the college, as I 
believe, hope yet to see established there. 

It Is much, Indeed, that there should be a free 

and unsectarian school of theological study as re- 
gards the sects and divisions of Christianity, This 
certainly is a great gain over those seminaries for 
the preparation of ministers which require subscrip- 
tion to some denominational creed at the outset, and 
hose whole course of study ls arranged with refer- 
ence to turning out ministers of that particular 
creed. But it cannot have escaped the notice of 
thoughtful observers of the times, that the theologi- 
cal problems which have been pushed to the front 
for consideration and discussion to-day have com- 
paratively little concern with the differences of creed 
which separate the Christian sects from one another, 
but rather are problems which concern the very 
foundation of Christianity itself,—ayo, even of relig- 
fom and ethics. Theological study takes a much 
broader sweep to-day than the circuit that bounds 
the petty divisions of belief in Christendom. These 
divisions sink into insignificance before the questions 
which, not a crude and petulant scepticism, but 
sciences, now puts before all Christian believers,—as, 
How did Christianity arise? Was its origin in kind 
unlike that of other religions? How is It related to 
other religions? What is the source and sustenance 
of religion? What the foundation of the Moral 
Law? What the true working power of religion in 
human society to-day? Are there any religious be- 
liefs and institutions that can claim anything more 
than a human origin and authority? Is the Bible 
anything more than a human literature? Where is 
the real criterion for belief and practice? Must not 
the belief that Jesus was more than a fallible man 
be classed with the legendary superstitions rife in 
all mythological religions, whereby heroic human 
characters were depicted as more than mortal? 

It is questions of this sort that sclence ia present- 
ing to Christian believers of all creeds. And is 
there any way to meat them except by applying to 
their solution the strict scientific method? Science, 
we may be sure, will not be satisfied with the an- 
awers obtained from any school where It Is assumed 
at the outet that Christianity is an exceptional faith 


among the religions of the world, No solution can 
satisfy the spirit that puts these questions—and it 18 
the enlightened spirit of the age—which does not 
utterly discard the bias of all theological assumptions 
and trust itself wholly to the required testa of science; 
namely, accurate observation of all the facts and 
accurata and logical generalization from the facts. 
In other words, we want a school for the full, free, 
scientific study of religion. 

And this is the kind of department for theological 
study that ought to be attached to Harvard Univer- 
sity. Nothing short of this can meet the claims of 
the college to be an unsectarian institution. And 
nothing short of this can meet its new and honor- 
able ambition tò be a complete university,—keeping 
step with the progress of the freest and most en- 
lightened scholarship. Only in such a schoo), I may 
add, can students get the training to which President 
Eliot refers as soon to be demanded when he says, 
„We are rapidly approaching the time when the un- 
trammelled study of theology in a university, as a 
noble branch of learning, will be the most natural— 
I had almost said the only respectable—way of pre- 
paring for the ministry.“ When theology at Har- 
vard shall come to be regarded as ‘‘a noble branch 
of learning, when it shall cease to be a mere pro- 
vincial phase of supernaturalism and shal! be consid- 
ered as cotncident with the whole science of man’s 
religious nature and history, then shall we have a 
theological department at Cambridge in fit keeping 
both with the traditions and aspirations of the place. 

It is, perhaps, too much to hope that the present 
effort in behalf of the Divinity School will effect 
much or anything in this direction; but the object 
may be commended to the serious consideration of 
the honorable committee who are making the present 
appeal for funds. I would ask them to put the 
question to their own minds and consciences, whether 
they can by any other method justify and make real 
their own noble words in behalf of Intellectual Ub- 
erty. To descend to particulars, would they approve 
of the appointment to a professorship of the Hebrew 
Language, Literature, and Religion, such a man as 
Prof, Felix Adler; or to a chair of Comparative Re- 
ligion, Samuel Johnson? If they had the power, 
would they summon and set to work there, without 
regard to their special creeds, such scholars as Whit- 
ney and Max Miiller and Renan? Names like these 
last may not indeed be secured to honor the college 
catalogne. But younger men are following the foot- 
steps of these echolars,—men learned, able, carnest, 
and free. Will the college honor Itself and them by 
giving them free room to Inquire, think, and express 
themselves ? W. J. P. 
THE LAW GIVING WOMEN THE BRIGHT 

TO VOTE IN THE ELEOTION OF 
SCHOOL OFFICERS, 

The Legislature of Massachusetts have taken a 
most important step in acceding the right of suffrage 
to women in the election of school committees, and 
It is of great consequence that It should be considered 
in all ite bearings, and that women should under- 
stand the provisions of the law, and be prepared to 
exercise the function and fulfil the duty now before 
them. 

Whatever Influence this act may have upon the 
broader question of equal suffrage for men and 
women, it is an undoubted fact that this measure 
was petitioned for, and the petition both advocated 
and granted, in the Interests of the schools. Gentle- 
men appeared at the hearing and voted for It in the 
Legislatare on this ground, who are not committed 
to the fal] measure of suffrage. It should therefore 
be regarded especially in this light, and every woman 
should ask herself what ls the condition of educa- 
tion In her own town, and whether she cannot so use 
this new power as to perpetuate the good that Is ac- 
complished or to rectify the evil that exista. 

Although apparently a small part of political power 
is thus placed in woman’s hands, It is really a very 
important one. The cholce of governor or senator 
may show mors immediate resulta for good or evil 
to-day, but the choice of the school committee, affect- 
ing as it will the whole character of education, and, 
through that, of the coming generation, will have far- 
reaching results, which will be most sensibly felt in 
the future. Who does not know a New England 
town in which the labor of some school-committes 
man —very often the liberal minister—has really 
moulded the schoole, and through them the character 
of the children of the town, so that a superior charac- 
ter for intelligence and morals has been generally con- 
ceded to them? The work of Theodore Parker In 
West Roxbury, and of Dr. Levi Leonard of Dublin, 
N. H., are well-known examples of this result. But 


where such powers for good are not concentrated in 
one person, it needs the united infiuence of the best 
men and women to keep the schools as good as they 
ought to be. 

It has been thought that women need not and will 
not exert themselves to vote and so directly Influence 
the election of school committees, where their com- 
position Is altogether satisfactory and the schools 
are doing well. But thie ls a misconception of duty. 
If the town is already blessed with an efficient and 
faithfal committee, it is not necessary to change it, 
even to put women on the board at once, unless such 
an addition can be well made and welcomed; but It 
Is important to strengthen the hands and hearts en- 
gaged in such work, and the emphatle declaration of 
appreciation of the service already rendered, by a 
large vote of the Intelligent women of the town, 
would be a most graceful and encouraging compli- 
ment. 

The voting for school committee mast and should 
be largely, not voting for measures, but for persons, 
Very few citizens have such acquaintance with sys- 
tems of education or methods in schools that they 
can judge wisely of the details of school work, and it 
does not help matters to form bigoted partisans for 
or against corporeal punishment, or the conduct of 
religious exercises in schools, or the programme of 
studies to be pursued; but every one can learn 
enongh of the character of thelr fellow-townsmen to 
judge whether they are working for the interests of 
the schools or to forward some personal object of 
thelr own. Vote for the best men, and if you are 
not satisfied with thelr measures, let there be abun- 
dant and intelligent discussion of them; but do not 
trusta noisy, empty demagogue who fisttera your 
pet prejudices that he may secure a stepping-stone to 
higher offices, or the power of awarding lucrative 
contracts, 

But in order not only to select men, but to bring 2 
public opinion to bear upon them which will sustain 
wise measures or reform foolish ones, the greatest 
amount of intelligent acquaintance with the actual 
condition and work of the schools Is also desirable. 
Criticism is precious; fault-finding is pernicious, Of 
all the adverse criticism of public schools that I have 
heard in my lifetime, I should think at least three- 
quarters came from those who had never sat through 
a session of a public school, and who judged only by 
common gossip or uninvestigated complaints, Every 
woman-voter should make a point to read the annual | 
reporta of the superintendent; they are not dull read- 
ing, and in their spirited discussion af the questions 
which are really important in education, they throw 
great light upon the practical difficulties which out- 
siders understand so little. I have heard intelligent 
men make statements in regard to the general state 
of affairs at the South which an hour’s reading of 
General Eaton's masterly reporta of the Bureau of 
Education would have corrected at once. 

The law as it now stande is by no means all that 
ite friends could wish for, and many women will be 
deterred from taking advantage of its provisions by a 
sense of injustice in the unequal terms on which 
men and women vote even on these restricled ques- 
tions, and others from feeling that they must take a 
great deal of trouble for a very amall amount of power. 
But—in the first place—the provisions of the law are 
not so harsh and unequal as they appear on a firet 
reading, and much that seems arbitrary is absolutely 
necessary to secure a full and exact registration,—the 
first requisite for a fair exercise of suffrage. 

T cannot now go into a full explanation of the law, 
but the Woman's Suffrage Association are about to 
issae a circular prepared by able lawyers, which will 
give all the information requisite on this point, 
Every woman shonld give it careful study. 

In the second place, the best means of securing a 
revision and amendment of the law is to manifest 
sufficient Interest in the schools, to take pains to vote 
even at the expense of some inconvenience and 
trouble to oneself. 

I bope that those persons who are Interested In 
this subject will consider it as the especial work of 
the months intervening before the election, to bring 
together the intelligent women of their own towns for 
discussion of this subject, and for bringing out by 
concerted action the strength of the community at 
the elections. . 

It will not revolutionize the State or the Church or 
the family; but I believe it will be the beginning of a 
new Influence and Interest in education which will 
come as gently as the spring and bear sa good fruit. 
We must put up with a few east winds and chilling 
blasts, but seed-time and harvest will not fail. 

It is especially proper that free-religious women 
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should not fall in their duty in this matter, since It Is 
on education that we rely mainly to remove the evils 
of superstition and bigotry from the land. How 
needful that work la, the late tragedy at Pocasset 
with Its painful revelations gives ua new reason to 
feel, We thank the Legislature of Massachusetts for 
the new power of good which It has put inte our 
hands. E. D. C. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 
BY L. K. WASHBURN. 


Garibaldi is seventy-three, 

Freeman out-Abrahamed Abraham. 

Kentucky alghe for the whipping-poet. 

One American city boasts seven suicides in a day. 


A recent earthquake in Perels destroyed twenty 
villages, 


There are one hundred thousand insane persone 
in Russia. 


The first name given the plano was the hammer- 


harpaichord. 


There are forty-four American firms doing busi- 
ness in Japan. 


Ohio had nineteen hundred and ninety-seven di- 
vorces last year. 


A Russian proverb says: God is too high; the 
Czar is too far off.“ 


Ice is manufactured in Tennesses and Georgia at 
one cent per pound, 


Eight lawyers and elght physicians were patients 
at the Washingtonian Home last year. 


The United Presbyterians give an average of 
seventy-elght cents per member to foreign misaions, 


Immigration is Increasing. Eighteen thousand 
me arrived at New York last year than the year 
re. 


The Hungarian Academy of Sciences has pub- 
lished at Its own expense G. H. Lewes’ History of 
Philosophy. 


Twenty say that Talmage will lle and did lle, and 
twenty-flve say he won't and didn’t. Vindlested by 
five majority. 


Geneva will not allow the Bible used in her 
schools. The law requires that the instruction be 
atrictly secular, 


The American Sunday School Union reporta one 
thousand and elghty-seven new schools established 
during the past year. 


Seventeen students in the Agricultural College at 
2 Japan, have lately been received into the 
Methodist Church there. ‘ 


Eight Mormon girls have married colored men 
within the last twelve months. There is not much 
prejudice against color in Utah. 

Four hundred million meteors are said to fall upon 
the earth annually, The average welght of these 
shooting stars {s less than a pound. 


Rev. E. E. Hale, of thia city, will have been pastor 
of the South Congrogational Soelsty for twenty-five 
years on the frat Sunday of next October. 


A new work by George Eliot, written and 2 
for the sone Brna ago; ont everday be loaued. It 
is called Impressions of phrustus Such. 

Father Taylor, the celebrated seamen’s preacher 
of Boston, commenced his ministry in Saugus in 
what was called the old Rock School-house. 

The Baptista seem to be troubled. Tremont Tem- 

Soclety is the last place attacked by discord. 
6 one ls wanted who can pour oll on the water. 


It is said that new members do not come in to Dr. 
Bartol's church as fast as the old ones die off. The 
best shepherd does not always have the largest flock. 


Mrz. Jefferson Davis is described as very charm- 
ing, wary. Orthodox, and very aristocratic, If one 
accepts the last two very's, he must decline to be- 
liave the first. 


A meteor a foot In diameter, with a blazing train, 
recently fell at Worthington, Mion., exploding just 
before reaching the earth with a shock that Jarred 
the buildings, 


The Herald asks: “Was Freeman’s faith in the 
restoration of the life of his slain child any less 
reasonable than the widely prevalent belief in the 
literal resurrection of the body P? 


Professor Tyndall says that very great Improve- 


ments In the electric light must be ed as iner- 
itable, but he does net believe gas will be beaten out 
of the field by it; there is too much use for gas. 


There are el of reconciliation between the Pa- 

pew an Government, but signs of war 

ween Catholicism and the French Government, 
The Church dies hard, but its days are nambered, 


Two thousand and four hundred Young Men's 
Christian Superstition Associations in the world. 
What a warm of Protestant Jesuits do these insti- 
tutions send ont to make narrow the mind of man! 


The French propose to have a free i rights of 
public mee „Income tax, free e, secular edu- 
cation, separation of Church and State, and abolition 


of the clerical students’ exemption 


Tom conscrip- 
tion. 


A man in Hartford tried to do what the New 
Testament says Jesus did—that le, „fast forty days 
and forty nights’; but he gave out at the end of Aye 
days, and now his family have a lunatic on their 

a, 


Rev. Dr. Fulton bas effected a reconciliation with 
his estranged Baptist brethren, and there is prospect 
for peace for a few days. “Behold how good and 
mee Pleasant It ls for brethren to dwell together in 

ty. 


The American admirers of Thomas Paine have 
decided to put 155 a colossal statue of him at St. 
Louis, and Col. Robert G. I U will soon visit 
that city and deliver a series of lectures in ald of the 
enterprise. « 


Rav. Dr. Newman, the newly-made Englleh Cardi- 
nal, says he will continue, as In the past, to resist 
with afl bis powers the spirit of liberalism in relig- 
ion, and op the doctrine that one creed is as 
good as another. 


When a man leaves hie property for the benefit of 
the world, his will ie always contested on the ground 
that he was insane, It Is hard to convince this age 
that a man of sound mind can seriously contemplate 
doing s good dead. 


Missionaries are needed In Pocasset, Massachu- 
setts. Cannot India or China send some of their 
heathen teachers to the benighted Christians of Po- 
caseet, where fathers kill their children to please the 
Idol they worship P 


The Methodist 1 aea al Church has cap 
the colored population of the South, It has bullt 
over one thousand churches for these people, and 

athered upwards of two hundred thousand of them 

to Its communion. 


tured 


In the heart of London, recent excavations un- 
earthed elephant tusks molars and teeth, and 
numerous es of the gigantic extinct ox. The 
depth at which the remains were found varied from 
fifteen to thirty feet. 


Beecher says: “I do not belleve the nonsense that 
In Adam’s fall we sinned all.“ Had he sald this 
forty years ago, where would Plymouth Church have 
been? Itis not safe to be honest too early In life, if 
you want to succeed in a Christian pulpit, 


There is a girl In Amherst, N.S., who, when she 
goes into a store, causes hatchets, shovels, tubs, 
spikes, of salt, et c to take on life and fly 
about with great velocity. The spirits are made to 
shonlder the responsibility of these antics, 


They have an International M Office In 
Italy which has been established for twelve years. 
This matrimonial bureau claims to have done a 
business, and assisted a great many men to 
nations in life by getting them a wealthy wife. 


Andrew Jackson Davie welcomes Superintendent 
Kiddle to the ranks of the e but regarda 
him only as a neophite, and not an adept In the 
science or philosophy of Spiritualism, and says that 
his ‘‘communicationa” are of little consequence. 


sit- 


The foreign Catholic papera were formerly filled 
with announcements of the l sums of money 
continually placed at the feet of Pins IX, Now, in- 
stead, we hear as of the munificent 
amounts given by Leo XIII. for charitable purposes, 


Among the liberal ministers of Massachusetts who 
spoke upon the recent Christian tragedy at Pocassat 
were Dr. C. A. Bartol, Rev. J. P. Bland, and Rev. 
W. H. Spencer. They all put the blame where it 
fmt i the false teachings of the Christian 


The Miot of Birmingham, at his own porsonal 
cost, la giving a series of free concerts at the town 
hall, the first of which was attended by three thou- 
sand workingmen, their wives and their children. 
Some of our wealthy citizene might make themselves 
benefactors In this way. 


The Philadelphia Ledger thinks it is very curious 
that all the messages from the spirit-world come in 
our langusge—no matter whether the author le a 
Greek, Jew, Swiss, Italian, or a Berks County Dutch- 
man. Evidently the Englieh is the universal lan- 
guage in the summer land. 


A volume has just been published in France con- 


taining a list of works which the censor bas not al- 
lowed to see the light. It Is stated that the simple 
Het of works suppressed In France during the present 
cantury furnishes titles enough to fill a volume of 
five hundred pages. All condemned books are taken 
to a board manufactory at St, Denis, and there con- 
verted into pasteboard, aa 

Snbmarine telephoning is described in Yan Nor- 
trand’s Engineering Magazine. One telephone was 
placed in the diver’s helmet and fastened In auch a 
position that by tarning his head he could 
mouth or ear to the instrament. The o 
phone waa placed on a scow which carried the alr- 
pump and diver’s helpers. Conversation was carried 
on with the utmost facility. 


The Investigator has lived forty-nine years in 
Christian America, and has lived to see some of the 
principles which it has unfilnchingly advocated ac- 
1 by a large and respectable portion of our pop- 
ulation; while the church dogmas which it has 
steadily assailed have been 1 smaller by de- 

"with every year of its life. It has reason to 
Ee of {te career, and we extend it our good 
wishes for the future. 


The pilgrimage to the spot where the sacred 
“Mother” Ganges emerges from the mountain has 
again resulted in cholera, owing to the neglect af 
sanitary arrangements among such a large sssem- 
blage of people. It le matter of rejoicing that the 
holy river has lost Its sacred character by 9 
European engineers to build bridges over it, Civil- 
{zation and modern improvements are the only ssy- 
lors of the human race in all parts of the globe. 


The heart of mankind ls where the religion of the 
world is found. Look into men for thelr creed. 
Half the world is with us privately. It joins the 
church's worship to find it Js no worship. Man will 
one day be to the world what he is to himself, 
sometime show to the pablic what he dares now con- 
feas only to friends. The 28 that he lives by 
he will yet be known by, what he atands for 
in his business and private acts he will one day make 
known as hle religious convictions. 


Frederick Douglas rosses himself as opposed 
to the negro exodus. He says: My counsel to the 
n ia to bide his time, to labor and walt, in the 
full assurance that time and events will sooner or 
later establish hie rights in the South upon end 
foundations. I have seen many attempts to 1 
colored men into schemes of ation. I am old 
enough to remember the Haytian emigration scheme 
fifty-four years ago; another to the British West 
Indles forty years ago; another stili to Central Amer- 
lea Ne ene 
settle the minds of the colored people, deranging 
thelr plans of enterprise for home Improvements, 
and were transient, as I belleve this one will be.“ 

Col. li has been rather severely criticised 
by the Chicago liberal-Christian ministers. Rev. 
Dr. Ryder, Prof. Swing, Rev. Robert Collyer, and 
Rev. Brooke Herford said some things al the 
IIlinols lawyer and hie ideas that he did not like, so 
he, has retaliated in characteristic style. Of Prof, 
Swing he says: His spirit ls as sweet as the odor of 
flowers, but sometimes he seems to believe the Bible 
to be inspired, at other times to disbelieve it. He re- 
minds me of the young man who passed a counter- 
feit bill. When detected, his father asked him how 
he could do such a crime? The boy replied: ‘Well, 
some days I thought the bill was bad and some days 
I thought it was good. One day when I thonght it 
was good, I passed It.“ 


It is a fact, which should warn society of the ne- 
cessity of instruction in this matter among the lower 
— è — — of omr W come rang our 
surplus population. ge families among 0 
rant net fe poor furnish s * proportion of the file 
and vicious In every land. The only thing that will 
insure a reform in this direction is education. There 
is no reason why a child should grow up In this State 
without a good education, which is the 
best basis for a g life; and yet thousands are 
allowed to reach the years of cod and woman- 
hood with knowledge only of vice, They come in 
contact only with what will lower them or keep 
them low, If we would send more children to 
school, we should not have to send so many men and 
women to prieons and houses of correctlon. 


The Ohurch makes ita minister one of the most 
miserable objects of pity, He Ia one of the saddeat 
sights in creation,—one of the worst inventions of 
mankind. He must have an authority for every- 
thing he says. He fe not allowed to exercise his own 
judgment, to have more than half a right to give an 
opinion. His sonl is not hie own Either St. Peter, 
St. John, or St. Paul must be bis authority. The 
world will not take the word of St. Honesty, St. 
Virtue, or St. Truth; yet God Himself canonized 
these salnts and robed them with the immortal au- 
thority of divinity. Every man who presumes to say 
anything to-day on a 5 subject le expected to 
bow in the direction of Judea, to show his reverence 
for the current faith, and to make a sign of the crosa 
upon his breast in token of his allegiance to the domi- 
nant church. But It is time for men to slight this 
expectation. Religious independence ls an indica- 
tion of religious health. There is a plous regard for 
certain men and women who have, in past been 
as it were the world’s salvation. We would honor 
these wherever piety offers her praise, but we would 
not, like piety, forbid man the right to excel them, 
Men who can save themselves are the saviors of the 
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world, To touch these sacred heroce of mankind 
with the pen of criticlam la regarded as searching for 
flaws In the heavens or for faults in truth. No mat- 
ter how high a man has climbed, another may equal 
orexcelhim. He cannot poll up the mountain with 
him after he has reached top. No more can he 
pull up the life-steps whereby he gained his helght in 
virtue, love, and truth. 


Communications. 


THE FIRST LIBERAL LEAGUE OF BOSTON. 


A most. interesting session of the First Liberal 
League of Boston was held on Sunday afternoon at 
No. 4 Park Street, the meeting being the last one of 
the season. The rooms were #o well filled that the 

ace of the ante-rooms was necessary to accommo- 

te the audience. The powerful attraction was the 
presence of Colonel Higginson and the presentation 
of his address, The Meeting of Extremes.“ Some 
delay in his arrival was fill by Mr. Abbot with an 
elaboration of Mr. Frothingham’s recent affirmation 
that the era of individualism is passing away. The 
spiritual heat created by his remarks was just ma 
itself felt, when Colonel H s arrival call 
forth the heartiest applause from the disappointed 
audience. The address created a blended impression 
of intellectual insight and moral fervor. It dealt 
mainly with the historic aspects of the growth of the 
human mind, and traced some of the contrasts of 
former narrowness and present toleration. The last 
point was made more definite by a comparison of the 
method and 28 of the older revivalist, Presi- 
dent Finney, of Oberlin, and the milder style of Mr. 
Moody the present apostle of reviyalism. Another 
most helpful thonght was brought ont in an attempt 
to hint the possible reconciliation of Inexorable law 
in the Individaal fate with the reign of love which 
the heart strives to realize. 

The speaker claimed that our highest moments 
reveal the harmony of these two antagonizing ideas, 
althongh the usual, 88 thinking finds them 
irreconcilable. Religion he claimed to be an emo- 
tlonal experience, and he dissented from Mr. Abbot, 
who (as the speaker sald) placed it rather ln the 
realm of science or knowledge. The unconscious 
drifting together of the representatives of extremes 
of thought was illustrated by references to prominent 
men in the Catholic and Eplecopallan Churches both 
of England and America. The entire tendency of 
the discourse was to ronse vigorou thinking and to 
increase optimistic views of life. 

Some’ geet music N the discussion, which 
was participated in 10 1 Abbot, Col. Higginson, 
Mrs. Otle, and Mr. C. D. B. Mills, of Syracuse, N.Y. 

The latter gentleman, who is filling the pulpit at 
the Parker Memorial for two weeks, incloding next 
Sunday, presented an appeal to the highest gious 
sentiment which set every heart vibrating, and 
showed the power of simple fervor and unconscious 

1— e address was very brief, and was one 
of those expressions of faith in the destiny of man- 
kind whose power can be recalled, but whose form 
cannot be reproduced. On the whole, the meeting 
seems to have been the most satisfactory and success- 
ful one of the yarisi, It 1 that the 
growing needs o League deman more com- 
modlous roome, and Interested friends were asked 
to bear in mind the Hnancial wants of theo pida 


THE “CONSENSUS” AGAIN, 


DAVENPORT, Iowa, May 5, 1879, 
Mr. ABBOr:— 

You have begun a discussion all-important for us 
liberals. ‘‘Private * In morals“ has become 
a doctrine of libera! religion; but still we repudlate 
the extreme Individual of 
W. H. S. is on the platform of the radical Unitarians 
and Free Religionists, as we understand him, bat 
his doctrine of n good seven-shooter”’ ls hardly the 
doctrine of “‘universal resson,” The thing le not 
p clear to my mind, nor does the case of Charles 

. Hartwell settle It. 

The Consensus of the Competent” le a criterion 
which individuals in this country have so often set 
aside that it is net easy so to put the issue as not to 
intrench upon some established moral or political 
truth or democratic practice. I aap; public opin- 
fon ls the best popular expression of the Consensus 
of the o> ee You know ar this nela i 
religion. Morally speaking, was competen 
barn heretics? as Pilate morally competent to 
cracify Jeaus? The popular opinion of the people 
of Smyrna said: “Away with the Athelsts!“ and 
Polycarp was burned. You know it is said that the 
Roman Consul, in pity for him, asked him to “awear 
by the fortune of Cæsar,” and cry: “Away with the 
Athelats?’ With indignation and scorn he pointed 
to the multitude, and cried: “Away with the Athe- 
ists!’ and was burned. Did he do well? The Ro- 
man law expressed the Consenzus of the Compe. 
tent“ for that time. Did that make the persecution 
right? Onght the martyrs to have obeyed man 
rather than God? Was that appeal to God as we 
have it in the New Testament an evidence of fanati- 
cism? It was surely langhed at. 

I like your essay, “What ls Truth?“ in Tae IN- 
DREI of May 1. Probably you are t when you 
say that, to the utterance of Jesus, I came to bear 
witness to the truth,” Pilate exclaimed contempt- 
tously: “King of truth? Pshaw! King of moon- 
shine. By the popular opinion of Jerusalem, Jesus 
had spoken blasphemously. Was that Consensus 
morally competent to kill Jesus? Let the legal point 


the free lovers.” 


go. Was Jesus morally right? Were not the Phari- 
pees sincere, hence free from moral blame? Don't 
mind what is said in Matthew, 28d chapter. Does 
not your ‘Universal Reason” doctrine bring us 
back to the Paley doctrine of morals—that universal 
utility ls to be a test of the right of an action? Is 
à convention of Roman Catholic cardinals compe- 
tent to make a law on marriage, on public schools, 
on heresy, on Intolerance, that should bind the con- 
acience of every person in a Catholic country, after 
the government (of ‘Spain, for instance) has ap- 
proved of that law! 

“Universal Reason” cannot mean the reason of 
all mankind; that would be absurd. The cardinals 
of the Church are sn poma to represent the “uni- 
versal reason” of the Church, and when that Church 

ed ail of Christendom it was the ‘universal 
reason” of Christendom. How about Huss and 
Luther and the rest of them, who refused to recog- 
nize the ‘Consensus of the Competent“? 

Jesus sald as the competency of the Scribes 
who “sat in Moses“ seat“: “I say unto you so-and- 
so.” Was he morally competent to say it? I say 
morally competent because we must come to s rule 
for all m nd. 

The Orthodox appeal from private judgment to 
‘sevelation.”” We ask, whence le revelation, If not 
to the Individual’s private reason and conscience? 

The revelation in and through Jesus muy be suffi- 
cient for him; how shall it become so for you and 
mè? Bat I will stop. Tou cannot do better than 
coy mane tate me rl NEN re sant by 

ompetent“ is superior revelation” as y 
—— 8. S. HUNTING. 


INDIVIDUALISM AND THE OONSENSUS. 


Would it not help ns if we could agree upon the 


true definition of these terms, so as to know exactly 


what we mean? Josiah Warren first made hla state- 
ment of Indlvidual Sovereignty,” which Mill after- 
warde expressed In other words In his essay on 
Liberty, in the formula: Individual Sovereignty to 
be exercised at one’s own cost, and limited by the 
oxen! sovereignty of every other individual.” He 
laid especial ptress on the negative side, or what may 
be called the duty side; that Is to ay, the injunction 
to respeet the rights of others, to let other people 
alone,—the “‘non-aggreesion’”’ doctrine, so admirably 
stated by Mr. Abbot, in other words. 

I knew Mr. Warren well, and I am sure the idea 
that an individual was not to take the responsibility 
of his own actions never entered Into his head. He 
held that the Individual must bear all the natural 
costs of his individuality, and that he had no right to 
Impose those costa upon others. But it was only the 
natural and equitable cost that he contemplated. So 
iag as the individual respected the rights of others 
and did not infringe upon his neighbors, no one had 
as right to interfere with him. 

love of justice, of exact equity, was, I tink the 
leading characteristic of Warren’ mind; and I be- 
Horo many of his disciples are like him. 

© y there ia not the least warrant for Injus- 

tice or inequity in the doctrine of ‘Individual Sov- 


ty. 

The weak point, as it seems to me, in Mr. Warren’s 
mind was his utter incapacity to see the necassity of 
society and social organization for the protection and 

ection of the individual, But, as I look at it, his 

joctrine of “Individualism,” fully and logicälly car- 
ried ont, inevitably leads to socialism, the apparent 
opposite, but real — — of Individualism. 

o say that Individualists wish to do as they 
please, and avold the consequences legitimate! 
frowing out of their action, seeme to me unjust an 
naccurate, unless the Individualist is incompetent to 
2 his own doctrine, or unwilling to stand 
yit 

Now, what ia the Consensus of the Competent? Is 
it the common opinion of mankind as ex in 
statutes or eustome ? If it la, and our actions must be 
controlled by it, and we must appeal to It as the last 
resort to settle ethical questions, all progrese la at an 
end, and the best thing we could do would be to 
enter Mother Church, the only really competent in- 
stitution In existence. But it cannot be that TuE 
Inpex will claim that the existing opinions or cus- 
toms or laws of Church or State are the final judg- 
ment of the competent. To do so, would be - 
condemnation and seelf-stultification. Of course, if 
one thinks or acta in a spirit or way contrary to the 
customs and opinions of the day or the laws of the 
land, the Consensus of the Competent for the time- 
being, he must take the consequences; and he may 
be regarded as a fanatic bythe majority who have 
the power to punish, and they may ecorn and flout 
and laugh at him, but he laughs best who laughs last. 

Is there, then, any “Com t? Yes, human 
reason and the scientifc principles which it dis- 
covers, But, at this present moment, are those scian- 
tific principles so well known to the majority who 
— a the customs and make the laws, that they 
can constitute a Consensus of the Competent on 
questions of social ethics? Most 3 Nol 

I fully believe that the application of the scientific 
method to ethics or to the ascertainment of the laws 
C when relations will give us the means of 

eterm what actions are just and right, will 

farnish us with a consensus of the really competent, 
Nothing will or can do this short of an Integral 
Science of Society, which will reconcile the rights of 
ah individual with the welfare of the collective 
whole. 

In the meantime, the afficacy of the vigorous 
method of the revolyer as against fanaticism would 
depend very much on the relative competency of the 
revolver of the fanatic and that of the reformer, and 
atill farther on the competency of revolvers to hit 
fanaticism, F. S. C. 


“VOICE BUILDING.” 


DEAR Mn. Annor:— 

Your columns are ever so friendly to the cause of 
scientific verity as opposed to popular prejudica and 
error, that I beg indulgence for the following testi- 
monial which was 7 signed by many able ex- 
ponents who stand y to support ite claime in 
their fall significance :— 

“Whereas, An original and comprehensive aystem 
of vocal culture was evolved, published, and taught 
by the late Dr. Horace R. Streeter, and 

“Whereas, The said system justly claims for itself 
the sole right among all other so-called vocal systema 
to the name of sound and efficient method; and 

„ Whereas, Many individuala more or less known 
to the musical public have used more or less public) 
many of the peculiar features of Dr. Streeter’s 
maol while at the same time ignoring or denying 
tu origin; 

„Resotved, That we the undersigned announce 
our unqualified appreciation of the wonderful oe 
nallty, exhaustive scope, and philosophic depth of the 
. principles he discovered and in the face of 
ae oppaina labored to establish. 

N , That we declare our firm conviction of 
the or of his claim to the origin and ownershi, 
of that which he entitled Voice Building,” an 
that we gladly and gratefully accord to him the credit 
due for Ita marvellous efficiency in our experience as 
vocalists and teachers, 

“Resolved, That we assert our belief that in no 
other manner than by the slmple and philosophic 
means he employed can absolute and unvarying 
purity of Intonation and quality be secured when 
these attributes do not manifest themselves as a 
1 In the individual; and that such attain- 
ment invariably accessible, with the addition of 
flexibility, compass, and strength, through the just 
apprehension and honest application on the part of 
both teacher and pupil of the above-named simple 
and philosophic means, 

« ved, That we consider the expression of 
these views due to the cause of genuine art and sci- 
ence as well aa to the public welfare; and that we 
look confidently forward to the time when prajudica 
and selfish interest will be forced to give way and 
allow the old so-called methods and thls new and 

hty engine of common-sense and scientifc sdap- 
tation to measure forces in an open field, 

“Resolved, That we give ardent tribute to the 
me of our friend and teacher as having, in addi- 
tion to hie 8 ing musical genius and philosophic 
Insight, the spirit of self-sacrificing, untiring devotion 
to the well-being of humanity, being in himself a 
are specimen of generous and peerless man- 


The foregoing was adopted at u late ering for 
the purpose held at the residence of Mr. Wm. B. 
Merrill, whose name has had honorable connection 
with thé educational and business interests of this 
city. I will also state that Prof. Stacy Barter, late 
occupant of the Chair of Elocation at ard Uni- 
versity, gave full endorsement to Dr. Streeter's 
theory and adapted lta principles to his branch of 
vocal 8 J. P. Trrooms, 
Boston, May 12, 1879. 


THE FOLLOWING bit of sn, says the Lancet, 
will serye to clear up a misapprehension existing in 
this country as to the position of the woman doctor 
in Russia, It is widely believed here that the woman 
doctor ia a recoguized institution in the empire of the 
Czar, a belief in some sort warranted by the promi- 
nence which has of late years been given in the med- 
ical schools of St. Petersburg to the training of women 
studenta in physic, ‘According to the Russian Medi- 
cal Gazette, it would appear that the question of 
women medical practitioners is not yet settled in 
Russia. On the 29th of October last, the right of 
women who had completed a course of medica! train- 
ing to practise medicine in the empire was brought 
formally under the consideration of the sanitary 
council attached to the ministry of the Interior. 
After prolonged discussion, the council unanimously 
resolved as follows: ‘Although the right to practise 
medicine by the female students of the medical fac- 
ulty has not to the present been recognized by the 
legislative authority, having regard to the evidence 
now submitted by the professors that these students 
are fully tent to exercise the medical profes- 
sion, the sanitary council will itself endeavor to ob- 
taln from the government the authorization neces- 
sary for them to enter upon practice.“ The prospects 
ol the lady doctors in Madras have not turned out as 
bright as might have been expected, and as the pro- 
moters ef the movement no doubt anticipated. The 
Friend of India says: One would have thought 
some half dozen at least of the elghty million of 
women, whom Dr. Balfour so graphically described 
as being without trained medical assistance, would 
have gladly availed themselves of the three ladies at 
thelr disposal; but We are informed that only one 
fee has as yet been received among them. this 
state of things goss on, it will certainly not be in 
class A of the license tax that the ladies will ind 
themselves enrolled. One, we belleve, contemplates 
trying Hyderabad, and one bas gone to England, so 
that perhapa the last, finding no opposition, may 
make a better thing of It” 


THEBE WAS an exhibition of tableaux in Fond du 
Lac, Wis., and the small boy was present. A scene 
was presented — The Execution of Mary Queen of 
Scots: Mary kneeling, her head on the block; the 
executioner standing, with uplifted axe poised for 
the death-blow, amid breathless silence. Suddenly, 
In a loud whisper, the small boy exclaimed: “Pa, 
why don’t he chop?” ; 
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No, The Present Heaven, by O. B. 
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sistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
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copies 51.00. 
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To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion: 

To foster a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual: 


To substitute knowledge for ignoranoe, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, humanitarianism 
for sectarianism, devotion to untveraal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes, 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig- 
fon shall take the place of dogmatism and 
ecclesiasticiam throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
public activities. 


In addition to its general objects, the prao- 
tical object to which THE INDEX is special- 
ly devoted isthe ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE OOUNTEY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and con- 
sistent secularization of the political and e- 
ucational institutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people. The last 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must bé 
wiped ont of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of theseveral States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution, 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make a united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical alm of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organise 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who believes in this movement 
give it direct ald by helping to Increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


The publication of a valuable lending pa- 
per or essay of a thoughtful character, in 
each issue, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will com- 
tinne to be furnished by the well-known em- 
inent writers who have already done do much 
to give to THE INDEX its present high 
posltion. Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communioations, extracts from valus- 
bie books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and mnch 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as circumstances shall render possible. 


AGENTS. 
Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city and town thronghont the coun- 
try. The most liberal terms are offered. 


TERS. 

The price of THE INDEX io Three Dol- 
lara a year, payable in advance; and 2 
cents postage for the year; and at the 
same rate for shorter periods. All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender's risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 
ter, or post-office money order, Ths name. 
with address in full, must be accompanied 
with the money in aach case. 


Address THE INIPEX, 
No, 231 Washington Streat, Boaton. 
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GLIMPSES. 


“Mes, GRUND Y“ may be defined as the Consensus 
of the Incompetent. 

“OBEY that law of Nature,“ sald Antipater Tyrius, 
‘which makes your interest the universal, and the 
universal one your own.“ 

WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON is dead, What meas- 
urelees service has this one brave soul done for 
his race! A nation follows him to the grave with 
grateful and reverent sorrow. s 

THE NEW Discussion respecting Individualism, 
precipitated by the Syracuse Congreas and widened 
by the Pocasset murder, is rapidly spreading in all 
directions, Some indications of this appear below. 

“Ir A sMART lawyer should come from New York, 
and defend me on the ground that every one had the 
right to act upon his own conscientious convictions, 
I should be scqultted.“ That le the plea of the poor 
Pocasset father who murdered hie sleeping little girl 
in the exercise of his “private judgment.“ It is the 
plea also of the free lovers“ who abandon thelr 
heart-broken wives and fly to some new “‘affinity.” 
And the ploa is precisely as good in one case as in 
the other. 

Ds. BARTOL, at the meeting of a Unitarian Con- 
ference at Hingham, May 21, la reported to have 
said: “If the individual and the community are not 
joined in mutual service, we have individualism on 
one aide and communlam on the other. Individual- 
iam does not consist in individual independence, but 
in the attempt of the individual to judge and impose 
his opinion on others and live for himself, as if he 
were the end of creation. The Pope, in prescribing 
the faith of the world, la only a great individualist. 
Victoria, in saying she would not notice Gladstone 
or Sir Robert Peel on account of thelr political atti- 
tude, has taken a step out of queenly privileges, and 
become an individualist. Individualism as sover- 
elgnty is the germ of all the evils that afflict us,— 
State sovereignty, secession, nullification, and social 
license.” 

PRoFEssok Howson, of the Institute of Tech- 
nology, who read an essay to the Chestnut Street 
Club in this city, May 19, is reported In a daily paper 
to have made these statements: Beginning with a 
quotation from Goethe's Prometheus, in which the 
Titan defies Zeus, Professor Howison stated that in 
the conception we have the principle of progress In 
man ln deadly feud with the principle of conserva- 
tion and reverence—the apirit of the present and 
future rending itself utterly from the past; the hu- 
man reason quite at fault about the divine, and come 
to open revolt against it and to repudiation of it. 
The chief question for philosophy to answer is, How 
shall the human principle of freedom and progress 
be brought into harmony with the permanence of 
man, the validity of his past, the possibility of his 
future, and the voice of that moral law in conscience 
that declares the nation valid as against the subject, 
man, our neighbor, valid as against our selfishness, 
and God valid as against our mere propensities? 
This question has been the problem of Christendom 
since the beginning of Protestantism, and la the key 
to every crisis In human history. It Is probably no 
exaggeration to asy that, at present, a larger and 
more influential mass of men are bewildered by it, 
and give evidence of not holding any key to its solu- 
tion, than at any previous time in the history of the 
world. As Christianity ls a higher and profounder 
ideal of life than any that preceded it, and as Christ- 
endom ls the most complex, most brilliant, and most 
comprehensive form society has asenmed, as recent 
science has laid tributary a wide realm of natural re- 
sources, so the problem to-day assumes a reality and 
difficulty never known before. The free individual- 
lem of to-day is engaged in that very conflict with 
the traditional ideal of the conscience which appears 
in the Prometheus,” 


Mn. POTTER, In a discourse before his society at 
New Bedford, May 11, on the Pocasset tragedy, 
made this admirable statement: “If it be sald that 
even on the ground of natural religion, or no religion 
at all, Individual reason and conscience may set 
themselves up as superior to all other sovereignty, 
I reply, Yes, this claim may indeed be made, and 
that In the reaction against the long ecclesiastical 
suppression of private judgment there has come a 
perilous tendency to assert that the Individual nat- 
ure, in its own impulses, impressions, and attrac- 
tions, ia a law unto itself. But it ls a claim that can- 
not stand for a moment In the light of à rational 
philosophy. . . The divine commands come not 
through a personal, private vision of truth and duty, 
but through those great principles of thought and 
conduct which are or may be the common possession 
of all men, and concerning which there is. a common 
sense of obligation. The germs of these laws of 
thought and conduct appear in all men; but natu- 
rally they appear more clearly and completely in that 
portion of mankind where there Is the highest degree 
of civilization and enlightenment. We have, there- 
fore, on the theory of natural and rational religion, 
a tribunal before which every individual claimant to 
some new perception of truth and duty must submit 
his claim for judgment. It is the court of universal 
reason and universal right, and Its judgmenta in our 
human affairs are at any time pronounced by the 
aggregate consenting voice of the highest mental and 
moral intelligence which the human race has at- 
tained. There is a consensus of truth and morals 
which the experience of mankind has proved trust- 
worthy, and which the Individual violates at his 
peril.” At an early period we hope to lay the whole 
of this noble discourse before our readers; bat we 
cannot forbear anticipating it by quoting this exceed - 
ingly fine explanation of the Consensus of the Oom- 
petent. ` 

THE BROOKLYN Catholic Review is too acute not 
to see in the Pocasset murder an illustration of the 
typical Protestant principle, which Individualism 
simply borrows and runs out into all Its logical ex- 
travagance: ‘‘What may be truthfully called the sub- 
imation of Protestantism was shown in the terrible 
tragedy at Pocssset, the detalle of which have for 
many days filled the columns of our secular contem- 
poraries. The wretched man who killed his darling 
child, under the influence of the delusion that God 
had called him to be ‘a second Abraham,’ now 
makes known his willingness to be saved from the 
gallows by purely Protestant pleas. ‘If a smart 
lawyer should come from New York,’ sald this un- 
happy man, ‘and defend me on the ground that 
every one had the right to act upon his own consci- 
entious convictions, I should be acquitted.’ See 
how the poison of Protestantism has permeated the 
mind of this poor wretch. ‘The right to act upon 
his own conscientious convictions’! One ls to ac- 
knowledge no authority, to seek no counsel, to obey 
no precept, to submit to no control. The right of 
‘private judgment’ is to be claimed as something 
that overrides everything else. The ‘private judg- 
ment’ of this poor wretch told him that he should 
kill his little girl, and he killed her. Under the ples 
that he might have been insane he may escape the 
gallows. But from his stand-point, and before a 
Protestant jury, he wishes to defend himself on the 
plea that ‘every man has the right to follow the hon- 
est convictions of his consclence.“ So he has, within 
the mits that God has marked out for ail His croat- 
ares, but no further. And it is the Church, and 
only the Church, which has the commission for 
teaching men what these limita are.“ Of course the 
Review claims that the Church alone articulates the 
Consensus of the Competent: that was to be ex- 
pected. But who, Protestant or Individnalist, can 
break the force of Its criticism on the main point? 
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Wuereras, The Con of the National Liberal 
League, assembled at Syracuse, October 26 and 27, 
1878, to which we were delegates, was radical) 
divided into two parties, one favoring total repeal, 
and the other oppoa 
of the United States relating to the circulation of 
obscene literature; and 

WHEREAS, The 1 was, by the prop- 
osition of the majority the consent of the minor- 
ity, dropped from the consideration of the present 
Congress; and 

WHEREAS, The sa nent nomination and elec- 
tion of the chief executive officers for the eneuing 
year, including the President, were made by the ma- 
jority dependent upon their expressed opinion on the 
question which been thus disposed of, to the sur- 
prise and deep disappointment of the minority; and 

WHEREAS, The minority cannot but ard this 
action of the majority as a breach of falth and an 
unjust act toward the minority; therefore, 

esolved, That we, the undersi protest t 
the snimus, aime, and results of such p b 
and hereby withdraw from the session of the Con- 

„to take such action as we may in the future 
oom advisable. ; 

Resolved, That we believe that the exleting United 
States laws against obscenity need to be reformed 
and amended, belng now in several particulars 
oppressive in the modes of administration and in the 

nalties; yet we are in favor of proper lawa, by 

tate and National Governments, agalost the publi- 
cation and circulation of obscene literature, tending 
to corrupt the morals of youth. 
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The Christian Tragedy at Pocasset. 


A DISCOURSE BEFORE THE FREE RELIGIOUS SOCIETY 
Ov LYNN, MAAS., MAY 18, 1879. 


BY L. K. WASHBUEN, 


A short time ago the community was shocked at 
the report of a crime so strange, so unnatural, that 
the mind could hardly find language to express ite 
surprise. The papers brought the announcement 
that a father had taken the life of his child, and that 
the wife and mother had calmly witnessed the act 
and approved It. All that ls human in the breast 
of man was aroused to indignation at this croel deed. 
Were this man and woman fiends, that they could 
kill their Innocent child? The father did not raise 
the knife that was to atill the heart of his little 
daughter with any purpose of vengeance. He did 
not plunge the blade through that tendar breast to 

any selfish end. He was not mad with the 

t comes from intoxication, He was not 

fired with malice or avarice. This man tells the 
world that he killed his child in obedience to the 
command of God. He committed this borrible 
snime, he performed this inhuman act, to please his 


We cannot place Freeman in the category of com- 
mon criminals, We cannot put his deed with ordi- 
nary crimes. This terrible act against which our 
hearts recoil was the deed of a deluded mind, Free- 
man committed the crime of faith. He was no vol- 
untary criminal, He says he prayed to have his 
hand stayed, and did not believe that he would be 
allowed to sacrifice the precious life of bis child; but 
the voice that commanded him to offer this young 
heart on the altar of faith did not bid him hold his 
hand when the fatal knife was raised to strike, and 
this father's faith made him the murderer of his own 
child. History, with its awful wealth of crime, fur- 
nishes no sadder, no more shocking and sickening 
deed than this Christian 707 Horror Itself 
turns pale at the recital, it would seem as 
though delusion had claimed its last victim. Some 
have called the man a lunatic, a scoundrel, a fool; 
but he le the unfortunate dupe of his religious faith. 
What made Freeman kill his child? He was not a 
cruel, bad-hearted man. He did not strike the blow 
of death in a fit of passion. He had no feelings 
against his child but those of love. It was not a 
sudden act. He prepared for it, His wife and some 
of his nelghbors knew that he was to perform the 
deed. This man’s mind was enslaved to the Bible. 
He was what is called a Christian. He belonged to 
that deluded sect called Second Adventists. He 
was doubtless honest in hia faith; he had been 
oy that what the Bible said was God's word, and 
he believed everything from the first page to the 
last to be the literal truth of heaven. His mind fed 


ed to such repeal, of certain laws. 


‘name of thelr 


on Bible stories; the most improbabla things to him 
were actual facts. He read and dwelt upon the nar- 

rative which said that Abraham, the beloved of God, 

went to offer Isaac on one of the mountains in the 

land of Moriah; and it was this narrative in the 

twenty-second chapter of Genesis that suggested to 

Freeman the way to show hia faith in the being he 

worshipped as God. He was disappointed that his 

act was not arrested, but when hand had de- 
scended he felt that some miracle would yet repair 
his work of destruction. He declared that death 
would hold hie child but three days in his cold em- 
brace, and that then God would restore light to the 

eyes that he had dimmed, and life to the heart which 
he had atilled forever. 

This may not be the faith of reason and common- 
sense, but it ia the faith of Christians. The Christ- 
lan Church has preached for centaries the doctrine 
of bodily resuscitation after death, The entire 
scheme of Christian salyation is founded npon a 
statement in the Bible that a man rose from the 
grave after being dead three days; and there are not 
only commands in thla book to raise the dead, but a 
record that Jesus restored Lazarus to life after his 
having been buried four days. These things are 
taught aa facts, and Christians profess to believe 
them. Freeman did belleve them, and In his cruel 
act merely put his faith to the test. This ona deed is 
enough to silence every Christian pulpit in the land, 
and lock forever the lips of every Christian minister 
who has dared profane the truth by saying that God 
ever demanded such a sacrifice as Freeman offered, 
or that a human being after being embalmed in the 
coldness of death returned again to life. 

If Christianity survives this tragedy, which the 
faith it has taught inspired, It will be enough to con- 
vince every honest mind that there is no truth and 
sincerity left in the breasts of those who profess to 
believe it. When Freeman strack the 6 into the 
heart of his child, he struck a fatal blow at Christ- 
lanlty. The deed that so suddenly turned life into 
death as quickly showed the faith of the Church to 
be delusion, If the Church teaches that God was 
pleased to see Abraham take his son with the inten- 
tlon to shed his blood, and could accept the sacrifice 
of Jephthah’s only daughter, It must lift Freeman’s 
act Into divine favor, and declare this man worthy 
to be ranked with the saints of old. We have no 
doubt that Jephthah repented his rash yow to offer 
up as a burnt offering whatsoever came forth of the 
doors of his house to meet him after he should re- 
turn in peace from the battle with the children of 
Ammon, when he saw bis 4 his only child, 
come out joyously to welcome him home. ut his 
vow had been made to God, who had given him 
vic over thè Ammonites, and it was kept. 
Jeph sacrificed his child for power over the 
children of Ammon. Hia offering was laid on the 
altar of political ambition. Between Freeman’s act 
and Jephthah’s there is no parallel in the motive of 
the sacrifice; only in the character of the offering. 
Jephthah was to gain power over a fallen nation 
through his act, but Freeman expected no reward. 
He killed his child, prompted by no sordid desires, 
Beside thle plotting, ambitions Israelite, Freeman le 
not to be placed for a moment. 

In the other instance which has been spoken of as 
furnishing a counterpart of Freeman’s deed, there is 
wholly wanting that which makes the act a crime, 
Abraham did not kill Isaac, and hence the resem- 
blance of the two acts of faith is lacking in the most 
essential point. Freeman’s act stands out unique 
and alone. It ia unparalleled by any deed which 
history relates. This man, believing that he has 
heard the voice of God, takes that which he loves 
beet of all on earth, and in obedience to thie 
voice slays his innocent child. Fanaticism can go no 
farther. Never was faith more perfect, never more 
courageous; but never was faith so betrayed, so dia- 
appointed, Thie wild fanatic’s hope, which jed him 
to commit the most horrible murder as a religious 
act, wae blasted, Instead of proving himself a 
prophet, he has shown himself a dupe; instead of 
establishing the faith which he held, he has shattered 
it past repair; instead of making his child a glorified 
victim of the sacrificial knife, he sent her poor, 
martyred body to an untimely grave. 

Christianity has pictured the Hindu mother throw- 
ing her babe to the crocodile, offering her first-born 
to this monster-idol, and has appealed to the hu- 
manity of men to send teachers to India to enlighten 
the benighted soul which could do such a cruel act 
In the blindness of unressoning falth; but here, in 
an age of civilization, with the light of science and 
the teachings of the highest religion, faith has com- 
mitted a crime which rivals the Hindu mother’s in 
Its most barbaric features. The Christian’s Bible ia 
the idol of this century, and to it is offered a faith as 
blind, 28 unreasoning, as ever knelt upon the banks 
of the Ganges. This Bible was the Idol to which 
Charles Freeman sacrificed his poor innocant child. 

The fanaticiem which laid human beings in the 
fiery arme of Moloch in the valley of Tophet, that 
caused men and women to dismember thelr bodies 
and disfigure their faces three thousand years ago, 
that inspired the Indian wife to be burned alive by 
the alde of the body of her dead husband, that made 
men die of Duger and thirst while shouting the 

„and that drove the Buddhist pil- 
grim to measure the way to hie sacred shrine by 
prostrating himself upon the earth, and to think it a 
glorions privilege to die on his journey, is the same 
religious frenzy that has made Pocasset another 
valley of Tophet, and that lu every Christian church 
in America makes men and women sacrifice thelr rea- 
son and sense to the words of the Bible. Not only 
has fanaticism imposed upon the deluded victims the 
most brutal and degrading services as the holiest and 
most beatific offices of religion, but It has made the 
fanatic a demon, and inaugurated systems of war 
and persecution which have deluged the earth with 
i 
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blood and tears In every age and nearly every land. 
The voice of history tella us that more human blood 
has been shed ln the name of God and by the hand 
of religion, than has been spilled through all other 
causes combined. No such hate has pursued 
men as the hate Inspired by difference of religions 
faith, The Old Testament is little more than rec- 
ords of Jewish battles carried on in the name of Je- 
hovah, the most high God, and sword-songs sang by 
the flend of war, or th vings for the death of 
foes who were in the way of some ambitious ruler of 
Israel, Spanish history is covered on every page 
with the Church’s persecutions of its enemies; and 
the — hangings, and drownings during the 
dark ages fill volume after volume with the most 
heart-rending tales of sufferings, sorrows, and crimes. 
The brutal treatment of the Quakers, Baptista, and 
so-called witches In the seventeenth century in Eng- 
land and America was the last attempt of the Christ- 
lan Church to coerce the conscience of the world into 
accepting ite authority through fear of death. 

“Mankind has passed forever, in civilized lands, 
this stage of fanaticism. Eccleaiasticism to-day 
must answer to the consclence of the people, The 
majesty of the law is enthroned above the volce of 
the Church, and ‘‘thus saith the State” ia a higher 
command than “thus saith Christianity.” But the 
reign of folly and fear which religious frenzy excites 
in the breast is not over. Nothing dominates the 
human mind more than the superstitions which are 
nurtured and taught in the Christian Church, The 
Periodical revival of human fears which are now 
relegated to pains hereafter rather than to'death and 
suffering here, shows the power of religious fanatl- 
cism which still dwells in man's breast. Among all 
the superstitions that enslave the soul of man, there 
is none that equals in its baneful! {nflnence the 
notion that the Bible is the word of God. This 
notion is the most monstrous, the moat absurd, the 
most disastrous In Its effects upon human acta and 
character, of miy taught by the Christian Church. 
The evil which han flowed from thle one source can 
never be computed. The faith that the Bible is 
God’s word has been the warrant for millions of 
crimes. The Bible has been the halter, the block, 
the stake, the crosa of the world, It has been the 
world’s tyrant, Human affections have been cruci- 
fled to its statements. Human aspirations have been 
chained to the earth by ita lines. Its texts have been 
bound around the limbs of freedom to hold it fu sla- 
very. Ita verses have been wrought into laws to com- 
pel obedience to oppression, and the belief that its 
written words were all heaven-moulded in the lips of 
truth has lifted profane passages into sacred narra- 
tive and oxal irapious Imprecations to sublime 
benedictions, 

The history of this falth cannot be read with satls- 
faction. What it has done in the past is partiall 
known; but all it has done and ia still doing Toud 
appall the mind to know. Not many years ago a man 
by the name of Mobbs was executed br killing a boy 
from whom he had recelyed no provocation what- 
ever. His counsel, as there was no motive shown for 
his act, endeavored to clear him on the ples of Insan- 
ity. But the plea was not allowed, 

Previous to his execution, Mobbs made a confession 
in which he traced his dead to a state of mind pro- 
duced by reading a copy of the Police News with a 
pictorial account of the Alton murder, and the sto 
of Cain and Abel, Here was a man who confessed, 
In the sight of his own death and looking in the face 
of eternity, that the crime which he had committed 
was incited ng road of two murdèrs, and one of 
these in the Bible. The Christian conscience was 
shocked, and severely censured the editor of the 
Illustrated Police News, but said nothing against the 
Bible. Is this volume, which contains such stories 
as those of Cain and Abel, Joseph and Potlphar’s 
wife, Lot and his daughters, Jael and Sisera, David 
and Uriah, necessary to the moral health and clean- 
Iiness of mankind? It la time that this book was 
left to its literary fate, that It was allowed to dle into 
obscurity and adorn alone the shelf of the scholar 
and the antiquarian. As soon would I think of pre- 
senting Rabelals to a child as this book of moral 
miasma which is called the Bible. It has too long 
occupied a sacred place in human estimation, and by 
its false title betrayed too many human hearts to ruin 
and death, 

About ten years ago, there was quite a numerous 
sect In England calling themselves ‘peculiar 

ple,“ who claimed to be followers of Jesus and to 
ve according to his teachings. These pecullar 
People fashioned their lives upon Bible models and 
Maxims, and pretended to obey to the letter the 
word of God, as they called the Jewish and Christ- 
lan Scriptures. It happened that one of thelr chil- 
was taken sick. In obedience to the injunction 
of the Bible, the elders of their church were called In, 
who prayed over the child and lald hands upon it; 
but notwithstanding the assurance of the word of 
God that It the bellever shall lay his hand on the alck 
they shall recover, the child shortly died. Three 
more children belonging to this peculiar people dled 
Within a few weeks, and at last the father of one of 
the children was arrested, cha with having neg- 
lected to provide necessary medical aid for his chil s 
who had died in consequence of such neglect, The 
man was prosecuted according to the power given 
by a statute which enacted that where parents allow 
ir children to die without medical ald, they shall 
be liable to six months’ imprisonment,” The de- 
fendant in the case sald: “The Lord saved me from 
my elns eleven years ago, and I now go according to 
the Scripture, and follow Christ, The word of 
me to pray, and that if any are sick let him send 
for the elders of the Church, to anoint the sick with 
oll and pray over him. This is what I believe in, 
and what I have done, and if my child had not been 
sick unto death it would have recovered: bat as it 


ag not recover, it was the Lord's will that It should 
e 


The Chairman of the Board of Guardians before 
whom the man was tried met him with the state- 
ment that there is waking in what you have said 
that tells you not to send for a doctor.” The de- 
fendant replied, “There ls no passage in the whole 
Bible where I am told to asad for a doctor. The 
command is, ‘Send for the elders of the Church, and 
lok them lay handa on him and anoint him with 
oll. 

The man was convicted. 

It is time that the law dealt with fanaticism, but It 
must do it In a way to prevent the making of fanat- 
„les. Freeman had Bible Fag oye for his act and 
Bible assurances for his faith, the same as the pecul- 
iar people had Bible prescriptions for killing their 
children, and Mobbs a Bible murder to feed his mind 
and incite him to crime, The thing above all things 
else to be done to-day is to dethrone the Bible from 
Its place, to destroy this book as an Idol, and to cease 
rofaning the name of God by calling such a book 
lə word. To obey Ita commands would make us all 
murderers of our children os was John Baker iu 
London, who would not send fora physician for his 
child because there was no command In the Word of 
God to do such a thing, 

A religious revival had been golng on In Pocasset 
for over a year. A somewhat noted revivalist had 
created no little excitement among the people of that 

ulet place by his preaching an gne. One of 
the many persone that were made Christians during 
this religious fever was a man named Charles Free- 
Tan, He became a great reader of the Bible, and 
was soon recognized as a sort of leader in the Christ- 
lan society to which he belonged. The fralt of this 
revival is a father and mother, In prison and thelr 
child In 1 oth Such a sequel should be a warn- 
ing to Christians everywhere who countenance this 
insane folly of exciting human fears in the name of 
religion, Freeman, under the excitement of religious 
fervor, believed that God had chosen him to be the 
founder of a new sect. He fancied himself called to 
a mission to reveal the divine will as it had never 
been revealed before, and the sacrifice of hie child 
Wass pe of the work which he was to perform. 
He told his followers what he was going to under- 
take to prove his faith and the faith of those who 
followed him, and his plan wss fully approved. He 
expected that the hand of God would save him from 
crime, or that the laws of Nature wonld be sus- 
pended to retrieve his work. 

Do you agree with a writer In one of our papers 
that it waa not devotion, but concelt, that made Free- 
man kill his child? This writer thinks that it was 
concelt on the part of Freeman to think that God 
would stay his hand, or that Nature would suspend 
her lawa, and regards it as wrong to blame Christian- 
ity for his madness. Let us see, The Bible, the 
book which Christianity teaches sa divine, as holding 
the revealed law and will of God, recounts numerous 
instances where God interposed in human affairs, 
and contalna the accounts of scores of miracles where 
Nature's laws were set aside, and in more than one 
Instance just euch an event as Freeman prophesied 
would transpire la recorded in the Bible as an actual 
occarrence. Was it concelt to believe the word of 
God? And was it conceit to have faith such as Free- 
man had? Not from a Christian stand-point; but 
rather the highest devotion, Freeman's crime must 
be put to the account of Christianity. It was the 
faith which the Christian Church teaches, faith in 
supernaturallsm, falth in prayer, faith in miracles, 
faith in communion between man and God, that 
made Charles Freeman a murderer, It was faith 
without reason, which accepta the storles of Jesus 
walking on the water, raising people from the dead, 
turning water into wine, and coming back to life after 
belng dead three days, that sent little Edith Freeman 
to the grave. 

No wonder that the Christian Church la fright- 
ened at the image of its faith when it is carried oat 
into deeds, o wonder that Christlans hasten to 
shift the responsibility on to the Second Adventists, 
whom they call a pack of ignorant, foolleh fanatica; 
but it Is evangelical Christianity, under whatever 
name it goes, that Is responsible for this Pocasset 
murder. It le the Christianity which holds the Old 
and New Testaments to be God's word, which pro- 
fesses to belleve that God can act outside of Nature's 
laws, and that a man’s faith ls imputed to him as 
righteousness, Every Incident which went towards 
making Freeman a criminal is found In the Christian 
Scriptures, and he sharpened the blade to kill his 
little daughter on the book which to-day will be read 
from thousands of pupi in the United States as 
the word of God. If there were as many thousands 
of honest, brave men in those palpita, with the com- 
mon feslings of humanity throbbing in their breasts, 
there would be as many charches without Bibles, for 
they would take with them books from which to read, 
that were not tainted with such vile language and 
wicked stories as this volume, which Christianity has 
made divine, contains, It is the Christian faith 
which drove Freeman to the crime for which he must 
answer to the law, Had he never known the saper- 
stitions of the Christian Church, had he never been 
taught that the Bible was God's word, he would to- 
day eee happy father Instead of lying in a murder- 
er's cell. 

Christian preachers and editors are trying to show 
that Freeman was Insane, that he was a crazy fanatic; 
bat what made him insane? What is the cause of 
his fanaticism? There ls but one answer: The tesch- 
Inge of the Christian Church. The only wonder 18 
that no more such crimes have been committed 
under such teachings. Charles Freeman lles to-day 
in a prison cell awaiting trial for murder of his child; 
and his wife ls held upon a charge of alding and 
abetting him in the horrible deed. There are many 


persons In the country who hope to see these fanatics 
eaffer the extreme penalty of the law for thelr deeds; 
they belleve that there le no other way to check the 
spirit of religious frenzy than by making examples 
of a few of these enthusiasts. ere certainly never 
was a case that appealed more to the sympathy and 
charity of mankind; and while we cannot wish these 
deluded beings a worse punishment than thelr 
own crimes have brought upon them, we cannot see 
Freeman any less than a dangerous person whom s0- 
elety has the right to restrain, if not to punish. 
Whether or not the community shall demand the 
lives of these parents for the death of their child, it 
should manifest a disposition to be protected from 
the teachings that have brought such asd havoc to a 
once happy family, and such consternation to a once 
peacefal neighborhood. 

If the court before which they will be brought for 
trial rules that their delusion m tea thelr respon- 
sibility snd visits s mild penalty in consequence, we 
sincerely trust that the court of human justice 
which will welgh the cause of thelr crime will not 
hesitate to declare that the book from which they 
drew the polson that instigated their hands to so ter- 
tible a deed deserves to be cast ont from ite present 

lace in the reverence of the world, and never more 
e taught as the word of God. 

If a scaffold fe built on which to hang Charles 
Freeman for his crime, justice demands that every 
Bible in the land be burned beside it. 
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No. XXXV. 

There remains another Important and heretofore 
overwhelmingly difficult connection of passages (in 
the Apocalypse) to be ex ed. In the conclusion 
of the drama it is said, “And I sawan angel come 
dpwn from heaven, haying the key of the bottomless 
pit and a great chain in his hand. And he laid hold 
on the dragon, that old serpent, which is the devil 
and Satan, and bound. him a thonssnd years, and 
cast him into the bottomless pit, and shut him up, 
and put a seal upon him, that he should deceive the 
nations no more, till the thonsand years should be 
fulfilled: and after that he must be loosed a little 
season.’ By the bottomless pit le meant the 
abyss,” about which the hermetic philosophers talk 
so abundantly, and by which le meant the unfathom- 
able depths of the logical and temporal past, out of 
which, as out of the womb of time,” all change or 
evolution proceeds. It is the great backlying incom- 
prehenaiblllty, whence all Instability and hence evil 
originated; the source of time and temporality, 
which is the old serpent and dragon of this same 
imaginative literature, as has now been sufficiently 
demonstrated, The essentlal idea throughout is 
that immutability (4) ls divine, male, true, and good l; 
and that mutability (3) is human, female, false, an 
bad. It is this principle of evil which was to be 
overcome in the great conflict, and it was with a 
view to that victory that It could be said, Time shall 
be no more“; and since the carrental flux and in- 
stability of the sea, and the sea itself like a great 
river, la another symbol of time, It is added else- 
where, and there shall be no more sen.“ 

To bind Satan and cast him into the bottomless 
pit is the same as to repress time and the on-going 
of change (and zo of evil), aud to crowd them back 
into THE ABYSS whence they issued. Thie whole im- 

ery simply means the overcoming of the principle 
of evil by the prevalence of good, or as the out- 
come of the great confilct between good and evil; 
but the firat victory in that great war would not be 
a complete one,—would not absolutely extinguish 
evil and end the war, At first, and as all that 
could be immediately hoped for or promised, there 
would occur the relative extinction of evil, Its re- 

ression and partial or seeming extinction, for a very 
ong time, whieh meane rather in a very great de- 
gree,—for a virtual but not an absolute eternity; for a 
thousand (1000) years, 10 meaning many and 1000 a 
very great many (i.¢., In a very great degree). That 
Is to say, the number 10 means a great many, a great 
deal, In a high degree; and 1000 a relatively Infinite 
augmentation, but not an absolute one, of the same 
ides,—Iinfinite but not infinite in the absolute sense. 
This ls a very Important discrimination, in order that 
we may understand what follows respecting the re- 
appearance of Satan on the scene of action, and 
about the two kinds of death, and the two resurrec- 
tions,—the most subtle metaphysical speculations in 


the whole A ypes. 

The world lies “dead” before the vision of the 
writer in trespasses and sine,” This is tha firat 
death, which le assumed as known or conceded, no 
account belng given of it, the serles of events open- 
ing with the first resurrection. Still there was life 
enough to struggle against the body of death, and 
destined to riss triumphantly above it. The first 
victory will be the relative extinction of evil, which is 
the cause of death. But, notwithstanding this seam- 
ing or apparently complete extinction of evil, ta last 
through a long period of the happy future of human- 
ity, the germ of evil would not be absolutely eradi- 
cated. The fact (it ia averred) must be recognized, 
that in any relative view of the natare of thin 
evil is always extant, and ready to spring up ag 
after any amount of repression and of conquest 
over It. It is this precise ides which Is expressed 
symbolically by the statement that, after that [the 
thousand years], he [Satan] must be loosed for a little 
season.“ After all, that ia to say, evil must come in 
Sor something. ‘Blessed and holy le he that hath 
part in the first resurrection” (v. 6), which is the 
relative suppression of evil. Fortunate are they who 
shall experience even so much of bleaaed ness; fortu- 
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nate they who shall yleld even to this general pre- 
dominance of good. “On such, the second death 
hath no power,” That is to sa hens Gr not con- 
cerned in what ls now about to be sald further, of a 
second and ulterior kind of death and resurrection 
resul from the more subtle and occult persistency 
of evi. They have become good; and this ulterior 
special kind of death and resurrection, or recovery 
from it, concerns those who shall have persistently 
remained bad or evil. 
But before passing to this subject, let us consider 
another dealgnation which is, applied to the abyss 
v. 10); viz., “the lake of fire and brimstone,” 
t is ‘al la also mundane, What ia time- 
Uke is also earth-like; and both are, from the point 
of view in question, devilish, (Cf, Paul’s expression, 
e beginning of time, 


— lake of molten matter, an 
candescent mass, of which, judging from their 
8 through the moutha of volcanoes, the 
fuel was sulphur or brimstone. So it came to be 
that, with the hermetics, the abyss or bottomless pit, 
as the back! source of time and change, and the 
lake of fire and brimstone, as the molten interior 
of the earth (and also hell, or the Role or opening In 
the earth, Ger. Adlle), were 8 and Aire 
the residence of Satan and the origin of evil, into 


which it was held that evil was to be repressed, or 
crowded and there withheld; but not at first, 
absolutely, 6 grand evil of all is destruction or 
dissolution, or death, whence the — ” or prince 
or general of the bottomless pit is Abaddon, the He- 
brew word for destruction (ch. I., v. 11). 


We come now, in due order, to the second death 
and the second resurrection. The firat death was 
the introduction and general prevalence of evil. It, 
as sin, “brought death into the world, and all our 
woe.“ The first resurrection was bo be the general 
and relative, but not the absolute, prevalence of good 
over evil. But evil would still exist. What, then, 
can be said of its ultimate or final and absolute ex- 
tinction? This la, or would be were it to occur, the 
second death, in a most remarkable sense,—rTHE 
— 7 — DEATH et A the death pend of — 

; and 80 senii e paradox, poe 
boldness the revelator declares (v. 14), “And death 
and hell were cast into the lake of fire,” that is, into 
hell, the essential idea of which is destruction; and 
it ls emphatically added, “THIS Is THE SECOND 
DEATH.” The second death is, therefore, the de- 
struction of death and hell, or the full, final, and 
absolute conquest over evil. The second resurrec- 
tion is not specifically described, but it is now easily 
inferred. It le the escape, elevation, or salvation of 
those who had remained subject to death and evil 
at the prior and partial deliverance. It can be no 
other than the rescue of the wicked from the power 
of evil, and so the ultimate redemption and salya- 
tom at ali. The good are not to be affected by this 
ultimate and supreme event, for they were saved al- 

On such, the second death hath no power” ; 
but those who had rested still under the power of 
evil needed, and could only be saved by, this absolute 
and final conquest over evil itself. After that, after 
all names were thus inscribed in the book of life, 
after death and bell and the lake of fire itself should 
thus be obliterated from the programme of bein 
then the writer might safely add, as a mere flo 
of rhetoric: And whosoever was not found written 
in the book of life [when there were no longer any 
such] was cast into the lake of fire [which no longer 
had any axiatence],’’ 

What hes preceded includes substantially all the 
numerical pasoages of the Apocal „except the 
number 4 connection with the living creatures 
(ch. Iv.], and 12 with its duplicate 24 and its square 
144 in the numbering of the saints, the 1 
of the New Jerusalem, etc., the cube 1728 not being 
mentioned. These will be treated of incidentally 
in what follows. Before looking, in conclusion, more 

fically (though still very cureorily) at the general 
plot and structure of this remarkable drama, let us 
resume, in a sort of tabular way, what we may call 
the inherent symbolic meanings of the elementary 
numbers from 1 up to 12 (or 18); in part as they 
were construed by the earliest crop of ecientific inves- 
tgators in atoric times, and as they were tradi- 
tionally delivered from that time down by an un- 
broken succession of hermetics, mystics, and philos- 
ophers, especially including the Pythagoreans, and 

as a doctrine over all the known world from 

and Hindustan to Western E „ subsiding 
into the so-called sacred numbers of pture ere- 
gesis; and, in part, as the same investigation Is rein- 
stituted, enlarged, and clarified by Universology. 


TABLE OF SYMBOLIC MEANINGS OF THE ELEMEN- 
TARY NUMBERS, i 

One (1): Unit, unity, singleness, the Absolute, the 
absolute unlimited One, Gon (ro ‘ev of the Greeks). 
First: the first, origin, governing cause, government, 
authority, arbitrary will, origin-and-government 
(Gr. 'cpx7). Least portion and origin of substance, 
element: unit, individual, separate one, lesast thing, 
atom, tittle, jot (Gr. wra), Point (first element of 
form): position, positiveness as fact, or first actual 
presentation, erude primitive posltiviam. Nature or 
naturlem: statiem, rest, immobility, death. 

It le to be observed that the m thus in- 
volved in the single numerical idea One are so numer- 
ous and varied that they swing around the circle 
from that which ls absolute and infinite, or most 
orate (universal), to that which ls most especially 

vidualized and particular; from that which {a the 


source of all life to absolute death; while yet they 
are logically related in unity, or as one ides. a 
immense scopa of meaning is Inevitably Inherent in 
what as uniem (or one-lika-nees) ls one of the two 
fundamental generalizations of all things. Unlem is 
therefore, necessarily, a very vague ides, taken In its 
generality, and only becomes definite In Its special 
ee. So also of dulem (and trinism). The 
p ary, secondary, and tertiary meanings of 2 are, 
ible, still more striking and contradictory. 

wo (2): Duad, duality, one and another one, 
whence, 1st meaning: ree, a averse- 
ness, “the adversary,” SATAN, the devil (the opposite 
of God, which is ro en, the Supreme One). 6 her- 
metics held to this one of the several meanings of 2. 
Pythagoras la said to have sworn by the number 2. 
Itis more probable, from the side lights on the aub- 
ject, that the tradition is confused, and that he objur- 
gated or swore at it. The 2 ls the of a 
row (complete In 3), a series, succession, evanescence, 
time-like, ordinal, temporal, and hence evil. 2nd 
meaning : polarity of the thought-line which connects 
the one and the other one, line, edge, straight-edge, 
cut, division, part-ing, de- nog, and motism or 
movement (as the firat or side-wise aspect of a line, 
but the opposite idea of tle and union in the length- 
wiseneas of the line), 3rd meaning: stralght, just, 
even, true. Fr. uni, unie, eo that the 2 goes over 
inversely Into the meaning of 1, but a higher kind 
of unity: as the one went over into duality, in the 
form of individuality, or by separation from the other 
one, —In each case a TERMINAL CONVERSION INTO 
OPPOSITES. Dulem, as two-like-neas, sume up all this 
. of meaning, counterparting that of 


sm. 

Three (3): Two plus one or one plus two; the first or 
elementary unity of one and two, or of unism and 
duism, in the total constitution of being; which as 
three, diatributedly, are dissentient or unreconciled 
and conflicting, and hence evil. Subsumed under the 
one, they become tri-unity and divine, but in that 
state they are virtually four. The3 here laps back 
upon the 1 (81+), and so closes and completes the 
first circult of number. The series from 1 to 3 thus 
becomes an elementary epitome of absolutely all 
numeration; and unlem (one-lsm), dulsm (two-lam), 
and trinism (three-ism) become, or rather are and 
must be, the three fundamental principles of philoso- 
phy and science (inasmuch as number is representa- 
tive of all things numerable; that is to aay, of all 
things), Or, as elsewhere stated, the broadest and 
quite all-inclusive law of science at large—the funda- 
mental thesia of universology—is: That all phenomena 
whatsoever, in all spheres of being, ma and men- 
tal, are ditat into three primal classes, having 
reference to the numbers 1, 2, and 3 respectively ; for 
which reason the three governing * of unl- 
versal things are named Unism (one-ism), Duiem (two- 
ism), and Trinlem (three-lem). These numbers are 
sclentidcally, the governing, sphere of thing. ‘They 
acien y, the gov g, sphere o ey 
first distribute the universe at large Into (1.] The con- 
crete or N (unismal); (2.) The abstract 
or separative(daismal); and (3, rational, ration- 
ate, ratio ed, or proportional (2+1), They then dia- 
tribute the contents of each particular science (or of 
ita domain) in a precisely similar manner, and 30 
on, subdivisionally, to infinity, 

Four (4): Quarternary, tetraktis, aquare, cor- 
rect-neas, co-exactitude, equity, non-perversity, non- 
depravity, whence nce, goodness, or the Goon 
(in the true); spiritual excellence allied with space 
or m by the four cardinal points, as con- 
trasted with the time-like and merely rational mean- 
ing of 3, organic rectitude, divine quality, the cardi- 
nary sphere of entities and properties (specially and 
representatively so within the e 

6 contrasted meanings of 8 and 4 have been so 
extensively discussed In the body of this exposition, 
that they need not be enl upon at this polnt. 
It may be restated, however, that, geometrically allied, 
8 has to do with everythin ed, or non-rectan- 
gular, and 4 with eve ng rectangular. It may 
also be added that of the series 1, 2, 3,4, the 1 and 
4 (the extremes) were reckoned good by the ancients, 
and 2 and 3 (the middle terms) were reckoned evil. 

Five (5): This number ls 2+3 = 5 = one-half of 
1+2+3+4 = 10. Ten signifies much, many, numer- 
ous, large (see 10); and 5, the antithet of this; few 
ees W 1 n peta the — 

gure, the proper inciplency of polygonal co 
tion, intermediate between the straight and the 
curve, hence common-place, simple, natural. Emer- 
son says, “Nature loves the number 5.“ 

Six (6): This is 8+8, the reduplication and aug- 
mentation of the evil character of 3; asin 666, the 
number of the beast; co-depravity, complex per- 
versity, social evil, 

Seven (7): This is 3+4, the unity of good and 
evil or their spheres or domains; of the temporal and 
spiritual; and hence, totality, ALL; the integration 
of the crooked and the atraight; of chaos and the 
cosmos, of sin and organic righteousness, the crude 

ate wholeness, from the unblended, non-recon- 

ed, inharmonious union of opposites, spanning 

but not truly unifying the entire sum of existence; 

the universe In Ita primitive or naturismal condition, 

as contrasted with Its scientized exactitude (see 8), 
and ita artistic harmony (see 12). 

Eight (8): This is 4+4; co-quarternity, cubosity; 
supreme or absolute rectitude, the type of all-sided 
straightness; ALL, in the sense of complete ad-equate- 
ness to the demande of truth. Give s portion to 
T, also to 8'’; be just alike to the freedom of Nature 
and to the rigors of exact truth (sclance), 

Nine (2): The trinity of trinities (8x3); or, the 
triunity of trinnities; and, In this higher sense, the 
GEAND DISTRIBUTIVE NUMBER,—the source of the 
infinity of ag which occur throughout Nat- 
ure and all the philosophies; THE BASIS OF CLASSI- 


FICATION, subsumed in the first and universal tri- 
logy, unlem, duism, and trinism. On the recogni- 
tlon of this classifatory potency of the number 9, by 
the anclents, see, especially, of „ 
by R. A. Watkinaon, at large. In the minor sense, 
as a higher aggravation of evil than 3 and 6, the 9 
does not appear. 

Ten (10): This 5+5 lo, geometrically allied, polyg- 
onism numerously constituted and verging into the 
circle (see 5 as the lower term of polygonism); hence 
MANY, but not the infinitely many, which le circu- 
lar ; in respect to time, a while (as 7+3 or all 
plus a deficiency, see text of this expoaltion). 

Eleven (11): 6 unusual number, In symbolism, 
le best viewed as 12—1; and then means a comi 
aat of the absolute grace and perfection sym 


Twelve (12): This la 6+6, the reversion by excess 
from evil to good, 8x4, the bos ed unity of 3 and 4 
than in 7 (3+4); thelr blended harmony and recon- 
cliistion by the tion of the soul of good in 

evil,” instead of a mere adherence in unity; 
or, T+5, the crude totality (7) gee a somewhat more 
(5); ALL, In the modulated, artistic, or — 
sense (see 7 and S), —the Artismus of the Numeris- 
mus; the high harmony of principles, elaselfleatlon 
and order. This most plastic and conciliative of all 
the elementary numbers denotes, in the Apocalypes 
GRACE (as it does, more generally, gracefulness in 
the art sense) and the ultimate perfection of the 
Church; whence 12, 24, and 144, ag the supreme and 
triumphant numbers. As redemption from the state 
of individual and complex social perversity (see3 and 
6), forgiveness and the consequent love it inapires, 
it denotes, celestlality, religions ecstasy, bliss, and su- 
preme excellence and happiness of all sorts. 

Thirteen (18): Thie ultimate and “pi (aa 
called by Fourier) elementary number, is suparim- 
pone upon the otherwise ultimate harmony existent 

the 12, as its return to the primal 1, and its con- 
sequent completion of this larger circult of distrib- 
utive principles (see 3). Hence, if it had occurred 
in the Apocalypse, it would have been used to de- 
note the God, presiding over the Church; or 
the brid m as related to the Church, 12 or 144 
meaning the Church. The harmony of 12 may then 
san be viewed as a graceful swaying Or balanced 
vibration between the deficiency of 11 and the ex- 
uberant or Infinite fulness of the 18. 

Recn: to and restating the 3 and 4, inverted as 
dand 3, 4 Is, In the moral sphere, according to the 
ideas of the ancients, truth and its good; honor, dig- 
nity, masculinity; the higher style of things; the 
spiritual world or the cardinary sphere; and 3 (re- 
peating the ordinal aeries, lat, 24, 3d, otc,) means 
actuality; the state of natural wrong; falsity and its 
evil; Nature; woman and her tendencies; whatso- 
ever Is ordinary, mundane, or material; In èe word, 
the ordinary or inferior aphere of universal things. 
It lo now, let me emphatically state, the farther on 
and strictly universological perception and demon- 
stration, that all this ls a one-sided and in- 
sight into the whole truth of the subject; that “there 
is a soul of good In things evil,” and, inversely, a 
soul of evil in things good; that the universe la mors 
complex than haa n thought; that there are two 
. two Sayta — we atang Lat phys las 
sun), two opposite and coeq es of s ty 
and inferiority; that woman has her range of su- 
premacy as man has his, etc, This le merely a uni- 
versological caveat, that in stating the doctrine of 
the ancients we are only gaining a stan ground 
for the understanding of the higher doctrine. But 


it is the ancient idea alone with which we are here 


brought directly in contact. 

Fourier, who dealt largely with the sacred num- 
bers, asserts, with startling boldness, that musle is 
the only one of the harmonies as yet discovered and 
developed; that a series of auch harmonizations are 
to occur, and predminently, and In precise correspond- 
ential unity with music, that of homan society, 
through the similar harmonization of the human 
passions, etc. He cites the unison, the 3 (or 4) 
chords, the 7 notes of the diatonic scale, the 12 of 
the chromatic, etc. Is he the aclantific et of 
humanity? Are Fourier the socialist and St John 
the revelator, who are at one with each other, t; 
and are all commonplace mortals mistaken? it 
worth while seriously to inquire? 


4 PARALLEL OAS. 


It Is sald that history repeats itself. Certainly this 
is true In respect to remarkable crimes. Ni 
that happens in one age but finda Its parallel in an- 
other. An old member of the bar, when reading of 
the Pocasset horror, recalled a similar affair In 
Maine more than half a century ago. Knowing that 
the venerable Judge Sprague, now eighty-six years 
of age, but in full possession of his remarkable facul- 
ties, had seen the principal actor im that tragedy, he 
requested the judge to dictate an account of it, which 
ae kindly consented to do; and the narrative is as 
ollowa :— 

In 1815, at Augusta, Maline, I became acquainted 
with James McCausland, who then was, and had 
been for several years, a prisoner in the common jall 
at that place. He was confined as an insane person 
and was, In fact, a monomaniac on the subject of 
religion. I was informed that before his imprison- 
ment he lived in Pittston, a town on the Kenuebec 
River, 47 the town of Gardiner; that he was a 
common laborer, quite ignorant, and unable to read 
or write. There was in Gardiner an E 1 
church which he sometimes attended, but his ig- 
lous excitement was occasioned by hearing an itiner- 
ant preacher. He told me himself that lt became 
2 on his mind that he must make a burnt- 
offering sacrifice, but he didn’t know how to do it, 
and was much troubled. At length it occurred to 
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him that it would be best to burn the church at 
Gardiner, and kill a certain woman who was living 
in a small house on the bank of the Cobosecontl, a 
few miles above Gardiner village; but he was still 
doubtful. That in this unsettled state of mind he 
went alone at midnight into the church, and while 
there, thinking on the subject, be heard a voice from 


heaven, saying, “Young man, push on;“ that this 
meant that he should go forward and do what he 
was then contemplating tha lo, burn the church 
and kill the woman, removed all doubt; then 
be knew what he must do, He thought be would 
save the holy thinge,“ as he called them,—that is, 
the Bible, prayer-book, and pulpit-cushions. He ge- 
cordingly carried them s short distance, and hid 
them under the roots of a tres which had been blown 
down. He then went and got some live coals, car- 
ried them in a shoe toghe church, set it on fire, and 
it was wholly consumed. He sald the next day there 
was a great talk about it, and anothgs man was ac- 
cused, but he wont forward and told’the le that 
that man had nothing to do with it; that he set fire 
to the church himself; and to convince them of it he 
carried some of them to the place and showed them 


the holy th which he saved. The burnt 
offering was then complete, and it only remained to 
make the sacrifice. 


For that 17 he got into a 
canoe in the night-time, shoved it up the stream till 
he came opposite where the woman lived, there 
landed and went to the house. On entering he 
found two men asleep on the floor; he stepped over 
them and saw the woman sitting by the side of a 
bed on which there was a sick person, and, at the 
same time, by the light of the fire he saw a butcher- 
knife sticking In a team overhead; and he knew that 
the Lord had prepared that knife for his purpose. 
He took it, went to the woman, seized her by the 
hair and cut her throat; that he then left the house 
without * obstructed, got into his canos and 
went home, The next day a t crowd came after 
him, some of them armed, as If they expected a vlo- 
lent resistance; but he had no such Iden. He sub- 
mitted quietly, and they carried him to jail, 

I waa told by others that when he was arral 
In court upon an Indictment for murder, he said he 
killed the woman. Chlef-Justice Parsons told him 
that he was under no obligation to confess his guilt, 
and had a right to require the Commonwealth to 
prove it. He answered that he killed the 
and he shouldn't lie about it, The jury upon his 
trial returned a verdict of guilty, but he was never 
sentenced. On the calendar of prisoners was an 
entry, James McCausland, convict of murder’; and 
under this record he was held in prison until his 
death, more than thirty years, I belleve. I conversed 
with him several times, and he always told the same 
story. He answered all questions readily, and with- 
out excitement, I asked him if he was not sorry he 
had killed that woman? He sald no; he was com- 
eet Bi i tae Be ee ate o ven, I asked 
him if he would do the same again If he were out of 

all? He said no; he should have no occasion for it, 
sald, But suppose that you should receive another 
similar command, would you obey it?’ He an- 
swered: “Oh, I shouldn't recelve another command; 
my eins are forgiven.” He was always grave and 
serious. I never saw him smile, but he had no 
tinge of melancholy or depression. He never indi- 
cated a wish to be liberated, nor made a complaint of 
his treatment by the jaller. He seemed perfect! 
satisfied with himself and his condition. I was tol 
that a woman on beelng him burst into tears. He 
sald to her: Good woman, don't cry for me, but for 
yourself and your children. I am better off than 
you are.“ He had no anxiety for the present or the 
future. He once sald to me: “I am as happy here 
in the arms of my Saviour as au infant child in the 
arms of Ita mother.“ 1 think he never had a doubt 
that burning the church and killing the woman were 
meritorious acts, in obedience to an express com- 
mand from heaven, and that hie sins were thereby 
expiated and forgiven. 

Ho was so much an object of curiosity that he had 
many visitors, from each of whom he exacted two 
cents. We all stood outside the Iron door of his cell, 
and saw and talked with him through a small, square 
hole near the top. If, while conversing with one, 
another ap „he would dodge out of sight and 
remain there until the tribute was paid. asked 
him why he charged that sum, and neither more nor 
leas, He sald it was because that was the smallest 
sum mentioned in the ee widow cast 
into the treasury two mites,—and he thought that if 
he api rs only the smallest sum mentioned he was 
dol ht, e learned to resd while in prison, 
but I never saw any book in his cell except a Bible 
and a prayer-book, He generally asked his visitors lf 
he should make a prayer; if the answer. was in the 
1 would repeat one of the prayers of the 
Episcopal Church. He was a large man, above the 
average height, with broad shoulders and other indi- 
cations of physical strength. In his countenance 
there was nothing remarkable except his eyes, which 
‘were very piercing. He wore a gown or robe, cover- 
ing his shoulders and reaching to his ankles. He 
was cleanly and nestin his person, and when he 
stood erect, with his long, abundant beard restin; 
upon his breast, his appearance was dignified an 
patriarchal. His cell was not large, and was situ- 
ated on the ground floor, near the entrance of the 
bull After being in the gloomy cell many 
years, I think about twenty, he was on one occasion 
taken out. It wasin order to measure him for some 
new clothing. The jailer conducted him through a 
covered way to his dwelling-house. He was there 
met by a tailoreas, who at once proceeded to take the 
necessary Measurements. While she was doing this, 
which was but a short time, he stood paectiy atill; 
when she turned away, he walked to the middle of 
the room, looked about, and said, “This seems to me 


like a palace;’’ then going toward a window, he 
eaid, “ t large windows you have!” It was a 
small dining-room, with a painted floor, an ordinary 
table, and a fow common chairs, The windowa were 
small. There were four or fiye men present besides 
myself; they made some few remarks, but McCaus- 
land was silent. He seemed axcited, walked to and 
fro three or four minutes, and then sald, “I will go 
back.” Mr. Dillingham, the jailer, sald to him: 
"You needn’t be in a hurry, McCausland ; sit down,“ 
and offered him a chalr. He sald, No, I'll go back; 
I'll go back; and then of hla own accord be re- 
turned to his cell. Some years after this, when I 
Was attending court at Se ce Mr, Dillingham 
came to me and sald, Me ausland wants to ses 
vou.“ I was much surprised, and went forthwith to 
the jail. As soon as he learned I was there, he put 
ont his hand with some bank bills In it, saying to 
me, Take this.” I declined, and asked him what 
he wanted. He replied, "You are going to Wash- 
ington soon, and I want you to go and see General 
Jackson, and get him to order them to pay me my 
Spans {he had been a soldier In the war of the 

volution]; he added: The county now take my 
pension to pay for my board, but I think If they keep 
me here they ought to pay my board.“ I told him 
that Gen Jackson could not help him, that the 
law directed how his on should be disposed of. 
He replled: General Jackson is above the law, and 
if gas go to him he will order them to pay me my 
pension, 

This was the last interview I had with him. I 
soon afterwards remoyed from the State.—Boston 
Advertiser, May 12, 1879, 


DEATH OF DH. J, T. BLAKENEY. 


[Ax UNENOWN friend in Dunkirk, N. V., sends 
the following extract from the Dankirk Herald of 
May 10, noticing the death of Dr. John T. Blakeney, 
of that city, who not infrequently contributed to THE 
INDEX In Its early years, and whose letters were al- 
ways genial, thoughtful, and well written.—Ep.] 

Our fellow-citizen, J. T. Blakeney, M. D., departed 
this life on the afternoon of Tuesday, May 6, 1879, 
at a quarter to three o'clock, aged seventy-seven 
years. His disease was dropsy of the heart, from 
which he had been suffering for the past three years, 

The deceased was born the town of Galway, 
County Galway, Ireland, and was the descendant of 
af y of the highest respectability and social and 
paio tion A grand-uncle, -Marshal Sir 

ward Blakeney, who died but a few years ago, was 
one of the most distinguished men in the military 


annals of-England during the early of the pres- 
ent century, having recalved from verament 
the very highest honors. He entered the army in 


1794 as cornet, and successively held the ranks of 
lieutenant, captain, major, lieutenant - colonel, colo- 
nel, major-general, lieutenan eral, general and 
finally, in 1862, was made a field-marshal, Others 
of the Doctor's family, more nearly related to him, 
have held high positions of honor In the service of 
their country. 

The Doctor’s parents having died when he was 

uite young, he was cared for by an uncle, John 

enry Blakeney, to whom had descended the family 
estate, called Abbert, near the village of Castle 
Blakeney, also in the County Galway. 

At about the age of thirty he came to this country, 
bringing with him a young family, He lived for a 
short time in Canada, when he came to this State, 
residing for some years at Rome and Utica. In 1842 
his frat wife died, and in 1844 he married again. In 
1846 be left this State and became a resident of Pitts- 
burgh, Ps., and from there, after a few years, he re- 
moved to New York city. From there, In 1853, he 
went to Ohio, and from that State came to Dankirk 
In 1859, where he has ever since resided, following 
auccessfully his profession, and enjoying the confi- 
dence and esteem of his fellow-citizena. 

In all the relations of life the Doctor proved himself 
to be a kind, indulgent, and truthfal husband, father, 
and friend. Ass citizen he was always patriotic and 
trac; as a physician he was capable and attentive. 
He was noted for his clear intellect and powers of 
logic, and though strongly impressed with a belief in 
the truth of what he professed, he alwaya showed 
deference to the opinions of others, though they dif- 
fered greatly from his own. He gave much thought 
to gious subjects, and was an earnest and con- 
acientions investigator. He was a member of the 
Catholic Church until nearly sixty years of age, 
when, becoming convinced of the unsoundness of 
Christian parse he at once forsook a system he 
deemed un „ narrow, and illiberal, Sabse- 
quently he became a Spiritualist, and remained such 
till hie death. 

The Doctor's character was in every way above 
reproach, He was truly what the poet calls the no- 
blest work of God—AN HONEST MAN. 

He retained his mental powers in unimpaired vigor 
until the very last, being fully conscious of his ap- 
pronahing dissolution, which he welcomed as a glad 
release from the sufferl of this life, He enter- 
tained no fears as to the future, believing firmly that 
he, in common with all the children of his Heavenly 
Father, would be properly cared for, and that no dis- 
turbing Influence could thwart or turn aside the 
beneficent laws of an all-wise Creator. 

The Doctor's funeral took place on Thursday af- 
ternoon, 8th Inst., and was conducted by the family 
as nearly as might be in accordance with what they 
knew t» be hie wishes, There was a total absence of 
all emblems of mourning, Instead of black c 
a bouquet and white ribbon were placed upon the 
door, and flowers profusely decorated the casket and 
room In which the remains lay, The services were 
simple and informal. A few remarks upon the life 


and character of the deceased were made by Judge 
Sheward. He was followed by Mra A. H. Colby, a 
prominent Spiritualist, who delivered a short dis- 
course, which is spoken of as very beautiful and ap- 
propriate to the occasion. The remains ware 
to Forest Hill Cemetery, Fredonia, for burial, and 
were followed to the grave by a large concourse of 
our citizens, as well as by many from surrounding 
towns, At the grave Mrs, Colby sald a few parting 
words, when the earthly remains of our late es- 
teomed fellow-citizen were left to quietly sleep in 
their last resting-place. 

The general expresslon of our people is that no 
purer or better man ever ilved or died among us. 

He left a wife and seven children. 


„War,“ said an interviewer to an unpledged can- 
didate, do you intend to do if you are elected?” 


“My nesa!” sald the poor fellow, ‘what shall I 
do if I'am not elected? 


Poetry. 


For Tua INDEX] 


TRUTH. 


O Truth, a form of virgin loveliness 
Fitly might thee incarnate, even snch š 
As old Atħenal’s Maid of Wisdom wore. 


Her eyes of deep celestial blue might well 

Be thine, but not her Gorgon shield and helm. 
The panoply thou wear’st is light alone, 
Wherewith thou deal'st immoedicable wounds, 
Through Error's buokler driving shaft on shaft,— 
Ethereal archery no mall can fend. 


Like dawn thou oom’st dispersing gloom; 
Adont thy radiant fest, the harbingers 

Of day, cower gods and demons old, the brood 
Of night shrinking in terror from thy face, 

By conflict flushed to loveliness austere. \ 


They veiled and templed thee of yore, out thon 
The function, name, of deity dost shan, 

Deaf unto selfish prayer and bended knee. 

Thy priesthood are the sons of knowledge, light, 
Who ever served thes ‘neath the blue of heaven, 
Leaving to Sacerdocies dark altars 

And frankincense and prayers and gilded shrines. 


Eternal Verity, thee reason knew 

In its ideal realm; thee knew and loved, 

And made thes linger in seclusion long, , 
Not hastening thy descent where passion raved, 
And force barbaric swayed the tribes of men, 
With superstition for its dark ally. 


At length with joy thine Avatar we see; 

The few alone no longer thee behold 

In bright, ideal elevation throned, 

Beyond the ken of the low-thoughted throng. 
Thy shining sandals flash along the ways 

Of common life In field and market-place. 


Thou draw'st the servile multitude away 

From mouldering shrines, worm-eaten symbols old, 
And slavish attitudes of adoration, 

To gaze erect with lifted front apon 

Thy charms, that win with purest loveliness 

Of roseate cheek and azurs eye and brow serene, 

Not crowned, but wreath'd with many an auburn tress. 


Beauty and Justice are thy sisters bright; 
And Grace and Muse will minister to thee 
With lither motions, sweeter melodies, 
Than fabling Error ever could command. 


Thou giv'st to taga and bard not petty span 

Of this small orb for inspiration, but 

Immeasurable space and time wherein 

Eternal might works ever without haste 

Or rest, hanging with worlds like wreaths of flowors 
Unnumbered firmaments, whereof Urania, 

The mythic, olden queen of astral lore, 

In her most rapt and loftiest mood ne'er dreamed. 


Long-tims Illusions reign by thy sufferance. 
At last thou turn'st a bright iconoclast, 
Bouaslng the mind from torpor and content, 
To put away its crumbling Idole foul. 

Then springs curaged Reaction to the rescue, 
Taunting thee with vile epithets, till thine ere 
Emits a flash that slays without a wouad, 
Bhrivelling thy haughty toe to nothingness. 


B. W. BALL. 
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SPEOIAL NOTICE. 


The Eighth Annual Meeting of the Stockholders 
of the Index Association will be held at their office, 
No. 85 Monroe Street, Toledo, Ohio, on Saturday, 
June 7, 1879, at 2:30 P. M., for the hearing of the 
annual reports, the election of Directors for the en- 
suing year, and the transaction of any other business 
that may come before the meeting. 


F. R. A. ANNUAL MEETING. 


The twelfth annual meeting of the Free Religious 
Association will be held in Boston on the 29th and 
30th of May. 

The Association will hold Its opening aeasion for 
business (election of officers, hearing of reports, etc.) 
at Union Hall, in the Young Men's Christian Union 
Building, on Boylston Street, at 7.45 o’clock, Thurs- 
day evening, the 20th. 

The Convention on Friday, the 30th, will be held 
in Parker Memorial Hall, corner of Berkeley and 
Appleton Streets, with sessions at 10,30 A.M. and 
8 P. M. 

The new Prealdent, Prof. Adler, is to preside, and 
at one of tho sesslons will make a special address 
giving his views of the “Practical Neede of Free 
Keligion.” An essay is to be given by John W. 
Chadwick, on ‘Theological and Rational Ethics.” 
Among other speakera expected are M. J. Savage 
and F. E. Abbot, of Boston, G. E. Gòrdon, of Mil- 
waukee, C. D. B. Mills, of Syracuse, and F. A. 
Hinckley, of Providence. 

On Friday evening, the Association will have ita 
Social Festival in Union Hall, at which Col. T. W. 


Higginson will preside. ‘ 
Wu. J. Porres, Secretary, 
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In Unity for March, there was this brief editorial 
paragraph, doubtless intended as a pithy and crush- 
ing refutation of Joseph Cook's charge: The Frea 
Religions Association, which Joseph Cook charged 
with supporting immorality, numbers among Its 
officers Ralph Waldo Emerson, Lucretia Mott, Octa- 
yins B. Frothingham, Lydia Marla Child, George 
William Curtis, Prof. E. L. Youmans, and Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson,” It would be easy to select 
seven men and women every whit as pure and noble 
as these in thelr personal characters, who yet a few 
years ago defended slavery as a mora) and divine In- 
atitution; did they, or did they not, support Immo- 
rality’?? Cannot radicals, at least, see that immorality 
may be supported with the most moral intentions? 
If the persons above named should say that they 
favored repesl' of the postal law of 1873, which is 
what Joseph Cook charged the Association with do- 
ing, we should say without hesitation that Joseph 
Cook was right in saying that they thereby “‘snp- 
ported immorality.” It is not for radicals to imagine 
that they can settle moral questions by simply quot- 
ing names. Nobody knows whether, on this issue, 
the Free Religious Association would or would not 
“‘support immorality’’; It has not yet spoken on the 
subject, and, until it has spoken, nobody can speak 
for it. Joseph Cook’s slander lay in saying that it 
had, when It had not, spoken. For one, we think it 
is indeed time for it to speak. 


SEVEN ETHICAL LAWS OF RATION- 
ALISH. 


Rationalism ia recognition of the natural Sovzr- 
EIGNTY OF Reason in all matters of bellef and 
practice. It Is equally opposed to the Sovereignty of 
the Individual (Individualism, moral !rresponsibility, 
anarchy) and to the Sovereignty of Soctety (Com- 
munism, moral tyranny, absolutism of Church or 
State); but if recognizes at the same time the Sover- 
eignty of the Individual in Ms Individual Concerns 
and the Sovereignty of Soclet in its Social Concerns, 
reconciled and united in the UNIVERSAL SOVER- 
EIGNTY oF ReAson. This is the indlssoluble syn- 
thesis of liberty and law, the necessary condition of 
progress and order. Rationalism has seven funda- 
mental ethical lawe—three of Individuality, three of 
Society, and one of Ultimate Juriadiction. 

I. Law of Individual Rational Existence. 

Every mature ratlonal being has the right and duty 
to govern himself by his own reason in all his Indi- 
vidual concerns. This le the principle of personal 
self-government, ‘‘private judgment,“ or individual 
reason. 

II. Law of Individual Self-Defonces. 

Every rational being has the right to defend him- 
self against all encroachments upon his individual 
self-government. This is the right of resistance to 
aggresalon, 

III. Law of Individual Non-Aggression, 

Every rational being has the duty to refrain from 
encroaching upon the individual self-government of 
others, either by force or fraud. This is the princi- 
ple limiting private judgment.“ 

IV. Law of Social Rational Existence. 

Soclety (or the community of all rational beings) 
has the right and duty to govern itself by its common 
reason in all its common concerns. This is the prin- 
ciple of republican gelf- government, or social reason. 

V. Law of Social Self-Defence, 

Society has the right to defend Itself against all 
encroachments upon its social self-government, 
This is the right of revolution as against tyrants and 
of self-protection as against criminale—the right of 
holding aggressors responsible to social reasom 

VI. Law of Social Non-Aggression. 

Society has the duty to maintain the three laws of 
Individuality in full vigor, and to refrain from vio- 
lating them. This ie the principle limiting social 
reason, e 

VII. Law of Ultimate Jurisdiction. 

1. The “private judgment“ of the Individual ia 
the final appeal in all his individual concerns. 

2. The “social reason“ of soclety ls the final ap- 
peal in all Its general concerns, and also in cases of 
ultimate disagreement between Individuals. 

3. The “social reason“ of society is represented 
in each particular case by the Consensus of the Com- 
petent lu that class of cases: iê., by the concurrent 
verdict of all who are fitted by general capacity and 
speclal knowledge to understand it best. If the 
competent are divided, the question remains open; 
if they are unanimous, It is decided, 

———ů ä ((— 


THE FUTURE OF BATIONALISM,. 


The liberal movement in America has eyidently 
reached a stage of progress in which it is coming to 
consciousness of a radical revolution in ita philoso- 
phy—a revolution of Ideas more profound, and ulti- 
mately more fruitful, than was the original Protest- 
ant abandonment of ecclesiastical authority for 
private judgment in the interpretation of the Script- 
ures. The Protestant principle has reached ite logi- 
cal ultimatum in Individaalism, which now asserts 
the final and supreme authority of “private judg- 
ment,“ not only in falth,“ but equally in “‘morals.’’ 
This is to assert the responsibility of the individual 
to himself alone for bis belief and conduct—his ab- 
solute Irresponalbllity to any and every Intellectual 
or moral standard that it may not suit his sovereign 
pleasure to set up; and this is to deny the existence 
of all universal laws of truth and morality. Beyond 
thia the principle of private judgment is logically 
incapable of development or extension. The ‘‘Cath- 
olle“ or universal Church, shattered by centuries of 
successive schisms and split up into innumerable 
secta, has at last shrunk to the Church of one mem- 
ber, as Mr. Alcott has not Inaptly described the in- 
dividual; and civil soclety has shrank to what might 
be similarly described as the State of one citizen,” 
There ia no further progress possible in the direction 
of social disintegration. The single principle of 
“private judgment,“ It unbalanced by the principle 
of universal reason, leads irresistibly, both in thought 
and in history, to pure Individualism; and Individ- 


ualism, in the sight of the whole world, is betraying 
Its true nature to- day as the philosophy of unreason, 
licentiousness, and moral irresponsibility. Is that to 
be the goal of free thought? If not, what shall be 
ita goal? The story of the past may throw some 
light upon this question. 

1. In 1815, che long-suppressed controversy In the 
New England church broke into open separation, 
and Unitarianism was born out of the irrepressible 
demand for “free inquiry.” In 1819, Dr. Channing 
preached his famous sermon at the ordination of 
Jared Sparks, defining the new liberalism. In this 
he said: ‘“‘Whatever doctrines seam to us to be al- 
ready taught In the Scriptures, we recelve without 
reserve or exception....Jeaus Christ ls the only 
Master of Christlans, and whatever he taught, elther 
during his personal ministry or by his inapired Apos- 
tles, we regard as of Divine authority, and profess to 
make the rule of our lives... We reason about the 
Bible precisely as civilians do about the Constitution 
under which we live; who, you know, are accus- 
tomed to limit one provision of that venerable in- 
strument by others, and to fix the precise import of 
its parts by inquiring into its general spirit, into the 
intentions of its authors, and Into the prevalent feel- 
ings, impressions, and circumstances of the time 
when it was framed. Without these principles of 
interpretation, we frankly acknowledge that we can- 
not defend the Divine authority of the Scriptures.” 

This position only expressed one side of the elder 
Unitarianism, even as held by Its acknowledged 
chief representative. It concedes to Orthodoxy the 
supernatural revelation, and differs mainly in deny- 
ing the authority of Orthodox interpretations of this 
revelation. In his letter on “Creeda,” Dr. Channing 
exclaims to the ‘‘creed-makers’’: Is it possible that 
you are unaided men like myself, having no more 
right to interpret the New Testament than myeelf, 
and that yon yet exalt your Interpretations as infalll- 
ble standarde of truth, and the necessary conditions 
of salvation? Stand out of my path, J wish to go 
to the Master,” 

But there was another side of the elder Unltarlan- 
ism which Dr. Channing himself expressed thus in 
his discourse on “Spiritual Freedom“: I call that 
mind free which jealously guards Its intellectual 
rights and powers, which calls no man master, which 
does not content itself with a passive or hereditary 
faith, which opens itself to light whencesoever it 
may come, which receives new truth as an angel 
from heaven, which, whilst consulting others, In- 
quires still more of the oracle within itself, and uses 
instructions from abroad not to supersede but to 
quicken and exalt its own energies,...I call that 
mind free which protects itself against the usurpa- 
tions of society, which does not cower to human 
opinion, . ., I call that mind free which Is jealous 
of ita own freedom, which guards itself from belng 
merged in others, which guards Its empire over It- 
self as nobler than the empire of the world.” 

Thus in its very origin Unitarianism acknowledged 
Jesus as Its Master,“ yet vigorously professed to 
“cal no man master.“ It protested agalnst arbl - 
trary interference with reason, arbitrary restriction 
of “free inquiry,” arbitrary limitation of private 
judgment by the authority of human creeda; yet it 
submitted without protest to the creed articulated 
by the Master, whom It belleved to be more than 
a man. It carried its rationalism to hie feet, and 
there lald it in the dust. Ont of this original con- 
tradictlon within itself sprang an Internal conflict of 
tendencles. 

The elder Unitarlanism remalned steadfastly faith - 
fal to the traditional side of Channing, and clang to 
his Master“; the younger Unitarianism was equally 
faithfn) to his.individualistic side, and pushed free 
inquiry” to criticism and even rejection of this 
„Master.“ F 

2. Transcendentalism selzed, emphasized, aud de- 
veloped the noble jealousy for individual indepen- 
dence which is so clearly apparent In the above ex- 
tracta, It pressed the primitive Unitarian principle 
of “free inquiry’ far beyond the limitas which Dr. 
Channing had originally set for It, carried out with 
enthusiasm his magnificent falth in the “‘dignity of 
human nature,” and at last influenced even Dr. 
Channing himself to declare: The truth la, and it 
ought not to be denled, that our ultimate reliance ts 
and must be on our own reason, I am surer that my 
rational nature is from God than that any book is an 
expression of his will.“ The speculations of Kant, 
Schelling, Jacobi, Schleiermacher, Cousin, Coleridge, 
Carlyle, and other European thinkers, came to 
quicken, though not to Initiate, the Tranecendantal 
movement in New England, exalting the estimate of 
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the individual soul, and making ite personal ‘‘intui- 
tion” the basia of the new faith. 

In 1838, Ralph Waldo Emerson made his famous 
„Address“ at the Harvard Divinity School, proclaim- 
ing that the remedy for the decrepit religion of the 
Church was—"first, Soul, and second, Soul, and 
evermore, Soul.” He frankly declared, when called 
upon to sustain his views by arguments: I could 
not possibly give you one of the arguments yon 
cruelly hint at, on which any doctrine of mine 
stands. For I do not know what arguments mean 
in reference to the expression of a thought. I de- 
light in telling what I think; but, If you ask me how 
I dare say so, or why it {a so, I am the most helpless 
of mortals.” Thought was Ita own evidence; indi- 
vidual ‘‘intuition” was itself proof; there was no 
need of experience or demonstration. More syste- 
matically developed and expounded by Theodore 
Parker, Transcendentalism planted itself on the ln- 
dividual’s immediate vision of God, Immortality, 
and Duty, and denied the right of the critical, argu- 
mentative understanding to question these primal 
affirmations of the tntultive reason, 

The elder Unitarianism had wrested from Ortho- 
doxy the right of “free inquiry,“ but had never 
dreamed of diaputing the necesalty of conducting ita 
inquiries according to the laws of logic and the logi- 
cal faculty; the Transcendental school found these 
lawa an embarrassment, and, turning a well-known 
distinction of Kant’s to purposes directly opposed to 
his, boldly undertook to abolish them by subordinat- 
ing the logical understanding Itself to a superior and 
special faculty of knowledge which it called the 
“higher reason“ or ‘‘intuition.”” Hence Transcen- 
dentalism claimed for the individual, not only the 
right to Inquire freely into matters which Orthodoxy 
had reserved exclusively for "falth,” but also exemp- 


tion from all obligation to condact his Inquiries and. 


govern hie results by the well-established lawa of 
evidence, There was no cause to wonder, therefore, 
at the swarm of eccentricities, vagaries, and even 
absurdities which followed in the wake of such a 
claim, and which drew no little ridicnle upon the 
whole Transcendental movement In Its early days. 
But this great exaggeration of the individualizing 
tendency, running into ludicrous excesses as It did 
in some cases, was nevertheless held in check at the 
beginning by the profound veneration for the moral 
idea which characterized the leading spirita of the 
movement. In the writings of Mr. Emerson himself, 
the doctrines of the universality of Mind and the 
sovereignty of the Moral Sentiment stand out sub- 
limely on almost every page; they are the great, 
permanent landmarks of his thought, always visible, 
mever obscured; they tower like ever-present moun- 
tain peaks, Imposelble to be lost sight of and touched 
at thelr summits with the glory of the heavens 
themselves. It le needless to quote; every reader of 
his knows how fathomless and boundless ls that 
ocean of reverence for the moral law over which the 
ship of his worshipping thought plougha its way in 
atately solitude, In such hands as his, Tranecen- 
dentallsm is inexpresalbly grand and viyifying through 
the constant recognition of the truth that reason is 
not merely individual, but universal. This truth 
sayed Transcendentalism from lapsing into the theory 
of individual irresponsibility to universal standards. 
But Transcendentallam itself contalned the seed of 
this very theory in Its subordination of the “‘under- 
standing” to the personal ‘‘intultion,”” It despised 
logic, proof, demonstration, evidence, and all the 
processes of dislectical reasoning; it exalted personal 
“vision” at lia expense, as a quasi-divine faculty far 
surpassing or transcending experience as a guide to 
the highest truth. Without intending it, the early 
giants of Transcendentallem thus prepared the way 
for the pigmy fanatics of Individualism, who, losing 
sight completely of the essential universality of 
reason, belittle and degrade reason Into the mere 
“private judgment” of the Individual, and fancy 
they have thereby founded an impregnable fortress 
for theories which sre logically as defenceless and 
idiotic as they are morally disgusting. The Individ- 
malistic tendencles which lurked in the Trauscen- 
dental elevation of “intuition” to supreme rank, as 
the great discoverer of truth, have only revealed 
themselves historically in the crop of moral excesses 
and extravagances which now seek to shield them- 
selves from execration under the plea of ‘private 
judgment.“ Transcendentalism and Individualism 
are by no means the same thing, and cannot be used 
as synonymous terms without gross confusion and 
injustice; yet It remains true that the latter has 
seized and exaggerated certain tendencies Inherent 
In the former, and thas In a certain sense revealed 


philosophical weaknesses in it which are making eyi- 
dent the necessity of a further advance In thought. 

3. Sclence offers the nucleus of the moral and re- 
ligious philosophy of the future in her own well- 
developed and well-tried method. This method is 
simply pure Rationalism—the use of Reason accord- 
Ing to Its own natural laws. The universality of 
these lawa, their Inviolability, their supremacy over 
mere prlvate judgment,“ furnish the sufficient cor- 
rective of all the defiant childishness of Individual- 
ism. The method of Science sppeals to no individual 
as such, but to the common Intelligence of the race, 
with which the individual must reconcile himself on 
his own peril; It appeals to the necessary relations 
and laws of thought, and takes no account whatever 
of individual ignorance or ¢aprice, Without owing 
its origin In any sense to religion, but coming for- 
ward as the eldest child and heir of the human in- 
tellect, Rationalism now claims supreme jarisdiction 
over the entire domain of human thinking, and pro- 
claims the method of truth-dlscovery which she has 
matured under the name of “science” to be nniyer- 
sally valid and supreme. Frank and unreserved 
adoption of this method Is the next great step to be 
taken by moral and religious philosophy. It cannot 
be long evaded. The Master“ of Unitariantsm, the 
“Intuition” of Transcendentalism, the ‘private judg- 
ment“ of Individualism, as ultimate authorities, will 
inevitably yield and disappear before the Scientific 
Method as the teat of truth in whatsoever aphere. 
The future of Science Is, in other words, the future 
of Rationalism. 


LIFE. 


A thoughtful and earnest contributor to THE IN- 
pEx—H. Clay Neville—says: “If unconscious mat- 
ter has produced life, then it has evolved something 
more than itself, something that was not In itself; 
which, if not supernatural, is yet supermaterlal.“ 
The idea is that an effect must be Ike ite cause, or 
must be in the cause; and as matter is seen to be 
without life, It never could have given rise to it. 
Once there was no life on the earth. Life exlets 
now. Whence came it? 

We know that new properties or qualities are the 
result of every chemical synthesis. Oxygen and hy- 
drogen gas united in certain proportions give us 
water,—a transparent liquid which extinguishes com- 
bustion; yet oxygen enables bodies to burn with 
great brilllancy, while hydrogen Is one of the most 
inflammable substances in Nature. Carbon and hy- 
drogen are odorless, but when united they produce 
our choicest perfumes. Hydrogen and nitrogen, al- 
though mild and scentless, form ammonia, which is 
extremely pungent, Chlorine, a poisonous, suffocat- 
ing gas, combined with a brilliant metal gives rise 
to the salt we use on the table. These examples are 
sufficient to illustrate that there may be in the re- 
sultant, qualities not manifested by any of ita com- 
ponents; or, in other words, a substance composed 
of two or more elements may possess properties not 
exhibited by any of those elements separately, 

Now why deny that carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, 
oxygen, and sulphur, when brought Into juxtaposl- 
tion, ander favorable conditions unite by virtue of 
thelr inherent properties and produce living proto- 
plasm? What if it does manifest properties not 
seen in Its constituent elements uncombined? Inex- 
plicable it may be, but not more go than the fact that 
other compounds manifest properties not displayed 
by their constituents. Nor ia this position affected 
by the question whether we have been or shall be 
able to produce in the laboratory the group of con- 
ditions requisite for the formation of living matter 
from the elements with which we are familiar. 
When we see there is no disparity whatever between 
the properties of the components and the properties 
of the resultant In those syntheses which are known 
to us, why urge the absence of such parity between 
living matter and the non-living elementary bodies 
of which it is composed, as proof that in the evolu- 
ton of life there must be something more than the 
material elements, and something essentially differ- 
ent from them? 

Ik we divest ourselves of the conception of life as 
an entity and consider it an activity, we will have 
as little reasoh for saying it is more than matter ae 
we have for affirming this of the phenomenon of 
crystallization, which is quite as inexplicable sa le 
the process of organic formation. Although we 
know not why gold and copper crystallize in a cabl- 
cal, and iodine and sulphur In a rhombic, form of 
erystal, we do not for that reason declare they can- 
not have been formed from matter which was once 
in a nebulous condition. “The simplest form of 
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Ute,“ says Lewes, “Is not, as commonly stated, a 
cell, but a microscopic lump of jelly-like substance, 
or protoplasm, which has been named sarcode by 
Dujardin, cytode by Haeckel, and germinal matter by 
Lionel Beale. This protoplasm, although eutirely 
destitute of organs, is nevertheless considered to be 
living, because it manifests the cardinal phenomena 
of life—assimilation, evolution, reproduction, mo- 
bility, and decay.“ (The Physical Basis of Mind, 
p. 48.) This low form of life did not exist when the 
earth was a flery globe, but shall we say there was 
not In the elements of that fiery globe the power to 
produce this “‘jelly-like substance“ as well as the 
crystals of cubical, rhombic, or hexagonal form? 


The ‘potential’ power of matter in the nebulous- 


state was ita capability of producing certain results 
under the conditions that have existed through in- 
conceivable periods of time, It is in this sense only 
that a cause contains all that is contained in its 
effects. It ls not true that a cause contains in reality 
all that Its effects may afterwardscontaln. When we 
say the effect ia in the cause, we foresee the result 
and personify our prevision,” 

If we say that we are unable to concelve how life 
can have come from nebulous matter, we no doubt 
express the truth; but concelvabllity le not the meas- 
ure or the test of possibility, Can we concelye how 
mind can have produced, or how lt can act upon, 
matter? Can we concelve of mind without organ- 
lsm and environment, without genesis and growth? 

Do we know enough about matter to warrant us In 
saying that it is Incapable of producing forme that 
have feeling, forms of activity that we call life? Is 
it not true that the term matter represents something 
of which, we know very little, which we know only 
as it is related to us,—beings composed of matter, 
with certain powers and susceptibilities that distin- 
guish us from other material forms,—that It ls aome- 
thing which we can think of only aa it Is modified 
or colored by the conditions of the ying organism, 
and of which, In itself, we can have no poselble con- 
ception? If it be sald that we are conscious of some- 
thing besides matter, something different from it, 
of mind, we reply In the language of Dugald Stewart, 
“We are conscious of sensation, thooght, desire, 
volition, but are not conscious of the existence of the 
mind ttself.”” That the mental operations are not de- 
pendent upon a material basis, that intelligence is 
not s product of material organization, and that there 
is an immaterial or spiritual substance which is 
the real basis of our thoughts and emotions, are not 
facts of consciousness, and cannot therefore be logi- 
cally assamed. Since we know of but one substance, 
that which is called matter, and since we know too 
little of Its powers and capabilities to warrant us in 
saying it is unable to produce the results which we 
observe, we have no reason for assuming another un- 
known and unimaginable existence to account for 
natural phenomena, 

I will conclade this article with a sentence from 
Mill: (Because among the Infinite variety of the 
phenomena of Nature there is one, namely, a partic-- 
ular mode of action of certhin nerves which has for 
Its cause, and, as we are now supposing, for its efi- 
clent cause, a state of our mind; and because this 18 
the only efficlent cause of which we are conscious, 
being the only one of which, in the nature of the 
case, we can be conscious, since it le the only one 
which exists within ourselves; does this justify us in 
concluding that all other phenomena must have the 
same kind of efficient cause with that one eminently 
epecial, narrow, and peculiarly human or animal phe- 
nomena?’ More reasonable, it seems to us, to re- 
gard “that particular mode of action” as one of an 
infinite variety,“ all due ultimately to an eternal er- 
tstence which presenta iteelf to the living organism 
{na certain manner, which depends as much upon 
the organism aa upon the absolute reallty, and which, 
as it appears to us, we call matter. B. F. U. 


PARABLE OF ABRAHAM, 


I notice that Tae Inpex lu its isane of May lst 
quotes from the Boston Home Journal, a parable in 
reference to Abraham, which the Journal calls 
“Franklin's Parable,” ascribing the anthorship, ap- 
parently without any doubt or question, to him. But 
it is much older than Franklin. How much of It, and 
{n what form or from what source he may have ob- 
tained it, is, I presume, now impoasible to learn, 
But the parable is found In Saadi, a Perslan poet of 
the thirteenth century, and it is undoubtedly mach 
older than his time, having come down, as did so 
much else, in the Mohammedan or rather old Arabic 
tradition. 


In the little volume of selections from the Baston | 
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(“Frnit-garden'’) of Sasadi, which I bave (Strong's 
translation), it ls given thus: 
I've heard, a whole week, no son of the road® 
Came to the door of Abram’s blest abode; 
80 kind was he, he would not break hia fast, 
Lest, by the way, some hungry traveller passed. 
He went without, and look'd on every aide 
And cast his gaze around the desert wide. 
A man he saw, like willow beading low; 
His hair and head were white with age's snow. 
Then Abraham a hearty welcome gave, 
As Is the way of gen'rous men and brave. 
“© pupil of mine eyes,“ to him he said, 
“Be pleas’d to share with me my salt and bread,” 
The man said “Yos,” and quickly made to start; 
He knew the qualities of Abram's heart. 
From Abram’s house came forth each humble slave, 
And to the wretch æ seat of honor gave. 
He then commanded, and the cloth they spread, 
And all around they sat to share the bread. 
When each “Bismillah” sald in accents clear, 
The guest spoke not, a sound reached no one's ear. 
HI see, old man,“ bo said, “thou dost not feel, 
As olé@men do, sincerity and zeal, 
Is it not right, when thou thy food dost ent, 
That thou should’st firat the Maker's name repeat 7“ 
He sald, “No rule have I, and no belief, 
But what I hear from the old Gebert chief.” 
Then understood the seer of Fortune bright, 
That he a Geber was, this ruined wight. 
He drove him off a stranger in disgrace: 
Pure and impure should not ait face to face. 
From the Creator then - an ange) came, 
Who thas, in aal tones, did Abram blame: 
“A hundred years, to him life, bread, I gave, 
But in one moment, thou dost shun my slave. 
If he to fire in prayer bis hands doth fold, 
Why shouldest thou thy bounty's hand withhold?” 


We bave here plainly the Franklin story. As 
given by him it has some sdditions and embelllsh- 
ments, which may very possibly have come in the 
form in which he received lt, to Franklin. The 
reader will find It also In Mr. Conway’s Anthology. 

I adduce the above to Illustrate the fact which 
le coming home to us from so many sources and 
in such various connections nowadays, that the 
new la old, and that the private contribation of 
any individual mind to the world’s stock of thought 
and wisdom is, in any age, as Mr. Emerson has well 
illustrated in one of his papers, very small indeed, 
„The originals are not original.“ 

Lau-Teze, the Chinese sage, 600 years B. O. speaks 
of the ancients, those wise, circumspect souls,“ 
that held mystic communication with the abysa,’’ 
and were to him fountains of wisdom and inspira- 
tion. So we all draw at the bosom of that immense 
and immemorial past, and far as we go there is al- 
ways a farther; deep and deepest rest upon a deeper. 
We shall find this true as regards the sacred books 
among ourselves, Old Testament and New, as well 
as all others. O. D. B. M. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 
BY L. K. WASHBURN. 
N. B.—Information in regard Pn matters pertaining to 


Liberalism would be gladly received for this department, 
Address L. K. Washbarn, Washington Street, Boston. 


Garibaldi has six children. 
King Humbert likes Garibaldi, 


Trees grow by addition, not expansion, 


A cow consumes her weight every fifty days. 
London streets measure seven thousand miles. 


California has ratified Kearney by a large majority. 
nae Talbot is in favor of a more puritanical Sab- 


London jails contain seventy-five thousand pris- 
oners. 


The Presbyterians began to come to America as 
early as 16897. 


The Civil Damage Bill provokes a great many un- 
civil remarks. 

There are seventeen women practising law in the 
United States. 


A woman in London has paid two hundred fines 
for drunkenness. 


Minn Us, Minnesota, ia having u feast of Pen- 
tecost and Stebbins. 


B. F. Underwood will speak at East Dennis the 
first Sunday in Jone. 

The State Hospital for the Insane at Danvers has 
four hundred patients. 


Traveller. 


An the name of God," spoken as a grace before meals, 
1Fire-worahipper. > > = 


Eight hundred thousand base balle are made in 
this country each year, 


The cost of the railroads in the United States is 
about five billion dollars, 


Bricks are sald to have been used im England by 
the Romans about A,D. 44. 


Mr. Gladstone read the lessons at the Church of 
Shire-onks, Easter morning. 


A Boston minister thinks with Paul that it is a 
gain to dle. A gain to whom? 


Switzerland has voted to reéstablish capital punish- 
ment by about thirty thousand majority. 


Bishop Ames did not leave a dollar of his wealth 
to any religious or charitable Inatitution. 


It is said that modern pottery boiled In oll and bur- 
fed in wood-ashes soon becomes very old. 


Aman has been fined $250 for Da Jesus 
Christ in the Passion Play at San 1 


Three - quarters of a million of men will be called 
out this year to do military service In France. 


In California it la a felony for a man to employ a 
Chinaman to labor in his shop or on hie farm. 


The Mormons have three churches in Mississippi, 
and three missionaries in the field in that State. 


The largest pearl in the world is in Russia, and the 
largest known ruby belongs to the King of Burmah, 


Four hundred and ninety-four persons have com- 
mitted suicide in San Francisco in the last six years. 


Talmage goes to Europe for three months, It 18 
not stated whether he takes a policaman and a lan- 
tern, 


It would be Interesting to know how many inmates 
1 our lunatic asylums are victims of religious fanati- 
m. 


Mt. Etna ls to have an observatory nine thousand 
ra hundred and fifty-two feet above the level of 
6 sen. 


The Traveller calla Professor Sumner, of Yale 
College, ‘one of the most erudite ignoramuses in the 
country.“ 


The London Atheneum admita that the public- 
library system In the United States is far superior to 
anything of the kind In Europe. 


Renan depicts St. Paul with a high, bold forehead, 
a strong, aqulline nose, and a long, narrow face, end- 
Ing in a dark beard. Very like a Jew. 


Woman's rights are cropping out in Japan, A 
woman in that country has entered her emphatic 
protest against taxation withont repregentation. 


The Transcript says: “The Pocasset ‘sacrifice’ ta 
only a falr sample of the crimes that have been com- 
mitted ln the name of religion since history began.“ 


The ancient Jewish year began on the twenty-fifth 
day of March, In England, the firat of January was 
established ag the initial day of the legal year in 1752. 


The number of varieties of fishes will reach ten 
thousand; of reptiles, two thousand; of birds, six 
thousand; of vertebrated animals, twenty thousand. 


Phosphorescent paper is reported to be one of the 
latest novelties. riting done upon It can be read 
in the dark, This will increase the demand for 
“light reading.“ 


A new volume by Phillipa Brooks is to be issued 
next fall,on The Influence of Jesus. There will be 
but little rational progress in religion until the name 
of Jesus is heard less, 


Church-members have little Influence in Spring- 
field. They that there should be fewer li- 
censes granted this year, but the city government bas 
increased the number. 


They are the most successful preachers who preach 
about patriarchs, angels, Canaan, Jordan, efc. It is 
death to a minlater to preach about anything of vital 
consequence to mankind. 


The books which attain the largest circulation are 
religious books. One of the books of the popular 
Scotch divine, Dr. J. R. Macduff, is in its four hun- 
dred and second thousand, 


In two large Connecticut manufactories, two of the 
most successful in the State, the mill-owners have 


provided books, p and general reading-matter 
and reading-rooms oe their hd i 


It is aald that George Ellot“ will give np the name 
of Mra, Lewes, which she bore while Mr. Lewes was 
aliye, and resume ber maiden name, Miss Eyans. 
The first Mrs. Lewes je still lying. 


In the fourteenth century Parliament fixed the 
price of = fat ox at forty-eight shillings; a shorn 


sheep at five shillings; two dozen at three- 
pence; and the best wine at twenty shillings pef tun. 


Among the most interesting features of New Mex- 
ico are the old Spanish churches which are to be 
found in almost every vill Many of them are 
three hundred years old, and contain some fine old 
Spanish paintings sent over In the alxtesnth century, 


Rey. Dr. Burchard, for forty genra pastor of the 
Thirteenth Street Presbyterian Ohurch, New York, 
has resigned. On accepting his resignation, the 
church presented him with $15,000. A great many 
ministers In this vicinity would be resigned on h 
that amount. 


Rev. M. J. Savage In a recent sermon, on The 
Religion of the Future,“ dismissed Christianity In 
its many forms as not meeting the rements of 
modern times, and declared that the falth of scientific 
men furnished the creed of the future. This creed, 
reduced to a line, was—faith in truth. 


Rev. Mr. Warfield made war upon amusements In 
a late sermon, but thought it wrong to condemn all 
amusements, He would not have pon le dance or 
to the theatre or opera, or play billlarde or 5 
checkers or dominos; but they might do almost any- 
thing else in the way of amusing themselves. There 
is nothing left but the prayer meeting. 


Speaking of a volume called Spiritual Communica- 
tions which Mr. Henry Klddle, Superintendent of 
Schools in New York city, edits and publishes, the 
Boston Journal says: The book le so elesaly 
idiotic that it affronts the intelligence of the most 
careleas reader, and is more likely to cure people of 
Splrituallem than to convert them to it.” 


Polygamy has got into the courte, The Mormons 
are Indignant that one of their number should be 
arrested for marrying according to the teachings of 
their holy religion, and in imitation of the Bible- 
patriarchs, and are full of threatenings; but with a 
dozen or two of their leaders {n prison they will find 
5 me government means business, and will wisely 
submit. 


The Universalist mlnlsters at their meeting a fort- 
night ago resolved—“ That we favor the continuance 
of the use of the Bible inthe common schools, not 
for sectarian uses, but as the standard of that nat- 
ural morality which is essential to safe clitizenship.’” 
Thia resolve, read in the light of the recent homicide 
at Pocasset, seems like irony. These Universalist 
ministers have resolyed too much this time. 


The “Friendly Inn” on Harrison Avenue owed 
one year ago $1000, To-day it has seventy-five dol- 
lara in the ie and it plously says: Truly, It 
is of the Lord.“ But between the two dates It says: 
“Noble men a — S have . mney and 
many of money ue; clergymen, lecturers, 
and musical artists have lent their valuable services; 
and others have aseisted in the work.“ But “the 
Lord,” who has done nothing, gets all the pralse. 


There je arising rebellion in England against the: 
compulsory vaccination law. Dr. J. W. Collins, tor 
twenty years vaccine physician in London and Edin- 
burgh, says; “If I had the desire to describe one- 
third of the victims ruined by vaccination, the blood 
would stand still in your veins.” Many other physi- 
cians say it ls a curse to humanity, and that hun- 
dreds of children have been killed by it. Of course 
there are not wanting those who sustain the other 
side of the question. 


The Church deals with the hard times as it deals 
with the grasshoppers and the dronth, It asks God 
to put x stop to them, But God does not feel the 
hard times, We all know that a human being is 
fed, clothed, and housed by his own hand, and that. 
our dependence is upon ourselves in matters of this 
kind. If we could get our work done by praying for 
It to be done, our industries would be stopped. 
Every man’s hands would be lifted to heaven Instead: 
of being bent to earth; but work le not convertible: 
into prayer. In every criels, man has to do the beat 
he can for himself. 


Rituallsm has crept Into the Episcopal Church In 
Maryland and Pennaylvanis, Among the Romish 
doctrines which are Inculeated by the offending 
churches in these two States are the following: The 
real presence, auricular confession, priestly absola~- 
tion, and that the immediate effect of baptism is to 
form within the person baptized the human nature 
of Christ. In one church, masses are regularly sung. 
Bishop Stevens has admonished the rectors of these 
recalcitrant churches of their sin in encouraging such 
doctrines, and the Convention has reported resolu- 
tions of censure, but to no purpose. The vestries 
sustain the rectors, and there promises to be dissen- 
sion in the Episcopal Church. 


The American Cable Company of New York has 
just closed a contract which guarantees to send ten 
messages of twenty words each per minute through 
the conductin re between Paris or London and 
New York, This le the minimum speed stated in 
the contract, but it le said that, at a maximom 
apeed, what could be sent in thirty minutes would 
be equal to the number of words contained in one 
number of the New York Herald. It ta also asserted 
that by thle process an entire number of the London 
Timea could be dis ed through the cable from 
London to New York and be reproduced in fac 
simile, on a pens | ke block or plate, complete and 
ready to be prin m in thirty minutes, and a a 
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A great reduction in the rates will 


— — 

Nearly ten years ago three half - grown children at 
Marpingen, a small place in Rhenish Prussia, an- 
nounced that they had seen God's mother, the Hol 
Virgin; and a report of what the Virgin had sal 
and done was taken down in an assembly of priests 
and bishops. The miracle was then daly advertised 
in all the local papers, and hundreds upon hundreds 
flocked to see the blessed children, who, however. 
were now locked up in a clolster, where they could 
not be seen without a handsome fee being paid. It 
was of course not withheld, and a very profitable 
business was carried on for a long time. But the 
Prussian government has interfered, and five priests 
have been convicted of having perpetrated fraud for 
the purpose of making money. This manner of 
2 . miracles will drive superstition out of 

world, 


People go to church on winter days with the feel- 
ing thut the theatre or the concert would be a great 
deal more enjoyable, and in summer days, with the 
impious wish, coming ont all over their faces like a 
moral rash, that the woods and fields and shores 
were the church. People are divided between false 
respect and truth. They hate to desert the old meet- 
ing-honse where their fathers and mothers have 
worshipped, yet they don’t quite like its jail appear- 
ance. short, there ls something missing in wor- 
ship Which Nature at le, freshness, air, 
sunshine, life. Have you not heard sermons that 
sounded like unloading a dray of stones or dumpling 
a load of coal? There was something falling In the 
tones, something that made you wonder whether 
they were not intended to bury up the green 
and flowers in your natures, sermon should not 
be all dry sticks, all dead leaves. It should be a 
bouguet of evergreen, of many-hued flowers, with 
divine forget-me-nots all over the bunch. There 
would be better sermons preached ln our churches if 
the ministers cared lesa for money and the people 
cared more for truth. 


* * 
Communications. 
MOLECULAB POTENOIES. 


EDITOR INDEX :— 

Loving the truth, as we hope we do, we should be 
— to accept the conclusions of materialists If we 
could see that those conclusions explained anything 
or were free from difficulties. But when we try to 
get out of mere material potencies, all that this unl- 
verse has contained in the past, all that it contains 
in the present, and all its possibilities in the future, 
we find it next to impossible to believe that such 
results should come from such beginnings. Our 
philosophy bas tanght us that effects cannot be 
greater than their causes. And after we have in- 
vested the ultimate atoms of matter with all the 
—— which can possibly be claimed for them, we 

eel that not one ray of light has been gained to 
dispel the awful mystery which overhangs this vast 
unive teamin KN it does with wonder and life, 
Wo would look beyond the vell if we could, but we 
find no light in materialism which serves our pur- 
poses, We find no satisfactory answer to our ques- 
tlo . We still ask, Whence and what?—the 
old, old question which we think never has and never 
will be answered. » we know, talks 
learnedly about laws, and potencies, and forces, and 
phenomena, and evolutlon, and the impossibility of 
alther creation or destruction of matter and force, 
Stg., ste. Its claims, we admit, look very plausible. 
It has a scientific aspect. We cannot answer Its 
argum: 


„ and finaliy man. poten- 
cles, too, must come not only consciousness, but In- 
telligence, reason, try, music, love, science, law, 
religion, and everythin which makes this life beaati- 
ful or d. Now if these are the works of mere 
molecular potencies, if they and they alone have not 
saly made, but inspired, the world’s sublime ain; 
and law-givers and teachers and martyrs, and filled us 
with these hearts to love and this moral sense and 
these noble ideals to guide,—if this la their work, if 
they and they alone have given to the world all these 
grand ideas of time and space, of finite and infinite, 
of God and eternity, then help us, oh, help us, all ye 
Unseen Forces to bare the head and bend the knee 
before these molecular potencies. They have created 
us, They have endowed ns with these faculties 
divine. They have given us this deep and earnest 
lors of —1 true, D good. They 

aye taught us philosophy to 6 even upon 
themselves. They have given us, too, all theaciences, 
all the inventions, all the arts of modern elvilization. 
Nay, they have lifted us infinitely above that which 
wo call mere matter, and filled us with purest spirit- 
ual aspirations, with divinest enthusiasms, with an 
all-abeprbing sense of justice and beneficence and 


purity. Yes, these molecular potencies have made 
us weep and pray and sing and adore, with the feel- 
ing that an infinite beauty and presence and love 
were all around us. And shall we be restrained 
from pouring ont our eae to such potencies, if 
they exist? And shall we be blamed if we doubt 
whether such cles can produce such results? 
Let it be borne in mind that the cies them- 
selves make us doubt. For they do all the thinking, 
hoping, fearing, doubting, sorrowing, and rejoicing. 
There is no soul, no Individual. The potencies are 


the ng and the end. Do not blame ns, then, 
or praise us. We are merely an organized masa of 
potent molecules. 


Now our molecules are moet decidedly disinclined 
to place eo much falth In thelr own potencies, They 
are sceptical enough as s eral thing, but they are 


arrogan 

entiation of the potencies. But think of lt, modest 
molecules! — 9. — molecules! belleving and doubt - 
Ing molecules! hoping, fearing, adoring, loving, and 
aspiring molecules! What divine things! t 
spiritual matter! Be it so. It is too wonderful 
for us. R. H. 

KEoKUE. 


THE BAT AND THE CAT. 
TOWANDA, Pa., May I7, 1879. 
Mn. ABBOT :— 


Individualiam insists on your recognition of pri- 
vate jud t, the voice of conscience, the intuition 
of the individual Defoes. ‘‘Crusoe” found a place for 
the free exercise of his individuality, and, as he con- 
tributed nothing to the public good, he could not par- 
ticipate in nor draw from the aggregate riches stored 
in the archives and Institutions of the civilized 
world. The unshorn individual boaste of bis sapira- 
tion or his inspiration; these words are hia all-soffi- 
These are words, To the 
t-monuments. But in 


ration, the purest inspiration among men, the ele- 
ment of alism, that beast of prey 
that will not down on call, The troublesome, gnaw- 
ing, dle vat,“ the enemy in every house - 
hold, asserts its individualism in every aspiration, 
and threatens the validity of every so-called . 
ration. It demands exclusiveness—wishes to be let 
alone, that it may work Its will and pleasure among 
men, The good of society demands that this mis- 
used and much abused power be controlled, guided, 
disciplined, and so utilized as to contribute to the 
general good of mankind, and no longer be the 
enemy and deatroyer of purity and peace. 

The wisdom many minds united has declared 
that, In every district in our fair land and in every 
family, thia vat“ shall be placed under the ever- 
watchfal eye of a competent cat, so that this pies of 
civilization may cesse to injure, to vitiate, to destroy 
life around it. The State must protect itself, and Ita 
strength lies in Intelligent citizens, Soclety must 

rotect itself, and demands — — moral citizens. 

ence, compulsory education, universal cultare, and 
enlightenment. Education supplies the cat that 
catches the rat that affilcta and demoralizes many of 
our most promising minds. The rat leaves ita foul 
nest, ita hole in the earth,—only to Me on our beat 
frnite. The cat leaves the hearth of our household 
only to catch and destroy thie thief of the night. 

L. F. GARDNER. 


FANATIOISM. 


MR. ABBOT :— 

I suppose that delusion, fanaticlam of any kind, 
may be traced ultimately back to the root of Individ- 
u Bat even in this country the kind of delu- 
elon that manifested itself in the case of Charles F. 
Freeman, resulting in the atrocious killlog of hie Jn- 
nocent child, le not new. In the criminal records of 
the State of Maine will be found a case nearly Iden- 
tical fifty or more ago. The name of the mle- 
peor — do Corb waht I ever — 2 
quite young I saw ngusta, w. e 
been incarcerated for a long time, and waa atili labor - 
ing under the delusion that another human sacrifice 
was required of him. 

He was a large, handsome man, with the lar 
expression of eye that attends an unso' mind. 
He was relating his experience with much anima- 
tion, devold of a single misgiving as to the nature of 
his crime, and averring that the sacrifice was incom- 
plete, when his keeper, obeerving the intensity of his 
expression, prudently withdrew me from proxim- 
ity to the bars that alone guarded the lower part of 
the window. He was perfectly sane upon all subjecta 
1 this religious hg bee 

His first act was the burning of a church, which he 
called hia Burnt Offering. He said hecarried the fire 
ia the heel of an old shoe, “but the Lord helped him 
to kindle the flame.“ Hie sacrifice, after the Abra- 
hamic example, was,I think, a young girl of the 
vicinity. He was bright and cheerful, but considered 
insane, and kept out of harm's way. 

The delusion of the Adventists cartalnly gave risa 
to many eccentricities in morals in those places 
where Advent tabernscles were built, and believers 
flocked to them week after week in their ascension 


robes, as in Cleveland, Ohio; and many s remorseful 
story bas related to me by sufferers in that 
wide-spread fanatlelsm. 

Erroneous aa are the dogmas against which you 
mt your lance in rest, the churches certainly do at 
esst this good, that they hold their erratic members 

In check, and discriminate when insanity supervenes; 

while these terrible tragedies are wrought by persons 

who are full of an ignorant conceit, and profess to 

havea new understanding of Bible doctrines from 

enone) ravalarices. I have atrong doubts as to their 
anity. 

The cultured liberal thinker Is not subject to dalu- 
sion, but there is an evil growing ont of his career. 
Weak minds and ignorant minds are fortified by his 
rejection of generally r opinions, and, casting 
aside all beliefs in generally expounded views, they 
atart hopelessly out to find explanations of their own. 
Mr. Frothingham’s timely rejection of individuallam 
and call for organization will awaken liberals ton 
seuss of the responsability that rests upon them, and 
the need of so sifting opinions that we shall be able to 
define views, and uy manfully what we do believe. 
This battling with . — that are already death- 
struck Is wing me. Mr. Frothingham in- 
timated what we are in danger of being designated 
when he cautioned us against being eplritun 
tramps.” 

ELIZABETH OAKES SMITH. 

PATCHOGUE, N. T., May 12, 1879. 


THE EVIL REAL. 
Boston, May 18, 1879, 
Mn. ABBOT: 


Dear Str. — As so J a number of the Liberal 
Leaguers want to have the United States postal law 
against Indecent literature wholly repealed instead of 
being properly modifled, as you and I and others 
think it ought to be; and as many of them seem. to 
think there je no a thing as obscene literature in 
America, and, consequently, no need of law for Its 
suppression and prevention, I desire through your 
columns to speak a few words from my own experi- 
ence. 

My business has taken me a good deal among the 
lower classes of society, and I haye known of others 
being, and have been myself, solicited, right here in 
B by peddlers, to buy fancy books“ and pict- 
ures of the most indecent description, both as re- 
gards illustration and reading matter. 

These things are sold and hawked about, In a quiet 
way, in our large cities, and from thence carried and 
sent out through the country to an extent little Im- 
agined by some people. Surely law, as well as moral 
suasion, is needed against such dangerous, debasing, 
and unnecessary literature. I have seen several 
kinds of such books golng under their proper and 
descriptive titles. But to crown the Infamy, I have 
seen a book ostensibly a history of the cruel abduc- 
tion of Charley Ross, and baviug a fine portralt of 
the poor little fellow on Ita cover, but really a novel 
of a very licentious nature. This was sold in book- 
stores all over the country, for ten cents a copy, at- 
taining an immense circulation among our you 
— se doing in my opinion a vast amount 

arm. 

If euch debwsing and dangerous books were neces- 
sary in order to maintain Intact the free discussion 
of all opinions, I would most heartily stand up for 
thelr right to axtet, just as I do now for Heywood’s 
Cupid's Yokes, although I condemn and denounce the 
main ideas in that book, and, in fact, the whole free- 
love doctrine, Bat as the right preservative of 
rights“ called free discussion of all opinions—or 
free 4 , for short—would be struck down if that 
debasing and dangerous book were suppressed (t 
being only a work for and teaching, In decent 
language, the system ed free love, and of course 
ha ate same right to do so that I have to argue 
for and teach the opposite), therefore I say it le neces- 
sary that it and all others of its class should be per- 
mitted to work for their cause, under only the one 
restriction that we of the love-under-contract faith 
and doctrine are holden to; namely, that no expres- 
sions or Illustrations that are Indecent shall be allow - 
able, unless the opinion of the writer can be fully 
expressed in no other way. 

nder the glorious rule of free discussion of all 
inions, a writer or speaker Is entitled, of course, to 
ve his or her full opinion on any subject, even if it 
takes indecency to do so, but must never use It at all, 
unless really necessary, in order to give his or her 
opinion a fall expression, under a penalty of fine or 

imprisonment. Respectfully yours, 

GEORGE NArHAN HILL. 


Ir TAKES the sun’s light about eight minutes and 
@ quarter to reach the earth, and we.do not see the 
sun until about eight minutes after It has risen, while 
we see it apparently above the horizon for the same 
time after sunset. If we imagine ourselves trane- 
ported to Neptune, the most dletant planet of the 
system, we shall find that it takes light four hours 
and ten minutes to traverse the space Intervening be- 
tween the sun and this planet. Therefore this long 
period must ela between the real and a 
sunrise on this far-away member of the family. As 
the sun on the boundary of hla domain only gives out 
a thousandth part of the heat and light we enjoy, it 
is not probable that the rash of emigrants to Neptune 
will be very great, at least of belngs constitu like 
those living on this planet. But ſt gives an idea of 
the extent of the solar system, when it is 
known that it takes light, moving with a velocity of 
over one hundred and eighty-five thousand milea per 
second, more than four hours to reach Its extreme 
verge. This, too, Is but half the breadth of planetary 
space as known at present, and light would require 
over eight hours to cross the orbit of Neptune. 
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Every liberal should subscribe for THE INDEX, 
as the best popular exponent of Beligious Liber- 


olism, Every Christian minister, and every think- 


Ing chureh-momber, should subscribe for it, as 
the clearest, most candid, and most scholarly ax- 
position of the differences between Free Thought 
and Evangelical Christianity, and as the beet 
means of becoming well informed of the argu- 
ments and the movements which the Churah will 
Rave to meet in the future, 

Almost every number contains a discourse or 
leading article, which alone is worth the prios of 
nne year’s aubscription. 

Prof, MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, England, in 
& letter to the Editor published in THE INDEX 
for January 4, 1573, says; That the want of a 

ournal entirely devoted to Religion in the widest 
pense of the word should be felt in America—that 
nuch a journal should have been started and so 
powerfully supported by the best minds of your 
Sountry,—is a good signof the times. There is no 
wach journal in England, France, or Germany; 
Rough the number of so-called religious or the- 
logical periodicals is, àa you know, very large.“ 
And later still “Tread the numbers of your IN- 
DEX with increasing interest.“ 

Send $3.20 for one year, including postage, or 
#0 cents for three months on trial. 

Address THE INDEX, 
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No. 11.—The God of Science, by F. E. Ab- 
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Price 10 cents; 12 copies $1.00, 


No. 12.—is Bomanism Beal Christian- 
ity? Two essays by Francis W. Newman 
and F. E. Abbot, Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
$1.00. 


No. 18.—On the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prof, F. W. Newman, of England, analyses 
the Christian conception of Heaven. Price 
6 cents; 12 copies 50 cents, 


No, 14.— A Study of Heligion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion is {ncorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are Inadequate; and that a new conception 
of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
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the necessary condition of the perpetuity 
of Religion among men. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies $1.00. 
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THE INDEX alms— 


To increase general intelligence with respeet 
to religion; 

To foster a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual: 

To substitute knowledge for Ignorance, right 
for wrong, trath for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, humanitarianiam 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal onds 
for absorption in selfish schemes, 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig- 
fon shali take the place of dogmatism and 
scclesiasticiam throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
public activities. 


In addition to its general objects, the prao- 
tical object to which THE INDEX Is special- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
poss of securing the more complete and con- 
sistent secularization of the political and e- 
uestional institutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the poople. The last 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of the several States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution, 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make a united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical alm of 
THE INDEX will be benceforth to organise 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM, 
Let every one who believes in this movement 
give it direct ald by helping to Increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


The publication of a valuable leading pa- 
per or essay of s thoughtful character, in 
each isen6, will continue to be one of the 
most marked featnres of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will con- 
tinne to be furnished by the well-known em- 
inent writers who have already doneso much 
to give to THE INDEX ita present high 
position, Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracts from valus- 
ble books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as ciroumstances shall render possible. 


AGENTS. 
Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
lu every city and town throughout the coun- 
try. The most liberal terma are offered. 


TEMS. 

Tho price of THE INDEX is Three Dol- 
lars a year, payable in advance; and 2 
conta postage for the year; and at the 
game rate for shorter periods. All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender’s risk; 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered Jot- 
ter, or post-office money order, The name. 
with address in full, must be accompanted 
with the money In each case. i 


Address THE INDEX, 
No. 231 Washington Street, Boston. 
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(CHEAP, HEALTHFUL HOMES A CHEAP OFFER. FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIA- 


in Tennessee, Address WARREN SMITH, 
Flat Rock, Lewis Co., Tenn, 


yo BOOK-BUYERS. 
Please oxamins i te fine list of POPU- 


LAR BOOKS on te wide of this 
RES; Any OBTAIN. BOOK NOT IN 
will be furnished to order. 


ag THE INDEX, 231 Washington St., 


BLUND VOLUMES OF THE 


E 


Complete for the Past Near, are now ready 
for delivery at this Office. Sent by e 


INDEX, 231 Wash 
ington Street, Boston. 


PIRITUAL COMMUNICA- 


8 


nr 


HENRY KIDDLE, A.M, 
Superintendent of Schools, New York City, 
MESSAGES FROM THE ETERNAL WORLD! 
REVEALING AWFUL MYSTERIES OF 
HEAVEN AND HELL. 

350 pp. Price 61.80. 
AUTHORS’ PUB. co., Publishers, 
27 Bond Street, New York, 


UN ITY. 
A YORTNIGHTLY ORGAN OF 


Freedom, 1 ip, and Character 
in Religion. 
Editor,—H. M. 8immons. Publishing com- 


8 ROBERT COLLYER, J, LL. JONES, 
O. W. Fr br J G. LRAUNED, W. C. QAN- 


TA III., 1 inning March 1 1879, will con- 

n Ro ollyer's “Table Tak": two se- 

ries of articles on “The Liberal Preachers of 

— out of the Pulpit" (our Poots and 

Easayi and “The Growth of Doctrine, or 

the ew Creed"; 
N ote. 


Price $1.50 n year, Clubs of 10 at $1.25, 
Room 57, 76 MADISON Sr., Carcaco, ILL. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY—PRIcrE 
TWOPENCE. 


THE SECULAR REVIEW, 


EDITED u CHARLES WATTS, 


The BECULAR REVIEW is the leading 
organ of Secularism, and each week has 
lal Articles on Theological, Social, Sci- 
entific, and Political Subjects, Its distinc- 
tive features are the advocacy of Construc- 
tive Secularism, and the dissemination of 
useful information on all questions which 
affect the welfare of the people. Letters 
aro inserted in- Its “OPEN COLUMN" from all 
who are courteous in the expression of their 
views; while a special department ts allotted 
for “NOTES AND QUEBIES."' 

The Contributors to the SECULAR RE- 
VIEW comprise the principal advocates of 
Secularism, including ita founder, G. J. 
Holyoake. 

CHARLES Warts, Publisher 
84 Fleet Street, London, * © 


ESTABLISHED 

TE 
DINING? 
ROOMS: 


vor 


LADIES and GENTLEMEN, 
23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


ROOMS to LET by the DAY OR WEEK. 
Goon PHOTOGRAPHS 


or 
O. B. FROTHINGHAM, 
r. W. HIGGINSON, 
W. J. POTTER, 
W. H. SPENCER, 
F. W. NEWMAN, 
CHAS, VOYSEY, 
A. W. STEVENS, 
R. H. RANNEY, 
r. k. ABBOT, 


Unity Sanday-echool 


1846. 


Are now for salo at the office of THE INDEX, 
and wil! be mailed postpaid to any addross 
on reosipt of price. Single Photographs, 25 
cents exch; complete Set of Nine Photo- 
graphs, 61.80. 


Address, THE INDEX, 
No, 231 Washington St., Boston, Maas, 


A COMPLETE SET of INDEX TRAOTS, 
from No. 1 to 15 inelustve, will be mailed to 
any address on the propayment of 80 OENTS, 

Addross THE INDEX, 
No. 231 Washington St,, Boston, Mass, 


T HE INDEX 
IN ENGLAND. 


THE INDEX will be forwarded free by post 
to to sy ay pan at of . United ean on 
28 nal subscription of Fifteen 
ngs, For 1 Half Year, ight Shillings, 
Rem! cos should be made by Interna- 
tional P.O, Order 3 to Fra Elling- 
wood A — 


Ad gro THE INDEX, 
231 ‘Washington Street, Boston, U. . A. 


M. J.SAVAGE’S NEW NOVEL, 
Bluffton, 


Describing in a very interesting way the 
processes of mental evolution by which a 
young Orthodox minister becomes radical, 


mo, Price 61.80. 
Also, by the same author, 


The Religion of Evolution: 


“An oxposition of religion in the light of 
the most advanced sclonce. A brave and 
reverent thinker.”"—London Jnqutrer. Price 
$1.50. Address THK INDEX, 231 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston. 


NORTHERN LITERATURE 
AND ART ROOMS 


will immediately be opened in Boston by 
Miss Marte A. Brown, for the purpose of 
ving duo prominence to the many beautl- 
RE of Sweden, Norway, Fin- 
— and Denmark, comprisiog the liter- 
atore,—English tran lations and originals,— 
illustrated works, views, 2 8, por- 
traits, and paintings and statuary of the 
most celebrated Northern artists. The 
„Rooms“ will be elegant in all their ap- 
pointments,—an attractive resort for all 
art-loving people and purchasers. 

That it may become an international af- 
fair, Miss Brown invites all Americans and 
Scandinavians who aro interested in the en- 
terprise, and wish it success, ta ald ber et- 
forts by subscribing the requieite fund. 
One thousand persons are desirod who will 
each subscribe $10.00, for which Nadeschda, 
a poem by Runeberg, and a full set of The 
Surgeon's Stories, & x historical novels by 
Topolius, ns translated and published by 
ber, will be sent them in return, as they are 


issued. 
MARIE A. BROWN, 
P.O. Box 900, BOSTON, Mass. 


RADIAL LIBERAL LECT- 


By B. F. Underwood, 


FoR THE FALL AND WISTER OF 1678-9. 


The Theory of Evelution, 
2. Darwinism Defined and Defended. 
8. The Philosophy of Herbert Spencer. 
4. The Genesis and Nature of Religion. 
5. Modern Scientific Materialism. 
6. Natural Selection versus Design in Nat- 


ure. 
An Hour with German Thinkers. 
8. Intuition and Instinct Viewed in the 
ae, ht of Modern Psychology. 
ros and Cons of a Future Life. 
10. Is bese a Personal Intelligent Delty? 


11. The Demands of Liberalism Pertaining 
to State Secularization 

12. Monogamie Marriage versus the Vagaries 

ot Free Love. 

13. Woman: Her Past and Present; Her 
Rights and Wrongs. 

14. Religious Revivals; Their Causea and 
Consequences. 

„ The — ig) and Triumphs of Free- 

thought 1 and America. 

16, Issues of the A 

17. Buddha and Bu \ibism. 

18, Ancient Egypt: Its Laws, Customs and 
Religion. 

19. The French Reyolution: Its Causes and 
Consequences. 

20, Crimes and Cruelries of Superstition. 

21, Cook and other “Scientific” Annihilators 
of Materialiam Reviewed. 

22, Paine the Pioneer of Freethought in 
America. 


23. A Liberal’s Answer to the Question, Ar 
not Christianity, What? 

24. Christianity: To what ‘Extent has it 
Helped or Hindered Civilization? 

25. Jegus: All that is Known and what is 
Guessed about Him. 

26. A True Man Better than a True Christian. 

N. Judaism and Cbristianity Outgrowtha of 
Preéxistent Heathenism. 

28, Science versus the Bible. 

29. The Origin and History of the Bible. 
(From one to six lectures. 90 

30. The Four Gospels Unhistorical and Un- 
reliable. 

81. Evidences for the Divinity of the Bible 
Examined. 

32. Popular Assumptions Regarding the 

ible and Chriatianit 8 

$3. Bible Prophecies Falsified by the Facts 
of History. 

34, Popular Objections to Liberalism Con- 
sidered. 


For terms, ctc., address 
B. F. UNDERWOOD, 
THORNDIKE, MASS, 


Bend to OMceat l Washington St. Boston, Maro., 
TRACTS, 


I. TAXATION OF CHUROH PROPERTY, by 
James Lande © cts.; ten, 80 cta.; 
one hundred, 

U. THE BIBLE AND’ — John Welss. 


III. Tae BYMPATSY Ov — r — ** T. W. 
Higginson. Eulargod ed 


ENTALIBM, by Theodore Par- 
ker. Never before published. 


for 


V. Tun PUBLIO BOROOL as under- 
stood by a Catholic American citizen 


Amoran e O.B. AD W * a e 
and 20, 1876.) 


VI. How BHALL We Keer 1 An 
Answer in Four Parts: 1. Bunday in 
the Bible. 2. Sunday in Guoreh 
tory. 3. Boney: in the . 

Laws. The E R 
Sunday. By haries K, pple, 
Minot es E. Pratt, 


Nos, II., III., IV., V., VI., 10 ots. ench; ten 
for 60 ots.; one hundred, $3. 


RAO AND REVELATION, by W. J. Potter, 
8130. (Ten for 30 ct#.; one hundred, 


Procwmpines oy run F. R. A. ANNUAL 
Mxwrrvas for 1872, 78. 74. 78, 78, and 
N, five ota. each; 1878, forty ctr. each. 


FREEDOM AD FELLOWSHIP IN RELIGION, 
a volume of essays and addresses repre- 
senting the F. R. A. platform. §1,50. 


IN TE RESTIN G 


NEW BOOKS 
For Radical Thinkers. 


TER EPLE FOR LEARNERS, B: 
‘rofeasor at Amsterdam, an DE, 
1. 9 — — Pastor at Rotterdam, with the 
8 of Dr. A. K 


Study of the Bible, ol. I., 

Vol. II., Kings and Proph: 
New Testament. (in prepara- 
tion). Price 724% per volume. 


THE BIBLE OF TO-DAY. ey John W. 
Chadwick, Ooxntalning the princtpal results 
of the best historical 284 scienti o criticilam 
of the separate books of the Bible nod i pli 
mutual relations. 304 pages. Price $1.50. 


WHAT IS THE BIBLE? By J.T. Suudex- 
land, An attem zape rA answer the question in 
the light of the best acholareh! aye in the 
most reverent aud catholic spirit. 179 pages. 
Price $1.00. 


SHE RELIGION OF ISRAEL. From the 

‘Ita purpose ia to 

— 9 2 tatthful i an accurate acconnt of the 

results of modern research into pasty, devel- 

opment of the tish religion, 283 
pages. Price $1.00. 


SRE IR ATIONS OF THE WORLD: A 
Opala. Selected from tbe best an- 

bd — modern acripturea. with sn intro- 
uolon ga By L. Maria Child. 265 pages, 


A MODERN SYMPOSIUM, Snbjects: The 
Soul and & Future Life; The Influence u 
Morality oF a Decline in Religions Belie 
Fes rederic son fessor Hazer. 
tz James Stephen, Lord Selbourne, Canon 
Barry, the Dean of St. Paul, Duke of Argyll, 
and others, 263 pages, Price $1.25, 


THE GHOSTS: gran of Man, Woman, and 
Oblid, ete. By Col. R. G. Ingertoll (aia latest 
lectures). 232 pages. Price 81.50. Also, THE 
22 eto., esamo style. 253 Tyg Price 


THE CREED OF CHRISTENDOM: Ita 
Foundation contrasted with ite Buperatroct- 
ure, By W. Loser Grex, author of the 
Enigmas of Lyfe. Crown &yo, Complete 
and apebridged. with Inder! not in other èdi- 
tions, $1.50. 


One of the classica of Liberalism, 


B rr OF Oey sae ATOM IN ENG- 
AND. By Henry Thomas Bnckle. New 
Hog 3 3 I2mo. Cloth, 84.80. 


“Ry fur tha neatest edition published of thia 
world-wide famcus work, The complete Index 
which the 0 isiata have added certainly de- 
serves mention, It is of incalculable vaino. to 
the student.“ 


SUPERNATURAL RELIGION, ån Fu- 
gery, into the Reallty of Divine Revelation. 
printed from the Sixth English Edition, 

One large Demy Octavo volome, Cloth, Me 


Half Calf, 86 00. Will ve ready March 30. 


This Edition is complete, and the only: ces 
and corrected American Fahton, with Index. 
The Boston Edition selle at $15.50, end the Eng- 
Itoh Edition st $15.00, making this edition one- 
third the price of any other. 


THE REIGN OF THE ST01 S8. By Fred- 
erick May Holland. Oloth, I2mo. 284 pp. 
Price $1.35. 

A thoroughly accurate. well classified, and 
valuable 2 of the Stole teachings In Ja 
losophy, ethics, and religion, together wi 
fine summary of their history ea a eyetem. No 
better book on the subject can be found, 


THROUGH ROME, ON, A Memoir of 
Chrietian and Extra-Qhrietian Experience. 
By N. F. Waters, Cloth, Imo, W2 pp. $1.75. 


An able and candid book, 

Avy of the above-named books sent, post-paid, 
on recolpt of price, Address THE INDEX, 231 
Washington Street, Boston, 


SINGLE 1 BOUND VOLUMES 
OF THE I 


for the yoars ke A 1874, 1875, 1876, 1877, 
and 1878 (Vols, 2, 8,5 eT 7,8, 9) can def 
on application at ce. PRICES—vol- 
umes for 1871 and 1872, 2.50; volumes for 
1874, 1875, 1876, 1877, 1878, $3.00. Sent by ex- 

ress at the ee expense, Address 

HE INDEX, 231 Washington Street, Boston, 


INDEX AS AN 


T HE 
ADVERTISING MEDIUM, 


Testimony of one who has tried it. 


FLORENOE, Iowa, Jan, 5, 1878. 
„„ THE INDEX is the best advertising 
medinm which I have tried... 
K. G. WALKER. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Or THK 


NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE 
OF AMERICA. 


Equat Riots ty RTLITdtox. Contains 
an Historical Account of the Liberal 
Toe A a full 

nnial Con esa of berals 

Philadelphia, Ju y 1 to 4, 1876, with — 
says by ‘Abbot, James Parton, B. F. 
Underwood, and others; the Cons Consti- 
tution of the National Liberal League, 
List of Charter Members, etc., eto. 
per pp. 190. Cloth, 61.00; paper, 75 
den 


20 ADDRESS TO THE PEOPLE OF 
THE UNITED STATES, adopted at Phils- 
of the Gon July 4,1876. With Resolutions 

ngress, Extracts from Letters 
DF Datin uished ar Conatitution 

0 6 Nation T ©, oto. 

‘Adapted for gratuitous distribu tion by 

friends of the causo, Octavo, 24 

Single copies, 3 cts.; 10 copien i 15 i 


1. 


60 copies, 78 aor 106 copies, $1.64. 
8. PRIVILEGE von NoNE—JUSTICE FOR ALE, 
Contains "the N. L. L. Platform and 


Resolutions dopao at Rochester, Oct. 
26, 1877, full information how to organ- 
ize Local Leagues, ètc. Twen 

tract for the use of workers, 
copies, 5 cts.; 50 copias, 75 cta. ; 100 còp- 
les, 81.50.—N.H. This tract cannot be 
furnished at present, 


ADDRESS 


National Liberal League of America 


231 WASHINGTON Sr., BOSTON. 
FROTHINGHAM’S WORKS. 


THE RELIGION OF HUMANITY. An Es. 
say. Third Edition—Revised. Price $1.60. 


“Nobody can peruse this book without re- 

spac ect for the learning, mental bonesty and 
U in the statement of bis convi 8, 

n by eo en — tor thè bap 

al integrity and philanthropic tendency 
his spirit” — d Republican. 

“A r sincere book, the work of 
one who has read largely, studied thorough- 
ly, reflected patiently. a model of 
scholarly culture an ot 'inisnea and vigor- 
ous style." — Boston G! 


THE CHILD'S BOOK OF RELIGION. For 
Sunday-schools and Homes. Price $1.00. 


THE SAFEST CREED, AND OTHER Dis- 
OOURBES. 12m0, Cloth, $1.50, 


Not “food for babes,“ but full of sugges- 
tion for earuest and thoughtful men. 


STORIES FROM THE LIPS OF THE 

oo With Frontispiece. Cloth, 

1,00. 

“The Parables are so re-told as to absorb 
the attention of the reader, and to fasten 
upon the mind what the writer believes to 
have been the impression the Saylor meant 
to convey. It isin 2 and thought a su- 
perior book, and wilf interest alike 
and old."—Zion's Herald (Methodist), 


STORIES OF THE PATRIARCHS. With 
Frontispiece. Cloth, 81.00. 


“A work of culture and taste; it will be 
welcome to all ages, and gives the eublimest 
lessons of manhood in the — 
of a child,”"—Springfleld Repu 


BELIEFS OF THE UNRELIEVERS. A 
Lecture. 12mo, Cloth, 81.00. 


TRANSCENDENTALISM IN NEW ENG- 
LAND. A History. With sketehes and 
studies of Emerson, Alcott, Parker, Mar- 
garet Fuller, the Brook-Farm Commu- 
nity, etc, Svo, Cloth extra, with steel por- 
trait of the author, $2.60. 


THE LIFE OF THEODORE PARKER. 8yo. 
With Portrait, $3.00. 


The New York Tribune oloses s four and a 
half column review of thin book by saying: 
“It holds up a remarkable #pecimen of ro- 
bust manliness whore form and uneamentg 
can be studied with eguni advantage by 
friend and foe.” 


THE CRADLE OF THE CHRIST, A — 
in Primitive Christianity, Minetratin 
prime 2 — of the Measianto T — in 

he New Testament, as the key fo the do- 
velopment of Christianity from Jndaiem 
Octavo, Cloth, $1.75, 


Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 
THE INDEX 231 Washington St., Heston. 


gili sey aT: gle 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars a Year. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 


VOLUME 10. 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, JUNE 5, 1879. 


WHOLE No. 493. 


LIBERAL LEAGUE PLATFORM 


For the Presidential Election of 1880, 
ADOPTED AT BRUOBRESTER, N. x., OOT. 26, 1877. 


1. TOTAL SEPARATION ov CHUROA AND BTATM, to be 

teed by amendment of the United States Constitu- 

Eon: including the equitable taration of church property, 

gecularisation of the public schools, abrogation of Sabba- 

tarian laws, abolition of chaplainoies, prohibition of pub- 

lio appropriations for religious purposes, and all other 
necessary to the same general end. 

2. NATIONAL PROTEOTION VOR NATIONAL Orr, in 

nal civil, political, and religious rights; to be guar- 

anteed by amendment of the United States Constitution, 


and af through the United States courts. 
. UNI CATION THE Basis OF UNIVEBSAL 
Sura IN THIS SEOULAR REPUBLIC: to be teed 


amendment of the United States Constitution, requir- 
— every State to maintain a thoroughiy secularized poi 
lis system, and to permit no within its ta 
to up without a good elementary education. 
Arne nomination of candidates upon the above 
poned to a future Oongross of the Na- 
0. 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT 


PROPOSED AS A SUBSTITUTA FOR TEB 
FIEST AMENDMENT TO THE U, 8. CONSTITUTION. 


ARTIOLE 1. 


Spori0N 1,—Neither Con nor any State shall make 
law respecting an establishment of rell 


e people peace- 
è Government for a re- 


lio trust, in any State. 
paved of any of or her rights, privileges or capacities, 
or 


in consequence of ee 


any seot, order, or denomination whatacever. 
— 4. ngress shall have power to enforce the 
various provisions of this Article by appropriatelegisiation. 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 


Pablo money, shall be discontinued, 
8. We demand that all 1 r for odnos- 
tutiona of a sectarian character 
sball 


Cease. 
4. We demand that all ms services now sustained 
by the government shall be abolished; and especially that 
the use of the Bible in the public schools, whether ostensi- 
Diy as a text-book or avowédly as a book of religious wor- 
ship shall be prohibited, 

6. We demand that the ap 
the United States or by the 
of all ous feativals and fasta shall whol! 

g. We demand that the judicial oath in 
In all other departments of the government shall be abol- 
ished, and that simple affirmation under the pains and pen- 
alties of rjary shall be established in its stand. 

1. We Feman that all laws directly or indirectly enforo- 
ing the observance of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be re- 


aled. 
* We demand that all laws looking to the enforcement of 
“Qbristian” morality shall be abrogated, and that all laws 
shall be conformed to ther ments of natural morality, 
Fights, and impartial liberty, 
„ We demand that not only in the Constitutions of the 


practical adm 
van 

dial religion; that our entire 
ed and nistered on a purely secular basis; and that 


whatever changes shall prove necessary to this end shall be 
consistently, unflinchingly, and promptly made, 


tment, by the President of 
vernors of the various States, 
dense. 


The above is the platform of TEU INDEX, 80 far aa the 
oditor is individually concerned, But no other person, and 
De ee 

0 wt his or S . 

2 PRANCIS E. ABBOT. 


ə courte and 


“I FIGHT,” sald Osto, “not for my own liberty, 
but for my country’s,—not to live fres, but to live 
among freemen.” 

BUDDHA did not confound mere emotionalism 
with religion; "AlI that we are le the result of what 
we have thought; it la founded on our thonghts, It is 
made up of our thoughts.“ 

THe Lonpon Secular Review of May 17 says: 
“Thalassoplektoe writes that he has seen cause to 
modify his opinion of the Free Rellgionists of the 
United States, A recent paper in THE INDEX, writ- 
ten by F. A. Hinckley, bas convinced our contributor 
that Free Religion is free from the narrowness of 
spirit and theologic affirmation which Thalassoplek- 
tos had imputed to it.” TR INDEX of April 24 
contained both the essay of Mr. Hinckley and the 
article of ‘‘Thalassoplektos” alluded to. The Secular 
Review, edited by Mr. Charles Watts, ls an excellent 
journal, and shows a very candid and friendly spirit 
towards American liberals, We wish it great and 
ever increasing success. 

THE FUNERAL of William Lloyd Garrison was at- 
tended by a very large audience in the Unitarian 
church at Roxbury, May 28, and was one of the 
most impreasive occasions we ever attended. Ad- 
dresses were made by Samuel May, Lucy Stone, 
Samuel Johnson, Theodore D. Weld, and Wendell 
Phillips; and John G. Whittier contributed a poem. 
It would be impossible to convey an adequate impres- 
sion of the moral power and solemnity of such a 
scene; those who were present will never forget It, 
and those who were absent can never repair the loss. 
No greater soul than Garrison’s has arisen In the 
nineteenth century, or played a grander part in its 
history. His life ls an imperishable treasure of the 
world. 

TRR TwELFTH Annual Meeting of the Free Re- 
gious Association was a very successful occasion, all 
things considered. Measures were taken in the direc- 
tion of a more earnest and energetic furtherance of 
the movement, and the prevailing tone was one of 
increased vitality, hopefulness, and devotion. To 
the regret of all, Mr. Haliowell declined to be ro- 
elected as Treasurer; Mr, John C, Haynes gratified 
all by consenting to take the vacant place, Messrs, 
R. P. Hallowell, F. A. Hinckley, and C. D. B. Mills 
were added to the Board of Directors, and Dr. B. 
Felsenthal took the place of Dr. Isaac M. Wise in the 
list of Vice-Presidents, Otherwise the list of officers 
remains unchanged, The essays and speeches were 
strong and well received, Dr. Adler presided with 
great acceptance, and made a deep impression by the 
elevated apirit and fervor of his addresses, The re- 
porte of the convention by the local press were so 
meagre and misleading that no good purpose would 
be aubserved by reprinting them, and nothing is left 
but to walt for the Association's own pamphlet 
report. 

Tre Boston Sunday Herald of May 25, in an edi- 
torial article on The May Anniversaries,” after de- 
scribing the great contrast between these meetings as 
held a generation ago and as held now, well says: 
“To-day has almost nothing in common with twenty- 
five years ago, All the old Issues are changed, Im- 
proved, transformed, The scientific method has 
been applied to society; there has come to be a 
recognition of social laws and facts which our fathers 
never dreamed of. They never got beyond personal 
opinion; we have reached the truths which are be- 
hind the social organism. Social saclence to-day ab- 
sorba the thought of the best minds among us. The 
same la true of religion, We tolerate opinions to-day 
within the same religious body which formerly 
divided men Into cliques and parties, We see where 
each may be right, where both may be possibly 
wrong. There is a broader, healthier, more whole- 


some interpretation of spiritual facta. Men are not 
expected to agree as they once did. Common-senss 
in religion has risen above the old shibboleths, and 
no one thinks of desplalng his neighbor, or of refusing 
to associate with him, because he does not happen to 
go to the same place of worship. This is a great ad- 
vance upon the eplrit of the old May meetings. It is 
the outreach to a higher life. It Is the recognition of 
what le fundamental in society and religion. The In- 
dividual has come to be less and less. It waa only 
the other day that Mr. Frothingham delivered in New 
York the funeral oration over Individualism, and de- 
clared that it could never again run riot as it had 
done before. To-day we have reached the construc- 
tive period In American society and religion. The 
man who tears down Is not listened to. It la builders 
who are wanted, builders who construct foundations 
upon something broader than themselves. These 
May anniversaries sing the praises of societies which 
were gotten up to meet temporary lasues, and which 
are chiefly antiquarian to-day. The new age needs 
new men, and has new lasues.“ 

A CORRESPONDENT of the London Standard writes 
from Rome: The poor war-worn old hero was car- 
ried past us Into the waiting-room, and I saw many 
an eye suffused with tears, and heard many a mourn- 
ful ejaculation when the door was closed. One man 
cried ‘Dio mio! To remember the charges of cavalry 
I have seen him at the head of!’ Another, ‘The 
first time I saw him was at Naples, when he made 
his entry with King Victor Emmanuel and held a 
kingdom in the hollow of his hand!’ Another, ‘I 
was with him in France.’ Another, ‘Do you remem- 
ber the day he took the oath in the Parliament here? 
What enthusiasm! and now—he lles there!’ The 
emotion was thoronghly genuine and thoroughly 
natural. To the vast majority of the men there, he 
had been the hero of thelr youth, the incarnation of 
Itallan Independence, the captain who led them to 
victory or to defeat which Involved victory. As I 
have asid, I was among the favored few admitted 
inte the waiting-room. The litter was placed on the 
floor, and surrounded eagerly by all who had gained 
admission. The general’s face had gained a little 
color and animation since the first moment of his 
arrival. His eye was bright, his expression cheerfal, 
and his volce,—that marvellous voice which has always 
formed one of hie chief personal attractions,—al- 
though feebler than usual, had not lost its deep 
musical tone. He spoke cheerfully with one and 
another. Asked how he had borne the journey, he 
replied that he had felt better on board the boat be- 
tween Caprera and Civita Vecchia than he had felt 
for some time before. He had had a sharp rheu- 
matic attack four or five days before leaving his 
Island. The railway journey had fatigued him. 
Catching sight of Alberto Mario, he called him to 
him and thanked him for a copy of a biography of 
himaelf, which Mario had jast completed, and had 
sent to Caprera. The general had previously written 
a letter of thanka with his own hand, and he sald 
twice over, with a cordial smile, ‘Grazie, caro, grazie.’ 
Then he recognized an English lady present, and 
remembered having been at her house in Florence. 
After a second or two he inquired for the director of 


a well-known journal of Rome, and when the gentle- 


man, who was present, stepped forward, Garibaldi 
inguired, with some emphasis, whether he had re- 
celved his letter of welcome to the Queen of England, 
and belng assured that it had not only been printed, 
but copled into most of the principal journals of 
Europe, he seemed pleased. One veteran coming be- 
hind him, bent to klas his forehead, and Garibaldi, 
looking up and recognizing him, sald amilingly, Per 
dio! Mi prendete per la retroguardia l’ (you come 
upon mein the rear!) In aword, if his body was 
prostrated, his mind and his memory appeared to be 
quite clear.“ 
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League, assembled at Syracuse, October 26 and 27, 
1878, to which we were delegates, was radical! 
divided into two parties, one favoring total repeal, 
and the other opposed to such repeal, of certain laws 
of the United Statea relating to the circulation of 
obscene literature; and ` 

Waereas, The whole 4 was, by the prop- 
osition of the majority and the consent of the or- 
ity, dropped from the consideration of the present 
Congress; and 

WHEREAS, The subsequent nomination and elec- 
tion of the chief executive officers for the ensuing 
year, including the President, were made by the ma- 
jority dependent upon thelr expressed opinion on the 
question which had been thus disposed of, to the sur- 
prise and deep disappointment of the minority; and 

WHEREAS, The minority cannot but regard this 
action of the majority as a breach of faith and an 
unjust act toward the minority; therefore, 

Resolved, That we, the undersigned, protest against 
the animus, alms, and results of such proceedings, 
and hereby withdraw from the session of the Con- 
— to take such action as we may in the future 

eem advisable. 

Resolved, That we believe that the existing United 
States laws againet obscenity need to be reformed 
and amended, belng now in several particulars 
oppressive in the modes of administration and in the 

palties; yet we are In favor of proper laws, by 

tate and National Governments, against the publi- 
cation and circulation of obscene literature, tending 
to corrupt the morale of youth. 
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The Failure of Transcendentalism and 
Individualism. 


A BERMON PREACHED IN BROOKLYN, MAY 18, 1879, 


BY JOHN W. CHADWICK. 


The retirement of my-friend Octavius Frothing- 
ham from active service as a public speaker, thoug 
clearly the result of a persistent habit of over-work 
and only with a view to gathering up his energies for 
new endeavors, has furnished occasion for a consid- 
erable amount of morallzing, more or less ei cant, 
in to the failure of transcenden m and 
individualism and so on. For the most part, the 
wish has been the father of the thought. The inspi- 
ration has been similar to that which twenty years 
ago led plous men to pray that God “would put a 
hook in the jaws of Theodore Parker,“ and, when he 
too fell sick from ever-tasking, that he might never 
come back from Europe to resume his work. He 
never did; and who shall doubt that it was because 
the prayers of the faithfol were heard and ted? 

Whether Mr. Frothinghsm’s of twent 
years in New York was a failure is not a question 
am anxious to consider, thinking it quite unnecessary 
that I should. Weare told that he confessed it to 
be so in his farewell address, If he had, it would 
not be strange, for he has always had a foolish habit 
of depreciating the value of his work; but no more 
would it be true, If he has falled, how delighted 
some of hie fellow-ministers would be—some hun- 
dreds of them—to fall in the same way, He haa In- 
creased while they have decreased. I would not 
insist much on the numbers of his congregation, one 
of the largest in these citles. Solid merit can attract 
many hearers, but not so many as the antics of a 
mountebank, We must count not only heads, but 


brains. 
"The times have been 
That, when the brains were out, the man would dle, 
And there an end.” 


Such times are past. The people whom Mr. Froth- 
ingham attracted were not like the general popula- 
tion of the world in Carlyle’s estimation, “mostly 
fools,” but the intelligent and cultured, the men of 
character and force and use, the women whom such 
men admire and love. Bat Mr. Frothingham’s con- 
—.— had no cohesiveness. It dissolves with his 

eparture, Yes, such is the penalty of great abilities ; 
such the compliment men naturally pay to them. 
Weiss had just gone upon a longer voyage, or he might 
have filled the vacant place and drawn about him 
friends after his own genius. Bat Mr. Frothing- 
ham’s society had no organization for benevolent ac- 
tivity. Here was a real defect, and so far as Mr. 
Frothingham acknowledged fallure it was in this 
particular, promising amendment on hie return. But 


It was s defect of his excellence,“ —he was so much 
beside, that for him to have been a man of organiz- 
ing genius would have been over-welght. And it la 
not as if benevolent organization were exclusively 
ecclesiastical, The preaching of Mr. Frothingham 
bas inspired men to be social and sanitary reformers, 
not of the profeesional type, but practical. But the 
success of a preacher hardly admits of measurement. 
Who shall tell of what has been effected by the 
spoken and printed sermons of my noble friend? 
of how the whole world has been transfigured for 
men and women in the light of his thought, thetr 
homes made more sacred, thelr business more di- 
vine, thelr sorrows more endurable, and death itself 
a monitor and friend? I can prove nothing here, but 
I am well assured that If we could follow home the 
thoughts of this eloquent preacher into his hearers’ 
lives we should find there was no failure but of the 
stupid and malicious to comprehend a talent and s 
consecration infinitely greater than their own. 

But even if Mr. Frothingham had failed, I do not 
see how this would prove the failure of transcenden- 
talism. Trauscendentalism is more than any one 
man, even if that one man happens to be a transcen- 
dentallet, as Mr. Frothingham was not. And how 
the failure of transcendentalism can be inferred from 
the failure of one who was not & transcendentallat 
is more than I can see. Mr. Frothingham was once 
a transcendentalist, but he has not been one for the 
last dozen years, I remember wel! that nearly four- 


teen years ago he wrote a review of Mill’s review of 


Hamilton in which he sided with the former against 
the latter, with sensationalism against transcenden- 
tallsm; and ever since the average tendency of hia 
thought and apeech has been in these directions. 
The masters whom he has served for the last dozen 
ears have not been Kant and Fichte, but Mill and 
pencer and Comte. Tou have his Life of Theodore 
Parker and his History of Transcendentalism to 
witness that he definitely broke with transcendental- 
ism and became an expértentlalist, an evolutionist, 
In view of these facta, it ia a pitiful commentary on 
the journallatic wisdom of the time that his pretended 
failure should be set down as the failure of tranacen- 
dentalism. The failure of Martin Luther (if he had 
failed) might with equal justice have been taken as a 
sign of the fallure of the Roman Catholic Church. 
am no transcendentalist, any more than Mr. 
Frothingham. As the negro-pilot anid, I have got 
past that star.“ But my recollection ia too vivid of 
the light which It once shed upon my way ever to 
hear it epoken of contemptuously without a pang. It 
is an amusing commentary on the requiem which has 
been chaunted over the remalns of transcendentallem, 
that, while Mr. Frothingham himself is not a tran- 
scendentalist, golng away he leaves behind him 
Mr. Felix Adler, who ts a transcendentall-t pure and 
simple, an enthusiastic disciple of Immanuel Kant, 
the greatest of all transcendentallsts. And the king- 
dom of Mr. Adler's transcendentallam suffere vio- 
lence, and the violent take it by force. The increas- 
ing multitade of his hearers has obliged him to seek 
a larger place of meeting. And while transcenden- 
tallsm has been held up to special scorn as inimical 
to organization, Mr. Adler evinces a genius for or- 
ganization that compela the admiration of the moat 
orthodox. The truth Is, that organizing force is not 
a matter of philosophy, but a matter of tem ent. 
There la nothing in transcendentalism as such that 
recludes constructive, organizing ability. In with- 
olding from any serious attempts at organization 
hereto: orar Mr. Frothingham has but respected the 
Umits of hia genius. Let him come back and at- 
tempt to transcend these limits, and then he may be 
charged with failure with some show of truth. 

Js transcendentalism à failure? You may think 
that I am bound to say s0 because I do not count 
myself a transcendentalist any longer. But I am 
not, any more than the voyager to Europe is bound 
to account his voyage a failure because he is no 
longer on the seas; any more than I am bound to 
account my childhood a failure because I am no 
longer a child. A form of thought, an institution, 
need not be a finality in order not to be a failure. If 
it is a necessary step, no matter how provisional It is, 
to predicate failure of it Is absurd. And transcen- 
dentalism was à necessary step in the advance of hu- 
man thought. Compared with the sensatlonal phi- 
losophy which it superseded, it was a great advance. 
Transcendentalism le so-called because its leading 
doctrine is that there are ideas In the mind that tran- 
scend experiénce. 8 to the philosophers 
before Kant, the individual mind was, to begin with, 
a tabula rasa, a sheet of white paper. It must rely 
upon sensation and reflection for avery idea. Then 
came Kant and demonstrated that chere are certain 
ideas in the mind (of space and time and cause and 
soon) which seem to have a deeper root than indi- 
vidual sensation and reflection, ideas transcending 
experience, Here was no final truth, but an error 
nearer to the truth than the blank-paper theory of 
Locke and Condillac. It is true that we have Ideas 
n individual experience; lt is not true 
that these Ideas transcend all experience; that thex 
are ap eg from mind as mind, as transcenden- 
tallem affirmed. How then account for these ideas? 
The philosophy of experience answers, By hereditary 
experience; by the experience of innumerable gener- 
ations of ancestors organized in us. This ls the dom- 
{nant philosophy of the present time, the philosophy 
of evolution. As a necessary half-way house be- 
tween this and the old sensationalism, wherein the 
buman mind took rest and comfort for a little time, 
transcendentalism was far enough from being s 
failure. 4 

But thie abstract account of transcendentaliam 
fails to do any sort of justice to the movement of 
thought and life to which this name has been applied, 
Labels,“ says John Morley, are devices for saving 
talkative persons the trouble of thinking.“ Systems 
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of philosophy have their typical character, but the 


type is seldom perfectly realized in any individual 
exponent. The transcendentallem of Kant is not 
that of Fichte, and that of Fichte is not that of 
Hegel, and that of Emerson le not that of Parker. 
Kant is the transcendentalist par excellence, but there 
le no warrant in his system for Theodora Parker's 
positive assertion of the intuitional certainty of God 
and immortality and the moral law. Systems are 
plastic in the hands of different men, so that to say 
that a man {a a transcendentallet is to give very little 
valuable Information concerning him, Schelling and 
Feuerbach were both transcendentallsts; and while 
the former found in transcendentalism a satisfactory 
basis for the whole orthodox, supernatural system, 
the latter found in it an equally satisfactory basis 
for the most destructive radicalism that has yet been 
broached. But take examples nearer home. What 
two mon seeking and finding public audience at the 
resent time differ more widely than Felix Adler and 
oseph Cook, the Boston “‘lectureship’? And yet 
not only are they both ardent transcendentalists, but 
they both appeal to Kant as the great typical tran- 
scendentallet who farnishea the norm or rule by 
which allf pretended or imagined transcendentalism 
is to be measured and proved true or false. But 
while Felix Adler le a radical of the radicals, Joseph 
Cook finds vicarious atonement and everlasting 
unishment in the nature of things.“ Could we 
ve any better proof of the absurdity of thinking 
that we have told all about a man when we haye 
labelled him a tranecendentallet? 

The Ptolemaic system of astronomy, which re- 
garded the earth as the centre of the aldereal uni- 
verse, waa radically false, and yet It was a good work- 
ing-system, and upon it, as s basis, an immense 
amount of astronomical truth was discovered, The 
case of transcendentalism has been similar, The 
comparative falseness of its fundamental Idea —trutha 
in the mind transcending all experience—has not 

revented ite often proving a working-syatem. 

he literature of transcendentaliem is a mine of great 
ideas, of inspiring thonghta. Many of {ta deliver- 
ances, although not literally true, have a symbolic 
truth which Is beyond all praise. It has been the 
fortune of trauscendentallam to be Illustrated by a 
much tor vet of men than experientialism can 
eo far t,—men of the poetic peng who 
have given to thonght that stamp of beauty which 
endears it to our hearts. Few men, even the test, 
are entirely consistent lu thelr thought. Plato had 
always been regarded as a pure Ideallet until Mr. 
Grote arrived and argued with some plaualbility that 
he was nothing of the sort. And very likely much 
of the value of transcendentalism is In its Inconslat- 
ency. What is Iikeller, however, is that the greatest 
minds are aware vital syntheses of traths expressed 
by different and opposing systema of philosophy. It 
la a notable fact t Prof. Tyndall, who is as far es 
possible from being a transcendentalist In hie avowed 
philosophy, can find atext In Mr. Emerson for any- 
thing he wants to say. He is always quoting him. 
Is it because Emerson is Inconslstent ? Nay, rather 
it ia because the orbit of his mind ls wider than the 
paths of all the philosophical systems. As Grote has 
claimed Plato for positive science, so I doubt not 
some future Grote will make a similar claim for 
Emerson. But what ls true is that the man is more 
than either system, positive or transcendental, and 
more than both of them together. 

The charge of fallure against tranecendentalism, 
even if it had nothing more to do, might well be met 
by an enumeration of the names which have illus- 
trated {ts history In the past. Fallure la surely not 
the fitting epitaph for a system which has fed the 
hopes and stirred the enthusiasm and Inspired the 
wills of such men as Kant and Fichte, Goethe and 
Carlyle, Parker and Emerson, It may be superseded, 
but to be superseded ia not to fall. How soon are 
these spring days to be superseded by the refalgent 
summer! But does this mean they are to fail? 

Firat the blade, then the ear, then the fall corn in 
the ear.“ 

But transcendentalism has not yet done all its 
work. It isa remarkable commentary on the howl 
of satisfaction over ita decline and fall, in certain 
quarters, that transcendentallsm ls to-day the piloa 
ophy of the higher ortħodoxy everywhere, Thirty 
and forty years ago, orthodoxy heaped its head with 
cumes black and foul. That was when it was the 
policy of orthodoxy to affirm the natural imbecility 
of the human mind, in order that the supernatural 
revelation might be glorified the more, But now it 
is the policy of orthodoxy to affirm that man is nst- 
urally religious, that Christianity is a republication 
of natural religion. And 80 transcendentalism, 
which ie itself a sort of private revelation, comes in 
for all the cake and kisses; and sensationalism, which 
was the fortress of orthodoxy forty years ago, comes 
in for all the kicks and cuffs, Even Dr, McCosh of 
Princeton, imported from Scotland on purpose to do 
battle with American Infidelity, Is one of the dought- 
lest of transcendentalists. Do I regret or blame this 
-endency? I do neither. I rejoice In it. It ie a 
tendency ; and while it tends to something better, It 

tends from something not so good. Doubtless the 
experientialism of the present time Is an Imperfect 
System of philosophy. Doubtless it will be snper- 
seded bya more perfect, In course of time, When 
this has come to pass, orthodoxy will be experiential 
as it ia now transcendental. For it haa always been 
the habit of orthodoxy to conform Itself to each 
new system of philosophy lu tarn, always however 
waiting till the best thought of the time has made 
some now advance, and then embracing that from 
which it ia receding. 

So much for the failure of transcendentallsm. In 
the past it has Inspired a splendid literature, a noble 
life; it has been illastrated by a host of glorions 
names; it has prepared the way for a system of phi- 


losophy which takes up Into Itself all that was best 
In it; and it le still the vivifying, parifylng principle 
of the highest orthodox thinklng of’ the 2 time. 
If this ls failure, what would be success 

In connection with the e that transcendental- 
fam is a failure, we have heard the doom and death 
of Individualism much Inelsted on. Of this, also, Mr. 
Frothingham has been held up as a terrible example. 
And in his farewell address there were some words 
which bigotry and malice have easily construed into 
a confession of the failure of individualism and his 
own individualistic position. But. rightly interpreted, 
these words were no confession of failure, but a song 
of triumph. The speaker said substantially, Individ- 
ualism, like transcendentallem, has done its work,—a 
necessary work, a work of destruction, of disintegra- 
tion, of separation man from man. But now the 
time has come for a new Integration of which acience 
shall be the controlling principle, Individualiam has 
made churches of two, churches of one,“ in Emer- 
son's memorable phrase. But now upon the basis of 
social science men will come together {nto new soci- 
eties, or churches if you will, and work together for 
thelr mutual and for the common good. Here cer- 
tainly was no confession of failure, Here was, if 
anything, a too confident estimate of the work already 
done. I wish I could believe with Mr. Frothingham 
that supernaturajism is as good as dead. But when 
he comes back to us I fear that he will find his 
former occupation is not gone; that there fs still fight- 
ing as well as bullding to ba done, and that, like the 
rebuilders of Jerusalem's walls, with the trowel in 
one hand we must bold fast the spear In the other. 

But, quite apart from an that Mr. Frothing- 
ham has done or falled to do, is individualism a 
failure? Like transcendentalism, it is more than any 
man. Its failure or success does not depend on the 
failure or success of any one person, however gifted, 
Is individualism a failure? Alas, what ls Individual- 
ism? If we could all upon a definition, It 
would be a good deal easier to determine whether It 
ia a fallure or not. But as I read the various dis- 
courses that have been written on this head, I find 
that {ndividualism does not mean the same thing to 
A and B and C. Some writers speak of It as equiva- 
lent to transcendentallem; but this ia certainly mis- 
leading. There ls abroad a spurious 8 
ism the presence of which is indicated by an enor- 
mous tilism, the victim of which denies the 
infallibiiity of the pope only to assert bla own. He 
talks a great deal about his intuitions, and by his 
intuitions he is very apt to mean his notions, his 
whims, his idiosyncrasies. He is never so sure of 
anything as when hecan give no reason for it, but 
simply thinks it so because he thinks it se.” If this 
Is what le meant b7 individualism, it ls undoubtedly a 
failure. Not that it falls of finding representatives, or 
ie likely to at any early day, bat that it fails of pro- 
ducing any good of personal character or social use. 
Do not waste your time upon people who can only 
tell you about this and that, that it seems so to 
them, or that they “have a kind of fealing’’ that it 
iu 80 or ao. This sort of individualism will be more 
and more a failure, as it deserves to be, as we pay It 
lese and leas attention. 

Another and much higher meaning of individual- 
iam, as the word is frequently used, is individuality. 
By individuality I moan that which differences man 
from man, which makes you youand meme. Tran- 
scendentalism has indeed been the prophet of individ- 
uality. It has been this naturally enough. The 
tendency of institutions has been to dwarf the indi- 
vidaal, to make all men alike. The Church and the 
political party have always been averse to men and 
women thinking for themselves. But to the tran- 
scendentallat, a man’s own soul has been his private 
organ of the Holy Spirit. He has opposed himself to 
imitation and conformity. Emerson has returned a 
thousand times to the assault, and not once too often. 
But the transcendentalist has not monopolized the 
defence of individuality. John Stuart Mill’s book 
On Liberty la one of the moat eloquent pleas for indi- 
viduality that was ever written, and he was as far as 
possible from being a trauscendentallst. He shows 
that any community which does not encourage indi- 
viduality of thought and life tends to "fixity of 
type” and to stagnation. Individuality or China: 
take your choice, 

If individualism were individuality, I should be 
tempted to say of it as some one said of the failure of 
Ch 1 affirmed by Mr. Abbot, ‘‘It has not been 
tried,” e have had plenty of imitation, plenty of 
conformity; we have not had mach individuality. 
Not many people think and act from themselves 
after their own genius, They go with their charch, 
their party, their set. They obey the tyranny of 
fashion. this orders that women shall give op a 
comfortable and healthy style of dress for an uncom- 
fortable and unhealthy style, not one woman in a 
thousand has the courage to refuse obedience, But 
when the failure of Indlyiduallam is spoken of, the 
failure of Individuality ls not intended, So far us 
tried, this has not falled of producing a more excel- 
lent society. ‘The goda divided man into men,“ the 
gay lng is, that he might be more helpful to himself.“ 

By individualism, as frequently spoken of, is meant 
a tendency to isolation, to withdrawal from churches 
and parties, to distrust of Institutions and of organli- 
zatlons. When the failure of individualism is apoken 
of, it is most commonly in the sense which I now in- 
dicate. It is not strange that Individualism of this 
sort should be aseoclated with transcendentalism. 
Mr. Emerson is our great American tranecendentalist, 
and thie sort of Individualiam has bean eminently 
characteristic of his thought and purpose. He haa said 
many hard things of institationa, of parties and 
churches, In his quiet way. Have they been any too 
hard? I think not. He has aaid that society a a 
conspiracy E — the manhood of every one of its 
members. There is a good deal of truth in that. 


One gets tired in the political sphere of choosing the 
leas of two evils. would choose that which ts 

ood. T was told that I must vot for Grant or Gres- 
ey. I preferred not voting at all. If God cannot get 
along without some moral indirection on my part I 
am sorry for him, but I cannot help him out. But I 
do not believe he has to fetch the pump with dirty 


water. 

Has individualism in this sense of aloofness, of 
distrust of institutlona, been a failure? It has 
failed in many individual cases. Not long ago I met 
in social-wige one of the most tremendous protest- 
ants of thirty years ago. And lo, his shirt-front was 
the most expansive In the company; his manner, that 
of the moat inveterate diner-out. Can lt be possi- 
ble, I asked my friend, that that is So-and-So 5, 
„Ves, paid he; that volcano has barned out. 
And so has many another. Men get tired of pro- 
testing. It is easier to go with the crowd than to 
make head againstit, But has this protesting indl- 
vlduallam been a failure on the whole? It has built 
up neither churches nor parties, It has made 
“churches of two, charchea of one.” This goes 
without the saying. Bat this does not necessarily 
mean fallure. as not this protesting, isolating In- 
dividualiam brought forth a plentiful crop of noble 
individual lives, such as have been tonic to the com- 
munities which have imbibed thelr wholesome bitter- 
ness? I belleve that it hus done so. 

It does not mean failure, If now the time for this 
protesting, isolating individualism has gone by. It 
mesns that It has done its work, so that men and 
women can come together into honest fellowship 
come er without surrendering their rights A 
individual thought, thair toob of 1 antes 
come ther without belng a ng less 
best i If we = soka 10 pore d s pam — * 
I am aa glad as an „ Boti am no 
Mr. Frochingham that 2 have done so, We have 
to some extent. But ln many a town and village it 
ia atill more religions to stay at home on Sunday 
morning, or even to go 4-fishing, than to go to church. 
You will remember the saying I have often read to 
you, To worship in a temple not your own is mere 
flattery.” 

But maa is a gregarious animal. He does not like 
to isolate himself. And he need not. The — 
of two, churches of one,” will become churches o 
many, if men will stand on their own ground, and 
Invite othera to come and stand with them. Be not 
a partisan, but use the political ty as you Th. a 
waun to, take yon as far as you choose to go. en 
leave It for another. 

Protesting Indlvlduallam la not a finallty. The ua 
churched must be churched again. Bat not in ne 
old churches, Not, at any rate, till they make mn 
entrance doors so high that a man can walk into 
them erect. Individualism has liberated the atome. 
Now for the electrie current whose vibrations shall 
unite them in a new order and leave every — as 
much a man after the organizing impulse as be he 

A selfish ind!vidualism—how often do we hear 
ous of ener "Wa belong ta gach other, Bat we 
one of another. a belong a 
can sometimes be most helpful by withdrawing from 
the crowd, by living our own life. 

“He that feeds men serves but few; 
He ger ves all who dares be true. 


We have not yet exhausted the meanings of the 
word individualism, My friend Francis Abbot are 
for a long time had the reputation of belng the a 
individualistic of men. He has stood almost u * 
In his position of direct, . antagoniam a 
Christianity as he understands it. But latterly, in~ 
dividualism seems to have taken the place of Chriet- 
ianity in his distrastful and disparaging reg 
Week after week he returns to the assault with me 
bated vigor. But the Individualism against which he 

es such relentless war has no necess rslaton, 
so far as I can see, with any particular p propice 
system. For this Individualism ie simply ao J 
anlam, the denial of all moral responsibility, the de- 
thronement of conscience, and the setting-up of 
God wish-and-whim upon the vacant seat. To 1 2 
little more concrete, tha Peat oe Rented . 
Abbot is O ing are the people who 
the law prohibiting the sending of indecent puree 
through the mails, and who are foand claiming for 
themselves the right to marry and unmarry and re- 
marry ss often and 28 many a¢ they please. The Ae” 
istence of auch people is effered to us me s prod! tal 
the lallure of individualism and of transcendental- 
jam, As for the last, it is my personal conviction 
that so far as this moral ne has any ê 
philosophical affinities, they are with marialan. 
rather than with transcendentalism. But 1 do not 
lleve that any philosophical system can be pala 15 
sponsible for these miserable vagaries, and I believe 
that it la treating them far too respectfully to allow 
them any such warraft. The devil can quote Script- 
ure to hla purpose, and if a man wants to have 
fling,” as a certain noisy pietlet said he would if there 
wasn't any future life, he will find justification in 
one system of philosophy as well aa in another. 
. The Individualism of Mr. Abbot's hatred and con- 
tempt is the right of private judgment in morally. 
But I do not believe t the trouble with Mr. Ab- 
bot’s antinomians is that they rely too éxcluslvely 
apon their private judgment and not enough on 
what he calls the consensus of the competent. I be- 
lieve It is that, Instead of asking, What ought I to 
do?” they ask, “What may I do?’ Or that having, 
with those first thoughts which in morality are al- 
ways best, perceived that certain things are right 
and others wrong, they have begun to argue about 
them, and have, of course, come to the conclusion 
that they were at first mistaken, Jesus said, “Why 
even of yourselves judge ya not what is right?’ 
Let a man endeavor to do this, and I am not afrald 
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that he will ever go far away from the right path. 
There is no egotism here, Pare individualism ia ont 
of the question. ether or not conscience is the 
voice of our Father God, it le certainly, as Prof. 
Clifford said, the voice of our father Man, the voice 
of innumerable generations, It is not we that speak, 
but these that speak in us. Our own Inner volee ia 
itself a consensus of the competent. True, in doubt- 
ful cases we must correct this inner voice by the 
best helps that we can get In the community, But 
seldom, I imagine, will the Inner volce be shamed by 
any from without. Jesus sald, “Unless your right- 
eousness exceed that of the Scribes and Pharisees, ye 
shall in nowise enter the kingdom of heaven,” 
The Scribes and Pharisees were “the competent“ 
of that day and generation. Really exercise your 
“right of private judgment,“ really ask, What ought 
I to do?” not, What may I do?’ and you will not 
find the command of your own heart any lesa exigent 
than that of the most competent In the community, 

Ido not believe that any sane person ever sent in- 
decent matter through the mails or committed adul- 
tery from a sense of duty, from exercising the right 
of private heir in morality. Emerson says, 
“The populace think that your rejection of popular 
standards is a rejection of all standards, and mere 
antinomianism; and the bold sensualist will use the 
name of philosophy to gild hia crimes. But the law 
of consciousnesa abides.... It denies the name of 
duty to many offices that are called duties..,. But 
if any one imagines that this law ts laz, let him keep 
ita commandment one day.” 

I am, then, bound to say that while fully sympa- 
thizing with Mr. Abbot in his distrust of those who 
are disposed to make their whims and lusts the mesas- 
ure of their liberty, I have no sympathy with him in 
his attempt to fasten the odium of thelr condact 
upon either transcendentalism or Individualism. 

e philosophy of Kant, of Fichte, of Emerson, of 
Parker, cannot be held responsible for any criminal 
offence. lt may be made the excuse for an ignoble 
deed, but it has never been the inapiration. I be- 
Neve not only in the right of private judgment in 
morality, but in the duty of such private judgment, 
It may not be the highest judgment possible, but It 
is the best for you and me. Actions become un- 
moral when they are done for any other reason than 
because we aee them to be right. From every out- 
ward testimony, let us appeal to thia still amall volce, 
this oracle in the breast. It will not lead astray. 
It will not be soft with us. Sometimes It will be 
ey stern and rough. It is the clarified result of 
half a milllon years of moral energy. Clarify it still 
further by all present helps, but in the laat event 
obey it absolutely, though you should die for it. If 
this is moral individuallsm, it never yet has failed. 
It never will. Let us invite each other to the utter- 
most obedience to thia inward law. ; 


“O God within, so close to me 
That every an is PINa, 
Be judge, be friend, be father still, 
And in thy heaven reign. 
Thy heaven is mine, my very soul; 
hy words are sweet and strong; 
They fill my inward silences 
th music and with song. 


“They send me challenges to right, 
And loud rebuke my in; 
They ring my bells of victory, 
They breathe my ‘Peace, be still; 
They avar Seem to Bay ‘My child, 
* y Seek 2 nome aay? 
ow journey inward to thyself, 
And listen by the way á 


WILLIAM LLOYD. GARRISON. 


SKETCH OF HIS LIFE AND REMARKABLE OAREER.—SIS LONG 
AND HARD FIGHT AGAINST SLAVERY.—HIS WORK AA AN 
EDITOR AND AN AGITATOR.—EXOITING TIMES BECALLED, 


William Lloyd Garrison was born in Newburyport, 
Mass., Dec. 12, 1804, in the house, now standing on 
School Street, next the chapel of the Old South 


Church. He was of provincial parentage, r in 
worldly goode, but posseselng ambition and great 
nat energy of mind, At the age of thirteen 


years he was apprenticed by Mr. Ezekiel Bartlett, 
with whom he boarded, to a cabinet maker, Moses 
Short, in Haverhill; but so thoroughly homesick did 
he become that his kind-hearted employer allowed 
him to leave and return to his home in Newburyport. 
Here he noticed an advertisement for a boy wanted, 
and entered the office of the Herald of that city as 
an apprentice, graduating therefrom in December, 
1825, when he had reached the age of twenty-one 
ears. He then began his editorial career on the 
ee Press of Newburyport, which he endeavored 
to make true to ita name—entirely free and inde- 
pendent in Its utterances; but as the paper's con- 
stituency was malnly a partisan one, the subscrip- 
tion list rapidly fell off, and Mr. Garrison's first 
journalistic effort proved a fipancial fallure. He 
Was next connected with The Philanthropist, a tem- 
perance paper published in Boston, but soon left to 
engage in the publication and editorship of the 
Journal of the Timea in Bennington, Vt. is Was 
In 1828. In assuming the editorial control of the 
paper, Mr. Garrison in bis firat issue announced that 
the paper would be independent In the broadest and 
stoutest signification of the term; that it should be 
trammelled by no interest, biased by no sect, awed 
by no power. He distinctly avowed that he had 
ose objects in view which he should parsue 
through life, whether in that place or elsewhere, 
Those three objects were—‘‘the suppression of in- 
temperance and its associate vices, the gradual 
emancipation of ay slave in the republic, and the 
perpetuity of national peace.”” He pledged himself 
that what might be wanting In vigor ahould be made 
up in zeal. It was about that time that Mr. Garrison 
had met in Boston Mr. Benjamin Lundy, of Balti- 
more, then on his first tour to the Eastern States In 


the service of the slave, and had been moved by the 

t reasonings and tender appeals of that tireless 
and disinterested champion of the oppressed race in 
a manner that, as Mr. Garrison himself acknowl- 
edged, had great Influence In early directing his 
thoughts and energies to the cause of emancipation. 
The fearless utterances of Mr. Garrison in his paper 
elicited the warmest commendations from Mr. Lundy, 
who urged him to go to Baltimore, assuring him that 
he could wield a wider influence there; and In the lat- 
ter part of 1829 Mr. Garrison abandoned the Journal 
of the Times, and became associated with Mr. Lundy 
In the publication of the Genius of Universal Eman- 
ctpation in Baltimore, 

In this new field Mr, Garrison was brought Into 
more immediate contact with slavery; and yet hia 
utterances were no less decided and strong, stil] pro- 
claiming bie unrelenting hoatility to slavery, Intem- 
perance, and war. Although at first he had looked 
with favor on the colonization scheme ag an auxil- 
lary to abolition” deserving encouragement, yet ut- 
terly Inadequate alone, a short residence in Baltl- 
more and a fuller acquaintance with the spirit and 
purposes of its advocates soon led him to discard and 
denounce it, and from that time onward to become 
one of its most uncompromising foes. He claimed 
that slaves were entitled to complete and immediate 
emancipation. The outrages of the slave system, 
which Mr. Garrison had the opportunity of witness- 
Ing with bie own eyes after taking ap his residence 
in Baltimore, doubtless quickened bis mind and 
heart to ita wickedness, and his denunciation of it 
was all the more unequivocal and scathing. The sub- 
ject, however, which more particularly stirred his 
soul and fired hia indignation, and which called forth 
his fiercest anathemas, was the inter-state slave trade. 
In the prosecution of this general traffic, an incident 
and illustration soon occurred which especially ex- 
cited his feelings and called forth his sternest re- 
bukes. The captain of a yessel owned by Captain 
Todd, of his own native town of Newburyport, took, 
with the owner's consent, a cargo of slaves for the 
New Orleans market. In consequence of Mr, Gar- 
rison’s unmeasured words of condemnation of this 
act, both a civil and a criminal sult were instituted 
against him. He was tried, convicted, and his sen- 
tence embraced both Imprisonment and fine. The 
knowledge of this excited a good deal of feeling 
among the philanthropists of the time. The munifi- 
cent and earnest friend of the slave, Mr. Arthur 
Tappan of New York, at once came to Mr. Garri- 
son’s rescue and paid the fine, but Mr. Garrison 
suffered an incarceration of seven weeks, when he 
was set free. Thereafter Mr. Garrison became the 
uncompromising foe, not only to slavery, but to 
everything that opposed Itself between him and the 
object of his determined hostility, Nothing was 
too high or too low, nothing too ming or too sacred 
to escape his fierce denunciations. Even from the 
Baltimore jail he sent forth a letter in which he 
atraigned the law and the arbitrary conduct of the 
court. ‘Is It,“ he asked, supposed by Judge Brice 
that his frowne can intimidate me, or his sentence 
stifle my volce on the subject of oppression? He 
does not know me. So long as a Providence 
1 me strength and intellect, I will not cease to 

eclare that the existence of slavery in this coun 
is a foul reproach to the American name; nor will 
hesitate to proclaim the guilt of kidnappers, slavery 
abettors, or slave owners, wherever they may reside 
or however high they may be exalted. I am only 
the alphabet of my task; time shall perfect a useful 
work. It is my shame that. I have done so little for 
the people of color; yea, before God I feel humbled 
that my feelings are so cold and my language so 
weak, A free white victim must be sacrificed to 
opda the eyes of the nation, and to show the tyranny 
of our laws, I expect and am willing to be perse- 
cuted, imprisoned, and bound for 2 the 
rights of my colored countrymen, and I should de- 
serve to be a slave if I shrank from that danger.” 

This violent individual demonstration was, how- 
ever, but significant of the general feeling and policy 
toward this anti-slavery sheet and ita heroic conduct- 
ors; and the opposition which they met had the effect 
of drawing from their support muy, who at firet 
profeased themeelves thelr friends, The result was 
that they had finally to succumb so far to the popu- 
lar pressure as to dissolve partnership; and the paper 
was changed from a weekly to a monthly journal. 
They parted, however, the firmest of friends, though 
differing in some respects in their opinions. After 
his liberation from prison, in June, 1830, Mr. Gar- 
rison proceeded north, delivering a coarse of anti- 
slavery lectures in New York, Philadelphia, New 
Haven, Hartford, Boston, and other cities and towns 
in New England. In these lectures he severely 
arraigned the colonization scheme, which had ob- 
tained a strong hold on the confidence and * 
of the churches and benevolent societies of the 
North, and appealed to all churches to engage at 
once in the work of immediate emancipation, as 
a duty of the people and the right of the slave, 
These views gained comparatively few sympathizers, 
and in many cases he was positively refused the use of 
churches for the delivery of his lectures. In August 
of the same year, he iseued proposals for the publi- 
cation of a journal to be called The Liberator, in 
the city of Washington; but he afterward decided 
to publish the paper in Boston, because he belſeved 
that a greater revolution In public sentiment was to 
be effected in the free States, and particularly in 
New England, than in the South. He says: I 
found contempt more bitter, detraction more relent- 
leas, prejudice more stubborn, and apathy more 
frozen |in the North] than amang, alaye-owners 
themselves.“ In eatablishing The Liberator, Mr. 
Garrison announced that he should not array him- 
self as the political partisan of any man, and that 
In defending the great cause of human rights he 


wished to derive the asalstance of all religions and 
of all parties.” Many, however, who had become 
deeply Interested in his efforts deemed his language 
too severe and vituperative, and some of his most 
intimate friends often remonstrated with him. But 
he replied, in his paper: But is there not cause for 
severity? I will be as harsh as truth, and as uncom- 
promising as justice. On this subject I do not wish 
to speak or write with moderation. I will not equly- 
ocate—[ will not excnae—I will not retract a single 
inch—anp I WILL BE HEARD, The apathy of the 
people ls enough to make every statue — rom its 
pedestal, and to hasten the resurrection of the dead.“ 

Mf. Garrison's partner In the publication of The 
IAberator was Mr, Isaac Knapp, a printer, like him- 
self, and also a native of the same town, The paper 
was started without a single subscriber. Appealing, 
as It did, to no party, sect, or Interest for recognition 
or support, It was a marvel that the journal lived at 
all. Both editor and printer labored hard and fared 
meagrely. The very audacity and evident earnest- 
ness of the young agitator’s undertaking, at a time 
when almost the whole people had come to acquiesce 
in the trlumphs of the slave power, while from his 


‘attic he told the nation that he was in earnest and 


would be heard, aroused attention and caused the 
paper to sell. The slavebolders of the Sonth, even, 
were reached by the power of his words, and were 
stung to madness. Before the close of the first year 
of the publication of the paper, the Vigilance Asso- 
clation of Columbia, S. C., offered a reward of $1500 
for the conviction of any one detected in selling the 
aper in that State, The corporation of Georgetown, 
n the District of Columbia, made it a penal offence 
for any free person to take the paper from the post- 
office, the offender, in case of not being able to pay 
the fine, to be sold into alavery for four months, 
The legislature of Georgia offered à reward of $5000 
for the arrest and conviction of the publisher. The 
influence of The Liberator in the North, however, 
continued to grow and spread rapidly. Nine years 
after ita establishment, there were nearly two thou- 
sand anti-slavery societies, with a membership of 
some two hundred thousand. The Garrison party, 
however, not finding the hearty coöperation a 
ready acquiescence In thelr more extreme sentiments 
and methods, elther in Church or in State, soon 
arrayed themselves in antagonism to the leading 
Influences of both. The result was a final dlerup- 
tion of the National Antl- Slavery Society, Garrison 
and his small body of followers forming one division. 
Those who followed Garrison did not comprise mors 
than one-fifth of the anti-slavery societies then ex- 
isting, and these were confined wholly to New Eng- 
land, and mostly to Eastern Massachusetts. Nor did 
thelr numbers increase saying the conflicts of the 
TET ea twenty years; and it is doubtfal whether, 
in 1860, when Mr. Tincan was elected bya vote of 
nearly two millions, on a clearly-defined aud distinct 
{gene with the slave power, thera were more aboli- 
tlonlste of that school than at the time the American 
Anti-Slavery Soclaty was rent in twain. 

In the spring of 1833, the New England Anti- 
Slavery Soclety deputed Mr. Garrison to visit Eng- 
land, to disabuse the British mind of the favorable 
impressions that had been formed of the Coloniza- 
tion Soclety. Eliot Cresson had already been there 
three years in the interest of the latter society, and 
upon Mr. Garrison's arrival he at once challenged 
Cresson to meet him for public discussion. The col- 
onization champion, however, discreetly declined the 
challenge. Mr. Garrison delivered several addresses, 
and succeeded in so turning the current of anti- 
slavery sentiment there, that, although a Coloniza- 
tlon Zoclety was formed there, it existed only in 
name, and exerted but little influence, Before Mr. 
Garrison’s return, a number of the most eminent 
English anti-slavery advocates tasued a vigorous pro- 
test against the aime and methode of the Coloniza- 
tion Society. Mr. Garrison's success In England 
only Intensified the feeling against him and his fol- 
lowers, on the part of the colonizationists here, 
which Included many eminent public men, like 
Clay, and many sincere eri of slavery; and 
the feeling grew so bitter that many lawless deeds 
were committed as a consequence of the excitement. 
It was in the heat of this excitement that the now 
historical scene of mob violence occurred in Boston, 
when Mr. Garrison was made its victim. The story 
has been oftén told, and is famillar to all. The occa- 
sion was the announcement that on the 21st of Octo- 
ber, 1835, the Boston Female Anti-Slavery Soclety 
would hold a meeting at their hall on Washington 
Street. On the morning of that day, . 
handbills were circulated and threats freely utte 
Appeals were made to the city authorities for pro- 
tection, Instead of that, these women were reminded 
that they gave the city officiala a great deal of trouble. 
It was announced that George Thompson, the dle- 
egos English abolitionist, would be present, 
and a plot was formed to seize him and treat him to 
a sult of tar and feathers. The meeting assembled 
amidat the howling of the mob outside, and during 
ita progress the mayor entered the room and re- 
quested the meeting to dissolve, as he could not 
otherwise preserve the The meeting was in- 
duced to adjourn, and immediately the mob entered 
the room and fiercely demanded Mr. Garrison, At 
the earnest solicitation of the mayor, Mr. Garrison 
attempted to retire quietly by a back passage; but he 
was discovered, seized, a rope put round him, his hat 
knocked off and cut to pleces and his clothes torn 
from hie body, dragged through Wilson’s Lane into 
State Street, where he was rescued by the mayor, his 
posse, and several respectable citizens, and taken to 
the mayor’s room in the Old State House. From 
this place he was taken to the Leverett Street Jail, to 
save him from the fury of the mob. Upon the walls 
of that prison he Inscribed these words: “William 
Lloyd Garrison was put into thie cell, October 21, 
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1835, to save him from the violence of a respectable 
and infinential mob, who sought to destroy him for 
preaching the abominable and dangerous doctrine 
that all men are created equal, and that all oppres- 
sion is odious in the sight of God.” He was dis- 
charged the next day ‘‘as a blameless citizen,” and 
left the city for a few days, at the earnest request of 
the authorities. From that time onward to the ac- 
complishment of emancipation by the civil war, Mr. 
Garrison continued to work zealously for the cause, 
and consistently with the sentiments which he had 
proclaimed from the frat. The logical position of 
the Garrisonian party In the subsequent party cam- 
11 was that of rejection of the principle of po- 

tical action, and, adopting the doctrine of ‘no 
union with slaveholders as the fundamental idea, 
the corner-stone of their policy and plans, the Gar- 
risonlans directed their teachings and appeals to the 
establishment of the necessity, and inculcation of the 


duty, of disunion. They proclaimed it to be their 


unalterable pur to labor for the dissolution of 
the present Union by all lawful, though bloodless 
and pacific, means, and for the formation of a new 
republic, founded on what they considered pure 
justice and be ger 

The history of Mr. Garrison from thla time on- 
ward is mainly the 1 of this party, which forms 
a part of the country’s hletory for the last twenty- 
five years, The most notable event in which Mr. 
Garrison figures in the hiatory of the rebellion was 
in connection with the political convention held at 
Cleveland, Ohlo, May 31, 1864. The call for the con- 
vention was directed “To the Radical Men of the 
Nation,” and it was Intended to form a unlon of that 
pony of the Republican party which was dissatis- 

ed with President Lincoln’s administration and his 
so-called hesitating attitude on the matter of slavery. 
It was at thla time that Wendell Phillips wrote a 
long and severe letter, in which he charged that Mr. 
Lincoln’s administration had been a “civil and mili- 
tary failure,” and severely impugning the President's 
motives. Later In the canvass, as many well remem- 
ber, he returned to the charge, and In a notable 
speech in Boston gave, with even more than his 
usual felicity and force of language, his reasons why 
he dare not trust him with our future.“ It is Im- 

rtant to remember in this connection that Mr, 
arrison, in the very paper in which Mr. Phillips’ 
speech was first printed, came ont with a vigorons 
rotest agalnst Its leading sentiment and point, 
Wich the purposes of the Cleyeland convention 
which n ated General Fremont and Gener 
Cochrane for President and Vice-President, Mr, 
Garrison had no sympathy, and In this protest he 
closed with the expression of his belief that “there 
never was a more abortive and ludicrous gathering, 
politically speaking, than the Cleveland convention. 

Since the war, Mr. Garrison has led a comparatively 
retired life; but he has kept up an unceasing Interest 
in everything that — eA to the welfare of the 
freedmen, and, indeed, of all that pertains to the 
Maintenance of haman rights, On many questions 
which have arisen and events that have transpired 
involving sentiments of humanity, Mr. Garrison’s 
voice has been heard, elther through the press or 
from the public platform, adyocating with vigor 
and earnestness the cause of the unfortunate or op- 
pressed. Since the agitation of the woman-suffrage 
r he has espoused the cause of the reformers, 

s position with reference to the Chinese immigra- 
tlon was unequivocally set forth in hie ringing letter 
In reply to Senator Blaine’s antl-Chinese speech in 
Congress. He has naturally had his interest aroused 
to a high degree by the exodua of the negroes from 
the South, and wrote a letter of sympathy to the 
meeting In Faneull Hall in aid of the movement to 
aid the immigrants. He was appointed treasurer of 
the fund, but has since turned the money over to Mr. 
Henry P. Kidder. 

When he regarded hla mission accomplished and 
his work done, Mr. Garrisen found himself compar- 
atively poor {n this world’s goods. This fact belng 
known by some of his warmest admirers, a sub- 
scription was started in this city, several years ago, 
to place him beyond the reach of danger of want for 
the rest of his days, and something like $50,000 was 

resented to him. Thus his declining years have 
n rendered smooth and free from care.—Boston 
Advertiser, May 26. 3 


— ũ p a • 
FREEMAN'S SACRIFICE. 


That a hitherto respectable and rational father 
should murder his own child is sufficiently horrible“ 
But were the rash act the result of a sudden insane 
impulse, produced no one knew how, the act might 
be regretted, but it could not be condemned. 0 
father would not have murdered his child, he would 
have been only the Instrument made use of in effect- 

the slaughter, 

he Freeman “sacrifice” ls a murder produced by 
insanity. But Freeman's Insanity Is not the sudden 
criminal Impulse. It la religious manis, produced 
by long reflection on obscure religious problema, 
Freeman appears to have been a Methodist, and 
probably of an enthaslastic temperament, A couple 
of years ago he joined the Second Adventists, He 
thought he had a call to preach, and he exhorted 
with great unctlon. He bas been a close reader of 
the Bible. Being a comparatively uneducated per. 
son, he ignored the distinction between figures of 
8 h snd statements of fact. Unacquainted with 

tory, he made no allowance for development in 
religious history. It appeared a heresy to him in his 
religious . to rey 2 course of etn 
might be ectly proper In the circumstances under 
which Abraham, David, or Solomon were placed, 
and entirely wrong under the conditions of modern 
life in Europe or America. In meditating on ‘‘sac- 
rifice,”’ he fell into the same error that the Mormons 


have ln meditating on marriage, though the results, 
as might be expected, have been much more horrible 
in the one case than in the other. 

Freeman’s mania, from which has flowed his un- 
natural crime, is, in a sense, self-prodaced. He con- 
cluded some time ago that God had a grest work for 
him to do, Many men have held this opinion, and 
in consequence have lived upright and blamelesa, 
thoogh it may be far from brilliant, lives. Freeman's 
meditations on this point seem to have unsettled 
his mental balance. He came to the conclusion— 
and it is a clear conclusion of crazy logic—that the 
way to get him and his sect before the people was 
through the performance of some great sacrifice. 
What should this sacrificebe? He prays and dreams 
over it, and finally he receives a revelatlon“ that 
he must “offer up““ his youngest and best beloved 
child. This revelation he thinks In his ignorance is 
from God, when It is tut the natural and necessary 
result of his delusion. He prays that he may be 
spared the trial. But he is not. And he nerves 

mself for the performance of the dreadful sacrifice. 
He endeavors to convert the mother by appeals to 
her not to stand ln God's way,“ and unfortunately 
the poor woman is unable to resist his s. She 

ulesces in the commiasion of the terrible deed. 

This Insane act carries us back to the days of 
barbarism. Human sacrifices were once common 
among all races of men. The early Romans sacri- 
ficed human victims. So did the early Greeks, The 
instance of Iphigenia is well known to all readers of 
the classics. The Carthagenians lndulged in human 
sacrifices in the era of thelr greatest prorat: 
They have always been common in Africa. They 
exist to- in Dahomey and vec bow Caffres and 
all the inland tribes. The early Asiatica practised 
it. The Semitic tribes sacrificed human victims. 
“They made thelr children to pass through the fire 
to Moloch.“ Human sacrifices were practised on a 
great scale in Mexico, and more or less among the 
aborigines of this continent. And Freeman's crime 
demonstrates that criminal insanity, when brought 
about by what would ordinarily be commendable 
motives, leads to retrogradation. In hopes of attain- 
ing to a higher religious plane, men commit acts that 
aink them far below the level of the most debased 
of their contemporaries. 

It is worth rigs | that revelations“ rarely ask 
their subjects to offer up themselves as sacrifices, 
Religious mania does not often produce the suicidal 
impulse. Usually it chooses some one else as asac- 
rifice. The “‘revelation” preserves ita “‘medium” for 
“the great work“; for these insane wretches usually 
imagine that their exlatence is necessary to the per- 
formance of God's plans In relation to the world. 

Freeman’s horrible and unnatural crime shows 
the danger of uncontrolled meditations on religious 
topica. Freeman had little learning. He was 
thrown on a book to be Interpreted by his Inten- 
tlons.“ In his own estimation he needed no gald- 
ance but what came from himself., His own im- 
Lae eae of them insane—he attributed to 

vine revelation, He lived in a cold, barren country 
where mao ls thrown back on himself. He inherited 
those abstract dogmas which declare that man must 
in certain conditions forget all bls duties to his 
family, bis church, bis State, if he would follow 
God truly. Fatal and anti-social error! Man cannot 
better follow God than in discharging all his social 
dutles.— V. F. Graphic, May 5, 


TRUE INWAED NES OF PROTESTANTISM. 


It has always been the habit of the Catholic Re- 
view to illustrate and strengthen Its own view of the 
value and tendency of Protestantism by occasional 
references to similar ones held by intelligent people 
of other creeds or of no creed. When men like 
Huxley and Mallock aud Matthew Arnold—men like 
Frothingham and Abbot, who differ among them- 
selves almost as widely as they one and all differ 
from the Catholic view of the great questions of life— 
unlte, not only In considering Catholicity a real force, 
to be met and dealt with on ita own ground, bat in 
dismissing Protestantism as à thing whose vitality 
is exhausted and whose intellectual basis is beneath 
contempt, their unanimity is worthy of notice as be- 
way the drift of the better non-Catholic thought 
and cultivation of the day. They indicate, however, 
an attitude of mind which Is as distinctly non-Prot- 
estant as non-Catholic, and what they have to say 
cannot be ed as damaging admissions of weak- 
nesa from within the hostile religious camp, but sim - 
ply as the criticiem of those who hold themselves 
aloof from Christianity, under whatever form, The 
sincere, devout, and Intelligent Protestant, when 
once hie faith in the soundness of his religious creed 
has been undermined, has generally started on the 
road which, beginning with a frm belief In God, 
ends logically in Rome, His criticism finda, moat 
often, ita only expression in the fact chat he applies 
for admission into the Catholle Church. His way 
into that harbor Is likely to be long or short in pro- 
Portion to the depth of his sincerity and the quick- 
ness of his intelligence. If, however, he be more 
deyout than clear-headed, and if he live where the 
reporta of trials like that just concluded by the 
Brooklyn Presbytery do not trouble his conaclence 
and his mental quiet, he may live and die In a state 
of invincible and inculpable Ignorance concerning 
the implicit truths of Christianity, while yet claim- 
ing and rightly claiming the name of Christian, 
But as ignorance of this sort is necessarily combined 
with a good deal of ignorance of quite another sort, 
the opinions which those whose minds are clouded 
by it hold concerning the worth of Proteatantism 
have no importance and deserve no attention. 

Asa matter of fact, the self-criticlam of Proteat- 
antism is mostly unconscious, It washes a 
good deal of dirty linen in fall view of the public, 


without seeming to know that It has left Its own pre- 
cincts, or recognizing that the contrast between what 
it holde to be unclean and what lt claims to be im- 
maculata la not palpable to the eyes of dispassionate 
observers. This month of May is not very far gone 
as yet, but it bas already recorded two heavy con- 
demnations of the theory and practice of Protestant- 
ism from within lta own borders, The weightiest, 
the most respected and respectable of the Protestant 
bodies in this country is undoubtedly the Presbyte- 
rian community. For forty days that community 
has been engaged in demonstrating to the general 
public that it has entirely lost sight of the fact that 
there either le or should be any essential difference 
between Christian morality and the ways and man- 
ners of the world outside the Church. Upon the 
floor of its court room, thea best-known ministers of 
the sect have wrangled and fought, called sach other 
opprobrious names, displayed an atter disregard, not 
only of what they call “Christian charity,“ but com- 
mon courtesy, and finally by distinct vote have af- 
firmed that so long ss a man le sound on the main 
question of Orthodoxy, and can attract a payi 
audience, it matters not whether he le truthful, 
sober-minded, and upright In his deallogs with other 
men. The Presbyterian religious press has almost 
uniformly adopted the views expressed by the major- 
ity In thie trial, and, In so doing, the Brooklyn Pres- 
bytery, upheld by the sect r the country, 
has demonstrated the truth of the affirmation that 
Protestantism as represented by them la intellecta- 
ally dead and morally dying. 
more shocking, but not a more conclusive, proof 

of what must be the inevitable end of the “private- 
judgment“ theory, as well in morale as in faith, was 
given in Massachusetts lately. The shoemaker Free- 
man, when he stabbed his littla daughter to the 
heart and offered her In sacrifice, in obedience to 
what he believed to be sound Scriptural doctrine re- 
Inforced by a private revelation, was as conaletent 
and logical a mau ad Luther himself. He broke the 
laws of God and man because he took it Into a weak 
and crazy head that he was called to be the leader of 
a new reform, What more or less did Luther do? 
Far more, Indeed, in the consequences which ensued 
from that revolt of the mind and rebellion of the 
flesh of which Freeman's crime le only an Isolated 
and barren frult. But in principle the acts of both 
are as justifiable as la that of either. St. Peter warns 
the Christian world that no prophecy of Scripture is 
made by private Interpretation, but against that di- 
vinely Inepired caution Luther utters a protest which 
all Protestantism reéchoes. It has pinned its falth 
on the dead letter of a book, and relegated to avery 
soul the obligation of finding out what it teaches, 
prohibits, and commands. The inward impulse 
which Luther and his latest priestly imitatora fol- 
lowed when they broke their vows in order to gratify 
their passions was not one whit more respectable in 
origin, more justifiable In logic, or less criminal In act 
than that which Freeman obeyed when he recog- 
nized ln himself a new Abraham and slaughtered 
sleeping child. We understate the case In making 
that assertion, For Luther and his modern imitators 
who have broken the Catholic ranks have sinned 
against light, as the leaders of the Protestant revolt 
to-day are sinning against experience and reason. 
As for Freeman, he probably came honestly by his 
mental 8 and was only a little later in com- 
poeta the death of his offepring In accordance with 

is private views concerning his rights and duties 
than the majority of his Massachusetts compatriots, 
Indlviduallem,“ says Mr. Abbot, who understands 
by that word the preyailing tendency which Is lead- 
ing men to be their own standards of right and 
wrong, Irreapective of what he calls “the common 
consclence of mankind,” is only ‘Protestantism 
gone to seed.“ Freemans crime is simply one ex- 
ample of the truth of that saying. The actlon of 
the Brooklyn Preabytery in practically denying that 
the Christian name emphatically demands truthful- 
ness, common honesty, and stralghtforwardness In 
money matters id another. And both of them are 
inside testimonies of the worthlesaness of Protast- 
antism as an intellectual guide or a moral support 
which haye more practical weight than all thet can 
be said agaiust It by oateiders.—Brooklyn Catholic 
Review, May 18, 

ct —ꝝ2—-ᷣ: e —-—-—3:Z 

Two HRIRNJTANS were passing a stable which 
had a rooster on It for a westher-vane, when one ad- 
dressed the other thus: Pat, what's the reason the 
didn’t put a hin up there, instid of a rooster?” 
„An' sure,” replied Pat, “that’s aisy enough. Don't 
ye see it would be inconvanient to go for the eggs?“ 
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OLIVER, Editorial 


Seven Ethical Laws of Rationalism. 


Rationalism is recognition of the natural SOVEREIGNTY 
or REASON in all mutters of belief and practice. It is 

ually opposed to the Sovereignty qf the Individual (Indi- 
ual em, moral irresponsibility, . — to the 
B of Bociery £ mmunism, moral tyranny, abso- 
iutism of Church or State); but it ri 


Individ pe r ndietdual idual 
time the Sovereignty the n his 
Concerns aad the 8 — Society in ita Social Con- 


loversignty 
cerns, reconciled and united in the 
HIGNTY OF Reason. It is the indissoluble synthesis of 
Uberty and law, the necess: condition of progress and 
order. it lies at the foundation of 9 polity, 
formulated as Indtvidual Government for Individual ‘bade, 
Town Government for Town Ends, County Government 
County Ends, ‘Stats Governments for State Ends, National 
ernment ‘ational Ends. It equally lies at the founds- 
tion of science, civilization, and Free Religion, It has 
seven fundamental ethical \aws—three of ndividuality, 
three of Society, and one of Ultimate Jurisdiction. 


I. Law ef Individual Rationel Existence. 
mature rational being bas the right and duty to 
. — by bis own reason in all nistuatvidusl con. 
Zorns. This is the principle of personal self. government, 
“private judgment,“ or individual reason. 


II. Law ef Individual Sclf-Defonce, 
Ev rational being has the right to defend himself 
against, 


ali encroachments upon his individual self-govera- 
ment. This js the right of reaistance to D, 


III. Law of Individual Non-Aggression. 

Every rational being has the duty to refrain from en- 
croaching upon the individual self-government of others, 
either by force or fraud. This is principle limiting 
“private judgment,” 


IV. Law ef Social Hational Existence. 


Sooiety (or the community of sll rational beings) has the 

zighs and duty to govern itself by ita common reason in 

its common concerns. This in the principle of republi- 
can self-government, or social reason. 


V. Law of Secial Self-Defence. 


Boctety has the right to defend itself t all en- 
croachments upon its s, cial self-government. This is the 
right of revolution as againet Sans and of self-proteo- 
tion as against criminala—the right of holding aggressors 
responsible to social reason. 


VE. Law of Secial Non-Aggresion. 
Society has the duty to maintain the three lawa of indi- 
viduality in foll vigor, and to refrain from violating them. 
This is principle limiting social reason. 
VII. Law of Ultimate Jurisdiction. 
1. The “private jud nt” of the individual is the final 


appeal in all his individual concerns. 
25 The “social reason” or society is the fina! appeal in 
all ite general concerns, and also in cases of ultimate dis- 
ment between individuals. 
. The “social rearon” of society is represented in each 
particular case | y the Consensus of the tent in that 
Glass of cases; e., by the concurrent v. of all who 


fitted by general capacity and special knowledge to 
understand Ttf dest. If The competent are divided” the 
question remains open; if they are unanimous, it is decided. 


SPEOIAL NOTICE. 


The Eighth Annual Meeting of the Stockholders 
of the Index Aseoclatlon will be beld at their office, 
No, 85 Monroe Street, Toledo, Ohio, on Saturday, 
June 7, 1879, at 2:30 P. M., for the hearing of the 
annual reports, the election of Directors for the en- 
suing year, and the transaction of any other business 


that may come before the meeting. 
—ͤ—ũͥ—d :— . 0 a 


EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


About the middle of June I shall be obliged to 
sail for the Azores, in order to accompany an Invalid 
member of my family, and shall probably be absent 
three months. During that time my friend, Mr. 
David H. Clark, will edit THE INDEX, All literary 
communications should be addressed to him, and all 
business letters to Mr. H. P. Hyde, at this office. 
Letters addressed to me personally must remain un- 
opened till my return. Attention to these directions 
will save annoyance to correspondents. 


F. E. ABBOT, 
June 3, 1879. 


“THROUGH ROME ON.” 

Mr. N. R. Waters, of Baltimore, has recently 
given to the world one of the most interesting analy- 
see ever made of the process by which a naturally 
clear Intellect combined with a tenderly sensitive 
conscience, even though educated in Christianity, 
inevitably finds its way to thorough-going rational- 
lem, whenever it opens itaelf ingenuously to the in- 
fluences of modern knowledge and the modern spirit. 
We allude to a volume published by Charles P. Som- 
erby, of New Tork, under the title, Through Rome 
On. By natural consanguinity this book must take 
ita place by the side of Professor Newman’s cele- 
brated Phases of Faith and Mr. Holyoake’s Trial of 
Theism. Its peculiar title was suggested by Rev. 
J. M. Capes’ To Rome and Back, published in Lon- 
don in 1873, and tells the story of a most alncere and 
earnest pursuit of truth from Protestantism through 
Catholiciam to free-thought, It le, as the author de- 
scribes it on the title-page, a “memoir of Christian 
and Extra-Christian experience.“ In his own 
words :— 

“I started with Christian premises at thirteen, 
Following the traditional element, under the impulse 
of my religiosity, I was a Roman Catholic at fifteen. 
Looking back now that I have arrived at middle age, 
I see that I was right. The Christian premises really 
lead to the Roman Catholic conclusion. Such an In- 
stitution as The Church, in the Roman Catholic 
sense, is necessary to the fulfilment of the idea of an 
Infallible Oracle on earth to instruct us in religion, 
and to furnish and apply at all times a supernatural 
rule to the conscience.” Ip. 37.] 


This position is very ably and logically expounded 
at length in the subsequent pages, snd shown to 
lead to the final rejection of Catholicism itself. Mr. 
Waters evinces great clearness of thought in his 
analysis of the Protestant principle, which, he says 
Ip. 41], “being the dynamic aspect of individualism, 
extends of course to other spheres besides the sphere 
of religion,’’ and In fact Is reducible to the statement 
italicized by the author himself Ip. 43]: “Every man 
is by nature the rightful judge for himself of every 
subject presented to his mind.” This is precisely the 
ground taken explicitly by the consistent Individual- 
ista who are now vociferating for private jadgment 
in morale.“ The “Luther of morals” certainly de- 
serves the epithet which so pleases him, when he 
claims that he represents faithfully the logical out- 
come of Protestantism in its application to morality, 
But the complete logical development of it only 
brings out most plainly the essential halfness and 
one-sidedness of Protestantism Itself. The percep- 
tion that the individual is obliged to accept the deci- 
sions of his own private judgment on all eubjects as 
final for himself, constitutes the side of Protestantism 
which is trae; but non-perception that the individ- 
ual’s decisions are only provisional for society, and 
not final at all in the settlement of the question— 
„What shall be raised to the rank of ESTABLISHED 
TRUTHS OF SOLENCE?” constitutes its weak side. 
It takes the Consensus of the Competent to answer 
that question. 

We do not discover that Mr. Waters, in the pres- 
ent book, has carried hia thought quite so far as thie, 
He very unquallfledly expresses his dissent from the 
theory of Transcendental Intuition!sm :— 


‘Nor could I discover in myself the Intultlons“ 
insisted on by the Liberal Theists. The theory of 
the latter I saw to be at bottom that of the churches, 
from which I had recoiled with an immitigable d!a- 
gust already. . . So, with all my spiritual sympathy 
with such men as Theodore Parker and F. W. New- 
man, I could not anchor my mind at last in their 
thelatic doctrines, embracing an asserted Divine 
Person, to be invoked by us; the sense of Individual 
Immortality; and Free Will as I understood them to 
hold it.“ Ipp. 153, 155.] 

„It is right, however, that I should say that the 
name [stheist] does nòt seem to me suited to my 
case. ile I cannot join theists, in or out of the 
churches, in affirming a specific Deity behind Nature, 
neither can I join atheleta in denying the possibility 
of such a Beir g; still less do I deny what Parker 
calla the quality of God. This I find and reverence 
in Nature, without pretending to know of any source 
for it beyond,“ ete. Ipp. 188, 189.] 

“Let me not be judged by Shibboleths. If by 
‘God’ they mean not s magnified Man, but the Good- 
ness that cheers and hallows life, or the inscrutable 
Power manifested in ua and in all things, then I be- 
lieve In God as firmly as they. If by ‘heaven’ they 
mean not an oriental city, but the blessedness of the 
pare in heart, I believe with them in thst too. 

oral obligation is as indefeasible and sacred {n my 
eyes asin theirs. I no more require a supernatural 
sanction for its validity than for the truth of mathe- 
matics, While I am not able by any kind of search- 
ing to find out God, in the sense of the religious; 
while I get no gilmpse whatever of any Source of 
Nature, and refuse to begulle myse.f or others with 
any —— or pretence on the subject, I have 
nevertheless na deep and as constraining a falth as 


any thelist can bly have, in the holiness and 
porer which are in Nature as solar life is in the air. 
e sense of Duty and the moral habit of righteous- 
nees are dearer to me than words can tell; and I 
draw nigh in spirit to all who love and cherish them 
and show them forth in their lives. This principle 
and this habit make a precious spiritual quality, 
which is distributed, though in very uneqnal de- 
grees, among mankind, and is the true light which 
enlighteneth every man that cometh into the world. 
I know that many have a much larger measure of the 
quality than I have, and I worship it in them, and 
would fain live with such persons, that their shadow 
might fall upon me every day.“ Ipp. 199, 200.] 


That which has charmed us in the above extracts 
will also charm others; and that this very remarkable 
(though somewhat desultory) book, if widely known, 
would be widely and nobly influential, we cannot 
doubt. Its greatest usefulness, in our jadgment, 
lies In the proof it affords that the most radical re- 
ligious thought is precisely that which most clearly 
recognizes, and moat earnestly upholds, the supreme 
authority of moral law over the individual. Liberty 
and morality are equally dear to this true prophet 
of the age we live In. There iə no subtile moral 
poison lurking under his radicalism. He is no Indi- 
viduallst, though the fact that Indlviduallsm is the 
treacherous Mephistopheles now tempting liberalism 
to its ruin had not become manifest when these 
pages were written. We cannot refrain from making 
farther extracts here (we wish our limits permitted 
even more) which have excited our own livellest 
sympathy and admiration, and which furnish warn- 
ing and Instruction of the wisest kind, loudly called 
for by the present condition of the liberal cause 


There la a high obligation to prefer light to dark- 
ness; but it is rtant to beware of the perils 
which are incidental to coming out of darkness into 
light. We should not, after the manner and advice 
some, hug darkness because of perils in the 
change; but we should be on our guard against the 
perils, and watch ourselves closely, that we fall not, 
do the Wen of ourselves and others and the scandal 
of a noble cause... Free- thinking ls not yet Ortho- 
doz; and so the fallings and vices of ita professed 
followers furnish a greatly enjoyed triumph to its ene- 
mies, who loudly 8 such things as demonstrat- 
ing the iniquity of Free- thinking; which cannot In Ita 
turn fall back upon the sancti of a close corporation, 
and js unprotected by approved maxims of ind A 
like those of the mo ists and Christians, Clearly, 
this state of affairs Im an additional and a very 
special obligation on thinkera to lead virtuous 
and exemplary lives, as happily so many of them do, 
Let consclentions liberals lay this thought to heart, 
and extend its influence among their fellows as 
widely as possible. The beat part of 8 
Its continual appeal to conscience, This it was that 
gave it so great an ultimate advantage in ita earl 
a les with less effective spiritual agencies; — 
this it is which prolongs Ita life and sway in spita of 
Its obsolescent dogmas and of its cramping and 
wounding of consclence itself with the pressure of 
bonds which never give way till they are broken. 
That Christianity ia to pass away and to be super- 
aeded by the bigher teachin of science and regen- 
erated natural morality, and that this régime la to 
constitute the Orthodoxy of the future, fe an assur- 
ance vouched for by the earnest that we hold In our 
hands. . . Genulne Free-thought Is a product of the 
growth and training of moral and intellectual consti- 
tation together. ere are, in relation to this — 
est sense of the term, com tively few genuine 
free-thinkers yet in the world; though a vast and 
continually Increasing multitude are fn the 
schools of Free-thonght. The rejection of religion 
does not make a genuine free-thinker. He is not 


free in his thoughts who ts In bond: to the ides 
¢ opposing religion, or to the misleading impulses 
0 


s own coarsenesa, his ignorance, b dispo- 
sition to force his own will and e other 
people’a throats, or to be profane and licentlous, In 
the abandon of his fancied freedom, to show his con- 
tempt for religion which condemns profaneness and 
licentiousness. . . . The free-thinker, who has under- 
taken to be the k of his own conscience, ia of 
all men the most obliged to have a true consclence, 
to follow Its light, and to set a good example. It is 
one of hia special duties to correct the widespread 
concelt that morallty is the property of religion, that 
an unreligious man must be a bad man; and he fails 
In this duty signally when he lends himself to im- 
moral courses. He, more than all men besides, 
should abhor such things. In avoiding and abhor- 
ring them, he is not pandering to the false prejudlces 
of believers: to respect and practise morality and de- 
coram is not false prejudice; and we are not to go 
wrong in our condact in order to be different from 
people whoee errors of opinion we condemn. To do 
80 is to Indulge bad feeling, not to follow truth. It 
is shamefal for such scandal to be brought by any 
one on the name of liberal.” [pp. 173-179.) 


Never was such teaching more needed than now. 
Mr. Waters belongs to the few whose eminent natural 
fitness for the task of mental and moral {Illumination 
ia the modern substitute for a “Divine call” to the 
office of public teacher; and he will certainly be 
recognized as such by all who read his book. With 
such an estimate of the man, his worth, and his 
work, our readers will readily understand with what 
uncommon pleasure we have recently received from 
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Mr. Waters (whom we never met but once, and that 
several years ago) the following letter:— 


My DEAR MR. ABBOT:— 

Though I have just now very poor eyesight for 
elther reading or writing, it has * my happy task 
tor some weeks to follow your able and timely efforts 
in Tue INDEX to relieve Liberalism from the false 

ition in which some who call themselves ita 

enda have united with its ayowed enemies to place 
it; and I am moved to hold out my hand to you and 
heartily wish you s There is nothing, it 
seems to me, on which liberala should be more care- 
ful to be right, and to avoid even the appearance of 
evil, than on the vital question of morality; and 
there is perhaps no other on which warm imagina- 
tion and the combative Instinct so often mislead 
well intentioned ones lu the formation and utterance 
of thelr opinions, As to those persons who are by 
nature opposed rather to the decencies of church re- 
ligion than to ita actual errors and mischiefs, argu- 
ment may be expected to have little effect upon 
them; but the la better class I have mentioned 
ennnot fall to be edified by a free and fit discussion of 
the subject such as you are pursuing, That they 
may be #0, and that many religionists may by the 
game means be purged of their conceit that thelr 
fables are necessary to sanctify morality and make it 
firm, ia the earnest wish of 

Yours truly, 
N. R. WATERS. 

BALTIMORxN, 11 May, 1879. 

It is right that such weighty testimony as this 
should not be withheld from the liberal public; for it 
cannot fail to show that the present exigency ls en- 
Usting more and more the attention of those who are 
most keenly allve to the highest interests of the llb- 
eral cause, and who certainly in the end will create 
the public opinion that shall prevail. After reading 
what has been quoted above from Mr. Waters’ book, 
we suspect that no Intelligent liberal will question 
hia right to be reckoned among the competent“ 
whose consensus“ Is indispensable to the final set- 
tlement of moral Issues, If any one doubts his com- 
petency, we can only say: Read his book, for that is 
his certificate of electlon.“ 
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MARRIAGE, 

There is evidence convincing to those who have 
given the most attention to the subject, that the re- 
lation of marriage commenced in capture—in force 
on one side and submission on the other. The males 
of gregarious mammals,” says Spencer, usually 
fight for the possession of the females; and primitive 
men do not in this respect differ from other grega- 
rious animals.” In the loose groups of men first 
formed there le no established order of any kind; 
everything is indefinite, unsettled. As the relations 
of men to one another are undetermined, so are the 
relations of men to women. In elther case, there are 
no guides save the passions of the moment, checked 
only by fears of consequences.“ Many able writers 
think that the earliest phase of the sexual state was 
one of pure hetairism, and that private ownership of 
woman was established by the members of one tribe 
stealing women from other tribes. This is a condi- 

tion that prevails to-day very extensively among 
tribes in those low stages through which advanced 
races must have passed. Mr. M’Lennan Is of the 
opinion that wife-capture has been practised at a 
certain stage by every race of mankind." 

From the community, barbarians, according to thla 
view, went out on marauding expeditions. They 
killed members of other tribes, and captured their 
women whenever an opportunity offered itself. How 
natural for the capturer to claim a peculiar right to 
the female captive! Had he chosen, he could have 
killed her. Claiming her exclusively for himself In- 
volved no clear, direct Infringement of the rights of 
his tribe, like taking for himself alone,one of the 
women of his own community. 

One of the proofs that marriage had such an origin 
is the fact that marriage by capture, as a stern reality, 
prevails widely in uncivilized portions of the world, 
while the symbol of capture can be seen in marriage 
ceremonies of nearly, if not all, the great nations of 
ancient and modern times, 

Either as a reality or s ceremony, it prevalln,“ 
says Sir John Lubbock, in Australia and among the 
Malays, in Hindostan, Central Asia, Siberia, and 
Kamtechatka, among the Esquimaux, the Northern 
Red-Skins, the Aborigines of Brazil, in Chill and 
Terra de) Fuego, in the Pacific Islands, both among 
the Polynesians and Fijians, in the Phillppinch, 
among the Arabs and Negroes, in Circassia, and until 
recently throughout a greater part of Europe.“ 

In Babylonia, according to Herodotus, every 
woman was required to offer herself once in the 
temple of Venue before she was at liberty to marry. 
‘The same custom, sccording to other ancient writers, 


prevailed in Armenia, Cyprus, at Carthage, in several 
parts of Greece, and in various portions of the an- 
cient world. Among tribes that have advanced be- 
yond this communal system, the same practice sub- 
stantially prevails to-day. Lubbock, among others 
who have taken pains to collect facts and who have 
given much thonght to this subject, regards this 
custom as the clear recognition of preéxistent tribal 
or communal“ rights, It ie not Improbable, ns 
Spencer malntains, that, in some localities and under 
some circumstances, oven in prehistoric times, pro- 
miscuity was checked by the establishment of indi- 
vidual connections, prompted by men’s likings and 
maintained against other men by force.” The same 
writer concludes that monogamy is the natural 
form of sexyal relation for the human race,” and 
that “It Is manifest that monogamy has long been 
growing innate in the civilized man; all the Ideas 
and sentiments that have become associated with 
marriage having, as thelr necessary implication, the 
singleness of the union,” 

The view that marriage originated In barbarism 
and even in violent capture furnishes no argument 
againet the Institution as it exists to-day, when it is 
still a sort of capture, though woman is not always 
the captured party! It je not pleasant to contemplate 
all the stages through which we have passed from 
savage to civilized life; but the results of this slow 
and painful development are none the less valuable. 
Marriage, It is true, has been evolved through centu- 
ries of wrong and brutality to woman, from the ef- 
fecta of which, by reaction, man has suffered hardly 
less than his companion; but now, in enlightened 
countries, divested of its essentlally barbarous feat- 
ures, giving us the home circle with all its refining 
and elevating influences, developing and intensifying 
the affections, and secaring to infancy and youth the 
nurture and care they need, marriage has come to be 
an institution indispensable to the Intellectual and 
moral culture of the race. True, there are yet evils 
connected with it; but they are no necessary part of 
it. They are mere excrescences, which are destined 
to disappear as others have In the past, 

With us to-day, marriage is s civil contract, by 
which a man and woman agree to live together. Its 
object la to secure justice to both parties; to prevent 
promiecnous Intercourse between those whose only 
aim is the gratification of the passions; and the pro- 
tection, support, and culture of offspring. True 
marriage presupposes mutual attachment, affection 
between the parties united, acquaintance and famili- 
arity with each other's prominent traits of character, 
intellectual, moral, and physical condition, social 
standing, prospect in life, etc. 

Tot in view of the liability of the parties to be de- 
ceived, and to practise deception In selecting compan- 
ions, and to afford means of escape from life long 
companionship with persons who are found incapable 
of performing the duties and mesting the obligations 
of the compact, a provision is made in every State of 
the Union whereby the aggrieved party can apply for 
and obtaln a divorce. In my opinion all the causes 
for which applications for divorce should be granted 
are recogaized by bat few of the States. This fact, 
however, instead of furnishing an argument agalnst 
the institution of marriage, pointa to the necessity 
simply of additional (or less) legislation to guard 
against evils and abuses that are liable to be con- 
nected with the marriage contract. 

A vast amount of licentiousness and much wrong 
no doubt coexist with our marriage relation; but are 
the opponents of marriage prepared to affirm that 
these evils would cease with the abolition of the 
institution? It seems to me in the absence of this 
compact, recognized by the State and secured by the 
forms of law, men and women would cohabit as 
passion or immediate convenlence should dictate, 
Many, without doubt, under the guidance of reason 
and conscientious forethought, would subordinate 
their passions to the welfare of those with whom 
they associated, and would be ‘sa law unto them- 
selves”; but multitudes, regardless of the public 
good, would make everything else secondary to their 
own lust and selfishness. Women, who would be 
the greatest sufferers directly, would find themselves 
withont any legal protection, of which now they have 
none too much. And homes and family circles, pa- 
ternal obligations, brotherly and slaterly tiea, and the 
ennobling, elevating, and refining influences which 
spring from the permanent home, —would these be 
increased by the abolition of all legal enactments 
pertaining to the relation of the sexes? It la clear 
to me that the zeal of those who, in their attempta 
at reform, direct thelr opposition to marriage, is 
sadly misdirected. B. F. U, 


FREEMAN'S CASE, 


Sr. PAUL, May 22, 1879. 


My DEAR MR. ABBOT:— 


In THe INDEX of the 8th you pointedly put to any 
AIndlviduallst' the question: Did not Freeman, on 


your own principle, have an undoubted right to 


murder his child In obedience to his own ‘private 


judgment in morals’ “ 


In asking this question you seem to me to assume 
that the murder was committed In obedience to his 
private judgment. To melt seems clear that It was 
not. I cannot doubt that it was committed against 
his own private judgment in obedience to the teach- 
ings of Paul and the dignitaries of the Christian 
Church in all ages since, including especially Dwight 


L. Moody, Joseph Cook, and Dr. Pentecost, They 


all teach that Abraham’s falth In offering to slay his 
“only begotten son“ was a better thing than any 
works he ever did. They have instigated the mur- 
der by imposing upon poor deluded Freeman, his 
wife and neighbors, the creed that the Bible Is from 
God, and not man; that the Holy Ghost communi- 
cates personally and directly with the human mind, 
miraculously converting the naturally depraved man 
from sin to holiness, Now if we admit the Inspirs- 
tion of the Bible, in the sense of all the Orthodox 
Christian creeds, the Adventista are certainly right. 
They are the only logical or rational sect, And it 
seems Freeman's act was justified by the whole body 
of that sect at Pocasest (which was to him a Con- 
sensus of the Competent“), to say nothing of Dr. 
Tyng and his recent convention of high scholarly 
Adventists, ' 

It is quite tima to recognize that the Bible, besides 
ita commendation of Abraham’s faith, contains the 
bold commandment, ‘‘Thou shalt not kill,” just as it 
contains other commandments which appear flatly 
contradictory to practices which it appears to justify. 
The truth le, that by exercising his own private 
judgment a man can pick a great deal of good sound 
morality ont of the Bible, and make its bad morals 
useful by shunning them. It is by this individual- 
ism of judgment that the world has grown better, 
even in the Church, in spite of the Orthodox creeds. 
All the competent, each by virtne of his own indi- 
vidual jadiclal freedom, have discovered these creeds 
to be simple lies, not for ona moment to be regarded 
otherwise in their own individual conduct. But the 
incompetent have discovered no such thing. They 
go on doing one of two things. They either rebel 
Naturally against the horrible God of the creeds, and 
cast off all self-reatraint, hoping for salvation by grace 
by and by, or they succumb to the evangelists, get 
modified, accept the Inspired Bible aa thelr final 
guide, and allow i to domineer over thelr common- 
sense or private judgment. 

If that portion of the Christlan priesthood which 
has come to know that the Christian creeds are 
simple lies would but openly and manfully confess 
the fact, such fanaticism as that of Freeman would. 
not last à day. It seldom breaks out in murder, for 
there is always a natural force of Individualism 
working against it; but it darkens and sickens the 
lives of millions, The horrid gloom invoked from 
another unknowable world every Sunday and some 
week-days in ten thousands of pulpita polsons the 
innocent joys of this, and makes people believe that 
really good morals are of no account. 

So far as I can understand the cass from the 
newspaper publications I have seen, Freeman’s guilt 
consists In his not following hie own private judg- 
ment, which was decidedly coincident with the secu- 
lar law, but in accepting as troe the fundamental 
propositions of corporate Christianity. 

Yours truly, ELIZUE WRIGHT. 


[Freeman himself, as was shown by last week’s 
INDEX, defends the murder as commanded by his 
own “conscientious convictions” of duty,—hls own 
private jadgment in morals; and his testimony can- 
not be disputed, If the Individual la his own judge. 
We do not see the consistency of setting aside his 
testimony as is done above. Our question is not an - 
awered, but arbitrarily changed. If private judg- 
ment is supreme in all cases, its supremacy covers 
Freeman’s case completely. No Indlvidualist can 
Say à word against his act without destroying his 
own principle. It was not whether Fresman’s pri - 
vate judgment dictated the murder, but whether he 
bad not an undoubted right to commit the murder if 
it did. With the utmost respect, we must point out 
that thie change of the question is the very ‘‘eva- 
slon” which we deprecated in advance. Our ques- 
tion remains unanswered still.—Ep.] 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 
BY L. K. WASHBURN. 


N. B.—Informatlon in regard to matters pertaining to 
Liberalism would be gladly received for this department, 
Addresa L. K. Washburn, 231 Washington Street, Boston. 


There ls talk of a Prohibition party next fall. 


The Hoosac tunnel promises to be a great bore to 
the State, 


A letter la dead“ that lies a month in an office 
uncalled for. 


In London the ritualists advertise a "three hours’ 
Agony Service.“ 


Rev. Joseph Cook has been lecturing to large audi- 
ences in the West. 


A Sunday-school in Brooklyn numbers aixteen 
hundred and seventy. 


The papers all unite in lamenting the departed 
glory of Anniversary Week. 


The average salary of Methodist ministers in this 
country is about $500 per annum. 


There were alx hundred 
duced in the United States 


Michigan University has more students than Har- 
yard, but not half as many instructors. 


A monument to Abraham Lincoln {a to be erected 
in the park at Allegheny, Pa., at a cost of $9000, 


ons of petroleum pro- 
t year. 


There were thirty-four suow-storme last season, 
and a total fall of five feet three and a half inches. 


Practical materialiam, whatever that may be, la 
said to be the prevailing religion in the State of Cali- 
fornia. 


The recent graduating class in oratory from Boston 
University numbered forty, of which thirty-two were 
women. 


The Presbyterian Board find it easier to secure ten 
yo women than one young man for the African 
mission, 


Trinity Church (Epi al), San Francisco, has a 
Chinaman by the reer ay, Ching for one of its 
deacons. 


It Is calculated that the webs of seven hundred 
thousand spe would be required for about forty 
yarda of silk. 


Clum Ling, a Chinese member of the graduating 
class at Yale, will deliver an oration on The Chi- 
nese in America.” 


Young ladies In Paris are learning to read, and the 
amusement ls more popular just now than learning 
to play on the plano. 


The bath-room In Persia is the temple, the news- 
room, the drawing-room, the concert-room, and the 
emoking-room all in one. 


Germany has the hard times“ as well as America, 
She claims about three hundred and fifty thousand 
workmen out of employment. 


The Catholics are to be invited to pay up the three 
million dollars that Archbishop Purcell lost. Such 
an invitation will doubtless be declined. 


Under the Ohio Sunday law, ferry-men, emigrants, 
toll-gate keepers, Seventh Day Baptists, and Jews 
are exempted from the obseryance of the Christian 
Sabbath. 


The place of public executioner In Parla being va- 
cant, no less than five hundred and slxty-eight appl: 
cations have been made for it. Among this number 
wers ejghty-seven doctors, 


Dr. Dillinger strenuously denies that he has re- 
turned to the Roman Catholic Church. He writes 
that he would sooner cut off his hand than put his 
name to the Vatican decrees, 


The most popular newspaper in the City of Mexico, 
a city with a fopnlation of two hundred thousand, 
bas à dally circulation of only two thousand copies. 
The Mexicans evidently do not care for news, 


Tt has been suggested that the recent wars In Eu- 
rope, which have cheapened the value of human life 
and familiarized men with stories of bloodshed, have 
had an Influence in causing recent assassinations and 
attempts at assassination. 


Massachusetts Christians are trying to have a Sun- 
day on the New Mexico plan. e week there, so 
far as business, pleasure, and social Intercourse are 
concerned, ends Batarday night, and has no com- 
mencement again until Monday morning. 


The exhortation of the Christian Church to live a 
life of sacrifice is not to be heeded. Men have sacri- 
foed too much. What man has been giving to the 
Church he should use for ble own improvement. 
The world has been robbed in the name of sacrifice. 


When men say the realm of morals is a private 


domain, and write over thelr actions, All persons 
are forbidden to trespass upon these premises,” they 
must beware that within that domain no deed is done 
that will not bear the eye of justice to look through It. 


The British House of Commons has recently 

a resolution, by the rather astonishing vote 

of 106 to 65, abolishing the action for breach of 

promise of marriage, except in cases where actual 

pecuniary loss has been incurred by reason of the 
promise. 


Christianity makes pain a sacrament and suffering 
the door of heaven, It paints the angele happiest 
when men weep. It offers à crown of thorns to bu- 
man ambition. It holds up a cross for the world to 
work for. All this is contrary to the natural longings 
of the heart, and is false. 


The Roasian Nihilists say In so many words, 
through their accredited organ: Our task is to work 
the most horror,—causing destruction, pitiless and 
complete. To centralize this present world into an 
inauperable, all-destroying power,—that ls the aim 
of our organization, our sworn task.“ 


Ina temple in Bangkok, Siam, there is a heathen 
idol fn human form one hundred and seventy-seven 
feet high, covered with gold from his crown to his 
toes, each of which is three feet long. There are 
hundrede of other temples in the city with costly 
images of enormous size. Even Heatheniam costa 
money. 


There was a largely attended meeting in Wesleyan 
Hall, Monday afternoon, May 26, “to devise a plan for 
the better observance of the Sabbath.“ The meet- 
ing was really for the p se of devising some way 
to prevent people from enjoying themselves on Sun- 
day. It was an Orthodox Christian attempt to folat 
Its religion upon the world. 


Willam Lloyd Garrison was born on the 10th of 
December, 1805, at Newbu rt,in this State, He 
had a long and full life. Mr. Garrison belonged to 
no party and no sect. He held no office. He served 
mankind, and was of the highest type of philan- 
throplets. He wasa radical in ps and religion. 
His name will be written with those of Sumner, 
Parker, and Lincoln. 


Portsmonth, N.H., has a would-be Freeman, His 
name iè Charles Goodwin, and he le a victim of 5 
recent revival held in that place. He ſuslets that the 
Lord has commanded him to kill his children, and 
begged that they might be taken away from him be- 
fore he committed the deed. Goodwin Is the second 
person who has been sent to an Insane Asylum 
— ig religious excitement brought on at the late 
reviv 


America may well be proud of her inventors, when 
she la credited with the cotton gin, the planing ma- 
chine, the grass mower and grain reaper, the rotary 
printing-press, navigation by steam, the hot alr or 
caloric engine, the sewing machine, the [ndia-rabber 
Industry, the machine manufacture of horse shoes, 
the sand blast for carving, the gauge lathe, the graln 
elevator, artificial lce- manufacture on a large scale 
the electro- magnet and its practical application, an 
the composing machine for printers. 


Talmage says: All heaven will stop to listen to 
Jesus when he tells the story of his crucifixion, and 
every harp will be put down, and every lip closed, 
and all eyes fixed upon the Divine narrator until] the 
story ls done; and then, at the tap of the baton, the 
eternal orchestra will rise up, finger on string of harp 
and lips to the mouth of trumpet, and there shall 
roll forth the oratorio of the Messiah—'Worthy is the 
Lamb that was slain to recelve blessing, and riches, 
and honor, and glory, and power, world without 
end.“ This eclipses the rural correspondent's de- 
scription of Pinafore“ at the Boston Theatre. 


It is a mistake to think that the good and beautiful 
are not at home on earth; that we are to entertain 
them as gods. No person ever walked the earth or 
lived In the homes of men who was too fair or too 
noble for his place, Goodness la not ont of its ele- 
ment In this world. It is the very persons that we 
Bay are too good for the world that we need to make 
the world better. There was never yet kindness too 
kind for humanity, never goodness too good for mor- 
tals, never man or woman too high and pure for 
earth. Let us learn to say, He ia good enough to 
live.” The world is for those who make It better. 


Rev. Julius H. Ward, who gives Sunday afternoon 
lectures at Union Hall, took for the subject of his 
talk on Sunday, May 25, Our Personal Knowledge 
of the Holy Ghost.“ In the course of his remarks 
he informed the world that the Holy Ghost is a 
person, but he is a spiritual person. There are three 

es of God's development. The first Is the age of 
divine knowledge and worship; the second is the age 
of Immandel—God among men; the third is the 
period of the Holy Ghost. The moment when the 
third age began was when the Holy Ghost descended 
on the great day of Pentecost. This third age 
crowns, bat In no respect supersedes, the other two, 
God the Father is still the Creator, the object of all 
trae worship, the Father of Christians, the Giver of 
the Holy Ghost, The Son ls still our Redeemer, our 
Lord, our God, But now the most immediate, char- 
acteristic, and peculiar presence of God among us la 
His presence in the Holy Spirit.” 


The public conscience to-day ls more ready to for- 
give departure from rectitude than to exact moral 


Integrity from men and women. There is a feeling 
which runa both high and low, that anything is t 
that is not found ont. We have taken a great deal of 
risk in morals lately. There le deflance of the old 
maxims of conduct, and a letting down of private 
ethics, There must ba no longer this looking at 
things obliquely,—this defying the moral law and 
trusting to the doctrine of atonement for righting 
matters. We must learn that there is wrong in a 
wrong act, no matter what the consequences of the 
act; and not only learn this truth, but enforte it In 
our lives, There has been a great deal of moral luck 
in human actions, and far too mach confidence placed 
In this good fortune. All's well that ends well” is 
a very good motto, but it is best to proceed upon the 
ground that only what is right will end right. Some 
one has sald that Nature hates a fool.“ There is 
no greater fool than the person who imagines that 
Nature will change her laws or suspend their opera- 
tion because he repents hie folly. The truth that 
needs to be planted in the breast of thia generation Is 
that no magic or miracle will make up for man’s 
neglect to do right, or repair his disobedience, å 


Communications. 


The Twenty-aighth Congregational Sunday-echool 
devoted part of ita Sunday's session of May — to the 
consideration of portions of Ralph Waldo Emerson’s 
writings, calling the occasion “Emerson Sunday.” 
The day was Mr. Emerson'e seventy-sixth birthday, 
although that fact was unknown to the school when 
the meeting was planned, A short sketch of the 
great man’s life was given by the superintendent of . 
the school, and some of the members delivered quo- 
tations from his works, After each of the latter was 
read, the members were frea to express their opinion, 
—an opportunity which was Improved, the comments 
showing acceptance of the views of the author. The 
following were the quotations presented :— 

“The world ls young: tha former great men call to 
us repay it A 6, too, must write Bibles to 
unite agaln the heavens and the earthly world. The 
secret of genius is to suffer no fiction to exist for us; 
to realize all that we know, In the high refinement 
of modern life, in arts, in eclences, in books, in men; 
to exact good faith, reality, and a ; and first, 
N midst, and without end, to honor every truth 

y use. 

„The household is the home of the man, as well 
as of the child. The events that occur thereln are 
more near and affecting to us than those which are 
sought in senates and academies, Domestic events 
are certainly our affair. What are called public 
events may or may not be ours. If a man wishes to 
acquaint himself with the real history of the world, 
with che spirit of the age, he must not first go to the 
State House or the court room, The subtile spirit 
of life must be sought In facts nearer. It is what Is 
done and suffered in the house, lu the constitution, 
in the temperament, in the personal history, that has 
the profoundest intereat for us.“ 

Palestine is ever the more valuable as a chapter 
in universal history, and ever the less an available 
slement in education. The gets of Swedenborg 
largest. of all modern souls in this department of 
thought, wasted itself in the endeavor to reanimate 
and conserve what had already arrived at its natural 
term, and, in the great secular Providence, was re- 
tiring from its prominence before western modes of 
thought and expression. Swedenborg and Behmen 
both failed by attaching themselves to the Christian 
symbol, instead of to the moral sentiment, which 
carries innumerable Ohristlanltles, humanities, dl- 
vinities, In Its bosom.” 

0 Iole! how did you know that Hercules was a 
god?’ ‘Because,’ answered Iole, ‘I was content the 
moment my eyes fell on him. When I beheld 
Theseus, I desired that I might see him offer battle, 
or at least guide his horses In the chariot race; but 
Hercules did not wait for a contest; he conquered 
whether he stood, or walked, or sat, or whatever 
thing he did.” ” 

“We have no pleasure in thinking of a benevo- 
lence that is only measured by its works.“ 

“To give money to a sufferer is only a come - off. 
It la only a postponement of the real payment, a 
bribe paid for silence,—a credit system in which a 
paper promlse to pay answers for the time instead of 
liquidation, , We owe to man higher succors then 
food and fre, We owe man to man. If he Is sick, 
is unable, ia 8 and odious, it ls because 
there la so much of hie nature which Is unlawfully 
withholden from him, He should be visited in this 
his prison with rebuke to the evil demons, with 
manly encouragement, with no mean-spirited offer 
of condolence because you have not money or mean 
offer of money as the utmost benefit, but by your 
heroism, your purity, aud your faith, You are to 
bring with you that spirit which is understanding, 
health, and self-help. To offer him money in lieu 
of these, Is to do him the same wrong as when the 
bridegroom offers his betrothed virgin a sum of 
money to release him from his engagements,” 

“Truth is our element of life; yet If a man fasten 
his attention on a single my of truth, and . 
self to that alone for a long time, the truth 
comes distorted and not Itself, but falsehood: herein 
resembling the air, which la our natural element, 
and the breath of our nostrils; but if a stream of the 
same be directed on the body for a time, it causes 

cold, fever, and even death.” 

"Very few of our race can be sald to be yet finished 
men. We still carry sticking to us some remains of 
the preceding inferlor quadruped organization. We 
call these millions men; but they are not yet men. 


’ i 
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Half engaged in the soll, pawing to get free, man 
needs all the music that can be brought to disengage 
him, If love, red love with tears and joy; if want 
with his sconrge; if war with his cannonade; if 
Christianity with its charity; if trade with tts 
money; If art with Its portfolios; if science with her 
telegraphs through the deeps of space and time, can 
set his dull nerves throbbing, and, by loud taps on 
the tough chrysalis, can break its walls and let the 
new creature emerge erect and free,—make way and 
sing pean! The age of the quadruped is to go out, 
—the age of the brain and the heart is to come in, 
The time will come when, the evil forms we have 
known can no more be organized. Man's culture 
can spare nothing; wants all the material. He is to 
convert all Impediments Into Instruments, all ene- 
tales into power.” 

“We are thrown back on rectitade forever and 
ever, only rectitude—to mend one; that le all we 
oe" “g What is excellent, 

ayini At is exc 
As Cock lives, is 2. 

Hearts are dust; hearts“ loves remain: 
Hearts’ loye shall meet thee again," 

"Wean talk of ‘mere morality, —which ts much as 
m one should say, ‘Poor God, with nobody to help 

m. 

“The religion which is to gulde and fulfil the pres- 
ent and coming ages, whatever else It be, must be In- 
tellectual. The scientific mind must have a faith 
which is sclence. ‘There are two things,’ sald Ma- 
homet, ‘which I abhor, the learned In his infidelities 
and the fool in his devotions.’ Our times are Impa- 
tient of both, and specially of the last. There is 
surely enough for the heart and imagination in the 
religion itself. Let us not be pestered with asser- 
tlons and half-truths, with emotions and snuffle.“ 

“How a man’s truth comes to mind long after we 
have forgotten all his words! How it comea to us in 
silent hours, that truth {s our only armor In all pas- 
sages of life and death! Wit is cheap, and anger 
is cheap; but If yon cannot argue or explain your- 
self to the other party, cleave to the truth against 
me, against thee, aud you gain a station from which 
you cannot be dislodged. The other party will for- 
get the words that you spoke, but the part you took 
continues to plead for you.” 


MORALITY A WILL-0'-THE-WISP. 


Mr. AnBOr:— 

An editorial article entitled “Three Schools of 
Ethica,” in TRR INDEX of Jan. 9, suggests to me 
the remark that what seems a capital error of all the 
“‘echools” whose theories regarding the teat of right 
and wrong you there outline la the assumption that 
there is some ultimate test of right and wrong. 

The act of Gen. Washington In writing a falsehood 
ostensibly to one of his subordinates in command, 
but designed to ba intercepted and read by the Brit- 
ish commander, for the purpose of misleading him 
reapecting contemplated movements of Washington's 
army, was right. 

Bat right for what? Right for obtaining Ameri- 
can independence, and right for many other more or 
less remote results. But certainly not right for 
everything; therefore, not absolutely right, For 
equally true would it be to say that such act was 
wrong. But then, again, wrong for what? Why, 
wrong, of course, for perpetuating the rale of the 
Brunswick dynasty over the thirteen colonies, 

Miss Taylor would very likely say—and perhaps 
correctly—that It was also wrong (by its example) 
for promoting candor; though, if it was, it was at 
the same time right for the opposite result—that of 
promoting the practice of deception. 

But, except for the causing of some given result, 
such act was neither right nor wrong. To say that 
an sction is absolutely right or absolutely wrong, ia 
to say In effect that such action ia right or wrong for 

roducing some ultimate result; Which involves the 
dea that there will be an ultimate result, or last 
effect, i.¢., an effect which will not itself In turn be 
the cause of anything whatsoever; whereas, that 
there will be such an effect ia not only not proved, 
but fs inconceivable. Therefore, morality in the long 
run, no less than morality per se, ls a will-o’-the- 


wisp. 

Original and ingenious as your definition of right 
and wrong ls, there is nevertheless, I conceive, a 
hiatus between it and the real bottom of the question. 
“Right le such a relation,“ you say, “between two 
or more Intelligent and sensitive beings, or between 
two or more sensitive beings of whom one at least is 
en that each shall be secure in the fullest 
activity of its natural powers which ls compatible 
with the equal activity of the other or others; and 
wrong ls such a relation aa partly or wholly destroys 
this natural equilibrium,” 

Therefore you would, of course, conversely say 
that “‘such a relation, etc., etc., la right,” But right 
for what, and why right? The only reply I can im- 
agine is: It ia right (in the estimation of those who 
consider It right) simply because those who consider 
it right desire the existence of such a relation, ete,” 

While to those who belleve, as for instance the 
slave-owners of the South did, that such a relation, 
etc., etc., conduces not to the happinesa of any, 
buat to the unhappiness of all concerned, and who 
therefore (or for any other reason) do not desire 
“wach a relation, etc., etc., such relation is not 
right, but is wrong. 

You further say: Those actions, therefore, are 
right which conform to the natural conditions of thie 
equilibrium; those actlona are wrong which do not 
conform to them.” 

If this be true, then the refusal of asick urchin, 
desplte the highest medical authority and the per- 
suasions of his parents, to swallow a dose of salts is 
right, and the holding of his nose and compelling 
him to swallow it is an altogether wrong action: 


which it will scarcely be admitted (outside of urchin- 
dom) is the case, 

Your definition of right (in Its restricted sense) 
Is a good one for those whose desire in general is 
that every sensitive being shall be secure in the 
fullest activity of all its natural powers which is 
compatible with the equal activity of every other 
sensitive beling. But it le not a correct definition for 
others. That ia to say, it does not express what 
others mean when they use the word right. 

And now permit me to venture on the ‘ ‘perilous 
undertaking” of indicating what constitutes an action 
rightewhen It la right, and wrong when it is wrong. 

An action ls right in one or more communities, 
when it ie of a kind which such community or com- 
munities l desire to have performed, and it 
is wrong when it le of a kind which It or they gener- 
a desire to have left unperformed. 

onbtless most people would think I should have 
sald; “An action is called right when it ia, ete.” 
But all who think so are closely allied in thelr men- 
tal constitution with the honest Teuton who, at the 
Paris Exposition, observed to a compatriot; “What 
strange beings these Frenchmen are! They call 
brod, PAIN!’ and who, when the other rejoined: 
“Well, and we call pain, BROD,” exelalmed: “Oh, 
yes! but then it 18 brod, you know.” 

It requires an effort, at first, to reallze that our 
venacular is not THE vensacular, and a still greater 
effort to realize that our morality ls not THE morality. 

If it be said that my definition falle, also, of going 
to the bottom of the question, inasmuch as it takes 
no account of the WHY a community does desire one 
kind of actions to be performed and another kind 
left unperformed, I acknowledge this; but I main- 
taln that it goes as near the bottom as any general 
statement can, because the reasons of our desires, 
being multifarious, complex, and variable, are inca- 
pable of being expressed in any general statement. 

Granting that the formula of the greatest good to 
the greatest number le reducible to that of the 
greatest attainable good (in the long run) of number 
one, still there are some moral actions which seem 
unrelated to any considerations either of public 
policy or self-interest. 

For instance, it is right for parents to nurtare thelr 
deformed and idiotic children. And yet it would 
perhaps accord best with the interests, not only of 
the parenta and of soclety, but of auch children 
themselves, that the latter should (say in puranance 
of a jadicial sentence) be promptly chloroformed to 
death. Then why would a law requiring or permit 
ting such children to be deprived of existence be im- 
moral? A full and satisfying answer to thla ques- 
tlon would require a detalled explanation of how in 
the long past all such members of the human race as 
failed of Inheriting and transmitting an immoderata 
love of offspring falled of permanently perpetuating 
thelr kind, except In climates so mild as to enable 
infanta to survive aconsiderable degree of parental 
neglect; and that, therefore, elaewhere the love for 
one’s offspring has become by natural selection so 
immoderata that infanticide under any circumatances 
ta abhorrent to popular sentiment and therefore Im- 
moral. And equally detalled explanations would be 
required to show why obscenity, incest, suicide, ete., 
are D deprecated by soclety, and therefore 
immora 

Bat I have said enough to indicate the nature, If 
not to establish the validity, of the excuse I would 
offer for the lack of exhaustive inclusiveness on the 
part of my formula of the distinction batween right 
and wrong. Truly yours, S. J. MATTHEWS. 

MONTICELLO, Ark. 


THE CHEISTIAN FAITH, 


There is something deeply affecting even to an un- 
believer in the earnestness of the Orthodox faith, 
Some time ago I attended a Baptist ‘‘meeting”’ at 
which one of the old preachers of this denomination 
spoke with unusual enthusiasm on the comforts of 
the Christian religion, With this aged man, grown 

y in “the ce of the Lord,“ the religion of 
hrist was no lifeless form as it has become in many 
eloquent and fashionable pulpits of the city. He 
was preaching to sincere believers who Ike himself 
had often found the Christian hops a source of spirit- 
ual strength and comfort In life's severest trials. 
Well known and warmly loved by all his hearers, he 
had every claim on their sympathy that he could have 
desired. He had been their constant friend through 
all of the vicissitudes of many years. Daring the 
dark days of the late rebellion, which in Southwest 
Missouri was marked by the most barbarone atrocl- 
tles, his benevolent heart had never grown harah and 
vindictive, and many old friendships were preserved 
through those perilous times by hin assiduous labors 
as peacemaker. He was now in the presence of a 
co tion whose life history he knew thoroughly. 
He rejoiced with his audienee at the marriage 
festival and wept with them at the grave; and new 
probably for the last time, on account of the 
eebleness of age, was speaking to them on the old 
theme of “salvation.” He told In the modest yet 
earnest manner of a generous and pure heart what 
his faith bad been to him during the many years of 
his “Christian warfare.” The pleasures of health 
and action had now failed him; his earthly career 
was about to close; but one comfort had survived the 
devastation of time, and that was the Christlan's 
hope. After closing his fervent blessing on the 
faithful brethren who had fought with him “the good 
fight,’’ and were soon to be called home to enjoy the 
happiness of “the Church Triumphant,” he walked 
down the aisle to speak one more word of warning to 
the ‘‘unregenerate.” That he regarded with loving 
pity every inner“ in the audience, and felt the 
warth ak the soul to ba inestimable, could not be 

oubted, 


When the faith of our fathers la thus seen In its 
simplicity and beauty, the sternest sceptlelem is soft- 
ened and humbled, The heart longs to worship 
where the reason will not permit, The shrine of 
Christianity ia holy, though superstition has made It 
so. What other faith has so fally met the wants of 
the human heart! What other religion has inspired 
such benevolent enthuslasm for the eternal welfare of 
man! What other name has so swayed the hearts 
of thé common millions as the name of Jesus! 
When will any system of ratlonallsm afford the com- 
fort and strength to the thousands of our race who 
toll and suffer from the cradle to the grave that the 
“religion of the Cross” has given! hen will an 
purely intellectual Ideal, without the soul of “falth, 
receive the loyal homage that Christianity has com- 
manded! With what creed of reason will mankind 
learn to associate such noble sentiments of duty and 
practical goodness! Under the influence of what 
new philosophy will the ever-present illa of life be 
borne with the cheerful resignation that the religion 
of Jesus has inspired! The common lot of man is 
not much reward of itself. It has not the material 
for much philosophical dignity. The average homan 
belng has but little to boast of when he comes to sam 
up the achievements of hia life. He has hoped for 
much, but accomplished almost nothing, Into such 
a life the hopes of religion enter graciously, smooth- 
ing its rough places, and imparting to ita sense of 
worth that the philosophy of materialism could not 

ve. Outelde of religion, the common man is of very 
ittle importance individually. That insignificant 
immortality that he may obtain through the survival 
of his life's foree is not to be thought of. What is 
one little life deprived of Its conscious existence and 
dissipated throughout the universe of being! Such 
an immortality wil never seam so attractive to the 
humble thousands as the real future of the Christian 
faith. This is one of the crowning features of Christ - 
lanity, the individual excellence with which it investa 
every human soul. The humblest believer in this 
falth forgets hia obscurity, hia relative littleness in 
this world, and feels fora time at least that he Is a 
member of a great 1 democracy in which there 
is no caste founded on accidental conditions. No 
wonder the Christian religion has alwaye been dear 
to the common people, who have found but little glory 
In thia world. It waa In its primitive almplicity the 
religion of the poor. H. OLAY NEVILLE. 


— 
THE BRAHMO SOMAJ. 


Of the rise and growth of this broad and free re- 
ligions movement among the educated Hindus, the 
New York Independent gives an idea, as follows:— 

The Brahmo Public Opinion, of India, has a re- 
view of the history of the Brahmo Somaj, the the- 
istic church of India, from its beginning, forty-nine 
yeareago. This history it divides into three epochs 
—the Vedanlic, the Puranic, and the Eclectic. In 
the first period, which closed with the death of Ram 
Mohun Roy, there were strong and earnest protests 
against idolatry, along with evident indications of a 
belief in the infallibility of the Vedas. In the 
hymns and songe, there were symptoms of a belief 
in the transmigration of souls, along with traces 
of a corresponding faith in the Vedantic doctrine 
of unification with the Divine essence.“ When 
the Vedas were given up, Babu Debendranath Tagore 
came forward with the great truth ‘‘that religion is 
based on the fntnitions of the soul.“ He slao di- 
rected his attention to the constraction of a new 
form of church service and a new and unldolstrous 
code of ceremonies. In doing this, he did not depart 
from the Hindu Shastras.““ He collected his texts 
from them alone, and published that remarkable 
book known as the Brahma Dhurma. This is called 
the Puranie period, because the development of the 
Puranic idea of separate entity of the Godhead from 
the human soul, and also the development of the Pu- 
ranic practice of worshipping that Godhead took 
place in it. We are all debtors,” says the Opinion 

‘to the venerable chief of the Ad! Brahmo Soma, 
for the purity and sweetness of thelstic worship that 
still characterize our church.“ 

While Tagore was preaching hls doctrines, another 
leader was growing up—Babu Keshub Chunder Sen. 
Mr. Sen and hia friends “fretted, as it were, under 
the conventional barriers of the Shastras, and longed 
to proclaim a broader and more catholic faith to the 
world, and to Inaugurate an era of nobler self-sacri- 
fice, This Frowing spirit finally caused a split bo- 
tween the old and the new school. They separated 
and from the day of the separation dates an unusual 
expanalon of our church. From that day, Brahmo- 
lam has been presented to the world as a perfectly 
broad and catholic faith, eclectic in Its principles 
and universal] in Its character. This we consider,” 
adds the Opinion, ‘'to be the test service that 
Babu Keshub Chander Sen has done to our church.“ 
As to the present condition of the church, there haa 
been in the past year an unprecedented rival in every 
direction. ... A separate and powerful organization 
has been formed [the Sadharan Brahmo Somaj, a 
schism caused by the early marri of Mr. Sen's 
daughter]; one weekly English and a number of 
Bengali pa have come into existence; as many 
ages according to thelstic ritea have taken 
place; two new houses of prayer have been conse- 
crated and subscriptions opened forfour or five more; 
and, above all, active and friendly correspondence 
has been opened with mofussil Somajes.”” Besides 
this, the Somaj “has sent ita missionaries to the 
Punjab and to the remotest corners of Eastern Ben- 
gal. Its executive committce have alarly held 
meetings every week; have raised and expended 
money; have issued two journals; have secured a 
press; bare purchased a plece of ground, for the 
purpose of building a hones of prayer of their own.“ 
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THE INDEX, 


A Weekly Paper devoted to Free and Rational 
Religion, 


Tt in the object of THE INDEX to give publio 
utterance to the boldest, most cnitivated, and 
Dest matured thought of the age on all religious 
questions, and to apply it directly to the social 
and political amelioration of society. 

It ls edited by FRANCIS X ABBOT, with the 
following list of Editorial Contributors — 


WILLIAM J. POTTER, New Bedford, Muss. 
WILLIAM H. SPENCER, Haverhill, Mass. 
Muza. E. D. CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Mass, 
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ALBERT WARREN KELSEY, Bt, Lonis, Mo. 
JAMES E, OLIVER, Ithaca, N. v. 


Bvery libers| should subscribe for THE INDEX, 
as the best popular ezponent of Religious Libet- 
allem. Every Ohrietion ministar, and every think- 
ing ehurch-member, should subscribe for tt, ay 
tho clearest, most candid, and most acholarty ex- 
position of the differences between Froo Thought 
and Evangelical Christianity, and as the best 
Means of becoming well informed of the argu- 
ments und the movements which the Ohureh will 
have to mest in the future. 

Almost every number contains a discourse or 
leading article, which alone is worth the price of 
one year’s subscription, 

Prof, MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, England, in 
E letter to the Editor published in THE INDEX 
for January 4, 1873, says: “That the want of a 

ournal entirely devoted to Religion in the widest 
Sense of the word should be felt in Amerioa—that 
Snob a journal should have been started and so 
powerfully supported by the best minds of your 
Gountry,—ls a good sign of the times. There ts no 
auoh journalin England, France, or Germany; 
though the number of so-called religious or the- 
logical periodicals is, as you know, very large.” 
And later ntill “Tread the numbers of your IN- 
DEE with increasing interest. 

Bond $3.20 for one year, including postage, or 
80 cents for three months on trisl, 

Address THE INDEX, 

No. 281 Washington Street, Boston. 
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Freedom and Fellowship in Rolig" 
fon, A volume of ten essays u 
ulative and practical problems of religion, 
by D. asson. uel Longfellow, 
Bamnel Jobnson, John Weiss, W. J. Potter, 
+ E. Abbot, O. B. thingham, J. W. 
Chadwick, T. W. Higginson, and Mrs. 
„und extracts from Addresses 
aldo Emorson, Lucretia Mott 
Robert Dale Owen, Dr. Bartol, Wendell 
„Rabbi Wise, Horsce Seaver, A. B. 
Lucy Stone, Charles H. Malcom, 
W — and others, —all given 


on the platform the Free Religious As- 
sociation. Price (reduced) $1.50, 


“One purpose of thia volume is to give an 
answer to the question, What is the mean- 
ing of the Free Religious Association” ? 


Froceedl of Fimh Annual Meet 
ing, 1872. Contains essays by J. W. 
Ohsawick on “Liberty and the Ohurch in 
America,” by O. D. B. Mills on “Religion as 
the reésion of a Permanent Sentiment 
of the Human Mind,“ and by O. B. Froth- 
ingham on The Religion of Humanity,” 
with addresses by Rowland Connor Cella 
Burleigh, Lucretia Mott, A, B. Aloott,C, A. 
Darto Ay, Horace Seaver, Alexander Loos, 
and others, 


Proceedings of Sixth Annual Meet 
ing, 1878, Contains emay by Samuel 
Johnson on “Freedom in Religion,” and 
Jobn Weins on “Religion in Freedom,” wi 
addresses by Wm. O. Gannett, Robert Dale 
Owen, T. W. Higginson, Samuel Longfel- 
low, J. B. Thomson, F. E. Abbot, and Lu- 
oretia Mott. 


N of Seventh Annual 
Metin 874. Oontaine verbatim re- 


ports of dent Frothingham’s address 
on “The Validity of the Religious 
Platform,” of Dr. Bartol’s essay on “The 
Religions Signs of the Times,” of Rabbi 

. Sonneschein’s speech on ‘Reformed Juda- 
fam,” and of the statementa by Messrs. 
Oalthrop, Abbotgand Hi son of their re- 
spective attitudes towards Christianity. 
as Ohristian," “Anti-Christian,” and “Ex- 
tra-Christian,”— ther with the Secrota- 
= Annual Report, and letters from Rech- 
ub Chunder Sen, Frederick Douglasa, and 
D, A. Wasson, 

Proceedings of Eighth Annual 
Meeting, 1875. Contains Essays by 
Wm. O. Gannett, on “The Present Con- 
structive Tendencies in Religion,” and b 
Francis E. Abbot, on Construction an 
Destruction in Religion,” and addresses 
by T. W. Higginson, Lucretia Mott, Chas. 
J. Ames, O. B. Frotbingham, B, F. Under- 
wood, 8. P. Putnam, and R. 8. Morse. 


Proceedings of Ninth Annual Meet 
Ing, 1876, Contains a full abstract of 
the Interesting äiacussion at the Business 
Meeting on the Practical Methods and 
Work of the Association; the annual re- 
port of the Executive Committee; address 
of the President, O. B. Frothingham; essay 
by James Parton, on “The Relation of Re- 
pcs to the State” {or as he styles it, 
“Oatherrals and Beer“), with addresses on 
oe 2 poe by Miss — E Wises and 

v. M. J. Savage; essay by Samuel Long- 
fellow, on “tha Relation of Free Religion 
to Churches,“ with the addresses that fol- 
lowed it by Prof, Felix Adler, Rev. Henry 
Blanc! „Rev. Brooke Herford, and John 
Woisa—together with letters from Judge 
— Per Joseph Cook, and others, invited 

speak. 


Procesdings of Tenth Annual Moet- 
ing, 187% Contains Essays by Rev. Wm. 
R. ‘Alger, on “Steps towards Religious 
Emanoalpation in rirtendom,” and by 
0. D. R, Mills, Eaq., on “Internal Dangera 
to Free Thought and Free Religion“; Ad- 


drearen by O. B. Frothingham, Wm. He 
r Rabbi Lasker, Dr. J. L. Dudley. 
and T. W. Higginson; and tenth annual 


reporta of the Executive Committee, Treas- 

urer, eto. 

Any one of the above pamphieta of “Pro 
OEEDINGS” sent to any address for Five 
penta received in postage stamps; and more 
at the same rate, Sold also for Five cents 
at the office. 


Proceedinga of Eleventh Annual 
Meetin 1878. Contains essays by 
T. B. Wakeman, Esq., on “The Religion of 
Humanity,” and by Wm. H. Spencer, on 
“The Religion of Sapernatnrallsam,—why 
it should be disorganized and how Ít may 
be done“; addresses by O. R, Frothin 
ham, Georgo William Curtis, Miss Anna 6. 
Garlin, Mrs. Olara Neymann, Maurice 
Ellinger, and a poem by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Oakes Smith; eleventh annual report of 
the Executive Committee, Treasurer, ete, 
Lia LM ota.; package of four or more, 25 
ots. each, 


For series of important Tracts see last 
page of THE INDEX, 


These publications are for sale at the office 
of the Free Religions Association, 231 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. The Annual Reports 
for 1868 and 1871 cannot be supplied, and the 
supply of others previous to that of 187 fa 
quite limited and at special rates. Orders 
by mail may be addressed Free Religious 
Association, 231 Washington Street, Boston, 
Maso." 

WM. J.POTTER, Seo. F. R. A. 


No. Truths for the Times, by F. E. 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Affirmations” 
and “Modern Principles.” Ma. CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of “The Origin of Spe- 
cles,” says, in a letter to the editor not orig- 
mally intended for publication, but subse- 
quently authorized to be nsed: “Ihave now 
read ‘TRUTHS FOS THE Tms, and I admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agres to 
almost every word.” New Edition. Price 
10 cents; 12 copies 61.00. ‘ 


No, 3.— Fear of the Living God, by 0. 
B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing ohar- 
aoter of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Edi- 
tion, Price 5 cents; 12 copies 60 cents. 


No. 8.— Lecture on the Bible, by the Rev. 
OCharies Voysey, of England, is an over. 
whelming demonstration of the Imperfeo- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testaments. New Edition, 
Price 10 cents; 12 coples $1.00. 


No. 4.Ohristian Propagandiam, by F. 
E. Abbot, u an exposure of the weakness, 
costliness, and inefficiency of the System 
of Foreign Missions. Full of Mgwres, Facts, 
and Interesting Extracts. Price 10 cents; 
13 copies 61.00. 


No, 8.— od in the Constitution,” by 
Rev. Arthur B, Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
ed States Constitution, Price 10 cents; 19 
copies $1.00, 

No.6.—““The Sabbath,” by Parker Pilis- 
bury, denounoes Sabbatarian superstition. 
New Edition. Prios 10 cents; 12 copies 
$1.00. 


No. 1—“Oompulsory Edneation,” by 
F. E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
child to be ednosted, and the duty of the 
State to ensure it an education. Price 6 
cents; 12 copies 50 cents. + 


No. 8.—The Present Heaven, by O. B. 
Frothingham, treats of a subject that in- 
terests everybody. New Edition. Price 8 
centa; 19 copies 60 cents, 


No. 9.—The Christian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous charac- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
gelical Christian Creed in the U. B. Consti- 
tution. Price h cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No. 10.—The Impeachment of Christi- 
anity, dy F. E. Abbot. Fifth Ten Thou- 
sand. Sent for sree distribution to any one 
who will distribute it, in packages of from 
five to ona hundred copies. 


No. II- The God of Scionce, by F. E. Ab- 
bot, attempts to show the real infiuence of 
modern elende upon the ides of God, 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies 61.00. 


No. 12.—¥s Romanism Real Christian- 
tty? Two essays by Francis W. Newman 
and F. E. Abbot. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
$1.00. 


No.18.—On the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prot. F. W. Newman, of England, analyses 
the Christian conception of Heaven. Price 
6 conta; 18 copies 00 cents. 


No, 14—A Study of Religion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion is incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that s new conception 
of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
sistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and independent even of belief In God, is 
the necessary condition of the perpetuity 
of Religion among men. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies 51.00. 


No.16.—The Battie of Syracuse, Two 
Easays by Rev. James Freeman Clarke, 
D. D., and F. E. Abbot discussing the Au- 
thority of Christianity. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies for $1.00, Address 


THE INDEX , 281 WASHINOTONSTREET, 
Boston, Maas, 
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THE INDEX sims— 


To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion: 

To foster a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual: 

To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for alavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, hamanitarianism 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes. 


In Drief, to hasten the day when Free Relig- 
ion shall take the place of dogmatism and 
ecolesiasticism thronghont the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
public activities, 


In addition to its general objects, the prac- 
tical object to which THE INDEX is special- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and con- 
sistent nacniarization of the political and eg- 
ucational institutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Repablic 
in the affections of the people. The last 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped ont of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of the several States In order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution, 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make a united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organisa 
A great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Lot every one who believen in this movement 
give it direct ald by helping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURE. 


The publication of a valnable leading pa 
por or essay of a thonghtfnl character, in 
each issue, will continue to be one of the 
most marked featurer of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will oon- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known em- 
inont writers who have already done so muck 
to give to THE INDEX ita present high 
position. Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracts from valua- 
ble books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
{improvements will be made from time to 
time as olroumstances shall ronder possible 


AGENTS. 


Local Agents for THE INDEX sre wanted 
in every city and town throughout the ceun- 
try. The most liberal terms are offered. 


TERMS. 


The price of THE INDEX is Three Dol» 
lars a year, payable in advance; and 2 
cents postage for the year; and at the 
same rate for shorter periods, All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender's risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 
ter, or post-office money order. The name, 
with address in full, must be accompanied 
witb the money in each case. 


Address THE INDEX, 
No. 231 Washington Street, Boston. 
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(HEAP, HEALTHFUL HOMES 


in Tennessee. Address WARREN SMITH, 
Fiat Rock, Lewis Co., Tenn. 


yo BOOK-BUYEBRBS. 
Please oxamine the fine list of POPU- 


LAE BOOKS on the side of 
BES Any O BOOE NOT IN 
LIST will be furnished to order. 


Address THE INDEX, 231 Washington 8t., 
Boston. 


BouND VOLUMES OF THE 


18 7 gË 


Oomplete for the Past Year, are now ready 


for delivery at this Office. Bent nt by ex reas 
at the purchasers were expense, Erie in 
advance, ET a Wash- 


ington Street, Bort Boston. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY— PRICE 
TWOPENOE. 


THE SECULAR REVIEW, 


EDITED BY CHARLES WATTS, 


The SECULAR — is the leading 
organ of Secularism, and each week has 
Articles on Theological, 
entific, and Political Zubjeets. 
tive features are the advocacy of Construc- 
tive Secularism, and the dissemination of 
uneful information on 2 qaasnane wak which 
affect the welfare of the people, Letters 
are inserted in ita “OPEN COLUMN” from all 
who are courteous in the expreasion of their 
vi » while a special department is allotted 
for “HorEs AND QUERIES,’ 
Contributors to the SEOULAR RE- 
comprise the principal advocates of 
peeing including its founder, G. J. 
olyoake 


CHARLES Watts, Publisher 
#4 Fleet Street, London, k. 0. 


ESTABLISEHED 


1846. 


LADIES and GENTLEMEN, 


23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 
BOOMS to LET by the DAY OR WEEK. 


GOOD PHOTOGRAPHS 


or 
O. B. FROTHINGHAM, 
T. W. HIGGINSON, 
W. J. POTTER, 
W. B. BPENCER, 
F. W. NEWMAN, „ 
CHAS, voT BRT, 
A. W. 8TEVENS, 
R. H. BANNEY, 
F. E. ABBOT, 
Are now forsale at the office of THE INDEX, 
and will be mailed postpaid to any addreas 
on receipt of price. Single Photographs, 2 
dent each; complete Bet of Nine Photo- 
grapba, $1.50, 
Address, THE INDEX, 
No, 381 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


TEE 
Popular Science Monthly. 


CONDUCTED BY 
E. L. aud W. J. YOUMANS. 
Contalnoing instructive and interestin 
ticles and abstracts of articles, original, se- 
lected, and Illustrated, from the pens of "the 
lending scientific men ‘of different countries; i 
accounta of important scientific discoveries 
the 2 EEA of acience to the p. rastion! 
Jatest views pnt forth P eens 
8 Ba phenomena, by savants of the highes 
authority, 
— is an instructive and valuable monthly, 
is continually increasing 
in fpi knd and influence. 
THE POPULAR SOIENCE MONTHLY is now a 
octavo of 128 pages, and will be 
en * beginning with the issue for 
January, 1878. It is handsomely printed on 
clear type, and, when neceasary to further 
gonvey 6 ideas of the writer, fully Ulus- 


TERMS: Five dollars per annum; or, fifty 
cents per number. 

A Club of five will be sent to any address 
for $28.00 per annum. 

THE POPULAR BOIENCE MONTHLY and Ar- 
FLETONa' JOURNAL, together, $7.00 per an- 
num (full price, $8.00). 

The volumes begin May and November of 


ench year. 
Subsert N may begin at any time. 
We will be piad t Fd send our Periodical Cat- 


8, free, upon application. 
ec PLETO N E CO., PUBLISHERS, 
651 Broadway, New Tork. 


A CHEAP OFFER. 


A OOMPLETE SET of INDEK TRAOTS, 
from No. 1 to 10 Inclusive, will be mailed to 
ee nnn On ee 

Address THE INDEX, 

No, 231 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


T HE INDEX 
IN ENGLAND, 


THE INDEX will be forwarded free by pos 
as any park of the United Kingdom oo ze: on = 


rer Halt Y "Year, right B Shillings. 


a 3 Half 
should be by Interna 


tional LPO. O Order payable to Francis Elling- 
wood A 


aig THE INDEX, 
281 Washington Street, Boston, 0.8.4. 
M. J. BAVAGE’S NEW NOVEL, 
Bluffton, 


Describing in a very interesting way the 
processes of mental evolution by which a 
young Orthodox minister becomes radical. 


mo. Price $1.00. 
Also, by the same author, 


The Religion of Evolution: 


“An exposition of religion in the light of 
the most advanced acience. A brave and 
reverent thinker.”—Zondon Inquirer. Price 
$1.50. Address THE INDEX, 231 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston. 


NORTHERN LITERATURE 
AND ART ROOMS 


will immediately be opened in Boston by 
— i Marie A. Brown, for the purpose of 
g dus prominence to the many beauti- 
al producti lons of Sweden, Norway, Fin- 
lan Denmark, comprising the liter- 
ature,—Engliah tranalations and ori siir — 
illustrated works Sy Veta i photographs, 
traits, and palntin, statuary of wie 
most celebrated orth ern artiste, 


“Rooms 


pa rise, and wish it success, to aid her ef- 
by subscribing the requisite fund. 
— thousand persons are desired who will 
each subscribe 910.00, tor. which Nz 
& poem by ea and a full set of The 
Surgeon's Stories Bistorical novels by 
Topelius, as, translated and Y dy 
ber, an be sent them in return, as are 


MARIE A. BROWN, 
P.O. Box 900, Boston, Mass, 


RADICAL LIBERAL LECT- 


By B. F. Underwood, 


FoR THE FALL AND WINTER OF 1878-9, 


1. The Theory of Evelution. 
2. Darwinism Defined and Defended. 
A The Philosophy of Herbert Spencer. 
4. The Geneais and Nature of Religion. 
6. Modern Scientific Materialism. 
6. re Selection versus Design in Nat- 


7. ani Hour with German Thinkers. 
8. Intuition and Instinct Viewed in the 
‘ht of Modern Paychology. 
g. The and Cons of a Future Life, 
10. Is there a Personal Intelligent Deity? 


11. The Demands of Liberalism Pertaining 
to State Secularization. 
12. monogamio Marring Marriage versus the Vagaries 


18. Woman; Her Past and Present; Her 
Rights and Wrongs, 

14. Religious Revivals: Their Causes and 
Consequences, 

„The Btrugglos and Triumphs of Free- 

though Europe and America, 

16. Issues er the A 

17, Buddha and Buddhism. 

18. Anoint Egypt: Its Laws, Customs and 


on. 
19, The French Revolution: Its Causes and 
nences, 


ar- 20. Crimes and Oruelties of Buperstition, 


. Cook and other “Scientific” Annibilators 
of Materialism Reviewed. 
23, Paina the Pioneer of Freethought in 
America. 


W. A Liberal’s Answer to the ‘Question, wyg 
not 8 What?" 

. Christianity: To what Extent has it 
Helped or Hindered Civilization? 

25. Jesus: All that is Known and what 18 
Guessed about Him, 

= . a — atine a 

. Judaism and Christian utgrowths of 

Preéxiatent . — 

28. Science versus the Bible. 

29. The Origin and History of the Bible. 
(From one to six lectures — 

80. The ras. Gospels Unhistorical and Up- 
reliable. 

s. 8 for the Divinity of the Bible 


N. P. War ‘Amram tions Regarding the 
ble and Christiani antiy. £ 
83. min z 8 Falsifled by the Facts 


84. ＋ . Objections to Liberalism Con- 
For terms, etc., address 


B. F. UNDERWOOD, 
THORNDIKE, Maas. 


FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


Bend to Office at l Waahington gt., Boston. Mass., 
for 


Onvnce PROPERTY, by 
ames Parton. S oisi ten, 80 Sts.; 


one hundred, 
BELE AND „dy Jobn Weiss. 
III. Tes Srurarar or RN, by T. W. 
Higginson, Enlarged edition. wale 


Iv. Am, bys Theodore Par- 


‘TRABOCEND ENT. 
ker, Never before published, 


V. e 
stood Bee ee ad te a Labersl citizen 


ean 1. TAS E Atbath j (Pwo 


Horticultural H. 
and 20, 1876.) 

VL How SHALL Ws Kur SurDAY? An 
Answer in in 


. Bavage, Charles E. tt, 
and Wm. O. Gannett. 


Nos. II., III., IV., V. vi" ota. enoh; ten 


for 60 ctz.; ons hun 
RAO AND REVELATION, by W. J. Potter. 
21283 (Ten for L bundrea, 


PRocespinas oy THE F. R. A. Aua 
Musrines for iena. . 74, 78, 78, and 
, five ots. each ; 1878, forty cte. oach. 


Frempom 4xD FELLOWEEIP Dt RELIGION, 


a volume of essays and addresses repre- 
senting the F. R. A. platform. §1.00. 


INTERESTING 


NEW BOOKS 
For Radical Thinkers. 


FOR LEARNERS. Dr. 


bag 
New Testa: 
$2.00 per volume, 


THE BIBLE OF TO-DAY. By John W. 
Chadwick. Oontaloing the results 
of the dest historical and eciontific criticism 
of the separate books of the Bible “and their 
mutual relations. 304 pages. Price 


war 1s THE BIBLE? By J.T. Sunder- 
An attempt to answer the question in 


Price 


the the ight of the scholarehip and in the 
most reverent and catholic spirit. 179 pages, 
Price $1.00. 

TEE BELIGION OF PARL Paty tae 


aver geen an, — 2 of the 
resulta 8 research into early Sour 
7 of @ Israciitish religion.“ 

pages. Price Shoo 


ASEZEATIONS F A we 
Chain of Opals. 


A MODERN SYMPOSI + Subjects: The 
Soul and s Future Life; Tha Influence u 
Morality pf è Doclive in Religious Boiler. 

Fredéric Harrison, Professor Huxley, 

its James Stephen. Lora Selbourne, Canon 

Barry, the Dean of Faul. pale of Argyll, 
and others. 263 8 Price $1.25. 


THE GHOSTS D, n; Yoman, and 
Obiid, ete, 
16 p 


THE CREED OF CHRISTENDOM: Ite 
Foundation contrasted with its Superstract- 
ure, By W. 8 Greg, author of the 
Enigmas of life. etc. Crown bvo. Complete 
and eet Fry with Index not in other èdi- 
tions, $1.50. 


One of the classics of Liberalism. 


HISTORE OF CIVILIZATION IN ENG- 
LAN y â Buckle, ` 
edition, g volumes: imo, Ototh, #. 

"Ry far the neatest edition published of this 
‘world-wide famour work. The complete Index 
which the pnblishers have added certainly de- 
seryos mention. It is of incelculable valne to 
the student.” 


SUPERNATURAL RELIGION. An Fn- 
miry ante the Lage tag of Divine Revelation. 
Beprin ted from the Sixth Foolleh Falten, 
One inrge Demy Octavo volume, Cloth, $440, 

Halt T. $6.00. Will be ready Maret 0, 
This Edition lu complete, and 11140 
corrected American FAllop: with Lodex. 
The Boston Fadition selle s! 619.00, upd the Pyr 


Heh Edition at 818.00 — this echten one 
third the price of any othe 


THE REIGN OF THE STOICs. Wy Prel 
. a. olland. Oloth, l2mo, 2% pp. 


A thoroughly accurate, well classified, and 
valuable compand of the Stolo teachings Iv a 
losophy, ethics, and religion, tegother wi 
fine summary of their history es è aystem. No 
better book on the subject can be found, 


THROUGH ROME, ON. A A Memoir of 
Christian and Extra-Ohristian Experience. 
By N. F. Waters, Cloth, 12mo. 362 pp. $1.75. 


An able and candid book. 


Any of the above-named books rent, post-paid, 
on receipt of price. Address THE INDEX, 231 
‘Washington Street, Boston. 


Aio, TH Tatok 810 


1 


So ka a VOLUMES 


r the s an; 1 A 1676, 1677, 
205 1875 ls. 2, 8,5 6,7 can be furnish 
on application at this Office. PRICES—vok 
umes for 1871 and 1872, volumes for 


00. Sent by ex- 
ross at the > pars chaser’s exponse. Address 
FHE INDEX, i Washington Street, Boston. 


THE INDEX AS AN 


ADVERTISING MEDIUM, 


F x 


Iowa, Jan. 6, 1878. 
THE INDEX is the best advertising 
medium which I bave tone >ò 

E. d. WALKER. 


PUBLICATIONS 


OF TEE 


NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE 
OF AMERICA. 


1, EquaL RioGuTs mm RELIGION. Contains 
an Historical Account of the Liberal 
© movement; & Zan of the 


al © at 
1 to 4, 1870, with Es- 
bot, James Parton, B. F. 
the Consti- 


of arter Members, etc., we. 
8 pp. 190. cloth, $1 00; paper, 75 
cents, 
2, PATRIOTIO ADDRESS TO THE 
Tas UNITED 


copies 


8. Perv USTIOE FOR ALL. 


iso Local Langues, eto. en 
e en 
tract tor Aa the * of . farai Ki 
jes, 6 ote les, T5 cts, ; 
fon, $1.00. NES. ‘This’ tract cannot 
hed at present. 


ADDRESA 


National Liberal League of America 


231 WASHINGTON BT., Bowron. 
FROTHINGHAM’S WORKS. 


THE RELIGION OF HUMANITY. An & 


say, Third Edition—Revised, Price 51.50. 


“Nobody can peruse this book without re- 
spect for the learning, mental hon — 
8 in the statement of his convictions, 
pomama by the author, and for the cesen- 


ty and philanthropic tendency of 
his li Sprinſatald ‘Republican. 
“A cg manera 8 the work of 


ly, reflected Ane i.. It ie a ‘mole of 
scholarly culture and of finished and vigor- 
ous stylé.“ - Boston Globe. 


THE OHILD’S BOOK OF RELIGION. For 
Sunday-echools and Homes, Price 61.00. 


THE SAFEST OREED, AND OTEER Ds- 
OOUBSES., 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


Not “food for babes,” but full of suggee 
tion for earnest and thoughtful men. 


RIES FEOM THE LIPS OF THE 
aia With Frontispiece. Oloth, 


“The Parables are so re-told as to absorb 
the attention of the reader, and to fasten 
upon the mind what the writer believes to 
have been the impression the Bavior meant 


to convey. Itis Sore and thought a su- 
bess book, and interest alike young 
o1d."'— ‘a Herald (Methodist). 


STORIES OF THE _PATRIARCHS. 
Frontispiece. Cloth, $1.00, 


“A work of culture and taste; it wil be 
welcome to all ages, and gives the sublimest 
lessons of manhood in 15 simple language 
of a child."—Springfteld can. 


BELIEFS OF THE UNBELIEVERS. A 
Lecture. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


A IN. NEW ENG- 
LAND. A History. With sketches and 
studies of Emerson, Alcott, Parker, Mar- 
garet Fuller, the Brook Farm Commu- 
nity, eto. 8vo, Cloth extra, with ateel por 
trait of the author, 2.80. 


HE LIFE OF THEODORE PARKER. 8vo. 
*ich Portrait, 538.00 


The New York Tribuna closes a four and a 
alf column review of this book by saying: 
At bolda up a remarkable specimen of ro- 
bust manliness whose form and lineaments 
can be studied with equal advantage by 
friend and foe.” 


THE CRADLE OF THECHRIAT, A Study 

in Primitive Christianity, ilustrating the 

rime importance of the Meerianic J es in 

77 Ney fat Christin phe Sey 3 Se de 

velopme ristian m Jodelem 
Octavo Chath, $1. z 


Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price, hy 
THEINDEX 231 Washington St., Boston. 


With 


l 
S 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars a Year. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 


VOLUME 10. 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, JUNE 12, 1879. 


WHOLE No. 494, 


LIBERAL LEAGUE PLATFORM 


For the Presidential Election of 1880, 


ADOPTED AT ROCHESTER, N.Y., OOT. 26, 1877. 


1. TOTAL SEPARATION OF Dace, AND STATE, to be 
anteed by amendment of the United States Constitu- 
fon: including the equitable taxation of church property, 
secularization of the public schools, abrogation of Babba- 
farian laws, abolition of chaplaincies, prohibition of pub- 
lio appropriations for religious purposes, and all other 
moasures necessary to the same general end. 

3. NATIONAL PROTHOTION FOR NATIONAL CrrizeNe, in 
their equal civil, political, and religious rights: to be guar- 
anteed by amendment of the United States Constitution, 
and afforded through the United States courts. 

8. UNIVERSAL UOATION TEN Basis OP UNIVERSAL 
BUPFRAGE IN THIS SBOULAB REPUBLIC: to be gomand, 
Dy amendment of the United States Constitution, requlr- 
ing every State to maintain a thorou, hly secularized pub- 
lio school system, and to permit no child within its ite 
to * — a d elementary education. 


—The nomination of candidates upon the above 
pistons was ned to a future Congress of the Na- 
Liberal League, 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT 


PROPOSED Af A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION. 


ABETIOLE 1, 
Bucrion 1.—Neither Con nor any State shall make 


any law an establishment of religion, or Tavor- 
ing any particular form of religion, or pro iting the free 
exercise thereof; or permitting in any de a union of 


gree 
and State, or granting any special privilege, im- 
munity, or advantage to any sect or religious body, or to 
aay number of sects or religions bodies; or taxing the peo- 
pis of any State, either 9 indirectly, for the sup- 
port of any sect or religious body, or of any number of 
pects or religious bodies; or abridging the freedom of 
n or of the press, or the right of the people peace- 
abiy to assemble and to petition the Government for 2 re- 
dress of grievances. 

KA- religious test shall ever be * asa 
condition of suffrage, or as a qualification to any moe or 
publio trust, in any State. No person shall ever be de- 

ved of any of his or her rights, privileges or capacities, 
or 1 for the performance of any public or pri- 
vate duty, or rendered incompetent to give evidence in 
any of law or equity, in consequence of sey pphiiea 
he or she may hold on the subject of religion. No person 
ahall ever be required by law to contribute directly or indi- 
rectly to the support of any religious society or body of 
which he or she Ís not à voluntary member. 
n 3.—Neither the United States, nor any State, 
Territory, 9 or any civil division of any State 
or Terri , shall levy any tax, or make any , grant, or 
appropriation, for the support, or in ald, of any church, 
religious sect, or denomination, or any school, seminary, or 
tution of learning, in which the faith or doctrines of 
any religious order or sect shall be taught or inculcated, 
or in which religious rites shall be observed; or for the 
support, or in ald, of any religious charity or purpose of 
any seot, order, or deno! ation whatsoever. 

S aoron 4.—Congress shall have power to enforce the 
various provisions of this Article byappropriatelegialation. 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 


5. We demand that all poni 97 for educa- 


tional and charitable institutions of a sectarian character 
ahali cease. 
4. We demand that all religious services now sustained 


the government shall be abolished; and lally that 
2. use of the Bible in the public schools, whether oatensi- 
bly as 2 n ayowedly as a book of religious wor- 
* — 

oF We demand that the populates, by the President of 
the United States or by the Governors of the various States, 
of all ons festi and fasts shall wholly coase. 

6. We d that the judicial oath in oeurts and 


as of shall be established in its stead, 
5 ‘we —.— that all laws directly or indirectly entoro- 
‘ng the observance of Sunday as the Babbath shall be re- 


Tune above is the platform of TEE INDEX, so far as the 
— concerned 


lu individ But no other and 
Bo organization, oaa be fe le eld responsi 
a val. 
bis 5 3 * Nes E. ABBOT. 


GLIMPSES. 


Pror. C. D. B. MILLS, of Syracuse, will address a 
meeting of Liberalista at Oneida, Central N. T., on 
Sunday next June 16, 1879. 

B. F. UNDERWOOD will lecture at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
June 16; Alllance, O., June 18 and 19; Salem, O., 
June 20, 21, and 22; River Falls, Wia., June 25 to 
20; Arcadia, Wis,, July 1, 2, and 3; St. Charles, 
Minn., July 5 and 6. 

HEBE Is a man who will never be counted in 
taking the opinion of the competent“: The world 
will never fully know how much it owes to science, 
A ‘scientific’ man who has been investigating the 
conl-oll regions of Pennsylvania has come out with 
the alarming theory that the oll comes from the gear- 
ing of the earth's axis, and that the earth will cease 
to turn when the lubrication ceases. Therefore he 
holds the opinion that the government ought to in- 
terfere at once and put a stop to this pumping and 
boring for this gudgeon-grease of the universe.“ 

THE LONDON Secular Review says: TRE INDEX 
describes the Sunday-school of the Free Religious 
Society of Providence in terms of deserved laudation. 
The school la divided into groups, each of which 
has Its special stady,—among others, botany, mineral- 
ogy, and dealgn. ‘The busy hum of the room 
showed how mach Interest was taken in all these 
various studies, and the school was evidently prosper- 
ous, useful, and well-auatained.... The experiment 
of organization made by this excellent society in 1874 
seems to have resulted in a success as assured as it is 
well-deserved; and the example thus set ought to en- 
courage similar experiménts elsewhere.“ We aln- 
cerely trust that such schools will soon become 
numerous throughout the Union.“ 

Sra JOHN HEESCHEL, In the Introduction to his 
Outlines of Astronomy, makes these admirable re- 
marks on the purification of the intellect and the 
need of mental discipline: In entering upon any 
scientific pursuit, one of the student's firat endeavors 
ought to be to prepare his mind for the reception of 
truth by dismissing, or at least loosening his hold on, 
all such crude and hastily adopted notions respecting 
the objects and relations he js about to examine as 
may tend to embarrass or mislead him, and to 
strengthen himself, by something of an effort and a 
resolve, for the unprejudiced admission of any con- 
clusion which shall appear to be supported by care- 
ful observation and logical argument, —even should 
it prove adverse to notions he may have previously 
formed for himself or taken up without examination 
on the credit of others. Such an effort is, in fact, a 
commencement of that intellectual disciplines which 
forms one of the most important ends of all science, 
It is the first movement of approach towards that 
state of mental purity which alone can fit us for a 
fall and steady perception of moral beauty as well as 
physica! adaptation. It ie the ‘euphrasy and rue 
with which we must purge our sight before we can 
recelve and contemplate as they are the lineaments 
of truth and Nature.“ 

THE Christian Register moralizes thus: What 
does it mean? One cannot use some of the com- 
moneat words of the English language to-day without 
getting a response which often sonnde like the crack- 
ling of thorns under a pot. Pos's ‘Raven’ has sud- 
denly been transferred to comic literature. ‘Never’ 
used to be a terrible word; bat there la no word 
which now excites such smiling incredulity. A Sun- 
day-school superintendent who lately gave out a 
hymn which repeatedly contained the word, found 
that it had anything but a serious affect. If a minis- 
ter sees the deacon’s daughter lean over and whisper 
to the young gentleman in the next pew, accompa- 
nied by a general smirking and turning of heads 
throughout the congregation, he at once knows what 
is the matter. He has unfortunately sald, Never, 


and the tacit response of the whole congregation Is, 
‘What, never! If a man happens to refer to his 
‘sisters, and his consins, and his aunts,’ everybody 
begins to giggle as if he were at a comic theatre. 
When the nervous old lady is frightened at snspicious 
noises, and asks, ‘What was that?’ the small boy 
promptly: responds, ‘It was the cat,’ and somebody 
is very likely to add, ‘Yes, I know, that Is so“; or 
He himself hath said It, and It's greatly to hia credit.’ 
Will not some one tell us what it all means? And is 
there nobody who can stop thla prevailing and con- 
tagious Insanity P?’ 

IN A REVIEW of Hiickel’s reply to Virchow, the 
Nation makes these observations, which have adlrect 
bearing upon the Consensus of the Competent: The 
human mind knows no such thing as absolute truth. 
Even mathematical axioms, as Helmholtz correctly 
maintains, have only an infinite degree of probability 
for us. All knowledge, all science, is a matter of 
greater or less probability, and we must accept and 
teach that which to the best informed appears to be 
most probable. Provisionally we must adopt those 
theories which are most In harmony with facts, It is 
for this reason that our chemists teach the atomic 
theory, our physicists the undulatory theory of light, 
our astronomers the nebular hypotheals, although 
they are fully aware that the very existence of atoms 
and of an ethereal medlum is as yet [experimentally] 
unproved.,.. What we do Insist on Is that as soon 
sa natural science is taught, it must be taught on the 
basia which is now accepted by the best authorities. 
But it must always be taught, not as absolute truth, 
bot, asin the case of the atoms and the ether, as the 
nearest approximation to the truth. Nothing Is more 
injurious to the development and growth of the 
human brain than the overloading of it at an early 
age with dogmas, be they sclentifle or rellglous.““ 
“We must accept and teach that which to the best in- 
formed appears to be most probable.” That principle 
la impregnable, Superficiality and charlatanry will 
alone dispute it. But it ls the death-warrant of In- 
dividualism. 

THERE 18 one sad heretic somewhere in the office 
of the Boston Herald; or it may be there ie more 
than one of him there, for he is growing numerous 
in these days: The Pocasset tragedy shows that the 
world has made some progrese since the daya of 
Abraham. As we read the story In the Bible, it Is a 
valuable lesson of fidellty to a Divine command, 
which la the highest sense of duty at which we have 
arrived through our reason and Intelligence. But 
when we are suddenly called to observe a real Abra- 
ham, willing to sacrifice a real Issac, our moral sense 
revolts, We say at once: No, Abraham was deluded: 
he received no euch command. Such a story told 
to-day, and located in Pocasset, would be denounced 
by the street boys as ‘too thin.’ This tragedy 
also shows us how much people have advanced be- 
yond the limits of their creeds. In the last century 
the witchcraft delusion was not confined to a few 
ignorant fanatics, but was shared by the learned and 
the prudent of the community. This sharp presen- 
tation of a concrete Illustration enables us to use our 
reason about the stories which have been belleved 
because they were distant in time and space. All 
scientific investigation, enlarging the sphere of ħu- 
man knowledge, and explaining what was not before 
understood, constantly diminishes the domain of 
supernaturalism lu the government of the world, and 
accumulates evidence to prove that it la a govern- 
ment of law,—permanent and regular,—never nood- 
lug any interference on the part of the Creator. If 
we cannot trace all the operations of the Sapreme 
law, it lo simply because our knowledge le limited. 
If we admit that natural laws can be suspended, and 
are suspended, we ses no reason why we should 
praise an Abrabam and condemn a Freeman, unless 
it be that Abraham exhibited more reason.” 
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LOCAL AUXILIARY LIBERAL LEAGUES 


Ohartered by the National Liberal League of 
America. 


FLORENOE, Mass,—President, Seth Hunt; Secretary, Olar- 
ence E. Brown. 
Issued to the President and Seoretary on behalf of 
the Florence Liberal weg ee 
lg N.Y.—President, John W. Truesdell; Zeorstary, 
Mrs. Nottie O. 


aa to the President and Secretary on behalf of 
nondags Coun * 
. — Thomas J. Hennessey; Secre- 
Iued to the President and Secretary on behalf of 
the Albany Liberal Assoolation. 
My President, Rev. M. J. Savage; Secretary, 
Miss Jane P. Titoomb. 
Issued to the President and Seoretary on behalf of 
the First Liberal League of Boston, Mass. 
Pasearo Sp N.J.—President, J. H. Adamson; Seore- 
tary, F. , Orvis. 
Issued to the President and Secretary on behalf of 
the Passaic City Liberal Loam, 
9 III. —- President, David Prince; Beoretary, 
a tothe President and ecretary on behalf of 
nville ë 
N.Y.—Preaident, Anson O, Allen; Seoretary, 


Oal 
Hume Cs the President and Secretary on behalf of 
the Jafforson Liberal League of Rochester. 
F J. A. J. Wilcox; Secretary, 
3 — to the President and Seoretary on behalf of 
Chelsea Liberal League. 


N. B. The above is an acknowledgment of the fact that 
a charter is due and will be sent as soon as possible, 
Local Auxiliary Liberal Leagues originally chartered by 
the “National Liberal League” will receive charters from 
the “National Liberal League of America” without extra 
charge, if they send a certified copy of their vote to no- 
opt the following Invitation: 

“Voted, That all Local Leagues that approve the forma- 
tion of the National Liberal League of Americs are in- 
vited to dissolye thair connection with the old League, 
and to join this League.” 


RESOLUTIONS 


Adopted at the Formation of the National 
Liberal League of Amorica, Syracuse, 
N. V., Oct. 27, 1878. 


WHEREAS, The Con of the National Liberal 
League, assembled at Syracuse, October 26 and 27, 
1878, to which we were delegates, was radical]: 
divided into two parties, one favoring total repeal, 
and the other opposed to such repeal, of certain laws 
of the United States relating to the circulation of 
obscene literature; and 

W The whole anaon was, by the prop- 

the consent of the minor- 
ity, dropped from the consideration of the present 

ô 5 


; an 

WHEREAS, The su uent nomination and elec- 

tion of the chief executive officera for the ensuing 

, including the President, were made by the ms- 
Jority dependent upon their expressed opinion on the 
question which had been thus of, to the sur- 
prise and deep disappointment of the minority; and 

WHEREAS, The minority cannot but . K this 
action of the majority as a breach of faith and an 

ust act toward the minority; therefore, 
esolved, That we, the undersigned, protest at 
the animus, aims, and results of such p g8, 
and hereby withdraw from the session of the Con- 
„ to take such action as we may in the future 
— ad visa ble. ‘ 

Resolved, That we believe that the existing United 
States laws against obscenity need to be reformed 
and amended, being now in several particulars 
oppressive in the m: 
ponita; yet we are in favor of proper laws, 4 

tate and National Governments, against the publi- 
cation and circulation of obscene literature, tending 
to corrupt the morals of youth. 

The following names were subscribed to the above 
resolutions :— 

E. P. HURLBUT, Albany, V. F. Moans HAYS, Rochester, N.F. 
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T ee. I. T. W. B. HURT, Soot, N.Y. 


Z. T. 
NaTTIE 0. BSDELL, ee E, ABBOT, Cambridge, 
cum, V. . le 

GUSTAVUS E. GORDON, Au- M. N. Lax, 

RRIBT A. MILLS Sprains AE , 
ž a 5 SARAN B. OTIS, Boston, Xas, 

W. H. AAL. . 

T. 0. GAR. en D. G. ORADDOP, Ge, Mass. 

B. F. UNDERWOOD, OHARLES ELLIS, Boston, Mass. 
fast. Joun W. TRUBSDELL, Syra- 

OaTHERINS O. HURLBUT, AL 


pan mY 
H. F. 8TABK, Rochester, N. T. 
Joan MoDowoves, Aibeny, 


„F. T. 
anaie Oily, 


JOHN NILL, Watertown, N.Y- N.Y. 
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Garrison's Funeral. 


AN ELOQUENT TRIBUTE TO GAREIOON'S CBARACTEER BY 
WENDELL PSRILLIPS.—A POEM BY JOEN O. WHITTIEE.— 
ADDRESSES BY THE BEY. SAMUEL MAY, SAMUEL 
JOHNBON, THEODORE D. WELD, AND LUCY 
STONE,—THE SINGING BY A COLORED 

QU. 


It was a sad company which yesterday afternoon 
filled the old church at Eliot Square in Roxbury, on 
the occasion of the funeral services of Willlam Lloyd 
Garrison. The church was crowded to its utmost, 
and very few were there who were drawn merely 
from motives of curiosity. It was an assemblage of 
friends met to do the last earthly offices to one dearly 
beloved who had gone from their midst. One felt 
the affection and -fellowship which had brought 
them together, over all rested a calm that was 
like a benediction from the one departed. On all 
sides were seen the old familiar faces that have been 


casket, the u part of which was left open so that 
all might look once more upon the face which so 
soon would be but a memory. It had scarcely 
pare a at allfrom the habitual serene expression 
which it wore in life, and there was no trace of the 
physical pains which have so tortured him during 
the last years of his life. The flowers were most 
exquisite, and were arranged with rare taste. On the 
foot of the casket was a wreath of lilies of the 
valley, and in the cantre was a stand of beautiful 
white and lavender blossoms in a solid vase of pan- 
sies; back of the casket at the foot of the pulpit was 
a pillar heavy with flowers; on the front of the pul- 
pit was a star and a solid circle of white and purple 

wers, and on either elde was a crescent made of 
purple pansies against a and of ferns. 

It was a little after two o’clock when the funeral 
cortége entered the church, attended by the follow- 
ing gentlemen as l-bearera: Wendell Phillipa, 
Samuel Johnson, Charles L. Mitchell, Robert E. 
Wolcott, Samuel May, Theodore Weld, Samuel E. 
Sewall, and Lewis Hayden. The services, which 
were of the 3 were 1 — by the Lord's 


Prayer, repeated oy the Rev. Samuel May, followed 
by alnging of dn’s Christmas“ by a colored 

oir, composed of . Nellie D. Mitchell, soprano; 
Miss Fanny A. W. „ contralto; Mr. W. 


es of administration and in the 


Walker, tenor; and Mr. L. Fisher, baas. Mr. John 
Howard presided at the organ. o Rev. Mr. May 
read ons of Scriptures, then paid a brief tribute 
to Mr. Garrison, who, he said, still Uved, and would 
live, by his memory and his Influence, for ages to 
come. Mrs, Lucy Stone then spoke for the women 
of America, glorifying the work he had dons for the 
sex. The choir then sang the old hymn Amsterdam. 
which was a favorite of Mr. Garrison's, and 
which was sung at his bedside the last night in which 
he was conscious. Samuel Johnson was the next 
speaker, and he spoke of him as a friend ands do- 
meetic man, apart from his — life, and called the 
occasion one of rejoicing rather than grief, and ended 
by reading a poem written for the occasion by John 

. Whittier, Theodore D. Weld spoke briefly, but 
most fealingly, and ended gbruptly, entirely overcome 
by his emotions. Mr. Phillips then reviewed his 

G] — 2 chief I drew any 1 los- 
son young men e present day. paid 
the most glowing tribute to his character, his single- 
ness of purpose, his honesty, his scorn of all that 
was wrong or unworthy, He called him the noblest 
man of the age, the one who stood the longest in the 
history of the time. His farewell words were spoken 
amidst the profoundest hush, Another simple hymn 
was sung by the choir, and the services were ended. 
The chief characteristic was the absence of gloom. 
While it was sad, it was not sombre; there was noth- 
ing funereal about it: it was like s Pathering of 


peskers sald: he might be absent in the 
body, but he had left his spirit behind him. A large 
number of friende followed the body to ita 
home at Forest Hills; and jast as the setting sun 
shot its rays across the open grave, all that remained 


of William Lloyd Garrison was lowered into the 


ve, There were no words spoken; the choir sang 
the hymn “God is love,“ and services were over. 
The Address of Wendel! Phillips, 

It has been well sald and repeated, that we are not 
here to weep; and nelther are we here to praise. No 
life closes without sadness. Death, after all, no mat- 
ter what hope or usefulness surrounds It, ia one terri- 
ble mystery. We never part hands that have been 
clasped life-long in loving tenderness that the hour 
Is not sad; but we do not come here to weep. In 
other moments, under other roofs, we can in 

ving dog the hands whose roof- 


spirit of the great life which we contemplate, this 
hour is for the utterance of a lesson; hour is 


stood near him, even during 
who witnessed the secret springs of hia action, the 


pecullarly remarkable 


great men. Ont of his own unaided moral exist- 
ence came the motive which consecrated himself to 
a groat Idea. It confronted him in — 4 outh. We 
marvel at the words that my frien quoted. 
Where were they uttered? By mature lipe, on the 
Senate floor, by a man to whom the nation listened ? 
Uttered by a stripling, twenty-three or twenty-four 
years voil, in 2 om of Sa ergy dh Other 
men ripen gradually. e younges great 
names that will be N his was between 
thirty and forty when his first anti-slavery word was 
uttered. This man was in jail for his opinions when 
he was just twenty-three. He had confronted a na- 
tion in the very bloom of his youth. It could be 
sald of him more than of any other American in our 
day, and more than of any other great leader that I 
chance now to remember in any epoch, that he did 
not need circumstances, outalde influence, some 
great 8 event, to prees him into service, to 
provoke into thought, to kindle him into enthu- 
blasm. His moral nature is as marvellous as the 
intellect of Pascal. It seemed to be born full 
equipped. When I think of the mere dates, when 
think that at some twenty-five years old, while 
Christianity and statesmanship, the experience, the 
genius, of the land were wandering in the desert 
aghast, amazed, and confounded over a great evil, 
this boy sounded, fonnd, invented the talisman, 
“Immediate, unconditional emancipation on the 
soll.“ You may say he borrowed It true — 
from the Ips of a woman on the other side of the 
Aranna 9 — hy was Oi T on the 
ge o whose nature 80 y open 
to the truth that it answered to the far-off bugle 
note, and wrote it instantly as a guide to the people, 
Young men, you have no conception of the miracle 
of t, for itis not given to you to remember 
with any vividness the b ess of the darkness of 
ignorance and indifference that brooded over what 
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was called the moral element of the American - 
le. When I think of him, as Melancthon sald of 
ther, day by day grows the wonder fresh“ at the 

largeness of the moral and intellectual life that God 
gave him at the opening. Then you hear that 
boy’s lips announcing the statesmaniike solution, 
written in words of ent that absolutely blinded the 
people,—the great -given solution of what had 
a — the people, blinded the churches, and 
made stateamen dumb. With equal single-hearted 
devotion, In words that have been so often quoted, a 
few years afterward, with those dungeon doors be- 
hind him, he entered on his career, I marvel 
at the instinctive sagacity. Archimedes sald: “Give 
me something, and I will move the world.“ O' Con- 
nell leaned k on three millions of Irishmen, all 
afiame with sympathy. Cobden's hands were held 
up by the whole manufacturing Interest of Great 
Britain; his hands were full of the wealth of the 
middle classes of the country, and behind him, in 
fair proportions, stood the religious convictions of 
England. Marvellous as was their agitation, as you 
gaze upon it in its successive 2 and analyze it, 
you are astonished at what they invented for tools. 
And yet this boy stood alone, utterly alone, at first. 
There was no sympathy anywhere; his hands were 
empty. No matter if he starved on bread and water, 
he could command the use of types; that was all, 
Trade endeavored to crush him; the Intellectual life 
of America disowned him. 

My friend Weld has sald the Church was one thick 
cloud looming over him in the darkness. Out of it 
thundered lightened a malignity that could not 
find words to express its hate. At that moment, a 
boy, with neither training nor experience! Whence 
came that Instinctive knowledge? Where did he get 
that sound common-sense? Whence did he summon 
that almost unerring sagacity which started agitation 
on an unknown field,—never committing an error, 
provoking year by year additional enthusiasm, gath- 
ering as he advanced helper after helper to his side? 
I marvel at the miraculous boy. You must remem- 
ber that all these years it was an immature youth, 
who never had had training, any administrative ex- 

rience, never had anything but ambition to launch 

m into the columns of the press. He had no 
means. Where he got, whence he summoned, how 
he created, the elements which chauged 1824 into 
1885, that even made America mob him in every 
great city, ls a marvel which none but older men 
than I can adequately analyze and explain, He said 
to a friend who remoustrated with him on the energy 
of his utterances, “Look! I am surrounded and 
overwhelmed with Icebergs. What language can I 
choose sufficiently hot to melt a single soul into sym- 
pathy?” Well, that dungeon of 1824, that universal 
apathy, that deadness of soul, that contumpt of in- 
tellect, in ten years he changed Into the whole conn- 
try aflame, He made every single home, press, pul- 
pit, and senate chamber a debating society, with his 
right and wrong for his aubject. Faatened on that 
daily life was a malignant attention and criticism, 
such as no American has ever endured, I will not 

„ Call it a criticlam of hate; that is not strong enough. 
Malignity searched him with candles from the mo- 
ment that he nttered that God-given solation of tha 
problem to the moment when he took the hand of 
the nation and wrote out the statute that made it law. 
Malignity searched those forty years with candles, 
and yet Ít ls on record that even that never Iisped a 
suspicion, mach leas a charge,—never lisped a suspi- 
cion of anything mean, dishonorable, dishonest. No 
man, however mad with hate, however lmpetuous in 
assault, aver dared to hint that there could be a touch 
on bis eecntcheon, unutterably bright without s stain. 

Now, If you will contemplate this boy entering the 
arena, confronting a nation and all its forces, atterly 

T, with no sympathy from any quarter, conduct- 
ng a wide-spread and profound agitation for ten, 
twenty, thirty years, amid the hate of everything 
strong lu American life and the contempt otherwise 
of everything influential, and no staln, not the allght- 
eat shadow of one, resta on hia escutcheon! Sum- 
mon me the public men, the men who have put thelr 
bands to the helm of the vessel of State since 1799, 
and of whom can that be sald, although love and ad- 
miration, that almost culminated In worship, at- 
tended the stepa of some of thom? Then look at the 
work he did. My friends have spoken of bis in- 
fluence. What American ever held his hand so wag 
and so powarfully on the helm of social, intellectual, 
and moral America? There have been giants in oar 
day. Great men God has granted in widely different 
spheres; earnest men, men whom publie admiration 
lifted early into glad power. I shall venture to name 
some of them. Perhaps you will say It is not usual 
on an occasion like this; but long-walting truth needs 
to be uttered In an hour when this great example is 
still absolutely indispensable to Inepire the effort, to 
guide the motive, to cheer the hope of the nation not 
yet in the 2 land. I want to show you the 
vast breadth and depth that this man’s name signifies. 
We have had Webeter in the Senate; we have had 
Lyman Beecher in the palpit; we have had Calhoun 
at the head of a section; ve have had s great philos- 
opher at Concord, with his inapiration that pene- 
trated the young mind of the Northern States. They 
are the four men that history perhaps will mention 
somewhere near the great force whose closing in this 
scene we commemorate to-day. And yet, if any one 
remembers, not the inadequate means merely at this 
man’s control, not the bitter hate simply that he con- 
fronted, not the vast work that he must be allowed 
to have done, measured by the opposition he encoun- 
tered and the strength he held in his hands, but dls- 
missing all those considerations, measuring nothing 
but the breadth and depth of his hold, his grasp on 
American character, social change, general progress, 
what man's signet has been set so deep, planted so 
forever on the thoughts of his epoch? Trace home 


intelligently, trace home to their sources, the changes 
that have come over us In fifty years, eoclal, political, 
Intellectual, and religious, and you will find close at 
— 1 of the Mississippi this boy with his procla- 
mation 

The great party that put on record the atatute of 
freedom was made up of the men whose conscience 
he quickened and whose intellect he inspired, and 
they stood so long the tools of a public opinion that 
he manufactured. The grandest name beside his in 
American history ls that of John Brown. Brown 
stood on the platform that Garrison had balit; and 
Mra. Stowe herself charmed the audience that he 
gathered for her with words which he inspired, with 
à heart that he kindled. Sitting at his feet are the 
leaders born of the Liberator, who are the guides of 
public sentiment, I know whereof I affirm. It was 
a boast of Charles Sumner that he read the Liberator 
four geam before I did; and, among the great men 
that followed his lead and held up his hands in 
Massachusetts, where is the intellect, where is the 
heart, that does not trace to this printer boy the first 
pulse that bid him serve the slave? 

Well, he is only another instance, only one, added 
to the great roll of the Washingtons and the Hamp- 
dens, whose root Is not ability, but character; that 
Influence which, lke the great Master's of Judea, 
spreading through the centuries, exhibits the great 
truth that the world suffers its grandest changes, not 
by genius, but by the more potent control of charac- 
ter. It was an earnestness that would take no de- 
nial, that consumed opposition in the intensity of ite 
convictions, that knew nothing but right. As friend 
after friend gathered . one by one, to his elde, 
In that very meeting of a dozen it was his compel- 
ling hand, his utter unwillingness to temper or qual- 
ify the utterance that finally dedicated the first or- 

anized movement, the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery 
ociety, to the doctrine of Immediate emancipation, 
He seems to have understood,—that boy withont ex- 
perlence,—he seems to have understood by lustinet 
that righteousness is the only thing that will finally 
compel sabmisaion; that one is always a majority 
with God. He seems to have known it at the very 
outset, taught of God, the herald and champion, 
God-endowed and God-sent to arouse a nation. 

And then look at the unquaillng courage with 
which he faced the successive obstacles that con- 
fronted him! Modeat, believing at the outaet that 
America could not be-as corrupt as she seemed to 
exhibit herself, he waits at the door of the churches, 
kneels to leading clergymen, beseeches a voice from 
the sanctuary, a consecrated protest from the pulpit, 
To his utter amazement, confounded, he learns, by 
probing it, that the Church can give bim no help, 
bat, on the contrary, surges into the movement in 
opposition, Serene, this boy in his youth and con- 
viction, astounded, perhaps, by the anexpected reve- 
lation, simply turna his footateps, and announces, “A 
Church, a Christianity, tbat keeps peace with the op- 
pressor is no Christianity,” and goes on his way to 
supplement the religious element which the Church 
had gotten Into an alliance with sin bya deeper re- 
ligious faith, by a grander Christian education. Sets 
himself to work, that aolitary evangelist, to make 
Christians of fifteen millions of people! 

I am not exaggerating. You know, older men, 
who can go back to that period, I know, that when 
one, kindred to a voice that you have heard to-day, 
whose pathway Garrison’s bloody feet had made 
easier for his treading, in the few years that preceded 
his coalition, when he uttered in a pulpit In Boston 
à few strong words, injected in the course of a ser- 
mon, his venerable father, between seventy and 
eighty years, was met the next morning and his hand 
shaken by a sympathizing friend, “Colonel, you 
have my sympathy. I cannot tell you how much 
I pity you.” What,“ said the brusque old man, 
“what is yoor pity?’ ‘Well, I hear your son went 
crazy at King’s Chapel yesterday.“ Such was the 
utter Indifference. Bloody steps had then smoothed 
the pathway for years for other men to tread; but In- 
pew was the only kind-hearted excuse that partial 
friends could find for sympathy with such a madman! 

Well, if anything strikes one more prominently 
than another In this career, to your astonishment, 
younger men, you may say, It is the plain, sober, un- 
mixed common-sense, the robust English element 
which underlies Cromwell, which explains Ham 
den, which gives the color that distinguishes 1640 {n 
England from 1790 in France,—plain, robust, well- 
balanced common-sense. No erratic mistake; no 
enthusiasm that got beyond the feeling of sarth, ris- 
ing uneupported in the alr; no mistake of method; 
no miscalculation of time; no unmeasured confi- 
dence in forces; no miscalculation of opposition. 
Whoever mistook, Garrison seldom mistook. Fewer 
mistakes in that long agitation of fifty years can be 
charged to his account than to any American, Er- 
ratic as men supposed him, intemperate ln utterance, 
mad in judgment, an enthusiast gone crazy,—the 
moment you sat down at his side, patient in explana- 
tion, clear ln statement, sound in Judgment, mensur- 
ing carefully every step, calculating every assault, 
measuring the force to meet it, never anticipa 
events, always patient, waiting until the time ri- 
pened. Fitfor a great leader. Cull, if you please, 
from the statesmen who obeyed him, whom he elther 
whipped into submission or summoned into exist- 
ence,—cull from among them the man whose career, 
fairly examined, exhibits fewer mlecalculstlons and 
fewer mistakes than that career which is just ended! 

I know what I claim. As Mr. Weld has said, I 
am speaking to-day to men that judge by their ears, 
by the reporta heard, by the rumors that they have 
gathered. History, fifty years hence, dispelling your 
prejudices, will do justice to the grand sweep of the 
orbit which, as my friend said, to-day we are hardly 
in a condition to measure. As Coleridge avers: 
“The trae haters of to-morrow will give the right 


name to the true haters of to-day, for even such men 
the stream of time bears onward.” I do not fear 
that if my words are remembered by the next gener - 
ation they will be thought unsupported or extrava- 
t. When history touches the sources of New 
England character and Northern life, when men be- 
gin to open up and examine the hidden springs that 
make the foundation and have effected the changes 
in American life within the last half-century, they 
will remember Parker, that Jupiter of the pulpit; 
they will remember the d, potent, anmessured 
Influence that came to us Ahe seclusion of Con- 
cord; they will do justice to the masterly statesman- 
ship which presided for a part of his life over the 
effort of Webster: but they will recognize that there 
was only one man north of Mason and Dixon’s line 
who met squarely, with an absolute logic, the Im- 
pregnable position of John C. Calhoun, only one 
rave, far-sighted, keen, logical intellect that dis- 
cerned that there were two moral tools lu the uni- 
verse, right and wrong; that when one was asserted, 
intellectual subterfage and evasion would be sure to 
confront nothing but defeat. 

Here lle the brain and the heart; here lies the 
godly-gifted, stateamaniike intellect, logical as Jons- 
than Edwards, brave as Luther, who confronted the 
logic of South Carolina with an assertion direct and 
broad enough to make an issue and necessitate a 
confllet of two civilizations. It is trae, as New Or- 
leans complains to-day in her journals, that that man 
brought upon America everything that can be called 
the disaster of the last twenty years; and it je equally 
true that If you seek throngh the hidden causes an 
unheeded events for the hand that wrote EMANCIPA- 
TION on the statute book and on the flag, it Mes stih 
there to-day, 

I dare not enter that home. There is only one 
other marked, and, aa it seeme to me, unprecedented, 
element In this catalogue of qualities, His was the 
happiest life that I ever witneased. No need for pity. 
There neod no tear fall over hie life. Noman 
ered into his bosom a faller sheaf of blessing, delight, 
and joy. In his 8 years, there were not ar- 
rows enough in the whole quiver of the Church or 
State to wound him, As Guizot asid once from the 
heights of the tribune, Gentlemen, you cannot get 
high enongh to reach the level of my content,“ so 
Garrison, from the serene level of his dally life, from 
the faith that never faltered, was able to say to Amer- 
ican hate, Lou cannot reach up to the level that can 
affect my home mood, my daily existence.“ I have 
seen him intimately for a score of years, when raln- 
ing on his head Was the hate of the community, 
when in every possible form of I maligni 
let him know that it wished him all sorts of harm. 
never saw him unhappy; I never saw the hour that 
gloom polsoned his existence; I never saw the mo- 
ment that serene, overflowing, abounding faith in the 
rectitude of his motive, in the certainty of his Buc- 
cess, did not lift him above all possibility of being 
reached by any of theclamorabout him, I stand here 
to affirm what I think every friend of his intimate life 
will say, This is the happiest life that God has granted 
in our day to any American standing in the foremost 
rank of men of Influence and effort. He had a per- 
petual flow of genial sympathy that could hold up 
the weak, champion the most dismal of causes, cover 
with its regard the helpless, the wrecked by intem- 
perance, the hunted whose heart trembled at every 
lift of the latch, and you could have his heart melt 
and be poured out like water with sympathy for such 
a victim; and yet there was enough left ever for the 
perenest gratitude to God for a life that no oppoal- 
tion could darken, for a treasure of strength and 
sympathy so inexhaustible that although it never 
shut the door, nor refused the lifting of the hand, 
nor failed to empty out, more lavishly than pradence 
would dictate, the means, never reached the point 
where he himself in his daily mood was cloudy. God 
held over him in full sight unclouded the sunlight of 
his countenance, 

Serene, brave, all-accomplished, marvellous man! 
I sit down to contemplate the make-up of his quali- 
ties. I remember he was mortal; and yet where 
shall we fud one among those waging earnest, un- 
ceasing effort to queli sin, to reform error, to en- 
lighten darkness, to bind up broken hearts, his equal? 

Farewell for a very little while, noblest of Christ- 
lan men! Leader, brave, tireless, unselfish! The 
ear that heard thee, it blessed thee; the eye that 
saw thee gave witness to thee, More truly than It 
could be uttered since the great patriarch wrote It, 
the bleasing of Him that was ready to perish was 
thine eternal great reward. 

Though the clouds rest fora moment to-day on 
the great work you set your heart to accomplish, you 
knew, God in his love let you see, without a minek; 
that your work was done; that through clouds 
darkness one thing, by the favor er God of th 
efforta, is fixed beyond the posalbility, as men woul: 
say, of change. hile that eye was open, while that 
ear could listen, God gave what has been so rarely 

ven to man, the plaudits and prayers pf five mill- 
ons of victims, thanking him for emancipation; and 
through the clouds of to-day, no matter how dark 
nor how heavy, his heart, as it ceased to beat, felt 
certain, certain, that whether one flag or two rules 
this continent In time to come, one thing Is sattled,— 
tt never henceforth can be trodden by a slave! 


Address of Mrs. Lucy Stone. 


This day brings us together to ald in the last rites 
which devolve on those who bury their dead. One 
looking from the outside might say:— - 

“The sequel of to-day unsolders all 
The goodilest fallowship of famous knights, 
Wuercot this world holds record, Such a sleep 
Ebet sleep, the men I loved. I think that wa 
Shall never more at any future time 
Delight onr souls with talk of knightly deeds.” 


But the personal sorrow and sense of lose which 


i 
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the close of this UWlustrious life carries to a circle 
on both sides of the ocean almost pass out of 
t im the presence of its long record of noblest 
living. Instinctively a shout of joy leaps to our lips 
P t 
threescore years and ten, how straight his foot- 
steps always followed the clear line of duty. How 
in circumstances of trial, such as rarely fell to mortal 
lot, his courage never faltered, and his faith never 
‘wavered. th a sublime trust that what is t 
has the eternal forces behind it and must succeed, he 
bent every power, without a doubt and without a 
fear, to uproot the test crime of the age, un- 
moved by mobs, or by threats, or by entreaties; 
and he lived to see the triumph of his Ilfe-work. 
In the thickest of the fight he had always a hand 
and a word for any other cause that nan — 
was truc,—peace, temperance, woman’s For 
this last he stood a tower of strength to its small 
beginning, To ita few solitary workers he sald: 
“You have nothing to fear. No beginning was ever 
so small and feeble as that of anti-slavery. Be- 
pon boy the whole nation is stirred on account 
t 
Mra. Stone then referred to Mr. Garrison’s falth- 
fulness to hla convictlons, when, in 1840, he refnsed 
to alt as a delegate to the world’s convention at Lon- 
don because Lucretia Mott, who had been sent as s 
delegate, was refused a seat on the floor because of 
her sex. It seems to me, sald Mrs. Stone, that 
instead of sorrow we ought to rejoice that this exam- 
n at In the full fon of 
powers he has laid down his body, which had be- 
come one of pain and suffering to him, and gone on.“ 
Address of Rev. Samuel Johuson. 


The silence of this crowded presence is too full of 
meaning to be interpreted in words. A voice for 
half a century the inspiration of a nation’s struggle 
for existence is forever stilled. This t career 
has shown the power of personality, that one ls 
— than a multitude, the soul master of the 

tate, and in this fact ls our strongest assurance of 
FEF rome sere *. — is one whose Sing thin tie Bred a 

ark to country, summo! t ts - 
erate days to a self-reformation deemed impossible, 
a task more noble than the struggle for indepen- 
dence; a conscience whose logic kept its place against 
the faliscles these fifty years haye bred, and made 
the IL of the slaves one with the emanci- 
tion of culture and conscience; a conscience takin 
ta rise In love, love no his conscience an 
— —— 1 his love. Feet ee eel of 

p iecy waa pity for the oppreased 0 c 
— ret bution against men and nations that sow 

ty. 

o how very few has it been given in the past to 
enshrine their obeequies ln the blessings of an eman- 
clpated racal From beyond the seas, from cottage 
and court, are the witnesses of this man’s heroism, 
From the race for whom, he spent his life, who are 
still in the wilderness, whose hearts yet quake in 
view of new perils recalling from our half-policies, 
there ls yet to come the ute that only a portion 
enn render now to the man who is more worthy 
of thelr homage than any later parties, statesmen, or 
Proclamations, when justice was oxtorted from an 
unwilling people by forces they could not resist. I 
cannot t that our friend’s departure closes an 
epoch of national history. Not so suddenly shall we 
me unfinished tasks, nor dismiss the much- 
needed Ideas or the men who represented them. 
We are not to fresh inspiration before we 
have learned to honor what is already given. A na- 
tlon’s growth ia by stages, but principles hold fast 
till they have shaped it to their law. 

We are here to speak to private hearts, to a 
sense of personal bereavement, and we can do naught 
but bring full sheaves of sympathy to those t 
mourn. © recall his simpla faith and unfaltering 
trust that suffered him not to weaken in the darkest 
hour. Our falreat households must be scattered, but 
to know and be known by participation in that 
which outlives lifetimes, policies, and Institutions, 
and holds men responsible to their best, is what has 
always been belisved to have conquered death. 

$ A Poetical Tribute of Mr. Whittier. 

The poetical tribute of Mr. John G. Whittier to 
his departed friend was as follows :— 

The storm and peril overpast, 

The hounding hatred samed and still, 
Go, Boul of Freedom! take at last 

Tho place which thou alone canst fill. 
Go up and on! thy day well done 

Thy romise well fulfiiied; 
Arise to trium t unwon, 

To holier tasks that God has willed. 
Go leave behind thee all that mars 

The work below of man for man; 
With the white legions of the stars 

Do service such as angels can. 


Be thine a voice to smite the lie, 
A hand to set the captive free. 


Boston Advertiser, May 20. 


DEATH OF GARRISON, 


DEATH OF THE PHILANTHROPIOT.—PEACEFUL END OF A 
PADNVUL SICENESS.—A DEATH-BED SURROUNDED BY Sonn 
AND DAUGHTER. 


William Lloyd Garrison died at the Westmoreland 
House a little before 11 o'clock on Saturday night, 
after twenty-four hours of total unconacionsness. 
He was surrounded daring his last hours by his five 
children and à daughter-in-law, the wife of William 
Lloyd Garrison, Jr., all of whom had been with him 
since Wednesday morning. Mr. Garrison had been 

‘ering greatly for the past year from disease of the 
ki „Which a few months ago caused great ner- 
vous depression; and on April 28 he came to this city, 


urged by his daughter, Mrs. Henry Villard, who 
hoped he could be permanently benefited by Dr. 
Leonard Weber. For a few days after his arrival he 
seemed improved in health; but about a week ago he 
became prostrated and suffered peat pes His suf- 
f were soon relieved, but he did not rally, and 
on Wednesday all hopes of his recovery were sban- 
doned. He remained conscious for two days longer, 
and was able to talk, though his words were faint 
and indistinct. 

The absent members of his family had been sent 
for, and all were with him except Mr. Villard, who is 
in Oregon; and he seemed greatly to enjoy thelr 

resence, He sald to 2 * — pe my" a 

a| at the pros aĝ y release from 
salarin k Da * last few days of his life, 
many old friends called upon him, and some were 
admitted to his bedside. ong the last who called 
upon him d his hours of consciousness were 

urlow Weed, Oliver Johnson, President Barnard, 
and Kenyon Cox, who saw him on Friday, On that 
evening he seemed rapidly growing weaker, and it 
was evident that the end was not far distant. 
Soon after 8 o’clock his children stood about his bed, 
singing some of the old hymns which had been famil- 
far to him in his youthful days, and which he and 
thelr mother had to them when children,— 
„Amsterdam“ Hebron,“ and others. The dying 
man had then lost the power of speech; but he 
smiled happily, as he heard the familiar notes and 
words, and beat time feebly with his hands, at the 
same time moving his feet. He seemed specially 
pleased when the words of Amsterdam“ were sung: 
‘Arise my soul and spread thy wings, thy better por- 
tion trace.” Gradually his motions became fainter 
and fainter, and he sank into a stupor from which it 
was not apparent that he awoke for a moment before 
he passed away.—N.Y. Tribune, May 28 


Oliver Johnson's Letter. 

A LETTER FROM OLIVAR JOHNGON.—THE EARLY DAYS IN 
BOSTON.—MAKING FIBST CONVERTS.—THE LONG STEUGGLE 
AGAINST SLAVERY, AMD THE SORT OF MAN GARRISON 
was, 

To THE EDITOR OF THE TRIBUNE: 

Sir,—This is not the same world to me to-day that 
it was yesterday, nor can it ever be the 283 
The death of my beloved and revered friend. 

Lloyd Garrison, makes a vold in my heart that can- 

not be filled until we meet in the life beyond the vell. 

I have seen few happier days than that which first 

brought me face to face with my hero, and I found 

in him the complete fulfilment of my anticlpations 
and hopes. That was in Boston, in the autumn of 

1830, shortly after his release from Imprisonment in 

Baltimore, and just before he began the publication 

of the Liberator. He was then twenty-five of 

age, his face full of manly beauty, his heart all aflame 
for liberty, his manner dignified and most impressive. 

Upon his knees, in all the fervor of ingennons youth, 
th his Bible open before him, he had solemnly 

consecrated himself to the task of delivering the 

slaves from their bondage, and his country from her 
greatest crime and curse. The conéclousness of = 
purpbee so high, undertaken in humble dependence 
upon God and from an intense sympathy with an 

2 and outlawed race, pave him something of 
è majesty of # prophet, which men of a kin 

spirit bid yun tod and could never forget. 

He ch the deepest reverence for the cle: 
and the churches, and looked confidently to them 
take the lead in the work of emancipation. He 
visited the leading ministers of Boston and 1 
explained to them his plans, and besought their aid, 
Almost without exception he was coldly received, in 
some instances rudely 8 Dr. er, then 
In the height of bis pop ty, ridiculed the idea of 
emancipation unaccompanied by the colonization of 
the blacks, “Young man,“ he said, “I commend 
your zeal, and if you will go with us [the clergy] for 
sen the n to Africa, we will make you the 
Wilberforce of America. But if you go on advocat- 
ing the mad idea of immediate emancipation you will 
come to naught.“ 

Garrison's Lectures in 1830. 

Mr. Garrison was bitterly disappointed by this re- 
pulse in the a herr = S osal ently ex · 
pected sym y an i ba only served to 
strengthen his determination to obtain a public hear- 
ing in Boston, The churches having refused to open 
their doors to him, he accepted from the infidels of 
the city the use of Julien Hall for the delivery of a 
course of lectures on slavery and African coloniza- 
tion. His audiences were small, but they embraced 
some men of influence and note. How well do I re- 
member those lectures, and the appearance of the 
epeaker as he stood before his audience with his eyes 
fixed upon his mannuacript, his yoice tremulous with 
emotion! He awed and thrilled me by his earnest- 
ness, and my heart was drawn to In closest 
sympathy. late Rev. Samuel J. May was 80 
moved that he turned to those around him at the 
close of the lectures and ald: That le a Providen- 
tial man; he is our prophet; he will shake our 
nation to ita centre, but he will shake slavery out of 
It.“ He won to his cause then, not only Mr. May, 
bat others who, like him, were ever falthful to the 
cause, Among these were A. Bronson Alcott (the 
Concord philosopher and sage), Samuel E. Sewall, 
and the late Ellis Gray Loring. 

I was in almost dally intercourse with Mr. Garri- 
son from the fall of 1830 to the spring of 1833, when 
he went to England for the first time, and I assumed 
the editorship of the Liberator during his absence. 
The memory of his privations, of his courage in ime 
of danger, of his cheerfalness in the midst of discour- 
agement, of his patience under misrepresentation, of 
his willingness to suffer the loss of for the 
sake of his cause, and of his assured conviction of the 
ultimate success of his efforts, can never be obliter- 


ated, but will grow brighter with the lapse of time. 
For at least a year and a half he and his partner (Mr. 
Isaac Knapp) were compelled by erty to make 
their bed at night on the floor in the printing office 
which Harrison Gray Otis, Mayor of Boston in s 
letter to the Mayor of Savannah (I belleve), called 
„an obscure hole, and to subsist on bread and milk, 
cakes, frult, etc., obtained from a neighboring baker’s 
shop. But they murmured not, nor were they for 
one moment disco Many a time in visiting 
their office did I find them partaking of thelr humble 
repast, which they seasoned with laughter, song, and 

earful A friendly cat cheered their lonell- 
ness and protected them from the depredations of 
mice. Mr. Garrison was fond of his fellne compan- 
fon, and I remember seeing her more than once 
mounted upon his writing-table and canny kis 
bald forehead in the most affectionate way, while he 
was N editorial . Many times, too, did I 
see Mr. Garrison and hie partner busy at type-setting 
or in working off their paper on a hand-press, “their 
only visible auxiliary a negro boy.“ 

Violent Threats from the South. 

In those days Mr. Garrison was in the constant 
receipt of anonymous letters from the South (postage 
unpaid, but kindly remitted by the c post- 
master of Boston), threatening him with a violent 
death If he did not at once cease the publication of 
his paper, Many of theae letters, eome of them filled 
with profanity and illustrated by pictures of coffins, 
or of men dangling from 17 * with ropes abont 
their necks, were submit to my Inspection; but 
2 they filled me with terrible apprehensions of 
the he incurred, he was himself. apparently 
unmoved by them. His friends often besought him, 
especially while | every night in s — 
office distant from any dwelling, and easily accessib! 
to men of violence, to arm himself for his own protec- 
tion ; but he held himself bound by the precepta as well 
as the example of Christ to forego the use of carnal 
weapons. If he could have spoken to the slaves, he 
would have admonished them to commit no violencs, 
but to wait patiently for their deliverance by— 

“The mild arms of Truth and Love 
Made mighty through the living * 

If these weapons In his hands were not always as 
mild as they might have been, and as many thought 
they should be, they at least carried no polsoned 
barbs. Though he saw with marvellous clearness 
the sin of making merchandise of men, and described 
it in fitting terms for exactly what it was, he was 
always charitable toward individual t 15 
aud willing to make every reasonable allowance for 
extenuating circumatances and the atreas of tampta- 
tion, Contemplating slavery as a system, his mind 
and heart were deeply stirred by a remembrance of 
ita horrora, and he poured upon it unmeasured 
denunciation; but if he met an individual slave- 
holder he was sparing of invective, though hty 
and convincing in argument. On one occasion, when 
returning from an anti-slavery convention In Phila- 
delphia, he fell into conversation on board the 
steamer with a slaveholder. The whole subject of, 
ote lyk 1 W n 

ping actly cool, but ply e stranger 

convincing logic and strong appeals to conscience. 
Mr, Garrison retired at length, and a by-stander of 
leas discretion, resuming the argument on the anti- 
slavery side, waxed hot and denunciatory; when the 
slaveholder sald: “Why do you not talk coolly and 
candidly as thet other gentleman did? It is a pleas 
ure to discuss the question with a reasonable man 
like him, but you are as flerce and unreasonable as 
Garrison himself.“ Did you ever see Garrison P” 
inquired the interlocutor of the alaveholder. ‘‘No, but 
I have read his paper and know him to be a wild 
fanatic.” Let me tell you, then, that It was William 
Lloyd Garrison with whom you were talking just 
now, and who, you say, was so candid and sweet- 
tempered.” e slaveholder would not believe it till 
he was convinced of the truth by the tain of the 
steamer, who assured him that he had indeed been 
conversing with the fanatical editor of the Liberator, 
and had commended him for his “sweet reasonable- 
ness” in discussion. 

And this leads me to say thet the personal 

s me to aay that the resence 
of Mr. Garrison always — prejudice, however 
violent, and he never failed to win the respect and 
admiration of all who looked into his face and heard 
him plead his cause. His intense but calm earnest- 
neas, his constant identification of himself, in 
thought, principle, and feeling, with those in bonds 
as bound with them,“ the clear moral insight that 
enabled him to comprehend principles and penetrate 
every disguise of sophistry and false pretence, and 
hia strong appeals to reason and conscience, gave 
him great power over men, both in public speech 
and privateintercourse. If he used strong epithets, 
they were never stronger than the argument war- 
ranted, and he made everybody feel that he spoke, 
not from passion, but from deep conviction. 

Aitita Tlia Brat Sawy, yanta of his career he could 
hardly persuaded to trust himself to make an 
extemporaneous speech; avay word must be written. 

comma In ite place. He wearied at length ol 
all labor, and, fin mach to aay resolved no 
longer to be a slave to pen. s act of self- 
emancipation added much to his power, and he be- 
came, as is well-known, a most effective extempo- 
raneous speaker, the peer of any other man on the 
anti-slavery platform, where, as Emerson used to 
aay, eloquence was dog-cheap. If he lacked the 
resources which a classical culture alone can furnish, 
he others of the very highest importance, 
and which such a culture often falls to supply. 
If he did not please the imagination or tickle the 
fancy of his hearers, he did what was better: he en- 
lightened their minds, stirred their consciences, and 
swayed their judgments. The cause in his hands 
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Was never put to shame b 
ered word, In agg 0 nts, his tact and 
skill were we H 


any hasty or ill-consld- 


heard bim with d 
felt the power of his 
voice and presence, 

There was about him no taint of Se a no 
assumption of the honors of leadership, In my 
intercourse with him, extending over a period of 
more than forty years, I never heard him utter a 
word implying u consciousness that he was a leader 
in the cause, or that he had done or achieved any- 
thing worthy of praise, He was unfelgnedly modest, 
N a touch jal sond — pe ue had me 

t appreciation o 0 ices of others, an 
loved to do them honor, whether they worked by his 
methods or not. He held that the Conatitation of 
the United States, by virtue of its compromises with 
the slave syatem, was an unholy compact, from 
which the North was morally bound to release her- 
self; but he had the highest respect for men who 
differed from him on this subject, and was always 
gm to give them credit for anti-slavery work, 

th such men as Wilson, Sumner, Parker, and 
others like them, who found a way to reconcile their 
consciences to the support of the Conatitatlon, he 
was on terms of the closest Intimacy, commending 
them constantly for their vigorous assaults upon the 
slays power. And on their they had the utmoet 
respint — his scruples, i often A att — 
was doing a grand work in exposing the t 
those who made the Constitution the bulwark of 
slavery, His estimate, moreover, of the debasing 
character of the compromises of the Constitution was 
vindicated in the fact that the people were compelled 
to the Instrument of this foul taint as the con- 
dition of a restored Union. The old Union with 
slaveholders, which Mr. Garrison denounced, was 
su) ed by a new Union, in which there is 

ther a master nor a slave. 

Self-A bnegation—Heligion. 

In matters pertaining to the anti-slavery cause Mr, 
Garrison never mistook a molehlll for a mountain, 
never fought a battle save upon a vital lesue. If he 
wrote a document for which others as well as himself 
were to be responsible, he would allow them to criti- 
else, and even to pick it all to pieces if they chose, 
content if no principle was dishonored. If his tone 
was sometimes imperious, It was not from any as- 
— of superiority in himself, still less from 
any desire to win = personal victory, but solely from 
the depth and earnestness of his moral convictions 
which were ever overmastering. He thought little o 
himself, everything of the cause. Few litionists 
believed so completely as he did in the perfect hu- 
manity of the negro, He was absolutely free from 
what is known as the prejudice of color, He would 
have contended no more earnestly for emancipation 
if every slave in the land had been as white as him- 
self, e negro in his presence was ed by no 
assumption of superiority, no sense of n- 
ized as an Inferſor. A man’s a man for a’ that” 
expressed his inmost conviction and feeling. When 
he was in England in 1833, he called upon Sir 
Thomas Fowell Buxton. As that gentleman ad- 
vanced to gee him, he lifted up his arms and ex- 
claimed, “Why, Mr. Garrison! are you a white man? 
I thonght from your writings Kos must be s negro, 
No other white man ever advocated the negro’s 
cause aa you do.“ Mr. Garrison used to say that of 
all the compliments he ever received this pleased 
him most. 
beginning, Mr. Garrison was strictly Ortho- 
dox in his religious faith, His mother, a Baptist, was 
a woman of exalted worth and devoted piety, and from 
her he probably Inherited those moral qualities which 
fitted him for his work. His love and reverence for 
her were such that he could never speak of her with- 
out deep emotion. It was not long after the organ- 
ization of the anti-slavery movement that hie rellg- 
lous views tochange. This was probably the 
effect, in part, of his intercourse with Quakers and 
others, who won his admiration by their devotion to 
the anti-slavery cause, His loes of confidence in the 
churches on account of thelr attitude upon the 
slavery question doubtless made It all the easier for 
him to discard systems of theology which he had 
accepted by inheritance rather than conviction. 
But no change ever disturbed his faith in God or his 
reverence for Chriet, or made him less responsive 
to the will of God, as he understood It. Though he 
discarded the doctrine of verbal inaplration, the 
Bible was to him the grandest and best of books. 
It was his vade-mecum at all times, No minister 
ever studied It more carefully, or was more famillar 
with Its parts, or able to quote It more apposltely. 
The great moral and spiritual truthe that glow upon 
ite pages: which are the natural and necessary food 
of the soul, and that authenticate themselves to the 
mind and conscſence of man, he accepted with all his 


| —3 the largest audiences 
ogle 


heart He was preéminently a religions man, judg- 
ing every question by the highest and purest ethical 
Standards. Jesus was to him the Prince of Emanci- 


pation as well as the Prince of Peace. He always 
insisted that the clerical apologista and defenders of 
slavery were false to the principles and aplrit of 
Christianity, and for this they called him an Infidel, 
Private Life and Last Hours, 

Of Mr. Garrison’s private, domestic, and social life 
I hardly dare trust myself to speak. A man of more 
spotless moral excellence in every relation of life I 
have never known. As a husband, , and friend 
he was indeed a model, and his home was ever the 
abode of love and peace. His wife, the goest 
daughter of the late Mr. George Benson, of Brook- 
lyn, Conn., was a noble woman and a true helpmate. 
Mr. Garrison’s devotion, ss a husband and er, 
was one of his most beautiful characteriaties, He 
never made his public relations an excuse for neg- 


I his family. Did one of the children cry In 
the night, it was in his arms that it was caressed 
and comforted. In every 1 Way, ln the care 
of the children and in household matters, he 
sought to lighten the cares of his wife, upon 
himself burdens which most husbands and ere 
shun. In short, he made his home a heaven, into 
which It was a delight to enter. He was never so 
happy as when surrounded by his wife and children 
and a few favored guests, Under such circum- 
stances he was at his best,—happy as a bird, genial, 
witty, and fall of a generons hospitality. His rever- 
ence for woman was strong, and no one ever heard 
from his lipa à word or a sentiment that could bring 
a blush to her cheek. He had a tender regard for 
the feelings of others, and was always thoughtfal 
for their comfort and convenience. He was kind 
even to the bores that haunted his office and house, 
consuming hia precious time by their idle discourse. 
To the poor and the unfortunate his heart aud his 
purse were ever open. Asa guest in other homes, he 
was a great favorite, Children were drawn to him b 
an irresistible attraction. His conversation, th 
generally serious, often v aparka with wit and fun, 

how many families will bis name be spoken to- 
day with a tender, tearful reverence, while the mem- 
ory of his gracious presence as a guest will be fondly 
cherished and prondly transmitted to thelr de- 
acendants! 

Mr. Garrison’s wife died several T 


. Two 
of his children—a son and a daughter—died In in- 
fancy, The others, five in number, four eons and 


one daughter, were all permitted to miniater to his 
latest wants, He zed them all, and was 
greatly comforted by their presence. One evening 
while he was yet conscious, though unable to speak, 
they gathered around his bed and sang his favorita 
hymna and tunes. 

The voices of his children, as they sang these and 
others of his favorite pieces, 8 kim great 
delight. He was himself too we to sing, but 
showed hia appreciation by beating time with his 
hands and feet in a spirited manner. He became 
unconscious immediately after this, though he lived 
several hours longer. He was not afraid to dle, 
having no doubt whatever that another and a better 
life awaited him beyond the grave. 

The names of Mr, Garrison’s children, in the order 
of thelr birth, are as follows: George Thom 
William i Wendell Phillips, Fanny (wite of 
Mr. Henry Villard, at Whose house the father died) 
and Francis Jackson. It is to be hoped that one o 
the sons will write the life of his father, for which 
the materials must be abundant, Massachusetts will 
some day honor herself by erecting a monument to 
his memory. Bat the best of all mementos of hie 
noble life are the broken fetters of four milliona of 
slaves! OLIVER JOHNSON. 

No. 128 East TWELFTH STREET, 

Nxw Tonk, May 25, 1879. 


GABRISON’S FLIGHT FOE LIFE. 


AN EXOITING EPISODE EEQALLED.—HIE ESCAPE ON THE 
NIGHT OF THE PENNSYLVANIA HALL RIOT IN PHILADAL-~ 
PHIA IN 1833.—A MIDNIGHT RIDE TO JERSEY S0. — 186 
PERSONAL BEAVERY. 


— the most exciting experience Mr, Garrison 
ever had in this city, says the Philadelphia Times, 
was that attendant to hie escape on the night of the 
Pennsylvania Hall riot (1838), Shortly before that 
time, the Legislatare of the State of Georgia had 
enacted a law authorizing the payment of $5000 for 
the head of Mr. Garrison, the object being under- 
stood to be to Incite some one to take his life. By 
the way, it may be mentioned that the law is still on 
the statute-books of the State, and never has been 
repealed. Whether any sordid feelings animated the 
riot or not, it ls impossible, of course, to say; but 
there is scarcely any doubt that some of the people 

in it had that $5000 in their mind, and there 
is no doubt whatever that Mr. Garrison was the 
principal object of the attack. 

Fortunately he was not recognized at the hall, He 
stood face to face with a man who breathed threats 
and profanity against the abolitionist, smiled at him, 
and called him a foolish enthusiast, Had there been 
an identification, Mr. Garrison would have swung 
from a lamp-post as certain as fate. His friends 
were mach 9 for hia safety, and under the 
pllotage of a little negro-boy he was led by back 
streets and obscure alleys to Twelfth and Race, and, 
subsequently, by Broad Street to Lombard, and thence 
to Forten’s house.“ When once he was in, the streets 
were guarded in different directions, In order that If 
the mob got on to the trall he could escape. Then 
a were made for a hasty midnight ride. 

lroads were not of those days, and stage-coaches 
were used for: travelling. But stages were not for 
Mr. Garrison. He was a marked man. Everybody’s 
hand seemed to be against him, even as his was 
against slavery. He dare not travel by stage, for it 
would have been putting his life in the hands of peo- 
ps who wanted it very mnch indeed. Hastily James 
orten ordered his horse hitched up, and calling to 
him his son, Robert Forten, and Robert Parvis, who 
afterwards became his son-in-law, he said: Ton 
have four hours to drive Mr. Garrison to Trenton. 
Start at once.“ It was in vain that the great aboll- 
tlonist protested that he would not steal away ao like 
athlef. His friends had measured the depth of ha- 
tred that was entertained for him, and knew better 
than he that the danger was imminent. It was only 
by threats that he was finally induced to step into 
the carriage. Robert Forten seized the reins, a hasty 
“God bless you, good-bye,” and the carriage disap- 
peared around the corner, tarning northward. Ten 
minutes later Mr. Garrison, leaning ont to look at a 
crowd on the corner, heard a man abuse him with 
oaths and appellatives the reverse of complimentary. 


He leaned out further and called the man to him. 
“Do you know Mr. Garrison?” he asked. “No, I 
never saw the —.“ Well,“ sald the abolitionist, 

danger by making himself prominent on the 
street, ars you not ashamed to abuse so much aman 
‘you don’t know ?”’ 

The carriage drove on. Mr. Garrison looked at 
the faces of his colored escort, and broke out lu loud 
laughter, They were so much affected that the pal- 
lor of fear came on to the black faces, and could be 
seen there. Half an hour more the city was behind, 
and the sturdy little horse was throwing the dust be- 
hind and moving at a four-minute gait, d g the 
buggy with the three men It contained. Before they 
left the city, Mr. Forten called Robert aside and ad- 
monished him to push on for dear life and 
Trenton as early as possible. The lad obeyed the In- 
structions to the letter, They heard the midnight 
bell striking as they dashed through Bristol, lea 
behind the echoes of the horse's hoofs and the — 
ing of the carriage-wheele. The night-coach to New 
York was caught up with and passed so fast that the 
2 is understood to have always afterward be- 

eved in ghosts. The clock struck one as the editor 
of the Liberator set his foot on Jersey soll, in the 
streets of Trenton; the sturdy little horse had made 
the distance, miles, and drawn three 
in three hours. It was not until the next day that 
the howling mob found it had been cheated of ita 
prey; and they took characteristic revenge, making 
the negroes the object of thelr wrath. 


THE COLORED MEN'S TRIBUTE TO GAH- 
BISON. 


A LARGE MEETING OF COLORED CITIZERS.—EESOLUTIONS 
PASSED ON THE DRATH OF THE GREAT ABOLITIONIST, 


A mee of the colored people was held last night 
in the Baptist Church on Phillips Street to pass reso- 
lutions on the death of William Lloyd Garrison. Mr. 
Lewis Hayden was chosen Chairman, and Messrs. 
J. H. Wolf and E. G. Biddle Secretaries, of the meet- 
ing. After a short prefatory address by the Chair- 
man, the following resolutions were offered and ac- 


cepted :— 

Warnmas, we are called upon to-night to consider 
the mercy and goodness of the Almighty God who 
has permitted one go long our beloved leader in the 
cause of humanity to view the promised land, and to 
enter and dwell before calling him to his re- 
ward above; In this our affilction we bow reverently 
to the will of God, who placed him among us; a man 
closely wronght In his and who knew instino- 
tively what was wrong, and who fonght it with all the 
2 at his command, never filnching in the 
thickest of the fight, nor halting when deserted by 
weaker hearts; a man who from his nature early 
, seeing in that 


espoused the cause of human liberty, 

cause the hi good, and ao working and di: 

all his energies toward that goal where lay the utter 
destruction of the pernicious and dreadful system of 
human slavery, whose roota were so Geen intar- 
twined with those of the national life that the break- 
Ing of one almost brought about the destruction of 
the other; one who by his fearlessness and sincerity 
of purpose caused himself to be hated by all, not even 


excepting the clergy, but who still up in all the 
grandeur of true manhood and uttered thoss noble 
words: J am in earnest, I will not equiv I 


will not excuse, I will not retreat a single inch, and I 
will be heard.“ One whose life, for purity of motives, 
for integrity of purpose, for boldness in the execution 
of plans, ia not suspassaed by that of any other 
American, and will stand forever as the model for 
great and good men, 

Resolved, That we shall never forget, and will 
teach our children gratefully to remember, the sagac- 
ity, whole-eouled devotion, courage, tireless persaver- 
ance, the energy and unflagging zeal, to which, under 
God, the black man owes his liberty. 

Resolved, That we respectfally offer to the family 
of our great apostle and champion our tenderest sym- 
pathy, and assure them that no American can cherish 
with more profound gratitude than we do the Illus- 
trious name which le their great inheritance. 

Resolved, That we rejoice with proud satisfaction 
in the memory that his last worda were uttered In 
our defence, and his last thoughts given to the t 
upris South, which shows at once the colored 
man’s fitness for 3 and his first emphatic 
naa of that liberty which Garrison achieved for 
them. 

After the resolutions were passed, speeches paying 
high tribute to the memory of Mr. Garrison were 
made by Dr. W. Wells Brown, Mr. George L. Rufin, . 
Mr. Robert Morris and others.— Advertiser, May 27. 
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The transition from Christianity to Free Religion, through 
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Seven Ethical Laws af Rationalism, i 


* 
dualiem, moral iy eo jity, amarchy) and to the 
fa rol hy of Society ( 
of Church or, 


ine ts eignty of the Indi 

e the ty of t 

Concerns aod the Societ 
cerns, reconciled and united in the UNIVERSAL SOVER- 
RIGNTY OF Reason. It is the indissoluble synthesis of 
liberty and law, the necess condition of progress and 
order. It lies at the foundation of repnblican polity, 
formulated as Individual Government for Individual Ende, 
Town Government for Town Ends, County gp Fes Jor 
County Ends, State Government for State Ends, National 
ernment National Ends. It equally lies at the founda- 
tion of acience, civilization, and Free Religlon. It has 
seven fundamental ethical laws—three of Individuality, 
three of Society, and one of Ultimate Jurisdiction, 


I. Law ef Individual Rational Existence. 


Every mature rational being bas the right and duty to 
govern himself by his own reason in all his individual con- 
cerns. Ibis is the principle of personal self-government, 
“private judgment,“ or individual reason. 


II. Law of Sudividual Self-Defeuce. 


Every rational being has the right to defend himself 
againat all encroachments upon hia Individual self- govern- 
ment. This is the right of resistance to aggression. 


III. Law of Endividual Nen-Aggression, 


Every rational being has the duty to refrain from en- 
croaching upon the individual self-government of others, 
either by force or fraud, This is the principle limiting 
“private judgment.“ 


IV. Law ef Secial Bationsa! Existence. 


Society (or the 8 of all rational belngs) has the 

t and duty to govern Itself by its common reason in 

ita common concerns, This is the principle of republi- 
can self-government, or social reason. 


V. Law ef Secial Gelf-Defeace. 


Soclel has the right to defend Itself against all en- 
croacbments upon ita s cial self-government. This is the 
right of revolution as againet tyranta and of self-protec- 
tion as nat criminals—the right of holding aggreasora 
responsible to social reason. 


Vi. Law of Social Non-Aggression, 


Bociety bas the duty to maintain the three laws of Indi- 
vidaality in full vigor, and to refrain from violating them. 
This is the principle limiting social reason. 


VII. Law ef Ultimate Jurisdiction, 


1, The “private a al of the Individual is the final 
h in all hie individual concerns, 

. The “social reason" of society ia the final appeal in 
all its general concerns, and also in cases of ultimate dis- 

ment between individuals, 

. The “social reaxon” of society is represented in each 
particular case by the Consensus of the Competent in that 
class of cases: te., by the concurrent verdict of all who 
are fitted by general capacity and special knowledge to 
understand it best. If the competent are divided, the 
question remains open; if they are unanimous, itis decld 


— — — 
EDITORIAL NOTICE, 


About the middle of June I shall be obliged to 
sail for the Azores, in order to accompany an invalid 
member of my family, and shall probably be absent 
three months. During that time my friend, Mr. 
David H. Clark, will edit THE INDEX. All literary 
communications should be addressed to him, and all 
business letters to Mr. H. P. Hyde, at thia office, 
Letters addressed to me personally must remain un- 
opened till my return. Attention to these directions 
will save annoyance to correspondenta. 


F. E. ABBOT. 
June 3, 1879. 


[The following editorial article was originally pub- 
Ushed in Toe Inpex of March 25, 1875. As the 
duty of attending the Annual Meeting of the Index 
Apsoclation calls us to Toledo for about a week, we 


| improve the opportunity to republish this paper here; 


and we venture to solicit for It special attention at 
thia time, showing as it does that the views it ex- 
pressea were carefully matured more than four years 
ago and are by no means the result of later 
eyents,—Ep. | 


PRIVATE JUDGMENT AND UNIVERSAL 
BEASON. 


"Justification by falth“ and the right of private 
judgment“ were the two great principles of the Prot- 
estant Reformation. ‘Justification by faith’ was 
derived from Christianity, and (in the famous for- 
mula of Chillingworth) made the Bible, and the 
Bible only, the religion of Protestanta” ; while the 
“right of private judgment“ was derived from the 
self-aasertion of human intellect, but was restricted 
In Its exercise to the mere interpretation of the Bible. 
These two principles were in reality incongruous, and 
capable only of an historical, not a logical, combina- 
tion, since the restriction of private judgment to 
Bible-interpretation was arbitrary and irrational. 
Protestantism, therefore, being a mere transition 
from Christianity in Its completeness to Free Religion 
in Its completeness, and uniting as It did the conflict- 
ing characteristics of each, has been necessarily at 
war with itself from the start; it was only a halft- 
protest, which must either be suppressed or ex- 
tended. As might have been expected, with this in- 
ternal inconsistency it has developed two opposing 
tendencies, one forward towards rationalism pure 
and simple, the other backward through ritaslism 
and kindred reactions towards Rome. The endless 
schlems and sub-schlems which have marked its his- 
tory from the time of Luther to the present day were 
only the natural and necessary expression of this in- 
herent logical weakness, The spirit of protest burst 
the arbitrary bonds of bibliolstry, while the apirit of 
Christianity shrank back aghast at the havoc that 
was made, But the general current of the great 
Protestant movement haa been sweeping the modern 
mind farther and farther from its old Chriatian moor- 
ings; the powerful influences of scienca and com- 
merce, of industry and democracy, have not only re- 
inforced the predominant tendencies of Protestant- 
ism, but also operated apon Catholic Christianity to 
sap the very foundations of its dominion even over 
its own adherents. In spite of the moat desperate 
realstance, Free Religion is winning the battle, and 
its victory Is only a question of time. We are living 
in a period which is pregnant with infinitely pro- 
founder changes than tha age of Constantine, 
Christianity ia dying to-day as Paganism was dying 
then; and the world will inherit a blessing far more 
precious than that which it has lauded so long. 

Now the prepotent rationalistic tendency of Prot- 
estantism which grew out of its right of private 
judgment“ has its logical ultimate in absolute Indi- 
vidualism, though nothing absolute ever gets ex- 
pressed historically in any absolute form. It la 
perfectly falr to judge a principle by its remote 
consequences, though this course does not seem falr 
to those who would limit its proper extent by the 
actual extent to which they themselves carry it. To 
what does the right of private judgment“ conduct 
us, when emancipated from the confinement to mere 
Bible-interpretation by which it was originally re- 
stricted? Simply to this conclusion: that the indi- 
vidual thinker has no criterion of truth outside the 
action of his own Individual mind—that he has no 
objective standard by which to correct the errors 
arising out of his own mental idioayncraales, his de- 
flelencles of knowledge, hia biasea of prejudice, his 
inequalities of general development, his pecullarities 
in point of circumstance, altuation, or education. 
From such disturbing causes as these no man ls 
wholly free. They enter more or leas luto all his 
mental action, and more or lese deflect bis thought 
from absolute fidelity to truth. They require that 
a personal equation“ should be made In the case of 
every individual, in order to eliminate the inevitable 
mistakes of his private judgment.“ So long as he 
Is gatlefled with mere subjective certainty, and, when 
he has formed his beliefa as conscientiously as he 
can by the exercise of his own Individual faculties 
alone, conceives himself to have reached the certainty 
of objective truth, just so long will he be exposed to 
the peril of great and grievous error. Only the con- 
celt of a practical personal infallibility would explain 
undoubting confidence In general conclusions thus 
reached, to the neglect of all objective tests, 

Hereln consists the unsatisfactory character of 


Protestantism, when developed on its rationallstic 
side Into pure Individualism. The ‘‘right of private 
judgment,“ exercised without regard to the necessity 
of correcting it by universal experience, makes s 
barren yes, yes,” “nay, nay,” the last word of all 
dialogue or discussion, the baffilng issue of all oar- 
nest mutual search for truth. The right of private 
judgment” has ita good side, undoubtedly, as well as 
Its bad side. It thoroughly emancipates the Individ- 
ual from the domineering, overbearing authority 
which has been usurped by ecclesiastical conclaves 
or pontiffs or attributed to infallible scriptures. This 
emancipation is the negative but Immense benefit 
conferred by the Protestant Reformation upon Christ- 
endom; at the present day, it constitutes the net re- 
sult of thie Reformation; it marks the limit of the 
progress actually attained by the fashionable religious 
radicallam, which le still in the stage of Individual- 
lam. But the other side of the right of private 
judgment“ is not good. The pendulum-swing from 
the Catholic extreme to the Indlvidualist extreme 
has caused forgetfulness [of the fact that general ad- 
vancement In the knowledge of truth is the result of 
general activities, not of individual achievements, 
that it le dae to the combined experiments, abserva- 
tions, and reasonings of the whole race, not to the 
accumulated insights of any single individual. The 
codperating intellecta of innumerable discoverers, 
working in innumerable fields of Investigation, have 
given to the world a vast body of ESTABLISHED 
Txutss, which the individual is not free to accept 
or reject at pleasure, but is bound to accept on peril 
of impeaching his own sanity, No truth, of course, 
enn ever be established in the gense that it must not 
be called In question; if any one can overthrow it, 
he ls at perfect liberty to do 80, But very many truths 
are established lu the sense that whoever questions 
them simply proclaims himself an ignoramus., Es- 
tablished truths of this order may be found in the 
propositions that the square root of two ia a surd,— 
that the blood circulates in the human body,—that 
the earth is more than six thousand years old,—that 
contradictory proposltions cannot both be true at the 
same time,—that cruelty, Injustice, and untruthful- 
ness are morally wrong. These are established truths 
of mathematics, physiology, geology, logic, ethics; 
and every science will furnish maoltitudes of similar 
instances. They are so completely established that 
to doubt them is simply to remove oneself from the 
category of intelligent and educated human belngs. 
No “private judgment“ in the world can venture to 
dispute them without branding itself as idiocy. 


Now who or what has established these truths on 
a basie so impregnable? The “private judgment“ 
of anybody? Not at all. No individual has estab- 
lished them, though some Individual first discovered 
each of them. It is a matter of absolute indiffer- 
ence, now that they have been discovered, whether 
the individual assents or dissents; they stand just as 
securely as before in elther case. He may knock his 
head against the rock; but he will not hurt the rock, 
at least. Nay, more than this. Not only has the 
individual not established these truths of eclence for 
others,—he has not even established any large part 
of them for himself. How many of our readers are 
able even to state, much leas to prove, the grounds 
on which these ecientific truths really rest? Is it not 
evident that most of us accept them on some other 
authority than that of our own “private judgment“ ? 
A very small portion of the established truths of 
science, if we have become proficienta in the special 
branch to which they belong, we may be competent 
to establish for ourselves by obeying the ascertained 
laws of scientific proof. But the residus we almply 
earn“ —that ia, accept as truths established for us 
by some other authority than our prlvate judg- 
ment“; and not to do this, instead of arguing in us 
saperior discernment or ljudependence, would simply 
convict us of the grossest folly. Now what is this 
other authority? UNIVERSAL Reason. And what 
do we mean by that? 


In the first place, we do not mean a mere “vote of 
the majority.” The consensus of very many minds 
je always entitled to respect, on any matter which 
has really called them into vigorous and earnest ac- 
tivity; but not, of course, if it is merely their indo- 
lent or indifferent assent to the usurpation of some 
self-constitnted leader. As a general rule, most 
minds reason well enough, If their passions or Inter- 
ests are not unduly excited. They asually draw cor- 
rect conclusions from such facta or premises as are 
falrly before thelr notice; they chiefly err when their 
premises are inenfficient, Nevertheless, votes should 
be weighed, not counted, when the question is what 
to belleve. The well-instructed individual possesses 
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amore legitimate influence upon belief than an fli- 
instracted multitude, as an exponent of the univer- 
sal reason; in him it has afar better chance to act 
than it has through them. Again and again, in the 
history of science and philosophy and religion, the 
individual has been right as against the world; and 
by-and-by the world has acknowledged it. Not for 
a moment should we be supposed to counsel Intel- 
lectual submission to ignoramuses simply because 
they happen to be In force, when we maintain the 
supreme authority of universal reason. Its behests 
may be transmitted through the unanimity of all 
minds, the agreement of a few minds, or the solitary 
insight of one mind; they are not to be learned by 
the easy process of counting noses. On this point 
wo wish to be well underatood. The authority of 
universal reason ls not that of universal enffrage— 
much lese that of mob-law. The “‘vote of the ma- 
jority” may be entitled to the profoundest respect, 
or to none whatever; this depends on their intelll- 
gence, their means of knowledge, their freedom from 
all bias of passion, prejudice, or interest, To déter- 
mine the amount of weight that should attach to 
public opinion, public opinion must be itself tested 
by universal reason, which ls by no means a neces- 
sary synonyme of it. While public opinion tends 
more and more to become a fit representative of uni- 
versal reason through the gradual diffasion of the 
light of knowledge, it is yet true that there Js no In- 
fallible oracle of universal reason, whether indlvid- 
ual thought or public opinion; and it le only by the 
assumption that truth wins its own way with the 
world, that the opinion of a million individuals has 
any more weight than that of one. 

This may be taken as a brief definition: Universal 
Reason is Reason in harmony with the Universe. It 
is universal, not necesearily in the sense of being act- 
ually expressed at any particolar time by public opin- 
ion, but in the sense of being conformed to the uni- 
versal laws of thonght and the universal facta of 
existence. The first test of it is logic; the second 
is verification. If thought le inconsistent with Itself, 
there {a no use In trying to verify it; it la proved 
false by its own contradictoriness. But it may be 
perfectly self-consistent, and yet fall to be In harmony 
with facta; hence the necessity of verifying it before 
it is accepted as truth. 

Here is a simple illustration, What is the product 
of eight by nine? ‘“‘Seventy-six,” says X. ‘‘Seventy- 
four,” says Y. They disagree. Each Inslets that 
his own private interpretation” is correct, and 
stande on the right of private judgment.“ So they 
carry on an interminable and profitless discussion, 
until Z steps up with the Multiplication Table in his 
hand, aud proves them to be both in the wrong. 
This illustrates precisely what we mean by the ap- 
peal to facts.“ The Multiplication Table is not the 
mere vote of the majority, though the majority 
certainly believe in it. Neither ls it the decree of any 
infallible Pope or Sir Oracle. But it le an authority 
which the Individual must acknowledge, or, like 
Dogberry, write himself down an ass“; au authori- 
tative tribunal by which the arithmetical disputes of 
individuals can be finally settled. 

Now there le a great body of Established Truths 
which are just aa authoritative over ‘‘private judg- 
ment“ as the Multiplication Table. They represent 
the net results of human experience down to the 
present day. This experience has been built up by 
the contributions of individuals, of course; yet it 
speaks in the name of no one individual and in the 
name of no number of individuals, but simply In the 
name of the universal reason of the race, It leaves 
free scope for the exerclse of Individual liberty, 
which it never restricta; any Individual may set bim- 

self up in oppositian to It, and, if he can prove by 
logic and verification that he ls right and the sup- 
posed universal reason wrong, he simply establishes 
a correction of the general experience, and vindicates 
himself thereby, But he can only do this by logic 
and verification; he cannot plead hia private judg- 
ment, or ‘private interpretation,” or private intai- 
tion.” All these things go for nothing as respects 
mankind at large; they will do for the individual, 
but not for the race; they are useless in discussion, 
unless they can be backed up by logic and verifica- 
tion. The laws of thought and of knowledge which 
baye been discovered and confirmed by the experi- 
ence of millions and millions of truth-seekers, and 
proved to be valid by the exlatence of that vast body 
of accumolated truths. known as Science, cannot be 
get aside by any one without making himself ridicu- 
lous. They are binding upon the individual; he may 
dispute them if he pleases, but he does this at his 
own peril; and If he faile to prove that he knows 


more than all who have gone before him, he loses his 
case and must suffer the natural penalty. 

There is nothing whatever In all this to discourage 
independence or originality of thought; for whoever 
knows that he has got hold of hitherto unsuspected 
trath will also know that in due time he will be up- 
held and vindicated by the universal reason Itself, 
All he has to do is to stand by hia thought, and make 
the necessary sacrifices In order to secure recognition 
for it. But in this case he is simply appealing from 
the universal reason as represented by his contempo- 
rarles to the aniversal reason as represented by pos- 
terity; he still recognizes the tribunal by which all 
individual thought must be ultimately, as it will be 
justly, judged. So long as man is finite, the univer- 
sal reason of the human race can only approximate 
more and more to the universal reason of Nature; 
and, although this increasing approximation Is al- 
ways secured by the exercise of individual thought 
which penetrates deeper than the average thought of 
the age, nevertheless Individual thought must In all 
cases hold Its ground by means of logic and verifica- 
tion alone. Personal affirmation goes for nothing in 
the long run; It la the universal laws of intelligence 
that govern in the end. And the universal reason 
we defend, as agalnat the confused claims of merely 
“private judgment,“ has attained Ite highest expres- 
sion not In Christianity, Catholic or Protestant, bat 
in Science, 


THE SAOCHIFICE OF EDITH FREEMAN. 


The world has some reason to thank every man 
who has the courage of his opinions,” however 
erroneous or bad those opinions may be; and we are 
mistaken If It will not be acknowledged before long 
that a most im portant service has been rendered to 
the cause of freethought by the creed-crazed father 
who lately took the life of hia little daughter in oba- 
dlence to a supposed call from heaven, That Inno- 
cent child has, in a very real sense, yielded up ber 
life for humanity. She has caused thousands of 
parents to recognize, as they never did before, the 
horrible character of the stories with which they 
have been poisoning the minds of their own' chil- 
dren, Such parenta know now what a falth like 
Abraham's means when reduced to practice; and 
they may well wonder, considering how the patri- 
arch’s faith has been extolled, that he has not had a 
greater namber of Imitators. They may thank the 
instincts of humanity and the influence of scepti- 
clam, not the teachings of the pulpit or the Sunday- 
school, that religious fanaticlem has been kept in 
check to the extent to which it has been. But what 
are they to say to this man Freeman? What ground 
can any Orthodox believer have for blaming him or 
even expostulating with him? He said he had s 
message from heaven, a message of precisely similar 
character to one that we read of jn the Bible: who Is 
going to prove to him that he had not? Will the 
position be squarely taken up that heaven no longer 
undertakes to guide men’s actions, and that every- 
body ought to know as much? How could such s 
position be maintained? The New Testament, far 
from hinting at any withdrawal of miraculous phe- 
nomens after Christ’s departure, plainly foreshadows 
their extension. In the latter days, which so many 
consider these to be, young men are to see visions 
and old men to dream dreams, Will lt be sald that 
Freeman should have tested his vision in every possi- 
ble way, in order to be satisfied of ita divine origin 
and authority? Did the holy men of old do this? 
The word of the Lord used to come to them in 
dreams, and we never read that they had thelr doubts 
or suspicions, They were ‘‘obedient to the heavenly 
vielon,” and their faith was in every case counted to 
them for righteousness. There would be-no room 
for faith if demonstration were required. The word 
of the Lord Is its own evidence to the devout and 
attentive mind; to ask fora sign la the mark of an 
evil and adulterous generation, 

But this man was mistaken, it may be urged, inas- 
much as the resurrection of his child, which he was 
led to expect, did not happen. But ls not a day with 
the Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand years 
as one day? Walving that point, however, how is 
Freeman to blame, from an Orthodox point of view, 
for acting on the vision or revelation he believed he 
had? These are not things, as has already been 
remarked, that can be tested by valgar methods; and 
if a man occasionally errs in obeying what he mls- 
takenly holds to be a revelation, ia It not better so 
than that all faith in reyelations—distinct intima- 
tions of the will of heayen—shonld cease? What 
would become of Mr. Moody’s theology and Fulton 
Street Prayer-Meeting theology, if belief in direct 


divine action and influence should cease? The only 
difference between Freeman and thousands of others 
lies, not in the distinctness and speciality of the inti- 
mation which he believed he recelved, but in the 
sanguinary nature, In bis case, of the divine behest, 
Bat surely that should not, In view of Scripture prec- 
edents, have caused him to hesitate. The founds- 
tion pillars of the whole Christian system of belief 
are eprinkled, or, rather we may say, drenched, with 
blood, God commanded Abraham to slay [enac, 
and he afterwards gave up his own son to death in 
order to appease his own wrath. Without the 
shedding of blood, there is no remission of sins” ; and 
why should not Freeman have believed, on the an- 
thority of a revelation, that the blood of his Innocent 
daughter would secure some great good to the world? 
He did belleve this; and yet Christiane, who have 
been talking blood all their lives, who read with ap- 
proval and edification Mr. Moody's celebrated ser 
mon on The Blood,” call the poor misguided father 
a fanatic and a murderer I 

Our hope is strong that much good will come of 
this wretched affair, Many persons, we believe, 
will be led to see that the firat thing to do in this 
world is to act upon the highest principles of human 
and social morality, and make these the etepping- 
stones to something higher, if anything higher there 
be, To plant ourselves in the kingdom of heaven 
before we have done half-justica to the kingdom of 
earth, and therefore before we can form any worthy 
conception of a higher state, is only to Involve our- 
selves in the most serious and dangerous moral con- 
fusion, The last thing the present writer would 
wish would be to proclaim a materialistic finality to 
human hopes or alms; but this he feels very strongly: 
that, if there be a heaven, we must climb to it from 
earth, not swoop down to earth from celestial heights 
before we yet know what the world is or what ita 
duties are. The foundations of a true religion, It 
might almost be sald, are yet to be lald. We can 
only hope to rear the structure after we have learnt 
to do justice to all human relations, and found to 
what height human nature, following out its owm 
best Instincts, is adapted to rise. 


W. D. LES, 
— 2 —ö—äœäwb — 


THE F. H. A, MEETING OF 1879. 


The Annual Meeting of the Free Religious Associ- 
ation, held on the 29th and 30th of May, was one of 
the beat of the whole dozen of annual meetings which 
the Association has had since it began its existence. 
In the qualities of enthusiasm, hopefulness, and 
courage, it reminded many of the old-time members, 
of some of the earliest conventions of the Assocla- 
tion, when its idess and methods were novel, and zeal 
was still fresh. And yet the year just closed had 
been one showing less active work on the part of the 
society than any preceding year. It was not suy- 
thing in the past that gave this revived buoyancy of 
feeling: it was rather a new outlook for the future. 
It was the feeling shared and expressed by so many, 
that the time had come for the Association to enter 
on a new phase of enterprise for the spread and es- 
tablishment of its principles. From thia point of 
view it waa a noted mecting, and will mark, perhaps, 
a new ers in the history of the Free Religions more- 
ment. Time may prove it to have been what the 
Germans would call an epoch making con ventlon. 

Yet there was nothing forced iu this new aspect of 
things. It was but the nataral consequence of a 
Spontaneous tendency that is evident in the liberal 
thought of the times towards more constructive work, 
Thie tendency was illustrated in Mr. Frothingham’s 
address to the convention last year,—his cloalng words 
na President of the Association. It would be well if 
members would now re-read them in the light of this 
year’s meeting, The tendency was further shown in 
Mr, Frothingham's greatly misinterpreted farewell 
discourse recently to his society in New York. Close 
observers of the liberal sentiment of the country whe 
are In a position to feel its pulse report something of 
the same tendency, though often working 28 yet but 
vaguely. It appears also in THE INDEX; and the corre- 
spondence of the Secretary of the Association might 
be drawn upon for evidence of a growing desire for 
some more effective and united activity. It was Mr, 
Frothingham’s hope and bellef that the era of con- 
structiveness was at hand, which led him earnestly to 
advocate the selection of Mr. Adler as his successor 
as President of the Association,—Mr, Adler, in his 
society In New York, having proved not only his be- 
lief in the principles of Free Religion, but his ability 
as a leader in putting them to work in inatitatlons, 
Following this bent of liberal thought, the Report of 
the Executive Committees made the question of insi- | 
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tuting some more effective modes of activity a special 
topic, and thus brought the matter directly before 
the Association for discussion, 

There was not, however, so much consideration of 
this question at the business meeting as it was hoped 
there might be. Too much time was frittered away 
in minor criticism. Yet an excellent committee was 
appointed, consisting of Mr. O. D. B. Mills, of Syra- 
cuse, N. T., and Mr. D. H. Clark, now of Boston, 
and Mr. Seth Hunt, of Florence, Mass., to mature 
some plan for the Increased efficiency of the Associa- 
tion, and present it to the Executive Committee. 

On Friday, the 30th, there were two very interest- 
ing and successful sesslons In Parker Memorlal Hall. 
Seldom have we had a convention when the speaking 
was so uniformly good. Considering that it was 
Decoration Day, and that, for the firat time, from In- 
ability to secure a hall elsewhere, the meetings had 
to be held quite one side from the centre of the city, 
the audiences were unexpectedly large. At the open- 


Ing, President Adler, in his half hour’s introductory. 


speech, made a very good impression, though reserv- 
Ing his main strength for hie afternoon address. Mr. 
Chadwick followed with an hours essay on Theo- 
logical and Rational Ethics.” It was a vigorous and 
bright plea for utilitarianism as a moral philosophy. 
But the word utility was nsed in a large sense, to in- 
dicate, not that which may seem most expedient to 
the individual, but that which has been proved use- 
fal to the welfare of the greatest number in the evo- 
lution and education of the human race. In the 
after discussion, Mr. Savage touched very effectively 
on the inconsistency of expecting a sound morality on 
the old theological basis, since some of the doctrines 
of the old theology are positively immoral, Mr, 
Tiffany spoke of the great power of sympathy, in the 
presence of the actual concrete experiences of life, 
for netting In operation the right kind of practical 
moral motives. And Mr. Potter tried to show how 
the modern scientific view of human society, in re- 
spect, for inatance, to the law of heredity, and the 
sanitary relations of human beings, and the necessary 
mutual dependence of the various social and indus- 
trial classes, would furnish new and powerful 
grounds of appeal to the moral sense. 

But the great effort of the convention was Mr. 
Adlera address at the opening of the afternoon ses- 
sion. He took for his topic the Practical Needs of 
Free Religion; and for an hour and twenty minutes, 
without a scrap of paper or a note of any kind before 
him, he held the closest attention of the large audi- 
ence, not by any vague rhetorical generalities about 
freedom, but by a discourse as elaborately thought out 
in all ita points, and as cleanly finished In diction, as if 
it all had been spoken from a manuscript, His hear- 
ers at once felt the power of a trained thinker and 
speaker of exceptional strength, and, as they were 
carried along with him, could not help but catch 
something of his own enthusiastic conviction that 
Free Religion does not mean merely the holding of a 
convention for free discussion of religious probleme, 
but has a large practical mission for human welfare 
which it is only just beginning to unfold. The Pres- 
ident was fittingly followed by Mesers, Abbot, Hinck- 
ley, and Mills, each of whom, in the same direction, 
emphasized some point or points of the work needed 
to be done. In the evening the festival, happily pre- 
sided over by Col. Higginson, gave an opportunity 
forthe members and friends of the Association to 
come together in social intercourse, to cement bonds 
of friendship, and to congratulate one another over 
the good day’s work, 

This ls but a hint of s specially good meeting. 
The usual printed pamphlet will appear In due time 
to tell the full story. That there will come some in- 
creased activity, some extension of practical enter- 
prise, as the fruit of the meeting, many members 
certainly believe and hope, Others, perhaps, fear It 
as a change of base, There lo, indeed, occasion for 
wisdom and caution, and for a candid consideration 
of obstacles. But there is room enough within the 
atrict limita of the constitution for much enlargement 
of operations, Concerning the fundamental princi- 
plea of the Asaoclation, there ls no question, The 
only question is, How shall the Association proceed 


in applying them? 
W. J. P. 


A goon colored man once said, in a elase- meeting: 
“Brethren, when I was a boy, I took a hatchet and 
went into de woods. When I found a tree dat was 
straight, big, and solid, I didn’t touch dat tres; bat 
when I fonnd one leaning a little and hollow inside, 
I soon had him down. bo when de debbll goes after 
Christians, he don’t touch dem dat stand . 
ana wua; but dem dat lean‘s littla and are ow 

aide, 
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BATIONALISTIO AFFIRMATIONS. 


DEAR INDEX:— 

It ls the common reproach of rationalism that it 
makes no affirmations of bellef, but consists wholly 
of negations. This accusation is made and rests 
mainly u the fact that it has no formulated con- 
sensus. It is, perhaps, quite natural that it should 
not have. When men away from the moor- 
ings of supernaturaliam and sail out upon the broad 
ocean of rational thought, in search of the undis- 
covered haven of absolute truth, It is not strange 
that they should pursue independent tracks and 
make independent discoveries, Such being the fact, 
it has often occurred to me that it would promote 
the spread of rationalism, If a considerable number 
of these explorers should report their respective dis- 
coverles and observations, eo that whey t be 
collated for the 2 of less experien voy- 
agers. Among the readers of Tar INDEX, there 
must be many of the former class whose Senne 
if briefly formulated, would be of great value in the 
construction of sach a chart as I have hinted at. Of 
course, I am aware that among freethinkers there is 
much diversity of opinion; but still I am inclined to 
think that, upon comparing notes, there would be 
found a more general agreement upon fnndamental 
queations than is commonly supposed. With a 
view, therefore, to ascertain the various points of 
divergence and agreement among liberals, I take the 
liberty to suggest that as many as feel inclined ba re- 

nested to formulate thelr respective beliefs, and 
‘orward them to THE INDEX for publication. It 
seems to me that in this way much mutual benefit 
might be derived, and much valuable information 

. In making the suggestion, I take it for 
granted that no liberal will dogmatize, but simply 
present, for the consideration of others, such points 
of belief as he or she may deem well grounded, sub- 
ject to such modifications as subsequent investiga- 
tion and reflection may suggest. 

In a recent discourse delivered by Professor Adler 
before the Soclety for Ethical Culture in New York, 
that distinguished champion of freethought made a 
confession of faith to which, however much might 
be added, no reasonable man will object. In m g 
his statement of belief, he set an example which 
hope to see followed by other pulpit teachers of 
rationalism, and ss many laymen ma may feel dis- 
posed to contribute towards the general fond of ra- 
tlonal religion. ; 

D g all pretension to be classed with Pro- 
fessor Adler, or, indeed, any of the bright lights in 
the firmament of ratlonallsm, but acting upon the 
adage that cat may look at a king,” I will venture 
to state as briefly as possible some of the more 
prominent points of my belief. I am not so pre- 
sumptuous, however, as to think them original, or 
that they possess any special value; but give them 
because, from whatever sources derived, they express 
my present convictions: and I only claim for them 
that candid consideration to which all sincerely con- 
celved and honestly expressed sentiments are fairly 
entitled. However incongruous they may seem to 
those whose mental and moral organisms are essen- 
tially different from my own, or however inharmo- 
nionsly they may fall upon ears attuned to more 
speculative melodies, I can only say that they are 
very comforting to me; that they enable me to bear 
the ills of life with composnre; that they etrip the 
grave of Its terrors; that they permit me to contem- 
plate death as a boon; and, finally, that they fill my 
soul with a joy which, if not ecstatic, ia, at least, 
serene. I may be laboring under a strange halluci- 
nation, but, if I am, it isa delusion fraught with so 
much happiness, and ls so essential to my peace of 
mind, that I do not desire to be awakened from it 
thia side the grave. 

1. I believe in an all-pervading, infinite power, tò- 
exiatent and co-eternal with the universe, that I cau 
neither define nor comprebend, but call God, with- 


out implying personality, 

2. I believe in the immutability of the laws which 
govern the universe, in the orderly uence of 
events; and that no event has occ „ OF can 


occur, notin harmony with those laws. 

3. 1 believe that man ia a finite being, adapted to 
a finite state, and that his noblest vocation le to die- 
cover the secreta of Nature, and perfect himself In 
the knowledge of those things which are within the 
scope of finits comprehension. ~ 

4. I believe in the supreme authority of the book 
of Nature, which, scientifically interpreted, signifies 
law, af pa wisdom, beneficenca. 

5. I believe in the revelations of science, because 
they are verifiable, and are revelations to all man- 


6, I believe that what are regarded as the ills and 
blessings of life p from the same beneficent 
source, and that he only has attained apiritual ex- 
cellence who the one or the other in the 
same serene and thankfal spirit. 

7. I neither afirm nor deny the immortality of 
the soul, but, r an affirmative hope, rest 
content in the bellef that we are to have a spiritual 
existence after death, that condition will be subject 
to 5 laws operating similarly to those laws of 
evolution which we everywhere observe in the ma- 
terial world; that sa in world all is not happi- 
ness, neither all despair, so in that we need not 
expect to find a state either of perfect bliss or unmit- 
igated woe. 

8. I believe in that religion which has for ite ob- 
jective the happiness of man in his earthly estate; 
that seeks the attainment of that end by earnest ef- 
forte'to uplift him to higher and still higher planes 


of virtue and intelligence; by the amelioration of the 
hard conditions which are his inheritance; by the 
establishment of governments based upon the equal - 
ity of man and universal justice; i breaking asan- 
der the chains of error and saperstition which bind 
him to false conceptions of his origin and the pur- 
poses of his belng; by the cultivation of hie methetic 
and moral faculties, and the substitution of honest 
action for h tical pretence, of truth for false- 
hood, of tles for shams, of rational thonght for 
metaphysical speculations, and of the facta of science 
for alyptic visions. 

9. Finally, I belleve in death as a precious boon to 
man; that beyond it we know no and need fear 
nothing, since that beneficence which attenda all 
mundane things may confidently be expected to wait 
upon the events of celestial om, into whose 
secrets, for wise though inscrutable purposes, we are 
not permitted to penetrate. ARTEL Cony. 

WOBURN, Mass., May, 1879. 


ANALYSIS OF GOETHE'S “ELECTIVE AF- 
FINTT IBS. 


The central ides of the Hlective Affinities is the 
sanctity of the marriage relation. What God or Fate 
hath joined to; r, let no man put asunder’—is the 
lesson to be learned in this most moral of moral 
tales. With a skilful hand Goethe has laid bare the 
inmost recesses of the human heart, held up to view 


ita loves, its passions, and its weakness, and shown 
too its su uman strength, its firmness, and its 
nobility. 


e brings before us a couple, happy in 
i relation to sach e sa huhan anj wita, 
o strong, passionate sentimen em togo! ; 
their tastes are similar, their friendship sincere; and 
this friendship and similarity of tastes they mistake 
for conjugallove. Meanwhile Charlotte, the lent, 
discreet wife, all unconsclously finds he in love 
with and beloved by her husband's friend, the Cap- 
tain; and quite as unconsciously Edward, the impet- 
uous husband, falls in love with and is loved by his 
wife’a niece Ottilie, Under these circumstances it 
becomes a serious question whether the present legal 
condition of affairs ought not to give place to = 
higher law,—whether the marriage ought not to be 
one of heart to heart and not a mere outward form. 

Before the question is fairly decided, a new obsta- 
cle presents Itself,—a child comes, ha claims on 
the united love of father and mother, The mother, 
keen-sighted and rigidly loyal to duty, gladly accepts 
this solution of the problem as eufficlent; but the 
father, blind to — except his own Impulsive - 
wishes, zes this obstacle as really no obstacle. 
To be sure, he ls the flesh and blood parent of bis 
child, as js also Charlotte; but in his heart he had 
embraced Ottilie, and his wife in her heart had em- 
braced the Captain. Edward declares such a union 
to be a moral adaltery, and the offspring illegitimate 
in the highest sense. 

Ottilie will take no decisive steps. Here Is one of 
those deep, magnetic natures, passive rather than 
active,—one whose mysterious attraction is won- 
drously felt, and yet never to be explained. With 
Edward we too find her Irresistible. We cannot 
blame him for loving what le so lovely. He has 
great regard and respect for his wife, but Ottilie stirs 
the depths of his heart. With his wife his cup of 
happiness seemed full, but with Ottllie his cup ran 
over; and this excess was almost essential to the im- 
pulelve, intemperate Edward, The Captain is a 
staid, reasonable man, always with an eye to the 
eternal fitness of things; and if, in a moment of pas- 
sion, he went so far as to kiss Charlotte's hand, he 
recovers himself Immediately and begs her forgive- 
ness. Throughout the story he is ready to act as 
propriety demands, and It la not strange that Char- 
lotte, with her t love of order and her rare do- 
mestic accomplishments, should have an affinity for 
80 proper a man as the Captain. 

here is a spirit of fate brooding over this novel 
that reminds us of the fate in the old Greek dramas, 
Neither party dares to take active responsibility, 
Even Edward, who fa prrelpltately active, Is willing 
that fate should decide for him. He enters the army, 
ia always in the foremost ranka, always rushes upon 
the enemy as if he knew Ottilie were beyond. He 
has continually in mind the thought of the glass 
bearing his initial and Ottille’s which did not break 
when it was tossed recklessly in the alr, and he be- 
lleves the same fate will be quite as careful over their 
united destinies, let him risk what d rs he may. 
Ottille patiently waita her fate to be decided so soon 
as Charlotte and Edward shall have separated. Full 
of intense yearning and lo: „ol love which bear- 
eth all things and hopeth all things, every thought, 
every act, la for Edward. In the plants, the trees, she 
sees only Edward's plants, Edward’s trees. She 
tenda the child because it is Edward’s child. Love 
for Edward becomes her existence. As Ottllle repre- 
sents love, Charlotte represents a wise, judieious un- 
derstanding. Deliberately she weighs the pros and 
cona, leaving her own heart entirely ont of the bal- 
ance. She waits, hoping that time and the thought 
of his boy will cool Edward’s passion; that employ- 
ment and perhaps a new loyer will divert Ottilie. 
As for the Captain, he can always wait for the fit time 
and place, + 

The fate which Edward trusted so implicitly does 
not desert him. Safe from the untold dangers of ths 
war, he belleves that fate has decided for him. He 
meets the Captain, tells him of his decision, over 
comes the Captain's acraples as to public op 
and, having arranged suitably for the maintenance 
the Captain and F the Captain for the 
execution of his plane. ere again fate steps In. 
Ottille with the child had gone to the farther shore 
of tha ponds the boy asleep on the grass, Ottilie alts 
beside reading; Edward sudden! With 
all her surprise and emotion, Ottilie make no 
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mise to Edward until she heara the result of the 
aptain’s Interview with Charlotte. Full of agita- 
tion, she leaves Edward, goes to tho boat; but alas! 
in her confusion she loses her foothold just as she 
was stepping into the boat. The child falls into the 
water and is drowned. 

Fate seems now to have answered the question. 
So Charlotte thinks, so the Captain, as as Ed- 
ward. Then itis that Ottille with superhuman cour- 

and fortitude declares that she will never marry 
ward, Clearly shs soak — et 8 bien ahe 
was entangled, and in the depths of her heart she 
forgive herself only under condition of fullest renun- 
ciation. And Ottilie remaine inflexibly firm in her 
„ With this state of affairs, noi remains 
or her but death, Love ls her existence; deny her 
that and she must die, The poet could not do other- 
wise than follow the course of Nature, To Edward 
life is nothing without Ottilie. Only death is desira- 
dle, for death alone restores Ottilie to him. A gra- 
cious fate grante his desire. 

Such is the phase in which Goethe has viewed one 
of the most vital questions of the present time. He 
has chosen no random characters for his dramatis per- 
sone. All who are needed to discuss or weigh the 
important subject are brought together. Cool, calm, 
deliberate reason we see in the person of Charlotte. 
Passion la represented by Edward. Ottilie is love, 
and the Captain public opinion. For In discussing 
this question of the marriage relation, all of these 
have s voles in the matter, Passion is loud and de- 
monstrative. It knows only its own desires. It will 
overthrow everything between itself and its object. 
Its own might makes its right, and it acknowledges 
no — auat . tupa — Pore * dy well 
aa passion, an interest usa B quos- 
tion. Nature has made the parents the — — 
of the child, and reason doubts whether it may be 
right to leave the child to the protection of others, 
however suitable they may be; but on the other hand, 
reason sees that where two are angaa yoked to- 

r there is discord which cannot bave other than 
effects on the child. In this dilemma reason can- 
not decide, but appeals to a higher tribunal—to love; 
for love alone can solve the question,—a love which 
is true to the highest and nobleat, a love free from 
passion; and this love promptly decides upon self- 
renunciation. So when reason and passion and pub- 
Uc opinton would err, love in the person of Ottille 
— the highest truth. She decides all. She 
alone is capable of seeing the trath,—feel it, per- 
haps we should say; for it is the heart, not the i 
which makee the decision. 

Whoever calla this novel of Goethe’s immoral, and 
lax In Ita principtes, must needs be more spotless than 
sanctity iteelf. With rigid sacrifice and renunciation, 
Goethe demands nok oniy the sacredness of the mar- 
riage relation in ou form, but also that Its in- 
most spirit should be inviolate, He requires that 
marriage should be no mere friendship brought about 
by propin ulty or a harmony of tastes; he demands 

t the highest love, the utmost fidelity, the closest 
union, should be the bonds of marriage. If marriage 
has been established on any other basis, he gives to 
the unfortunate pair no alternative but the strictest 
loyalty to each other, If diversion ís to be found, it 
is in useful employment and not in the arms or ca- 
rosses of another. 

It has been sald of Shakspeare’s playa that each is 
an Whole, that every subo: grt has its 

ar fitness and adaptation to the entire play, as 
the leaf, the and the roots do to the tree. So 
of this novel of Goethe’s. Not simply by Ita fruits, 
as seen in the dénouement, do we know it, but every 
— part reveals the nature and character of the 
whole. 

Almost at the ontset the chemical affinities of met- 
als and fluids become the subject of conversation. 
No better fi or illustration could befound to show 
the wonderfal, secret workings of heart to heart and 
soul to soul than this affinity of matter for ita own. 
Hence, magnetism and the mysteries of love play an 
important throughout the book. The inflaence 
magnetic. She attracts, not by her brill - 
fant Intellect or rare abilities, but by her magnetism ; 
therefore it is thoss of the opposite sex who are 
drawn to her. The Superior, Luciana, and Charlotte 
know nothing of those hidden qualities of Ottille’s 
which attract the Assistant and the Architect as well 
as Edward. Edward on one occasion thinks Ottilie’s 
conversation wonderful, and Charlotte coolly re- 
minded him that Ottille bad not said a word. 

Not only does magnetic force play an Important 

art in the book, bat also ont. forse which nomen 
irora buman law and social tion. We find 
much sald * m ae to order, harmon: ot ar- 
rangement, and tas andscape gardening tro- 
duced, as also architectare; this, too, with no alight 
or Indirect bearing on the whole. As the gardener 
in subduing and compelling Nature to his own ends 
and porpose must first consult her original tanden- 
cios, and govern all his plans by that; and as the 
architect cannot build according to his own wilful- 
but must subject himself to the 

ty and order, so must man in his 
social relations look not merely to his own passions 
and desires, however lawful in and of themselves. 
He must conform to the social laws of Nature, 
must do no violence to the apirit of the times, but, on 
the contrary, come Into a sacred harmony with It. 

Like 8 Dante, and Homer, Goethe gives 
a portrait of ocr ita eee cer be ag the 


reveal the Inner life. Love does not express itself 
In words, It hae no volce. Passion is deep, intense, 


expressive. Hence, Edward’s voice is deep and rich. 
Goethe was right in giving fate so active a part in 
this novel; for outside the human will, beyond hu- 
man foreth: t, there seams at times a destiny, 

erte or otherwise, that stands at the helm of af- 
airs and gives direction, if not decision; and In no 
affairs does a destiny or blind fate seem to take more 
control than In matters of the heart. 

Goethe ia no cruel ecientist dissecting human wesk- 
ness merely to 2 his own or a public idle curl- 
osity. He Ig a — physician, Coolly and calmly 
he makes a dl of the case, then prescribes, 
however severe, the needfal remedy; and, as alread 
hinted, the remedy lu the case before us is usef 
activity. The old legend relating to the fall of man 
makes God pronounce labor as a cures upon the 
gullty pair. Goethe changea thie curse into the 
greatest blessing, making it the healing balm for sin- 
sick souls. Thus renunciation, that sacrifice of self 
for the highest good of others, becomes that losing 
of life which shall fnd Itself again; not a narrow, 
individual life, but a life which opens ont into the 
ee personality, a life which has become one 


h Mas, C. K, SHERMAN, 
Cu1caeo, May, 1879. ; 
[We cannot forbear expressing our admiration of 
thie beautiful and noble paper, for which we heartily 
thank the writer.—Ep.]| 


SUNDA Y-SOHOOLS. 


* 8 on Aas e 288 a fow 
ya ago a mother (a noble woman, belongin 
to the school of freethought, who fa noted tor olde. 
nality and for breadth of views In all directions), I 
N to see in a loner light — ever before how 
mu e progress of society depends upon directing 
mental tendencies in the young into right channele, 
in opening up to them a safety-valve which 
the accumulated errors and superstitions of centuries 
may have an opportunity to escape, and in enter- 
Ing ourselves more intensely Into the embryo thought 
of the rising generation. 
If those who are in the decline of Ilfe would fore- 
cast the future, and ees, as In a mirror, what society 
will be twenty or hence, they can do so 
more effectually by bringing themselves into sympa- 
thy with the views and feelings of the young than 
they can by any sharp contrast with years gone by. 
orm moves in a geometric ratio. 
hose how in their teens are soon to lead In legis- 
lative and ecclesiastical bodies,—in schools of art and 
science, in the kingdom of literature, and in all the 
activities of life. A score of years hence, society will 
be shaped into the image of what these young people 
believe to be right to-day, and so on indefinitely. 
Those who would lead the race to grander revela- 
tions of truth and to greater consecration to duty, 
who, as parent or teacher, would help to reorganiza 
— on a purer basis, must dig ap as fast as prop- 
agated the seeds of to prevent their becoming 
so mixed with the Mul associations and pre- 
clons memories of youth as to make it a labor requir- 
ing almost superhuman strength to eradicate that 
which in procesa of yeara is plainly seen to be an 


egregious error. ; 

ould that every freo ous association in the 

land could be supplemented by a lyceum for chil- 

dren, where independence of thought would be en- 

couraged, and where teaching should be, not in the 

a killeth, but in the spirit that maketh 
ve. 

The lady to whom I have above alluded has a 
family of children who have been brought up to 
think for themselves, and who, in consequence, are 

0 pepe apn aghtfal girl of eigh 

ne em, a tho rl o! t years, came 
home one day from the Unitarian Sunday-school and 
said: Mother, I thought Unitarians believed that 
ail men are the sons of God. Why do they always 
give us lessons about Jesus, and never about other 
great and good men?“ 

A large proportion of the Unitarian Sunday-schools 
are far in the rear even of Unitarian churches in 
their teaching, They remain in the old ruts, It is 
exceptional when they illustrate their Instruction 
with other periods of the world’s history than those 
— —— ee perceive that thel 

ers are to ve tha r 
own carefol training le belag counteracted by the 
indelible impressions which a blased, one-sided view 
makes on the young mind, 

However, in after years, reason may assert the fact 
that there are older Bibles containing truth, and 
other r grint religious leaders than those recorded in 
the Hebrew Scriptures, it will be ecarcely possible 
for them to realize it, and to lift their oyot ahova 
the horizon of thelr childhood’s theological environ- 
ment, 

It is a serious question for radicals to consider 
how thelr children ara to develop and to perpetuate 
the cardinal virtues, love of troth and devotion to 
duty. To this end they should be encouraged and 
stimulated in e ursult tending to cultivate the 
higher attributes of their being,—reverence. — 
tion, the love of the beaatifal, the sentiments of 
wonder and awe. 

Let them read biographical aketches calculated to 
kindle admiration for deeds of herolam, of noble self- 
sacrifice, and of moral grandeur. The contagion of 
such companionship wili continually incite the 
reader to nobler pursuits and to higher alms in life. 
There is a natural impulse in the child’s mind to 
piety, seeking after God—the absolute Good. The 
tender religious sentiments of children should never 
be toptonsod, They should mest with the most pro- 
found response and vig warmest 8 r from 
parents, guardians, and teachers. c n 
and young people fail to find among liberala 4 re- 
aponse to thelr emotional natures, they will be ln 


imminent danger of becoming lured into those peri- 
ee pathoring (so demoralizing in their — — 
denominated revival meetings, in which they wo 

be likely to look upon mistaken zeal, vehement ex- 
hortation, and vociferous prayer ss genuine earnest- 
ness and piety, Brought under the magnotism with 


which assemblies swayed a common purpose 
(whatever that p 2 are more or leas 

, they be by the bugbear 
“ e sinner, trembling under the wrath of 
God,” and will naturally fall into “ha anit of the 


occasion, uniting with unction in Moody's revival 
song :— ` 
TH) J * 
— ous 7 you, cling, 


Thus putting faith and belief in dogma before a true 
life and a pure heart. 

In accordance pua I — onom of * 
vening young people on Sunday for the purpose o! 
indoctrinating them into denominational tenets or 
imparting what is called religious Instruction, liberal 
thinkera should institute some means of interesting 
their children on the same day as an offset, and in 
self-defence; for if no innocent recreations united 
with healthful mental stimulants are provided for the 
chlidren of radicals, they will nai ly fall into line 
with their companions for whom there is assiduous 
painstaking (if they chance to belong to Sunday- 
schools of an Orthodox type) in the way of picnics, 
entertainments, etc. 

Many are the mothers who are anxiously waiting 
to avail themselves of some school or lyceum where 
22 * oan: have are pasi —— wii 

ers, thereby pi to develop symmetrically 
1 the same time to protect 
them from the harmful training, the pseudo- on, 
to which their susceptible natures would s be 
subjected, were they to attend any Sunda: ool 
accessible to them, in most of which eternal damna- 
tion and other sectarlan dogmas calculated to e 
the springs of life are systematically and indelibly 


um $ 
Goethe sald, Nothing that can happen to a mortal 
body can harm an immortal soul.” Let us teach 
the young that the love and not the fear of God ip 
the ng of wisdom; let us teach them to fear 
nothing but wrong - doing; above all things to be true 
to themselves, implicitly to follow the dictates of 
conscience to whatever stake It may lead,—a con- 
aclence guided by reason and aided by the light 
which can be obtained from any and all sources. 
ANNA GARDNER. 


WHY THE MODIFIERS ARE RIGHT. 
Boston, May 30. 
Mr. ABBOT: 


Dear Sir,—Most of the Liberal Leaguers who de- 
aira the repeal of the United States law give 
as a reason for such desire, that, as the Constitution 
of the Nation declares that the freedom of the 
presa” shall not be abridged, therefore the utmoat ll- 
centiousness as to mailable matter must be permitted. 
Cannot these people see that there is a vast difference 
between Liberty and umess, and that, while 
ae to mankind, the latter is 
a great injury 
A large majority of these same Liberal Leaguers 
confess, however, that the States may rightfully 
make laws against really obscene literature, pictures, 
otc., totally forgetting chat the Constitutions of the 
States, equally with that of the Federal government, 
declare t the liberty of the press shall not be 
abridged; and, consequently, If there is no difference 
between freedom and licentiousnesa, then no State 
ay if itberty end Hewat inseparab) 
rty an ousness are inse e, 
how then can any State rightfally make laws forbid- 
ding indecency in persons? Do not State Constitu- 
tions declare for II of persons, as well as of the 
press? There ce y is a difference, as wide as 
the divergence between right and wrong, that sepa- 
rates glorious and invaluable liberty from base and 
unnecessary licentiousness, For my part, Mr, Edi- 
tor, I hold that a United States t poni and other laws 
—and State laws, besides—ag: such debasing, 
dangerous, and wholly uunecessary works are mor- 
ally and constitution 7 Tighean, wise, and needed; 
but they must be so framed and od that no 
pemon can be made to suffer in the least under them 
or * pabishing, or selling works of fact or of 
w expres ed in ordinaril 


te his or her full ot 
Fall expression of thought con all facts and 
all opinions being the very essence of freedom—in 
fact, the right preservative of rights,” and, conse- 
quent! , sacred anywhere and everywhere—must not 
ered; but thought must be clothed In as de- 
cent words or designs as ible, under penalty of 
the law. EORGE NATHAN HILL. 


THE Christian at Work thinks Ruskin never said 
a truer thing than this: If you want knowl * 
you must for it; if food, you must toll for It; 
and If pleasure, you must toll for It.“ Toll fa the 
law. Pleasure comes thro’ toll, and not by self- 
indulgence and indolence, en one geta to love 
— me life is a happy one. Said a poor man in 
B the other day, with s family of eleven to 
provide for: “If I wers worth a million dollars, I 
should not wish todo much different than I do now 
every day, working hour after hour. I love it a 
thousand times better than to rest.“ He has for 
nearly half a century been surrounded by workers, 
and has caught the spirit of gag He loves his 
work better than food or sleep. He ls happy who 
has conquered lasinesa, once and forever. , 
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THE INDEX alms— 


To increase general Intelligence with respect 
to religion: 

To foster z nobler apirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual; 

To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for enperstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
tor bigotry, love for hate, humanitarianism 
for sectarianiam, devotion to universal ends 
tor absorption in selfish schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig- 
ion shall take the place of dogmatism and 
ecclesiasticiam throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
public activities. 


In addition to its general objects, the prao- 
tical object to which THE INDEX is special- 
ly devoted la the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and oon- 
sistent secularization of the political and ec- 
neational institutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people. The last 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of theseveral States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution, 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make a united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical atm of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organise 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who believes in thia movement 
give it direct aid by helping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


The publication of avalyable leading pa- 
per or essay of s thoughtfnl character, in 
each lasue, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will cen- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known em- 
inent writers who have already done 0 much 
to give to THE INDEX its present high 
position. Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracts from valna- 
bie books and periodicals, and miscellancous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements will be made from time te 
time as circumstances shall render possible. 


AGENTS. 
Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city and town throughont the coun- 
try. The most liberal terms are offered. 


TERMS. 

The price of THE INDEX is Three Dol- 
lars a year, payable in advance; and 20 
cents postage for the year; and at the 
same rate for shorter periods. All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender's Hax, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 
tor, or post-office money order. The name. 
with address in full, must be accompanied 
with the money in each case. 


Address THE INDEX, 
No, 231 Washington Street, Boston. 
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POPULAR BOOKS, 


SENT BY MAIL 


ar 


PUBLISHERS’ PRICES! 


ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 
SO EXTRA OHARGE FOR PUSTAGE, 


ANY BOOK in the subjoined List, or any other 
OBTAINABLE BOOK that may be desired, will 
qe forwarded as promptly aa possible on recetpt 
ot orders accompanied with the CASH, 


Orders are respectfully solicited from 


all friends of THE INDEX. 


Price. 
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BARTOL (Rsv. 0. A). Eadical Problems... 1. 
The Rising Vat... . . 


BASTIAN (H. 8 The Begin- 
mings of eee eee eee eee BOO 

BRACKETT 421 0.) The — of 
American 


—— 2 222222222225555õ4. 


Hen Translations. Fha 


The Wate Pael NI : 235 
The Tall Student... 115 
BUCKLE (HENEY THOMAS). History of 


„ Spain 
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eee 


1 tion, 7 vols, K 
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0 vols.; Cromwell’a 
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vol.; Latter Day Pam 1 vol. 
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of Mental Physio! 
Mons nd Discipline of the 
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OHANNIN ELLERT D.D). Tho Per- 
foot Life.” Baze, Batted 
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Henry Obanning 1.80 


OLABKE (Dr. E. H.) Bex in Education.,..., 1.25 
aanp (EDWARD), The Obildhood of the 


Mistorical Pictures Ratouched ; à Volume Other 


III. Foods, By Dr. Edward Amith...... LIS PROCTOR (RICHARD A. Wrortes 
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CHEAP, HEALTHFUL HOMES A C H E A E OFF E R | PRES RELIGIOUS ASS0CIA- 


in Tennessee. Address WARREN SMITH, 
Fiat Rock, Lewis Co., Tenn. 


yo BOOK-BUYERS. 
the fine list of POPU- 


Please examine 
LAB BOOKS on 2 side of this 
ee OR: Crane BODE „NOT IN 
— — THE DR oY Washington St., 


BOUND VOLUMES OF THE 


1 Tr . 


Sm jete for the Eat Tonry are are now ready 
Bent by AAHH i 
Price 38. 


77 —— s 12 BE, 21 Waah. 
ington Street, Boston. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY—PRIcE 
TWOPENO 


THE SECULAR REVIEW, 


EDITED BY CHARLES WATTS. 


The SECULAR REVIEW Ie the leading 
of Seculariam, and each week has 
Bracia) Articles on Theological, Social, Bel- 
entific, and Political Subjects. Its distino- 
tiyo features are ma advocacy of Construc- 
ive Secularism e dissemination af 
useful — ¢ on all questions which 
affect the welfare of the people, Letters 
are inserted in its “OPEN COLUNN" from all 
who are courteous in the expression of their 
views; ae ee department la allotted 
for "NOTES AND QUERIES.” 
The Contributors to the SECULAR RE- 
VIEW comprise the principal advocates of 
m, Including ita founder, G. J. 


Holyoake, 
OHARLES Watts, Publisher, 
84 Fleet Street, London, k.c. 


-RSTABLISHED 1846. 


eae) 
G; 


IN 
vr 


LADIES and GENTLEMEN, 
23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


| traits, and painti 
most colobra 


4 COMPLETE BET of INDEX TEAOTS, 
from No.1 to 15 inclusive, will be mailed to 
any address on the prepayment of 80 CENTS. 


Address THE INDEX 
No. 331 Washington St., Boston, Maas, 
T H E I N D E X 


IN ENGLAND. 


an annual a i ne of Fitteon iv 
ath For Half Year, Fight Shillings 


neces should be made ay. Interna: 
tional P. pends Order payable to Francis Elling- 


2 THE INDEX, 
231 Washington Street, Boston, U.B-A. 


M. SAVAGE'S NEW NOVEL, 
Bluffton, 


Describing in s very interesting way the 
processes of mental evolution by which a 
young Orthodox minister becomes radical. 


12mo, Price 61.80. 
Also, by the same author, 


The Religion of Evolution: 


„An exposition of religion in the light of 
the mont advanced science. A brave and 
reverent thinker.“ London Ingutrer. Price 
61.50. Address THE INDEX, 231 Washing- 
ton Btreet, Boston. 


NORTHERN LITERATURE 
AND ART ROOMS 


will r opened in Boston by 
Miss Marte A. Brown, for the purpose of 
giring due Sm ogy to the many beauti- 
FN ms of Sweden, Norway, Fin- 
land, and Denmark, comprising the liter- 
| aturé,—Engiish translations and o. als ,— 
| dlustrated works 8 a, photograp S, por- 
anin ue y o% SDA the 


0 

| “Rooma” will be be — 9 in all their ap- 
pointmenta,—an attractive resort for all 
art-loving people and purchasers. 

| That it may become an International af- 
fair, Miss Brown invites all Americans and 
Scandinavians who ara interested in the en- 
terprize, and wish it success, to aid her of- 
forts by subscribing the nisite fund. 
One thousand persons are desired who will 
sach subscribe §10.00, for which Nadeschda, 

| a poem by Kuneber, „And a full set of Tha 

| a Stories, aix historical novela by 
| Topeitus, as translated and published by 

| Rats wi de sent them in return, ss they are 


MARIE A. BROWN, 
P.O Box 900, Boron, Mass. 


BOOMS to LET by the DAY OR WEEK. RADICAL LIBERAL LECT- 


G D PHOTOGRAPHS 


oF 
O. B. FROTHINGHAM, 
T. W. HIGGINBON, 
W. J. POTTER, 
W. H. SPENCER, 
F. W. NEWMAN, 
CHAS. VOYBEY, 
A. W. STEVENS, 
R. H. BANNEY, 
. E. ABBOT, 
Are now forsale at the office of THE INDES, | " 
and will be mailed postpaid to any address |; 
on receipt of price, Single Photographs, 35 
cents each; complete Bet of Nine Photo- 
graphs, 51.80. 
Address, THE INDEX, 
No. Di Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


TEE 
Popular Science Monthly. 


OOMDUOTED BY 
E. L., and W. J. YOUMANS. 
Containing instructive and intere: 2 
ticles and ahetracts of A 
232 and Illustrated, from zhe pony ot tho 
leading scientific men ‘of differen countries; 
accounts of important scientific discoveries 
the 7 17 — of science to the drci 
arts; the latest views put forth con 
natural phenomena, by savants of the bi; 
authority. 


e 


THE POPULAR 1 Mowray is now a 


aay enlarged, bo ages, pay anitir 
e 8 It is handsomely printad on 


ole 0 and, when necessary furtber 
convey the 3 ideas of the writer, fully illus- 


— Five dollars per annum; or, fifty 
cents per number. 

A Club of five will be sent to any address 
for $99.00 per annum. 


TER POPULAR BON MONTHLY and Ap-| 83. 


Bsr a price 
c 
N E umes begin May and November of 

. * 8 


may beg at arny bime. 
to send our Periodical Cat- 


MAASSA EUS s aerae 


651 Broadway, New York, 


3 7.00 per an- 22. Bible 


By B. F. Underwood, 


FOR THE FALL ABD WINTER OF 1878-9, 


The Theory of Evolution. 
2 Darwinism Defined and Defended. 
3, The Philosophy of Herbert Spencer. 
4. The Genesis and Nature of Religion. 
5. Modern Scientific Materialiam. 
8. Natural Selection versus Design in Nat- 


ure. 
7. An Hour with German Thinkers. 


= The 
0. Is there a Personal Intelligent Delty? 


1. The Demands of — Pertaining 
to State Becularizatio: 
12. — Ma Marriage — the Vagaries 


18. Woman: = “Past and Present; Her 
14. ains te Revivals: Their Causes and 


* es and Triumphs of Free- 
. 


18. 222 St Ago. 
17. Buddhas 1 Buddhism, 
18. ancient Egypt: Its Laws, Customs and 


' ligion. 
19. The French Revolution: Its Oanses and 


Oonsequences. 
20. Orimes and Croeltics of Superstition. 
. Cook and other “Scientific” Annihilators 
of m Reviewed. 
29. Paine the Pioneer of Freethought in 
America. 


. 4 — Answer to the Question, ure 
not Christianity, What?" 
. Christianity: To what Extent has it 
. or Hindered Oivilization ? 
is Known and what is 


25. Bolanos versus the Bible. 
D. The and History of the Bible, 

(From one to six lectures, 
50. Tho An la Unhistorical and Un- 
n. Evidences for the Divinity of the Bible 
tions Regarding the 

ble and 18 
ne Pt en by the Facta 
u. Popular Objections to Liberalism Con- 
For torms, èto., address 
B. F. UNDERWOOD, 
Tnonnomz, Mass. 


Bend to Office at 231 Washington Bt..Boston, Maas., 
TRACTS, 


I, TAXATION OF OHUBON PROPERTY, by 
James Parton. 6 cts.; ten, 8) ots.; 
one ope $1.56. 

II. Tas Brus An Boranom, by John Weise. 


III. Tae Symraruy oy Rauicions, by T. W. 
Higginson. Enlarged edition. 


‘TRANSCEND ENTALIBM, by Theodore Par- 
ker. Never before published. 


v. TAR PUBLIO Hon QUSSTION, as under- 
stood by a Catholic American ct 
(Bishop McQnaid) and by a Liberal 
Amorican oum . Abbot). wo 
Horticultural H Lectures, Fe 

and 20, 1878.) 


VI. How Sal We Keer Sounpar? An 
answer is Tonr Faris: 1. Sunday i 
the Bible. 2. Bunday in Church 
tory, 8. Zunday in the Massachu- 
a ir aoe E Pipe, 
Minot J. garage, Charles E. Pratt, 
and Wm. O. Gannett. 

Nos. II., III., IV., V., Vi., 10 cta. each; ten 
for 60 ota. ; one hundred, a3. 


RIO u REVELATION, by W. J. Potter. 
22285 en for 80 ots. ; one hundred, 


PROOmEDINGS OF THE I. E. A. ANNUAL 
Megsrimes for 187%, 78, ‘14, 8, 78, and 
N, five ots. 1 1878, forty cts. each. 

FReEpom AND mr RNTdion, 


FELLOWSHIP 
s volume of essays and addresses repre- 
nonting the F. R. A. platform. §1.50, 


INTERESTING 


NEW BOOKS 
For Radical Thinkers. 


THE B LE FOR — Dr. 
H. GRe Fee 


for 


ata. 
ton). nest 


THE BIBLE OF TO-DAY. | John W. 
3 ot Oontaining the Tringi resulte 

he best historical and scientife ortticism 

TA the va nepareco books of the Bible and their 


taal relations, SM peges. Price 610. 
WHA? 18 1 18 THEI BIBLE? J. T. gunder- 
the igne ot 5 


to answer the question in 
moet reverent and catholic spiri 
Prise 5.00 


st echolarsh! abd. iu the 
78 pages. 


THE BELIGION oF IRA EL, From the 
Doteh o es, aa is to 
glve a rah rate acqount of the 
— onam research Into early 1 

Price 51. 00. 


ASETRATIONS OF THE WORLD: 4 
Ohain o Selected from the beat an 
cient — modern scriptures, with an intro. 
duction. By L. Maria Ch Child, 266 pages, 
Price 81.28. 


DEEN SYMPOSIUM. Bubjecta: The 
a mer 1 Life; The ——4 2 2 
eclina in Raligious f. 


Lore fer of a D 
. Potasas Huxley, 
ts Jamee . Fabi, 1 33 rae, Osnon 
Barry, eof Argyll, 
and othors. 263 pages. oa 61.25. 
n, Womar, 


THE 0 TA: Liberty of 
Ould ete, p y Ool. z9 G. * (his latest 


* ot pages on B14): Also, THE 

sane eto, rame 2 263 pages. Price 

THe CREED OF CHEI 1 —.— Ita 
Foundation cautrasted ite 8u 

ure. By W. Rathbone „author of the 


of Lifa, eta. Crown Bvo, Complete 
and upsbridged, with Index not in other edi- 
tions, $1.60. 


One of the classics of Liberatiem. 
STORY 02 Dy, Henry . TION IN EN 
= BY oY ms Oth 60.50. Nor 


edition. 1 
eng . 10 85 995 ore pna 
wore uie famous work, opmaplate ind * 


An En- 
ion. 


Edi 
Ono hares Demy Octayo yolome. Cloth, p H0. 
Half Calf, $4. 905 WIL be ready March 


This Edition is com and the 
een Faton. with Inder, 
The Boston Edition sella at $1820, and the Eng- 
lish Bdition at $15.00, F n edition 
third the price of any oth 


werk May OF, THR 
Price ad 

valuable sons com) of the Stole 

1 soppend or religion, together wii 

2 z spotom. No 


b ay rae 
Cloth, 12mo, 284 pp. 


u classified, and 
teachings io ipar 
— a mmary of thelr his 
better E book on the n be fo 
TR ROME, ON, A Memoir of 

and Extra enoe, 

RN N. 7 Waters, Cloth, Imo. pp. 51.78. 
An able and candid book. 

Any of the above-named books sent, pest-pald, 


on reselpt of price, Address THE INDEX, 21 
Weshington Street, Boston. 


Sor ens mone VOLUMES 


‘or the 1871, ＋ 7 N 1875, 1876, 1877, 
220 1275 n 8, 9) can be 
on application at this Office, PRICES— 
umes for 1871 and 1872, $ 
1874, 1875, 1876, 1877, 1878, 
— m at the l expense, A 

1 Washington Btreet, Boston. 

T HE 


INDEX AS AN 


ADVERTISING MEDIUM, 


Testimony of ona who has tried it. 


FLOBEROE, lowa, Jan. 5, 1878. 
. THE INDEX ie the best advortising 
medium which I have rot eae 
O. WALKER. 
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FROTHINGHAM’S WORKS. 


THE RELIGION OF HUMANITY. An Ea 
say. Third Edition—Revieed, Price 61.50. 


“Nobody can peruse this book without re- 

wjoot for the learning, mental ho: and 

in the statement of his con n5, 
ossessed by the author, and for the essen- 


al integrity and philanthropic tendency of of 
his spirit,” — Rep 3 z 

“A 5 sincere book, the work of 
one who ly, studied thorough- 


8 patent „It js a model of 
scholarly culturo and of finished and vigor- 
ons style.“ Boston Globe, 


THE CHILD'S BOOK OF RELIGION. For 
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THE SAFEST CREED, OTHER Dis 
COURSES. Imo, Cloth, gio. 
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friend and fos.’ 


THE ORADLE OF THE CHRIST. A Study 
—. Primitive Christiani 3 
rime importance of the Meesianic Idea in 
e New 3 as the key to the de- 
velopm 502 cure tianity from Jodaiam 
Octavo, » $1.75. 


Mailod, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 
THE INDEX 251 Washington St., Boston. 
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LIBERTY AND LIGHT 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 
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LIBERAL LEAGUE PLATFORM 
For the Presidential Election of 1880, 


ADOPTED AT BUOHESTEER, N.Y., OUT. 46, 1877. 


ORUROH AND STATE, to be 
23 by amendment of the United States Constitu- 


Urn TRIS BROULAR REPUBLIO: to be 
ty — of the United States Constitution, requir- 
ing ae State to maintain a tarangi secularized pub- 
Lio school system, and to permit no child within its timita 
to up without a elementary education. 

. B. rhe nomination of candidatos upon thë above 
ttorm was tponed to a future Congress of the Na- 
ional Liberal Tongas, 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDM ENT 


PROPOSED AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR TEE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION, 


AETIOLE 1. 
nor any State shall make 


any law jon, or * 


P 
role 


ous bodies; 
l a press, or the 
y to nasomble and to petition 
grievances. 8 
— a No religions teat shall ever be required as a 


conditinn of suffrage, or as a qualification to any office or 
y State. 


e le 
e Government for a re- 


mired by law to contribute directly or indi- 

to the support Of any religious society or body of 
he or she js not a voluntary member, 

Zorro Neither the United * nor any State, 


ss 

for the su) or in ald any church. 

riation, for the support, or any school, seminary, or 
tution of hb the 


* 
so or in 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 


I. We demand that schurohes and other eoclesiastioal 


blio appropriations for educa- 
m i 2 character 


22 now Kuitaat 
tho ent shall be ed; and se y 
the nse of the Bible in the public schools, whether oetenst- 
bly as 22 S as a book of religious wor- 
ro) 6 
B- Wo, dorga sat che appointment, by the President of 
ta 0 ernort 

ane Hy and fasts shall wholly cease. y 
judicial oath in 


A that all laws directly or indirectly enforo- 
ing At observance of Sunday as the’ Sabbath shall be re- 


pealed. 

&. We demand that au laws looking to the enforcement of 
‘Obristian" morality shall be abrogated, and that all laws 
: — — — piamen — ts of natural morality, 

d imparti. A 

aan not only 1s the Constitutions of the 
United States and of the several Btates, but also in the 
practical administration of the same, no privilege or ad- 
Tun shall be conceded to Christianity or any other spe- 
tial religion that our entire political system be found- 
CI erp RN EE A 
whateverc prove ni 
sonsistently, Dafinohingly, and promptly made, 


The above is the platform of THE INDEX, so far as the 
editor is individually concerned, But no other person, and 
IN 

or . 
een FRANCIS E. ABBOT. 


vesces In concelt, in self-deception, In lies. 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, JUNE 19, 1879. 


GLIMPSES. 
Goopsy for a season, kind friends. 


This is our 
last number of THE Inpex for three months. We 
bespeak your cordial and staunch support of our tem- 
porary successor, Mr. Clark—a good man and true, 
who has toiled faithfully and sacrificed mach in our 
common cause. 


“He wao lives a hundred years, viclous and un- 
restrained,—a life ot one day Is better, if a man la virt- 
uous and reflecting.” So taught Buddha in the 
Dhammapada. 

Waar Confucius thought of contempt for the 
Consensus of the Competent ta pithily expressed as 
follows, In the Doctrine of the Mean, chapter XVIII.: 
Let a man who is ignorant be fond of using his own 
judgment,—let a man without rank be fond of as- 
suming a directing power to himself,—let a man who 
la living in the present age go back to the ways of 
antiquity; on the persona of all who act thus calami- 
ties will be sure to come.“ 


MR. GLADSTONE says that he long since learned 
that no scheme of religion supplies a safe or invaria- 
dle measure of religious character and conduct; and 
he adds: I do not mean that belief and conduct are 
disconnected; but I take personal belief to be only 
one among a variety of influences which govern IIe.“ 
Some “liberala” have the habit of considering all 
charch-members hypocrites and all liberals heroes 
and saints. Observation shows that both sides of 
thia opinion are prejudices. 


THE Cmoaco Jewish Advance quotes from Pro- 
fessor Hommel’s Literature of the Law (Leipzig, 
1761) this beautifally just description of Splnozs: 
Homo neque Judæus, neque Christianus, sed philoso- 
phua ex Cartesii schola, quo viz Socrates aut Epictetus 
purior vizit,—atheus, ut ita dicam, religiosissimus.”’ 
[A man neither Jewish nor Christian, but a philoso- 
pher of the Cartesian school, than whom scarcely 
Socrates or Epictetus lived more purely,—an athelat, 
80 to speak, In the highest degres religious. ] 

Wrr, like beauty, is “its own excuse for being,” 
William H Smith, the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
who has been satirized in “Pinafore” as Sir Joseph 
Porter, K. C. B., is accredited with the following 
witticism at the expense of J. Norman Lockyer, the 
English scientist and editor of Nature, Mr. Lockyer 
had made some assertion not remarkable for reserve 
or a lack of self-confidence, whereupon the Lord of 
the Admiralty remarked: “The only trouble with 
Lockyer is that he doesn’t comprehend the difference 
between the ‘author’ and the ‘editor’ of Nature,” 

THE TOTAL NUMBER of persons in Holy Orders in 
the Russian Empire ls about 100,000, There are 420 
cathedrals, 88,802 churches, and 12,408 chapels. Of 
late years 423 new churches have been built every 
year. In 1877 about 11,300 persons entered the Or- 
thodox Church, including 658 Protestants and 1,339 
Roman Catholics. In the monastic Institutions there 
are 10,500 monks and 16,000 nuns, The translation 
of the Bible into Russian was begun In 1856 and not 
completed until 1877. The first edition, which con- 
sisted of 24,000 copies, has been exhausted, and a 
second is in press. 


SEVERAL YEARS ago, an essay of ours on Love 
and Justice” which contained thoughts similar to 
the following called out a decided protest from a dia- 
tinguished liberal; bat now they are published in the 
Christian Register, and quoted without dissent by 
Unity: “E. P. Powell, In an article In the Christian 
Register, says ‘the very soul of human want’ is com- 
mon honesty.’ ‘Love has been talked about and 
prayed about so much in the churches, that It has de- 
generated into a sickly sentiment, with a thoroughly 
upas atmosphere.’ ‘The maudlin effort to create a 
tenderness between the soul and the Infinite effer- 
The 
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principle of square dealing between man and man, 
and between the soul and God, Is safe and sure.“ 

Rev. Dr. Pxanonr, of Harvard College, Is one of 
the best men in the world. Yet, in his baccalaureate 
Sermon last Sunday, he could make such a statement 
as this, notwithstanding the fact that nearly every 
great defaulter and embezzler for years has been 
noted for “loyalty to Christ”: “So far as there has 
been among educated men a decline of loyalty to 
Christ and his goepel, there has been à decline In 
those qualltles which clalm confidence and honor, 
which ensure unblemished reputation, which minis- 
ter to social well-being, and to the integrity and 
purity of public life. A non-Christian culture has 
utterly failed to justify itself in Its nurslings.““ The 
absolute opposite of this statement would be the 
truth. Compare with !t the wiser statements above 
quoted from Hommel and Gladstone, 

THE RAISING by Leo XIII. of the Lieutenant of 
the Sovereign Order of St. John of Jerusalem to the 
dignity of Grand Master brings into notice an Insti- 
tution whose very existence was for a long time al- 
most ignored. It was founded in the Holy Land In 
the year 1048, and lost Its last Grand Master In 1868, 
since which year Its affairs have been administered 
by a bailiff holding the title of lieutenant. With the 
outbreak of the Franco-German war, the Order ac- 
quired renown in Europe—though renown of a dif- 
ferent kind from that gained by their predecessors in 
the early ages—by good services among the sick and 
wounded on the field of battle. Its seat at present is 
at Rome, where it possesses a magnificent home in 
the midst of a large garden on the eastern slopes of 
the Aventine Hill, The institution ia also known as 
the Order of Malta. 

THE ABTIOLES explaining the philosophical posi- 
tion of the late Professor William Kingdon Clifford, 
of University College, London, are thus enumerated 
by the Sctentific American; The position taken up 
by Profeasor Clifford in philosophy was never com- 
prehenslvely defined by himself, but must de col- 
lected from his numerous papers and lectures of the 
last few years. In pure metaphyaics may be specified 
articles on ‘Body and Mind’ (Fortnightly Review, 
1875) and the ‘Nature of Things-in-Themselves’ 
(Mind, 1878); im ethics, ‘The Scientific Basis of 
Morals’ (Contemporary Review, 1875), ‘Right and 
Wrong’ (Fortnightly Review, 1876); and in the appli- 
cation of ethical theory to social and religious quos- 
tions, ‘The Ethics of Bellef (Contemporary Review, 
1876), “The Bearing of Morals on Religion’ (Furt 
nigħtly Review, 1877), and an article on Virchow’s 
address on the freedom of science (Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, 1878).’" 

Tae LONDON Lancet eaya that, in the report on 
“Sanitary Measures in Indis,” which has just been 
presented to Parliament, it appears that last year 
21,682 fatal cases from attacks of wild animals had 
occurred in ten provinces, the largest number being 
in Bengal,—namely, 10,062. The deaths from anake- 
bites alone in the Punjaub last year were 828, against 
979 in the preceding year. As ahowing the rapidly 
fatal effects from the bite of the cobra, the common- 
est and most deadly of Indian poisonous snakes, Sur- 
geon A. J. Wall states that one night, about half- 
past twelve o’clock, a Hindu punka-cooly, aged forty, 
while sleeping in the veranda of the doctor's house 
was bitten on the shoulder bya snake about three 
feet long. The nolse and confusion soon awoke Mr. 
Wall, who at once hastened to the assistance of his 
servant, and after waiting for a short time for some 
ammonia, he proceeded to Inject it, as recommended 
by Sir Joseph Fayre> and Professor Halford, pre- 
viously giving the patient plenty of brandy, walking 
him rapidly about, etc. ; yet, notwithstanding all at- 
tention, the man died in sixty-five minutes after the 
attack. Mr. Wall adde that the remedy had as little 
effect on the symptoms as It had on the result. 
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LOCAL AUXILIARY LIBERAL LEAGUES 


Ohartered by the National Liberal League of 
America. 


Frioxmenos, Mass.—President, Seth Hunt; Secretary, Olar- 
Brown. 
e oe to the President and Secretary on behalf of 
the Florence Liberal Lengas: 
Grazas, N: fredon ohn W. Truesdell; Secretary, 
Mrs. Nettle O. ` 
Issued to the President and Secretary on behalf of 
the Onondaga County Liberal 2 
ALBany, N. T.— President, Thomas J. Hennessey; Beore- 
tary, Thomas Dugat 
Isaued to the aident and Secretary on behalf of 
the Albany Liberal Association. 
Boeron, Mss6.—President, Rev. M. J. Savage; Secretary, 
Miss Jane P. Titcomb. 
Issued to the President and Secretary on behalf of 
the Firat Liberal League of Boston, Maas, 
Pasaaro Orry, N.J.—President, J. H. Adamson; Secre- 
tary, F. W. Orvis. f 
Isaued to the President and Secretary on behalf of 
the Passaic City Liberal tab 
e RES 8 avid Prince; Secretary, 
Mise J. M. $ 
Tasned to the President and Secretary on bebalf of 
the Jacksonville Liberal League. 
ER, N,¥.—President, Anson O. Allen; Secretary, 
Hume H. Cale. 
Issued to the President and Secretary on behalf of 
the Jefferson Liberal League of Rochester. 
Onx.sza, MAss.— President, J. A. J. Wilcox; Secretary, 
Benj, H. D 
Issued to the President and Secretary on behalf of 
the Chelsea Liberal League. 


N.B.—The above ts an acknowledgment of the fact that 
A charter is due and will be sent as soon as possible. 
Local Auxiliary Liberal Leagues originally chartered by 
the “National Liberal League“ will recelve charters from 
the “National Liberal League of America“ without extra 
charge, if they send a certified copy of their vote to ac- 
oept the following invitation: 

u Voted, That all Local Leagues that approve the forma- 
tion of the National Liberal League of America are in- 
vited to dissolve their connection with the old League, 
and to join this League.“ 


RESOLUTIONS 


Adopted at the Formation of the National 


Liberal League of America, Syracuse, 
N. T., Oct, 27, 1878. 


WHEREAS, The Congress of the Natlonal Liberal 
League, assembled at Syracuse, October 26 and 27, 
1878, to which we were delegates, was radical! 
divided into two parties, one favoring total re ah 
and the other opposed to such repeal, of certain laws 
of the United States relating to the circulation of 
obscene literature; and 

WHEREAS, The whole 1 was, by the prop- 
osition of the majority and the consent of the minor- 
Ity, dropped from the consideration of the present 
Congress; and 

HEREAS, The gu nent nomination and elec- 
tion of the chief executive officers for the enauing 
year, Including the President, were made by the ma- 
jority dependent 75 their expressed opinion on the 
question which had been thus disposed of, to the sur- 
prise and deep disappointment of the minority; and 

WHEREAS, The minority cannot but regard this 
action of the majority as a breach of faith and an 
unjust act toward the minority; therefore, 

esolved, That we, the undersigned, protest against 
the animus, aims, and results of such p inge, 
and hereby withdraw from the session of the Con- 
gross, to take such action as we may in the future 

eem advisable, 

Resolved, That we believe that the exleting United 
Statea lawa against obscenity need to be reformed 
and amended, being now in several particulara 
oppressive in the modes of adminiatration and lu the 

nalties; yet we are ln favor of proper laws, by 

tate and National Governments, againat the publi- 
cation and circulation of obscene literature, tending 
to corrupt the morals of youth. 

‘The following names were subscribed to the above 
resolutions :— 

E. P. HURLBEUT, Albany, V. T. Moses Hare, Rochester, . T. 
FRAPELIN GQOODYBAR, Oort-8. R. Usnino, West Newton, 


land, N. F. Mass. 
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B. F. UNDERWOOD, Thorndike, OHARLES ELLIS, Boston, Mass, 


Mass. JOEN W. TRUESDELL, Syro- 
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bany, N. T. „F. STARE, Rochester, N. T. 
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E A. BAWTE 
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The Commands of the Lord: Where 
Do we Find Them? 


A BERMON PREAOHED IN THE UNITARIAN OHUROB, NEW 
BEDFORD, ON BUNDAY, MAY il. 


BY WM. J. POTTER. 


At the close of my discourse last Sunday, I referred 
to that dreadful tragedy of human sacrifica which has 
recently occurred In a neighboring town, and which 
has eo shocked the intelligence and humanity of all 
civilized communities. I simply referred to it as 
showing the survival in this enlightened century of = 
cruel superstition belonging to a barbarous age. And 
thia is the most obvious thought elicited on first read- 
ing the tale of the Incredible deed,—the utter Incon- 
grulty of such a faith and act with the surrounding 
civilization of the community. It has been com- 
monly claimed that nowhere In the world would you 
find a State with s population mors generally enlight- 
ened, orderly, and humane than in Massachusetts; 
that nowhere else has civilization lifted a whole 
people to so high a grade of intelligence, comfort, 
self-control, and good government. Yet it ia ln 
Massachusetts that this monstrous deed has been 
committed. It is in Massachusetts that a company 
of * have been found, who, on bearing of the 
deed, were ready to defend it on the ground of thelr 
religious faith. It le in Massachusetts, whose com- 
mon schools have been the firat and foremost in our 
country, that this act of barbarous and bloody super- 
stition has appeared, Massachusetts has had deeds 
of black wickedness, deeds of atrocious cruelty and 
crime; but never, I think, In all Its history, Including 
even its era of the witchcraft mania and the persecu- 
tlon of the Quakers, has it had a deed quite parallel to 
this In cold, deliberative, unnatural horror. Here was 
no rash act of frenzied excitement, no ebullition of pas- 
sion, no raving of an uncontrolled maniac, no l- 
nal motive of self-interest; but It was an act premedi- 
tated, yet without malice, —an act which the doer 
talked over with his wife, prayed over to his God, 
committed at last in obedience to what he believed 
to be a Divine command. 

It would bea rellef tobe able to say with clear 
consciousness that It was an act of insanity. Butif 
insanity there was, it is a kind of insanity for which 
it must be seriously questioned whether we can safely 
proclaim irresponsibility. The man was certain! 
sane on all other points, and (though this is no evi- 
dence perhaps) himself disclaims eagerly any such 
plea in his behalf. That his reason on this point 
must have been clouded, his conscience and heart 
warped from their natural courses, by his religious 
faith, may be readily admitted. But this does not 
necessarily prove him insane; it only shows that his 
act was the result of an ignorant and superstitious 
faith. But it may have been no more Insane than is 


any Ignorant and Irrational religious conviction sin- 
cerely held and acted upon. If he was insane, the 
others who listened to hia recital of the act and were 
ready to excuse and shield him for it must have been 
insane also. This question, however, of insanity will 
doubtless be discussed in due time before the courts, 
as well as some other legal aspects of this strange 
case. It may be more wise as well as more humane 
to treat such s case as insanity, even if it be not clear 
that it is Insanity, slnce no criminal motive la shown; 
but that persona liable to commit such deeds are to 
be allowed personal freedom, on the ground of the 
rights of private conscience, la a position that no 
civilized government can take for a moment. Pri- 
vate conscience has ita rights. Religious faith has its 
rights. But they have no rights to take the lives of 
innocent children, They have no rights to import 
the practices of Dahomey into this country of enlight- 
enment and elvil order. They have no rights to re- 
establish the worship of Moloch In this nineteenth 
8 Here are questions, therefore, that concern 
the pulpit, that concern religion, This horror has Its 
leasons for the religious, ease ane people of 
America, which must be considered in all seriousness 
and candor. It brings up the question, How far does 
the right of private judgment extend? Ia it an abso- 
lute right, or does it have its limitations? It bringa 
up, behind this, the deeper and the more distinctly re- 
Uglous question, How is the divine will made known 
to mankind? How do we know what are the Lord's 
commands? 

That the perpetrator of this horror was sincere in 
his profession of religious faith, there can be no ques~ 
tion. The deed itself attests his sincerity. His suc- 
cess In silencing the pleadings of hia heart; his persist- 
ence in going on to the consummation of the act 
when the expected supernatural staying of his arm 
by Almighty interposition did not come; his falth 
that on the third day there would be a resurrection to 
life, and, when this did not happen, that God would 
y vindicate him In some way not revealed; hia calm 
naletence still that he has done only what was right,— 
these all bear witness to the man's terrible sincerity 
In his convictions. He was sincere where others of 
the eame faith are only half sincere. He believed 
fally and absolutely that he was obeylng a command 
of God. There can be no doubt about that. He 
took a strong and vivid Impression that was made in 
some way upon hie mind as a direct voice from 
heaven. Perhaps, as has often been the case with 
religious enthusiasts, he imagined that he actually 
heard an articulate voice. However this may be, he 
had no question that It was the Lord who spoke to 
him and required thie deed at his hands. 

Now how ia It possible thata man st this era of 
enlightenment could come to such a bellaf as this? 
Where shall we find the genesis of such a faith? I 
anewer, and with deliberate judgment ns to the full 
meaning of my words, that thie belief and action are 
only an extreme yet entirely legitimate result of the 
| and faith in supernaturalism as the only true and 

ndamental basis of sellglon. This is the Orthodox 
belief throughout Christendém,—the belief that 18 
inculcated In the vast majority of Christian pulpits 
and theological booka, and that Is commonly reck- 
oned as the — sound and saving faith. To deny it 
Is to be counted a heretic. The common Christian 
teaching is that It ls by miracle rather than by the 
natural processes of law and life that the Almighty 
reveals himself, And though it be held, as most 
Protestants hold, that the days of miraclea are 
none the lesa le it believed and urged that originally, 
and during the whole era when the true religion was 
being revealed to mankind, the process was a miraca- 
lous one, The natural mind of man, It Is claimed, 
was utterly incapable of originating any true religious 
ideas. The natural reason of man was only foolish- 
ness before God, and could not be depended upon as 
aguide. The natural heart of man was desperately 
corrupt, and could only lead to wickedness and per- 
dition. The natural world itself was under a curse. 
Therefore, it was argued, only by supernatural proc- 
ess, only by miracle, only by special interposition of 
the Almighty, could the divine standard of truth and 
the law of duty be made known to mankind, 
could only make known his will by annulling patural 
law so as first to display his power; by appearing 
. as to Moses on Mt. Sinai; by orally dictat- 
ng his commandments and directing that they be 
engraved on tables of stone; by talking audibly or 
sending messengers to certain chosen men, as to 
Adam in Eden, and % Abraham and Joshua and 
others of the patriarchs and propheta; by incarnating 
himself in certain chosen and exceptional human 
forms, as in Jesus of Nazareth; by inspiring certain 

rophets and apostles to write down what was to be 
believed as truth and right in books to be saved for 
alltime, In all this, the natural origin and growth 
and development of religious Ideas and inatitutions Is 
utterly discarded. The whole process is a supernatu- 
ral, miraculous one. And religlon ia therefore repre- 
sented as something that is allen to man’s natural 
life and experiences; ss something to which man's 
natural faculties and sentiments are hostile; as some- 
thing which they cannot prodace and which may re- 
quire their aacrifice. With respect to the origin and 
establishment of religion, this I think must be ac- 
cepted as a fair statement by the majority of Christ- 
lan believers, Catholic and Protestant. 

And now I affirm that, when i ry have been 
taught from their youth up that religion has been in- 
trataced and maintained among mankind in this 
way, It is nothing incredible, but on the con an 
event to be naturally expected, if some of them 
should come to believe that these same processes of 
religious revelation are continued to-day, and that 
they themselves are the personal subjects and instru- 
ments of them. Nay, some of the largest and most 
powerful Protestant secte have directly taught that 
God does communicate with individual soula by 
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direct. personal voice to-d®¥;—by something that Is 
not conscience nor reason nor the voice of the human 
heart, but something above and apart from them and 
different from them, zaud that personal religion, 
when vital, is always a supernatural experience, de- 
pendent on the mysterious coming of the Holy Spirit 
to break down and subdue the natural man, and to 
bring the whole human nature Into subjection to this 
foreign power, which the human heart naturally re- 
slata and rejects. I say, therefore, that the Pocasset 
tragedy ls but a literal and logical carrying out of thie 
theory of religion, aa It might be carried out by any 
panon of narrow mind, whose chief reading ſe the 

ible and certain partisan commentaries upon It, and 
who has a devout and earnest and practical faith that 
this book literally contains the whole truth and noth- 
ing but the truth. When sach a person comes with 
his claim that be has received a divine command to 
sacrifice hla child, and cites the Old Testament com- 
mand to Abraham to slay Isaac, and the New Testa- 
ment belief in the resurrection of a slain body to 
support him in his claim, how on this theory of relig- 
ion is he to be consiatently met and answered? Will 
you venture the puerile answer I have somewhere 
seen offered, that the Lord appeared in bodily form 
to Abraham and the other heroes of the Old Testa- 
ment, so that Abraham actually saw him with his 
outward eyes and heard bim with his outward ears, 
and that he did not so appear to this modern imitator 
of Abraham? But the record with regard to Abra- 
ham does not bear out the answer. Itis not said 
that Jehovah was seen by the patriarch, and the 
voice that Is sald to have spoken was the voice of an 
angel In heaven. But even if the record did bear out 
the answer, It would hardly be accepted by any Bibll- 
cal scholars of authority to-day, It ſa the cradity of an 
era of Biblical interpretation that is past. e an- 
Wer attempted more likely would be that those 
things took place under a dispensation that is past, 
and are no criterion for present guidance. But how, 
on this theory of religion, will you prove that those 
things are t, against 4 claim that they are still 
present, withont pringing in aa witnesses and adyo- 
Cates those very faculties of the human mind the 
natural reason, the natural conscience, the natural 
affections of the heart—whose competence the theory 
has denied ? 

The Roman Catholic haa a practical advantage 
over the Protestant in this matter, inasmuch as, 
though professing to believe in the continued exer- 
cise of miraculous power in the Church, he maln- 
tains that this power Is held under the keeping and 
authority of the Church Itself, and ls not subject to 
the claim of any private individual. And the ad- 
ministration of Church is in the hands of the 
Pope and hla cardinsls and bishops,—a body of 
learned and sagacious men, who know juat how far 
the credulity of Ignorant and ＋ people 
can be permitted to be deluded by the miraculous 
without exciting public indignation, but who have 
the means most summarily to suppress, when expe- 
dient, any individual claimant to miracalous powers 
or to supernatural knowledge of the divine will. 
The Church ie the alleged interpreter of revelation, 
and holds all supernatural powers in its hands. But 
Protestantism has abjured this authority vested in 
the Church. It has declared for the right of private 
— as st the authority of the Church, and 

staked Its fortune and fate on that issue. More- 
over, and still worse for it, Protestant Christlanity, 
In ita dominant ecclesiastical organizations, has limi- 
ted the right of private judgment in religious matters 
to the domain of the Bible. In the Hebrew and 
Christian Zeri „It has sald, is the whole of our 
on. It ia all there, given by direct aupernat- 
inspiration from God,—the of spiritual and 
theological truth, the whole duty of man. All that 
man has to dols to read and understand and obey 
this book. And he le to read and interpret it for 
himself. There is no power in any church that can 
come between that book and his own private judg- 
ment, What his own mind finds there between thoee 
covers, that for him is the saving truth and knowl- 
edge of God—and the whole of it. That is hia creed, 
his code of daty,—and, whatever It may be, there is 
no church in Christendom that can say him nay. 
This is the position of Protestant Christianity. 

Now when some earnest enthusiastic fanatic comes 
and says: I read this and that in the Bible; I find 
there a Prophecy of the imminent conflagration of 
the world, and the calculations show that It is coming 
this year, and I shall make no farther provision for 
my family here; I find there a bellef in human souls 
being possessed by demons as a cause of many dis- 
asos; I find there an Injunction to trust In faith and 
prayer as a cure of disesses; I find there a divine 
command that a father should slay his son as a seal 
of hbls faith; aud I am persuaded that these beliefs 
and injunctions are as true and valid to-day as they 
ever were since they came by infallible inspiration 
from an Infallible God,—when a Protestant reader of 
the Bible, using hie private judgment, comes with 
this claim, I for one see no way for Protestantism to 
eecape the dilemma of granting the claim, except by 
a square and open confession that the Bible is a hu- 
man and fallible book, having an entirely natural 
origin; that, with many great truths which are 
eternal, It contains many errors which are the tran- 
script of the times when it was written, and the prod- 
uct of the fallible authors who from time to time 


wrote its various parts; that therefore it Is to be sub- 


mitted, Ike any other collection of writings, to the 
test of the enlightened and human intelligence of 
mankind to-day. In fine, I know not how Protest- 
antism can meet these vagaries of individual inter- 
preters of the Bible—which often, indeed, are a cor- 
rect literal rendering of the original—but by aban- 
doning the claim of a supernatural basis for divine 
revelation, and planting itself implicitly and confi- 
dently on the fundamental principles of natural re- 


ligion. When it shall be proclaimed that no religion 
can be true which does not thoroughly harmonize 
with man's natural faculties; that the genuine com- 
manda of the Lord come to man through his natural 
faculties themselves at thelr best activity, and not 
through some special supernatural channel above his 
natural faculties; that the voice of God for man ia 
the voice of his most cultivated reason and his most 
enlightened conscience and his purest affections and 
his nobleat pega and not of any one of these 
alone, but of all of them together, balancing, correct- 
Ing, supporting, and strengthening each other,—then 
we have a criterion by which the wild individual 
claims of euch fanatical zealots can be speedily st- 
lenced. We bid him leave his brooding over Script- 
ure written thousands of years ago by men as human 
as himself, and amid conditions of existence quite 
unlike bis to-day,—leave his searching of old texts as 
If they contained God's command for him, and in- 
qaire of Nature around him and Nature within him 
what way lies that word of command. There is no 
higher, no more religions, no more divine command 
for man than the united voice of his natural facul- 
tles when raised to their highest efficiency. We bid 
him, not depreciate, as the religionist too often does, 
but to cultivate and to broaden his reason, as the fac- 
ulty by which he apprehends the infinite intelligence 
that is manifested in the orderly arrangements of the 
universe. We bid him to enlighten conscience, as a 
faculty not infallible, but as t human apprehen- 
sion of the divine aim and purpose of the universe 
by which man comes into consenting harmony with 
It. We bid him to keep pure and to cherish as in- 
violable his heart's best natural affections, the love 
between husband and wife, between parent and 
child, between friend and friend, between nalghbor 
and neighbor, as a part of the destined channel 
through which the creative and vitalizing love keeps 
flowing from the primal cause for the very suste- 
nance and continuance of finite beings. We bid him 
to heed his own highest aspirations—his yearning for 
some better attainment than anything yet gained— 
as a natural guide, giving direction to hia alms and 
luring him ever upward to larger and more satisfying 
accomplishment. 
My friends, in view of such melancholy exhibi- 
tlona of religious fanaticlem as that to which public 
attention le now called, and of the extravagant and 
unnatural excitementa which, though not so extreme 
and shocking as this, yet spring from the same root, 
and very frequently attend the public expression of 
religion, we cannot too earnestly commend to public 
a the merits of rational religion,—the mer- 
its of that view of religion which keeps human reason 
on tts throne, above sentiment, above emotion, above 
any claim put forth in behalf of any book or proph- 
ecy or doctrine or ordinance as a direct revelation 
from God. Human reason has been theologically 
maligned as a blind guide to man’s perdition. But 
it is the highest faculty for the revelation of truth 
which man has. It is needed by conscience to save 
It from bigotry, and by the heart to save it from ex- 
cassive and weakening Indulgence of affection, no 
less than it ia needed by the religious sentiment to 
save it from superstition and fanaticism. And if hu- 
man reason bi ings forth podr thoughts and foolish 
thoughts and d thoughts, as we must admit it 
often does, the cure for them is not to banish reason 
and to cease to inquire and to think, but to cultivate 
the reasoning faculty so that It shall think the more 
and better. The cure for bad thinking is to put 
thinking in its place. You cannot get away 
some kind of thinking. Life depends apop it finally, 
and takes its character from It. And if you do not 
have true thinking, you will have false thinking for 
life’s sustenance, Superstition ie only false think- 
. Fanaticism {is narrow and crude and unripe 
thinking. Cultivate, then, the human reason. Im- 
prove and nourish the power of thought. Broaden 
the knowledge of natural facts and of natural laws. 
This gives the basis and materiale for thought. 
Study Nature, study humanity; study humanity In 
its past and its pennt conditions, Study it in its 
slow emergence barbarism to civilization; its 
gradual rise from material and brute conditions of 
existence to a life of mental and moral activity. 
Note ita sure 2 amidst 1 — of 
bitter struggle and pain, of cartain fragable laws 
of thought and of certain principles for the guid- 
ance of conduct and of certain mental perceptions 
of the truth of things, which, having ance been 
gained, are never wholly lost, but remain afterwards 
as rounds in the ladder by which man continues to 
ascend to ever higher and truer pree tion and to 
larger opportunity. And ses how in thla experi- 
ence of s le and conquest the Unseen Power has 
been everywhere at work by orderly processes for ha- 


man ‘eas and benefit. 

And if It be sald that even on the ground of nat- 
ural religion, or of no religion at all, Individual res- 
son and conscience may set themselves ap aas superior 
to all other sovereignty, I reply, Yes, this claim may 
indeed be made; and that, in the reaction against 
the long ecclesiastical suppression of private judg- 
ment, there has come a perilous tendency to as- 
sert that the individual nature, in Its own impulses, 
impressiona, and attractions, a law unto Itself. 
But it is a clalm that cannot stand for a moment in 
the light of rational philosophy, On this ground of 
natural religion, no assertion of a special and oye 
tional communication with divine power can be al- 
lowed, no claim to any Infallible knowledge can be 
recognized, The divine purpose and law are com- 
municated through facaliies and perceptions that are 
the common property of mankind, and not foront 
any special personal faculty that is above the ordi- 
nary tests of reason. On the supernatural theory, 
the private soul claims to have a special revelation of 
the will of God that is infallible, and itis very dif- 
cult for Protestant Chriatianity, with ita allowance of 


private judgment, to meet and logically realst that 
claim. But on the natural and rational theory, there 
is no monopoly of divine revelation in any person 
or book or special race, and nowhere a pretence to 
any infallible vision of truth by any human sonl, 
The divine purpose is made manifest in the educa- 
tion and progress of the whole race of humanity and 
not In the individual soul; or only in the individual 
soul so far as it is in héalthy natural relationship 
with Its kind. The divine commands come not 
through a personal private vision of truth and duty, 
but through those great principles of thought and 
conduct which are or may be the common possession 
of all men, and concerning which there is a common 
sense of obligation. The germs of these laws of 
thought and conduct appear in all men; but natu- 
rally they appear more clearly and completely In that 
portion of mankind where there is the highest degree 
of clviliz ition and enlightenment. 

We have, therefore, on the theory of natural and 
rational religion, a tribunal before which every in- 
dividual claimant to some new perception of trath 
and duty must submit his claim for judgment. It 
is the court of universal reason and universal right, 
and ita judgments In our human affairs are at any 
time pronounced by the aggregate consenting voice 
of the highest mental and moral intelligence which 
the human race has attained. There la a consensus 
of trath and morals which the experience of man- 
kind hss proved trustworthy, and which the indi- 
vidual violates at his peril. He who thinks most 
and best, he who thinks deepest and highest, ls not 
one who Is likely to fall Into the concelt that the 
Infinite Being has imparted its secrets specially to 
him, or that Divine Word has been exceptionally 
articulated in his consciousness. Rather is he one 
who looks for the most complete articulation of that 
Word in the maturest collective life and activity of 
all Nature and all humanity, and who will earnestly 
and reverently seek to be a true sharer In that life 
and a helper of humanity onward to larger light and 
to still richer and maturer life; for he will be one 
who will sep also that the revealed le but a small 
part compared with the mysteries of trath yet undis- 
covered, and so he will walk, not as if he had al- 
ready attained, but were still following after, know- 
ing that this st least fa required, —while he humbly 
follows, that he shall do justly and love mercy.— 
New Bedford Mercury, May 18. 
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No, XXXVIL—OONOLUDING ABTIOLE, 

We are now prepared for the promised brief sy- 

nopels of A yptic drama, 

he exordium occupies the first three chapters, and 
need not detain us, The first act opens with the 
fourth chapter, and, st bottom, pictures the old phi- 
op and pre-Christian attempt at the solution 
of the enigma of universal being, and its essential 
failure,—extending from the fourth to the end of the 
tenth chapter. e eleventh chapter is an inter- 
mede and introductory to the second act, which opens 
with the twelfth chapter, and pictures the Christian 
a e and triumph, 

The first scene in the opening of the fourth chapter 
is a throne set in heaven, occupied by the supreme 
God, surrounded by twenty-four seniors, a senate or 
conclave of wisdom, and the t; of the superior 
animal world symbolizing the higher order of intelli- 
22 It wae the superior or spiritual quality of 

fe which was to be represented; otherwise It would 
be reptiles, creeping things, fishes, insects (locusta, 
scorpions, etc.), which would have been selected. 

At the beginning of the fifth chapter, the problem 
is propounded which the solemn conclave instituted 
in the first scene ls looked to to solve. By the 
book written within and on the back side, and sealed 
with seven seals,” the problem of the universe is 
intended. The rapt expectant witness grieved sore 
over the impossibility of solving or opening the 
book (v. 4.) So far everything is strictly hermetic, 
or belongs to the pre-Christian order of spiritual con- 
ceptions. But at this point the rush of Judalstic 
and more recent Christian thought floods the — 
nation of the writer. In a strictly logical sense, 
allusions which follow, to the llon of the tribe of 
Judah, etc., should have been reserved for the second 
act, which Is the properly Christian half of the 
drama; bot from the religious and practical point of 
view, this anticipation of the ulterior form of the so- 
lution is not ont of place (v. 5, 6, 7). The true 
hero of the whole glorious story having thus been, 
as it were, incidentally mentioned, the author dl- 
lates, through the remalnder of this fifth chapter, on 
the cheers with which his presence was ted. 
The new and strictly Jewleh and Christian ides of 
God, as to his personality, ia here Interpolated within 
the hermetic conception, of the ineffable pure abstract 
and Intellectual light which shines above and 
throughout the universe, “In the midst of the 
throne,” ete., stood the martyred human God, filling, 
as it were, the place of the older conception, and in- 
troducing the touching sympathetic or personal ele- 
ment; and this individual, the Lamb, proceeds to 
preside over the dénouement, even of the first act,— 
which was strictly and logically pre-Christian, It 
was fidelity to the Christian conception to antedate 
in this manner: Before Abraham was, I am.“ 

In the sixth chapter, the hermetic conception is 
resumed, presided over merely by the Lamb, This 
chapter portrays the old Hindu and Neo-platonic 
{dea of divine emanations, golng out like a succes- 
sion of waves from the throne of God, the first 
(inner or nearest the throne) being pure and divine, 
or wholly of the nature of God, and the subsequent 
ones (more and more remote) deterlorating by the 
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admixture of evil, as of darkness with light, in the 
roduction of color. The first or inmost emanation 
8 symbolized by a conguering rider upon a white 
horse (whiteness repeating the idea of pure light). 
This first of divine emanations is, preéminently, the 
Logos (ch. xix., v. 11); and so identified with the 
Lamb himself in another rôle. Three remaining 
emanations are then mentioned, in the order of their 
ter and greater departure from the divine type, 
Fhe doctrine is a sublime one, and will ever remain 
true. The steps of deterioration are symbolized by 
the colors of the other three horses, red, black, and 
livid or pale, Hence, the warfare between the one 
horseman on the white horse and the powers of evil 
bolized by the ridera on the other three horses. 
conflict occupies the attention of the writer on 
to the opening of the fourth seal (ch. vi,, v. 7). With 
the opening of the fifth seal, further special pursuit 
of the doctrine of emanations is abandoned, and the 
confilct {a pictured as going temporarily against the 
good powers, and In favor of the powers of evil (see 
Revelation of John its own Interpreter, by John 
Cochran). With the opening of the eIxth seal (v. 12), 
all is agaln changed, and the triumph of the good 
powers is represented. Inthe seventh chapter, the 
progress of the direct action of the drama la arrested 
to give space of time for 7 out the elect be- 
fore the final execution of judgment upon the con- 
. of pee 1977 Ku here are mixed, 
y hermetic an an. 

Then, in fine, comes the opening of the seventh 
seal: the episode of the (other) seven angel trumpet- 
ers; the further episode of the three woes, or distinct 
dispensations of evil; and, finally, that of the deten- 
tion of the “four angels which are bound in the 

t river Euphrates,” and which, as shown, are 

e reintroduction of the doctrine of emanations, 
and identical with the four horsemen. Finally, we 
are brought to the conclusion of this act in the 
tenth 7 — the preparation of the last mighty 
angel, of those commissioned to open the seals; his 
oath; the eudden interruption that urred; and 
the collapse of the whole grand promise of her- 
metica, of philosophy, or of the subjective synthesia, 
to solve the enlgma of being, All this has been 
elaborately set forth In the body of thle exposition. 
The act closes with the handing forth and the eating 
up of the little book, “sweet In the mouth, but bitter 
in the belly“; the diminutive and disappointing out- 
come of the old doctrine. 

The eleventh chapter of the Apocalypse is the pro- 
logue of the second act. There was first given to the 
acolyte of the new knowledge a measuring rod, a 
canon of criticism, à true method of judging and 
knowing, a necessary preparation for the new course 
of instruction about to be inaugurated, He was 
ordered to measure the temple of God, to take due 
notice of the subjective synthesis, and to neglect or 
put aside the objective synthesle, or the merely philo- 
sophical, secular, or profane method of Interpretation 
(the onter court, the court of the Gentiles). Then 
are Introduced my two witnesses,” the Lord speak- 
ing. These can be no other than the external and 
the internal evidences, or bodies of evidence, of the 
Christian system. These are to prophesy (or preach 
a dreary while, in the sad earth, themselves cloth 
in sackeloth.” They are often, or from time to time 
(time, times, and half a time“ or “three days and 
a half’’) overcome (by adverse reasonings), and, aa it 
were, killed outright, but still always, after a while, 
they revive and triumph. 

The second act of the Apocalyptic drama open 
with the twelfth chapter. e woman clothed with 
the sun, the Church, the glorified bumanity of the 
future, la firat presented, and consociated with her 
divine son, scienca, or the scientific method, which it 
was intuitively fore-felt was to be the ultimate phi- 
losophy to be born of the Church. Scientific exacti- 
tude is “the rod of iron” with which he was and is 
“to rule the world.“ The hostile powers of evil are 
now arrayed, as the serpent, the dragon, and the 
beast, the three prevalent forms of the then dominant 
(false) philosophy. Accompanying and allied with 
these was Babylon, the false social system attendant 
upon and growing out of these mystery-loving false 
doctrines; and the false prophet as the perverted re- 
ligious presentation of truth. ; 

At the opening of the fourteenth chapter, the 
Lamb, that is to say the Lord, the same as the con- 
he rider on the white horse, surrounded by the 

urch, reappears, now in his right place, as the 
roper hero of the orderly development of the drama, 
he firet announcement of the fall of Babylon imme- 
diately follows,—the announcement of an event the 
details of which are given considerably later. The 
hero of the drama again appears in the fourteenth 
verse of this fourteenth chapter, having on hia head 
a golden crown and in his hand a sharp sickle. The 
metaphor ia here changed, for the moment, and in- 
stead of a battle and a conquest we are introduced to 
a busbandman and s harvest. 

At the — of the fifteenth chapter, the action 
of the drama le Interrupted and delayed in a manner 
quite simiJar to that in which the first act had Inter- 
polated Into It the seven trumpeters charged with 
the heraldry of events; and here seven angels appear 
charged with pouring out the seven last plagnes: that 
is to say, there ia here again sketched symbolically, 
as an episode, the whole subversive career of human- 
ity, as If divided into seven penodi, each with some 
distinctive and characteristic feature. 

With the opening of the sixteenth chapter, the pre- 
viously announced subject of the destruction of 
Babylon, the old social polity or régime, is resumed 
and the details are given, The harlot la Introdu: 
and identified with Babylon. The procedure here 
has been previously treated of with ample extension. 
The utter destruction of this old social order Is viv- 
idly delineated in the eighteenth chapter, and up to 
the seventh verse of the nineteenth chapter. At this 


point the action changes. The coming marriage of 
the Lamb and the Lamb's wife, of the Lord and the 
Church, fs announced. At the eleventh verse the 
same victor upon the white horse is shown as the 
coming bridegroom ; and in the thirteenth verse (ch. 
xvlll.) he la Identifled with logos or the pur. reason. 

Here occars also another bold and striking change 
of the metaphor. He who was before presented as 
the son of the woman, who was to rule the world 
with a rod of fron, is now to be the husband Instead 
of the son. He is the king of kings and lord of lords, 
Then comes the heraldic proclamation of invitation 
to all spirits, “all the fowls that fly ln the midst of 
heaven” (“birds of every feather”), to be present at 
the marriage supper of the great God, and “‘to eat of 
the flesh,“ that 4 of the substance, of the 
evil and vanqulshed party. 

Again (v. 19), we recur to the Idea’ of an outbreak 
of the war; but the contest, this time, is a mere 
émeute ; and almost immediately (v. 20) the final 
conquest is announced and the destiny of the enemy 
proclaimed, Then follows the deep philosophical 
episode touching the two kinds of death and the two 
kinda of resurrection, which has been already suffi- 
ciently expounded. 

Finally, ln the twenty-first and twenty-second 
chapters, we have the dénouement of the second act, 
In the ultimate and complete triumph and perma- 
nent establishment of the new soclal order, The New 
Jerusalem, the trae humanity, is now identified with 
the Church and with the wifehood of the bride of 
the Lord (v. 8, 10), From this point ont, and in 
everything which relates to the new city or common- 
wealth, the ultimate celestiality, the perfection of 
soclal existence, the number 12, the celesttal num- 
ber, with its higher powers, abounds (ch, xxl., v. 12). 
Even the 4-nees of the 3 within the 12 disinfecta and 
sanctifies the 3 (v. 13). The allusion to the 12-fold- 
ness of the foundations probabiy signifies the occult 
presence of those principles of truth in the old order 
which are finally brought to light and established In 
the new. 

Then follows the formal admeasurement and 
scientific appreciation of the new order (v. 15, 16), 

Observe the rare and incomprehensible shape, ex- 
cept as symbolic of thacity,—that of an exact cube,— 
the third morphic power of exact rectificatlon—the 
prevalence of universal justice and equity 12x12x12 
= 1728, numerically the third power of this celestial 
or chief sacred number 12. And the wall thereof,“ 
the surface presentation, the phenomenality thereof, 
was 12 x 12 = 144 (cubita), the second morphic and 
numeric powers, respectively; which, it is added, is 
“the measure of a man,” —that ia, of an angel (or the 
perfect or typical man). Felt and Page, art critica, 
are discovering that these numbers actually rule 
throughout the domain of art anatomy. Man is 
himself, in some sense, a surface manifestation of 

henomenality on a base of unlversal substance 

which last is the God-idea of Spinoza), And so 
man divinized, made angelic, has now (by this sym- 
bolism), in a secondary degree, this culminative 
sacred number (12+ 12) as his note, type, or har- 
monic signature; whereas, the designative number 
of man in his natural or unredeemed state was that 
accursed number 666 (ch. xiii., v. 18), the third de- 

ee of the duplication of 3, the ruling sinister num- 
ber or note of the domination of evil (the measure of 
& man,—that is, of a devil), Thus it is that God and 
man in hie highest estate are so identified that the 
same Lord is appropriately denominated either the 
Son of God” or “the Son of Man.” 

The twelve foundations of the city, another Llus- 
tration by twelve varieties of precious stones, 
are in part too obscure and in part too much 
a matter of detail to demand attention here. So 
of the twelve gates, each of which was an entire 
pearl, But the following statement (ch, XXI., 
v. 22) ls perhaps the most pregnant and important 
utterance of the whole Apocalypse: And I saw no 
temple therein; for the Lord God A ħty and the 
Lamb are the temple of it.“ The temple is the In- 
dubltable symbol and all-embracing epitome of or- 
ganized religions culture or worehip, Whether 
taken, therefore, aa an abstraction of truths or as a 
literal prophecy, the announcement here made is 
that, in the ultimate divinized order of human soci- 
ety, the formalities of religlon will haye fallen into 
complete disuse; that the Church, as s distinct {netl- 
tution charged with the evangelization and religious 
training df the world, will Juncta officto,—will 
have performed her office and have ceased to exist; 
the Church as the bride of the Lord then having 
come to mean the whole of humanity, so divinely 
illuminated from the highest sources of knowledge 
that the primary school of spiritual instruction, 
which the Church was, shall be no longer needed. 
This startling statement embodies the lost word of 
pure rationalism. On that basis, rationaliem and ec- 
eleslasticlem may clasp hands and become reconciled ; 
for it is in the purview of both that provisio. 
adaptations to an imperfect order of things shall su- 
perseae themselves. The medical profession and the 

egal profession, as well as the priesthood, will have 
exhausted the necessity of thelr existence when all 
men shall have become healthy, just, and natively 
wise and good. Fontanelle, giving instructions to 
the tutor of the dauphin of France, wrote thus; “Use 
your best endeavors to make yourself useless.“ Or, 
otherwise conceived and stated, to be made kinga 
and priests of this new and divinized order of man 
is to become truly enlightened individuals, with the 
capacity for the fulfilment of all the offices of life, 
dispensing with the further use of provisional priesta 
and tutors. And so, the further elaboration of this 
culminative conception of the ultimate redemption 
and perfection of our total humanity continues to the 
end; for by the doctrine of the ultimate extinction of 
evil, the crowning metaphysic of the Apocalypse, the 
wicked are as essentially justified as the good. The 


best have no title to exult in their goodness, over the 
worst; and all are alike sayed in the second resur- 
rection, 


IN MOBRALS-PRIVATE JUDGMENT O 
COMMON CONSENT? 


An exceedingly good argument can be framed for 
either side of the question concerning private judg- 
ment versus universal consent, as the umpire in mor- 
als. If one selects only the striking examples which 
may illustrate either side, facts enough may be at- 
cumulated to make a strong case,—a case so strong, 
indeed, that it is impossible that it should be wholly 
without validity. 

For example, if one would plead for the right of 
private jndgment, and would show the private con- 
science to be the sole and absolute gnide of judg- 
ment and action, some of the most glorious examples 
in history at once peent themselves. Every great 
leader of action and founder of a religion, every mor- 
alist of a nobler type than his fellows, was and must 
have been one who went forward alone, leading and 
commanding because he was first lord of himself,“ 
—llving apart from the multitude who breathe only 
in the sir of tradition and walk only In the paths of 
conventionallty. Originality means liarity, Indi- 
vidualiam of thought and action. The reformer, the 

joneer, the martyr, step out from the rankes and 
ead, because they can go alone. Every leader of 
men whose influence has endured has secured the 
advance of his followers by summoning them to al- 
legiance to their own convictions. What else can 
fortify the courage of the 1 leading a forlorn 
hope? What else can give the lonely reformer seren- 
ity and confidence when his cause finds no supporter 
and his truth no believer? What bot this sapreme 
confidence in his own convictions could ever have 
neryed any man to doubt the tenets of an outgrown 
religion, to defy the power of the gods and the more 
deadly hate of thelr devotees? In art, science, liter- 
ature, morals, and religion, great names may be cited 
to show how individual protests and private judg- 
ment have reformed the world. 

But, on the other hand, they who believe that the 
sound utterances of the moral nature are of univer- 
sal import will argue with equal force and not less am- 
ple illustration that no sporadic case can make a law, 
and that the test of truth is found In itu fitness and 
adaptation to the common nature. They will show 
us that the test of hallacination is that in a given 
case others do not and cannot see that which seems 
to some one an indubitable perception. The annals 
of fanaticism, of misguided heroism, of misleading 
and perverted genius, of intense conviction leading 
to unmitigated disaster, furnish many a lurid wam- 
ing of the dangers of trusting to the dictates of the 
private conscience in opposition to the common sense 
of mankind, The many are wiser than any one. 
The collective experience of humanity is a safer 
guide than the private interpretation of any soul, 

owever honest and intense. The great moral facta 
which have been accepted by the world have been 
verified by ages of experlence, tested in innumerable 
exigencies, and accepted by the common conscience. 
In regard to the exceptional leadera, the reformers, 
the pioneers, the patriots and martyrs who are cited 
as instances of the supreme authority of the private 
conaclence, the answer le that they did not announce 
their own pavate judgments, but they made and an= 
nounced discoveries of that which was a of the 
universal order, capable of being verified by all men 
who should look at the facta and the evidence for 
themselves. Or, if they neglected the wise canon 
that no prophecy is of private interpretation,“ and 
attempted to Impose upon themselves or the world a 
rule of conduct opposed to the common sense and 
the common conscience of their fellows, thay apeedily 
met a fate which showed the folly of thelr course. 

These two diverse positions ara not irreconcilable 
if we consider only the facts, disregarding the Infer- 
ences of the disputanta. Nothing Is binding In mor- 
als but universal law. But how ie the law to be pari 
ceived, except through the action of the Individual 
will and conscience? The facta of experience show 
two things with perfect distinctness: Mistakes have 
been made by the most pure-hearted, uneelfish, and 
high-minded men who walked by the light of their 

rivate consciences; mistakes have also been made 
the common sense and common conscience of 
mankind, opposing the pure and the just. Infalli- 
bility does not lodge in human nature, Progreas 
Implies passage from imperfection and error. an- 
kind achieves some new power of moral perception, 
percelyes new relations, shapes a new and better 
moral code, and then rests content to guard what it 
has won, But some soul of clearer vision or fi ner 
sense of right sees defect and limitation; or, what is 
the same to him, he thinks he sees them, Then be- 
ging a struggle the end of which will be the ascer- 
talnment of the truth, But hia honesty will not in- 
sure his victory, nor will the world’s certainty make 
his defeat inevitable 

What, then, ia the rule of conscience? Which 
is to be trusted, private judgment or the common 
conviction? Neither alone. If one becomes 
seseed with any idea which seems to him of new and 
pressing importance, and, consulting with his fellows 
of eq Intelligence and opportunity to know the 
trath, he finds them blind to what he sees and Indig- 


‘nant at what he esteeme right, let him suspect him- 


self of disordered functions or imperfect perceptions. 
On the other hand, if the multitude ses one who 
seems in other respects wiser and purer than they 
but who in some particular contemns their law an 
disobeys thelr code, let them pause before they deny 
the possibility of his percelving that which their own 
orgaan are not yet fitted to sea. 

en we study carefully the exceptional men wha 
have led the advance of humanity by disregarding 


moe a a a fe ac i T— —ůp — 


its conventional moralitles, we do. not find in them, | Ethical Culture on the other, and they had all put AxrAVIem IN MORALS. 
all, anything which was so peculiar to them | the little wisdom of thelr heads together to devise 

that It was not capable of instant or gradual test and | ways to ameliorate the condition of the poor in this In this age of ours, with all its wonderful achleve- 
verification by others of thelr own time and place. | city, scarcely recollecting that they were all sworn | ments and advancements, there are resurrections of 
No man whose thoughts have outlived him can be | enemleson Sunday. He saw in these things one of | ancient superstitions and barbarlems, Mormonism 
cited who did not find recognition for bla truth | the many signs of the times. He was not prepared | invites us to adopt the polygamous customs out of 
among the men of his own time; else we should | to say what the creed of this new organization would | which morality and religion lifted us; and thoneands 
never have known him or bis truth. be, bat he had read enough and pondered enough to | have accepted the invitation, and are now living in 

Commonly,—and this Is s point never to be for- | know that social sclence was busy harmonizing, and | the barbarous past. Another clase of persons aroso, 
gotten in disenssing this question,—the lasue between | to belleve that the time was near when all these | u few years ago, defending one of the saddest charac- 

e one and the many has not been the validity of | elements would come together upon an unassailable | teristics of ancient savage life, the doctrine of free 
the laws the one affirmed, but a question of expe- | intellectual basis. Chicago Unity, May 16, love; and they are still prosecuting their foul Work, 
diency, s difference ln the willingness to take the : denying the necessity of sexual fidelity and purity, 
consequences of accepting new trath when the ac- and lauding licentiousness, passion, and whim. 
ceptance was equivalent to an assault upon old Insti- | THE FUNERAL OF EBON C. INGERSOLL, | Some people go for advice to persona that, owing to 
tutions and vested interests. Commonly, no truth aie ien ne’ Counc ao cerebral weakness and disease, are In the habit of 
is ever announced in any department of life until l G. INGERSOLL.—NO falling into abnormal conditions. They receive the 
ample preparation has been made for it, until many utterances of these abnormal individuals as divine 
signs have foretold its coming, and many minds have WABHINGTON, June 2 and almost infallible, If we study those persons 
become expectant, or at least have seen that some The body of the late Ebon C, Ingersoll was in- 720, accept and live the doctrines of Marna 
new statement Is needed to explain known facts. | terred here to-day in the beautiful Oak Hill Ceme- | {0 love, or necromancy, we shall fod, in many In- 
When in the fulness-of time the new thought comes, | tery, in the midst of a severe thander-atorm. stances, that they are rational In other respects. It 
it is recognized and welcomed by enough sane minds | “The peculiar opinions which the deceased and his | 18,50 with those, or many of those, whom we usu- 
to prove that it is no hallucination. Then follows | brother held concerning all systema of revealed re- | SUY judge Inoane, They also, If we abstract thelr 
the inevitable strife. The leaders of the world’s | ligion, the fact that no clergyman was permitted to | thoughts from their peculiar delusions to other 
progress have not been men who saw what no one | officiate, and that the services were conducted by Mr. *0Jects, think and act In a rational manner.—Reo. 
pas a Ree, ae a —4 ag 1 1 Robert G. Ingersoll, will not fall to attract attention | J 8. Thompson, in Unity. 

ed, who went forward when othera ack, who | to the fune geri 
were true when others were false. But such men, Robert G. . bas hie, — 9 “I HEZ long bin of de ’pinyun,” began Penstock, 
knowing they were right, never yet failed of testl- | whan death has occurred in his own Immediate fam- a he secured the floor, dat de holidays of this ken- 
mony which corroborated their private vision of | tly, performed the funeral ceremony. To-day he tg come too much ina lump. F'rinstance, Thanks- 
truth., Given freedom of thought and speech, and | rose beside the coffin, at the residence, to do for hia givin’, Christmas, an’ New Year's pile in on usin a 
Bo man sver goen out absolutely alone without going | dead brother that which many years ago he did for Heap, simos’, an’ we hev chicken, goose, an’ turkey 
to a merited destruction; and no multitude by anan- | his own child, and which his brother had promised | “! de eye grows dim an’ de froat fills ug. Den 
{mous consent ever rejects the message of a true | todo for him. Grief had nearly overcome the orator, | Comes à skip of six months atore de Fo’th Jalyjam 
prophet or puts à righteous man to death for obedi- | and ss he stood beside the coffin to perform the ushered in wid de roar of cannon an’ de whoop of de 
ence to any article of the universal Jaw to which all | services, his volce was so choked with emotion that | zmall boy. It’s like payin’ a hull y’ar’s rent in ad- 
are blind but himself, All truth which seems to be | jt was almost Impossible to hear. He said :— vance, Instead of scatterin’ it long in ten or twelve 
absolutely new and opposed to all previous expe- | My friends, I am going to do that which the dead | payments. As far as my inflooence goes, I shell give 
rience and belief can be held as absolutely true only | oft promised he would do for me. The lovely and | It to consolidate dese cold-wedder holidays Into one, 
by a misguided enthusiast. A sane mind will accept loving brother, husband, father, friend, died where | % be called ‘Thankschrisyear’ an’ to set it ahead to 
it provisionally ae an hypothesis to be examined by | manhood’s morning almost touches noon and while | January let.” 

er minds, to be tested by experience, and finally | the shadows still were falling toward the west. He 
to be discarded aa a fancy If It does not fulfill the | had not passed on life's highway the stone that 
conditions, or to be enrolled asa truth when it has | marks the highest point; but being weary for a mo- Hoelrg. 
made its credentials clear. All of which follows ment he laid down by the wayside, and, using his 
from the necessary laws of thought, or from the fact | burden for a pillow, fell Into that dreamless sleep 
that reason is one thing in all minds,—the light that | that kisses down his eyelids still. While yet in love E 
lighteth every man. Christian Register, May 24. with life and raptured with the world, he passed to BOUND TO THE WHEEL. 


silence and pathetic dust. Must I grind in this prison forever, 


N Div ALISM. “Yet, after all, it may be best, just In the happles 
d br sunnlest hour of all the voyage, while —— 1 „ 

The skirmish over the phrase “the Consensus of | are kissing every sall, to dash against the unseen 3 ene n 
the Competent,“ lately carried on In THE INDEX and | rock and in an instant hear tho billows roar above a Commune with the spirits of lig 
elsewhere, touches the purpose of Unity. Some | sunken ship, For whether In mid sea or ’mong the That dwell by the orystalline river 
critics see in the phrase an attack on the rights of | breakers of the farther shore, a wreck must mark at Which flows by the Sibyliine helght— 
the Individual, W. H. Spencer, in hia criticism, | last the end of each; and all and every life, no Which sings by the Sibylline height? 
says; “I am so much of an individualist that, should | matter if its every hoar is rich with love and avery I aigh for that region romantic, 
there come a conflict between my own conaclence | moment jewelled with a joy, will at its close become Far away from the turmoll and etrife 


and the conscience of the ‘Consensus,’ I must obey | a tragedy as sad and deep and dark as can be woven 
the dictates of my own conscience, come what will. | of the warp and woof of mystery and death, py bp g ahane ee 

Even though I should find myself in a minority of „This brave and tender man in every storm of life Dee 
one, I should stand by my prinelple, and shout with | was oak and rock, but in the sunshine he was vine 0 tak ena at tle ae 
Frederick Douglass, ‘One with is a majority, | and flower. He was the friend of all heroic souls, as SUED Bae eae ' 


and I am that one! On this point, Mr. Abbot would | He climbed the heights and left all euperalitlons far Lies cold on the heart like a knife. 
agree with me.” Probably, and all other men of | below, while on his forehead fell the golden dawning There Beauty sits thronéd in glory, 

free and ardent natures, too. So also, when Mr. | of a grander day. He loved the beautiful, and was The bards kiss her brow and adore, 
Spencer would resist, with “‘aeyen-shooter” logic, the | with color, form, and music touched to tears. He Then tell to the world the sweat story 


communist and free-loyer who invade his domain, | sided with the weak, and with a willing hand gave ; 
and says, If the adulterer or communist tells me alms with loyal heart, and with the purest hands he e e DAON Mitek 
that he ia sincere and obeying the dictates of his own | faithfully discharged all public trusts, He was a Bend over tha musical lore 
conscience, I reply ‘So am I,’ ” wise men would | worshipper of liberty, a friend of the oppressed. A Never tire of the mystical tore. 


probably applaud him, thousand times I have heard him quote these worda, 
But surely, in attacking this invader of his farm | For justice all place a temple, and all seasons sum- It is there the perpetual graces, 
and family, Mr. Spencer is attacking “‘individualism” mer.“ He belleved that happiness was the only Inhabiting bowers of bllas, 

‘rather than the Consensus.“ History shows us good, reason the only torch, justice the only worship, Give welcome to wearisome faces 
that the rights in farms and families are a social umanity the only religion, and love the only priest, That ‘scape from a region like thls,— 
growth, rooted in the ‘Consensus of the Competent.“ | He added to the sum of human joy; and were every A world in whose gandiest places 

d even thongh this ‘Consensus’? does, before It | one for whom he did some loying service to bring & The serpent ls sure to hiss, 
becomes competent, threaten Galileo and burn Ser- blossom to his grave, he would sleep to-night beneath The black-crested serpent will hiss, 
vetus, as the critics are mirthfully showing, still so- a wilderness of flowers. 
cial security and civilization rest upon its growth. “Life is a narrow vale between the cold and barren’ I know now the fate of Ixion 
The competent“ increase with education, and their ka of two eternities, We strive in vain to look As I never conld know It before; 
“Consensus” is ever widening and growing more yond the helghta, We cry aloud, and the only Aud under the eyes of Orion,— 
just. We care little for the phrase, but ita principle, | answer ls the echo of our wailing cry. From the Btorm-bound ou a des late shore. 
as Mr. Abbot anys, lies at the very foundation of | voiceless lipa of the unreplying dead there comes no Or under the paws of the Lion, 


republican government and institutions.” “Individ- | word, but In the night of death hope dees a star, aud I àigh for the sorrows he bore; 
unllem has no future In America; and If Mberallem | listening love can hear the rustle of a wing, He who I know, too, what Sisyphus bore. 
harnesses to Ita car this ill-omened steed, it too will | sleeps here, when dying, mistaking the approach of 


have no fature.” Eepecially when individualism be- death for the return of health, hie with hla Muat I grind in this dungeon forever? 
na to encourage crime and vice, the Consensus“ | latest breath, ‘I am better now.’ Let us believe, In Will the day of release never dawn? 
asa t to speak with authority. In those vigorous | spite of doubts and dogmas and teara and fears, that Come, spirits of light, and deliver 
words from “Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity,” of | these dear words are true of all the countless dead. My soul which I ventured to pawn. 
which a correspondent of THE INDEX again reminds | And now to you who have been chosen from among Oh, bear us away to the river 
us: “If Freedom does not like it, let her go and sit | the many men he loved to do the last sad office for That flows by the Sibyliine lawn, 
on the heighta self-gathered in her prophet mind, | the dead, we give his sacred dust. Speech cannot Tue Sylph-haunted Stbylline lawn, 
and send the fragments of her mighty voice rolling | contain our love. There was, there ls, no gentler, Giorgos Mikr, 


down the wind. She will be better employed in | stronger, manller man.” MONTREAL. 
spouting postry on the rocks of the Matterhorn than The ceremonies were extremely simple, consisting 


in patronizing vice on the flags of the Haymarket.“ | merely of this oration and the viewing of the remaina 

We believe in Freedom, but not less in the Fellow- | by the relatives and friends at his realdence. Among CASH RECEIPTS. 

ship and Character implied in the ‘Consensus of the | the gentlemen present at the residence were Secre- N. R. Postage stampe are not (noluded hers, though orod- 

Competent.“ tary Sherman, Assistant-Secretary Hawley, Senator | ited on s eto. No money is acknowledged here 
Since the above was written, the report of Mr. | Blaine, Senator Voorhees, Senator Paddock, Senator | which ts not sent fo and for the Index Association. 

Frothingham’s farewell address to his society came. | Allison, and Senator Logan, Thomas Henderson, FOR THE WEBE ENDING JUNE 14. 

He thought “the era of Individualism is drawing | Governor Pound, William M. Morrison, General $3;'A. W. Kol- 

to its close. The time is coming when affiliation | Jeffries, General Williamson, and Colonel James ee — p Hen N 33 

with each other and communion together will estab- Fishback. The pall-bearers were Senators Blaine, | SSthrop, $1. 3 J. L. Otis, 883 


lish new modes of filling the wants and aspirations | Voorhees, David Davis, Paddock and Allison, Col. | A. A. Hubbell, ; $3, popu 
of the soul. It seems to me that the world ison the | Ward H, Lamon, Jeremiah Wilson, of Indiana, and Knight, $3.20; J. S. Palmor, $3.20; E. W. Hopkins, ; 
verge of an era when organization will be invoked | Thomas A. Boyd, of Illinois. Dr. J. J. Dunlop, $3.20; A. L. Whitcomb, 1. 

to work out our problems; that the era of destruc- There were no ceremonies whatever at the grave, 3 — . W 
tion has passed by, and the era of reconstruction ls | but a pathetic scene occurred when the Misses Law- de do not Jae their remittances acknowledged within 
dawning; that the pulling down has been done, and | ler, daughters of the late General Lawler and adopted | three weeks after sending, will please notify us. 

the current of human progress ls setting in the dl- children of Ebon C. Ingersoll, to whom they were N. B.—Please remit by post-office money-order, by regis- 
rection of building up —.— esch other, producing | devotedly attached, took their last leave of their dead | téred letter, or by t on Boston or New York, Thesis 
new institutions,” He referred to “the spirit of | foster-father. One of them fainted in being taken eee TAKA rS, Haina bo nimpate 359 ug araog 
organization manifest everywhere. He had lately | to her carriage, and the other lingered at the grave | " * Seed — > fae 5 rade pi nn f * =x 
sat in a parlor with a rector of Grace Church on one | until almost forcibly led away by her friends.—N. Y. oxy which are not on hand will, if of amall amount, be othe 


side of him, and the minister of the Society for | Tribune, erwise filled to the same amount without further notice. 
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THE INDEX accepts every result of science and sound 
learning, without king to harmonize it with the Bible. 
It recognizes no authority but that of reason and right. It 
believes in Truth, om, Progress Equal Rights, and 
Brotherly Love. 


‘The transition from Obristianity to Free Religion, through 
which the civilizad world is now passing, but which it v. 
Uttle understands, ia even more momentons in itself an 
In ita consequences than the great transition of the Roman 
Empire from Paganism to Christianity. THE INDEX aims 
to make the character of this vast change intelligible in at 
least its leading features, and offers an o 88 tor 
discussions on subject which find no g place In 
other papers. 


N. B. No contributor to THE INDEX, editorial or other - 


wise, is 11 for an: published in ita columns 
exoept for or her own individual statements. Editorial 
contrivations will in every case be distinguished by the 
name or initials of the writer, 
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Seven Ethical Laws of Rationalism. 


Rationalism is recognition of the natural BOVEBEIGNTY 
or REASON ae Pye of belief sad l ds * 

mally opposed to the Sovereignty dtvidual 
Sasse, moral irren — 8 and to the 
Sovereignty o, mmunism, moral tyranny, abso- 
Totism of tnarch or Beate ; but it recognizes at the same 
time the Sovereignty of Individ in his Indtvidual 
Concerns and the in ts Social Con- 
cerns, reconciled and united in the UNIvzBsAL SOVER- 
EIGNTY Oy Emason, It ls the tndissoluble synthesis of 
liberty and law, the necessary condition of — ge and 
order. It lies at the foundation of tapun van. paliti 
formulated as Individual Government for Individ 7 
Town Government for Toum Ends, County Government for 
County Ends, State Government for State Enda, National 
ernment for National Ends. It equally liea at the founda- 
tion of science, civilization, and Free Religioa. It has 
soyen fundamental ethical laws—three of Individuality, 
three of Society, and one of Ultimate Jurisdiction. 


I. Law of Individus!l Bational Existence. 


Every mature rational being bas the right and duty to 
govern himself by his own reason in all his individual con- 
cerns. This is the principle of personal self-government, 
“private judgment,“ or individual reason. 


II. Law of Individual Self- Defence. 


y Every rational. being has the right to defend himself 
against all encroachments upon his individual self-govern- 
ment, This is the right of resistance to aggression, 


III. Law of Individual Non-Aggression. 


avers. rational being ħaa the duty to refrain from en- 
croaching upon the individual self-government of others, 
either by force or fraud. This is the principle Umiting 
“private judgment.” 


IV. Lew of Social Batioun! Existcace. 


Society (or the community of all rational beings) has the 

Bi and duty to govern itself by its common reason in 

its common concerns, This is the principle of republi- 
can self-government, or social resson. 


V. Law of Social Self-Defenuce. 


ts upon its sı cial self-government. This is the 
right of revolu as agalost gann and of self-protec- 
tion as t criminale—the right of holding aggreasors 


responsible to social reason, 


VI. Law of Secial Nou-Aggression. 


Boctety has the duty to maintain the three laws of indi- 
viduality in foll vigor and to refrain from violating them. 
This is principle ilmiting social reason, 


VEE. Law of Ulumate Jarisdiction. 
1. The" Hiyat fú ” of the individual is the final 
ual concerns 


9 in all his . 

. The “social reason" of society is the final appeal in 
all its general concerns, and also in cases of ultimate dis- 
2 between individuals, 

. The social reason" of nese: | is —＋ . ——— in each 
particular case by the Consensus of the Competent in that 
lass of cases: le., by the concurrent verdict of all who 
are fitted by general capacity and specia} knowledge to 
understand it best, If the competent are divided, the 

on remains open; if they are unanimoue, itis decided. 


EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


About the middle of June I shall be obliged to 
sail for the Azores, in order to accompany an invalid 
member of my family, and shall probably be absent 
three months. During that time my friend, Mr. 
David H. Clark, will edit THE INDEX. All literary 
communications should be addressed to him, and all 
business letters to Mr. H. P. Hyde, at this office, 
Letters addressed to me personally must remain un- 
opened till my return. Attention to these directions 
will save annoyance to correspondents. 


F. E. ABBOT. 
June 3, 1879. 


THE TRINITY OF FREE RELIGION. 


If this were to be the last word we were ever to 
contribute to THE INDEX, we could leave to our 
known and unknown friends no simpler “confession 
of faith,” no sincerer epitome of the thought which 
has been the life of our life, than this:— 

“I believe in TRUTH, in RIGHTEOUSNESS, and in 
Love; and I believe that these three are one. 

“I believe that truth is the supreme good of the 
human intellect, and that thirst for It je the grandest 
passion that can dignify a human life. Wealth, 
power, fame, pleasure, station,—all the prizes of 
men’s ambition are as the dust of the balance in 
comparison with it. The soul which In singleneas 
of devotion lives for it may be fated to lose much, 
but will gain unspeakably more, To seek and win 
truth simply for the enlargement of one's own being 
la noble; but to seek It and win it for the enlarge- 
ment of all human being, by adding to the world’s 
permanent treasures of knowledge, Is sublime. He 
who pureues truth for lts utilities alone is an Intel- 
lectual plebelan, and plays the part of the fortune- 
hunter who courts an heiress for the sake of her 
dowry; but he who pursues it for its own sake) wtth- 
out so much as a side-thought for its utilities, proves 
himself thereby to be a king of magnificent minds, 
To euch as this, and to no mercenary or vulgar soul, 
does Science trace her pedigres; and Science le the 
avatar of Truth. 

HI belleve that righteousness ls the supreme good 
of the human conscience, and that hunger for it la 
the passion for life according to truth. Righteons- 
ness is conformity In word and deed, in thought and 
affection, with that uncreated law of right which is 
the foundation of the moral universe. What this 
law is, Intellect alone declares; instructed or unin- 
structed, {ntellect is the sole teacher, director, 
and guide of conscience. The Ideal of righteous- 
ness, born of intellect and conscience both, com- 
mands the human soul with all the authority of eter- 
nal truth; it shines above all the temptations, strug- 
gles, and sorrows of life, as the polar star set on high 
by Nature herself, to guide the tossed mariner to the 
haven of virtue. The universal experience has 
formed the universal conscience of mankind, which 
transmits it to the Individual with the solemn obliga- 
tion to exalt It if he can, but never to debase it; and 
the individual must acquit himself of this high obli- 
gation not only before bie own personal conscience, 
but also before the conscience universal. 

“I believe that love ia the supreme good of the hu- 
man heart, and that longing for it la the divine beau- 
tifler of human life, the sole and inexhaustible foun» 
tain of human happiness, It is not free, but subject 
to the eternal law of truth and righteousness. If it 
rebels against and defies the underived authority of 
this law, it drags the soul down Into fathomleas deg- 
radation, and quenches the very pole-star of the ideal 
itself. Intellect and conscience, interpreting this 
law, are clothed with all its authority over the heart, 
whose promptings they should galde, though they 
do not and cannot originate. To love and to be 
loved in accordance with truth and righteousness Is 
the supreme blessedness of the individual soul; and 
the universal diffusion of such love, as universal 
peace on earth and good-will to man, ia the ideal 
goal of human society, But the possibility of reach- 
ing this goal depends on the world’s fidelity to the 
law of truth and righteousness; it is unattainable on 
other terms. Only by such fidelity can elther the 
individual or the world climb to the sublime heights 
of love for Nature and communion with her infinite 
and ineffable life. 

“I believe that, just as the intellect, the consclance, 
and the heart are one in Man, so truth, righteous- 
ness, and Jove are one In Nature, the Mother of Man. 
Truth, when found, is knowledge; righteousness, 
when attained, Is virtue; love, when realized, is hap- 
piness. These three—knowledge, virtue, and happi- 
ness—are Indissolubly blended as the single, yet 
triple, end of life; and it is a melancholy mutilation 
of this triune end to take a part for the whole. 
Nothing less than the symmetrical development of 
human nature and the full and equal satisfaction of 
it in Its fundamental triplicity of intellectual, moral, 
and emotional wants,—in brief, the highest possible 
perfection of It In both individual and social aspects, 
—can stand as the complete object of Free Religion. 
When this object is attalned,—when the individual 
in his character and life, and when society In its laws, 
institutions, and usages, are alike grounded on 
Truth, Righteousness, and Love, —then will thia 
little human world of ours mirror the divine beauty 
and serene peace of universal Nature, and joyfully 
worship the Trinity of Free Religion.” 


“ANNIVERSARY WEEE,” 


This venerable week was unuanally rich this year 
in real, earnest discussion of great principles, as well 
as in enthusiastic zeal and tender feeling. The 
Woman Suffrage Convention was animated with new 
spirit by the substantial victories for the cause 
gained in New Hampshire and Massachusetts; and 
all the speakers showed a genial readiness to re- 
joice In the half loaf, and work rather than fight for 
that yet to be gained, Mrs, Livermore especially 
spoke with a broad, generous, poetic comprehension 
of the whole subject, as well as with a refinement 
and beauty never surpassed by her. 

The sadness of Mr, Garrison's losa deepened the 
moral feeling of every meeting. The funeral ser- 
vices were wonderfully impressive. It seemed as if 
two generations brought the results of their-whole 
lives, confessing him to have been their leader and 
crowning him with honor. Around the bier gath- 
ered the old men with silver halr who had borne the 
heat and burden of the day by his side, and serving 
as ushers were the sons, ready to take up the flag, 
and work or fight as duty called for the same rights 
and justice which had Inapired his life, The mental 
and mora! power concentrated In that place, and ut- 
tered by such voices as Wendell Phillips, Theodore 
Weld, Samuel May, Samuel Johnson, and Lucy 
Stone, seemed indeed enough to regenerate s nation. 

On Thursday evening the business meeting of the 
Free Religious Association was animated, and dis- 
cusaed points in the management of the society 
freely and thoroughly. 

The Convention on Friday proved how much ac- 
tive thonght and eager zeal is enlisted in this cause; 
and the very great differences of opinion, fearleasly 
expressed, show what scope and freedom are con- 
alstent with union. 

Mr. Chadwick made a long, careful, and thought- 
ful statement of the utilitarian doctrine, that the 
true standard of morals is the greatest good of the 
greatest number, I could not accept his conclusions, 
and I felt that he was (unintentionally) unjust to 
the transcendentalist. I think no statement of the 
doctrine of a school is fair which that school would 
not recognize as ita own. Its logical or practical 
consequences may not be seen or felt by its advo- 
cates, or its relations to other views; but at least 
one has a right to state his own views, and Icer- 
tainly did not recognize the doctrine of absolute 
right and a higher law, es Mr. Chadwick expressed 
It, as that which inspired us in the words of Emar- 
son and Theodore Parker. That the higher law and 
the absolute right will ultimately produce the great- 
est good of the greatest number because it will pro- 
duce the good of all, Is our faith; but the transcen- 
dentalist affirms & possibility of perception of moral 
truth and universal law which is a surer gaida to the 
conscience than an estimate of utility which is a 
matter of judgment and experience. 

Garrison denounced slavery because It was wrong, 
not because it was harmfal. Emerson said: I 
must not disdala to show the political economist that 
it is harmfal aleo.“ The transcendentallst main- 
tains that there Is a sense of right inherent in the 
soul to which you can appeal in educating the child 
to speak the troth or be just and kind to his play- 
mates, long before you can show him that these 
qualities work well for the happiness of mankind In 
general. But he does not claim that this will act in- 
fallibly,—only that by listening to it It will become 
“clearer aud clearer’; it does not dictate thé form 
of the act, It only Insplres the motive, 

Equally untrue to my thought was the leading 
principle of Mr. Savage’s address, that religion has 
no essential connection with morality. This seams to 
me one of the most dangerous doctrines of the Cath- 
olle and Calvinistic churches, whose baneful effects 
we see wherever they bear sway over an ignorant 
populetion. If you narrow religion down to the mere 
Idea of propitiatory worship with all Its superstitious 
accompaniments, as Mr. Savage appeared to do, this 
statement might be true; although man very early 
rises even out of this into the idea that, after all, 
good deeds are the best means of propitiating the 
gods, as we see in the Hebrew Scriptures: ‘This is 
the part that I have chosen, to loose the bands of 
wickedness,” etc. But if religion is our word for 
the Inspiring inward principle of life,—whether com- 
ing from love to God, as the thelst expresses it, or 
from the unity of the race, as the positivist claims, 
or if we call it the effort of man to perfect himself, 
or “the relation of the finite to the infinite, or the 
individual to the universal, —In short, if we use the 
word in any auch broad, noble sense as makes it ap- 
propriate to the Free Religious Association, and ag 
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I belleve it rightfully pears, ita natural and inevitable 
expression seems to me to be in good morals, as well 
as in all beauty, sweetness, and delight and joy in 
life. Religious feeling will not necessarily produce 
right thinking or right acting in morals, because In- 
tellectual development, wisdom, jadgment are needed 
fully to develop the application of principles to life; 
but that they are thoroughly correlated and help 
each the other, seems to me the great essential truth 
which we find at the centre of all noble forms of re- 
ligion. The Catholic and the Calvinist only give it 
up when they speak as priesta to build up the 
Charch, but not in their best and most spontaneous 
utterances. The teachings of Jesus, of Buddha, of 
the old Hebrew Scriptures, of Socrates, of Confu- 
clus, are full of it. It is astonishing to see how it 
rises up in the hearts of evan those ignorant negroes 
who haye been most misled by the teachings of a 
corrupt Christianity, and who do think religion ta m 
charm to keep off the devil’s claws, Even the chil- 
dren who thought a man might be religious and lie 
and steal stopped when it came to murder. 

The lovely sweetness and religious feeling of Mr. 
Tiffany’s natural anecdotes were very welcome after 
these two addresses which taxed the brain to disèn- 
tangle the truth and error mingled in their state- 
ments, 

The addrees of the President, Mr. Adler, was a 
masterpiece of thought and eloquence. Whatever 
discussion may arise as to carrying out the practical 
menzures he suggested, the audience were taken cap- 
tive by the earnestness of his convictions, the zeal 
with which he advocated active work for the progress 
of humanity, and his plea for the highest culture as 
the best preparation to do a good work for the people, 
It was the old Inepiration of, the Hebrew with the 
broad liberality of the new time, and, spoken in that 
place, we almost felt as if the bust of Theodore 
Parker must open ite lips and cry amen, 

Mr. Abbot followed with hearty endorsement of 
his disconrse [and additions of his owa], and Mr. 
Mills, whose fine scholarship and beautiful spirit 
have given a great charm to the meeting, made the 
closing speech. 

The festival In the evening was very numerously 
attended, and the social enjoyment of mesting friends 
who had been listening to the same inspiring volces 
through the day was vory great. On the platform 
was the new bust of Mr. Emerson by Mr. Millmore, 
kindly loaned by him, and one of Mr, Stearns by Mr. 
Morse, and of Mr. Garrison\by Mies Whitney. It was 
a great pleasure to see again the grand head of that 
generous philanthropist, Mr. Stearns, which Mr, Morse 
has given with great vividness and truth to life, Es- 
pecially tonching, from his recent departure, was the 
bust of Mr. Garrison, which many of his old friends 
saw for the first time, and with great delight. We 
deeply regretted that Mr. Morse’s noble bust of John 
Weiss was not sufficiently finished to place on the 
platform; a crayon portrait supplied its place. 

It was s paln to many that Mr. Parton so far mis- 
understood the spirit of the occasion as to make a 
long speech, violently and eneeringly attacking what 
is dear as life to many of his hearers. The featival 
was not meant for discussion, but for fellowship and 
enjoyment. Mr. Parton has an entire right to his 
opinions and the expression of them, and in open 
and free discussion they would probably have justi- 
fled themselyes much more fully than there; but 
their expression in the form he chose marred the 
artistic harmony of the evening and left little time 
for anything else. Freedom has its inconveniences, 
but we must be patient with them and with all the 
freedom of the Association. This is, we believe, the 
only time that a jarring note has been heard at the 
featival, whose special part in the exercises of the 

day is to develop that fellowship of the spirit which 
was one of the objects of the Association to promote. 
In spite of all, it was a rich Anniversary week, 
leaving us thankful for many things, and among 
others, as we sank to much-needed repose, that it 
comes only once a year. E, D. C. 


4 DEMURREEB. 


My DEAR Mn. ABBOr:— 

I did not mean to say another word about “‘indlvid- 
ualism.’’ Bat, if I understand your seven ethical 
laws of rationallem,” your first law carries the right 
of acting in obedience to private judgment or individ- 
nal reason considerably further than I would like to 
carry it. It affirma that every mature rational belng 
has the right and duty to govern himeelf by bis [or 
herself by her?] own reason in all hie [or her?] in- 
dividual concerns.“ I go so far as to assert that 
society has no right to interfere with the individual 


who la governing himself by his own reason in his 
own concerns, and with which soclety has noconcern, 


or no cause to complain of actual injury to it, But I 


cannot see that this justifies the individual in doing 
everything which he thinks right without regard to 
the opinions or sentiments of others. I think he can 
refrain from doing much which he thinks right with- 
out violating duty. He cannot do what he thinks 
wrong without violating his conselence, and it Is his 
duty to keep his conscience vold of offence. If it isa 
man’s duty to go to the full length of his rights, to 
take all that ls due to him, It seems to me we must 
have a rather hard-fayored state of society. Where 
then will be the right to praise a great deal of the 
self-denial which la ranked among the virtues? If 
I could accept your law, I do not see why I should 
not endorse the doctrines of Mr. Heywood’s tract, 
which brought about the unfortunate fissure in the 
Liberal League. But while 1 am ready to vindicate 
his right to publish it, I cannot believe it was his 
daty, considering the prevalent sentiments on the 
subject. All I have to say is, that soclety had no 
right to punish him. In doing so it wronged itself 
exceedingly, even if it did not wrong him. I do not 
understand him to teach that parents have any right 
to violate their promises to each othar, or to neglect or 
throw on the public the children they bring into the 
world, but that with thelr natural self-goverament 
society has no concern. And so far as penal law is 
concerned, I think he fs right; and eo far as your law 
fa concerned, if I understand it. But in view of the 
most enlightened morality, I think he is wrong. 
There is a wiser and better thing to do, 

The first head or section of your seventh law con- 
cedes all the “individualism” for which I have ever 
contended. It leaves moral suasion as the only 
means of promoting Individual virtue, the only in- 
strumentallty left to the Church when it la separated 
from the State. ELIZUR WRIGHT, 

Sr. PAUL, June 8, 1879. 


[We leave It to our readers to observe for them- 
selves, without any ald of ours, the Important points 
on which our respected friend has failed to under- 
stand our statements. Being on the eve of a three 
months absence, we cheerfully yield to him the privi- 
lege of the last word.—Ep.] 


SOOIETY OF ETHICAL OULTURE, 
IT THIRD ANNIVERSARY EXERCISES. 

The cause of liberalism in New York has entered 
upon a state of suspended animation which will be 
prolonged for some months to come. Its two illus- 
trious representatives and their societies rest from 
their labors. Fortunately the Society of Ethical 
Culture resumes Its activities at the beginning of au- 
tumn, and Mr. Frothingham’s, let us trust, will 
eventually regather ita forces, without loss, after ita 
more extended vacation, for even more strenuous 
exertion, potent and salutary Influence, than before. 

The outlook of the Society for Ethical Calture, at 
the close of the third year of Its existence, Is exceed- 
ingly cheering. The past one, like the two preced- 
ing, bas been distinguished by solid, vigorous growth 
and encouraging prosperity. One hundred names 
hare been added to its list of members, making the 
aggregate three hundred and fifty. Its congregations 
have largely expanded beyond its place of meeting. 
On every Sunday, of late, many have found it Impos- 
sible to obtain an entrance, thus rendering a new 
ball an indispensable requisite for the future. At 
Chickering’s, where the soclety will come together 
in the fall, it will find better accommodations, It is 
more central as to location, popular, attractive, and 
desirable every way. 

In his closing discourse Professor Adler reviewed 
the work of the year, thus presenting a summary 
exhibit of the methods and principles which had 
been involved In carrying it forward. 


As a preliminary to the end in view, the theolog- | 


ical basis of morals was first submitted to critical 
revision and discarded, it being shown to be hls- 
torically untrue and philosophically untenable. 
The utilitarian system was next examined. Ita 
merita were conceded, and {ts fallures as a guide to 
moral conduct pointed out. The defectivenesa of 
sympathy as a principle of ethics was then consid- 
ered. The foundation of morallty was seen to be 
Jaw, and the moral law the highest expression of law. 

These generalizations were resolved into two 
groups of duties. One of these included those tow- 
ard ourselves. The other toward our fellow-men. 
Among the former, that of veracity had recelved par- 
ticular attention. Instances were supposed of com- 
plicated obligations and motives, and the difficulties 
recognized of determining in such Instances the true 


course of action, reviving the old queation, ‘Is a lle 
ever justifiable ?”’ 

Among the duties pertaining to others, that of 
labor for the extermination of pauperism had been 
advocated. This, the Professor declared, was the 
great practical work in which free-religious societies 
must engage. The social question, he contended, 
must be thoroughly and fearlessly discussed. None 
but moral teachers of a high order could have the 
courage essential to deal with such problems, to er- 
pose the wrongs that actually exist, and enunclate 
the demands of justice in clear and Irreelstible ac- 
cents. We need free-religious teachers after the 
manner of Isaiah and Jesus, 

It will readily be seen, upon an inspection of the 

preceding outline of the feld of discussion embraced 
in the course of discourses by Professor Adler just 
closed, that they differ from those of most public 
speakers on Sunday in this particular: They are 
not, as le common In such cases, a series of desultory 
and unrelated subjecta. They are rather all-essen- 
tial to the evolution of a pervading ultimate alm. 
Each discussion takes Its place In the logical order of 
a larger discussion, assumes a necessary part in a 
completed system of thought or philosophy. 
Among the auxillaries needed for the advance- 
ment and practical application of these principles 
through the power of liberalism, the Professor men- 
tioned a vigorous, well-sustained, and comprehensive 
organ of the movement. He also spoke of a school 
established, and appropriately planned, for the edu- 
cation or training of efficient leaders and teachers. 
This he thought could not be supplied by any exist- 
ing institution devoted to a similar purpose. They 
were all more or lesa complicated with traditional 
systems and modes of: thought. The Professor 
would have one absolutely free and independent of 
such trammels. 

On the succeeding Saturday evening, May 17, to 
this conclading lecture, the soclety held its annual 
festival. The occasion possessed a special Interest 
for those assembled, apart from the exercises and 
pastimes provided, In consideration of the fact that 
it was the last time the society would gather in this 
hall which it had occupied since its birth, or for 
three years preceding. In order to prevent the dis- 
comfitare of too large an attendance, tickets of 
admission had been issued. The hall was tastefally 
decorated with evergreen and flowers, as on the 
Sunday before, and a band of music enlivened with 
pleasant strains the waiting Intervals, 

The literary exercises were mainly devoted to the 
Kindergarten for poor children sustained by the 
society, and the graduation of the training class in 
connection with It. . 

After some Introductory remarks by Professor 
Adler, the report of the examining committees was 
read by a lady upon whose husband, as chairman of 
the committee, this part would have devolved but 
for his una voldable absence. It consisted of a stato- 
ment of the principles of the kindergarten mode of 
culture, and of the present condition and operation 
In particular of this outgrowth of the soclaty. 

A written address followed by Mies Schwedler, the 
principal of the kindergarten, giving a graphic and 
clear presentation of her conception of the work and 
qualifications of the true kindergartuer. I may say 
here, In passing, that Miss Schwedler, who le the 
daughter of an eminent physician of New York, has 
entered into her work, which la not In all respects an 
agreeable one, with singular devotion, and very pal- 
pably demonstrated her fine adaptation to It. An 
elaborate and beautifal floral offering to her from the 
graduating clasa, at a later stage of the programme, 
testified to the affectionate relation which had snb- 
sisted between the teacher and pupila. 

Two young ladies, the chosen representatives of 
the gradnating class, next read essays. These were 
spoken In clear tones and evinced good thinking and 
the motive force of a serious and earnest purpose. 
At this point Professor Adler cam’ forward and 
gave a characteristic address upon the new educa- 
tion, with some account of [ts precursors and earliest 
leaders. Alluding to the kindergarten of the society, 
he expressed much satisfaction in what It had ac- 
complished. It contained one hundred and ten 
children, gathered from families of the poorest class 
of the city, who are taught, fed, kept in order, 
clothed if necessary, and cared for every day. The 
labor of these benevolent offices {s shared, {n addition 
to the members of the training class, by the volun- 
tary assistance of some thirty young ladies, 

The enterprise has bean the recipient of very en- 
couraging support during the year, Contribniions 
in money have been made to the generous amount! 
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of $2,700. This does not include other munificent 
provisions for it for the future. 

The Professor delicately indicated some of the em- 
barrassménts attendant upon such a work in conse- 
quence of its connection with his society, and stated 
that in order to relieve it of these hinderances it had 
been determined to detach the kindergarten from 
the society and place it upon a distinct and independ- 
ent basis, although it will still be largely under the 
supervision of the members of the society, and an 
object of its special interest and support. Could any- 
thing more forcibly bear witness to the purely un- 
selfish and disinterested character of Professor Adler 
and his soclety ? 

The Professor also referred to a contemplated 
school for the children of the poor, supplementary 
to the kindergarten, or designed to take them for- 
ward in education from the point at which the kin- 
dergarten leaves them. It is Intended to embrace 
in its scope industrial, intellectual, and moral edu- 
cation, and to be particularly adapted to the after- 
requirements of the class for whom it would be 
founded, 

Among other agencies for good which the society 
had set in operation and sustained during the year, 
the Workingmen’s Lyceum was mentioned. This 
has now quite a large membership and a library of 
some hundreds of volumes, including regular instal- 
ments of the current leading magazines and news- 
papers. It has held weekly meetings for debates 
and literary purposes, and sustained classes for free 
instruction in various studies. It has also been 
favored during the past winter with valuable lectures 
from Park Godwin, Esq., the Rev. Heber Newton, 
and Dr. Sequin, 

It ought to be here added, not as a part of the 
Profesvor’s speach, but in parenthesis, that the Co- 
operative Printers’ Association, which has recently 
been started under the auspices of the society, was 
an offshoot of this organization. Its outfit was 
farnished by the Society of Ethical Culture, and it is 
pleasant to know that the enterprise is meeting with 
s good degree of prosperity. 

There remains to be included in this summary of 
the work of the society some reference to two ethi- 
cal classes, both under Professor Adler's direction. 
One consista of juvenile members, and meets weekly 
for such instruction, The other is distinguished by 
the name of the adult class, and meets upon alter- 
nate weeks. The alm in oach instance ls the study 
and clear and intelligent apprehension of ethical 
principles, with their practical exemplliication in the 
conduct of life. The latter class numbers un attend- 
ance of fifty and upwards of the most earnest and 
cultored ladies and gentlemen of the socloty. Essays 
and discussions, betokening a high degree of schol- 
arship and intellectual acumen, frequently occupy its 
evenings, But the crowning end and culmination 
of all its exercises and fellowship ie to be, as the 
Professor frankly told the members at the initiatory 
meeting of the class with much energy and unmis- 
takable distinctness, spelling the word as he uttered 
it for greater emphasis, w-o-r-k, 

And very nobly has it responded to the appeal Im- 
plied in the word. It has contributed $1,000 to pur- 
poses of charity since the class was formed in Janu- 
ary last. But it bas done more than furnish 
money: it has also engaged, at a generous salary, a 
trained nurse, à graduate of the School of Nurses of 
the city, to coéperate with the physicians of the 
Medical Dispensary to the Poor in a certain district, 
to visit and care for the sick who are incompetent 
to care for themselves. 

This work will continue through the summer, and 
Is intended to be permanent, The society has an- 
other nurse in preparation for the same philanthropic 
service, and will add others to the force as it may 
be practicable, 

The Professor's address was succeeded by the cer- 
emony of conferring diplomas upon nine young 
ladies who constituted the graduating class. A 
pleasant incident came in here. It was the an- 
nouncement by the Professor of a note from the 
ladies of the society containing 8100, a gift to what 
was called his “secret service fund“; ſu other words, 
for discretionary use for objects of charity, It ls un- 
derstood that the above little windfall was an ex- 
cosa saved from the appropriation for the decora- 
tions of the evening through a frogal manipulation 
of the sum by those who had it in charge,—an 
executive committee literally in this Instance. 

The formal exercises were brought to a pleasantly 
rounded and graceful conclusion by an address from 
Edward Lauterbach, Esq. 

The speaker introduced bls remarks in a yeln of 


droll and irresistible humor admirably adapted to 
relleve the graver character of the programme that 
had preceded, and to put all ln a cheerful state of 
feeling. He gave an interesting sketch of the origin 
of the society and the varied experiences that had 
attended ite development, and eloquently described 
the needs and possibilities of the future of liberalism. 
Mr, Lauterbach possesses in a marked degree the 
gift of the orator. We hope the liberals of the 
country may have an opportunity to become better 
acquainted with him, and that he may be heard at 
no very distant day from the platform of one of the 
conventions of the Free Religious Association, 

At the close of Mr. Lauterbach’s remarks, the 
settees were removed and the hall cleared for social 
intercourse and festivity. After partaking of a 
choice and inviting collation, the floors were surren- 
dered to dancing, which was prolonged to a late 
hour, when the company dispersed in genial aud 
merry humor. 

I have permitted my pen to run on in this some- 
what extended notice of the Society of Ethical Cult- 
ure, which after all but barely hints at its work and 
spirit, because I have had for some months past the 
opportunity of becoming intimately conversant with 
them, and they have elicited my admiration and 
most cordial sympathy. -That it is destined to prove 
something more than a bubble glowing with the 
bright splendors of grand endeavor and worthy 
achievement which has suddenly burst into existence 
upon the uncertaln and perturbed surface of radical- 
ism, ere long to vanish into nothingness, I feel as- 
sured beyond all peradventure. 

I believe it is laying foundations that are broad 
and deep, and demonstrating the power of the new 
faith to crystallize Into efficient aud enduring insti- 
tutions, to develop and mould the church of hu- 
manity,—a church the effulgence of whose incom- 
parable glory shall shame that which has been as 
“daylight does a lamp.” One of the chief drawbacks 
to the success of radicalism often has been its im- 
pecuniousness. Happily, the Society of Ethical Cult- 
ure seems somewhat exceptional in this respect. 
During the past year, its receipts have run up to the 
very respectable amount of 814,000, one-half of 
which has gone to charity. 

All hail, then, to this rising star of radicalism, 
precursor of greater and better realizations than any 
of which it yet bas dreamed! May no pettiness, 
envy, or jealousy impede its progress or seek to de- 
preciate its deserts. May radicals everywhere, one 


and all, rejoice in its success aa in the prosperity of 


their cause. Here is a health,“ say we, to it and 
its noble leader, in all their worthy aspirings and en- 
deavora. In the famous words of a famous person- 
ago, May they live long and prosper.” D. H. 0; 


Communica 7 lions. ~ 


THOUGHTS ON MARRIAGE, 


The subject of marriage is so intimately involved 
In the present controversy over the “Consensus of 
the gy eee that I was glad to read the remarks 
of Hon. Ellzur Wright upon it in TOE INDEX. Mar- 
riage laws ard, if I understand this matter correctly, 
formulated by the Consensus of the Competent.” 
There are, however, many illustrious instances, and 
Many more less conspicuous cases, of individuals who 
have “acted on their own judgment” in regard to 
their marriage relations, and to whom Mr, Abbot 
must clearly accord his general admission that “the 
individual is sometimes in the right, even as against 
the consensus of the competent of his own day.“ 

Marriage, it would seem, ia one of the matters that 
must wait, The Consensus of the Competent of a 
later day will determine whether we are now right or 
wrong, 

The fanaticism of free love has no acceptable solu- 
tion as yet for the perplexing problems involved In 
our present marriago system. The system as a whole 
is by no means Seen aud certainly contains many 
striking evils which call for Investigation and reform. 
Offences against the honor and the happiness of 
human beings are committed under the cover of lawa 
which sre formulated by the competent. Crime is 
often, very often, the legitimate outcome of the bever- 
ity of Jaw and the strenuousness of public sentiment. 
These évilé sre manifest, and are recognized by every 
thoughtful mind. They do not argue conclusively 
against the system of marriage as at present arranged; 
they only prove that the development of mankind is 
very slow. 

he evolution of the marriage relation and of the 
family, like that of all other human institutions, is 
the result of persistent endeavor to elevate man from 
animaliam to intelligence; from brate selfishness to 
the ethics demanded by civilized associated life, 
Barbaric tendencies are perpetuated by the aid of 
superstition and 2 Jrade elements remain 
iu the relationships of social and family life. The 
competent have decided upon many of the complexi- 
ties in the relations of men and women in marriage, 


They have, however, been continually sssisted in 
these decisions by individual experience. Through 
fearful expositions and fearless investigations, there 
comes new light on the subject, The scientific study 
of sociology may doubtless be advanced by the social 
experiments of even free-lovers, v and fruitless 
as their theories seem now to be in solving the ques- 
tions of morala in marriage. Many of these fanatics 
are as loyal to true love as any man or woman can be. 
Many are simply actuated by the lingering sayagism 
in their natures, or by that instability of temperament 
equally traceable to inheritance. Their experiments, 
while shedding some light upon sociology, need not 
be looked upon with apprehension. The bulwarks 
bnilt by strong, intelligent, jast, and loving characters 
around the sweet and sacred altars of home and fsm- 
ily are not endangered by a few fanatics, It is not 
ssible that the “solid sober sense“ of the coun’ 

s to succumb to any doctrine which does not exhibit 
signs of true moral health, The stamp of sickly sen- 
timentality is the one apparent upon the free-love 
idea, There is no great uplifting of human character 
in the practical working of the doctrine, The do- 
main of high thought is not beleaguered by these 
aspirants for individual liberty in love aud marriage. 
The course of individuals of this class will confirm 
the competent in dictating the law toward the general 
good. The course of other individuals, who under 
the restraint of prevailing laws and opinions commit 
sickening and outrageous crimes against the holy 
meanings of marriage and parenthood, let us hope, 
will also shed light to guide their direction. Every 
evil coming to the surface of the social system cor- 
recta itself or is corrected in accordance with its 
prominence and enormity. We may rely upon the 
Consensus of the Competent, I conclade, in this as 
in all other complicated questions of our time. It is 
the natural order of things that the best, the purest, 
and the highest will be the outcome of evolution. 

“The monogamic form of the sexual relation,“ 
says Herbert Spencer, is manifestly the ultimate 
form, and any changes made must be in the comple- 
tion and extension of it. Monogamy will be in 
character by a public sentiment requiring that the 
legal bond shall not be entered into unless it repre- 
sents the natural bond and perhaps the legal bond 
will come to be held improper if the natural bond 
ceases. The union by affection will be regarded as 
the essential part of marriage, and reprobation of the 
marital relations in which the union by affection has 
been dissolved may be inferred.” 

The future of marriage thus forecast by Mr. Spen- 
cer, a clear and comprehensive authority on sociology, 
contains a little corroboration of the free-love theory, 
it is true; but the present fashion in which free- 
lovers work out the theory falls far short of Mr. 
Spencer's ideal marriage. The theory, however, need 
not be treated with condemnation nor apprehension. 
It is one of the links in a long chain of conditions 
by which the competent shall in the far future bind 
men and women together for the highest and purest 
realization of the ideal marriage. The Insistence 
upon the public recognition of the moral bond above 
the legal bond in marriage will grow out of the pres- 
ent recreancy to marriage refinements, out of af- 
fences against the purity of life, out of the scandal- 
ous degradation that disgraces present public moral- 
ity. The moral regeneration of the world is to begin 
with the ideal marriage of one man with one woman, 
that man and that woman to possess frst the ideal 
individual character, and then, as Mrs, Anna Spencer 
beautifally expresses it, “purge the decisions loadin 
to marriage more and more of sensuality, and 
wisdom as well as love into the high council-chamber 
that determines the happiness or unhappiness of two 
human beings, and fatefully predicta the inheritance 
of others,” 

Public sentiment will be educated by sad snd 
shocking experiences, If in no other way, to see 
through social shams, though they be legalized. 
The aim of the competent shall be to secure the 
healthy education of the public opinion, aud to pro- 
mote purity of life and conduct In the phase of asso- 
ciated life we know as marriage, as well as in all the 
other relations in which human beings are associated, 
It becomes the duty of every intelligent and right- 
minded reformer to aid in the general enlightenment 
which is to produce this healthier public sentiment, 
this finer system of future family ethics, that is to be 
based.“ as Mr. Abbot affirms and as I agree, upon 
the »cientific method.“ Men and women are needed 
now, If ever, who shall Insist upon the elevation of 
character, upon the elevation of the general standard 
of conduct, as the primary agents in eradicating ex- 
isting social evils, especially in the marriage state, 
There is no time to lose in deploring the present 
conditions; there is no need of half-hearted fear that 
any fanaticism is to overturo the best there is in the 

resent established relations of men and woman. 
There is no time, as a poet says,— 
“To sicken and to awoon, 
Whon science reaches forth her arms 


To feel from world to world, and charms 
Her secret from the latest moon.” 


The secrets of human failures in sociological exper- 
iments will yet be charmed by science from the on- 
ward march of human lives, and the standard of 
marital relations will be elevated to a height 
dreamt of by a few enthusiasts to-day. Sclenee Is 
taking the destiny of humanity in her careful hands, 
and looks backward as well as forward, seeking the 
causes which have hindered the highest development 
of the race. In heredity she diacovers causes; in 
physical lawa she discovers cures. Sanitation ls a 
watchword of science, and the promotion of 
health ts coming to be understood to mean 
motion of moral health. Enlightenment upon 
physiological laws that are now misunderstood, 
which men and women are wholl 
more than anything else to blishi 
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relations. Perfect health will promote happiness. 
Biological remedies of existing evils will be applied 
with more efficacy than legal remedies, Public rega- 
lations, national and local boards of health, compre- 
hensive sanitary laws, rational methods of living 
rational ideas of religion, better methods of early 
education, new conventions of family life which rec- 
ognize equality of men and women, each and all will 
lend aid to 4 reorganization or a modification of the 
marriage system, and enable the race to evolve 
higher, nobler, and purer conditions, consistent with, 
and the outcome of, the ideal rong marriage, 
Violations of physical lawa will then be counted 
greater crimes to the social body than the breaking 
of statutes, and the welfare of society will be en- 
hanced by the sacred discharge ot pablic duty to 
maintain the highest state of physical health in the 
individual. With the substructure of perfect health 
and the superstructure of rationallem, reason will 
temper emotion, and emotion will Illuminate rem- 
son. Fealty to these higher laws which govern hu- 
man intelligence in the marriage relation will be no 
longer questionable. There will be no provocation 
to disobey them. This marriage state, ideal as yet, 
wil! fit in so naturally and satisfactorily to the order 
of things that the restraints now imposed upon 
an evolving race will be elther gradually removed or 
else coms to be regarded as of little moment, In com- 
parison with the general good, if restitutione are still 
needed. Wholesome laws will no longer be offensive 
to piata jadgmente, and there will be no chafing 
against them by loving men and women loyal to 
principle, who, loving liberty, love still more dearly 
the gle weal, 

This fature picture is not pure fancy. There are 
plenty of materials at hand, In the stupendous efforts 
of sclence to make mankind better, healthier, hap- 
pler, with which to color the glowing portraits of the 
coming man and woman, the coming family. Super- 
stition slinks away from the rays of gelence. 

The climax of mankind’s d upward march 
from the bestial to the intellectual is that sublime 
unselfishness that waives ‘‘private judgments“ chear- 
fully, that adds to the consensus of the competent 
ita mite of wisdom and experlence whereby theories 
shall be reduced to the practical carrying ont of the 
various phases of assoclated life. Tha wisest men 
and women will be content to walt“ for a wieer 
future to determine whether they are right or wrong, 
and so waiting, hopefully, courageously, will per- 
chance some day see thelr pet plan based on private 
judgment” divested of Its crudeness and vagueness, 
engrafted on the common stock of judgment of the 
competent, and serving the highest neede of hu- 
manity. AMELIA W. BATE. 

[Let us remind those who write on this subject 
that we have never assumed that existing laws as they 
are expreas the Consensus of the Competent even of 
to-day. On the contrary, we polnted out at the very 
outset, in our address on The Final Appeal in 
Morals” (TuE INDEX, March 6) that “the laws con- 
atantly need to be reformed ln accordance with the 
rulings of this supreme tribunal.“ Free- love pro- 
poses to repeal, and not to reform, the existing laws of 
marriage. Sclence turns her back on this crade de- 
atructionism, and teaches the law of evolution.—Ep.] 

ry ũꝛ 


ORITERIA OF CEBTITUDE. 


In common parlance we use the word belief In a 
very loose manner, implying almost any degree of 
probability from the highest to the lowest, but al- 
“ways something short of certitade; but the whole 
value of a creed depends upon precision, and no one 
can doubt that whenever the word occars in the 
church creeds ít is meant to signify the highest de- 
og of assurance,—that la to say, positive conviction. 

et this double sense of the word has given rise to 
an unfortunate confusion, and affords, no doubt, 
the explanation of an extraordinary contention 
which has been raised by some celebrated Christian 
apologists, especially by Butler in the Analogy, by 
Canon Farrar, and by Mr. Gladstone in the May 
number of the Nineteenth Century, that since, In 
Butler's own words, to us, probability Is the very 
* of life,” that, therefore, we ought In reason to 

satisfied to belleve without being sure. Gladstone 
quotes with a great deal of gusto the following sen- 
tence from Voltaire:— 

“L'incertitude étant presque toujours le partage 
de Phomme, vous vous délermineriez_ tres rarement, si 
vous attendiez une démonstration. Cependant il faul 

endre un parti; et il ne faut pas le prendre au 

ard.“ (Uncertaluty being nearly always the lot 
of man, one would seldom decide at all if one waited 
for a demonstration. Yet choose a part one must! 
and It Is not necessary to act at random), Butler en- 
larges on the same theme with ingenious (but very 
needless) — and concludes in these striking 
worde: For numberless instances might be men- 
tioned, ren the common pursults of life, where 
a man would be thought, in a Ilberal sense, distracted, 
who would not act, and with great application too, 
not only upon an even chance, but upon much leas, 
and where the probability or chance was 7 
against hls succeeding.” Moat true; but did Batler 
seriously intend to say that a man would do well and 
honorably to avouch his bellef in the church creed, 
amid every circumstance of solemnity, meaning no 
more than that he held the truth of It to be just barely 
possible? That ſe exactly what he says, and reiter- 
ates over aud over again. The Jadicrous Inconse- 
uence of this whole argumentation ls very obvious, 
ere being no parallelism between the cases; 
canse the inquirer is never In the same sort of di- 
lemma as the actor, for the good reason that three 
alternatives are always open to the former, but to the 
lattar only two, 


Whatever is proven we belleve perforce; whatever 
is disproven we deny; all else ls doubtful. Here la 
there no place left for even the emallest particle of 
falth, But otherwise, if, with Tertullian, we believe 
quia tmpossibile, then indeed will there be room for 
any quantity of faith. But this is not usual nown- 
dayr, Faith is no longer relied on as of yore, but is 
chiefly valued as an useful supplement to reason. 

However, this compromise is trebly futile. For, 
firstly, how much faith should be supplemented to 
how much proof, in order to make up a certainty? 
Until that is answered, the principle can never be ap- 
plied; but it never can be answered, because the two 
things have no common measnre. 

And, secondly, when faith and reason clash, which 
shall gain the mastery? If faith, then indeed are all 
reasoners driven from the fleld; for no arguments 
will ayal) against the man who will dispute the testi- 
mony of reason. But If reason, then clearly nothing 
can be known until it has been proven, for whatever 
has not been proven may sometime be disproven. 

And, lastly, if it be said that true falth must al- 
ways teach truth, and so right reason can never con- 
tradict It; still how shall we distinguish a true faith 
from a false? Arguments can be tested, but thera le 
no way of testing Taith either objectively or subjac- 
tively, Feeling is faith, and cannot test itself; and 
feeling equally governs conduct, be it right or wrong. 
The firmest of all believers and those most eager to 
dle for their opinions ara madmen. 

The kind of reputation which Butler now enjoys 
is really ludicrous, considering that he himself (for 
he is acrapalously honest) did not claim to prove 
Christianity true; no, nor even that the truth of It 
would follow from the belief in God, but only that 
it was not more incredible than optimistic delsm such 
as Bolingbroke’s aod Shaftesbury’s, Butler passed 
over Job's perplexity, as well he might. That theme 
was long since exhausted in the books of Job, Prov- 
erbs, Ecclesiastes, Psalms, and St. Paul's Epistles, 
and slender consolation can be drawn therefrom, I 
much fear that some scholara read their Analogy 
as they read thelr Bible. It deserves better treat- 
ment. CHARLES ELLERSHAW. 

New Yore CITY. 


A BOMB IN THE CAMP. 
Fos TTR, Ga., May 31, 1879. 
Mr. F. E. Annor: 


Dear Siy,—The Index tract, “Impeachment of 
Christianity,” circulated here, has created a commo- 
tion in the camps of the ‘‘falthfal”’ like the explosion 
ofa bomb in the sleeping camps of an army. The 
ministers of the various Christian churches are on 
the “‘war-path” now, and will deliver special dis- 
courses, in answer to your tract, in their charches 
to-morrow, 

Great anxiety has been displayed by all classes to 
read the tract, aud I have had several calls for it 
from thoss who had heard of it and did not gata 
copy in the first distribatlon, The Rev. Dr. Hillyer 
has, I am informed, addressed to yon personally a 
reply to your tract by letter, and I hope you will take 
up the gauntlet thrown down by him, and carry the 
war into Africa, If ble letter is not too long, pub- 
lish it In Tae INDEX and reply to it, and I will take 

leasure in giving it a wide circulation. The people 

ere want light and knowledge, and I believe a wide 
field for good is open here which the Index Associa- 
tion” can make valuable use of. 

I have just read in the last INDEX (of 20th May) Mr, 
Washburn's discourse on the “Christian Tragedy at 
Pocasset,” If he never does anything else, he has 
done enongh by that article to make himself famous, 
so able, clear, and overwhelming is hie logic. That 
discourse you ought to publish in tract form and dis- 
tribute by the thousands, like your tract, ‘The Im- 
peachment of Christianity”; it ia just what is needed, 
and, having the all-absorbing fact of this murder as a 
basis, will be more widely rend than any arguments, 
however able, that are purely abstract and theoretical, 
Strike while the iron of public feeling is hot, with 
the sledge-hammer of Mr. Washburn’s logic, and, my 
word for it, that discourse widely circulated will do 
much to dissipate the lethargy of our people, and 
open their eyes to the inevitable logical results of 
their religious opinions, and lead the way to a wide- 
spread awakening to the truths of other views than 
those under whose fallacious shadows the world his 
been so long slumbering. 

The Reverend Doctor who has assumed the task of 
replying to you here Is a good man in every sense of 
the word, and leads a pure life above reproach, and 
has only the stain of Christian religious bigotry upon 
his escutcheon. All ministers of this faith are neces- 
sarily either fanatics or hypocrites; that fanaticism, 
in the first case, resulting from Implicit Faith,“ 
taught from infancy, in the trath of thelr absurd 
dogmas; or thelr hypocriay, In the second, baling 
caused by their knowledge, through the light of res- 
son and common-sense, that, while profeasing to be- 
Neve the doctrines they preach, they feel In thelr 
inner souls that they are false. 

To the class of fanatics, then, belonga this venera- 
ble gontieman, whose whole life has been spent in 
“dealing out damnation round the land” from the 
pages of those ancient authors who, he verily believes, 
were inapired to baa medlum of communication be- 
tween the Creator and the created—just as if the way 
to God was not open to every man alike, Belng a 
Baptist, he takes the most narrow and bigoted view 
of Christianity through the clouded glasses of Calvin- 
ism, election, etc., and sends to endless tormenta (in 
hie sermons) all the vast millions of heathendom (so- 
called) who never heard of Christ, and are d yoar 
by year only to add fuel to the flames of the t- 
lan hell, 

A man of considerable learning, his argumenta 
have just sufficient scope and atrength to set him up 


before these people as almost infallible, and hence 
the necessity of your giving his attacks on you more 
than a passing notice. 
I hope to hear from you through the columns of 
the next INDEX. Yours truly, 
Bascom M TRICE. 


We haya as yet received no letter from Dr. Hillyer, 
bat should cheerfully publish one from him, If cour- 
teously expressed.—Ep. } 


SYMPATHY ACROSS THE BORDER. 


MONTREAL, June 3, 1879, 
My DEAR Mr. AnBor:— 
.. . Yon cannot imagine how deeply aud passion- 
ately I have been Interested in the noble stand which 
ou have taken against the shamofal and sophistical 
Ibertinism that recklessly or ignorantly defends the 
transmission of obscenity through the mails. When 
I read the account of the Syracuse disruption, and 
found that a majority of professed freethinkers 
showed no scraple in compromising the honor and 
purity of liberalism, I felt mortified; and I was in- 
clined to consider that, after all, the stronghold of 
Orthodoxy, with ali ite grim and ghastly appoint- 
ments, was a safer and more decent lodgment than 
the crazy stroctore—slimy and repulsive—in which 
our betrayers (L will not call them friends) took ref- 
uge. I prefer Comstock any day to any one of these 
amooth ologiats of dirt. May every principle 
that constitutes the crown of manhood, everything 
that is beautiful and good and true throughout the 
universe, sustaln and encourage you, add make you 
invincible In this conflict of right against wrong, of 
virtue against vice. 

Your elucidation of the rights and limitations of 
Individualism has settled certain notions in my mind 
which have been hitherto In a state of chaos. 

The indivlduallsm that insists on illimitable free- 
dom js sure to end In illimitable license. I have 
never lost sight of the fact, as some of my rational- 
istic friends have done, that the individualism which 
hardens Into isolation Ia a horror and a cures, 

I have felt the freezing influence of this social seg- 

tion, too common among men of advanced 
thonght in Montreal, this apathy and aversion to 
organization, until I have sometimes doubted the 
wisdom that has rendered the churches—in our phi- 
losophy—temples of paganism rather than centres 
of social interconrse and aidas to human happiness. 
Well, the thoughts of thinkers are in a tranuitlon 
state the world over, and I suppose a few genera- 
tions more will hit upou the golden mean 

Your most sincere friend, 
GEO. MARTIN. 


GOODNESS. 


Let us take, In place of the fradulent and super- 
atitions syatem ed Christianity, the simple relig- 
fon of Resson; namely, the worship of love for, faith 
in, and constant practice of pure goodness, so far as 
we are able from time to time to diacern It, each 
one of us endeavoring, by the ald this Rational Relig- 
lon affords, to achieve a blessed immortality for his 
or her own memory, and In that way, and that way 
only, hope to live forever.“ 

GEORGE NATHAN HILL. 


THE JANITOR was as proud as a boy with a new 
pair of red mittens. Some kind soul in Hartford, 
Conu., had forwarded the clus a jaw-bone of a 
shark as a relic to hang on the walls, and he had 
fastened it up between the bear-trap and the coffee- 
mill, and placed under ita sharp teeth the legend: 
Don't bite off more’n you kin chaw.” ‘‘Gem’len,” 
sald Brother Gardner, as he polnted to the legend, 
“de languidge of dat motto am not elegant, but de 
words convey a heap of solid common-sense, an’ we 
doan’ hey to go down ober fo'teen feet to fin de 
moral. De man who bites off more'n he kin chaw 
is g wine to git hisself In an embarrassin’ sityouashun. 
De motto doan’ apply altogeder to de eatin’ of meat 
an’ tatera, It means dat de pusson who wanta to 
fling on gorgeousness hez got to hev de rocka right 
down in his pockets, or fall kerchank in de rosd. It 
applies to de young man on a salary of 88 a week, 
who am courtin’ a gal who kin use up $2 a day an’ 
not half try, It applies to de man who finks he kin 
sell outa ward caucus and deliber de wotes In s 
collar-box. It applies to de man who buys up dele- 
gates an’ depends on de honest voters to push him 
rew. It applies to de chap who salis along de ave- 
new wid de [denh in his head dat all business would 
suddenly stop, In case death took him away.“ Detroit 
Free Presa. j 


Durrne the last year the American Bible Soclety 
has circulated about one million copies of the Bible, 
the Britieh and Foreign Bible Soclety of Scotland 
thirty-six thousand, and other socleties more than 
one million, The total circulation since the forma- 
tion of these Bible societies has been elghty-two 
million by the British and Foreign, thirty-five mill- 
fon by the American, five million by the National 
Bible Soclety of Scotland, and by German societies 
eight million five hundred thousand, while the circu- 
lation of other societies has ralsed the total to about 
one hundred and sixty million coples of the — poeta 
circulated in various tongues by Bible societies during 
the last seventy-five years. 


—ů— d' — 

SHE Was trimming the lamps, and just as a wick 
dropped out of reach her mother heard her exclaim: 
„Oh, the Dickens!” There, there, my child! Why 
will you indalge in such expressions?” Then she 
for the lost wick, and exclaimed: ‘‘Why, 

ma, isn’t that a natural suggestion of Pickwick?” | 
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The following states the experience of a 
successful Bookseller who has advertised in 
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The Index Association, 


Orrios, No. 231 Warn BT., BOSTON, 
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THE INDEX, 


A Paper devoted to Fros and Rational 
Religion. 


D is the object of THE INDEX to give publio 


@iterance to the boldest, most cultivated, and |, 


best matured thought of the age on al 
questions, and to apply it directly to the social 


WILLIAM J. POTTER, New Bedford, Mass, 
WILLIAM H. SPENCER, Haverbill, Mass. 
Mus. E. D. CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Mass, 
@BORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE, London, Eng, 
DAVID H. OLABK, Moreno. Mass, 


Mus. ELIZABETH OADY STANTON, Tens- 
fy, NJ. 


J. L STODDAED, Boston. 

ELIZUE WRIGHT, Boston. 

O. D. B. MILLS, Syracuse, N.Y. 

W. D. Lu SUEUR, Ottawa, Oan. 

BENJ. F. UNDERWOOD, Thorndike, Mass. 
ALBEET WARREN KELSEY, Bt. Louis, Mo, 
JAMES E. OLIVEE, Ithaca, N.Y, 


Nvery Hboralshould subscribe for THE INDEX, 
ae the beat popular exponent of Beligious Liber- 
an. Every Christian mintster, and every think- 
ing chureh-member, should subscribe for it, as 
the clearest, most candid, and most saholarty ax- 
position of the differences between Free Thought 
and Evangelical Obristianity, and as the best 
means of becoming well informed of the argu- 
manta and the movements which the Oh: en will 
haye to meet in the future. 

Almost every number contains a discourse or 
loading article, which alone ta worth the price of 
one year’s subscription, 

Prof. MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, England, tn 
a letter to the Editor published in THE INDEX 
for January 4, 1673, says: That the want of a 
journal entirely devoted to Religion in the widest 
Bense of the word should be felt in Amorica—that 
Fuch a journal ehould haye been started and 30 
powerfully supported by the best minds of your 
Sountry,—ts a good signofthetimes, Thore ia no 
wach journal in England, Franoe, or Germany; 
"hough the number of so-called religious or the- 
@logical periodicals is, aa you know, very large.” 
And later stil] “I read the numbers of your IN- 
DEX with increasing interest.“ 

Bend $3.20 for one year, inclading postage, or 
70 oante for three mouths on trial. 


AdArces THE INDEX, 
No. 331 Washington Street, Enston. 


PUBLICATIONS/|TNDEX TRACTS./] 


OF THE 


FREE 
RELIGIOUS 
ASSOCIATION. 


Freedom and Fellowship in Rolig" 
fom, A volume of ten essays upon 
ulative and practical problems of religion, 

amuel Longfellow, 


by D. A, asson. 

Samuel Johnson, John Welss, W. J. Patter, 

F. E. Abbot, O. B. thingham, J. W. 
T. é n, and Mrs. 


E. D. Chen: sand extracts from Addresses 
aldo Emerson, Lucretia Mott, 
Bartol, Wendell 


Howe, and others,—all given 
on the platform of Free gi g 
sociation. Price (reduced) $1.60. 


“One purpose of this volume ts to give an 
answer to the question, What Is the mean- 
ing of the Free Religious Association” 7 


of Sixth Annual Mest- 

„ 18738. Oontainn essays by Samuel 
on on “Freedom in Religion,” and b. 

John Weiss on “Religion in Freedom," wi 

addresses by Wm. O. Gannett, Robert Dale 

Owen, T. W. n, Samuel Longfel- 

low, J. 8. Thomson, F. B. Abbot, and Lu- 

oretia Mott. 

A of Seventh Annual 
— 874. Contains verbatim re- 
ports of dent Frothin 
on “The Validity of the 
Platform,” of Dr. Bartol's ess 
Beligious 8 of the Timos,” of Rabbi 
Bonneschein’s ge on “Reformed Joda- 
lam statements by Messrs. 

Oaithrop, Abbot, a and Sieginson o their re- 

spective a towards Christian! 

oe -Ohristian,” antiObristian” and N- 

Beoreta- 


tra-Obristian,”— er with the 
rya Annual Report, and letters from Kesh- 
ub Ohunder Sen, Frederick Donglsas, and 


D. A. Wasson. 


Procecdi or Eighth Annual 
Meet 1875. Oontains Essays by 
Wm. O. Gannett, on „The Present Oon- 
structive Tendencies in Religion,” and d. 
Francis Abbot, on “Oonstraction an 

on,” and addresses 


Ohas. 
ham, B. F. Under“ 
E. 8. Morse. 


of Ninth Annual Meet 


Pro 
ing, 1876. Contains a full abstract of 
the Interesting 


usan H. Wixon and 
Rev. Savage; 


fellow, on “the Relation ion 
to Churches,’ with the addresses that fol- 
lowed it by Prof. Feliz Adler, Rev. Henry 

7 Rev. Brooke Herford, and John 
bag — with letters from Judge 
Dos, . Joseph Cook, and others, invited 


and T. W. ; and 
reporta of the Executive Committes, Troas- 
urer, oto. 

Any one of the above pamphlets of "Pro 
o mes“ sent to any address for Five 
cents received in postage stamps; and more 
at the same rate, Sold also for Five cents 
at the office. 


Proceedings of Elevesth Annual 
r 1878. Contains oansys b 
T. B. Wakeman, Esq., on “The Religion of 
ee A and by Wm. H. Spencer, on 
“The Religion of Bu aturaliam,—wbhy 
it should be disorganized and how ft may 
be done“; addresses by O. B, Frothing- 
bam, Geog William Curtis, Mias Anna 0, 
Garlin, . Clara Neymann, Maurice 
Ellinger, and a poem by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Oakes Smith; eleventh annual report of 
the Executive Committee, Treasurer, etc, 
Price 40 cts.; package of four or more, 25 
cts, each, 

For series of important Tracts see last 


page or THE INDEX, 


These publications are for sale at the office 
of the Free Religions Association, 231 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. The Annual Reporta 
for 1868 and 1871 cannot be supplied, and the 
supply of others previous to that of 1872 Is 
quite limited and at spocial rates. Orders 
by mail may be addressed ‘Free Religions 
Association, 21 Washington Street, Boston, 


Mass.“ 
WM. J. ForrER, Seo. F. R. A. 


' | No. Truths for the Times, by F. E. 


Abbot, contains the ‘Fifty Affirmations” 
and “Modern Principles.” MR. CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of The Origin of Bpe- 
cica,” says, in a latter to the editor not orig- 
inally intended for publication, but subse- 
quently authorized to be used: “T have now 
read ‘TRUTHS FOR THE Trmzs,' and I admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almost every word.” New Edition. Prica 
10 cents; 12 copies 51.00. 


No. 3.—Fear of the Living God, by 0. 
B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
acter of the popular notiona of God, and 
presents conceptions of him taat are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Edl- 
tion. Price 8 conta; 12 copies 60 cents. 


No. 3.—Locture on the Bible, by the Rev. 
Charles Voten, of England, is an over- 
whelming demonstration of the imperfeo- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testaments. New Edition. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies $1.00. 


No. 4.—Ohristian Propagandiam, by F, 
F. Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 
oostliness, and Inefficiency of the System 
of Foreign Missions, Full of Figures, Facts, 
and Interesting Extracts, Price 10 cents; 
14 copies $1.00. 


No. 5.—“God in the Constitution,“ by 
Rev. Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
ed States Constitution. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies $1.00, 


No.6.—“The Sabbath,’ by Parker Pills- 
bury, denounces Babbatarian superstition. 
New Edition. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
$1.00. 


No. 1—“Compulsory Education,” by 
F. E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure it an education. Price 5 
cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No. 8.—The Present Heaven, by O. B. 
Frothingbam, treats of a subject that in- 
terests everybody, New Edition, Price 5 
cents; 12 coploa 50 cents. 


No. b. -The Ohristias Amondmont, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous charac- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Eyvan- 
geélical Obristian Cresd in the U. B. Consti- 
tution. Price 5 cents; 13 copies 50 cents. 


No.10,—The Impeachment of Christi- 
anity, by F. E. Abbot. Fifth Ten Thou- 
sand, Sent for fres distribution to ony on 
who wil distribute te, im packages of from 
five to one hundred copies. 


No. U The God of Science, by F. E. Ab- 
bot, attempts to show the real influences of 
modern science upon the idea of God. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies $1.00. 


No, 13.—Is Homanism Real Obristian- 
ity? Two essays by Francis W. Newman 
and F. E. Abbot. Price 10 cents; 13 copies 
$1.00, 


No. 18.—On the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prof. F. W. Newman, of England, analyzes 
the Christian conception of Heaven. Price 

b cents; 12 copies 80 cents, 


No. 16.— A Study of Religion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion is incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that a new conception 
of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
sistent with absolute Freedom of Thonght, 
and independent even of belief in God, is 
the necessary condition of the perpetuity 
of Religion among men. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies 61.00. 


No. 16.—-The Battle of Syracuse, Two 
Essays by Rev. James Freeman Clarke, 
D. D., and F. E. Abbot discussing the Au- 
thority of Christianity, Price 10 cents; 12 
copies for $1.00. Address 


THE INDEX, 231 WASEINGTONSTREET, 
Boston, Mass, 
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THE INDEX, 
A Weekly Journal 


DEVOTED TO 


FREE RELIGION. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
INDEX ASSOOIATION, 


aT 
No. 921 Washington Street, Boston. 


EDITOR: 
FRANOIS ELLING WOOD ABBOT, 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTORS: 


W. J. POTTER, New Bedford, Mass. 

W. H. SPENCER, Haverhill, Mass. 

Maus, E. D. CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAEE, England. 

DAYID RH. CLARE, Florence, Mass. 

Mrs, ELIZABETH CADY 8TANTON, Tena- 
fly, N. J. 
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ELIZUR WEIGHT, Boston. 
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W. D. Ls SUEUR, Ottawa, Can. 

BENJ. F. UNDERWOOD, Thorndike, Mass. 

ALBERT WARREN KELSEY, Bt. Louis, Mo- 

JAMES E. OLIVER, Ithaca, N. T. 


THE INDEX aims— 


To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion: 

To foster a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual: 

To substitate knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, trath for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, cathoticity 
for bigotry, love for hate, humanitarianiam 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relg- 
ion shall take the place of dogmatism and 
ecclesiasticism throughout the world, and 
whon the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
public activities. 


In addition to its general objects, the prac 
tical object to which THE INDEX ia special- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THB 
LIBERALS OF THE OOUNTEY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and con- 
sistent secularization of the political and ed- 
ucational institutions of the United States. 
The Ohurch must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people. The last 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of theseveral States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitation, 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make a united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organises 
agreat NATIONAL PARTY OF FEEEDOM. 
Let every one who believes in this movement. 
give itdirect aid by belping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATUBES. 


The publication of a valuable leading ps- 
per or essay of a thoughtful character, in 
each Issue, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will con- 
tinne to be furnished by the well-known em- 
inent writers who have already done so mach 
to give to THE INDEX its present high 
position, Other Interesting correspond- 
enoo, communications, extracts from valus- 
dle books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as circumstances shall render possible, 


AGENTS. 
Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city and town throughout the coun- 
try. The most liberal terms are offered. 


TERMS, 


The price of THE INDEX is Three Dol- 
lars s yoar, payable in advance; and 39 
cents postage for the year; and at the 
same rate for shorter periods. All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender's risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 
ter,or post-office money order. The name. 
with address in full, must be acoompantied 
with the money In each case, 


Address THE INDEX, 
No, 231 Wasbington Street, Boston. 
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Tio Newton, 
Adventures of i of Pi . 
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The V! ians, 
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(HEAP, HEALTHFULHOMES| A CHEAP OFFER. FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIA- SINGLE BOUND VOLUMES 


in Tennesses, Address WARREN SMITH, 
Flat Rock, Lewis Co., Tenn. 


TO BOOK-BUYERS. 
the fine list of POPU- 

tə aide of this 

BOOK NOT IN 


will be farnished to ord 
Address THE INDEX, 231 Washington St., 
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"Bent, mt, Dy 
Weah. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY—Pnice 
TWOPENOE. 


THE SECULAR REVIEW, 


Eprrzp BY CHARLES WATTS. 


is the 
„ and each week has 
ogical, Social, Sci- 
entific, and Political Sense. Its distinc- 
tive features are the advooacy of Construc- 
and the dissemination of 
useful Information on all questions which 
Affect the welfare of the People. Letters 
are inserted in its “OPEN COLUMN” from all 
whoa are courteous in the expreasion of their 
+ while a o a spacial department is allotted 
for" OTES AND QUEBIES.’ 
ne Contributors to the SECULAR RE. 
VIEW comprise the principal advocates of 
Beoularism, including ita founder, G. J. 
Holyoake, 


OnARLESs Warts, Publisher 
84 Fleet Street, London, K. O. 


ESTABLISHED 1846. 


DINING; 
ROOMS: 


FOB 


LADIES and GENTLEMEN, 
23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


BOOMS to LET by the DAY OR WEEK. 


Goon PHOTOGRAPHS 


or 
O. B. FROTHINGHAM, 


T. W. HIGGINBON, 
W. J. POTTER, 
W. H. SPENCER, 
F. W. NEWMAN, 
CHAS. VOYBEY, 
A. W. STEVENS, 
R. H. RANNEY, 
F. B. ABBOT, 


Are now tor sale at the office of THE INDEX, 
and will be mailed postpaid to any address 
on receipt of price. Single Photographs, 35 
oents cach; cemplete Bet of Nine Photo- 
graphs, $1.50. 
Address, THE INDEX, 
No, W Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


THE 
Popular Science Monthly. 
CONDUCTED BY 


E. L. and W. J. YOUMANS. 


Containing N ona inte ar- 
ticles and abetracts of icles, „ 80 
lected, and Illustrated, fa the pens of the 

aclentific men of different countries; 
accounts of important scientific discoveri: esj 
— a lication of science to the pres 
e latest views put forth conce maing 
nanira peame by savants of the highes' 
autho: 

Fe ls an tamructioe Gal — 

aa 82 ls continually increasing 


Tun 2 —— 3 is now a 


ably enlarged, beobaalng pages, audi x 


tsoue for 

8 „ It is ä e on 
clear e,and, when necossary to further 
—— . e ideas of the writer, — Ulus- 


— Five dollars per annum; or, fifty 
cents per number. 
2 280 7 five will be sent to any address 
or $29. r annum. 

TEE POLOLAR Bomxos MoNTALY and AP- 
PLETONS' JOURNAL, together, $7.00 per an- 
num ato fah prica price, $8.00). 

umea begin May and November of 


7 Soy * 
may begin al any 
We glad to send our Periodical Ost- 
ELR 8 on NECO. Poi 
O., PUB: 


LISHEES, 
$51 Broadway, New York. 


8, | A 


now ready tional P.O. 0. Ordet payable to Francis 


A COMPLETE SET of INDEX TRAOTS, 
from No. 1 to 15 Inclusive, will be mailed to 
any on the prepayment of 80 CENTS. 

Address THE INDEX, 
No, 351 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


T HE INDEX 
- IN ENGLAND. 


THE INDEX will 41 
to Bay part of a m on oe — © 


eee nt Fifteen 
. For Half Tear, Eight Shillings. 
d be b 
wood Ab 
re toms THE INDEX, 
331 Washington Street, Boston, U. B. A. 


M. J. SAVAGE’S NEW NOVEL, 
Bluffton, 


Describing in a very interesting way the 
processes of mental evolution by which a 
young Orthodox minister becomes radical. 
Emo. Price 61.80. 

Also, by the same author, 


The Religion of Evolution: 


“An exposition of religion in the light of 
the most advanced science, A brave and 
réverent thinker.“ London Inquirer. Price 
$1.50, Addresa THE INDEX, 231 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston. 


NORTHERN LITERATURE 
AND ART ROOMS 


— immediately be opened in Boston by 


Miss Marie A. Brown, for the purpose 
fal prod due > prominence to the many beanti- 
4 of Sweden, Norway, Fin- 


rand Denmark, comprisiog the liter- 
E, pSr- 


traits, and patneln “and statuary of "the 
most celebrated 

„Booms“ will be aopant in all their = 
polntments attractive resort for all 


art-loving people and purcharers. 

That it may become an international af- 
fair, Miss Brown invites all Americans and 
Scandinavians who are interested in the en- 

rise, and wish it success, to ald her ef- 
fo by subscribing the sequis, fund. 
— — 710 00 for: hich ä 

au 6 ‘or w 

a poem by Runeberg, and a full set of Ths 
seine Stories, six historical novels by 
Topelius as tranalased. and published by 
hor, wil be sent them in return, as they are 


MARIE A, BROWN, 
P.O Box 900, Bowron, Mass. 


RADICAL LIBERAL LECT-| 


By B. F. Underwood, 


Fos THE FALL AND WINTER OF 1678-0. 


I. The Theory of Evolution. 

The Philosophy of oy ee 

4. The Genesis and Nature of Eeligion. 

. Modern Scientific Materialism. 

8. Natural Selection versus Design in Nat- 


12. os the Vagaries 


18. Woman: Her Past and Present; Her 
hts and Wrongs. 
14. 5 Revivals: Their Oauses and 
— 


18. Ancion: 3 Egypt: Its Lawn, Customs and 
19. The French — Its Oauses and 


. Orimes an ad Orne! ities of Zu 
N. 9 and other Myr pam —— 


Materialism owed. 
. Paine the Pioneer of Fresthought in 
America. 


. 4 4 5 Answor to the question, “If 
not Christianity, What?” 
aL 1 ＋ To what Extent has it 
Helped or Hindered Civilization? 
. Jesus: All that is Known and what is 
Guessed about 


t Him 

. A True Man Better than a True Christian. 

N. Judaism and 8 Outgrowths of 
Preéxistent Heathenls: 

28. Bolence versus the Bible. 

. The Origin and History of the Bible. 
(From one to six lectures. 

8. The Fh a Unhistorical and Un- 

e. 

81. Evidences gor the Divinity of the Bible 

Examin 


. = aoe ed by the Facts 
ta. Popolar , ‘Objections to Liberaliam Con- 
dered, 
For terms, etc., address 
B. F. UNDERWOOD, 
THORNDIKE, Mass, 


Bend to Office at 311 Washington Bt. Bon, Mass., 
TRACTS. 


I. TAXATION OF CHURCH PROFEETY, by 
James Parton. 5 ota.; ten, 50 Gta. 
one hundred, $1.50. 

I. Tas BIBLE ap Sormnos, by John Weins. 


III. Tas Symrarar oy RA, by T. W. 
Higginson. Enlarged edition. 


for 


IV. TA mamma, by Theodore Par- 
ker. Never before published. 


v. Tas FU SOHO Un ron, as under- 
Amaan 


(Bibop oguata) an d by a Liberal 
— u en (F.E. — 1 
and 20, 1876.) 


Vi. How Baact Ws Kurp SUNDAY? An 


. day in the — 

9 4. re ve * 

7. Obar P „ 

Minot J. Savage, Charles E. tt, 
and d. Gannett. 


Nos. IL, III., IV., V., VI., 10 ota. each; ten 
for 60 ¢ts.; one bun „45. 


nas" AED REVELATION, 3 W. J. Potter. 
6 ots. (Ten for 80 cts.: ons hundred, 
$1.50.) 
Proom=epites OF THE F. R. A. ANNUAL 
Musringé for 1873. "78, 74. , I, and 
TT, five cts. each; 1878, forty cts. each, 


Faxuxepom ND FELLOWSHIP IN RELIGION, 
A volume of essays and addreeses repre- 
senting the F. R. A. platform. $1.50. 


LINTE RES TIN G 


NEW BOOKS 
Fer Radical Thinkers. 


BIBLE FOR LEARNERS. ak Dr. 
„Hort. Professor ne: Amsterdam, Dr, 


THE BIBLE OF Min P 


John W. 
Obadwick. Containing the results 


a e 7 Futare ite; a ite: ns tad A npon 


Religious x 
By. Frederic 1 Axley, 
James Stephen, Tara Aelhonrns, Canon 


Parry, the . of St. 2 Duke of Argyii. 
and others, 163 pages. co $1.25. 


THE GHOSTS; tAbecty of Man, Woman, and 
Obild, ots. By Ovi, B. G. Ingersoll (bie tent 
lectures), 322 . THE 
pah eto., same style. 253 pagos. 


One of the classics of Liberalism. 


mY or R n 


Henry Thomae Backle, Bow 

Weco n, 1 volumes. 1?mo. Cloth, $4.50. 
fart the neatest edition published ot this 
hich the publishers have added 8388 
0 Ee al mention. It u of incalculable valne to 


SUPERNATURAL RELIG ITON, An zin: 
into 3 of Dt 

Ser ha tre from the faria ech Raion. 
© large Dem N voloms oth JA 

Halt Oalf, AEA WII bo wady Matech 30. 
This Edition is complete, em) the only rewlsed 
and corrected American Eaton. with —— 
Boston Edition gelle et 51259, api the Eng- 
ib eerie at 1 thie edition ons- 

the price of any oth 


THE REJON JETER STOIOS. * Fred 
iland. Cloth, isms, Bi pp. 
Price 12 


A thoroughly accurate. well cless'fied, and 
valuable of the Btoic sanchin in tn Bhs 
losophy, ethics, and sane Pein 
fine of th as yet No 


better book on the subject can be found 
A — g 


An vias and candid book. 

Any of the above-named books sent, post-paid, 
on receipt of price, Address THE INDEX, 22 
Washington Street, Boston. 


OF THE INDEX 
1871, 1872, 1874, 1876, 1 

ind 1878 (Vols. 2, . $7.8 oan be furnished 
on application at ice. PRI 
umes for 1871 and 1873, 2252 — ia or 
1874, 1875, 1876, 1877, 1878, Bent by ax- 

ress at the e puroaser’s expense. Address 
EHE IND INDEX, Ei Washington Street, Boston. 
T HE 


INDEX AS AN 


ADVERTISING MEDIUM, . 


Testimony af one who Aas tried it, 


Fionwnoe, lows, Jan. 5, 1878. 
THE INDEX is the bes s 
medium whioh I baye ted ee 

E. G. WALKER. | 


PUBLICATIONS 


OF TEE 


NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE 
OF AMERICA. 


1. Equat Rare IN RELIGION. 
an Histo: 


Can berals 
n 110 4, 1076, with — 
says by n 28 B. F. 
Und and oth 6 Consti- 
tation of the National Liberal 
List of Charter Members, etc., eto. 
— PP. 190. Cloth, $1.00; paper, TS 
cents, 

2. Se AS ra TO * 5 PROPLE oF 


delp Jul 1158. E — — — 
deiphin, Jak A Extracta from rom Letters 
7 the Liberal League; eto. 
eae for grataitons distribution 
— copies, 8 cts.; 10 88 P: 
„ , $ 
50 copies, 18 ota.; 100 copies, 1. 

8. Pe ron Nn - hy E ALL. 
Con: the N. L. L. Platform and 
Resoluti » Oct. 
— 187, full — 2 how to 
Spa’ ott copes Wa 1 

ee cop! 
for gta WMS.” This’ aer cannot be 
furnished at ö 


ADDRESS 


National Liberal League of America 


231 Was moro BT., Boron. 


FEOTHINGHAM’S WORKS. 


THE RELIGION OF HUMANITY. An Ex 
aay, Edition—Revised, Price $1.5. 
“Nobody can perase this book without re- 

po tng be for the Ba i gone and 


biin 55 tha 12 for te ese a 
miik: — 


sincere book, the work of 
xp Sur 
ous atyic. Boston Globe, k 
THE CHILD'S BOOK OF RELIGION. For 
Sunday-schools and Homes. Price $1.09. 
THE SAFEST OREED, Arp 
OOURSES. Imo, Cloth, $1.50. 
Not “food for babes,” but full of 
tion for earnest and d thoughtful = 


STORIES FROM THE LIPS OF THE 
— With Frontispiece. Cloth, 


“The Parables are so re-told as to absorb 
the attention of the reader,and to fasten 
upon the mind what the writer iter believes to 
have been the impression the Savior meant 
to convey. bet ya and thought a su- 


r an interest alfke 
peta Bons Herald (Methodist). S 


BTORIES OF THE PATRIARCHS. With 

Frontispiece. Cloth, $1.00. 

“A work of culture and taste; it will be 
welcome f manhood 8 aod vee 4 —— 
lessons o ood e sim guage 

child. A gpringfisld Repubtioan. 


ofa 


BELIEFS OF THE UNBELIEVERS. A 
Lecture. 12mo, Cloth, §1.00. 


| ZER LAE OT TIEUDORS PARKER. * 


With Portrait, $3,00. 


The New Tork Tribune closes a zo onde 
half column review of This book b; y saying: 
“It holds up a —— 10 specimen of ro- 

bust manliness whose form and lineaments 
dan be studied with equal advantage by 
friend and foe." 


i CRADLE OF THE CHRIST. A 
in Primitive Christianity instratin the 
rime importance of the A Idea in 
e New Testament, as the key to the de- 
velopment of Christianity from Judaism 
Ostavo, Bs tb, 81.78. 


Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 
THE INDEX 21 Washington St., Boston. 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars a Year. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Copies Seven Cente. 


VOLUME 10. 


BOSTON, MA88., THURSDAY, JUNE 26, 1879. 


WHOLE No. 496 


LIBERAL LEAGUE PLATFORM 


For the Presidential Election of 1880, 
ADOPTED AT ROCHESTER, N. v., OOT. 26, 1877. 


le BATION OF OHUBOH ABD rar, to be 
y —.— by amendment of the United States Constitu- 


murta. 
DOATION THE BAU OF UNIVERSAL 
UBLIO: to be tosd 


without a elementary education. 
* 2 B. de nomination of candidates upon the above 
listform was to a future Congress of the Na- 
Fional Liberal 6. 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDM ENT 


PROPOSED 46 A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
FIHST AMENDMENT TO THE U. s. CONSTITUTION. 


ABTIOLS 1. 


Suorron 1.—Netther Co: nor any State shall make 


any ting an establishment of religion, or favor- 
ing = p ouias form of religion, or prohibiting the 
exoroise thereof; or permitting in any degree 2 


religious 
bodies; or abridging the freed 
orof the press, or the right of people peace- 
ly to assemble and to petition the Government for a ro- 


onditien offragé, or as a qualification to any office or 
— lie Ad b No person shall ever be de- 
prived of any of his or her rights, privileges or capacities, 
alified for the performance of public or pri- 

one evidence in 

uence of iog opinions 


Sporon 3.—Neither the United States, nor sar Sia, 


tory, municipality, or any oivil di an to 
oe Torrion, Walter; any tax, or make any F grant, or 


MOTION ngress 
various provisions of this Article by appropriatelegisiation, 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 


1. We demand — 175 — agri mer — 

toperty a no longer be exemp m n. 
EN Ye eee 

in navy an an 
prisons, asylums, and all other institutions supported by 
public money, shall be discontinued. 

3. We demand that all public 2 — for educe- 
cional and charitable tations of a sectarian character 
aball conse. 

& We demand that all ous services now sustained 
by the government shall be lished; and 66; ly that 
the une of the Bible in the public schools, whether ostensi- 
Diy as & text-book or svowedly sa s book of religious wor- 
«hip, shall be prohibited. 

5. We demand that the 1 by the President of 
the ited States or by the Governors of the various States, 
nf all religious fosti and fasts shall wholly coase. 
omand that the judicial oath in 


San are eet yen 
oman t ws y or joro- 
Ing the observance of Bunday as the Sabbath shall be re- 


ò demand that all laws looking to the enforcement of 
“4 Gareuen™ n be abrogated, and that all laws 
shali be conformed © — uirementa of natural morality, 
* hts, an iberty. 

1 thet’ not only in the Constitutions of the 
United States and of the several States, but also in the 
administration of the same, no privilege or ad- 
be found- 
od and enen stared on a purely sedular basis; and that 

tever changes a rove necessary 
— OY, Aeli and promptly made. 


‘The above is the platform of Tam INDEX, 20 far as the 
editor is individually concerned. But no other reon,and 
eee ee 

t his or *xplic: . 
wie * * PRANCIS R. ARKOT. 


SIFTINGS, 


‘“Wispom,” it has been said, “is like the belress 
of the novel, who Is at first courted only for her 
wealth, but whom the fortune-hunter learns after- 
wards to love for herself alone.“ 

THE piscussIon on the Pocassst Tragedy, by 
L. K. Washburn, recently published In Tae INDEZ, 
has been put into tract form, and may be had by 
addressing L. K. Washburn, Revere, Maas. Price 
5 cents. 

Ir sezme that Dr. Dillinger has refused the over- 
tures of Leo XIII. to return to Rome, the rumors to 
the contrary notwithstanding. When informed that 
„There ls s new pope in the Vatican,” Döllinger 
replied: Ah yes, a new popa, but the old papacy!“ 

Tue Rev. Jo CHADWICE thinks that If Free- 
man could have worked ten honra a day and had 
good food and a set of Dickens’ or Waverley Novela to 
rest the Bible with, gone less to prayer- meetings 
and more to plays and dances, he would not have 
thought of choosing for his model an Arab shelk 
who, if he ever lived, died several thousand years 
ago.” 

Ir 18 ASTONISHING how things get turned round 
in this world. A society has been formed in New 
York of moderate drinkers, for the avowed purpose 
of promoting temperance. The moderate drinker 
has been regarded one of the principal obstacles to 
the progress of the temperance reform; and we 
confess that we are still old-fashioned enough to be- 
lleve that the moderate stands the first chance of 
becoming an immoderate one. 

THE NEW LAW permitting women to vote on 
school boards In Boston requires that the voter shall 
be a tax-payer and regietered In her husband’s name. 
Mrs. Lucy Stone Blackwell objects to the latter 
qualification, and hence was denied the privilege of 
such registration a few days since. While we recog- 
nize the justice of the stand which Mrs, Blackwell 
takes, we regret exceedingly that one so eminently 
fitted for the fullest exercise of the elective franchise 
should be deprived of it through this filmsy re- 
striction. ` 

INTERESTING EXERCISES were held by the Sunday- 
school of the Parker Memorial Society of this city, in 
memory of Mr. Garrison, on the Sunday succeeding 
hisdecease. Addresses were given by J. M. Buffum of 
Lynn and Robert J. Wolcot, life-long friends and co- 
laborers of Mr. Garrison, and by Sidney Morse, F. H. 
Hinckley, and others. In the course of his remarks 
Mr, Buffum said that in the abolition days he was 
generally referred to as "Nigger Buffum.“ but now 
his townspeople seemed eager to bestow upon him 
any honor in the gift of the community. Mr. 
Buffum ls at present serving a third term as mayor 
of the city of Lynn, Similar exercises to the above 
were conducted by the Sunday-echool of the Free 
Congregational Soclety of Florence, Mass. 

AN ORGANIZATION has recently been effected at 
Seymour, Indiana, with the following bond of mem- 
bership: Declaration. We, the undersigned, In 
order to promote investigation, to search out truth, 
to dissipate error and superstition, and also the better 
to promote the well-being of ourselves, our fellows, 
and the creatures about us, organize Into a society 
to be called The Southern Indiana Association of 
Homanitarians and Freethinkers, Articles of As- 
sociation: 1. The object of this Association is to do 
good, to search for and reveal trath, and to unmask 
error, to do good to every creature, to search for 
truth everywhere, to unmask error In whatever dis- 
guise it may be found. 2. Any person of good moral 
character who is willing to investigate, and listen 
and yield to reason, is eligibla to membership.“ 
About fifty names are appended to this ‘‘declara- 
ton,“ which gives the enterprise a vigorous and 
hopeful beginning. 


Tue MeTHopIsT ministers were in a good deal of 
a dilemma at their Monday meeting in Boston, after 
the death of Mr. Garrison, as to how to act in respect 
to the event. It was, of course, impossible not to 
make some reference to one who, even while living, 
had been crowned In so large a degree with a due 
meed of honor and reverence for bis disinterested 
labors. At length, after a protracted dehate, It wan 
decided by a vote of an almost equal division to yield 
the points of objection, and concede to him the title 
of a Christian. The question naturally arises, If he 
were not a Christian, would it be worth while to try 
to be one? When Wilberforce, the great English 
anti-slavery reformer, was asked what he had been 
doing for the salvation of his soul while pursuing 
his labors for the slave, he replied that he had been 
so absorbed In serving the slave that he had almost 
forgotten he had a soul to save. Perhaps if Garri- 
son had thought more of his soul and leas of the 
blava he might have been as good a Christian as 
those who now ait in jadgment upon him, 

It 18 ANNOUNCED that twelve Indians have ar- 
rived at Lee, Mass., from the Hampton Institute, 
Virginia, to be educated. We confess we have not 
great faith in efforta to impart the higher educatlon 
to our aborigines. It does not seem a very practical 
undertaking to try to make them gentlemen and 
scholars, We are aware that very encouraging results 
are reported in this direction. But it seems to us, 
nevertheless, that the most urgent need In respect 
to them at present is elementary instruction in 
civilization, In farming, handicraft, and rudimen- 
tary knowledge. They need persons to go among 
them, not to convert them to any sectarian faith, but 
for these simple missionary labors. Then they need 
protection from swindling government contractors and 
traders, and especially from the traffic among them 
in whiskey and tobacco,—in fact, the various forms of 
vice and immorality to which they have been too 
long exposed. And above all they need removal 
from contiguous relation to a body of men whose 
chief business and pride in life is to slay human 
beings, and who are, beyond doubt, in no small de- 
gree accountable for the misdeeds of these untutored 
people. 

THE CALL of the Rev. Robert Collyer to New 
York is an event of considerable interest to church- 
goers in that city. The fortunes of the society 
over which he will be settled have been somewhat 
peculiar. Two of its ministers went back on it in 
succession, The Rev. Dr. Osgood, during whose 
pastorate the present elegant church-edifics was 
built, after twenty-five years as 4 Unitarian minister, 
—quite long enough it might have been supposed to 
become confirmed in his posltion,—suddenly slipped 
Unitarian simplicity for Episcopalian robes and 
“holy orders. The Rev. Mr. Hepworth chose Con- 
gregationaliam. The Rev. W. R. Alger, an elegant 
rhetorician now of Denver, Col., was, for two or three 
years, its next preacher. The church has long been 
burdened with an enormous debt which has recently 
been lifted, rendering its prospect in this respect 
much better. It is not likely to become alarmingly 
radical under any circumstances. Its antecedents 
tend to ally it with the conservative wing of the de- 
nomination; and Mr. Collyer has passed the period 
of life when he is likely to undergo any marked in- 
tellectual transition. He is in pretty nearly equal 
favor with both extremes of Unitarianism. Indeed, 
he belongs to that large class of ministers in the 
Christian Church at the present time who have got 
entirely outside of thcir logical connections without 
being aware of it. Bat In any event, so long as 
there are church-going people and preachers, we 
congratulate the society that has the good fortune 
to possess the gifted ministrations of the broad and 
genial nature and the bright and eloquent genius of 
Robert Collyer. 
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RESOLUTIONS 


Adopted at the Formation of the National 
Liberal League of America, Syracuse, 
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Wuenreas, The Con of the National Liberal 

, assembled at Syracuse, October 26 and 27, 
1878, to which we were delegates, was 5 
divided into two parties, one favoring total repeal, 
and the other opposed to such repeal, of certain laws 
of the United States relating to the circulation of 
obecene literature; and , 

Waereas, The whole 7 was, by the prop- 
osition of the majority and the consent of the minor- 
ity, dropped from the consideration of the present 
Congress; and 

WHEREAS, The su nent nomination and elec- 
tion of the chief executive officers for the ensuing 

, including the President, were made by the ma- 
Jority dependent upon thelr oy mee opinion on the 
question which had been thus disposed of, to the sur- 
prise and deep disappointment of the minority; and 

WHEREAS, The minority cannot but this 
action of the majority as a breach of falth and an 
unjust act toward the minority; therefore, 

Resolved, That we, the undersigned, protest nat 
the animus, sims, and results of auch proc i 
and hereby withdraw from the session of the Con- 
gross, to take such action as we may in the future 

eem advisable. 

Resolved, That we believe that the existing United 
States laws nst obscenity need to be reformed 
and amended, being now in seyeral particulars 
oppressive In the modes of administration and inthe 

nalties; yet we are in favor of proper laws, b 

tate and National Governments, against the publi- 
cation and circulation of obscene literature, tending 
to corrupt the morals of youth. 

The following names were subscribed to the above 
resolutions ;— 
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Anniversary Lecture 


BEFORE THE SOCIETY OF ETHICAL OCULTUBE, NEW YOBE, 
MAY 11, 1879. 


BY FELIX ADLER, Pa. D. 


And so the year’s end has come. Now do the 
breezes of spring blow around us! Now does Nature 
once more her rich carpet in grove and field! 
ow do the white and golden blossoms appear upon 
the trees! The graceful willows wave their branches 
to us, and soon the volce of the nightingale will be 
heard melodious in the bushes, “Away, away!“ 
erles the soul, into fresh, green Nature.” There 
are the proper surroundings amid which to recuper- 
ate the faded strength. ere the jaded brain will 
drink in new sap, new vigor. There you will listen 
to mightler ethical preachings than ever fell from the 
lips of man—the sermon of the stars and of the 
mountains and of the storms. There, if you wish 
to practise P you may mingle your voices with 
ae voices of the ＋ pron and — the rere nad oi 
6 booming surges boundless ses, as they rise 
—— to magnify and pralse the grandeur of the 
universe, 

We have deemed it necessary to suspend the ex- 
ercises of this society during s considerable portion 
of the year,—not that the practical relief-work of our 
society will on that account suffer or come to a 
stand-still ; all thro the heated season, our diatrict 
nurse who is now go! ng the rounde of the homes of 
the poor, striving to alleviate pain, to combat foul- 
ness, to beat off death from the bedside of the 
sick, will continue to proceed upon her errand of 
mercy and charity. All through the year, with the 
exception only of a brief spell when the intense and 


almost torrid aun glares upon the streets of this 
gwel city, our kindergarten will keep o its 
doors and gather its merry troops of happy e 


that make Its halle so pleasant aresort. But the or- 
dinary exercises of our society must be suspended. 
We do not come hither as many persons go to thelr 
charches, holding the mere act of going to be merito- 
rious, believing that this will ingratlate them with 
the Deity, thinking that, as a visit to the house of an 
acquaintance is considered a mark of attention and 
is well recelved, so that a visit to the house of God is 
considered a mark of attentlon and is recorded in 
favor of the visitor in the great account-book. We 
come hither solely for the purpose of gaining certain 
mutual benefits; we wish to contemplate in common 
certain great problems; we wish to take in common 
resolutions for the higher life; we wish to feel, each 
of us, that inspiration which comes to the individual 
soul from the sense of being united with others in 
the effort to realize some exalted p To this 
end, the latter part of the fall, the winter, the open- 
ing spring anffice; this period of time la sufficient for 
the hearers,—it is more than sufficient for the 


8 er. If at least he is to be a constant learner, 
if he Is to constantly extend his knowledge, to recon- 
sider from time to time hia opinions, to deepen and 
solidify hia conyictions,—if in thie sense he is to be 
a conatant learner (and only one who is this can be 
a true teacher),—then it is imperatively necessary 
that a season of protracted rest be granted him In 
which he may ward off the intrusions and the In- 
vasions of the world and consecrate a happy and 
longed-for lelsure to the task of inward gro and 
epiritual renovation, 

The fact that this release ia not commonly granted 
to the ministera of the churches is one reason, 
among others, why we find that so many of them 
are utterly exhausted in body before they have 
reached the middle stage of life, and their nerves 
unstrung, and why even those who begin their ca- 
reer with considerable intellectual ability become in 
the course of time shallow, feeding upon themselves 
for want of replenishing nourishment fram without; 
and such essence of thought as remalns in their 
utterances la too often diluted In a flood of watery 
phraseology, > 

We need, therefore, a pause, and on this account 
to-day will be the last Sunday of our year’s meetings. 
It is the last Sunday also, friends, which we shall 
2 together in Standard Hall; and the fact that 
this is so recalla to my mind reminiscences which 
yes will pardon me for lingering over a moment be- 
‘ore we separate. 

When we first began to collect in this hall, the 
prospects were by no means certain, the difficalties 
were by no means small. Here was a new principle 
wishing to strike root in American soll; here was a 
new mode of emotional life which offered itself to 
the acceptance of men. Mark you, the design was 
of the broadest, the ambition bold some thought it 
bordered on the verge of audacity. It was not a new 
sect we wished to found, not a new soclety we 
wished to add to other societies; but we were up- 
borne by the conviction that not since the year one 
of our era, not since eighteen hundred years ago 
when Christianity was born, has there been so im- 
portant a turning-point In the affalre of men as there 
s In this generation. We belleva that a revolutlon, 
th a peaceable one, is being consummated. We 
saw that sclence has effectaally changed the basia of 
life; and, while few men have truly and honesti 
confessed to themselves whither sclence would! 
we wanted now and here to make the experiment, to 
go the whole length of sclence, to accept it all, be- 
cause aclence alone can guarantee proof; and then, 
but then, to consider the emotional life also, to ask 
how, upon this new basia of existence, we can satiafy 
our emotional needs. The problem was, how to 
reconcile once more the heart and head of society 
that are at variance; how, if possible, to give once 
more peace to the passion-hunted and doubt-dis- 
tracted souls of modern men. 

How, then, was the soil Fea for such an ex- 
periment? There were difficalties at the very out- 
set—this we could clearly see. In the first place, 
there was the difficulty of inertia. People do not 
want to think. It is so pleasant to move In a smooth, 
worn rat, they do not wish to be disturbed. Think- 
ing necasaltates exertion. What if we could prove 
that the truth ls on our side? They say, “We care 
not for your uncomfortable truths; away with them M 

Closely allied with this power of Inertia was the 
power of guperatition, the fear, the dread, the mental 
prostration In an idolatrous worship. Religion ls 
the fear of the infinite : superstition le the fear of the 
indefinite, of the merely mysterious, It deals with 
omens, with a es, with all that is mystic in life, 
in acta, in institutions. Superstition opposed each 
new innovation, and would oppose ours. 

Behold with what cruel glee superstition looks on 
when there is sickness in the family of the heretic! 
It says, “Ah, this is the punishment from God, and 
now do you feel his power whom you have dared to 
alight? He will slay your wife, pg child, your 
friend, to punish your offence.” Oh, what a cruel 
God is the God of superstition! If a ship sinks in 
which there is one infidel and five hundred others, 
they will say, “Because of this infidel, the ship 
sank;“ though that, forsooth, ls a clumsy God who 
2 kill five hun to reach one that has af- 
ended, 

Then there was added to this a third obstacle; 
namely, that of false independence. I do not depre- 
ciate independence and its value; I stated only In 
my last address how important la its office in the 
modern world; bow, when we haye mines under- 
neath the fortress of superstition, thla independance 
of the modern world is the explosive which will send 
the fortress into the alr; how it breaks the shackles 
of ecclesiasticism ; how it will eventually teach men 
to do away with a privil class In religion, as well 
asin politics, But it Is the false independence to 
which I allade. To bow to a man of rank because 
he has power, to cringe to a man of wealth because 
he has riches, is infamy; but to bend to a man of 
superior moral qualities, le what we call reverence. 
Reyerence means to bend to auperior mora) qualities; 
and that does not degrade a man, if he bends not to 
the person, but to the greatness that isin that — 
son, and ia himself raised and refined and ennobled 
in the aspect of that excellence which he traly 
admires. 

But the spirit of the modern age is irreverent; the 
democratic age will tolerate nothing greater—no, no, 
nor the thought of aught that is greater—than it- 
self, The democratic age, in consequence, is intol- 
erant of leadership, Each individual will go hia 
own course stubbornly, stolidly, will not unite with 
others for a common 6; and this was the 
danger. These men who know all, who say they 
can learn nothing In religion,—these were the great 
obstacles to advancement, these over-wise people 
who have not even charity enough to give a Part of 
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their surplus wisdom tO poor tyros who, like our- 
selves, confess in all sincerity that we know very 
little and would be grateful for a little more. 

But it these three were the obstacles,—inertia, su- 
perstition, individualism,—it would be ungrateful not 
to mention also the helps, Our great help in looking 
over the world around us la the sense of truthfulness 
among the people, which has never been so highly 
developed as at the present day. There is a certain 
tone in the volce, there is a certain expression of 
mien, which cannot be feigned. So men confess 
their trothfulness or their falsehood unwittingly ; and 
so Institutions and acts and systems confess their 
falsehood or thelr truth to the people, The people 
dimly Lr what they do not understand. 
They dimly feel that tho prostit religions, with their 
soclent tales of the patriarchs and the exodns and 
the miracles that were worked two thousand years 
ago, do not appeal to their own life. The people 
feel that the churches have become herbariams with 
dried flowers; they want to go out into living gar- 
dene and see the living flowers and taste their sweet- 
ness. They see that the churches have become 
museum” with fossil romains of ancient religions; 
they wish to feel life and to have the living needs 
that are In thelr own hearts answered by livin 
thoughts, by living men, by living institutions; an 
when there la even the falntest, feeblest effort to 
supply their needs, the people rise to the occasion 
and are grateful for what they recelve. 

Then the second great help ja the concern of the 
more educated for the moral welfare of their chil- 
dren. The athical school Is the basis, the corner- 
stone of our eoclety; it must be the corner-stone of 
rhe Varal 2 — yona —＋ 1 18 A 

ake ns cohere, that we labor together for 
the welfare of the children; that wa strive to secure 
their full and free moral development; that we teach 
them nothing which they must ever unlearn; that 
We strive to educate them in harmony with the con- 
Victions of their parents; that we undertake to trans- 
mit to them animpaired the best poasessions, the 
highest thought, the noblest sentiments of this sge 
as à precious legacy unto the next. 

It is = univerea! task which we assume; it does 
not concern you, a handful of men and women; It 
does not concern New Tork; it does not concern 
the United States: it concerns the universe and the 
ages. And yet, great as the task la, cheering aa la 

encouragement from every side, we could never 

have entered upon such a task, so honeycombed Is it 

with difficulties and vexations, public and secret, 

had it not been for one conviction, one overmaster- 

pe el ope Bir 8 that failure is—I will 
probable, no, but {į 6; that th 

no auch word as fall for us. si ere 

If I asy that, I am not Insane enough to mean us, 
the individuals, I know very well the momentum of 
the o Ing forces. I know it is very possible that 
we, like countless others, may be ground into the 
duet, may be crushed out into nothingness. And yet 
We cannot fall; for it is the cause that will live, and 
we may and must live only as we live in that cause; 
and in Ita * therefore, we also triumph, Let 
no one come to devote himself to the sacred service 
of reform hoping success, He who comes to achieve 
his own Interests, to enhance hie own desires, lot him 
turn to the professions; let him seek to live by gain; 
let him do as others do: let him not dare to ring 
profane fire to the altar, Away with these false 

riests! He only who ls prepared to accept fallure 
or himself, he only who.sers the poselbillty and is 
ready to mest the eventuality of defeat in his own 
Perron, —he alone cannot be defeated; for he sees the 
final victory beyond his defeat, 

The poet Schiller has said that whenever any one 
has taken a new direction toward a new goal, he does 
already enjoy by anticipation the fruition of his alms; 
for he knows that a new direction has now been 
taken, and that every step henceforth must be a step 
— goal, and It ls to him as if the goal were 


Now, considering the immensity of the task and 
the brevity of the years that are allotted to us makes 
every worker In this cause filled with the desire to 
labor, filled with a tireless, reatleas diligence that he 
may achieve at least a part, a little part, of the work 
appointed, before the night sets in and the darkness 
cometh in which no man can work. 

Let us then, now, in accordance with the custom 
of these occasions, skim briefly over the work of the 
past years, to discover whether anything of clearer 
thought, of higher inspiration, and of more confident 
and joyful trust we have gained, and allude passingly 
to a few of the leading themes of discussion that have 
engaged our attention during the past seven months. 

n the first year of our existence as a soclety, wa 
drew the rough outllnes of our position, but laid 
stress chiefly on that which we do not want—creed— 
thinking that the time has gone by for dogmatic re- 
ligions. In the second year we began to apply the 
standard of ethics as we understood it to some of the 

t practical problems of the age, and laid the foun- 
ations of our rellef. work, to which additions have 
since been made during the past year. Without at 
all neglecting, let me hope, any of these matters, we 
have concentrated our attention chiefly upon an 
analysis of conscience and the deslre to find brief, 
terse, clear-cut statements for the chief duties of life; 
starting from the proposition that then ouly ls the 
conduct of life secure when it Is founded on rules, 
and that those rales are only secure when they are 
deduced from principles, and that those principles are 
only effective when they are organized into s system. 
6 began, therefore, with a criticiam of the theo- 
logical basis of morality, We held that the theologl- 
basis of morality is philosophically untenable and 
historically untrue. Untenable, becanse, if you per- 
form a virtuous act in the hope of reward or — the 
dread of punishment, or even in the spirit of obedi- 


ence to the will of an all-powerfal God, the virtuous 
quality escapes from your action, since this alone le a 
true principle,—that right for the right’s sake makes 
right right. Historically, the theological basis of 
morals is untrue, because it ls not to be found in his- 
tory, not to be confirmed by facts, which prove that 
men have changed the moral dictates according to 
the imagined character of the God who issued them. 
The commandment. Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself,” or, as we have ventured to amend it, 
“even better than thyself,” —thia commsadment, 
whether taught by the religion of America or of 
Judea of Hindoostan or of China, appeals equally 
to the buman heart, is equally acceptable to every 
sane mind, to every generous soul. Nay, we judge 
the gods themselves to be true or false, sccord- 
ing as they conform to or violate our human standard 
of morality. 

We call him a false God who, in the last chapter of 
Leviticus, demands human sacrifice; we call him an 
outrageous God who, in the last chapter of Samael, 
demands that the sons of Saul shall be slain in his 
honor on Mount Gilboa; we call him a tyrannous 
God who prefers the men who bring Incense to his 
altars, though unrighteous, to those who have too 
much self-respect to join these rites, though righteous. 

This, then, is established,—that the moral standard 
malutalne ita priority; we judge all religiens by it, 
and God himself is called God, as I have put it, be- 
cause he ls good, not, conversely, that good Is good be- 
cause It is of God. 

We next proceeded to discuss some of the great ethi- 
cal theories ; and chiefly uttlitartantam did we assail, be- 
cause we believe that that system of morals is danger- 
ous, since it flatters the vanity of the young by offer- 
lng them a specious explanation of questions both 
deep and difficult,—since it saps the moral enthusl- 
asm which should grace the age of youth,—since It 
encourages selfiehness, and the power of selfishness is 
strong and stubborn enough in human nature with- 
out such encouragement. The duty of all ethics and 
of all religion should be to curb, to bridle, to wrestle 
with, and, if possible, throw this gigantic tlam of 
human nature: but here comes a system which tells 
us that our very holy of holes“ is the throne, the 
dominion of egotism; that the noblest emotions of 
our human souls are bat the stirrings of the old self- 

lshness; that the sting, the serpent’s sting, the anti- 
christ, egotism, ls in onr very hearts; and that the 
very angels that peep ont of the windows of our sonl 
are but demons In disguise. 

Now this we could not credit. Utilitarianism says 
that all virtue ts the pursuit of pleasure, But evi- 
dentiy there is à variety of pleasures; and how shall 
we choose? Utilitarianiam says, in the person of 
John Stuart Mill, that we shall choose the higher 
pleasures in preference to the lower. But I ask, 
then, What are higher pleasures? what are lower 
pleasures? Evidently, if pleasure is to be the crite- 
rion, higher can only mean more pleasurs-giving,— 
lower, less pleasure- giving. 

But here is a contradiction to the facts. It fa not 
true that what we call the higher life is more pleas 
nre-giving: on the contrary, It ls often more pain-giv- 
ing. Long le the way and steep the path and sharp 
the thorns that tear and lacerate. Is not, I ask, the 
sensualist’s position correct, if pleasure is the founda- 
tion of virtae? He says: I care not for your neu- 
tral tinte of respectability, prolonged through many 
years,—I want a brief but complete pleasure. Give 
me one long, desp draught from the chalice of pleas- 
ure; give me festivala and wines and rosea; give me 
to forget myself in the wild ‘Walpurgis nacht’ of the 
passions; and then, when my body is wasted, when 
my sustenance is gone, I will throw life from me like 
a sucked orange. What care I A reckless, riotous 
life, and a quick end.“ 

Do you not see that, with pleasure for your stand- 
ard, you cannot compel the epicurean to acknowledge 
virtue? Do you not see that the word ought escapes 
from your language? Do you not see that there ls 
no more any such thing as crime, but only a mis- 
taken calculation, an unenlightened self-interest? 
Yet in very truth all the inward voices cry ont that 
there is such a thing as crime, and that we may be- 
come criminals; and all the horrors of remorse warn 
us that there le a responsibility in the human heart 
that holds our feelings as in a vice, that there isa 
law upon us which wil] not let us 
we may, and from ch no sop 


we discussed a second theory of ethics,—that 
which bases all morality on sympathy. We value 
sympathy; it is a lever ln the hand of principle, but 
of itself powerless; it may be nsed for good or lil, to 
the benefit or the detriment of those in whose behalf 
itis employed. We found that sympathy is capri- 
cious, changeful; we found that it values the present 
poto zibak itia magnetic to the present pain, Wa 
‘ound that it ia out of proportion to facta, and for 
this very reason cannot be a standard, a principle, 
We found that we have more sympathy with the 
slightest suffering in our immediate vicinity, with the 
headache or the toothache of s friend, than with the 
accumulated woes and calamities of an empire,—the 
famine in distant China, for instance. We found,— 
and this chiefly,—that the most sympathetic men, 
who would not hurt a dog, who would not tread upon 
a worm, who would shrink from the infliction of pain 
with horror, men who are members of societies for 
the prevention of cruelty to animals, men who in 
their lives have never been guilty of a hurtful act,— 
these very men are willing to indulge the vice that 
gives joy, willing to Infiict a on injury upon 
another, if that Injury be accompanied by a momen- 


tary joy. 

e found that sympathy is no safeguard against 
the delights of vice, 0 it becomes thelr ad vo- 
cate er than, ae it should be, their accuser and 
their judge. 


m can let os 


„struggle how | 


Then, briefly, we laid down our own principle of 
virtue, and we found it to be the idea of law. We 
abandoned the old terms of selfish“ and “unselfish,” 
around which ethical controversiés are paged; wo 
found that they do not go to the heart of the prob- 
lem. We found that it la possible to perform a self- 
regarding act which shall be highly commendable, 
and we found it also possible to perform actions 
which tend to the benefit of others which ought to be 
vieited with the severest condemnation. 6 found 
that perfection expressed the true end of the moral 
commandment; that to perfect the human soul, 
whether in ourselves or others, expresses the end of 
all moral endeavor; that no one can perfect himself 
without serving humanity, that no one can serve 
humanity without perfecting himself. We found 
that the highest development of intellect, feeling, and 
will, that the realization of the right and the bright 
and the frus ln utmost harmony,—that this expressed 
the Ideal of all ethics. We found that the law of 

taousness fa merely another expression for the law 
of reason; the highest expression of reason is righteous- 
ness, Further, slnce reason is not only in the mind 
but founded also outside the mind in the natare of 
things,—since the laws of Nature attest the reason- 
ableneas of Nature,—therefore, if right aud reason be 
at the core one, It follows that right also le founded 
in the nature of things, a part of the eternal order of 
the universe, And this ſe the rock of certainty to 
which we would fasten the cables of the new religion. 

Having laid down the fundamental principle, we 
proceeded to discuss the several duties of life, ac- 
cording to thelr chief subdivisions; namely, the du- 
tles which a man owes to himself and the duties 
which one owes to another. 

Among the first duties I will refer here, briefly, 
only to the duty of truthfulness. We called truthful- 
nesa an act of moral self preservation; and yet with 
a waking peas we were obli; to confess par- 
fect truthfulnees is impossible to man. We defined 
that to keep a promise Ís to make facts conform with 
worde; that to seek the truth ls to make words con- 
form to facts. And we found that the utmost aln- 
cep he not always possible. There are cases in 
which, for the sake of a deeper truth, an essential 
veracity, we must sacrifice literal veracity; not that 
the moral law itself Is self-contradictory (the moral 
law is throughout harmonious in Itself), but it was 
capable of complete realization only in an Ideal com- 
munity, being itself an Ideal law. Sufficient for us 
that it points the way; enough for us that we at 
least strive to reach out toward the daper trathfal- 
ness of human nature; enough for us that we pene- 
trate through night and fog toward that goal to 
E 2 must ever steer, even though we may never 
reach it. 

Now we arrive at that chapter of ethics which 
treats of the dutles which man owes to others; and 
among these duties It was the duty of philanthropy 
which chiefly arrested our attention. In connection 
with thie duty of philanthropy, it was the social 
question that again came up for consideration. 

The religion of to-day, friends, has lost the cer- 
tainty as well as the dread of the hereafter; the re- 
ligion of to-day has become in consequence more 
downright, more direct; {t deals with practical ques- 
tlons. Questione of industry, of property, of 
finance, of taxation, become religious questions ac- 
cording to the new view; and so the “‘social ques- 
tion” also became a religious question. There were 
many who thought that this ought not to be the case, 
who desired that the “social question” be excluded, 
thla apple of diecord be removed from public discus- 
sion; but this was impossible. The word ‘“‘soclal 
reform’’—a bogbear to many—means naught olse 
than real reform. And what is radical N if 
not that which goes to the root of things,—hence also 
to the root of evile,—and ex their wrongs, and 
2 tells the people how wrong should be 


social question le preteens ty, Sarre a 
religions question of to-day; it must be met by any 
religion that desires to live. Yet, since there are so 
many groes misunderstandings, foolish, abeurd prej- 
udices touching this matter, we deemed It right to 
lay down, in the first Instance, what we wished to 
preserve amid all the changes that are possible here- 
after; and there were three things that we wish to 
preserve. 

In the first place, culture, the highest intellectual 
culture. There are some demagogues who declaim 
against high culture, b exclusive speci 
against the aris of the learned. But these 
stigmatize as foes rather than as friends to the peo- 
ple. For no one le so deeply interested In high cult- 
ure, in axclusive specialism, as the people them- 
selves, Noone derives such direct benefit from the 
aristocracy of learning as the multitude. Here is 
the plain syllogism: exclusive specialism alone leads 
to almple resulta; the people understand none bat 
simple results; therefore it follows that the people 
are hìy interested In exclusive specialism. But 
even if this were not the case, if they derived no 
apecial advan from the work of the scholara in 
their libraries, in thelr students’ closets, at their pro- 
fessora’ desks,—even if this were not the case, we 
should still insist on levying the heaviest o ceg 
for high culture. Every rose is glorified if thare 10 
anywhere a perfect rose: every individual human 
being ia exalted if there be anywhere on earth more 
perfect men, If there were a thonsand and 


wealth enough to support them all in comfort, I 
should be wil that nine hundred and ninety 
should work er,—I should even insist that some 


of those nine hundred and ninety might be poor, 
In order that ten men might be set spart to do 
nothing at all with their hands,—only to think, to 
live for aclence and for art. 

Not only intellectual culture le of the highest im- 
portance, but alao manners. Fine manners we would 
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eee preserved, They ate a freit which grows only 
u the soll of culture. Manners sre to character 
what the flavor Is to the fruit, what the -parfume 18 
s 13 Manners are the grace and the glory 
of life. 

And, thirdly, personal liberty we wonld see pre- 
served,—that which our coarse dem es of de. da ` 
However, do so seriously impair, that which the radi- 
cal communism of the day would so utterly extin- 
— Personal liberty, we must protest, must re- 

alt amid all changes, 

Bat after we bad thus briefly indicated the con- 
sarvative element of our theory, after we had shown 
what we wish to be conserved or preserved amid all 
the changes, It became necessary, aleo, to show the 
changes that must be made in theories, in Inetita- 
tions, in practicé, and In the ideas of the people; 
chiefly, however, for leading the practice. Herd, 
then, there were a number of fallacies which we mt- 
tacked. In the first pind, the great pernicious fal- 
lacy that the luxury of the rich tenda to the adván- 
tage of the r. There is no more self-denial 

ed, acco * fe this cohvenient theory; you 
need not give all that you have for the poor to allevi- 
ate their distress. No. But yot dhall be as extrava- 
gant as you please, and then hiy also the flattering 
unction to your souls that yon have been at the same 
time the e. benefactor to the ruce. Now this 
la a very hollow sophism, and the argument we have 
used against it was briefly this: 

There are two persons: one expends a thonsand 
dollara on garments and furnitare; another expends 
a thousand dollars on champagne. Now it is true 
they have both given employment to labor, but the 
difference ia this: That, While In the one case a prod- 
uct remains, In the other case no product remains; 
that, while in the one case the garments and the 
furniture go out among the many and are enjoyed 
by them, in the other case the champagne is quaffed 
by the few; that, while in the one cess these gar- 
ments and furnitare go out and remain a espital fond 
to support labor while it reproduces ite original out- 
lay, In the other case—in the case of the wine 
there is only so much capital lost, so much of the 
material fund of aoclety wiped out. 

Now I do not protest againat luxury on Its own act- 
count. There are certain kinds of luxury which sre 
perfectly legitimate. The political economiet calls 
all that useful expend! ’ when material strength 
le invested and material strength is reproduced, and 
all that “luxury” when material strength ia invested 
and material strength is not reproduced, But now 
it ia possible that material strength may be Invested 
and translated into spiritual strength; and that le a 
kind of luxury which we most earnestly, which we 
most profoundly, desire. Here, then, you have a 
safe standard for every mode of expenditure, both 
public and private: that which conduces, that which 
contributes, to your material or to your spiritual 
strength is allowable; but that which contributes 
only to vanity or love of display, that which is friv- 
olous expenditure,—that is not allowable under any 
system of morale, and on that rest the deep and 
damning curses of the poor. 

Then there was the second fallacy against which 
we contended,—when they say that labor and capital 
ere equal, that they are aqua! parties to a contract, 
We show that they ate not equal. In the first place, 
because the capitalist can wait and the laborer can- 
not wait; because too long a delay in the one in- 
stance costs the capitalist hla profits, but too long a 
Selay 1a the other inetanċe costs the laborer his life, 
In the second place, they are not equal, because of 
the nobility of T snd the immobility of labor. 

Then I contended against another fallacy,—that of 
the American principle of pelf-belp and its efficiency. 
Self-help is an excellent thing so far as it goes; but 
it needs to be supplemented by a broader and nobler 
and more generous principle. You know that some- 
times there is a rush of blood to the braln,—there Is 
a Congestion of blood to the brain. So now there la 
& congestion of labor to the towns, whieh are the 


of the country. We need to draw away labor 
from the towns, or we shall have convulsion,— 
that 10, revolution. 


Now there exists in the neighborhood of the facto - 
ries an army of starvation. s army of starvation 
is mot an aceident: it ls a result of our industrial 
system. Expansion and contraction alternate in thia 
Industrial syatem. 

With every ex fon, thousands of laborers are 
drawn into employment; with avery contraction of 
Tabor, thousands of laborers and thelr families are 
cast out by the industrial machine to lie by the road- 
side,—yes, and to rat by the roadelde, if men's hearta 
were not better than thetr political economy, 

We most protest t this political economy; 
we aut paren with this system of let alone,“ 
laissez faire, as they call it, and show itto be the hein- 
eus crime agaist humanity that It is, and we must 
supply a permanent escape-valve for our cities; we 
must found great colonization societies, to take away 
the great surplus of labor from our towns as soon as 
it becomes surplus, and to distribute it over the new 
lands of our country which walt for development and 
will repay the expenditure. It las a cheering sign 
that, since I last discoursed before you on this su 
ject, the beginnings of a colonization society such as 
this have been made, a society has been formed. 

There was another fallac which I con- 
tested,—that labor is free. I showed the evil of lack 
ef time, of leisure which is eseential to keep a hu- 
msn being human. I told you that, as they give oll 
to their machines to make them go, so some great 
capitalists in thie century have given living humanity 
to their machinee—and ob the inhumanity of such 
a gift!—to make thelr machines go, I called to your 
attention the meeting held in 1960 in the town of 
Nottingham, to consider the misery of the lace- 
makers and to protest that the hours of labor should 


be reduced to elghtsen out of twenty-four. I calted 
t your attention certain facta: le rebelled 
against these facta; but J did not maké the facts 
In one sense they are right; the very paper should 
not have endured it, thdt such facts, such aA 
eHamefal facts, ouch a dtsgrace to humanity, sho 

be printed on it. And yet tire fdeta are there, In- 
scribed on the official records, and I did but read 
what I found. I told you of those little children of 
nine years made to labor thirty-six hours consecu- 
tively by their task-mastérs, dnd forty-eight hours 
consecutively by their tast-masters. I told you that 
aë late as the year 1870 children threé and one-half 
years old were employed in the brick yards, and 
when I mentioned the case of one littld lad who 
himself welghed only fifty-two poumds, forted to 
carry forty- pounds of clay seven miles every 
day and to walk seven other miles to assume his 
Wurden,—I wanted to tear the disguises away, I 
wanted to show you to what egotism , I wanted 
to make plain how the religion of the day haa failed, 
T wanted to demonstrate how n it is thet » 
new religions movement should lneplre men’s hearts 
to conquer that fos of egotism. 

Then there were other topics which we discussed 
in two discourses,—the future of Jadaism. We 
es of ita posible renovation, If the right man 
should come to take up the work where Isaish had 
left it off; but wa sald, So far aa we sre concerned, 
we stand onteide the pale of all positive religions, 
and we have a totally different mission to perform. 
The great practical problems of the day absorb us 
wholly, sud all who will jolm ug in these probleme 
shall be our brothers, and all who will gather around 
the banner of the new rig teotsness shall be called 
the new “chosen people.“ Yes, chosen for larger 
duties, for purer lives, for greater ascrifices; and 
every city In which thie banner shall be raised and 
the people flock around it shall be called the “New 
Jerusalem“ greater than the old. The whole wide 
earth once again shall be thrilled by the oe 
hope that will be ours, and at Jast our promised lan 
shal) be filled with milk and honey, as was the prom- 
ibed land of old,—with the milk of human kindness, 
with the honey-sweetness of precious human love. 

We spoke briefly of the principles of religion, of 
tħeism and atheism,—what It is, what It is not. 

We spoke of the cousolations of our religion. We 
showed to the world that our religion is not a ‘‘fair- 
weather friend’’ only, but that it stands by us in the 
hour of supreme distress, and In our deadliest woes 
helps us. This is the rare quality of Its consolation, 
that it calls the sufferer to action and thus helps him 
over his mere suffering; that it points out to him the 
great world of human sorrow aronnd hini, and says, 
‘Go thither, ense thelr sufferings, dvtach your feel- 
ings from your own private loss; that it causes the 
punton of our griefs to melt in the pure flood of com- 

on. 

And lastly we spoke of the missionary work of 
our religion; spoke of the golden opportunities in 
the great Western land whose destiny has but began 
to be realized; spoke of the necesalty of a journal to 
disseminate our views; spoke of the necessity of a 
school for the eclence of religion, as we have schools 
for the science of medicine, and schools for the 
science of law, In order to educate the educators, in 
order to train the leaders who will be raised up 
upon that broad and ample pattern which I sketched 
to you in my last discourse,—to be the students of 
history, to be versed in philosophy, to be epecialista 
N St be artists of the ideal, I pointed out 
to you that our religion still calls to arme; that we 
must fight; that there le no such thing yet for us as 
peace {people ery Pence, peace,” when there is no 
peace for us); that the Issues must not be warped, 
must not be blurred, but must be made more dis- 
tinet, must be made more pregnant; that we must 
not rest on our arms until every aham is laid low, 
until the glory of falsehood is levelled lu the dust; 
that we are to be, If anything, the new church of 
humanity, an ecclesta militana, a soldier church. 

Thus we sketched in different directions, mapped 
out before us, our large work; and now there must 
bea panes, It ia time to end. The brief summary 
which I have given you to-day will recall in the 
minds of those who have been with us in our work 
to some extent the taske which we have been able to 
touch upon; it will give to those who have not been 
with us in our work at least the direction of our la- 
bors. Very scant have been the resulta, very meagre 
compared with the immenalty of the task; and yet 
as an earnest of the infinite things we hope for, may 
* not prove utterly worthless! 

he year which closes to-day has been for us a 
Many friends have come to us, 
riends who were not sought or solicited, who have 
been attracted merely by the likeness of alm and in- 
spiration and the source of interest; and this has 
been a strength and an encouragement to us, and 
we E it and count it a privilege to have them 

us. z 

The year haa been a prosperous one to us. The 
hand of the pale king of terrors” has spared us; 
that shadowy d has stricken no name from the 
llat of our members; bat two children of our mem- 
bers have been taken away, two little bude nip) 
before their bloom, two little hearts stilled before 
they had tasted the little sweetness and much bitter- 
ness of mortal existence. The May month, which 
brings life and freshness into the houses of the living, 
will make green thelr graves also, and will cause the 
Illes to grow where they sleep their hushed baby- 
slumbers in the silent city of the dead. Greetings 
to the dead we whlsper, messages of undying love to 
them in their still abodes, and renew ever again their 
unforgetable memories in this season of Nature's re- 
newal. 

And yet the memory of the dead ever calla us back 
with a new force Into the walks and activities of life, 


perm one, 


stirring us, ss æ clarion note sounds the warning. 
Yet a itttle, and we too shall pasa amiy: e a little, 
and we too shal! be with them; yet a little, and the 
day orb of our life also shall be quenched. u 
then truly live while we live on earth, and leave be- 
hind us that which will not perish. 

Therefore do we so cling to this society of ours, 
becuse it leads us to Infinite aime, because It gives 
2 and liberty to our — es such b. no 
c i no synigogas, no temple has ever given. 
And therefore also, friends, If wa feel that It la to be 
tò us an Instrument of Incalcalable good, therefore 
neo let us love our society, let as rejoice that It was 

tted bo us to witness this third auniversary day. 

us belleve in our star, and trust that it is victory 

which it prophesies to us. And let us return in the 

opening fall with larger seal for the larger work of 
the glorious years that are to come! 


JOHN HALL ON MODERN INFIDELITY. 


THE OUTLOOK OF OCHBISTIANITY.—VIEWS OF AN EMINENT 
PRESBYTERIAN OLERGYMAN. 


There has béen much discussion of late in respect 
to the prospect of Christidnity lu its conflict with 
modern tendencies, It has become» theme of fre- 
quent appesrance in popular magazines and news- 
papers. It cannot fail, therefore, to be of interest to 
know the views of those who sare most at home in 
the sphere to which the subject. belongs; whose life 
pursuita render them, to a considerable extent, an 
authority lu regard to auch inquiries, 

One of our reporters, a few days since, calldd “post 
a distinguished clergyman of this city, the Rev, Dr. 
John Hall, for this purpose. 

Asa preacher and theologian Dr. Hall occaples a 
foremost place in hie own religious body and among 
the clergy of the country. Noone could te chosen 
better qualified for a representative and exponent of 
the present status of the Evangelical Church to voice 
ite hopes and fears. The conversation ran as follows: 

“It is known to you, Doctor, that there appears to 
be something like a feeling of distrust in these latter 
days in respect to the progress of Christianity. It le 
predicted, even, by some, you are ware, that it ls 
destined, soon or later, to be sapmadan by other 
modes of life and thought. I should like to ask how 
you rd the situation. Is there any real ground 
for such apprehensions as I have Indicated on the 
part of Christian people? I suppose you have no 
eso'eric convictions as to the subject—none that you 
wish to conceal or are unwilling to make public?” 

“If you desire to know my views in respect to 
modern Infidelity, I can tell them very quickly. I 
do not hesitate to say I have no respect for it what- 
ever. I regard it but as the shallowest pretension, 
Bo far ns it attempts to compete with or set up tu 
rior claims to the divine revelation of Christianity.” 

“Do you not think that Christianity le more im- 
perilled through the rationallstic Influences of the 
present than those of any former period?“ 

“No. The Church has always had to contend 
with infidelity, Every age has its particular form. 
The infidelity of the present is simply that which the 
circumstances of the time cause It to assume.“ 

“Does it not strike dee in our time, more 
directly at the fandame doctrines of Christian 
faith on which the Church has been built?“ 

In what way?“ 

Partleularly through the Inflaence of science." 

“The claims of science are much greater than can 
be verified. The positions „of Huxley are only the 
old crude arguments of Hume revived.” 

“Would you say the same of Tyndall and Spen- 


cer? 

dall Is a lecturer— popolarizer of sciences. 
Much of hie reputation la due to this fact. This ie 
also true of most of the other lending nenta of 
Christianity of the day. They are p ently be- 
fore the public as writers and speakers, which tends 
to give an undue Importance to their statements and 
opinions.” 

“Then you would say there is no reason for serious 
alarm to the friends of Christlanity from the in- 
fluence of such na?” 

“No; because it is counterbalanced by that of equal 
reputation aa scientists, as, for example, Professor 
Gayot, Dana, Principal Dawson, and others.“ 

“You would hardly agree, I suppose, with the 
recent article of the Rey. Phillipe Brooks in the 
Princeton Review 9” 

“Perhaps not. In what particular?” 

Well, he seems to consider the ra from scep- 
ticlsm greater than you do; Ite effect upon the 
Christian system more damaging and swee * 

“If any one is disposed to be discou on ac 
count of the assaults in the present day upon Christ- 
ianity, he may take confidence by s comparison of 
them with those of former days. In the time, for 
example, when Voltaire and his associates led their 
assault, there was far more of the educated mind en- 
listed in such hostility than now. There was far 
more of strong pak sentiment on that side, while 
the religious life was dead as compared with ita 
present life and vigor. I have no inclination to de 
preuat the labors of the students of natural sclence. 

rejoice In all they have done and are doing to en- 
large the domain of human knowledge; but science 
tranecends ita sphere when it seeks to interpret and 
announce, through its methods and instruments, the 
deep things of God—of the soul—man’s spiritual life 
an arent 

"You think, then, the doctrines of inspiration and 
those of the Church, usually accepted by evangelical 
Christians, rest on too secures basis to be andar- 
mined by sclence?“ 

„Most certainly. Sclence can only discover phe- 
nomena, It runs along a line of cause and effect, 
bat sooner or later Jt must atop. It can go no 
farther. It cannot go behind the cause. What is 
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law? Simply a mode of the manifestation of the 
Author of Nature; that is all. If we find the Bible 
and science do not agree, it Is not the fault of the 
book, but because we have misread It. Just as if you 
should go away from me and misrepresent what I 
said. I should say, if you were an honest man,—and 
I trast you are,—that you bave falled to understand 
me. 

“There has been much attention of late years to 
Oriental studies. I mean, especially, comparative 
mythologies and religions. Analogies have been dis- 
covered, thro the translation of ancient sacred 
books, to the doctrines, ceremonies, and even moral 
teachings of Christianity. It Is claimed that these 
militate against the special authority of the Bible 
and the Christian revelation.” 

“The discoveries of George Smith and other ar- 
chmologists in the East have greatly confirmed the 
Bible, The analogies to which you refer between 
Christianity and other ancient religions, instead of 
tending to weaken may serve to strengthen belief in 
the divine nature of the former. I maintain it ls 
more reasonable to sup that these various Orien- 
tal religions derived these maxims that have been 
applauded, it seems to me rather oxtray: tly, from 
an original revelation, at a very early od in man’s 
history, than that they represent different degrees of 
evolution.” 

There are those who exhibita good deal of anxi- 
ety on account of Roman Catholicism jn this coan- 


“It le for the most part simply a shifting of popu- 
lation from the Old World to this.” 

“Do yon feel ho , Doctor, in regard to the 
Church, the future of Christianity P” 

“Moet certainly I do. It ls spreading in heathen 
lands. Look at Australis and many such countries; 
com them to-day with what they were one hun- 

* ago. Christianity Is really stronger to-day 
than it ever was,” 

“You think, then, the Church will eventually sub- 
due all to itself? Will it be the 8 of a single 
seci yonr own, for example—or of Christianity in 
gen 

“Tn general, I think, In these days many petsona 
have allowed themselves to drift away from the high 
and holy Influences of religion. They have lived so 
— apart from it that they have lost the power of 
15 tual dlecernment and of understanding euch 

ings. It is sald that If any man will do the will 
of God he shal! know of the doctrine,’—which la truer 
than some are apt to suppose.“ 

“Yon would, then, commend religion and worahip 
anne great specific for scepticism and unbelief ? 

Tes. 

The entrance here of visitors brought the interview 
to a close, and the Doctor accompanied the reporter 
— 8 door with a friendly parting.— NV. F. Graphic, 

ay 5. 


THE HOMES OF WORKING-PEOPLE IN 
LONDON. 


At least one-half of London houses are unflt for 
human beings to reside in. All the rooms are made 
so small that any locomotion in them causes Injury 
to walls, partitions, and fixtures. Everything be- 
comes dilapidated, roughly worn, and consequently 
dirty. Then, their houses being sorry imitations of 
the homes of richer people, those who labor, thinking 
such display to be distinguished and correct, en- 
deavor also in thelr sordid way to imitate thelr bet- 
ters in their household goods and dress. Thus 
everything about the families and homes of working- 
men is now a travesty of the peruiclous follies of 
the middle class, as these again are imitators of the 
social ranka above them. People do not spend their 
money to secure convenient, healthy homes, but to 
appear to be above their sphere, to be acquainted 
with the fashion, and to assert thelr right and inter- 
est in the foolish custom of the day, The cost and 
outlay that all this requires are quite sufficient to 
reduce the circumstances of the people from financial 
affluence to habitual penury; and this is actually its 
effect. The money which might be expended on 
me purchase of an unpretending, spacious, well- 

uilt house, is spent in worthless elegance“ and 
ornament; and the small, ill-ventilated hired rooms 
are crammed with cumbrous furniture and finery 
that make habitual cleaniiness and health Impossi- 
ble and phthisis has become the national disease. 

In such rooms,“ quite inappropriately named, 
two millions of the London population are campelled 
to pass their lives; and the effect upon the social 
habits and the moral character of men and women 
is deplorable. A man and wife can live, perhaps, in 
quiet in these little dens; bat when the family begins 
to grow, and children multiply, and move and play 
as children do, the father finde himself a surplusage 
at home, and goes for and quiet to the public 
house, to join bis fellow-sufferers from lease-hold 
tenure. ere he, of course, must drink, and the 
habit ma] n . 
the rably cal meets 
— 456 are otherwise; and he must make the 
best of, or become the worse for, his companions. 
To invite a chosen, well-conditioned few to his own 
home would be absurd. He has no home; the place 
lu but a cupboard, or ia Ibly a stye. In one small 
room all ordinary and domestic operations must be 
carried on; the men would therefore be entirely in 
the way: or if there ls another cupboard, called the 
best front parlor, all ita little floor occupied by quasi- 
fashionable table, sofa, ensy-chair, and chiffonier, 
the necessary demonstrations of gentility; and not s 
yard of width la left for movement and for social 
comfort and companionship. 

The women who are left, and are supposed to be at 
home, are possibly still greater sufferers; they never 
get fresh air, the slightest ventilation in such little 
rooms is felt as a cold draught; and doors and win- 


dowa are, as far as may be, kept hermetically closed. 
The children either turn Into the streets and live In 
dirt and license there, —leuse-holds provide no play- 
grounds,—or if they are retained at home, they 
sicken, pine away, and dle. The woman’s health 
gives way, and as she Is alone. to do the household 
work, It Is not done; the filth accumulates, and then 
the public house becomes again a refuge or rellef. 
Both man and woman have lost hope and energy, 
and home repels them. They have no ides of acting 
for themselves, or of discovering what would most 
improve their state at home. The house is not their 
business, but the landlord’s, and all houses for the 
working-classes are much the same; it la “their lot’’ 
and they accept it listleasly and sink into depravity. 

The great concern that has of late been manifested 
by the npper classes for the benefit of workingmen, 
and the alarm that is so frequently expressed at the 
increased consumption of intoxicating drinks, to- 
gether show that the condition of the working- 
Classes in their homes is little known or unders' 
Intoxication as a habit 1s s common consequence, & 
natural reault, of undersized, unwholesome rooms; 
and not the lower, but the middle and upper, classes 
are the fabricators and maintainers of the lease-hold 
system, which denies sufficient home accommoda- 

ons to the poor, These classés are the real culprits 
in the case of metropolitan intemperance; and to 
them, much more than to the workingmen them- 
selves, the vice and of drunkenness are due. 
The workingmen have yet to learn the method of 
their misery; when they attain this knowledge, and 
have also learnt the lesson of codperative stores, 
they will promote socletles to build on free-holds 
only, and will look for public sympathy in their de- 
termined, just repudiation of the modern lease-hold 
system of house tenure. 

There la a general, vague idea that because large 
free-holders appear to have some alight control, a 
better class af houses is erected noder lease-hold 
tenure than would be the case If each man had his 
separate free-hold. It is hardly necessary to argue 
out this question; the result of thie insuring syatem is 
around us, and the inhabitants of London are, for 
thelr wealth and culture, the worst housed popula- 
tion on the globe. Nowhere in Europe can be seen 
such lines of paltry houses, with such cribs of rooms; 
and never was a people similariy subject to a land- 
lord’s intardict, prohibiting, by means of physical 
obstruction, ordinary social and domestic Inter- 
course,—British Quarterly, April, 


THE ENGLISH BAOCE. 


„The English Race“ was the topic of Prof. John 
Fiske in the last of his series of lectures on ‘‘Amer- 
{can History” at the Old South. The term ‘‘Anglo- 
Saxon he TEN NN and 1 — 
whether applied to a of history, a language, 
or a people, He traced the of the En 
race, going back to the Iberian race, which inhab- 
ited Europe four thousand or five thousand years 
ago. This race was dark-complexloned and in direct 
contrast to the limbed and fair-haired Aryans 
of Central Asia. The latter gradually moved west 
and south, c-nquered the Iberlans and mingled with 
them in marriage, accounting for the various com- 
plexions to be seen now In the English races. The 
offspring of these marriages became the Gresks and 
Italians of the eastern peninsula of Europe and the 
r of the western peninsula; other branches 
of the Aryans, the Gaula and Cimri, the Teutons 
and last of all the Sclavs, came into the country, an 
all contributed to the formation of the English race, 
which originally sprang from really only two races. 
the Iberians and Aryans, Their characteristics can 
be distinguished In a few Instances, but in general 
the mixture la very complex. In regard to calling 
Americana a mixed race, Mr. Fieke thought the 
term was a wrong one. According to Bancroft, in 
1834 two-thirds of the population of the United 
States were of Purltan descent. In 1870, avout 
three quarters were of English o A 

It was not until the American Revolution that lt 
began to be realized that the colonies must soon 
become imperial States far greater than the States 
which planted them. It is not realized even now, 
The capacity and steadiness of this national growth 
lead us to wonderful conclusions as we forecast 
future, The settlement of America excited from 
the beginning a reactive Influence upon the material 
development of England, 1 ioe dimensions 
of the foreign trade, increasing her commercial 
marine, and giving her the dominion of the seas. 
Endowed with this supremacy, she has, during the 
last two centuries, been selzing the Bigs of empire 
in all parts of the world. The national outcome of 
all this overflowing vitality ls not hard to foreses. 

If we look at Australia we find a country of more 
than two-thirds of the area of the United States, 
with a — climate oy 23 A e 
sparsely peop y a race savages ya 
the leval of brutes, Here England, within the pres- 
ent century, has 111 four Arait States. I 
New Zealand the English race le multiplying rapidly, 
and a population of from fifty to seventy liona 
can be supported there, I need not enlarge upon 
these facts; the briefest indications will tell the 
story. Its means the supremacy of the English race, 
of the English 1 age, of English political dens, 
and of Protestant Christianity in the future work of 
the world. The day is at hand when the nations of 
twenty-five or forty millions, like Italy and France 
of the present time, can only clalm such a relative 
position to the rest of the political world as Holland 
and Switzerland now occupy. In the face of this, it 
seema probable that Europe will adopt the lesson of 
federalism, in order to do away with the chances for 
useless warfare, which remain as long as the differ- 
ant States own no allegiance to a common 1 
In a confederacy of European States, pecullar 


culties would arise from differences of race and lan- 

But such difficulties have bean surmounted 
on a small scale by Switzerland. To surmonnt them 
on a great scale will be the future problem of Ru- 
rope; and it ls America which has set the example 
and indicated the method. 


— . — 
ANOTHER FREEMAN HORROR. 


Gn, Delaware, Cas ereating Gnctog toe progress 
ounty, Delaware. One e 8 6 progress 
of a protracted Methodist meeting he was stated to be 
under deep conviction. He went home late at night 
in a state of great excitement. The sermon had been 
about Abrabam and the sacrifice of Isaac. This ap- 
to have made a great impression upon him, 
and he slept but little, getting up early and em to 
the woods to pray. His own story was that d 
the night he had heard the voles of God which com- 
manded him to kill his little son and offer his blood 
asa sacrifice, In the morning he want to the woods 
and was again commanded, as he said, to make 
the offering. He did not dare to disobey, and went 
back to the house where the babe was sleeping and 
ita mother watching over him. Not wishing to alarm 
his wife he waited until she went out, and then took 
the child in his arms and carried it to the potato- 
atch, haying in the meantime prepared a keen 
Kulte Then he waited like Abraham, hoping that 
the Lord would speak to him again and command 
some other — but he recelved no signs. Than 
he became lest his wife might be watching, 
and coor, vie field went into the woods, where 
he laid the child upon some fallen leaves and again 
prayed. During the prayer a little dog ran up to him 
aniffed about his feet. Supposing that, like 
Abraham’s ram, this dog had been sent by the Lord 
In place of the child, he waited to hear a rolce com- 
manding him to kill the dog; but no voice said, 
thy hand,” and he held the ot Infant while 
he cut ita throat and offered up ita blood to the Lord. 
Then ta the body in his arms he bore it to the 
house, the blood dripping as he walked, and laid it 
upon the bed. He was tried for murder, the prose- 
cution ars yee rin with t vigor; but the jury, 
who with udge and all the spectators were in- 
ténsely affected, brought in a verdict of not guilty, on 
the plea of Insanity, without leaving thelr seate.— 


New York World. 
Poetry. 


WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 


[The following lines were read by their author at the 
meeting of colored citizens, at Twelfth Baptist Ohureh, 
Boston, on the evening of the 26th ult.) 

Finished I hero's task! From sen to sea, 

The raca he led from chains to liberty 

Stand all bewildered at the crushing blow, 
Blinded with tears, unknowing where to go, 

He who so long hath been thelr faithful guide, 
Liesa cold in death: who lives there now beside? 


O Garrison! aronnd thine hallowed bier 

A grateful race is kneeling; and the tear 

Is falling like the gentle summer ralo 

When the aun's raye have scorched the verdant plain. 
Dearer to us than mortal tongue can tell, 

Through slavery's night our faithful sentinel | 


To thee we turned wheu thunders o'er us rolled, 
And danger’s signal ‘midst the tempest tolled; 
Firm and uuflinching through proseription's blast, 
Though on thy shield the foeman's darts fell fast: 
And dying hope revived in us to see 

Thy bright sword waving ou to victory. 


Thou canat not die! for in our heart of hearts 

Thou it live till life and gratitude depart,— 

Live till the memory of the galling chain, 

The crack of whip, the piercing ory of pain 

Shall fate, and the bright sheaves of freedom's grain - 
Shall hide the mildew of foul slavery’s stain. 


Rise, Liberator, to thy just reward! 
Morcy and love thy noble deeds reaord, 
Thou fearless champion of a hated race! 
Ascend in glory to thine honored place; 
A people bear their witness to thy trath, 
And show a ransomed cogtinent in proof, 


O God, we thank Theo that in our great peed 
Thou didst anolnt a man ef word and deed, 
Who, like a rock amid an angry sea, 

Stood firm for Right, for Trath and Liberty ; 
Bhonting thy mandate to the vengeful foe,— 
Thus saith Jehovah: Let my people go!” 


Farewell, farewell, our earliest, dearest friend; 

Rest thee in peace, thy struggles have an end; 

The race for whom thou perilled life to pave, 

Know thee, thelr champion, earnest, pure, and brave; 
Foremost of all who have their dut; done, 

The world shall hall the name of Garcisvn. 


EIO W. Smith, 
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Seven Ethical Laws of Raticnalism. 
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EIGHTY OF Rrason. It ts the oe rt ery synthesis of 
Uberty and law, the se founda condition of p 
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formulated as Individual ernment for 
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t for 
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I. Lew of Individesi Rational Existence. 


Every mature rational being ? as the By ae ard eats. to 
govern himself by his own resson In all his individual con- 
carns. This is e principle of personal mk P anhs hanal ya 
“private Ne or individual reason. 

II. Law of Individual Self-DBefoace. 


. tations! being has the ht to defend himself 
all encroachments upon his individual weit: govern- 
nom This fs the right of resistance to aggression. 


III. Law of Individual Non-Aggreesion. 


— y= rational being bas the duty to refrain from en- 
ng upon the individual self- 1 others, 
either by force or fraud. This ls principle limiting 
“private judgment.“ 
IV. Law of Secial Bational Existence. 


Soclety (or the community of all radonal beings) has the 

i and duty to govern itself by its common reason in 

ita common concerns, This ts principle of republi- 
can self-government, or social reason. 


V. Law of Social Self-Defonce. 


‘ainst all en- 
This ts the 


ie to social reason. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


Abont the middle of Jane I shall be obliged to 
sall for the Azores, in order to accompany an Invalid 
member of my family, and shall probably be absent 
three months. During that time my friend, Mr. 
David H. Clark, will edit TR INDEX. All literary 
communications should be addressed to him, and all 
businese letters to Mr. H. P, Hyde, at this office. 
Letters addressed to me personally must remaln un- 
opened till my return. Attention to thene directions 
will save annoyance to correspondents, 


F. E. ABBOT. 
June 3, 1879. 


GREETING, 

As bas been already announced, the editorial 
charge of THE INDEX passes, for a period, to other 
hands with the present issue. Its readers, we are 
sure, will joln us in regret at the painful cause of 
this withdrawal of the editor from the post of ser- 
vice which he has so long and worthily filled. Apart 
from the sad occasion of the change, all must concede 
that he has well earned the respite thus afforded 
from hi» labors, In entering upon the work which 
he temporarily laye aside, we are moved to take a 
slight advantage of the situation. The absence of 
friends sometimes permite a freedom from restraint 
which it might seem proper to observe in their pree- 
ence. It is this that prompts us to a parting word of 
acknowledgment and appreciation in reference to him 
whose name and personality have become almost a 
synonym for this paper. 

Ten years ago THE INDEX began Its existence in a 
comparatively small Western town, Its projector was 
not unknown. When quite young, he had already 
acquired distinction within a limited circle, as s 
echolar and writer of unusual promise upon meta- 
physical subjects, Still later he became known, In 
a wider and somewhat different sphere, as an ear- 
nest and thoughtful advocate of greater Intellectual 
freedom lu religious fellowship, At this time he 
contributed a remarkable essay to a Unitarian review 
on “The Ethics of the Pulpit,’ which had an 
Important influence then, as it has had since, upon 
young ministers halting in indecision between fidel- 
ity to conviction and expediency, In determining 
their course of action. It maintained it to be the 
bounden duty of the preacher to sacrifice and put 
utterly beneath his feet every consideration of place 
and policy for the free utterance of his highest and 
dest conceptions of the truth. These bold and stir- 
ring words were from the occupant of a Unitarian 
pulpit, at the outset of his professional career. It 
was at a time, moreover, when the Unitarian denom- 
ination was struck with alarm at thé growth of radi- 
cal tendencies within its fold. Its traditions were 
opposed to creeds, but the declalon prevailed that it 
would not do in the present crisis to take counsel of 
its antecedents. The conservatives of the body, un- 
happily the predominant portion, were victorious. 
It was concluded that the only salvation for the 
Unitarian type of Christianity, which of course was 
complacently regarded the unquestionable and single 
facsimile of ite Jadean original, was to compel all its 
ministers to attest their eoundness of faith by assent 
to certain verbal affirmations. Into this controversy 
Mr. Abbot entered with an uncompromising ardor, 
energy, and clearness of intelligence, which soon 
caused him to break through the Unitarian lines. 

THE INDEX was started as a vindicator and expo- 
nent of the broader movement of freethought in relig- 
fon with which he now became identified, With 
what force and culture of intellect, incontrovertible 
argument, keenness of insight, steadfast purpose, 
and faithfulness to a high ideal this object has been 
pursued, all are familiar who have been observers of 
ita course, It le but simple justice to say, that to no 
one In America has liberalism for the last decade 
been more indebted. There is no one who bas more 
perelstently defended its honor and good name, who 
bas given to it greater self-sacrifice, more heroic and 
valpable devotion, The logical vigor and power of 
subtle analysis with which he has discussed the com- 
plicated questions of society, ethics, and philosophy, 
as they have arisen, have commanded the respectful 
attention and won the strong sympathy of many of 
the purest and most enlightened of the time. 

The influence which he has thus exerted has been 
of incalculable benefit to freethinkers. It has done 
much to dispel the fogs of a crnde and lawless ration- 
allem from their mental atmosphere. It has enabled 
them to dlecern a stralght path, where else they were 
liable to wander into the quagmires and thorny 
thickets of wild hallucinations and degrading ani- 
mallem, besides imparting greater dignity and a more 
elevated tone to the cause they represent. 

The worth of thie service we believe to be destined 
to win, hereafter, a juster appreciation than it bas 
yet received. Even when difference of opinion has 
been provoked, it has been impossible for any rightly 
constituted mind to honestly question the lofty prin- 
ciple of his character or the purity of his motives. 

The position of Mr. Abbot In connecilon with TRE 
INDEX has all along been an exceedingly arduous 
one. It has exacted almost incessant toll, and been 
attended with oppressive anxieties and peculiar vex- 
ations, To those most conversant with the experience, 
It has been a perpetual marvel that he has been able 


to sustain so effectually the burden upon his physical 
and mental energies. A sympathetic consideration 
of these things will reconcile the friends of TRR 
INDEX to his absence, and secure a lenient judgment 
for his successor, 

In assuming the trust we have accepted, It shall be 
our aim to preserve, so far as we may, the high 
standard of excellence the paper has maintained, and 
to make It reflect our best conceptions of the true in- 
terests of liberalism. May we not hope that those 
who have at heart its prosperity will feel in some 
measure responsible with us for Its conduct during 
this term of less experienced management, and thet 
their increased solicitude and codperation may stone 
for our deficiencies ? 

And with these hopes we join that of all who love 
them to Mr. Abbot and his invalid wife, for a safe 
and prosperous voyage to their island destination, 
whither they will aal) before these words are printed. 
May she return with health restored, and he with 
energies reinvigorated for the exalted life-purposes 
which for a brief interval he abandons. 

Davi H. CLARK. 


THE ERA OF CONSTRUCTION. 


Among the strong utterances which remain of the 
late Professor William Kingdon Clifford, who should 
have died hereafter, la the following: Thought le 
powerless except It make something outside of itself; 
the thought which conquers the world is not contem- 
plative but active. And it ie this that I am asking 
you to worship to-day.” 

And yet Professor Clifford would have been the last 
person in the world to depreciate the value of the 
solitary contemplative thinker. Indeed, he was, him- 
self, with all his exuberant and active energy, a re- 
markable example of this very intellectual tendency. 
His mind was mach given to theory and speculation. 
But he belleved in action as well as thinking, in 
deeda as well as words. In this respect the Illus- 
trious leader of freethought In England, whose light 
has suddenly gone out, represented in a striking 
manner the new spirit which appears to be entering 
into liberalism; in other worde, the constructive 
disposition which it begins to manifest, and to which 
attention ls now being directed. It Is true that there 
have been algns of such aspirations from the earliest 
dawn of rationalism; but the time bas never before 
seemed so rips for their practical embodiment. 
They were foreshadowed as early as the days of 
Auguste Comte. The great French philosopher saw 
very plainly that the old inherited orders of society 
and systems of religion were doomed and dying. 
But he erred in concluding that the process of their 
dissolution was more rapid than the actual state of 
the case, The existing conditions of France were 
assumed to be a type of wider and more general 
ones. His philosophy compelled admiration. It 
was bold and grand in its generalizations aud con- 
structive conceptions, bat seriously defective in some 
of ita essential principles. 

The religion of humanity which he preflgured was 
a blending of incongruous elements. It preserved 
so much of the cumbersome ceremonial and stereo- 
typed character of the old systems which it sought to 
supersede aa to render it ill-adapted to the growing 
and varied developments of the later time. Still the 
prescience of Comte, as la thus shown, is worthy of 
all praise. The ultimate demand of the rationaliatic 
reformation then setting in was discerned. He saw 
that If rationalism was to lesue in anything, that un- 
lesa it meant the utter extinction and imposalbility 
of intellectual concert and associated action among 
men, a wild babel of distracting individnalities, it 
must eventually take on new forms and Institutions; 
if the historic faiths of mankind were destroyed they 
must be replaced by something better; that the senti- 
ments and predispositions upon which they had 
been built were inherent and Ineradicable. The 
great need was not their annihilation, but guidance 
and direction, under freer and more enlightened con- 
ditions, to a worthier and truer expression. Thus 
Comte possessed the instinct and vision of the seer. 
He was the great forerunner of constructive rad- 
icalism. 

There has been a wonderful progress of free- 
thought since his time, Science has advanced 
with unprecedented celerity, It has crested a new 
heavens and earth. Its influence has permeated all 
forma of society sud departmenta of thought. The 
impulse given to it in religion by the infidela and 
deiets of a hundred years ago in France and England 
has gone forward broadening and deepening with 
irresistible sweep until it has swelled into 8 mighty 
movement. There has been à continual loosening 
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and snapping of the old bands of authority, of diseat- 
isfaction with and rejection of tenets and articles of 
belief which have bean accounted essentials of faith 
and the indispensables of religion. Universalism, 
Unitarianism, and various other more advanced and 
protesting secta have each, in thelr own way, con- 
tributed to the result. All honor to each and all of 
them for the brave fights they have fought, the 
measure of dim sight with which they have per- 
formed their work in their day and generation, 
though deplorably inadequate and inconsistent it has 
often been, compared with that of those of broader view 
and more heroic spirit who have toiled beside them, 
Through such Influences as these, operating within 
the Church and without, not only upon the protest - 
Ing sects but also upon those within the lines of the 
old dogmas, and even not unfrequently with more 
rapid affect, the whole intellectual and religious life 
of society has been changed. The home of faith, 
the shelter and centre of the hopes and aspirations of 
numerous generations, has been undermined and sub- 
jected to rapid decadence. There has been s general 
upheaving of Its foundations. Its supporta are die- 
located and twisted out of place. There are no 
bands or bolts, no patching or cement, that can per- 
manently hold it together. It ia clear as sunlight 
that it is destined at last to wholly perish, that it la 
too cramped, IIl- contrived, and insecure to answer to 
the growing and ultimate demands of humanity. 
Many have long seen this and endeavored with great 
earnestness and persuasion to show it to others, 

It was but natural that those who were thus im- 
pelled to forsake what they had so long been accus- 
tomed to should experience some self-distrust and 
cast lingering looks behind; that much time should 
be spent in self-justification, oven after the Inevitable 
was percelyed, and In pointing ont the defects of that 
which they were deserting, It required time for those 
making this departure to understand themselves and 
their situation and see the work before them. That 
period now has passed. The development of rational- 
ism, which is all we mean by the simple figure which 
we have just employed to Illustrate our conviction, 
has proceeded far enough, and lo sufficiently strong 
and confirmed, clear in intelligence, and master of 
itself to see that there is a great constructive work 
awaiting it,—a work outside of the old order of 
things, yet not without the use of whatever belongs 
to it that can be rendered available; a work which 
can only be carried forward effectually by those who 
belleve in laying deeper, firmer, and broader founda- 
tions. 

The time has come for rationalism to vindicate its 
principles and the nobility of its splrit by surpassing 
achievements, not designed to simply startle and ar- 
reat attention, but inspired by a pure and lofty disin- 
terestednesa and enlightened consecration toward 
good works in the service of humanity such as the 
world never yet has seen, and to the perception of 
which, in any considerable degree, but few have yot 
attained; to begin to lay the stones of this enduring 
temple of the future and to take the first steps toward 
the elaboration of this prospective religion of haman- 
ity. In the next INDEX, and perhape In one or more 
subsequent number, we shall endeavor to show some 
of the circumstances aud possibilities of this work, 
and the modes at band through which it may be ini- 
Hated, 


NOTES FROM THE FIELD, 


The people of Cape Cod are generally, I believe, 
rather Orthodox in religion; but East Dennis is a very 
liberal village. Many of its leading citizens are re- 
tired sea-captains who have braved many a storm and 
made voyages to the most distant ports. It is one of 
the towns where the old ant-slavery heroes, a gener- 
ation ago, hurled thelr invectives against the slave 
power and denounced in fiercest language the evan- 
gelical churches for thelr support of, or indifference 
to, the sin of American slavery. Garrison, Wright, 
Pillsbury, and the other ‘‘fanatics” always had hesr- 
ers and supporters at East Dennis, Now the same men 
and women that were Interested in the cause of negro 
emancipation are, with the younger generation, not 
less interested in the cause of mental freedom, and 
are working for the advancement of liberal thought. 
The day was very warm, but the hall was filled, day 
and evening, and the audiences seemed to be thought- 
ful, earnest, and appreciative. 

A number of liberal speakers have been there, and 
the attendance has usually been good. In the fore- 
noon I went sailing, but there was no breeze and our 
party were not tempted to go far. I passed my boy- 
hood days by the sea, and I now delight w be near 
It, to sail on It, and to bathe in it when the waves run 


high. I cherish many pleasant recollections of my 
vislta to Cape Cod. 

At Port Jervis, N. T., I was recently in debate five 
evenings with Rev. Wm. I. Gill. It was fairly at- 
tended, and, to me at least, a very pleasant affair. It 
was reported briefly by the two dallles published 
there, and excited considerable interest. Mr. Gill is 
a gentleman of much ability, and ls author of works 
that possess real merit. One of them, Evolution and 
Progress, has caused him much trouble with his min- 
isterial brethren, and soon after its publication the 
question whether he should be permitted to remain 
in the Methodist Conference was warmly discussed. 
The decision was in his favor, but hle ability and 
liberality were rewarded by his being sent toa little 
village of two or three hundred inhabitants, where 
his Influence Is reatricted, and where he can meditate 
on the fate that awaits him if he continues to exhibit 
to the world the weakness of the Orthodox objections 
to the theory of evolution, 

The Methodist Church ls no place for such a man 
as Mr. Gul. I found him a falr and honorable op- 
ponent, and a debater of more than average ability. 
He was not encouraged by the clergy of Port Jervis, 
who advised their congregations not to attend. Port 
Jervis ls a city of some fourteen thousand inhabi- 
tants, and there is a good deal of liberal sentiment 
in the place. 

T was recently at Salem, Ohio, The Broad 
Gauge Church” has no regular meetings now, but I 
was informed that there are more ontspoken free- 
thinkers there than ever before. My audience was 
the largest I ever addressed ln that town, in which 1 
have given not fewer than thirty lectures, There 
seems to be no desire at the present time among the 
Salem liberals for organization. They seem to think 
that liberal thought pervades the entire community 
to such an extent that there is no urgent reason for 
any continued united effort on their part. A year or 
two hence, they may take it into their heads to reaus- 
citate thelr society and have regular meetings again, 

Last Sunday morning I spoke again at Irwin, 
where last spring I was arrested for occupying the 
achool-house for immoral purposes,’’ No suitable 
hall could be had, and the meeting was held in a 
grove neur the village, In spite of rain, which com- 
menced failing early in the morning, a large crowd 
assembled, and I was listened to an hour and a half 
without the elightest interruption. Had the day 
been pleasant, there is no doubt I would have had an 
audience of a thousand or fifteen hundred; and 
this ls the town in which a few weeks ago the clergy 
and the rigidly Orthodox were determined I should 
not speak, and in which they thonght they could 
suppress liberal views by an appeal to the law! They 
haye learned thelr mistake already. The Orthodox 
people of Irwin concede that they were too hasty. 
The village has five times as many outspoken liber- 
als now as it had when I firat spoke there. 

My trial was to come off May 14, but was post- 
poned. The case was transferred from the criminal 
to the civil list, and the charge of using the school- 
house for an “immoral purpose” has been, I am 
credibly informed, abandoned. The case is not 
likely to come up in any form, for the persous whose 
zeul, outstripping their knowledge, led them into this 
folly now see that they have neither law nor rea- 
son, neither justice nor generoslty, on thelr side. I 
return to Irwin and give another address in the 
grove next month. The ministers have been preach- 
ing against “infidelity” ever alnce my firet visit to 
the town. Other preachers from abroad have been 
imported there to show the truth and divinity of the 
Bible. The Pittsburgh Leader, an independent 
paper, which is exerting a very liberalizing Influence 
In that region of country, advises the ministers of 
Irwin to meet me In discussion, to allow me to oc 
cupy their pulpita even, and then, if they can, expose 
my sophistries and the strength of their own positions. 

I bear bat one opinion expressed In regard to the 
sentence of D. M. Bennett, and that ie that it is un- 
just. Even many persons of Orthodox proclivities 
declare there la no justice or reason in punishing a 
publisher for putting in the malla u little pamphlet 
of which the worst that can be sald is thatelt la s 
flimsy and shallow argument against marriage. If 
the pamphlet were really obscene, and designed to 
corrupt the morals of youth, I should regard the 
sentence none too severe; bat it is not: and but for 
the most absurd charge of Judge Benedict, the jury 
never would have brought in a verdict of guilty. 
Mr. Bennett's taste in helping circulate this work, 
and his wiedom in dolng so when Heywood had been 
convicted for the same thing, may be fairly ques- 
tioned; but both Heywood and Bennett, I am satis- 


fied, are victima of a spirit of persecution which has 
used the United States courta to accomplish ita ende, 
and made the suppreasion of obscenity a pretext 
merely for persecuting persons whose views and 
methods are distastefal to the public. With such 
postal agents as Comstock and auch judges as Bene- 
dict, no advocate of unpopular theories can feel safe, 


Communications. 


EXPLANATORY. 


EDITOR OF THE INDEX :— 

When ordinary hearers misunderstand and mis: 
resent me, I sigh over the sre aed of the English 
language and the auditory Impe ections of 9 
and—let the matter go. suppose every public 
8 er nds misunderstan so common that at 
last he gives up all idea of tracking them down with 
attempts at correction, But Mrs. Cheney ls not an 
ordinary hearer; and her article in TRR INDEX for 
June 19 ls likely to produce an impression that I 
am not willing to ba responsible for. 

I will not contradict Mrs, Cheney and assert that 
I did not say what ahe says I did; but 1 must, in 
justice to myself and the truth, assert that I did not 
mean to say anything of the kind. She makes me 
responsible for saying that religion has no essential 
connection with morality.” at I meant to say, 
and still think true beyond question, ie that origi- 
nally the two had no essential connection, and, as a 
matter of fact, have had very little historic connec- 
tion In the past. The instances she cites, as for ex- 
ample from the Hebrew Scriptares, are comparatively 
modern, when we remember how long man has 
lived on the earth. And it must be remembered 
that these exceptional words of prophets do not rep- 
resent the real popular life or belief of the age. They 
were rather protests against the state of things I as- 
serted to be the general condition. And this, Mrs. 
Cheney herself admita is still true of the Catholic 
and Calvinistic faiths. And what is this but to say 
that it Is still the prevasling condition of affairs? 

I have indeed spoken these five years in Boston 
to little purpose, and may as well give it up, if I 
have left the impression on any intelligent minds 
that I believe that true religion and true morality 
have no essential connection. I believe that they 
are so nearly related that they are practically one, 
Bat I assert without fear of intelligent contradiction, 
that hitherto, all over the world and in all religions, 
the most of that which has been popularly called 
religion has had no essential relation to morallty, 
and that what we now call morality has not bean 
looked upon as an essential part of he 


SAVAGE, 
June 20, 1879. 


THE SOVERBIGNTY OF REASON, 


I referred to Josiah Warren because I supposed 
his definition of individualism would be eee 
accepted as the true one by those who call them- 
selves individualists, and that his formulation would 
be ed as consistent. Warren certainly derived 
his limitation from the source whence came the prin- 
ciple itself; namely, from the nature of things, the 
constitution of the universe as he understood it. He 
belleved, and I suppose all ind{fvidualisis do, lu the 
supremacy of reason, and he maintained that the 
Individual reason should govern in the Individual 
sphere. He regarded his formule a+ scientific, and 
In point of fact they ars most logically and clearly 
stated In a book called The Science / Society. 

Ido not think the individualist recognizes the ex - 
latence In society of a “‘nniversal reason“ apart from 
the resson of individuals, and * do not admit 
that the reasoning or the notions of a majority are 
necessarily correct because they are accepted by the 
many. 

1 cannot speak for Individualists, but for myself I 
can say that the six principles formulated by Taw 
INDEX meet my hearty concurrence, and 1 ume, 
as they seem to me to be stating the ideas laid down 
by Warren in other words, that his followers wili. 
agres with them also. 

But this discussion originally grew up about the 
question as to what the Universal Keason has to say 
on the t of society to attempt the cure of certain 
evils and the punishment of certain offenders in a 
particular way. It happens that the persons who 
took a leading part in advocating the repeal of laws 
which they believed tu be unectentitic, unjust, and 
inefficient are not, so far as I know them, all Indi- 
vidualists either ‘‘consistent or Inconsletent,“ but 
some of them are rather Altrulsts or Communists, 
others Social Scientista who aim as I do to be Inte- 
grulleta. 

Now, on this question, — first, what lo the uffence; 
second, what has soclaty a right to do, and what le It 
the duty of society and of individuals to do in the 
premises; who are ‘those who know” and what is 
thelr agreement ? 

For one, I consider the question an open one. I 
have seen no facts or arguments adduced which con- 
vince me that science or the ecientific method sus- 
tains the reformers; on the contrary, appeals to tha 
average staudard of the day (Consensus of the Incom- 
petent) and denunciation of those who think science 
says repeal, as abettors of immorality, seem to me 
to form the staple of the attack upon the repealers. 
For myself I say unhesitatingly, that 1 submit to 
the decision of science; that Í ardently desire to 
know what the sclentific method will demonatrate 
to be true, as to this and all other social quas- 
tions; and I do not believe any Intelligent man can be 
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found hardy enough to set up his “private judgment“ 
as- agalnat the decision of science or the sovereignty 


IN be he called individualist, socialist, or Ilb- 


Let us not forget that all progress In science has 
deen made in the past, and probably will be made in 
the future, by the efforts of individual minds, at frst 
usually against the received opinion or accepted 
selance of the day. 

Sociology is one of the most complex of the special 
eclences, and canseq y one of the latest to be de- 
veloped; and owing to the part which feeling plays. 
ourselves and our relations being the objects of it, It 
is most difficult to arrive at a canon of criticism upon 
which all can agree. 

Tt seems to me that as the object of society 18 to 
produce, nourish, snd maintain perfect Individuals, 
and as soclety is only the form In which human be- 
ings place themselves, as it la a means to an end, it fe 

er to lean to the side of the fullest freedom of the 
individual to work out his destiny and discover what 
form of society la the beat adapted to his needs. 

There is no danger that the individual will destroy 
or oppress society, but soclety does oppress and de- 
stroy many individuals. It Is better to be free and 
do wrong, than it is to be an sutomaton or a slave. 
It Is only freemen who can do elther wrong or right, 
and only he can be sald to be truly free who is gov- 
ered by reason. 

Will some one polnt us to the laws of sclence In- 
stead of human statutes; will aome one show us those 
who know, and point out the principles which they 
agree to conelder settled ? F. 8, C. 


— ͤ——X——ꝛe——ßd 
IS MIND MATTER? 


MR. ABBOT :— r 

In THE INDEX lately, or somewhere else, I read in 
substance this: “If it la sald we are conscious of 
something besides matter, something different from 
it called mind, wa reply, We are conscious of sensa- 
tion, thought, desire, volition, but not of mind asa 
distinct exlstence.“ The conclusion is,—no mind, or 
sensations only. Again, We know but of one sub- 
stance, that which is called matter.“ But how do 
we know there ta one substance“ only? All we 
know is, that we have certain sensations. Thiais all 
we know about there belng "one aubstance.” In this 
argument, then, I can’t ses that the materialists have 
any advantage over the Iimmaterlallsta. 

Our sensations give the same proof of mind as of 
matter; I have a littla pleca of experience, and all 
have nlmilar ones. When I was less than three years 
old there occurred the total eclipse of 1800. My 
recollections of that event are now distinct, I am 
conecious that it ls the same mind now which recol- 
lectas it that experienced the impression it produced 
when it happened. The question is. On what was 
the remembered impraesion made? On matter, such 
as bones, nerves, flesh, blood, etc. ? All these things 
since that time have many times passed away and 
been renewed; not a vestige of the matter then 
forming my body remains. YetI am conscious that 
that upon which the {mpression was then made still 
remains. What la it which still remains? Material- 
ists, can you give us a little light on this phenome- 
non? L. CRANE, 


— — 


SOUL AND LIFE. 


FREND ARBO 

I like Tae Inpex in that both rides of questions 
ars often so clearly presented, aud never more so 
than in the two articles in the last number (No. 402). 
entitled Life““ and “Molecular Potencles.” How 
strong is the appeal in the latter to the “Consenaus 
of the Competent,” bow keen the edge of Its cntting 
Sarcasm and reproach aa to the theorv, of “Life.” 
Aud yet its writer knew nothing of B. F. U.’s inten- 
tion as to writing“ Life.“ Task the readers of Taz 
InDxx to reread those two productions; and, with the 
kindest feelings towards thelr respective authors, and 
B. F. U. In particular, they will say that R. H. has 
moat effectually refuted his idea of the almightiness 


matter. 

Sometimes it will be fonnd that the competent 
will be best reached by an appeal to the sanse of the 
ludicrous, and R. H. has well put it that we must 
all uncover to the Molecular Potencies with the pro- 
foundest reverence and veneration! 

I would aay. however, to B. F. U., that If he fa not 
conscious (and he implies that he je not) of the 
existence of the mind Itself,” so mach the worse for 
the condition of his consciousness! I Am is the 
formula of common-sense and rationallem, and of 
— too. * ls but author N In its * 

on to mind, for erpertence in priori 
posteriori t. 


aspec 

Now I do not object to doubt. We must doubt 
ourselves, or lone ourselves to find ourselves; must 
know the Not-Me to find the Me; must doubt our 
existence to find, as Franklin did, that we are spirita 
in the land of spirits, here and now! Mind ls there- 
fore a manifestation from the Internal to the exter- 
nal and back again, in endless ebb and flow, whilst 
the spirit remains detached in a world of sense. As 
to the soul, It Is perfectly normal and healthful to 
know, aa oor happiness (stability) consista at times 
in being aasoclated from whence we came. It Is an 
illusion, a cheat, and a sham, to lose ourselves en- 
tirely in materiality. Weare conscious of the soll- 
darity of our thoughts and feelings, by and throngh 
our individual existence as a positive entity which 
has the power of thinking and feeling! And as he 
spanks of the unthinkable, what is more unthinkable 
than that certain motions of atoms in the brain should 
generate consciousness, and love, and thought, and 
bllss!—so say the most eminent physlologiata, Tyn- 
dall among them. 

B. F. U. bolde that mind consists of certain facul- 


tles and material conditions, five senses, a perfect 
brain, with Its corresponding nerves, etc., etc. But 
these are known, and external to the belng that 
knows, as anything that la known In to that which 
knows. It therefore follows that there must be a 
positive entity called soul. As some seem to dislike 
such terms, some other might be employed. This 
positive and immortal entity might be called matter 
invisible; any term might be used as a symbol, 80 as 
to illustrate that deep and inward, In the midst of 
thee,” is the principle of life and being. It ls a 
gd or spark proceeding from God, and ls capable 
of assimilation or oneness with the eternal mind, 
DAVID NEWPORT. 
ABINGTON, Pa., öth mo., 3d, 1879. 


ÆSTHETIO CONCEPTIONS CORRELATED 
WITH THE ENVIRONMENT. 


BY WILEY BRITTON. 


No. VIII. 


The relics of primitive art show us that our early 
ancestors only attempted the representation of anl- 
mata and inanimate things which existed in their en- 
vironments. Indeed, nothing could be more aston- 
ishing to us than to hear the untutored savages of an 
oceanic laland enthusiastically describing continental 
scenery, or any of the beautiful forms of life forain 
to their peculiar and isolated habitat. Nor would it 
be leas astonishing to find arctic peoples whose lives 
have been confined to their frigid habitata, and who 
have received no perceptible Influence from external 
sources, able to give vivid descriptions of tropical 
forests and tangles, and vice versa. 

Let us understand by the term environment that 
portion of surrounding space, with the coexiatences 
and sequences contained in It, of which the organism 
has some definite knowledge, and which exercises 3 
sensible influence upon the lifa of the organiam. It 
will then be seen that the environment Is ever wl- 
dening with the progresa of intelligence or ability of 
the organiam to adjust its actions to ever-increasing 
complex relations. The environment of the sav 
may not extend beyond the Ilmits of his natural - 
itat, while it would be difficult to set even an approx- 
imate limit to the environment of the naturalist or 
travelled geologlut, With the widening and increas- 
ing complexity of ita environment, the organism, if 
it survives and perpetuates its species, is required to 
adjust its actlona to an ever-increasing number of co- 
existences and sequences. Now, those tribes of the 
lower human races which exhibit the least soclal de- 
velopment, or social relations of the simplest kind, 
and whose environments are regarded as exceedingly 
almple, we should 3 expect to find possess 
relatively undeveloped mathetlc conceptions, And 
this la just what we do find. The Esquimaux, Rush- 
men, Feuglans, and other tribes, who, on account of 
the barren and inhospitable natures of their habitats, 
are obliged to live ln amall and isolated groups, have 
wathetic conceptions in perfect harmony with their 
conditions. Amongst rural populations, too, of the 
most civilized countries, where there are no uctive 
social relations between the members of separate 
familles, and where the social pulse is languid, a 
sense of the beautiful in almost every direction ls 
lesa developed than amongst members of the same 
nationality llving in business centres where Indus- 
trial and commercial activities are constantly bring- 
ing men in contact with each other, Agaln, the 
backwardness of country people In adopting new 
inventions and improvements pertaining to the in- 
dustrial and manufacturing interests of society, and 
their want of taste In dress and decoration, have 
long been recognized by the more thoughtful observ- 
ers of human nature In {ts manifold manifestations, 
Their persistence in ancestral habita and customs 
long obsolete in the cities and towns has sometimes 
bean gs iene as wilful perversity rather than the 
result of circumstances, and has, not unfrequently, 
evoked uncharitably expressed opinions from those 
of more pretentious culture. The word Pagan, now 
used to convey the idea of rade and illiterate * 
tor, was originally applled to people living in the 
country and small villages, and who persisted in the 
worship and religious customs of thelr ancestors 
lang after the people of the more Gr IH 
localities and centres of more active 6 life and 
Intelligence were converted to the new religlon. 
But history and experience teach us that habits, cus- 
tomas, and religious bellefs correlated with a particu- 
lar kind of environment change only as the anviron- 
ment changes. And we also know that a new doc- 
trine or new idea never spreads as rapidly amongst 
dispersed and isolated social units as amongst men 
living in contact with each other. 

A vulgar taste in dress is to our minds correlated 
with an environment ln which little is known of the 
harmonious combinations of colors, and In which 
cognoscenti of the tailoring and miilinery arta are 
few in number or Indifferently patronized. ‘Thus it 
is an unquestionable fact that persons brought up 
outalde of the current of social activities display less 
taste In dress and decoration than those brought up 
in the midst of active social relations where every 
one is a critic and every one is criticlaed. In the cit- 
ies, ladies who pride themselves upon dressing with 
taste and belag stylish, and who will tell you with 
great minuteness the colors and shades that should 
be worn by those of given complexions as most be- 
coming to them, quickly observe ullaritles of 
dress correlated with rural life. With almost every 
one exhibiting taste in dress and decoration, there is 
that kind of egoism displayed which associates the 
achievements of self with the admiration of self by 
othera; and the thought of such admiration of self 
by others ls the principal stimulus to sthetle devel- 
opment. But there ls pgolam of another kind with 
which admiration of self by others la not associated 
as a necessary consequence; for there are many In- 


stances In which achievements of self cause self- 
gratulation whether witnessed by any one else or not. 
And there are instances, too, in which failure in a 
given enterprise or undertaking canses a feel 
mortification or self-condemnstion, whether the fajl- 
ure is witnessed by or known to any one else or not. 
Misapelling a familiar word or an Intellectual binn- 
der causes a feeling of yexation and self-condamna- 
tlon, though not known to any one else. It would 
not be difficult to multiply illustrations. From what 
has been said, I think it may be safely assumed that 
a high order of taste in dress and decoration is im- 
ossibla where the surrounding conditions are un- 
svorable for making a great variety of contrasta ; 
for In order to make discriminations between things 

and attributes of things, as sounds, colora, move- 
ments, etc., there must be perceptions of difference; 
and of cotirse there can be no perceptions of differ- 
ence without contrast. Not only is there a low arder 
of taste generally displayed in dress and decoration 

by those living in localities where the current of so- 
cial activities is feeble, but there is also s persistent 
conservatiem that has a great dread of change In 
such matters. The slow changes in styles of dreas 
of country people, particularly of those living in lo- 
Calities distant from, and not in active communica- 
tion with, the larger cities and towns, have bean ob- 
served from very early times by those who have 
written upon the habits and customs of thelr coun- 
trymen. Take a rustic who has had but few oppor- 
tunities of improving and coitivating hie taste In 
dress and appearance, and propose to him a 
new style of dress, and the chances are that, instead 

of adopting it, he will reply that what was good 
enough for his father and grandfather le good 
enough for him. Hia ideal of greatness and of good- 
ness lies in the past rather than in the future, so in- 
diasolobly is hla life correlated with surrounding con- 
ditions, Hence his feeble excursiveness of thought, 
and his inability to enter into involved chains of rea- 
soning, make it Impossible for him to accept when 
first presented ideas he sees that, If accepted, must 
change his entire course of life. The result ls, that 
those who are shat ont from the active social life of 
the populous commercial and business centres go on 
for generation after generation in the habita and 
customs of thelr ancestors, with scarcely a percepti- 
ble change in thelr styles of dress and modes of life. 
Contrasting the taste in dress and decoration, as de- 
scribed by travellers, of those tribes of savages whose’ 
habitats N them to live in dispersed and isolated 
families, with the taste displayed by tribes whose 
habitats permit considerable aggregations of indi- 
viduals, and a marked difference ls observable,—s dif- 
ference, too, showing that the habits, customs, and 

modes of life of each tribe are correlated with its 

particalar environment, 

Awkwardness, ungraceful movements, and 
of the body, etc., are all correlated with an environ- 
ment in which little or no attention In given to calls- 
thenics. We rarely ses those who have been brought 
up In the country where circnmetances make social 
Intercoursé infrequent whose movements are What 
we conelder ul and easy; but, on the contrary, 
thelr movements are generally clumsy, awkward, an- 
gular. The motions and carriage of the body, as in 
skating, dancing, walking, and riding, all tend to az- 
cite the mathetic feelings. and arouse agresable or 
disagreeable statea of consciousness, varying in in- 
tensity according to the degree in which they har- 
monize with our notions of gracefulness. Even the 
motions and carriage of the body of an animal of 
zertain species, as a horse for example, may excite 
an æsthetic thrill In those who are familiar with con- 
trasting the movements of various animals, or the 
movements of the same animal under different con- 
ditions, And watching the movements and carriage 
of a fine saddie-horse, after having watched the 
movements and carriage of a heavy draaght-horse, 
produces lu those genelble of the varlous movements 
of a horse a wave of delicht similar to that pro- 
duced In the admirer of gracafulness by watching 
the performance of a gracefal danseuse, after ha 
watched the performance of a clumsy and lil- form 
dancer. The movements and carriage of a horse 
may perhaps be distinguished as graceful or clumsy, 
even by people living under conditions where we 
would not expect to find mach attention given to an- 
imal movements, But it will hardly be held that 
those whose lives have been devoted to rural occupa- 
tions, where social intercourse is infrequent, are as 
discriminative of the movements of horses, even 
though they ralse them, as the jockey or horse-fan- 
cier of the large horse-markets, whose succesa In 
business may depend * * upon his belng able to 
appreciate the various shades of movements of an 
animá, as well aa its other general and special qual- 

es. 

Odd as the statement may appear to many, I think 
we shall find warrant for 5 It, that the move- 
mente and forme or shapes of animals, also, are corre- 
lated with the environment. For instance, any one 
famillar with the morphology of the several varieties 
of sheep may almost instantly decide with accuracy 
whether a given individual of a mixed flock belo 
to a lowland or mountainous breed, or whether ‘it 
belonga to a breed that has bad much or little care 
bestowed upon it by man. That Isolated and barren 
localities are noted for producing lufertor breeds of 
animals, and that thickly settled and fertile localities 
are noted for producing fine breeds, are facts I eup- 
pose familiar to every general stock-dealer. And no 
doubt this general inferiority consista in part of the 
movements of the limbs and carriage of the body, aa 
well as in other special or general attributes. In fact, 
if an animal’s movements and carriage can be Im- 
proved by selection and breeding, as well as its color, 
form, proportion, etc., the conditions are beyond 
doubt more favorable for making such improvements 
in localities where many perrons of developed concep- 


’ 
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done of animal movements, form, etc., are in com- 
petition engaged in raising the particular animal, 
than in an isolated locality where a single individual 
of undeveloped conceptions of animal movements, 
form, etc., falses the particular variety of animal 
without any thought of these attributes in connection 
with ideas of beauty. 

Let us look at another phase of these correlations, 
and in a needed qualification. While the pro- 
portion of people living in rural localities, whose gen- 

eral movements dre mot particdlarly faulty, may be 
' about as un it is with people living in contact 
with each other, the proportion whose variows special 
movements are less perfect and ful than the 
latter is much larger. A person who has inherited a 
good constitution, and who hsa a very perfect physi- 
cal organization, sven though brought up in compar- 
ative isolation, may, in his general movémenta, such 
as are gon’ thro in patsuidg his evéry-day occu- 
pations, be perfect and ul enough to aatlefy the 
requirements of a cultivated mathetic sentiment. 
But his various special movements, such as are required 
to be gone through by those living in active social 
relations, do not eatisfy in a high degree the require- 
ments of a cuitivated mathetic déntiment. In com- 
pany and in the presence of friends whom he does 
not often meet, his body appears and rigid, 
and the movements of his limbs chumey and awk- 
ward; and as interpreted by the language of the emo- 
tlons, his whole demeanor presente an aspect of un- 
easiness and as one belng out of his proper sphere. 
And in either standing or sitting, he is generally at s 
loss to know what to do with his hands, and the 
chances are they will be so placed aa to give the pobl- 
tion of hie y and limbs a symmetrical sppear- 
anco Instead of an asymmetri appearance, as is 
required to make one's position appear natural 
and easy. Those who haya had opportunities of ex- 
amining the sculptures of the anclent Egyptians 
have no doubt been strongly impressed with the un- 
naturalness of the figures on account. of the symmet- 
rical appearance of the body and limbs relatively to 
surrounding things. 8o, too, do the statuettes and 
other figtres, representing men and animals, of the 


inferior uncivilized races from different parts of the 


world similarly show us thia rigidity of expression. 

Industrial appliances, aleo, are correlated with the 
environment, and show something of the activity of 
social life of which they are the products. For in- 
stance, certain sections of the country which, on ac- 
count of their barren and broken physical conditions 
and the Infertility of thetr solls, are able to sustain 
only light populations, consisting mostly of single 
families much dispersed, continue to use almost en- 
tirely the implements and industrial appliances that 
were used by their ancestors a century ago. 


MES. CLARA NEYMANN BEFORE THE 
TURNER SOCIETY. . 


The following abstract of Mrs. Neymann’s recent 
lecture before the Turner Society should have ap- 
peared earlier :— 

The lecturer spoke in her native tongue, and took 
for a theme American Freethinkers, which she 
introduced by an historical review of the growth of 
Uberal ideas in this country. 

This movement might be traced to two special 
sources: one to writings of Voltaire and Paine, the 
other to the philosophical writings of Germany. 
Their practical résults were exhibited In the institu- 
tions and character of the society of to-day, 

Particular stresa was lald upon the importance of 
united effort and cal work among the liberals 
of this country. e individualistic and combative 
tendency of a certain claes of Hberale waa contrasted 
with the more constructive and practical workers. 

She contended that liberalism must be subject to 
ethical ideals snd principles, and appealed to her 
countrymen to join bands with their liberal brethren 
of America In the effort to make real what had been 
the dream of the past and was the hope of the fatare, 
—the intellectual and moral freedom of hnmanity. 


ee eR —-V 
THE SILENOE THAT MISLEADS. 


[The duty of the ablest and wisest minds to speak 
Plainly and betimes on great public questions, eepe- 
clally those Involving moral lasues, and the practical 
evils that result when from mistaken considerations 
of prudence they hold their peace, are so well Illus- 
trated In the subjoined extract from Samuel J. May’s 
Recollections of the Anti-Slavery Conſtict, that tt ia 
pertinent to the times to reproduce It here.—Ep.] 

Late in the year 1834, being on a visit to Boston, I 
spent several hours with Dr. Channing in earnest 
conversation upon Abolitionism and Abolitioniats, 
My habitual reverence for him was such that I had 
always been apt to defer perhaps too readily to his 
Opinions, or not to make a very estout defence of my 
own when they differed from his. But at the time 
to which I refer, I had become so thoroughly con- 
vinced of the trath of the essential doctrines of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society, and so earnestly en- 

In the dissemination of them, that our conver- 
gation assumed, more than It had ever done, the 
character of a debate. He 3 the ines- 
timable importance of the object we had in view. 
The evils of slavery, he assented, could not be over- 
stated. He allo that removal to Africa ought not 
to be made acondition of the liberation of the en- 


slaved. But he hesitated still to accept the doctrine’ 


of immediate emaucipation. His principal objec- 
tions, however, were alleged against the severity of 
our denunciations, the harshness of our epithets, the 
vehemence, heat, and excitement caused by the 

es at our meetings, and atill more by Mr. 
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Garrison’s Liberator. The Doctor dwelt upon these 
objections, which, if they were as well-founded as he 
assumed them to be, lay against only what was in- 
cidental, not an essential part of our movement. He 
dwelt upon them until I became impatient; and, for- 
getting or the moment my wonted deference, I broke 
out with not a little wrath of expreasion and manner, 

Dr. Channing,” I sald, “I am tired of these com- 
plaints, The cause of suffe humanity, the cause 
of our 9 crushed colored countrymen has 
called as londly upon others as upon us Abolition- 
lata. It was just as incumbent upon others as u 
us to espouse lt. We are not to blame that r 
and better men did not espouse it long ago. The cry 
of millions, suffering the most cruel bondage in our 
land, has been heard for half a century, and dlere- 
garded. The wise and prudent saw the terrible 
wrong, but thought it not wise and prudent to lift a 
finger for its correction, The priesta and Levitas ba- 

thelr robbed and wounded countrymen, and 
gasoa by on the other side. The children of Abra- 
am hold their peace, and at last the very stones 
have cried ont in abhorrence of this tremendous in- 
{quity. You must not wonder if many of those who 
have been left to take up thie t cause do not 
plead It in all that seemllness of phrase which the 
scholars and practised rhetoriciana of our country 
might use. Lon must not expect them to speak and 
act with all the calmness and discretion that clergy- 
men and statesmen might exhibit. But the scholars, 
the stateamen, the clergy did nothing, did not seem 
about to do anything; and for my part I thank God 
that at last any persons, be they who they may, have 
earnestly În this cause; for no movement can 
be in vain. 6 Abolitionists are what we are, babes, 
sacklings, obscure men, silly women, publicans, sin- 
mers; and we must manage this matter just as might 
be expected of such persons as we are. It is unbe- 
coming in abler men who stand by and do nothing, 
to complain of us because we do no better. 

“Dr. Channing,” I continued with Increased ear- 
neéstness, It le not our fault that those who might 
have pleaded for the enslaved so much more wisely 
and sloqueptly, both with the pen and the living 
voice, have n silent, Weare not to blame that 

ou, who, more hapa than any other man, might 

ve so raised 
should have been heard throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, have not so spoken, And now 
that Inferior men have been pane to speak and 
act against what you acknowl to be an awful 
system of Inigaity, It ia not becoming in you to com- 
lain of us because we do it in an 1 or style. 
y, olr, have you not taken this matter in hand 
yourself ? Why have you not spoken to the nation 
long ago, as you, better than any other one, could 
have spoken ? 

At this point I bethought me to whom Iwas ad- 
ministering thla rebuke, the man who stood among 
the highest of tha t and good in our land, the 
man Whose reputation for wisdom and sanctity had 
become world-wide, the man, too, who had ever treated 
me with the kindness of a father, and whom from my 
childhood I had been accustomed to revere more 
than any one living. I was almost overwhelmed 
with a sense of my temerity. His countenance 
showed that he was much moved. I could not sup- 

& he would receive all I had sald very graciously. 
awalted hla reply In palnful expectation. The min- 
utes seemed very long that elapsed before the silence 
was broken. en, in a very aubdued manner and 
In the klndllest tones of his volce, he sald: Brother 
May, I acknowledge the jastica of your reproof, I 
have been silent too long.“ Never shall I forget his 
words, look, whole appearance. I thén and there 
saw the beauty, the magnanimity, the humility of a 
truly great Christian soul. He was exalted in my 
esteem more even than before. 

The next spring, when I removed to Boston and 
became the general agent of the Anti Slavery Soclety, 
Dr. Channing was the first of the ministers thers to 
call upon me and expe sympathy with me in the 
great work to which I had come to devote myself. 
And during the whole fourteen months that I con- 
tinued in that office he treated me with tnlform 
kindness, and often made anxious inquiries about the 
phases of our attempted reform of the nation. 


4 PAIR OF CONSPIRATORS. 


Alexander Solovieff, who attempted to assassinate 
the Emperor of Russia on the 14th of April last, has 
been found guilty, and has been sentenced to ba 
hanged, He seemed to have acted upon his sole 
personal responsibility, and not to have been the 
agent of any conspiracy, In fact, he has been dis- 
owned even by the Revolutionary Committee, which 
has kindly announced its intention of letting the 
Czar entirely Mone. All the madness of the time 
appears to have been concentrated In Solovieff, who 
apon bis trial declined to be défended, acknowledged 
the deed for which he was condemned, and behaved 
in a firm though dignified manner. He will un- 
donbtedly be hanged. 

M. Blanqul, at Paris, the well-known agitator, has 
been more fortunate, having recelved a pardon. He 
was sentenced to death by the Government of Na- 
tional Defence in 1871. Having escaped, he ws re- 
arrested March 17 of that year, and was not, there- 
fore, engaged In the operations of the Commune, 
which began March 18, M. Blaoqul has been im- 
prisoned twenty-one times lu as many different pris- 
ony, having always been s Radical of the Radicals, 
He is reventy-four years old. He figured in the 
revolutionary troubles of 1830, 1839, and 1848. He 
was first condemned to death as far back as 1840. 
It was he who founded the Société Republicalos 
Centrale, and for this he recelyed a sentence of five 
yeare’ E in 1861. He seems to be fated 
to dle in his bed, for over and over again he has bean 


e voice of remonstrance that It 


in danger of a violent death at the hands of the law 
and has it, 
e of M. Louis Aq 


A good Blanqui would 
be a remarkable publication. Here is a man of good 
education who has been perpetually compromised 


slnce 1827, He appears to have been equally op- 
posed to all governments, whether royal, imperial, or 
democratic, As soon as he got out of one prison hs 
organized a new conspiracy, and got into another. 
The chances are that he will soon be In prison again, 
Neither the happiness of the human race nor 
advancement can result from the spasmodic exertions 
of men of the Blanqul and Solovieff type. While 
they have accomplished nothing desirable, they have 
not failed to do a great desl of mischief, It is true 
that a bad government gives them their opportanity 
bat there Is no evidence that they would peaceful 
and orderly under a good one. The bees wonld still 
be In thelr bonnets and the daggers In thelr hande.— 
N. F. Tribune. 


A PAGAN’S ARRAIGNMENT OF CHRISTI- 
ANITY. 


Being myself but a poor scholar, It is difficult for 
me even to read European books, much less to un- 
derstand the Western religion. Having, however, 
bronght before one of high learning some matters con- 
cerning Christianity, of which I am about to speak 
hereafter, I have found his opinions thereon identi- 
cal with my own. Christian missionaries say that 
Christianity is a perfect religion, the objects of which 
are to exhort men to the practice of virtue; to keep 
thelr hearts pure; to maintain that which ia right, 
neither oppressing others nor permitting others to 
oppress them, and thus all men schall have the same 
freedom and exercise equal rights: so the power of 
this religion la great and boundless. Tha questlon 
to be asked le this: Ie Christianity the true ng 4 
it professes to be? It is not necessary that, in a 


State where this religion prevails, all the ple, 
from monarch to peasant, should be pos an pou 
men; but there le one thing which [ cannot clearly 


understand, so beg to nak you believers In Christian- 


ity for solution of the following problems: aa | ' 


through the list of nationa of the whole world, I fin 
England to be the country where Christianity four- 
ishes most; 80 I shall take that country to Illustrate 
my questions. If I ask you what sort of men the 
members of the cabinet of England are, you would 
probably answer that they are selected from the no- 
bility on account of their extensive learning and 
great wisdom. Again, if I ask who the members of 
the two houses of Parliament are, your answer might 
be that they are also presminent for learning and 
knowledge, There I should quite with both 
your answers, and at the same time I must belleve 
that all of them, being Christians, are, of course, 
just and disinterested men. Well, do you remember 
the war between England and China, which took 
lace more than twenty years ngot And do not you 
ow the prétext alleged by the former country for 
this war? At that time Englishmen imported Into 
China large quantities of oplam produced in India, 
and the Chinese, finding this drag to be injurious to 
their fellow-countrymen, who unwisely smoked and 
used it In other ways, desired to put an end to the 
trade, England, enraged at this endeayor on the 
part of China, resolved to carry on the trade by force, 
and made war against the Chinese, which ended in 
favor of England, thus securing to themselves the im- 
rtation of opium as before into the empire of 
hina. It was natural and reasonable for the Chi- 
nese to have attempted to stop the import of opium, 
as they found it injurions to the people; while the 
conduct of the then members of the Cabinet and of 
the two Houses of Parliament of England ia no less 
than enforcing upon a weaker nation a shamefal 
trade In a poisonous drug. How can such conduct 
be sald to be just and disinterested? It ls unneces- 
sary for me at thia time to give particular accounts 
here of England's moat cruel government in India, 
as that ie a matter well-known to all the world, 
Alas! where ls the virtue df which Christian mission- 
arles preach? Can such conduct as that now In- 
stanced, cauding injary to others in order to gain 
advantage for themeelves, and the oppression of the 
weak by the strong, be tolerated by the people of 
such a great country as England, where Christianity 
Is sald to reign supreme? If we say, however, that 
the Christian religion has no power to control the 
actions of those who believe it, then we must, at the 
same time, declare it to be a barren religion, bearing 
no fruit and having no virtue whatsoever; while ite 
wer is both limited and confined. If this is so, 
ow can we look upon it as the perfect one?—Jap- 
anese cor. in native paper. 


I WAS AT A FEMALE SUFFRAGE MEETING the 
other day, says the editor of the London World, and 
heard, [ am bound to say, a great deal of sense 
and no shrieking. In the front row sat the Chinese 
Embassy, listening with a polite and patient atten- 
tion which excited my wonder, unti! I learnt that 
the question of female representation le being agl- 
tated, if not in China, In Japan, A Japanese widow 
and householder has refused, in æ letter full of ax- 
cellent sense, to pay tares, on the ground that she 
has no vote.— Boston Courier. 


THe CHINESE AMBAS8AD0R, LI-FANG PAO, Bf 
Berlin, says that from the Chinese inscription on one 
of the vases found by Dr. Schliemann on Trojan soll 
it Is proved that there was traffic between China and 
European boundaries about twelve hundred years 
before Christ. The gauze linen found by Dr. Schlle- 
mann in the vase was made In Chins. Li- Fang- pao 
contends that the Hyperboreans were Chinamen.— 
N. T. Herald, 
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THE INDEX aims— 


To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion = 

To foster a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual; 


To substitute knowledge for ignorance, richt 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavary, character for creed, catholiatty 
for bigotry, love for hate, hamanitarianism 
for seotarianiam, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Balig- 
fon shall take the place of dogmatism and 
ecclesiasticism thronghout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
public activities. 


In addition to its general objects, the prao- 
tioal object to which THE INDEX Is special- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and con- 
sistent secularization of the political and ed- 
ucational institutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people. The last 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped ont of the Constitutions and Btatates 
of the several States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution, 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make a united demand, and present ap un- 
broken front, and the chief practical atm of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organiwe 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who believes in this movement 
give it direct ad by helping to Increase the 
ciroulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 

The publication of a valuable leading ps- 
per or essay of a thoughtful character, in 
each isaue, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEF, 

editorial contributions will con- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known ers- 
ment writers who have already done so muob 
to give to THE INDEX ita present high 
position. Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracts from valua- 
bie books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as circumstances shall render possible. 


AGENTA. 
Local Agenta for THE INDEX sre wanted 
In every city and town throughout the coun- 
try. The most liberal terms are offered, 


TERMS. . 
The price of THE INDEX is Three Dot- 
lare a year, payable in advance; and 99 
cents postage for the year; and st the 
same rate for shorter periode. All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender's risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 
tox, or post-office money order. The name. 
with address in full, must be accompanied 
with the money in each case. 


Address THE INDEX, 
No. 281 Washington Street, Boston, 
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THE INDEX 


231 Washington St., Bosteom, 


812 


THE INDEX -JUNE 26, 1879. 


COUNTRY BOARD. 


iy, at Florence, Mass. 
Lare Box 187, Florence, 


E B O OR BUTE RS. 


Please examine the fine list ot POPU- 
af BOO VE oe ae the o te side of this 
BOOE NOT IN 


Address THE INDEX, 21 Washington St., 
Boston. 


Bound VOLUMES OF THE 


1 INDEX for 7 R 


8 . 
——— for the Past Tear, are now ready 
— it the purchaser's ex — 
advance, Address 


livery at this Office. a by ex rena 
oe psan, m 
ington Street, Boston. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY— PRICE 
- TWOPENOE. 


THE SECULAR REVIEW., 


EDITED BY CHARLES WATTS. 


The SECULAR REVIEW is the losding 
organ of Secolariam, and each week has 
Special Articles on Theological, Social, Bel- 
entific, snd Political Sabjects, Its distin 
ave features are the advocacy of Construc- 

m, and the dissemination of 
neefal information on all questions which 
affect the welfare of the people. Letters 
are inserted in ita “OPEN Column” from all 


who are courteous in the expression of their 
views; while a special department is allotted 
for “Noras arp Quenres. 


Geonlazism, including ite founder, G. J. 
Holyoake. 
CHARLES WATTS, Publisher, 
84 Fleet Strest, London, E. 0 


ESTABLISHED 1846. 


DINING: 


FOR 


LADI S aud GENTLEMI.N, 
23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


ROOMS to LET by the DAY OR WEEK. 
GOOD PHOTOGRAPHS 


or 
O. B. FROTHINGHAM, 
T. W. HIGGINEON, 


Are now forsale at the office of THE INDEX, 
and will be mailed postpaid to any addrees 
on receipt of price, Bingle Photographs, 35 
oents each; complete Bet of Nine Photo- 
graphs, $1.50, 

THE INDEX, 


Address, 
Wo, 331 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
T= 
Popular Science Monthly. 
CONDUCTED BY 
E. L. and W. J. YOUMANS, 
Containing instructive and interestin, ~ 
ticles and abstracts of articles, origin 
lected, and illustrated, from the pout of "the 
leading sclentific men ‘of different countries; 
accounts of Important scientific discoveries: 
the we ES intent of science to the practic 
e latest views put forth concernin 


— * phenomena, by advants of the highes' 
authority. 


Tae POPULAR Sof MONTHLY Ia now a 
2 enlarge, of 1238 n 
with the due For N 

January, 1 It le handsomely printed on 
clear type, and, when necess to fa 


conv è Ideas of the writer” ful fully Mas- 


Temus: Five dollars per annum; or, fifty 
conta per number, 


A Club of five win be sent to any address | 81. 


for $20.00 per annum. 
TAE POPULAR SOIBNOE MONTHLY and AP- 
PLETONS’ JOURNAL, Sq ennan $7.00 per an- 


num (full price, 68 
The vol fumen — May and November of 


each year, 
N may begin at any time. 
R de glad to —— oor Periodical Cat- 
upon application, 
. Pf. T ON 00 ., PUBLISHERS, 
651 Broadway, New York. 


CHEAP OFFER. 


à COMPLETE SET of INDEX TRAOTS, 
from No.1 to 16 inclusive, will be mailed to 


-| apy address on the prepayment of 80 CENTA. 


Address THE INDEX, 
No. Di Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


T un E INDEX 
IN ENGLAND. 


8 INDEX will be forwarded free by post 

any ofan of the United Kingdom on re- 

‘ai t an annual 2 tion of Fifteen 

ze. Tor Half Year, Wight Shillings. 

—— should be made by Interns- 

aed FO Order payable to Francis Kling- 
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Address THE INDEX, 
231 Washington Street, Boston, U.B.A, 


M. J. SAVAGE’s NEW NOVEL, 
Bluffton, 


Describing in a very interesting way the 
processes of mental evolution by which a 
young Orthodox minister becomes radical. 
I2mo. Price 61.80. 

Also, by the same author, 


The Religion of Evolution: 


An exposition of religion in the light of 
the mos’ advanoed science, A brave and 
reverent thinker.“ London Inquirer. Price 
$1.50. Address THE INDEX, 21 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston. 


NORTHERN LITERATURE 
AND ART ROOMS 


will Immediately be opened in Boston by 
Mies Marie A. Brown, for the purpose of 
far pr due promipence to the many beanti- 
reductions of Sweden, Norway, Fin- 
and Denmark; comprising the liter- 


ata ré,—Engllsh tran 8 and originals, — 
us wor! ewe, photographs r- 
traita, and palntin an ge p of "the 
most celebrated Northern The 


“Rooms” will be elegant in tie their ap- 
pointments,—an attractive resort for all 
art-loving people and purcha*ers. 

That it may become an international af- 
fair, Miss Brown invite" all Americans and 
Scandinavians whe are interested In the en- 

gpr, „and wish it success, to aid har ef- 
— 4. * 3 — nisite fund. 
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d persons who will 
oach EATIS $10.00, for: which N. 
= pose by Panev „ and a full set of The 
Surgeon's Stories. historical novels by 
Topelius, aa translated and published by 
1 in return, as they are 


MARIE A. BROWN, 
P.O Box 900, Bo#srox, Mass. 


RADICAL LIBERAL LECT- 


By B. F. Underwood, 


FoR TEE FALL axp Wreren ov 1878-8. 


1. The Theory of Evolution. 
2. Darwinimm Defined Defended, 


6, Natural Selection versus Design in Nat- 
ure, 
1. An Hour with German Think: 


a Future Life, 
10. Ia there a Personal Intelligent Deity? 


. The Demands of Liberalism Pertaining 
to State Secularization. 
: Mogozaniin Marriegn WaS versus the Vagaries 


Woman: Her Past and Present; Her 
— ond Wrongs. 
ame: a Their Causas and 


T 880 — and Triumphs of Free- 
thought = rey and America. 

16. Iasnes of the A ga 

17. Buddha and Anddhism. 

18. Ancient Egypt: Its Laws, Customs and 


Religion. 
19, The — 128 — Its Oauses and 


30. Orimes 24 ‘Cruelties of Superstition. 
N. Cook and other ees Annihilators 
of Materialism Reviewed 


33. Paine the Pioneer of Freethought in 
America. 


35. A Liberal’s Answer to the Question, * 
not Christianity, What?" 

2. Christianity: what Extent has it 

— ar t or anderea Civilization ? 

t is Known and “what is 
Seemed, about Him. 

2 True Man Better than s True Christian. 
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rther = Science versus Gig Bible. 
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t. Taxation oy OURO PROPERTY, by 
James Parton. 5 cts.; ten, 50 ots.; 
one hundred, §1.50. 

II. TRE BIBLE AnD Boron, by John Weiss, 


III. Tae Sure OF RELIGIONS, by T. W. 
Higginson. Enlarged edition. 


IV. TRARSOREDESTALIGN, by Theodore Par- 
ker. Never before published, 


V. TAR Pre. BOBOOL QuEsTiION, a8 under- 
stood by a Catholic ATIOTIDAR oitisən 
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Vi. Row BRALL WE KEE? SUNDAY? An 


Answer in Four Parta: 1. panday in 
the Bible. 2. Sunday in Ohurak 
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Minnt J. Savage, E. Pratt, 
and Wm, C. Gannett. 


Nos. II., III., IV., V., VI., 10 ots, each; ten 
for 80 ota.; one bundred, p. 


Reason AND REVELATION, by W. J. Potter, 
8130. (Ten for 80 ots.: one hundred, 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE F. . ANAL 
Muutos for 1872. 78. a, , "T8, and 
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WHOLE No. 497. 


LIBERAL LEAGUE PLATFORM 


For the Presidential Election of 1880, 
ADOPTED AT BUCHESTER, N. x., OCT. 26, 1877. 


AND STATE, 
by amendment of the United States Constitu- 


teed 
= 2 uitable taxation of church 
m: including the eq: 0 0 * K 2282. 


measures 
2. NATIONAL PROTEOT! 
their equal olvil, political, and reli 
Wiser amendmen nt of the United 8 
un UOATION THE Basis oF “DwrvEnsAL 
REPUBLIO: to be guaranteed 


State to maintain s thoro 


ermit 
* Ea good elementary education. 


of candidates upon the 
to a future Congress of the Ne- 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT 


PROPOSED AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE y. 8. CONSTITUTION. 


ARTIOLE 1. 

Smorion 1,—Neither anor any State shall make 
any law respecting an esta’ lishment of re! m, or favor 
ing any p mlar form of religion, or p: iting the 

thereof; or permitting in a union of 


ting any special privilege, im- 
any sect or religious haay, anto 
bodies; 


y en; or poo- 
ple of any State, either directly or indirectly, for the sup- 
of 


or 
Ghuroh and State, or 


le peace- 
12 for a re- 


y „ 
ved of any of bis or her rights, privileges or tios 
pe an for the — — teh of any public or pri- 
t to “re evidence in 


y 
to the support of any religious society or body of 
he or she p nota Sim Boy member. 

w 3.—Neither the United States, nor any State, 
Territo municipality, or any civil division of any State 
or Ferrite „shall levy any tax, or make any 
appropriation, for the support, or in aid, any church, 

sect, or denomination, or any school, eeminary, or 
institation of learning, in which the faith or — of 


sect, order, or denomination whatsoever. 
* moros 4.—Congrees shall have power to enforce the 
various provisions of this Article byappropriatelegislation. 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 


1. We demand that churches and other ecclesiastical 
property shall no longer be exempt from just taxation. 

2. We demand that the og ent of chaplains in Con- 
gress, in State Legislatures, e navy and militia, and in 
prisong, asylums, and al) other institutions supported by 
public money, shall be discontinued. 

8, We demand that all public appropriations for sdnea- 
tional and charitable institutions of a sectarian character 
shall conse. 

4. We demand that all re! services now sustained 
by the government shall be a hed; and jally that 

è nse of the Bible in the public schools, whether ostensi- 
Dig a5 A tazt-book or avYowadiy aa & book of religious wor- 

P p 
3. Wo demand that the a: ntment, by the President of 
y: various States, 


s and fasts shall cease, 
emand that the judicial oath in the ceurts and 
In all other departments of the government shal! be abol- 
ished, and that simple affirmation under the pains and pèn- 
alties of rjary shall be established in ite stead, 

7. We donna that all laws directly or indirectly enforo- 
ing the observance of Bunday as the Sabbath shall be re- 


Wo demand that all laws looking to the enforcement ot 
2 all laws 


‘The above is the platform of TEE INDEX, 20 far as the 

editor is individually concerned. But no 1 und 

no 1 ga be justly 8 held reaponsi- 
t without or Its ex approval, 

* * edel E. ABBOT. 


to de 


SIFTINGS. 


‘THERE ARE FEW who do not suffer, in some de- 
gree, all through life, from the errors of the well- 
intentioned, but incompetent, guides of their youth. 

THE BOUTHERN Exodus differs from that of the 
Hebrew children in this: There ia no promised land 
to be found,—not even the small patch of forty acres. 

CONFIEMATION QUESTION. — Pastor: “So, my 
child, what do we call those who partake of the 
communion?’ Child: Communlsts.“ — German 
Exchange. 

THAT Was a high tribute to the Influence of 
mothers. which an enthusiastic admirer of Goethe 
paid the poet'es mother: Now do I understand how 
Goethe became the man he is,” 

THERE 18 a good deal of inducement for those who 
liko to be made much of to go to England at present. 
The reception they are giving to Talmage shows an 
evident demand over there for heroes. 

THE FALL Rives strike has been the great New 
England event of the week. Let the balance of jas- 
tics be on which side it may, or whatever the issue, 
it is not easy to forget that the venture in all such 
contests is always unequal, both in respect to risks 
and safferings. 4 

ÀT THE LATE convention of the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations at Baltimore, it was stated 
that the principal drawbacks upon the prosperity of 
these organizations were frat, second, and third 
mortgages upon thelr buildings, and men at the head 
of the associations, who wera elected twenty years 
ago or more to office in them and atil] hold the reins 
of power, having forgotten, apparently, that they are 
not now as young sa they ever were. 

THE COMPLAINT of Dr. Vandyke and others to the 
Brooklyn Presbytery, in respect to its action in acquit- 
ting Rev. Mr. Talmage, has received u formal reply. 
Tt ls maintained that the best interests of religion, in 
the judgment of the presbytery, are to be served, not 
by continuing the agitation of the subject in the pres- 
bytery, and In the churches under Its care in the city 
of Brooklyn, and in the churches at large, but by 
letting the whole matter pass out of mind. 


Tae DUNEARDS, known also as German Baptista, 
are sald to be increasing in numbers and wealth. 
At a late conference in Pennsylvania, where they 
chiefly flourish, ten thousand of their number were 
present. Their clergymen receive no salaries, but 
support themselves by the labor of thelr own hands. 
The gospel is literally dispensed by them without 
money and price. In this respect, they appear to 
come nearer to primitive Christianity than the more 
ostentatious and opulent of the sects who aspire to 
this distinction. 


A CHARMING OLD AR. One of the most beautl- 
fal things ever uttered by an old man la the follow - 
lug, which the poet Longfellow recently wrote to a 
friend: “To those who ask how I can write so many 
things that sound as if I were as happy as a boy, 
please say that there ia lu this nelghborhood, or 
neighboring town, a pear- tree planted by Governor 
Endicott two hundred years ago, and that still bears 
fruit not to be distinguished from that of the young 
tree in flavor. I suppose the tree makes new wood 
every year, so that some part of it is always young, 
Perhaps that ls the way with some men when they 
grow old; I hope it is so with me.”—Herald of 
Health, 

THE POPULAR prejudice against Spiritualism oper- 
ates as à special convenience at times. An effort is 
belng made, It is said, to obtain the release from prison 
of John S. Morton of Philadelphia, who was con- 
victed of frauds as president of a railway in that 
city, on the ground that he was a Spiritualist and as a 
consequence irresponsible for his conduct. Poor Mr, 


Kiddle, who wrote a book on Spiritualism after faith- 
ful service as school superintendent in New York for 
twenty-five years, was compelled for a similar reason 
to resign his office, It is strange that It la not more 
frequent to suspect those of unsound mind who 
believe in the Orthodox theories: certainly the ‘cases 
sre not altogether uncommon which look very much 
Uke it. 


INTELLIGENCE has come to us of the death of a 
rather remarkable person. We refer to Morris Ein- 
stein, a noted freethinker, whose life closed a few 
days since at Titusville, Pa. He afforded a striking 
refatation of the popular notion of the Church that 
infidels are necessarily people of little moral value, 
Mr. Einstein did not sesk to disguise his opinions. 
He was an uncompromising and earnest radical, a 
friend of THE INDEX and its editor and the Liberal 
League movement. Thongh as destitute as one 
could well be of faith, in the ordinary religions sense, 
he was a person of superior education and intelligence, 
and hia character above reproach in the community 
in which he lived. A sketch of his life and funeral 
will be found in another part of this paper. 


Ir sus THAT Roman Catholic priests are, after 
all, but mortal. The Rev. Father Hays, who ta the 
principal of a parochial school in New Tork, never 
well, hardly ever—loses his temper. A complaint was 
recently preferred against him In court for cruelly 
beating a little boy in his charge. There was a good 
deal of interest manifested in the case, and much 
sympathy among his brethren of the priesthood in 
the city, who attended In large numbers the trial. 
There was a great deal of squirming and subterfuge 
of various kinds to prove the Innocence of the priest 
and attest the amiability of his disposition. A strong 
effort was made to convince the court that the marks 
of the beating upon the little boy had been produced 
by his mother; but this did not succeed. At last the 
prlest was compelled to admit that he did lose his 
temper and whipped the boy more seriously than he 
ought. An indictment for assault was accordingly 
found against him. 


THE MEETING at Tremont Temple in this city a 
few evenings since, to consider the condition of the 
negroes who have been flocking of late into Kansas, 
and what ought to be done for them, presented s 
subject which challenges the interest of all philan- 
thropists and humane persons. But to arrive at 3 
satisfactory conclusion in respect to the facts in- 
volved is not so essay as at first it might seem to be. 
The newspaper correspondents contradict each other, 
and even those upon whom it would seem most 
dependence ought to be placed for a true account of 
the case make different reports, There are thonsands 
of people In the country who want to be on the right 
side In regard to the matter; and if they are not, It 
je because that position has not yet been made 
wholly plainto them. There are two or three things, 
nevertheless, which seem clear. The true home of 
the colored people in question is the South, If they 
can receive the protection there which they are en- 
titled to as American citizens. It is with that 
section that all the associations of their lives have 
been formed. It is there that such knowledge and in- 
dustrial training as they possess have been derived,— 
that they are likely to obtain at last a competence, 
and have the best promise for the future. It ls the 
immediate duty of the government to see to it that 
the rights of these people are secured 80 far as they 
are despolled of them. If this is neglected, as there 
is good reason to believe it la and has been, then 
they should have the fullest privilege of the high- 
ways and common carriers to escape from thelr per- 
secution. It is incumbent upon all friends of justice 
and humanity to set themselves to work at once to 
obtain the true solution of this problem and act 
accordingly. 


— 
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Adopted at the Formation of the National 
Liberal League of America, Syracuse, 
N. T., Oct. 27, 1878. 


WHEREAS, The Con of the National Liberal 
League, assembled at Syracuse, October 26 and 27, 
1878, to which wo were delegates, was pation 
divided into two parties, one favoring total 5 
and the other opposed to such repeal, of certain laws 
of the United States relating to the circulation of 
obecene literature; and : 

WHEREAS, The whole question was, by the prop- 
osition of the majority and the consent of the minor- 
ity, dropped from the consideration of the present 
Con ; and 

HEBEAS, The su nent nomination and elec 
tion of the chief executive officers for the ensuing 
year, including the President, were made by the ma- 
jority dependent upon their ressed opinion on the 
question which had been thus disposed of, to the sur- 
prise and deep disappointment of the minority; and 

WHEREAS, The minority cannot but this 
action of the majority as a breach of faith and an 
unjust act a the E therefore, 1 

esolved, That we, the un protest agains 
the animus, aims, and results * — — 
and hereby withdraw from the session of the Con- 

a, to take such action as we may in the future 

eem advisable. 

Resolved, That we belleve that the United 
States laws nst obscenity need to be reformed 
and amended, belng now in several particulars 
oppressive in the modes of administration and in the 

alties; yet we are in favor of proper laws, by 

tate and National Governments, against the publi- 

cation and circulation of obscene literature, tending 
to corrupt the morals of youth. 

The following names were subscribed to the above 
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Free Religious Association. 


TWELJTA ANNUAL REPORT OF THE EXEOUTIVE COMMIT- 
TES, BEAD BY THE SECRETARY, AT THE MEETING IN 
BOSTON, MAY 30, 1879. 


BY WM. J. POTTER. 


We our Report with the frank statement 
that we have done, the past year, less active work 


than in any previous year since the Association came 
into existence. We published the usual rt of 
the proceedings of the Annual Meeting of 1878 in 
pamphlet form, and we held in the autumn a con- 
vention in the city of Providence which seemed to 
be specially opportune and useful. But with these 
exceptions, noi has of our doings out- 
side of our committee meetings. 
As excuse for this inactivity, we might present the 
depressed state of our treasury throughout the year. 
At the last annual meeting, our treasurer's report 
showed a considerable balance of debt nat the 
Association, The contributions received at that 
meeting, which it was hoped would liquidate the 
debt and provide also a goodly sum for the year’s 
expenditures, were only sufficient just about to cover 
the expenses of the meeting, Including the printing 
of the proceedings; so that early In the season we 
were left with the same amount of debt against us 
which we had to report last year. In this state of 
things, it certainly was not prudent to undertake any 
enterprises that would increase our financial liabili- 
ties. Quite recently, throngh special efforts of our 
trensurer and some members of the finance commit- 
tee, sufficient contributions have been received from 
members and friends of the Association to pay off 
the debt, and to leave, as our treasurer happily rə- 
ports, the balance, though it be a small one, on the 
right side, 
ut we cannot offer the condition of the treasury 
as the sole reason, though it may have been an ade- 
quate one, for our inactivity. We have not been, 
indeed, so Inactive in deliberative council as it might 
appear by the result; and possibly it may prove to 
have been a r of “masterly inactivity,” when the 
results are all unfolded, if in the future they shall 
be. The committee were early called to consider 
whether the time had not come for the Free Relig- 
fous Association to enter upon a much larger work 
than it has hitherto attempted, looking in the di- 
rection of a wider application of ita principles and a 
more effective organization of them in Institutions. 
It would be premature to state here any resolta of 
deliberation which have not yet taken positive shape, 
or even to indicate what that shape may possibly be. 
But the matter may be appropriately referred to as 
showing that the committes have not been unmind- 
ful of the trusts confided to them, nor so Idle as they 
may have outwardly seamed, They have been 


bia 05 ni recent tendencies In liberal —— 
ought, and ready to undertake any new enterprises 
8 be In Barmony with the principles of the 
Association, when it shall be made apparent that they 
are needed and that it fa wise to enter upon them. 
In this condition of things, naturally the old in- 
strumentalities of the Association have been leas 
urged; and, in ar, the course of lectures in 
Boston, which for a number of years has been con- 
ducted by us, and which requires a considerable 
outlay of money, by special subscription, beyond 
what is received from the sale of tickets, it was 
thought might as well be suspended for the present 
season. 

The intimations are not few that there is a grow- 
ing conviction among persons of free religious senti- 
ments In favor of some more efficient organization 
of theirideas than haa hitherto been attempted on 
any large scale,—an ry mg not simply for the 
luxury of ve n, but for taking hold 
of the practical, social, philanthropic, and educational 
problems of the day, where these problems eencern 
man’s highest Interests. The Free Religieus Asso- 
clation has always urged the supreme importance of 
this cal, humanitarian alde of religion. It has 

leaded for the emancipation of the power of relig- 
on from enthrallment to the authority of dogma and 
ecclesiasticism, to the very end that this power might 
be set at work freely, with all Its resources, for the 
benefit of humanity. It is nothing new, therefore, 
for the Association to take the ground that religion 
should be 80 0 ized as directly to concern itself 
with these ng social problems, The only thing 
new in.the matter is the attempt by the Association, 
if attempt there shall be, to institute methods of 
action which shall directly and foster 
more substantia! organization in this direction. 
Hitherto the Association has sought only to affect 
public opinion toward this end by discussions on its 
platform and In its publications, But now the ques- 
tion le presented, Shall the Association adopt 
methods which shall serve to furnish guidance and 
direction, if not more substantial ald, to liberal 
local communities where the elements seem ready 
for organized action? And this is à question not to 
be answered hastily either In the affirmative or the 
ao cigs It la a question that deserves the most 
serious consideration, On the one hand Iiberty— 
the liberty of the local society and its individual 
members—is to be secured beyond all hazards of 
Interference from what may seem like an assertion 
of authority in any central association. On the 
other hand, is not some such method of helpful re- 
lationship and ald toward these local nuclei of liberal 
religious organizations, some method at least for 
supplying a demand which is becoming every year 
more and more apparent, absolutely necessary, If 
the Association eau expect to see any wide-spread 
and permanent establishment of its ples? 
This report does not attempt to answer these quas- 
tlons, but only to say that these are the important 
questions now before us, and to bring them to the 
attention of members of the Association as requiring 
their most thoughtful deliberation. Provision has 
been made for the consideration of them in one of 
the sessions of the Convention to-morrow, under the 
subject, ‘‘The Practical Needs of Free Religion.” 

And here we may add that the objection some- 
times raised that fres religion is too vague to be ca- 
pable of practical organization may be answered by 
pointing to at least three local societies where it is 
very efficiently organized,—namely, the Free Con- 
pomoni! Society at Florence, Mass., the Free Re- 

Igious Society at Providence, R. I., and the Society 
for Ethical Culture In the pcs 8 New York, Other 
societies might be named which are now, perhaps, 
conducted quite as fully on the principles of free re- 
ligion, bat they have been, and nominally may still 
be, Christian churches, and hence it may be claimed 
that they live on the vitality of thelr Christian tra- 
ditions. But these three began their existence with- 
out sven a nominal connection with any form of 
creed or church. The first named, the society at 
Florence, has existed many years, and has had an un- 
usually prosperous career, For a considerable period 
it was the only religious organization in the place, 
and may still, perbape, be reckoned as the leading 
one. Ita beneficent influence on the community has 
bean acknowledged by Orthodox bellevers. It main- 
talns not only a Sunday meeting for hearing dle- 
courses from chosen speakers and a Sunday-school 
for giving instruction to the young, but has well- 
* agencies for social and evolent work 
apted to the local needs. It has a fine and spa- 
cious building for its use, and ià, in fact, so well 
organized that this past year it has decided to sus- 
pend the practice of having a resident speaker as 
leader, and for the present to continue the operations 
of the society by depending largely on the talent and 
resource which have been cultivated in the member- 
ship of the society itself. For several months this 
plan has been adopted, and still all branches of the 
society are, we understand, in succeasful activity. 
“The Free Religious Society” at Providence 
some six or seven years ago. Until this last year it 
only sought to hold Sunday meetings, securing the 
best speakers that were available. But within the 
last year it has summoned to its ald a resident 
speaker, has o zed, under his ausplces, a Sun- 
day-school in which all ages are happily mingled to- 
gether, and le showing an earnestness of purpose 
which promises an enl g and success. 
“The Society for Ethical Culture“ in New York, of 
which our President, Felix Adler, is the founder and 
leader, has had as yet but à brief career, but has al- 
ready shown itself a power in that great city, Aside 
from ita Sunday work, when Mr. Adler addresses a 
great congregation of people, it has inatituted sev- 
eral subordinate agencies, educational and charitable, 
which take direct practical hold of the social prob- 
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lema of the hour and aim at the moral and physical 
elevation of the ignorant and degraded classes of the 
population. The good fame of this work la already 
getting abroad through the public presa and private 
speech, and our President must allow as to speak of 
it here in hie presence for the encouragement and 
guidance of others, With such illustrations of suc- 
cesa as these three societies, with thelr very different 
local conditions, offer us, let It not be sald that free 
— — is incapable of social organization for edu- 
cational and humanitarian work. The organization 
will come in some form—not necessarily always In 
the same form—wherever free religious ideas have 
taken adequate root, as soon as the conviction that 
something ought to be done is accompanied by the 
necessary individual enthusiasm and self-consecra- 
tlon to do it. 

Nor is there any occasion for discouragement be- 
cause free religious Ideas seem to take root slowly. 
When we consider how the ground was preoccupied 
with traditional falths that were the growth of cen- 
turies, the wonder rather is that these faiths are 
being displaced so rapidly, and that even in the 
dozen years since thie Association was organized we 
can note the marked advance of ita principles. Ideas 
that were novel to the public mind twelve years ago 
—as the nnlon of persons of Hebrew and Christian 
antecedents In one religious association, and the com- 
mon origin and kinship of religions—have now be- 
come comparatively familiar thoughts. The very 
position of this Association, outside of all the spe- 
cial religions, has raised new lssues ln the sphere of 
religions thoucht, and forced theological problems 
upon a new platform. And the practical effect is al- 
ready evident In at least one denomination—the Uni- 
tarian. We may certainly take courage apus dis- 
couragement of those opposed to us. v. Dr. 
Eliot, of St. Louls, one of the zealous defenders of 
original Unitarianlam, has recently published a note- 
worthy letter in which he lamenta the evident ten- 
dencies (and he notes several things in proof) of the 
Unitarian body, particularly in the Western States, 
away from the special authority of Jesus and of all 
historical revelation towards the ground of free re- 
ligion. He and others thus raise thelr volces in 
warning to their brethren; bat to us it ja a stimulat- 
ing summons to renewed faith and effort ln our 
cause. 

It has been s ted from time to time, that 
greater Interest and effectiveness might be given to 
our conventions by the presentation of resolutions to 
be discussed and voted upon. The committee recom- 
mend that the adoption of thia method be one of the 
points to be spells considered at the business 
meeting this year. 

We cannot close this report without referring to the 
Iosa which death has n infileted upon our ranks, 
Last year John Weiss withdrew from the Board of 
Directors, where he had held a place for several 
years,—the disease even then creeping upon him 
which has since culminated in his death,’ Mr. Welas 
was one of the most inspiring among the speakers at 
the first public meeting out of which this Association 
abled e was mady for the new departure. And 

m that time until disabled by ble fatal sickness, 
he never hesitated to serve the Association and ita 
objects with his brilliant pen and his matchleas mag- 
netic speech, He had a rare combination of powers, 

him a marked and exceptional workman, and 
we can but hold his work In grateful remembrance. 
One of the finest specimens of his literary work 
which he has left In print is the paper on ‘Religion 
and Sclence“ which he contributed to the volume of 
oah entitled Freedom and Fellowship in Religion 
published by this Association. He became, indeed, 
one of the most valiant and trenchant spokesmen 
which the free religious movement has had,—show- 
ing, perhaps, little mercy in tearing away the merely 
traditional and ecclesiastical cove of a formal 
piety, but sh 1 rr er ing 2 a vital 
present religion In America, adequate for every 
moral and spiritual emergency. 

It comes to our hearts and to our lips to mention 
here another standard-bearerof liberty who has been 
released from his earthly service this very week, and 
whom all lovers of humanity on two hemispheres are 
now naming with honor and reverence,— William 
Lloyd Garrison. He earned the laurels which he 
bas carried down to his grave in another conflict than 
that In which we here are now engaged, yet skin to It; 
for while, with a ogy faith and a martyr’s cour- 
age, he was working for the emancipation of the 
American slaves, he wea at the same time uncon- 
serenely emancipating thousands of minds from the 
yoke of bondage to creeds and charches. The Liber- 
ator way the schoo) In which many young minds in 
this country were first taught to question the infalll- 
ble authority of the Bible and the official sacrednees of 
the Church and the clergy. It was a school jn which 
all religious professions and alleged revelations were 
brought to the practical test of justice and humanity. 
Thus Mr. Garrison became the spoatie of mental fros- 
dom no less than physical, and helped greatly to pre- 
pare the way for free religion. Thongh not offi- 
cially connected with this Association, he wad a 

ar attendant at its annual meetings, and ill- 
health atone prevented his frequent speech from our 
platform. sympathies were warmly enlisted in 
our favor,—his only regret, perhaps, that the 
Association was not more zealously propagandlat fa 
its methods. Two or three years the executive 
committes proposed to elect him a Vice-President to 
fill s vacancy; but while 4 — the honor he 
declined to accept It, chiefly because his keen con- 
science would not allow him to accept an office which 
seemed to him only honorary. Would that America 
on of such fres religious believers and workers 
as 

We may also fittingly mention here onr deep re- 
grets that our recent President, Octavias B. Frothing- 


ham, who for eleven yeara so ably led this Associa- 
tlon, haa been compelled by broken health to retire 
from his long service for rational and Ilberal religion 
in New York, and to seek rest and recreation abroad. 
Our beat wishes go with him! And we hope and 
trust that this wise temporary retirement ls only to 
recruit bie strength for fresh service, so that he ma 
come back to complete his admirable life-work wi 
the rich frult of the autumn of hia years. 

Thus, one after another, the veterans In the ser- 
vice, generals and soldiers, by death or disability are 
dropping from the ranks, But the memory of their 
valor summons the young as with a bugle-call to fill 
the vacant places, so that the battle may not cesse 
till victory is won. 


ADRIFT VOR HERESY. 


THE TRIAL OF ORION CLEMENS BEFORE THE SESSION OF 
WESTMINSTER OHUROE.—THE FINDING OF THE BOCLESI- 
ASTICAL OOUBT AND THE BENTENON AS PRONOUNCED. 


On the 5th inst. Orion Clemens, a well-known 
attorney-at-law of this city, and a brother of Mark 
Twain, the noted hamorist, delivered a lecture at 
Red Ribbon Hall in this city, the tide of which was 
“Man the Architect of Our Religion.” The sentil- 
ments of the lecture were far erent from the 
Orthodox teachings of the church of which he was a 
member,—the Presbyterian,—and he was cited before 
the session of that church to answer the charge of 
h resy, hébeing a member of the Westminster cou- 
grogation of thla city, of which Dr. Craig lis pastor. 

e prominence of the characters participating, 
and the fact that the matter originated from a lecture 
delivered in a public hall, has given the trial more 
than ordinary prominence; and below we give the fall 
text of the proceeding, the conclusion of the court, 
and the fina! sentence of excommunication :— 

In the matter of Orion Clemens :— 

Citation. 
To ORION CLEMENS :— 

You are hereby cited to be and sppear before the 
session of the Firat Westminster Church of Keokuk, 
at the pastor’s study of sald church, on Saturday, 
May —, 1879, at 3 o'clock P. M., then and there to 
anawer to the preferred against you of com- 
mon fame, a copy of which charge, with the specif- 
cations under It and with the proofs appended to it, is 
herewith delivered to you in order that the matter 
may be heard and decided. 

y order of the session. 
P. T. Lomax, 
Clerk of Session. 
KEoKUE, May 6, 1879. 


I hereby accept due service of the above citation, 
and walve time for my appearance thereto; and I de- 
sire that the matter of said charge and specifications 
be immediately heard and decided. 


ORBION CLEMENS. 
KEOKUK, May 6, 1879. 


Copy of Charge aud Specifications, 


I, Common fame charges Orion Clemens, a mem- 
ber of the Firat Westminster Presbyterian Church of 
the clty of Keokuk, with having publicly delivered at 
Red Ribbon Hall, in said city,on Monday evening, 
May 5. 1879, a lecture in writiug, wherein he dis- 
avowed the divinity of the Christian religion, and at- 
tributed it wholly to man. 

8 ation 1.—In that he denies ln said lecture 


the presence of the supernatural in the Old Testa- 


pert par tos pais furnished b. 
yno y accused ;— 
The said lecture asserts the last six command- 
ments of the decalogue to be moral rules, always 
ractised upon by maukind, the setting of which in a 
orm of words was like naming a river or mountaln.“ 
Witnesses: J. H. Wesrcorr. 
Wu, J. FULTON. 


Specification 2.—In that he denies the doctrine of 
the Church, that the Old Testament Scriptures are 
the inspired word of God. 

Proof 1.— The sald lecture asserts that inspiration 
is almply a higher development of thought in a special 
direction, or la a dream, 

Witness same and proof same. 

Proof 2.—Sald lecture declares that there Is noth- 
ingin the Old Testament indicating a bellef of ita 
writers that anything thought, sald, or done in this 
life would affect the condition of the sou! in the life 
to come.“ 

Witness same and proof same. 

Proof 3.—Said lectare treats Abraham aa a “sun 
and fire worshipper, adoring the Cansanitish gods at 
Canaanitish places In Canaaaltish ways.“ 

Witness same and proof same. 

Proof 4.—Sald lecture treats “Melchizedek as a 
Canaanitish priest and king, and a priest of the sun, 
as the God meant by the Most High God.“ 

Witness same and proof same. 

Proof 5.—Sald lecture treats the smoking furnace 
and burning lamp” described in Genesle v., 17, as 

bols of three gods, the sun, the tree, and the 
planet Venus. 

Witnesses same and proof same. 

Proof 6.—Sald lecture treats ‘‘Abraham’s sacrifice, 
described in Genesis xv., as offered to the sun, the 
tres, and the goddess of love and beauty; the turtle 
dove as a symbol of love and beauty and spring; and 
the young pigeon as a g hcg of the life-giving 
powers of Nature, and the lavish generosity of their 
exercise, 


Witness same and proof same. 
—That the sald Orion Olemens has avowed 


sentiments contrary to the fundamental doctrines of 
this charch. 
Specification 1.—In that he has denied the divinity 


of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. 
Witnerses: Rev. W. G. OBAIG. 
8. E. CARET. 
8: 2.—In that he has denied publicly the 
sanctity of the Sabbath day, 
itnesses: H. Soorr HOWELL. 
ROBERT CREEL. 
A true copy: 
P. T. Lomax, 
Clerk of Session. 
Trial accused Wednesday evening, May 7, Rev. 
W. G. Craig presiding, Geo. B. Smyth prosecutor. 


P. T. Lomax, clerk of the session, wrote down 
the minutes of the testimony. 
J. H. Westcott and Wm. J. Fulton sworn as wit- 


nesses. 

J. H. Westcott testified as follows, in anawer to 
interrogatories by the prosecutor :— 

I was present at the lecture of Mr. Clemens on the 
evening of bth of May in Red Ribbon Hall. Mr. 
Clemens enunciated the opinion that Christianity 
was of human and not of divine origin, I under- 
stood him to deny the supernatural in the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptares. The view he held of Abraham was 
that he was an idolator, as the Canaanites were. In 
the sense that the fundamental principles of the 
Bible originated with man, he denied the inspiration 
of the Scriptures. The view he adopted as to Abra- 
ham’s Inspiration was that It was not a divine call. 
He thonght that Abraham planted a tree ont of 
which to form an idol to be worshipped by himself. 
He held that Abraham had the Oanaanitiah worship, 
and that alone. 


Oroes-oxamined by Accused, 

Question.—In regard to a spirit existing in the ob- 
ject worshipped, alluded to in yonr evidence pn 
given, was it not in the stone, and not in the tree 

Answer.—I understood it to be in both; that in the 
tree there was a development toward the spiritual; 
that Abraham, In planting the tree, had the ultimate 
ides in view of worshipping God In the tree. 

n.—Was not the ides of Abraham In plant- 

ing the tree, and at the same time calling upon the 
name of the Lord, che Everlasting God, intended as 
an act of dedication of the tree to the purpose of 
afterward be converted into au idol by cutting 
symbols upon the stem? 

Answer.—I understood that the tres was ultimately 
to be an idol. 

W. J. Fulton testified :— 

I waa at the lecture, and heard it delivered. I did 
not understand Mr. Clemens to atate an 


ing gener- 
- ally in regard to the inspiration of the Old Testament 


Scriptures. He impliedly stated that the Old Testa- 
ment was not supernataral, save that he seomed to 
recognize that Moses on Sinal was in communication 
with God. In regard to Abraham’s faith and wor- 
ship, he argued that he was an idolator, as other 
Pheealcians were, from profane and sacred history. 

The accused admi before the session that the 
proofs under the specifications were in his own hand- 
writing, and were furnished the committee, and he 
was willing that they should be submitted as eri- 
dence under sald specifications. 

As to charge II., accused said that he did not wish 
witnesses produced under 5) cation lst, and 
walved their production. He said that he could not. 

Christ as coequa) with God. Christ’s 
. A origi in: that the 
but he as uman o ; 8 
construction he gave to the sacrifice of Christ on the 
cross was this; That the present idea of the Christ- 
lan world of the owe of the crucifixion is a growth 
from and a modification of the ancient Jews’ and 
others belief In and practice of human sacrifices, 

In regard to the resurrection of Christ, he sald he 
thought that the belief in that resurrection occurred 
from the traditions concerning Christ's life not hav- 
ing bonn Pion down until perhaps a century after 
his death. 

As to the historical fact of the resurrection, tha 
statement is m traditional statement, and ut 
sufficient evidence to sustain It as a historical fact. 
He could not say that he belleved it. It stood un- 
proved to his mind. 

As to the sanctity of the Sabbath day, he thought 
the Sabbath ought to be observed, but that It was 
not sacred in the view that it is derived frum heaven. 
Itis not binding to the extent that it would be if 
given of God; and m it ls a day which ought to be 
obeerved as a day of rest, and for deceney's sake, and 
for propriety’s sake, and for custom's sake. 

uestion by Moderator.—Did you feel impalled by 
a sense of duty and privilege to give public utterance 
to these views ? 

Answer.—Yes, I consider it the duty of every 
man to think soberly upon these subjects, to make 
up his views satisfactorily to himself, and then ex- 

reas them to others, in order that if he be in error 
e may be corrected and the truth reached through 
free, fall, and open discussion. 
uestion by same. Were you earnestly counselled 
repeatedly besought by the session not to give 
utterance to these views ? 

Question. by “Do derstand the vi 

same. Do you un a views 
enunciated in your lecture and freely expressed here 
to be directly contrary to the fandamental teachings 
of the Presbyterian Church? 

1 H the sesali accord 

n by same.—Have we, the on, — 
ing to our best ability, sought to resolve your doubts? 

Anster.— Tou have sought to resolve * 
Yon will have to judge as to best of your ability. 

By the Moderator.—That la a correct answer. 


i 
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Notice of Excommunication. 
KEoxvE, Iowa, May 9, 1879, 
MR. ORION CLEMENS: 


N Dear Sir,—I have to Inform you that the sesaion | 


on Wednesday evening last unanimously found you 
guilty under the charges tabled against you, and 

sentence was that you should therefor be ex- 
communicated from the church, and said excommu- 
nication be pronounced at morning service on Sab- 


* Per trull P. T. Lomax, 
Tes) 1. 
n Clerk of Session. 


The Excommunication, 
At the morning service yesterday in the Firet 
Westminster Presbyterian Church, Dr. Craig 
ed a sermon adapted to the occasion, after 
which he gave a short narration of the steps that had 
deen taken with the accused, showed the authority 
of the Church to cast out unworthy members, from 
Matt. XVIII., 15, 16, 17, 18; I. Cor. v. 1, 2, 8, 4, 5; 
explained the nature, use, and consequences of this 
censure; warned the people to avoid all unnecessary 
intercourse with the person about to be cast out, as 
they might be contaminated with his opinions, and 
then said :— 


“WHEREAS, Orion Clemens lath been, by suf- 
clent proof, convicted of heresy, and, after much ad- 
monition and prayer, obstinately refaseth to hear the 
church, and hath manifested no evidence of repent- 
ance; therefore, in the name and by the authority 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, I pronounce him to be ex- 
eluded from the communion of the church.“ Keokuk 
O. , May 12. 


ſB— — — 
LESSING’S THEOLOGICAL CONOLUSIONS, 


Lessing refused to aurrender Christianity, on proof 
of error In its first teachers, uncertainty in ite re- 
ported miracles, contradictions in Ita early literature, 
misapplication of Messianic prophecies, these he 
as but the external accidents, the transitory 
media, of the religion, constituting, It may be, its sup- 
pu In one age and its weakness In another. They 
o not belong to its inner essence, in which alone the 
real evidence of spiritual truth la found; and he who 
detects anything amles with them may even render a 
service by driving men from sham proofs, that really 
paunaa no one, to true ones that lie at the heart of 
ings. Religious doctrine cannot be deduced from 
mere historical facts without a Herd facie cic Ao yévoç 
vitiating the whole process. Facts indeed may be- 
come the proper ground of moral and spiritual faith; 
but then they must be facts which come over again 
and again, and betray an element that ls permanent 
and eternal; which form part of the experience and 
consciousness of humanity, and ally themselves with 
the Divine by not losing their presence in the world. 
But unrepeated facts, which limit themselves to a 
moment, which are the incidents of a single person- 
ality, and are left behind quite insnlated In the past, 
show—were it only by your not expecting them again 
—that they are detached from the persistent and 
essential life of the universe and humanity. They 
are but once and away; and least of all, therefore, 
can testify of the untransitory and ever-living. The 
real can teach us only so far as It has an idea! kernel, 
redeeming lt from the character of a solitary phenom- 
enon. Among the various expositions and applica- 
tions of this favorite theme of Lessing’s, we select the 
following sentences from his Axiomata :— 
1, “The Bible evidently contains more than be- 
longe to religion.” 
2. “That in this ‘more’ the Bible ie still infallible, 
is miara arene 
8. “The letter is not the spirit, and the Bible is 
not the rellglon.“ 
4 “The objections therefore against the letter 
and againat the Bible are not on that account objec- 


tions t the apirit and against the on.” 
111 FA oreover there was a n 
e. 

6. “Ohristlanity was in being before Erangi 
and Apostles had written. Some time elapsed before 
the first of them wrote, and a very considerable time 
before the whole canon was constituted,” 

7. “However much, therefore, may depend on 
these writings, it is Imposelble that the whole truth 
of the Christian religion can reat upon them.“ 

8. II there was a period d which, diffused 
as the Christian religion already was, and many sa 
were the souls filled already with Its power, still not 
a letter had yet been written of the recorda which 
have come down to us, then it must be also posalble 
for all the writings of Evangelists and Apostles to 
perish, yet the religion taught by them still to sub- 


9. “The religion ls not true because Evangelists 

mad Knowle taught it; but they taught It because it 
è. 

10. Ats interior truth must furnish the interpre- 
tation of the writings it has handed down; and no 
writings handed down can give it interior truth, if it 

none, . 

In his controversy with Gözə, he illustrates this 
distinction between the easence and the historical 
form of Christianity, by a parable to the followin 
effect: A wise king of a great realm built a palace 
immense size and very pecullar architecture, About 
this structure, there came from the very first a fool- 
ish strife to be carried on, 7 among reputed 
connolsseurs,—peopls, that is, who least looked 
into the interior, This strife waa not about the 

alace itself, but about varlous old und- plans of 
t, and drawings of the same, very difficult to make 
out. Once, when the watchmen cried out Fire,“ 
these connoisseurs, Instead of running to help, 
snatched up thelr plans, and, instead of putting out 
the fire on the spot, kept standing with their pens In 
hand, making a hubbub all the while, and equab- 


bling about whether this was the spot on fire, and 
that the place to put it out. Happily, the safety of 
the palace did not depend on these busy wranglers, 
for it was not on fire at all; the watchmen had been 
frightened by the northern lights, and mistaken 
them for fire. It la impossible to convey by a clearer 
image Leselng's feeling that a Christianity once In- 

In the very substance of history and civ- 


“ization, seated deep in human sentiment and 


— and developed into literature, law, and life, 
subsists independently of critical questions, and la 
with us, not as the contingent vapor that a wind ma; 
rise to blow away, but as the cloud that has dro 

its raln and mingled with the root of things.—James 
Martineau, 


WERE FRANKLIN AND WASHINGTON 
OCOHBISTIANS? 


Rev. Mr. McClarey’s lecture on Henry Wileon was 
avery fine effort, but the brother was a little 
“off when he referred to Benjamin Franklin as a 
Christian. Old Ben. paid more attention to science 
than to religion proper, but he was about as much of 
a Christian as Thomas Jefferson or Thomas Paine! 

Rev. Dr. Priestley, whose Christianity will not be 
disputed, and who knew Franklin intimately, in his 
Autobiography saya: “It ls much to be lamented 
that a man of Franklin’s general good character and 

at Influence should have been an unbellever in 

ristianity, and also to have done so much as he 
did to make others unbellevers.“ Parton in his Life 
of Franklin, Vol. I., page 319, says: In conversation 
with famillar friends, he [Franklin] called himself a 
deist- or thelat” ; and that Franklin was not a Christ- 
ian, le, we think, established beyond all question. 

But our good brother also made, as we think, an 
equally grievous mistake in attempting to claim 

ashington as a Christian. This is what the Ortho- 
doxy have been trying to do for the last three-quar- 
ters of a century; and as, during that time, a great 
many stories as to Washington's alleged Christianity 
have been fioa around among the Orthodox pa- 
pers, and embellished and revamped from time to 
time to give them an alr of freshness and reliability, 
and ss many of these atorice have been finally incor- 
porated in some of the Christian biographies and 
histories which this country has produced, It Is not 
surprising that a great many very well-informed men— 
especially those to whom the wish is the father to the 
thought—honeatly suppose that General r 
was sound on the creeds” and a good Christian; 
but, unfortunately for those who would like to be- 
lieve these stories, they are not sustained by the 
most anthentic history. Dr. Abercrombie, rector of 
the Episcopal church in Philadelphis which Wash- 
ington when President attended, says that on occa- 
sions when the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was 
administered, Washington was never known to ata: 
thro the ceremony and participate in the rite, an 
Dr. A ibie’s own words are that Washington 
was a delet.’ It ls possible that some of the relig- 
fous newspapers and Christian historians of this cen- 
tury know more about Washington’s religious opin- 
ooo his own pastor did, but it is hardly prob- 


But good, honest, old Thomas Jefferson, who 
enjoyed the most intimate relation with Wash 
for years, ought to be pretty authority as to the 
latter’s views on religion. Upon this subject, Mr. 
Jefferson, in hie journal of the year 1800 (Jefferson's 
Works, Vol. IV., p. 572), aays:— 

“Dr. Rush told me he had it from Asa Green, 
that when the clergy addressed General Washington 
on his departure from the government, it was ob- 
served in their consultation that he had never, on 
any occasion, sald a word to the pablic which showed 
a bellef in the Christian religion, and they thought 
they should so pen their addresses as to force him at 
length to disclose publicly whether he was a Christ- 
jan or not. However, he observed, the old fox was 
too cunning for them. He answered every article of 
thelr address particularly, except that, which he 
passed over without notice. ush observes he 
(Washington) never did saya word on the subject 
in any of his public papers, except in hia valedictory 
letters to the governors of the States when he re- 
signed his commission in the army, wherein he 
8 of the influence of the Christian re- 
ligion, I know that Governor Morris, who claimed 
to be In his secrets and believed himself to be so, 
has often told me that General Washington belleved 
no more in that system (Christianity) than he did.“ 

Rey. Dr. Wilson, an eminent N clergy- 
man of Albany, New York, nearly a century 
ago published an article lu the Daily Advertiser of 

at city, of October 20, 1831, in which, after = moat 
thorough investigation of Washington’s religious be- 
lief, he ls compelled to make this confession :— 

J have perused every line that Washington ever 
pare to the public, and I do not find one impression 

which he pledges himself as oa of Christ- 
fanity, I think any man who will candidly do as I 
have done will come to the conclusion that he was a 
delet and no more.“ 

It is worthy of note in this connectlon that Wash- 
ington while President signed a treaty between our 
government and Tripoli in which it was solemnly de- 
clared that the government of the United States ia 
not in any sense founded on the Christian religion!” 

As the Orthodoxy are belng crowded pretty closely 
these days, it is perhaps not to be wondered at that 
they should pick out as many of the good and be- 
loved men of the past as possible, and try to figure It 
ont that they were Christians; but we reapectfally 
submit that the most authentic historical accounta 
that we have conclusively refute the claim that 
elther Franklin or Washington was a believer in 
Christianity! 

Indeed, it is a fact which cannot be successfully 


contradicted, that the more prominent of the Revolu- 
tionary statesmen, generally, were unbellevers or In- 
fidels !|—Duluth (Minn.) Tribune. 


THE STUDENTS AT HARVARD, 


It would seem President Eliot has not the fullest 
confidence in the entire moral integrity of the young 
men whom he la charged to odacate in ethics 
substantial knowledge, nor hardly any in that of the 
physicians asa class, At the dinner of the Massa- 
chusetts Medical Society, last week, he remarked 
that he wanted to call the attention of the doctors to 
a peculiar diseass among the students at Harvard. 
Twenty-one per cent. of the men in the senior clase 
i 
a) at It was im e for them to go to pray- 
ware ac the Rocked er Get Massachusetts Medical 
Society had certified. 2 Among the cu- 
rious facta In connection with this disease was that 
it had Increased from ten per cent. in the freshman 
class to twenty-one per cent. in the senior class, 
which showed how unhealthy the college course 
must bein this respect. [Langhter.] It was a dis- 
ease which existed only a few moments In esch day. 
It did not prevent the students from going to break- 
fast even when the prayer-bell was ringing, nor from 

lng to the theatre almost every night in the week. 

Laughter.) Some of them were the most athletic 
men in the college, and sang in the Glee Club while 
thas affected. ene diseases were all certified to 
by members of the Massachusetts Medical Society; 
the college took no other certificates. [Laughter an 
applauss.] “I don’t know,“ said the speaker seri- 
ously, any greater harm a physician can do a young 
man between eighteen and twenty-one than to give 
him a false excuse for avolding a duty.“ [Applausa.] 
Having thus administered the needed re Presi- 
dent Eliot is further nepal: The speaker alluded 
to the wonderful lack of knowledge or practice of the 
laws of hygiene among the students as they come to 
college. They did not know enough to keep their 
windows open at night, they did not know enough 
to use L* of soap and water, they utterly disre- 
garded all rules of diet, and fresh alr waa so 
they had not learned to drink, hae lause 
laughter.] The members of the m pretos 
should be Instructors in the laws of health in every 
family in which they practised. Strange to say, 
there was a marked superiority in physique among 
the students who came from the city over thoss who 
came from the country. There were moral diseases 
In the community to which the medical profession 
could devote their attention. The fear of hell-fire 
and the undying worm did not have a strong re- 
straining influence, as they once did. [Laughter.] 
Science, and particularly medical science, was gu 
plying a substitute for that influence, and he thought 
the members of the profession should dwell upon 
what might be called the scientific demonstrable evil 
consequences of sin. They could drive this lesson 
home as no other profession could.—Ca: 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


The reform movement in higher education which 
Harvard University about ten years ago, and 
has since been vigorously pushing, has bean watched 
with interest, not only by the graduates and friends 
of that institution, but by the country at large. 
Whether we shall have on this side of the Atlantic 
a —— A worthy to rank with those of Europe, ls 
a problem in which the nation ls Interested; and it is 
this problem which is now undergoing solution at 
Cambridge. The United States has long bossted of 
having the best common-schoo] system in the world. 
It certainly has more than its of “colleges” 
and ‘universities’; but this fact ceases to be a source 
of national vanity when it is remembered that these 
high-sounding names are assumed by hundreds of 
institutions which are merely country academies. 
Dr. Johnson’s remark that Oxford onght to be an 
institution of learning, since everybody took some 
there and nobody brought any away, might apply to 
many of them with as much truth as wit. Nor is 
there any lack of institutions, excellent and useful 
of their kind, having the various profeasional schools 
and departments which ars essential to the organica 
tion of a university. Bata university in the higher 
sense of the word, in the meaning which it has in 
England, Germany, and other continental countries, 
is some! which Americans have yet to look for- 
ward to In their own country. This fact and its im- 
portance have been recognized by the leaders of the 

arvard movement, and Cambridge bids fair to be- 
come the seat of our future university, 

The revolution in the system of education which 
has already taken place at Harvard, and is still going 
on, may be sald to date from the accession of Charles 
W. Eliot to the presidency. At any rate, almost, if 
not qulte, all of the Important changes wrought have 
been made during his administration. For more 
than a quarter of a century prior to his election, the 
stereotyped requirements for admission and the Ine- 
lastle curricolum of coll studles remained sub- 
stantlally the same, The first important step in de- 
beer ieee e e 

on was the placing, in com vi 
young and unknown man at the head of the univer- 
sity. Whatever other qualifications might be re- 
quired In a president, age and renown had previously 
been deemed Indispensable. With his advanced 
views and vigorous intellect, President Eliot was 
quick to ses the radical defects of the firmly rooted 
system of education which he had been chosan to 
administer, and, what is better, he showed no lack 
of courage in urging that the knife be used with a 
strong nerve for their rémoval, Harvard graduates 
of a dozen or more years! standing aro zont axper 
encing the oville of a college course which left them 
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no choice of studies,—of an inflexible system which, 
during four years, was the same for all students, 
without reference to the widely varying differences 
of their mental faculties, tastes, wants, and future 
courses in life. The studies prescribed by the college 
were then the rule; the exceedingly few elective 
branches wers but rare exceptions, has 
been wisely revolutionized, and the course of study 
has been made to adapt itself, within easy limits, to 
8 the strdant to the course of 
stady.... 

a spirit of and improvement has per- 
vaded every part of The system of instruction. The 
modification in the requirements for admission to the 
college, the expansion of the courses of atudy, the 
marked Improvement in the system of final exami- 
nations, the Institation of honors and of new de- 
grees, the opportunities for study extended to gradu- 
ates,—these are but a part of the general movement 
which is — 1 —— Harvard from a mere 
college into a university, in reality as well as in name. 
This revolation has been attended with an unprece- 
dented increase In the number of students and in- 
atructors, and In the educational equipment and 
financial resources of the university.—W. F. Times. 


CO-OPERATION: WHY IT IS NEEDED. 


Strikes, like wars, are evils; but as society has not 

yet crystallized into such decent conditions as to dis- 

ane with them, they must be tolerated for the time 
ng. 

The laws, written and unwritten, which control 
uations in thelr murderous confilcts have been formu- 
lated In a rude way for centuries, and the rights of 
the belligerents to wage the same within stip- 
lated moral boundaries without external Interfer- 
ence are somewhat clearly defined, 

Not so, however, where confiicfs have arisen be- 
tween different classes of the same nationalities, as 
masters and slaves, employer and employé, and in 
many instances and ages communicants of 
the popular religion and the so-called schismatics of 
the minority. 

The famous Dred Scott decision had the great 
merits of concision and a erage Tts utterance that 
black men had no rights that white men were 
bound to respect” “had no uncertain sound,“ and, 
like its metaphorical antetype, it promptly showed 
the way to battle, 

Until the advent of thie century, it would seem that 
labor had no 4. which capital was bound to re- 
Aer Although this was never formulated with the 

ar clearness of Judge Taney’s apothegm, it bad 
nevertheless become solidly crystallized Into the com- 
mon law. 

More than that, the whole power of governments 
was held in constant readiness to crush work and 
workers by vo enactments, and to promptly 
stamp ont any avowal of national or political rights 
by the wor! classes, 

Hume, the historian, tells us that in the reign of 
Edward III., of England, which began in 1327, “a 
reaper in the frst week of August was not allowed 
over two pence a day, in the second week a third 
more; a master carpenter was limited through the 
year to * a day; a common ter to 
two pence, pay of a common soldier was six 
pence a day.“ A fe years previous, government had 

“fixed” farmers’ prices at seven pence half- y 
for a fat goose; thres pence for a fat hen; three 
pence for two chickens and three pence for four plg- 
eons: so the poor devil who had from sun to 
zun through the week could buy with his six days’ 
wages of twelve pence a goose (seven pence half- 
penay), a hen (three ce), and hayo a penny and a 

left for clothes, house rent, fuel, etc, 

Even so late as the time of David Hume, who died 
only a century ago, that distinguished economist, 
whose utterances are deemed oracular and reverently 
qpoted by our college professors, taught that the 

y sure way to provide for our laboring classes was 
to carefully nurture the landed proprietors. A little 
later his teachings were softened Into the apothegm 
which, if we are correctly informed, was used as s 
922 for pupils to practise writing with in the schools: 
aa Ake 
the 


care of the rich, and the rich will take care of 
r. 

6 Wisdom and equity of such teaching were at 
that time never questioned, as there were then really 
no rich and no poor in the sense now applied to 
those terms. Manufacturers were comparatively un- 
known ; the term servant was never applied to white 
People; assistants from outside the family bein 
termed help. They ate at the same table, attend 
the same church, sat in the same , and frequently 
married the sons and daughters of their employers, 

But with the advent of steam and improved ma- 
chinery come Important changes. Spinning jennies 
and we looms threw thousands of the old wheels 
and d looms into the garrets, and farmers’ daugh- 
ters sought work in the newly constructed factories, 

In the favorite business of this town, hat machines, 
ran by one person, did the work of twenty-five, thus 
throwing twenty-five out of business, which of course 

mitted the labor market and depressed wages. This 
mentioned as a sample of the affects throughout 
the whole curriculum of manufactures, 

Soon unrest supplanted contentment; trust In em- 
eee was supersedes by s clon, and to-day a 

n are ss arroganti, 
denying to ca any righta which labor ls bound to 
respect as, half a cen ago, the converse of the 
proposition was suppo by the moneyed classes. 

Co OPERATION teaches that both have thelr rights, 
but that, other things being equal, the moat perfect 
societary conditions will accrue when every worker 
shall be his own capitalist, and not sbjectly beg of 
hie fellow-men the privil to enjoy the primeval 
curse of earning his dally bread by the sweat of his 


The next article of this series will be on 
strikes—thelr causes and thelr cure.—Orange (N. J.) 
Journal, June 21. 


brow. 


THE MODSHRN BISCIPLES. 


A New York Episcopal bishop anonymonsly ad- 
vertised a few weeks ago for five young clergymen to 
perform missionary service im his diocese on certain 
e conditions, They would receive thelr 
board and $150 a year for clothing and other con- 
venlences. They must be well educated, sound in 
mind — body, poe of BM seg ae pree or 
narcotics, man o sense, -an pos- 
session of these Gnalidcations must be sufficient! 
certified to, The bishop's meagre offer drew fo: 
ridicule and * criticisms from various quarters, 
and It was elther an affront ors joke upon 
the ministry. Whereupon the bishop reveals bim- 
self to be Dr. Hantington of the Central New York 
diocese, and he deals out a little wholesome sarcasm 
at the expense of his critics. He remarks, in the 
firat place, that he does not create the conditions that 
he named, nor even express his sympathy with them, 
nor A to ask or urge any man to comply with 
them; he only mentions them as existing and una- 
voidable. Speaking of himeelf in the person, 
he continues, ‘His gross ain is that he imagines 
that out of hundreds who have forsworn the world 
for the kingdom of heaven, and who preach sermons, 
and sing hymna about croes-bearers and marchin, 
soldiers and a suffering sainthood and the glories 
self-renunciation, there may possibly be five, only 
five, who would not count a very abstemious ministry 
in one of our Middle States Intolerable, or the offer 
of it elther an affront or ‘a joke.’ This appears to 
be what we have come to just after Lent, with tha 
columns of religious journals teeming with compla- 
cent accounts of e aud before the 
Easter perfumes and onies have been lost in the 
„air, It ls something for our young mon, postulantas 
and candidates In our theological ls, to consider. 
If one of them should happen, rising from the study 
of the Gospels and Epistles or the records of the ages 
of falth, to dream of following his Lord on plain 
food, In plain clothes, haying not where to lay his 
head on any pillow of his own, ‘well educated’ and 
zet not well lodged, say half as well educated as the 

attersons and Selwyns and Hebers, with no fine- 
flavored coffee, and no tobacco at all, what aa idiot 
— would be! The days of grea t . and 

Onora, yo man, are gone by, heroism 
Is out of fashion. Be anything but a zealot, There 
are not many foxes for you to chase in America; but 
atar you haya 22 N nS — n Alen Hooker, take 

own your liet o p es, t your pips, 
and discuss with companions the com: ve 
salaries, the refinements, snug es, and 
other material advantages, If you hear of a bishop 
who wants the other style of man, laugh at him. 
Take good care, first of all, of your own independ- 
ence and comfort, and then of your prospective offl- 
clal prerogative. Make early arrangements for mat- 
rimony and settling down. Resent any expectation 
that you are to be more aparing of yourself than 
the children of the world whom you are going to 
convert; and preach the crucifixion of eighteen cen- 
turies ago.”"—Springfleld Republican, June 14. 


AMERICAN CATHOLICITY,. 


AN ENGLISH OPINION OF ITS RECENT TEOUSLES AND ITS 
FUTURE PROSPECTS. 


It ls opportune that the Church of Rome in the 
United States should succeed in attracting the favor- 
able attention of the public, Within the last three 
months, that church sustained a blow which would 


have a less sound and well-organized body. 
Archbishop Parcell of Cincinnati, an and 
much-estesmed prelate, and his brother the Very 


Rev. Edward Parcell, have been found guilty of 
— * errors. For many years the archbishop 

ad been in the habit of receiving money on depoelt, 
and thousands of his flock intrusted him with their 
savin, He has had to confess hia Inability, owing 
to unforeseen circumstances, to Pay, Interest on these 
deposits, and he has appealed to Protestants as well 
as to professora of his own faith for pecuniary ald. 
His accounts have been investigated, with the result 
of showing that his liabilities amount to upward of 
$4,000,000, and that his creditora number three thot- 
sand. No other than that of unjustiflable 
recklessness is brought against the archbishop and 
his brother, not a single dollar having been expended 
upon themselves personally. What he did was to 
take all the money offered to him, to keep no ac- 
counts, and to expend whatever he had in hand in 
paying priests, building schools and churches, and 
in advancing the spiritual interests of his dlocese. 
The archbishop innocently professes to see no moral 
harm in this. Indeed, he tells a pathetic story of 
his struggles with the world and of own in- 
tentlons. He was born of parents who had to stint 
themselves in order to edacate him. When he was 
made Bishop of Cincinnat! he was so poor that he 
had to borrow $300 in order to travel to his ses, 
along with two or three students and his servants. 
He had to continue borrowing money In order to 
provide the requirements of his diocese, and he was 
so much respected that he had no difficulty In getting 
whatever sums he chose to accept. Utterly ignorant 
of business, he was y imposed upon by persons 
who played upon hie simplicity. He was as ready 
to lend as to borrow, and to intrust entire strangers 
with loans for some charitable object without asking 
for any acknowledgment. He complains that what 
really oppresses him is, not the original sum which 
he received, and on which he undertook to pay inter- 
est, but the amount accruing through the operation 
of compound interest. In proof of this, he cites the 


so high. Hi ition Is a most palnful one. He is 
in the eightieth year of his age and the forty-fifth of 
his episcopate; he has been looked up to as a model 


on account of the misery which hie mistaken com- 
duct has caused, but on account of the light which 
it throws upon the pores of the Roman Catho- 
lle Church in the United States. That prelate’s 
whole life was devoted to furthering the cause of 
his church, and he only did in an erroneous manner 
what other prelates are dally doing leas exception- 
The energy shown by the Church of Rome to 
obtain ascendency in the Union quite equals that 
which the Purltans displayed when they determined 
to make Massachusetts a tan commonwealth 
on their own model. It is estimated that one-fourth 


his fellow-citizens that the 
Church of Rome was a 


acceptable, that nothing bat a gen- 
eral option of the doctrines of Spiritualism would 
save the country, and he found t the care was 
deemed as repugnant as the malady.—London Times. 


THE OCoNDITION of the poor-hoases In some of our 
States has long been a reproach to our civilization. 
In too many Instances, they breed pauperlam instead 
of curing it, contaminate the innocent and unforta- 
mate by cisa contact — ie vile aan. tha indolent, 
and by neglecting to provide proper ers woen 
the sexes giya rise to grave evils.—N. F. Tribune. 


ENGLISH WOMEN may take pride ln the result of 
the first special examination for thelr sex held by the 
University of London. Of eleven young women ex- 
amined, nine were 8 ‘al, six of them taking 
honors and four scholarshipe—a better showing than 
any body of male applicants ever made.—Springfleld 
Republican. 


Poetry. 


IF DEATH WERE TRULY DEATH. 


If death were wooer soft, and life the wooad, 
In some unlifted gloom; 
If life were by deoay's rank solitude 
Stang and lost in the tomb. 
Were love, mirth, health, and smile and sweetened tear, 
Choked by repining? 
And all faint as vague dreams that disappear 
At night's declining? 


If death ware death in truth, and not now bloom 
Of deathiess being, 

And life ne'er led to life, and to resume 
Its youthful seeing, — 

Wore fruitless waste our way, and one of s0 rrow 
And plaint and paining ? 

For labor of the day such a atili morrow 

Not worth the gaining? 


Away! away! the dull unhappy thinking 
Such iliness dire! 

Away the falsehood of the heart 30 sinking 
In hopeless mire! 

I turn me to the East, where is no missing 
The son's vast fire. 

I turn; my blood tingles beneath the kissing 
Of wild desire: 


“O gun] thou would’st then smile as clear and gloried 
As o'er I hoped for! 

And thon, O life, woald'at be as nobly storied 
As o’or age groped for] 

Thou, heart, would’st love heart still for sake of loving 
Where grief is weeper! 

Thou, soul, would'st soothe fond soul to promise proving 
That love were deeper!“ 

O'er the wide way the hordes of life are creeping 
Bewildered, slowly; 

Here are some joyed, and there kneel others weeping 
In prayer lowly; 

And love, and light, and laugh and shade are living, 
And winsome hoping, 

And cloud doth frown, and doubt is aver giving 
Een faith its moping! 


HOoRACE L. TRAUBEL. 
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INDEX accepts every result of science and sound 

seeking to harmonise it with the Bible. 

no authority but that of reason and right. It 

om, Progress. Equal Rights, and 

The transition from Christianity to Free Religion, through 
which the civilized world is now pasaing, but which it ve 
Bittle understands, is even more momentous in itself an 


aganism A EX aims 
to make the character of this vast Change inte ble in at 


Joast ita lead features, and offers an o ty for 
Mee ona on this subject which find no Shing place in 


other papers, 


except for or her own ual statements. Edi 
conthibutions will in every case distinguished by the 
name or initiala of the writer, 
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Seven Ethical Laws of Rationalism. 


onalism is recognition of the natural BOVEREIGNTY 

or REASON in all matters of belief and practice, It is 

ually opposed to the eee the Individual (Indi- 

el el tr Bonarda trans, te 
mmunizm, a 

lutlam OT Enaren or eke Sue it recognizes at the same 

time the of Individ in 


Concerns and the Sovereignty of Societ 
cerna, reconciled and united in the 
menty OF Raasow. It is the indissoluble synthoals of 
e ee ee tn tne fonndation of rec polity, 
er, es at tbe foundation o 
Individual Government for Individual Ends, 


Toon —— Jor Town Ends, County 

County Ends, State Government for State Ends, National 
erument for National Ends. It equally lies at the founds- 
tion of science, civilizatjon, and Free Religion. It haa 
seven fundamental ethical lawa—threo of dividnality, 
three of Bocloty, and one of Ultimate J ction. 


I. Law of Individual Batienal Existonce, 


Every mature rational being bas the right and duty to 
govern himself ay his own reason in all hit individual con- 
cerns. Thie is the principle of personal self-government, 
“private judgment,” or individual reason, 


EI. Law of Individual Self-Defonce. 


Every rational being has the right to defend himself 
againat all encroachmenta upon his individual self-govern- 
ment. This is the right of resistance to aggression. 


III. Law of Individual Nes-Aggression. 


rational being has the duty to refrain from en- 
croaching upon the individual self-government of others, 
either by force or fraud. This is the principle limiting 
“private judgment.“ 


IV. Law ef Social Rational Existence. 


Society (or the community of all rational belngs) has the 

right and duty to govern ſtaelt 1 common reagon in 

its common concerns. This u principle of republi- 
oan self-government, or social resson, 


V. Law of Secial Self-Defence. 


Bociery has the right to defend itself against all en- 
croachments u its social self-government. This is the 
right of revolution as against tyranta and of self-protec- 
tion as criminala—the right of bolding aggressors 
responsible to oi reason. 


VE. Law ef Secisl Nen-Aggresaioen. 


Society has the duty to maintain the three laws of indi- 
viduality in full vigor, and to refrain from violating them. 
This is the principle Hmiting social reason, 


VEE. Law ef Ultimate Jurisdiction, 


1. The “private jad ut“ of the individual is the final 
* in his individual concerns. 

The “social reason” of rociety is the final appeal in 
all ite general concerns, and also in cases of ultimate dis- 

ment between individuals. 

The “social reason” of society is represented in each 
particular osse by the Consensus of the mt in that 
Class of cases; le., by the concurrent verdict of all who 
are fitted by general capacity and special knowledge to 
understand it best. If the competent are divided, the 
question remains open; if they are unanimous, it is decided. 


EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


About the middle of June I shall be obliged to 
pall for the Azores, In order to accompany an invalid 
member of my family, and shall probably be absent 
three months. During that time my friend, Mr, 
David H. Clark, will edit Tae INDEX. All literary 
communications ahonld be addressed to him, and all 
business letters to Mr. H. P. Hyde, at thie office. 
Letters addressed to me personally mast remain un- 
opened till my return. Attention to these directions 
will save annoyance to correspondents, 


F. E. ABBOT. 
June 3, 1879. 


PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS. 


In the last number of TEE INDEX we affirmed 
that the progress of rationalism ia sufficiently ad- 
vanced for entrance upon a more energetic and prac- 
tical work in Its interest than has yet been under- 
taken. This is a conclusion to which many of its 
most earnest and intelligent minds have been tending 
with increasing confidence for some years past. It 
has not been peculiar to over-sangulne and Imagi- 
native temperaments, but shared by not a few of 
the most conservative and deliberate of radicals. 

It was announced In open and direct terme by 
Mr. Frothingham, in his recent farewell discourse. 
On the occasion referred to he frankly avowed that 
he uttered bis last word in behalf of mere individ- 
ualism. It was his conviction that this period was 
drawing to a close and the era of construction was 
at hand. In accordance with this persuasion he de- 
clared to his people that when the time should ar- 
rive for him to resume his work with them, which he 
looked forward to after a sufficient separation to re- 
cover his health, It would be with more constructive 
modes of operation and purposes. 

This very noteworthy sign of the times, with other 
correspondent ones, was dwelt upon with special 
emphasis in the annual report of the Free Religious 
Assoelatlon at Its late session, which will be found 
in snother part of this paper. They Indicate a 
strong drift of thought and feeling among radicals 
at present. To such Indications as these may be 
added the testimony of not a few of those of large 


practical experience in the feld. Spiritualism has 


already done much in this directlon,—for which 
should be accorded to it all credit. There is no class 
of liberals in America that has shown more apprecia- 
tion of the importance of organization, energy for 
or power In putting it into successful operation. It 
is useless to deny that it has proved a deliverance to 
thousande who hitherto all their life long had been 
subject to bondage. It has given them an interest 
In science and modern inquiries which else they 
might not have obtained, and quickened them in 
more rational modes of thinking. But with all these 
admissions, and more that might be made In Its 
favor, Spiritualism comes far short of meeting the 
present demands of the rational movement. While it 
has laid great stress upon criticiam and science and 
the scientific method, there la no body of persons, 
not even the most superstitious of the Church, that 
has been so utterly unscientific lu some particulars, 
that has fostered n larger amount of obstinate and 
irrational credulity. Instead of showing any special 
capacity to grapple with the great questions of soel- 
ety and problema of the age, it has been too largely, 
in its connection with the grand army of progress, 
little more than loiterera by the way, a band of un- 
trained camp-followers living upon the resources of 
the march and claiming a share in ita glories, but 
rendering uncertain and feeble contributions to Its 
victories. It has exhibited little more than apathy 
and indifference Im respect to some of the most vital 
movements of the time, and suffered Its Intellectual 
energies to be almoat wholly absorbed in the tricks 
and imposturea of dark-lantarn seances, ghost hunt- 
ing, and the tipping of tables. Thus Spiritualism 
shows Itself deficlent In the essentlal elements of a 
great expansive rationalistic movement. It gives 
little assurance, after the thirty years of ite exist- 
ence, of any inherent genius for intellectual trane- 
formation, adaptation to different orders of mind, or 
comprehensive development,—of proving in the main 
more than a spasmodic and perishable outgrowth of 
the peculiar mental conditions of the period that has 
witnessed its rise. Although embracing a rapidly- 
acquired, wide-spread, and numerous fellowship, it 
must inevitably remain, in à very emphatic sense, 
circumscribed in ita range and influence. It cannot 
of Itself, though never so valuable the stones which 
it may. supply, found the new and enduring temple 
of the future. It cannot fornish the Inet ant prerequl- 
altes for an ultimate, all-comprehending religion of 
humanity. 

This might be pointed ont In various ways, did 
space permit. With all due respect, then, for Spirit- 
ualism, for the service which it has rendered to 
rationalism,—with no disposition to detract from ita 
merits, which we confess are many, or for a fling at 
It, —we simply aver, ss has already been intimated, that 
it is not now nor has it ever been justly entitled to be 
considered a thoroughly rationalistic movement. It 
has never been more than partially auch at best. 
With all its cry of sclence, it has been indisposed to 
adopt the methods of science and candidly subject 
itself to the teste of the scientific intelligence. Its 
‘Investigatora” so-called, in the majority of Instances, 


have been persons of a strong natural blas toward 
bellef in its phenomena, or otherwise in some de- 
gree incompetent for trastworthy testimony In re- 
spect to the subject. Putting aside, then, the ques- 
tlon whether Spiritualism is true or false in itself, 
whether ita theories and alleged facta are consistent 
with the laws of Nature and susceptible of demon- 
stration, which are points we need not here consider, 
we still maintain it unfltted, both by its antecedents 
and methods of verification, for planning and organiz- 
Ing the great work of construction and up-building 
for which rationalism to-day Is walting. Ite ideas 
may enter into auch a movement, as they Inevitably will 
and shonld, to be subjected to Its more searching 
ordeal; but ite whole moral and intellectual character 
would need to be elevated and greatly changed before 
It could enllet the sympathy of countless numbers of 
the pure and thoughtful of the time who have re- 
nounced, or are renouncing, the old beliefs, and are 
looking for better solutions of the problems of life, 
and modes of practical efficiency to their fellow-men. 
But this is something which there is not the slightest 
probability will happen. 

Nor can rationalism afford to wait for so doubtful 
an isaus. Its call is too imperative, Its exigencies 
too pressing. Its soldiers cannot rest upon their 
arma, The battle is already waging in which it must 
join. The dangers are too serious and threatening 
to yleld to such a delay. It was the dream of Mr. 
Abbot that the Liberal League movement might 
eventually become’ the rationalistic church of the 
future, It was planned for the accomplishment of 
this object, but from various reasons failed to realize ` 
the full significance of the conception. Its chief 
consideration was abstract and political subjects. 
These, although of inestimable importance, did not 
touch the even more urgent questions of social refor- 
mation and charity which rationalism is called upon 
to deal with. They did not embrace the great sub- 
ject of moral culture In all Its varied relations, and 
especially in the formation of Individual character 
and the training of children. It was very largely a 
purely negative and destructive work. The work 
of rationalism in its completeness must be also 
constructive and affirmative, The aime of the Lib- 
eral League movement must still be carried forward, 
because they are founded in principles of ‘reason and 
justice, and only through the triumph of them can 
rationalism have room for full development. It 
demands, and will continue to demand, the secular- 
ization of the State. But the Liberal League, It 
may as well be confessed with sadness, has suffered 
auch demoralization and diarepute In consequences of 
evente of Its last Congress that for the larger number 
of ita founders, and a very considerable one of radi- 
cala in general, it has well-nigh ceased to be. The 
conclusion, then, to which we are led from the fore- 
going survey of the field is this: There is none of 
the exleting organizations in the interest of rational- 
iam, even with all they inclade worthy of preserva- 
tion and destined to be preserved, sufficiently com- 
prehensive in Its scope to afford a satisfactory basis 
for the constructive work before radicals at present; 
that can be so remodelled as to harmoniously answer 
to the best conceptions, larger views, and higher as! 
pirations that are teeming lu the brains and quicken- 
ing the heart-beata of an ever-increasing multitude 
to-day, It will be seen that the theme we have been 
discussing is not exhausted. Its Importance we feel 
sure will be conceded. We shall recur to It again. 


SABBATH-BHEAKING, 


There ís good reason to belleve that to go to 
church is not always the best use of Sunday. It is 
a question whether it is as wrong to break the Lord's 
day as we have been tanght—whether it may not, 
without heinous eln, sometimes be turned into man’s 
day. The divine influences which are supposed to 
belong to It are more likely to come to us, oftan, 
amid the associations of Nature than In a temple. 

Beneath the apacions depths of the blue heavens 
we are at times quickened to an aspiration and ele- 
vation of spirit that ls not experienced under the 
gilded and fretted. dome on which the most cunning 
skill has been expended. The music of the pines, 
the chant of the sea, the song of birds, may inspire 
a thrill of ecstasy and purer emotion than organ 
swell or choir of artistic singers; and the fragrance 
of flowers seem a holler Incense than the perfume of 
censers. This was particularly impressed upon us 
two or three weeks olnce, whan we joined s friend 
for a Sunday excursion from New York to a some- 
what famons resort at this season, 

There are, doubtless, many good people who would 
have pronounced such a neglect of the “privileges 
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of the sanctuary” most sinful. They would have 
called it profaning the Lord's day, and considered 
us gross Sabbath-breakers, But somehow we were 
led to reflections, then and there, perhaps through 
the enemy of souls, which caused us to feel how 
absurd are such notions. Here was an outpouring 
from the over-crowded city of many thousands of 
human beings whose whole life is spent within 
brick walla and smid the dust and noise of grassless 
ajreets. They were from stores and workshops 
and warerooms, and all the manifold occupations of 
a dense and numerous population; some, whose 
realizations of the word home were all comprised in 
the contracted apartments of a boarding-housa; 
children from the din of swarming echool-rooms; 
families who scarcely had an hour together all the 
week. A tropical heat had raged for several days be- 
fore, making the city air oppressive with atale scents 
and stifling exhalations. What a delightful and 
exhilerating contrast there was now in the sea-moie- 
tened breeze that fanned us as we cut our frothy 
way through the glistening waters! The familiar 
strains of “Pinafore” seemed enhanced with new 
melody as they came floating down from the band on 
the upper deck, and enlivened our spirita as island 
and fort and green country landscape with Its grey 
rim of shore glided by in quick succesaion, like the un- 
folding of a panorama. 

At our destination, the crowd soon dispersed in 
all directions, dotting the level beach for a long dis- 
tance on either hand; some into groups of leas or 
greater magnitude, Children sported In venturesome 
delight with the spray and the treacherous waves as 
they came stealthlly creeping up the sand, now 
and then engulfing their fect and causing them to 
clap thelr hands with gles. Others tried their akill 
with velocipedes upon spacious wood floors, and little 
babes whose eye-lids already had grown heavy slept 
in swinging cradles considerately provided for their 
use. Upon the balconies and verandas of the open 
pavilions there were clusters of persons In conversa- 
tion, from which merry voices sounded. Here sat 
one apart and smoked or read, with the restless blue 
waste spreading far and wide, and the white of dis- 
tant sails in view; while there a young man and 
maiden wandered away in solitary companionship, 
telling a tale, perhaps, of profoander interest and 
aweeter cadence than what the waves were saying. 
The briny air sharpened the appetite and gave an 6x- 
quisite relish to the savory dishes dispensed by a 
small army of waiters.’ All seemed cheerful; ill- 
temper, care, and anxiety for the nonce were ban- 
ished. 

Amid all the vast concourse of the entire day, there 
was not a single instance of indecorous conduct; 
scarcely one of any approach to Intoxication, As 

we mingled among these Sabbath-breakers, we en- 
deavored for the time to put ourselves in their place, 
and found it hard to belleve that the day would have 
been more profitably passed by many of them If 
spent in the close atmosphere of a church or In lHa- 
tening to a sermon. 


PERSONAL ITEMS. 


Mes. Jura Warp Hows has taken her return 
passage home from Europe. 

T. W. Hiaarnson is the Commencement orator at 
Bates College, Maine, this year. 

Mr. C. D. B. MILLS was to address a meeting of 
lUberalists at Onelda, Central New York, June 15. 

Cot. R. G. INGEBSOLL’S lecture tour thro 
Minnesota has been cancelled on account of the 
death of his brother. 

C Hun Lune, a Chinese member of the senior class 
at Yale, will deliver an oration at Commencement on 
the Chlnese In America.” 

myc md it ‘ace d gpringfala 

entific lee at Sp 
1 large audiences. r 

Miss FLOBENCE MOULTON, who wrote the class 
song at Lassell Seminary used at the exhibition last 
week, le a daughter of Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton. 

Swrrr Morss, Whose skilful execution of busts 
of Paine, Parker, and other reformers has won for 
him reputation, ia at work om one of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. 

W. J. Porres of New Bedford delivered an Impres- 
sive and discriminating review of the life and time of 
William Lloyd Garrison, before the Parker Memorial 
Society, Sunday, June 22. 

MR. ABRAHAM STELN of New York has donated 
to the Hebrew Union Coll of Cincinnati, The 
Firet Translation of the Old Testament in the u 
(or Bengalee] language, by Dr. Carey; one octavo 
volume, complete. 

Mise ANNA JAcKSON FERRIS was elected a mem- 
ber of the New Haven County Medical Society re- 
cantly, the first woman over admitted to membership 
in that body. Sho te a graduate of the Pennsylvania 
Woman's Medical College. Commonwealth. 


been deliy- 
ı which 


public vaccinators. 


Communications. 


SHOULD WE BE COMPELLED TO POISON 
OUR CHILDREN? 


The subject of vaccination for small-pox is just 
now creating wide diecussion In England, where 
since the Vaccination Act of 1853 vaccination has 
been compulsory. The Public Health Act of 1858, 
gives to the Privy Counci! the powers of 1 

The Vaccination Act of 1867 has 
since consolidated and amended the previous statutes 
on the subject. By it, the parent must have the 
child vaccinated within three months from birth, and 
the operation muat be repeated until succesaful, un- 
leas the child be found unsusceptible. 

Some of the beat minds in rant have been 
aroused to a sense of the injustice of this law. Start- 
ling statistics of cases of blood-poleoning through 
vaccination have been published, and much opposi- 
tion to the enforcement of the act has been manl- 
feated. Hundreds of Individuals have been prose- 
cuted for non-compliance with the act, and many 
have submitted to re prosecutions, fines, and 
costa, rather than allow their children to be contam- 
inated (as they view it) by vaccination. One man, 
a Mr. Luck, who had seen six of his family previ- 
oualy injured by the operation, persistently refuses 
to have two of his children vaccinated, and Js conse- 
quently among those who are thos persecuted. A 

. William Tebb, London, who has been repeatedly 

rosecuted by the Board of St. Pancras Guardians, 

ndon, because he will not allow his daughter, a 
healthy child, to be subjected to the operation, is 
among those who have suffered most in the way of 
repeated fines and costs, and is also one of the most 

rous workers for the repeal of the act. 
ght Hon. John Bright says of the Compulsory 


tion. Prof, F. W. Newman writes (Jan. 
23, 1879) to Mr. Tebb u letter in which he apeaks 
of the legislators as committing usurpation by Yogis- 
lating against perfect health,“ and says the magis- 
trates are guilty of . in enforcing the law, 
and ought to resign their ta rather than execute 
such a law. He says: To polson the blood of 
healthy children is a wickedness which no honorable 
man ought to justify by saying that the State com- 
mands It; nor, therefore, ought he to compel a parent 
todo such a deed, No man ts obliged to continue In 
the post of magistrate or guardian, If he ls com- 
manded to act oppressively, he can resign hie post, 
and ought to resign it. Nothing is clearer to any 
one who will open his eyes, than that what. is now 
called vaccination has no effect in lessening small- 
pox, and has frequent and terrible effect In doing 
mischief, . . . This clous and usurping law was 
passed without publicity and free debate, and Parlis- 
ment did not know the dangers of various contagions 
from this false vaccination, of which the enforcement 
degrades law and makes Parilament itself odious. A 
— methinks, would brave the authority of Par- 
ament © * na honor ot sa mee 

Baron Von Koenig says, probably referring to the 
early practice of — among the Turks: 
3 sarily = onsas a a great medimral su- 

on, W every m to State protection 
should be withdrawn.” Count Tredwitz says: The 
State has no right to preecribe a medical creed to any 
man, and no man with any self-respect who has once 
seon through the shameless decelt of vaccination will, 
without resisting to the uttermost, ever consent to 
the degradation of allowing thoes near and dear to 
him to be subject to it.” 

“Mr. Baxendall has shown” (I quote from an arti- 
cle from the St. Ln e and Hastings Gosette) “from 
the Registrar General’s returns that, under compul- 
sory vaccination, the amall-pox deaths in London 
have increased one hundred and thirty-two per cent., 
and Dr. Pearce has shown from the same official re- 
turns the enormous Increase of a loathsome disease 
In Infants which is specially Hable to be transmitted 
b 888 Dr. — s and others have also 

wo thisie, bronchitis, pneumonia, measles, 
whooping-congh, and other inoculable maladies, have 
enormously increased alnce vaccination was adopted, 


Testimony of other Physicians. 


“Dr. Shorthouse regards compulsory vaccination 
as the most costly humbug. Dr. Cornell of New 
York is firmly convinced that vaccination is a curse 
to the human race. T. L. Nichols, M. D., says he has 
no doubt that thousands have been mortally poisoned 
by vaccination. Dr. Skinner ts perfectly certain that 
vaccination is no protection. Dr. Keller has proved 
that more vaccinated than unvaccinated are attacked 
by small-pox. Dr. Hermann is convinced that vacci- 
nation is the delusion in the science of medl- 
cine. Dr. Collins was so alarmed at the effects of 
vaccination that he gave up the , and with it 
an income of 2500 a year. „ Hitchman says, 
‘I have seen hundreds of children killed by vac- 
cination.” Dr. Stramm strongly condemns vacci- 
nation.” 

So much for transatlantic testimony. The vari- 
ous testimonies given in the Vaccination Inquirer, 
published in London, cem to Indicate that vaccina- 
tion opens the door to vice and disease. If, by vac- 
cination, a person becomes liable to any or the 
Inoculable diseases which may have existed; elther 
latent or developed in Za gerion whom the 
lymph was taken, it is nly important that the 
= ba kiowa. * 

portant case In corroboration of the f ing 
testimony was recently given to the writer, of the in- 
troduction of a terrible disessd vaccination, 
thronghout a whole county in Indians, by a travel- 


ling doctor who was Inoculating for mall-pox. The 

detalla, which were horrible, would extend to too 

great length an article which has already, I fear, ex- 

ceeded dne limits, E. J. L, 
ir — — 
INFINITE INTELLIGENCE. 

EDITOR INDEX :— 

As, by & process of deduction (see communication 
in THE INDEX; issue of May 15), starting from the 
premise that something has always existed, we ar- 
rive at non-originality in the absolute, and therefore 
at infinite intelligence, so, by a process of induction, 
starting from the fact that man is progressive, we ar- 
rive at Infinite intelligence, and therefore at non- 
originality in the absolute, Man, we all know, fs 
progressive; and progress ia towards something: it - 
cannot be e nothing, Now what does man 
pocen towards? To B a knowledge of all that 
s, substantially as well as phenomenally, And this 
knowledge, of course, Is existent; for, as alread 
stated, there can be no progress towards that whi 
ja non-existent towards nothing. Hence, there le 
infinite knowledge, infinite intelligence. Now, as the 
knowledge la exlstent, that of which the knowled 
is possessed must be existent, phenomenally as well 
as substantially, for substance can be known only 
through Its phenomena, or to the extent only of Ita 
phenomenal manifestation; hence, phenomena In 
their entirety must measure substance In its infinity, 
or the — henomens must express all that au 
atance is capable of, otherwise knowledge cannot be 
Infinite. Consequently there is not now, never has 
been, and never can be, anything absolutely original, 
in the domain of matter or any other domain. The 
assumption of absolute originality ls on a par with 
the assumption that something can be produced from 


— at the infinite can be Increased; that 
something can exist outside of that which has no 
outside. A — men of prominence ln the domaln of 


thought assume that infinite Intelligence is not. But 
on the assumption that infinite Intelligence la not, It 
follows that the Infinite, so-called, produces some- 
thing original to itself; hence it commenced to pro- 
duce; therefore itself had a commencement. Conse- 
quently, infinite? By no means; almpiy a greater 
nite, and, substantially, no . Others, again, 
assume that there is Infinite intelligence, but that it 
becomes conscious only in man; in other words, that 
It Is finitely conscious, infinitely unconscious. Now 
if the infinite possesses any consciousness whatever,— 
and It ia patent that It does,—it ls infinitely conscious, 
It ia simply absurd to say that the Infinite ls finite, as 
In effect is said when it le affirmed that infinite Intel- 
ligence becomes conscious only in man, or, in other 
words, that it Is finitely conscious. The infinite can 
be finite in nothing. If we assume, as in this com- 
munication Ít is assumed, that there ia one, Infinite, 
all-inclusive substance, we are logically carried to the 
conclusion, not only that consciousness is latent in 
unconscious matter, but that there is infinite con- 
sciousness as well. For, if there is one, infinite, all- 
Inclusive substance, it Inevitably follows that the 
finite is, In substance, the same as the Infinite; there- 
fore the infinite ie latent in the finite, or the infinite 
la, actually, all that the finite la potentially; conse- 
quently consclousnese ls not only latent in uncon- 
ecious matter, bat there ia also infinite consciousness, 
It will be seen that the same argument prevails 
alnet the second assumption concerning infinite in- 
telligence that prevails against the first, for both fn- 
volye absolute originality with ita train of absardi- 
— Still Ligon 1 that here ls infinite 5 5 
gence, ani at it possessed by a personality. 
But that which {s finite Im space cannot be Infinite 
in intelligence; and as all things else are external to 
a personality, no personality can be otherwise than 
finite {n° apace. usequently no personality, in the 
usually received sense of the term, can be 
of infinite inte ce. As the finite had a com- 
mencement, It of cotrée commenced to produce; 
therefore It produces — 4 — original to itself, As 
the infinite, on the other hand, did not have s com- 
mencement, it of coures did not commence to pro- 
duce; therefore it produces no original to itself. 
Consequently there is infinite Intelligence, of which 
we do not and cannot have experience, us well sa 
finite intelligence, of which we do have experi- 
ence; As stated in the communication to THE IN- 
DEX referred to at the commencement: “We can 
proceed from finite intelligence of which we have 
experience to Infinite intel! ce of which we have 
no experience, and obtain an adequate conception of 
the one from the other. The aggregate intelligence 
of man although finite is immense, and no one of 
the personalities to whom it attaches can possess it at 
all; or the Intelligence of no one of the personalities 
can equal that of the te of Itlea, 
Now let us consider the Intelligence and the person- 
alities extended to infinity, and we have infinite Intel- 
ligence distributed through an Infinity of personali- 
ties,—an in ce which no personality nor any 
finite number rsonalities can ever possess In ita 
entirety, but of which each and every one ls forever 
appropriating more and more, While the intelli- 
gence of and every 1 forever ex- 
panding, the aggregate Intelligence, being infinite, is 
eternally the same, —constituting the infinite Intelli- 
gence of an Infinite personality to which nothing ls 
external.“ It Ie perfectly transparent that the aggre- 
gate Intelligence 7 be any number of pro- 
ive personalities, provided it be finite, would, if 
they survived, ba eventually possessed by each and 
every one. It le equally clear, on the other hand, 
that the aggregate intelligence possessed by an in- 
finite number of progressive personalities, provided 
it-be infinite, could never be possessed by each and 
every ons, nor by ay finite number thereof, 
Having, as I think, demonstrated in a satisfactory 
manner that infinite intelligence consclously azists, | 
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and having shown that It can exist as It is here as- 
sumed that It does, It will be well in conclusion to 
show that It does so exiat. As the infinite, never hya- 
ing had a commencement and therefore never having 
commenced to produce, produces nothing original to 
itself, it follows that p galiye malities haye 
from all eternity been ced; therefore the aggre- 
gate of p ive personalities bas from all eterni 
infinite; consequently the te intelli- 
gence has likewise from all eternity been E75 


MY CREED. 


In THE INDEX of June 12, 1879, I saw an article 
from Daniel Cony which proposed to individual 
. freethinkers to give a short statement of their bellef. 
The gu tion I think a one. My belief does 
not differ materially from t — expressed by 
Mr, Cony, I would alter bis first article so that it 
would read :— 

1, I delleve In one eternal supreme existance, 
which embraces all mind, matter, motion, power, 
etc. ; that all separate exlatences are but parts of this 
harmonious, stupendous whole; that this whole al- 
ways existed and always will; that it Is governed 
by universal unchanging law in all of ita . ; 

On the above subject what I have said is to me 
the moat reasonable conclusion to which I can come, 

2. Man la a finite being; as an individual he had 
a beginning, but whether, as an individual, he will 
always exist In the future, I neither affirm nor deny; 
but 1 hope he may. 

8, I know man is an accountable, responsible be- 
Ings Le., there are certain acts which if he does 
suffering to him will ensue, the know!) 
suffering is to him a motive not to do s acts; and 
as happiness la man’s object in life, he la thus com- 
pelled to refrain, for he ane Say choose as he ia 
moved by the stronger motive. No man can lay his 
hand on a red-hot plate of iron and retain it there 
five seconds without a motive; if any one thinks he 
can, let him try it. I once told a man he could not 
do such a thing, when s red-hot stove was before 
him, He replied, “If I don’t do it, It la not because I 
can't, but It is because I will not to do It.“ I r 
Don't you see you have hit the nail on the bead. 
You will not to do it, because the motive in such di- 
rection is the stronger, and cannot of course, at the 
same time, will ro do it. For the will cannot be 
operative in two opposite directions at the same time. 
ere are two things operating on your will at the 
same time: one to convince me that you can do it 
the other to prevent you from the pain of a burned 
hand and ita consequences; and the latter Is the 
pea The trath is, you have the physical power 
to do İt, but you have not the will power; and that 
io just what you can't get without first having the 

motive,” 

4. Perhaps it will be sald I have been provin; 
man not s responsible being. I have not sald a w 
that shows man ls not ruled, rewarded, and pan- 
ished according to eatablished law, and made to know 
it; but whether he knows or believes it, this Is the 
case, and I can see that such a ruling and governing 
of man is not in discord with love, mercy, or justice, 
for a combination of love, mercy, and justice often 
inflicts pain. We often see combination in a 
single person inflicting pain on himself, in parents 
inflicting paln on their children; and this same com- 
bination requires and justifies governments luflleting 
pain on their subjects. And now, does not the great 

verning Power of all stand justified by the same 
combination In inflicting paln wherever we see it 
inflicted ? 


5. We see these laws are given in mercy and made 
unchangeable, that man may always know what to 
depend upon; the laws are made eral, universal, 
apply to all conditions, to individual life, 
whether child, brother, sister, parent, ruler, or ruled. 

6. Here le the grand lesson of life, as well as for 
death and eternity, to be learned. Seelng we are ex- 
isting under such laws, punished or rewarded by 
them, the great lesson to be learned ls, What are they, 
and how can I keep myself in such relation to them 
as to giva to myself and all others the greatest 
amount of happiness possible? The answer to this 

uestlon will tell what truth is In all of its ramifica- 

ons, in agriculture, trade, mechanics, art, science, 
government, morals, and religion. Perhaps It would 
not be N to say, religion in its fullest signifi- 
cance includes a knowledge of all the laws of the 
Supreme Power. Mr. Abbot defines religion to be 
“an effort of man to perfect himself.“ Man, in order 
to be perfect, of course would have to understand 
all laws and live accordingly. But the great teach- 
ers of religion, especially teachers of what is called 
the Christian religion, separate religion from morals ; 
1. e., declare that religion alone will save a man from 
future punishment, while morals alone will not; 
and all refer us to certain books where we can learn 
what religion is, The Chinese, Hindus, Persians, 
Mohammedans, Jews, and Christians refer us to dif- 
ferent books for this p e, —all divine, they say, 
and inspired by God. I don’t eay that there ls not 
much truth, many troths, In the books referred to; 
but what I belleve is, the affirmation of anything in 
any book does not make the thing affirmed true. 
t la truth is true, independent of what any book 

or man might, say, and is found in the nature 
of things and their relations to each other and the 
whole. I belleve what has been and is called relig- 
jon, Independent of the relations referred to, is a 
creature of the imagination—superastition. He, then, 
who learns the greatest amount of all the laws which 
are for his direction in all his relations in life, and 
lives in such relation to them as to give to himself 
and others most happiness, is most religious. It is 
what all should aspire towards. If mankind had to 
read and compare all that haa ever been written on 


religion, so-called, before they could eafely judge as 
to what Is right, they would be in a most deplorable 
condition. 

7. I belleve that the Nazarene was the prince of 
free-thinkers. It will be remembered that on one oc- 
casion he tells his disciples he had many things to azy 
to them, but they were not able to hear them; i. e., 
as I understand , they could not appreciate them. 
But, says Jesus, when He, the Spirit of Truth, is 
come, He will guide you {nto ALL TRUTH. Jesus 
knew that at that time the spirlt of trath had not 
come, and his disciples could not at that time — 
ciate what he would say. Now I think the spirit of 
truth ie abroad In the land; the spirit of truth which 
demands investigation and verification; and auch 
ideas as can’t stand these teats, It holds as yet uu- 
known. It may not deny, but it will not affirm, 
All hall to this spirit of truth! E. L, CRANE. 


MORBIS EINSTEIN, 


À REMARKABLE MAN.—HE WRITES HIS OWN FURERAL 
ORATION, AND GIVES DIRECTIONS AS TO HIS FUNEBAL. 


The subject of thie sketch was born in Kappel, 
Kingdom of Wurtemburg, Germany, of Jewish 
parents, on the 28th of October, 1813, and was conse- 

uently sixty-five years of age, He was the oldest of 

ree brothers and five sisters, who all survive him. 
He was educated for the profession of a teacher of 
German and Hebrew. After graduating from the 
seminary, he entered upon the dutles of his profes- 
sion. Althongh liberal, religious, and political opin- 
ions were in early days quite rare, hie nature 
soon revolted under the double restraint of a mon- 
archical government and strictly theological ritual, 
as well as on account of the meagre salaries paid to 
all teachers in Germany. He was anxious to improve 
his own prospects, as well as to assist his mother, 
who had been left a widow with eight children. He 
resolved to emigrate to America, and landed in New 
York in 1850, where hie younger brother Abraham 
had preceded him a year before., On his arrival he 
abandoned his regular profession of teacher, because 
he knew his religions opinions were incompatible 
with euch a profession, and want into trade. 

Mr. Einstein was never married; bat sometimes he 
regretted his neglect to get married, and thought It 
foolish for men to delay this change in life until 
overtakes them. In the abeence of a family of his 
own, he took a fatherly interest In the children of 
hia widowed sister, Mra, Klenmaler, but more partic- 
ularly in those of his brother Abraham, with whom 
he boarded for over twenty-five years, 

Mr. Einstein's character and nature were of the 
moat positive kind. No one aver thought of doubt- 
Ing his veracity or honesty, and nothing could induce 
him to do anything which he thought was wrong, nor 
waid any argument change his prejudices and settled 
opinions, A 

His most marked peculiarities, however, were his 
religious opinions, or, we should rather say, his irre 
ligious views, He was an infidel of the most positive 
and uncompromising kind, This he was already 
when Col, ersoll was still a young man. There 
was nothing sacred to him in religious matters. He 
looked upon religion as something founded upon de- 
lusion and the result of early education, and he 
defended his views on this subject, both In conversa- 
tion, in newspapers, and in a book which he pub- 
lished several years ago, entitled The History of Re- 
ligious Beliefs, His most intimate frianda, outside of 
his own family, were those who were opposed to all Or- 
thodox creeds, He looked upon death without the 
least fear, and was as ready for it asthe most devout 
martyr, He bought long 1 baste lot for himself 
in Woodlawn Cemetary. e time ago he wrote 
out what he called My own funeral sermon,’ and 
also left minata written directions regarding it. 

In spite of his ullar theological opinions, the 
deceased was well d and universally respected by 
our citizens, and wae repeatedly chosen to serve as 
ja of slection in the Fourth Ward, where he 
resided. His own life was so strictly moral that he 
sincerely belleved the whole world would be equally 
go if he could only convert It to his belief. He there- 
fore was always laboring with that end in view. 

The funeral of deceased took place yesterday after- 
noon, and was conducted strictly according to the 
directions. A large number of friends and neighbors 
were present at the ceremonies both in the house and 
at the cemetery. 

In accordance with request of deceased, the Hon. 
William Barnsdall, Mayor of Titusville, read the 
funeral sermon written by the deceased himself, add- 
ing some cheering words for the benefit of the friends 
of the departed. 

Mr. Barnsdall, who was an intimate friend of the 
deceased, eulogized him as a man of honor and integ- 
rity, notwithstanding his peculiar theological views. 
Judging from Mr. Einstein’s expressions while in 
life, it would have been a pleasure to him could he 
have heard his own sermon delivered by his Honor 
the Mayor, A profound silence reigned among the 
spéctators during the continuance of the ceremonies, 
—Titusville Morning Herald, June 19. 


A LETTER TO THE WOMEN OF MASSA- 
OHMUSETTS, 


The Legislature of Massachusetts, at ite last ses- 
sion, conferred upon the women of the State the 
right to vote for membere of school committees. 
That right grants, alike to chose who have not sought 
it and to those who have deslred It, s share in the 
8 of guarding the best interests of our 

ool. 


We believe that those women who care for the wise 
education of children will wish to avail themselves 
of this opportunity That none may be prevented 
from so dolng, by lack of knowledge respecting the 


practical details connected with the exercises of a 
function so new to us all, we offer the following in- 
formation :— 

Women who have pald a State or county tax within 
two years of election need not take any action er- 
cept ta be registered, This may be done, in 
until fourteen days before election; in other cities, 
until seven days before election; In towns, until the 
Saturday before slection, If the tax has been paid 
by parent or guardian, It is sufficient; if the tax was 
assessed on the woman's property, stan In her 
name, it Ie sufficient, although paid by the of 
another. The office of tration can easily 
found in any city or town. In Boston, it is at 30 
Pemberton Square, where, on presentation of her 
last tax-bill, any woman who has paid taxes within 
two years can be registered, after giving evidence of 
her educational fitness, by signing her name and 
reading a few lines from the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Women who have not hitherto pald tares should 

to the Assessors’ office, which in Boston is in 
Bite Hall, before September 15, and there express 
their wish to pay a poll tax, stating at the same time 
whether or not they hold any property subject to tax- 
ation. These requirements are identical with those 
prescribed for male voters, by the Act of 1874. It 
may be well to add that recent legislation provides 
for a division of State and county poll-tax, and that 
the payment of elther one of them renders a person 
who is liable to no other tax eligible for registration. 

These stepe being taken,—and for this a few min- 
ramet it 8 ee — 2 2 inform 
0 ves Oy teeny e candidates, an ve our 
votes on the day of election to those whom we think 
are fitted, by character, education, and public spirit, 
for service on school committees. By thus codperat- 
ing with conscientions and intelligent men In 
tectlng the welfare of our common schools, we 
be do! | pod ge tay ey tha cause of education, 
wajen is of sach yital importance to the whole com- 
munity. 

Signed: Mrs. Louis Agassiz, Mrs, R, E. Ap- 
thorp, Mrs. William Claflin, Mrs, J. F. Clarke, Miss 
8 F. Clarke, Miss Florence M, Cushing, Mrs. 
J. W. Dickinson, Miss I. E. Gray, Mre, D t Fos- 
ter, Mrs. George S. Hale, Mrs. Augustus Hemen- 
way, Miss Ellen Hyde, Mrs. Jona. A. Lane, Miss 
Anna C. Lowell, Mra. George R. Russell, Mre. O. C. 
Smith, Mise Hannah Stevenson, Mrs, I. T. Talbot, 
Mrs. George A. Walton, Mra, John Ware, Mra. R. C. 
Waterston, Mrs, Henry Whitman, 


MES. LUOY STONE BLACK WELL. 


THE LEGAL DISOUSSION ON HER RIGHT TO VOTE DUNDES 
HER MAIDEN NAME. 


Thus far not more than fifty women have pre- 
sented themselves for registration in order to be able 
to vote for the Boston school board st the next mu- 
nicipal election. The first to t herself was 
Mrs, Lucy Stone (Blackwell), but she was told that 
she could not be registered without presenting to the 
registrars a pald tax-bill—a matter w! she to 
do. She was by, and another lady, Mrs. Dr. 
Spaulding, who had come fortified with the neces 
sary city document, received the honor of a first reg- 
istry, whith she (Mra. Blackwell) had aspired to, and 
to which she was entitled by virtue of long and lesd- 
ing services in the canse of woman snuff Mra. 
Stone (Blackwell) has made no reply to the secretary 
of the assessors In regard to the opinion given by the 
city solicitor, which is that ahe must be assessed in 
her hosband's name, and so registered, In order to 
vote with her sex, who wil! have complied with the 
legal requirements. It is understood that she bas 

vised with counsel as to her rights In these prem- 
faes, and one venerable gentleman of the | pro- 
fession told the writer that he la now looking up the 
laws of the land and the napuk authorities upon 
the subject, Mre. Stone (Blackwell) has lady friends 
who insist that she should not be hindered from 
being legally assessed and registered as Lucy Stone, 
because that ie the name which she has always been 
known by In public and in soclety. One lady, born 
a forelgner, asked for regletratlon the other day and 
claimed her right to be registered becaase her hus- 
band was naturalized. The law in relation to the 
matter was looked up, and her claim to be registered 
under such circumstances waa found to be correct. 
If this individuality which Mrs. Stone (Blackwell) 
demands for herself could be allowed, would this 
foreign-born female be registered without first being 
naturalized? Rather than give up her idlosnycratic 
theory, however, the persletent leader of the wom- 
an’s suffrage movement will sacrifice the vote for 
which she has labored for forty years. At least her 
friends say that she will not vote unless as Lucy 
Stone, the name she bore as à malden, fancy free. — 
Boston Globe, June 16. 


OCALIFORNIA’S CONSTITUTION, 


The triamph at the polls of the new California 
Constitution becomes a matter of the gravest im- 
portance, as it may have serious effects all over the 
country ln the direct effects upon Interstate com- 
merce of the new fundamental law, and in the indi- 
rect effects upon the popular mind of the triumph 
of so curious and radical a departure from the tradi- 
tions of legislation. Some of the new features are 
no doubt improvements, bat the Constitution con- 
tains conceasions to the spirit of communism which 
would be more appropriate in Paris during the wild 
days of 1871 than In the United States of America 
in 1870. Not satisfied with laying down general 
principles of lation, which la the proper work of 
a constitution, the Instrument goes into the details 
of law-making, and fills eleven columns of fine type 
in the big San Franciaco papers with special laws 
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n all sorts of subjects. Regard 
tt denies them the right to inherit, hold, or transmit 


real pro „or to vote, or work for any corporation 
holding a charter from the State, on public works, 
The Legislature is provided with farther power to 


ing the Chinese, 


prevent their introduction, and to delegate similar 
power to munſelpallties. 

There are a number of useful provisions correct- 
ing the abnsee of corporations and attempting to 
correct stock gambling. For the government of rall- 

6,8 commission is provided which has almost 
despotic power to correct pretty nearly every evil 
that can arise in the business of transportation. 

It is in the tax system that the most stupendous 

are made. Church property Is to be taxed, 
which is just enough; and mo and nearly 
every other evidence of debt are taxed, which Is not 
just at all; while stocks are taxed two or three times 
over: and the whole synem, including an income 
tax, Is so graded as to bear heavier and heavier pro 
rata upon the rich. The old provision for um 
taxation le abolished, and it ls practically provided, 
not merely that the more a man has the more he 
should pay, but the higher percentage he should pay. 

Lobbying is deci a felony; the old jary in civil 
cases is practically abolished, as three-fo of the 
jury are made competent to give a verdict; the gov- 
ernor is mads ineligible to be United States Senator; 
eight hours constitute a day's work; all contracts for 
the delivery of stock on a future day are declared 
void, a provision aimed at stock bling; the prices 

telegrams, gas, storage, wh „ are to be regu- 
lated by the alatare, 

These provisions are only a small part of those 
which the new Constitutlon furnishes for the govern- 
ment of California. California, no doubt, can live 
under it, as it could live under almost any port of 
law; but it will de because a great deal of it, after a 
few trials, will be quietly ignored.—Detrott Echo. 


—̃———— a — 
INCOMPETENT DOCTORS. 


With the excsption of one college In New York 
and two In other States, saya Barnes’ Educational 
Monthly, any one may become a medical student 
Without preliminary examinations in anything, moral 
character not excepted. Students are often gradu- 
ated at the close of two years’ study, and in some 
institutions the course of instruction ia even more 
superficial and imperfect. Examinations for diplo- 
mas are not at all rigid, a knowledges even of chemi- 
cal analyais not being required. la not a single 
doctor In one of the counties in Western New York 
who can conduct a decent chemical analysis, or even 
tell whether his nitrate of bismuth does or does not 
contain: arsenic. A doctor recently stated on exam- 
ination that the proper dose of prussic acid for a child 
two years old was from four to six drops! Asa gen- 
eral thing, doctors in rural places, and In some of 
our cities as well, stick to antiquated remedies and 
outrageous doses. We think our educational jonr- 
nals ought to stir up the young doctors to more dili- 

t habits ss students. Each one of them should 

ve his chemical laboratory, where he dally should 
conduct each chemical analyses as sickness demands, 
Lf doctors were a little more enterprising and pushin 
wo should know som more concerning su 
diseases as typhoid fever, diphtheria, scarlet fever, 
and measles, Call two doctors in snccession to a 
child attacked with one of these diseases, and the 
Probabilities are es WAI ve you contradictory ax- 
planationa and totally different remedies. This le 
no recommendation to the medical profession, Be- 
canse doctors are not ecientific, the practice of medi- 
cine is not conducted on scientific principles, and 
medicine le not to-day a science. It is a practice, we 
admit, much to the horror of sensitive tastes. The 
day will be halled with joy by a disease-cured world 
when this ica is conducted on scientific princi- 
ples. We laymen would like to know many things 
our medical advisers will not tell us, simply because 
they cannot. Let us have some light on those dis- 
eases lurking unsubdued in all parts of our land. It 
is your duty to enlighten the world, and if you are 
the students yon should be, some of you bless 
this humanity of ours by telling exactly what will 
cure certain discases, and why it will do so. You 
should be paid to prevent as well as cure. We would 
rather give you twenty-five dollars to keep us well 
than ten to cure us when sick.—Springfleld Republi- 
can. 


CHURCH TAXATION. 


It was hardly to be expected that the proposition 
to tax church property, which was sp in the 
on Friday, would result in — but 

the desultory and unsatisfactory debate which fol- 
lowed. It was too late in the session to begin the 
discussion of so important a question and to attempt, 
with any hope of success, the tion of so radl- 
cala departure from the traditions of taxation in 
Michigan. Yet it is a good thing that it was 
broached. The discussion, brief and acrappy as it 
was, will awake thought; and the more le 
think on thls 4 the less respect they will have 
for a system which le different only in degree from 
an established church, and which is just the same 
outrage upon the tax-payers which was perpetrated 
on the people of France before the revolation, when 
the Church absorbed, by her exemption from taxa- 
tion, ae much all the property there was in the 
realm. © injustice welghs lightly upon us now, 
because we are rich beyond all the nations of the 
earth; but it will grow more and more irksome as 
population grows denser and the expenses of govern- 
ment increase, and may yet press upon us 20 heavily 
as to require a revolution to throw it off, as it did lu 
France, They are the worst anemies of on who 
advocate the continuation of this unjust subsidy, 
this palpable disregard of the constitutional N 


of equal taxation. Such privileges and exceptions 
have brought ruin npon religion in many of the old 
countries, and camnot fail of the same result hers. 
The arguments advanced in its favor are the merest 
drivel, and can be dia of with a word. There is 
little hope of an: belng accomplished in the 
present session, but the debate ls at least formally 
2 and we trust it will be continued. Detroit 
cho. 


te — 
CATHOLIC OHUROH FINANOES. 
THE BISHOP OF MONTREAL SERIOUSLY INVOLVED.—UN- 


ABLE TO MEST ACCRUING INTEREST OF DERTS,—AB 
APPEAL FOR AID. 


MONTREAL, June 17. 

A good deal of excitement was manifested here to- 
day on its becoming known that the Roman Catholic 
bishop of Montreal, Mgr. Fabre, was involved, like 
Archbishop Purcell, in financial difficulties. It ap- 
pears that large loans were obtained for balding 
éixteen churches, as well as other work conn 
with the diocese, and that, owing to the enormous 
depreelatlon in house property here from which rents 
were recelved, the revende of the diocese has fallen 
off to such au extent that the bishop was unable to 
meet the accruing interest, The diocese has been 
always considered one of the richest In Canada, 
being the owner of vast estates In this city as well xa 
outside. The bishop has appealed to the one hun- 
dred and fifty-two parishes in the diocese for aid. 
He asks each parish to lend him $1000 for five years 
without interest. All the religious communities 
have been called on to do the same, and the laity are 
tequired to do thelr share. In return for such as- 
sistance, the bishop promises in his appeal to cele- 
brate annually for twenty-five two grand 
masses, one for the living and the other for the dead. 
The amount of indebtedness is not made public, but 
to one estate alone, that of the late Mr. Masson, the 
eum fs said to be $200,000. The bishop has broken 
up his opiseopal residance in the palace in this city, 
and is gol to a modest cottage in the suburbs, 
which will be 2 saving of at least $10,000 or $15,000 
perannum, He will shortly leave for Rome to lay 
the state of the dlocese before the al authorities. 
Bishop Fabre only succeeded ‘Archbishop Bourget of 
Guibord fame on the latter’s resignation two yeara 
ago, but was for several years before that the arch- 

2 coadjutor. He ia a comparatively young 
man, little over fifty, and le greatly esteemed by 
denominations. He is a brother of Senator Fabre, of 
Quebec, a distingnished journalist and liberal states- 
man.—BSoston Herald. 


JEWISH INPLUENOCE IN FRANCE, 


In some circles of Europe, the government of the 
French Republle le ed with special Interest on 
account of the Jewish descent of some of the men 
holding leading positione. Messrs, Gambetta, Jules 
Simon, aud Jules Favre are said to have a good share 
of Jewish blood in their velns, if not of pure Jew- 
ish extraction. The eelf-posscasion, calmness, and 
deliberation of these gentlemen have surprised every- 
body, and won the admiration of all, except those 
they have defeated. Tet should we be surprised at 
composure and cantion In a Jew, when we remember 
the long and severe trials through which he has 
passed, and which he has almost invariably turned 
to his advantage? Still it is avery s lve fact 
that the administration of French affairs has fallen 
s0 naturally into the hands of the children of Judah. 
Under the generous toleration and the principles of 
humanity established by Protestantism, the Sew is 
steadily rising in Inflaence and importance. No 
Christian can regard thie fact, characteristic of our 
times, with any other fee! than one of genuine 
satisfaction. It is also ex ly pleasant to notices 
the noble qualities more and more exhibited by the 
ancient people as the distance is Increased between 
them and the prejudice, the social ostracism, and the 
fearful persecutions to which they were subjected 
not long ago, — treatment for which the Papacy 1e 
largely responaible.—Christian Intelligencer. 


WOMAN AND SOOKAL SCIENOR, 


0 
ng young lawyers cago, lately a pa 

before the Social Sclence Association of that ity om 
“The Importance of the Study of Political Science 
to Woman.” The alm of the writer was to show 
that most of the reforms and philanthroples in which 
women are prominently engaged have some vital 
connection with the underlying principles of our 
government, and that it will be impossible for woman 
to accomplish any permanent results in this direc- 
tion until they have first mastered the laws of politt- 
cal economy, and learned to work in accordance with 
natural order and progress. The questions of tam- 
perance, labor, contagious diseases, etc., were re- 
viewed, and the necessity of Applying to their soln- 
tlon more reasonable meth than have hitherto 
prevailed clearly demonstrated. The fual words to 
and about woman deserve wide circulation: “A very 
considerable part of their (women’s) efforts are nt- 
terly futile; and why? Because they take no pains 
to master the problems with which the world ls con- 
tending. The world sees that they know very little 
of the practical difficulties of those things about 
which they talk, and passes them by. Intellectual 
strength and broad understanding will do more to 
make woman a power for good than anything else.” 

Untty, June 16. 


A CORRESPONDENT wishes to know if we are the 
author of the American Encyclopedia. ell, no— 
no; not exactly the author of it. We killed the Iowa 
canvasser, however, If that is what you mean.—Bur- 
Ungton Hawkeye. 


FORBIGN. 


Tue Rev. J. Pace Horra, at the annual meeting 
of the British and ai Upltarlan Association, 
Introduced a motion to the effect that the Afghan 
and Zulu wars were immoral. The chairman de- 
clared Mr. Hoppa to be ont of order, and the motion 
was not pressed, 

Tax Daily News, recapitulating the events which 
led up to the admission of Jews to Parliament, says 
It will probably seem to some coming generation an 
almost incredible thing that in a modern and clvil- 
ized day a principle of legislation could have existed 
In this 8 virtue of which a man like Baron 
Lionel de Ro ild was deliberately excluded from 
the full rights of citizenship. No man could be 
more entirely a citizen of this community; and he 
will long be remembered as one of the most useful 
citizens the city of London has ever known. 

BUNDAY AND THE ROYAL FAmIty.—It was quite 
a charming little scene on Autenil Race-course last 
Sunday. 1 of wicked Sabbath-breskers, 
In defiance of the Lord's Day Observance Soclety, 
went „and sat joking and betting and enjoy- 
ing themselves, dressed up in showy fal-lals, when, 
of course, they ought to have been at church or say- 
ing thelr prayers quietly at home, Among thom was 
the tleman who is one day to be head of the 
English Charch, hia Royal Highnees the Prince of 
Wales, and by hie side, dressed in the loveliest dark- 
green silk, with a black bugle culrasse, and lookin 
— haj py as she a — —— — hk we 

ops, wriggle ye chape of Clapham—tne 
Princess his a And the Princess was attended— 
another blow for pioua England—by Miss Knollys. 
. I think if P. W. likes to go racing on Sundays, 
he should be allowed to. I always go when I’m in 
Paris, and I would in London if there were any.— 
“Dagonet,” in Referee, Juna 15. 

Tue European Prospeor,—Tho Pall Mall Ga- 
zette says: There never was a time, perhaps, when 
the international affairs of Europe, or when the fort- 
unes of its populations, more closely depended upon 
the existence of two or three Individuals. With the 
removal of any one of these persons, the position of 
millions of civilized belngs—thelr lives and fortunes 
entirely at the Ta ey of an emperor here, an em- 
peror there, a minister in one place, a little gang of 
superior male and female diplomatists in anothar— 

1 almost infsllibly be altered for better or for 
worse. All of these most potent and all but irre- 
sponsible individuals are old men and infrm. In a 
few yoars, at most, the German Emperor that la, the 
Orar that is, the Bismarcks and Gortechakoffe, will 
have departed from the world which they now govern 
according to their mere will and fancy; or 
to as much of a go as they can upon in 
the seclusion of their respective sitting-rooms, 
Even on the departure of any one of thees 
much may change; and the people, who are as 
much the helpless tools and creatures of thelr rulers 
as the Egyptians of old were, will find themselves 
under heaven knows what sort of new conditions. 
Whether it ah be more ety Lil al Ittle pison rgd 

ora yet of subjection 0 ~- 
n e oppresses all that is free 
and wholesome in the growth of civilization, ‘It is 
Impossible to say. In some quarters the pros 
looks hopeful, in others the outlook is of continued 
dreariness; but what seems probable on the whole 
is, that though the Inevitable and very near c 
may be begun in increased confusion, the end 
be . For such a result, at any rate, we may 
fairly hope, Europe hes been too long under the 
domination of family parties of antocrats with vast 
plans of personal ambition attempted or fulfilled at 
the cost of the masa of mankind.’ 


JESTines. 


No man should lve beyond the means of his 
creditors. 

A SUNBEAM ls very light, but you can’t get men 
enough together to raise one end of It. 

A PoruLas loan at the South la one that a fellow 
(or State) gets without obligation to psy back. 

THE LITTLE girl looke forward to the time when 
she can do up” her hair like s lady, as a period of 
true hair-pinneas. 

PROFOUND thought by a statesman: “If you want 
to hear amything good sald of you in your lifetime, 
circulate a report that you're dead.“ . 

Rey. De. Henson, at Fae hee a prayer, 
thanked God for the gift of speech. en we rè- 
member that the gentleman makes hie Ilving by it, 
we may easily think he does well to offer thanks for 
it. —Commonwealth. 

“I SUPPOSE the belle are sounding an alarm of 
fire,” said a scoffer, as the church bells called the 
worshippers one Sunday morning. A minister pass- 
ing overbeard the remark, and replied: “‘Yes, my 
friend; but the fire is not In this world.“ 

Rev. DR. Somyirenous, having the week pro- 
=“ married Ka * Intarraptod by the —. 

egroom, while oying the and a quie 
cup of tea Ex- bridegroom: “ab! my dear doctor, 
allow me to present you with a littla memento ($10 
bill). That m turned out better than L ex- 
pected.“ Harvard 

Miss CALMO for the firat time to see the sea 
at Dieppe. At her departure for bome, her slater 
recommenda her to carry back some sea-water in a 
bottle. She goes down to the shore and fills her vial 
with water, Better not fll it up like that, missy,’’ 
said s sailor, ‘bekase, It bein’ low water now, when 
the tide rises [tl] bust your bottle.“ Miss Callno. 
quite convinced, empties half the water from her 
vial and departs, 
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COUNTRY BOARD. 
A rare opportunity is offered to an elderly 


person, for a e and comfortable home, in 
a very Small family, at Florence, Mass. Ex- 
moderate. Address W. B. D., Box 184, 


orence, Mass. 


BOUND VOLUMES OF THE 


E 8 “Se: 


gomuta for the Past Year, are now ready 
tor delivery at this Office. Sent by 2 
at the purchaser's expense. Price In 
advance. Address INDEX, Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. 


P UBLISHED WEEKLY— PRICE 
TWOPENOE. 


THE SECULAR REVIEW, 


EDITED BY CHARLES WATTS. 


Bpecial Artic ical, Soclal, Sei- 
entific, and Political 2 Its distinc- 
tive features are the advocacy of Constrac- 
tive Secularism, and the dissemination of 
useful information on all questions which 
affect the welfare of the people. Letters 
are inserted in its “OPES COLUMN" from all 
who are courteous in the expression of their 
views; while a special department is allotted 
for “NOTES AND QUEBIES.” 

The Contributors to the SECULAR RE- 
VIEW comprise the principal advocates of 
Secularism, including its founder, G. J, 
Holyoake, 

CHARLES Watts, Publisher. 
84 Fleet Street, London, E. O. 


ANTIOCH COLLEGE, 


YELLOW SPRINGS, 
GREENE COUNTY, OHIO, 


Offers to both age — — h 9 
preparatory and co ate, by an experi- 
enced Faculty of five professors lu Ancient 
and Modern Languages, Mathematics, the 
Natural and the Moral Sciences, History, and 
Literature. Special attention given to young 
men fitting for Harvard or Yale in a three- 
per course, The college is located in a 
eantifnl aud healthful village, is provided 
with all necessary buildings and apparátus, 
and affords, as sn additional inducement 
toall parents believing in Reason in Relig- 
jon, regular libers] preaching in its chapel 
for students desiring te attend. Total ex- 
enses for the year, $150 t> $200. Address, 
or Catalogues or further information, R, C 
Derby, President, YeDow Springs, or Rey. 
N. F. Gilman, American Unitarian Associa- 
tion Rooms, Boston. 


ESTABLISHED 


1846. 


ARSTONS 


DINING; 
ROOMS. 


Fon 


LADIFS and GENTLEMEN, 
23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


ROOMS to LET by the DAY OR WEER. 


Tun — 


Popular Science Monthly. 
CONDUCTED BY 


E. I., and W. J. YOUMANS. 


Containing instructive and interesting ar- 
ticles and abstracts of articles, original, se- 
lected, and Ulnetrated, from the pens of the 
leading actentific men of different countries; 
accounts of Important scientific discoveries; 
the application of science to the practical 
arts; the latest vidws put forth concerning 
natural phenomena, by savants of the highest 
authority. 

It is an instructive and valuable monthly, 
and, as & consequence, is continually increasing 
in circulati and influence, 

THE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHEY lA now a 
large octavo of 128 pages, and will be consider- 

y enlarged, beginning with the sue for 
January, 1879. 1t is handsomely printed on 
clear type, and, when necessary to further 
convey the idone of the writer, fully Hius- 
trated, 

Teams: Five dollars per annum; or, fifty 
conts per number, 

A Club of five will be sent to any address 
for 820.00 per annum. 

THE Forpran Sorexce MONTHLY and Ar- 
PLETONS’ JOURNAL, together, $7.00 per nu- 
num (full price, 88.00). 

The volumes begin May and November of 
each your. 

Suwhaeriptions may begin at any time. 

We will be glad to send our Periodical Cat- 
locus, free, Upon application, 

D. APPLETON & CO., runt uuns, 

549 & 661 Hroadway, New York 


A CHEAP OFFER. 


A COMPLETE BET of INDEX TRACTS, 
from No. 1 to 15 inclusive, will be mailed to 
any address on the prepayment of & CENTS. 


Address THE INDEX, 
No. 231 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
T H E Ti. Pe ok 


IN ENGLAND. 


THE INDEX will be forwarded free by post 
8 the United Kingdom on re- 
shitings, wor Halt Year, Eight Shillings, 

ngs. For oar, 7 
Remittasdes should be sade’ by Interna. 
tional P,O. Order payable to Francia Elling- 
wood Apbot. 

Address THE INDEX, 
231 Washington Street, Boston, U.S. A. 


M. J. SAVAGE’S NEW NOVEL, 
Bluffton, 


Describing in a very interesting way the 
processes of mental evolution by which a 
young Orthodox minister becomes radical. 
12mo, Price $1.50. 

Also, by the same author, 


The Religion of Evolution: 


“An exposition of religion in the light of 
the most advanced science. A brave and 
reyerent thinker.”—Zondon Inquirer. Price 
$1.50, Address THE INDEX, 231 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston. 


NORTHERN LITERATURE 
AND ART ROOMS 


will immediately be opened in Boston by 
Miss Marie A. Brown, for the purpose of 
ving due prominence to the many beauti- 
ul productions of Sweden, Norway, Fin- 
land, and Deumaik, comprising the liter- 
ature,—English tran-lations and originals,— 
iustrated works, views, photographs, por- 
traita, and paintings ano statuary of the 
most celebrated Northern ists. The 
„Rooms“ will be elegant in all their ap- 
pointments,—an attractive resort for all 
art-loving people and purchasers, 

That it may become an international af- 
tair, Miss Brown invites all Americans and 
Scandinavians who are interested im the en- 
terprise, and wish it success, to aid her ef- 
forts by subscribing the requisite fund. 
One thousand persons are desired who will 
each subscribe $10.00, for which Nadeschda, 
a poem by l.uneberg, and a full set of The 

Stories, eix historical novela by 
Topelius, as translated and published by 
ber, will be sent them in return, as they are 


issued. 
MARIE A. BROWN, 
P.O Box 900, Bosrox, 


RADICAL LIBERAL LECT- 


By B. F. Underwood, 


Fon run FALL AND WINTER OF 1878-9, 


1, The Theory of Evolution. 

2. Darwinism Defined and Defended, 

8. The Philosophy of Herbert Spencer, 

4. The Genesis and Nature of Religion, 

5. Modern Scientific Materialism. 

6. Natural Selection versus Design in Nat- 


ure. 
7. An Hour with German Thinkers, 
8. Intuition and Instinct Viewed in the 
4 — of Modern Psychology. 
9. The Pros and Cons of a Future Life. 
10. Is there a Personal Intelligent Deity? 


11, The Demands of RW Pertaining 


12. Mon ol Narr — the Vagari 
. ono, 0 Arriage versus e ea 
Of Bree Love. = 


13. Woman: Her Past and Present; Her 
Rights and Wrongs. 

14. Religions Revivals: Their Causes and 
Consequences, 

16. The Struggles and Triumphs of Free- 
thought in Europe and America. 

16. Issues of the Age, 

17. Budabs and Buddhism. 

18. Ancient Egypt: Ite Laws, Customs and 
Religion, 

19. The French Revolution: Ite Causes and 
Consequences. 

20. Crimes and Cruelties of Superstition, 

21. Cook and other “Scientific” Apnolhilators 
of Materialism Reviewed. 

22. Paine the Pioneer of Freethought in 
America. 


23. A Liberal'a Answer to the Question, „It 
not Christianity, What?" 
24. Christianity: To what Extent has it 
Helped or Hindered Civilization? 
25, Jesus: All that ls Known and what is 
Guessed about Him. 
. A True Man Better than a True Christian. 
, Judaism and Christianity Outgrowths of 
Preéxistent Heathentem. 
. Bclence vereus the Bible, 
The Origin and History of the Bible. 
(From one to six lectures. 
. The Four Gospels Unhistorical and Un- 
teliable. 
Evidences for the Divinity of the Bible 
Examined. 
2. Popular Assumptions Regarding the 
Bibie and 8 
. 8 Falsified by the Facta 
p 


0 tory. 
34, Popular Objections to Liberalism Con- 
sidered, 
For terms, eto, address 
B. F. UNDERWOOD, 
THORNDIKE, Mass. 


FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIA- 
TION, 


Send to Office at 221 Washington St., Boston. Mass. 


for TRACTS, 

I. TAXATION OP OHUBOH PROPERTY, by 
James Parton. 5 cts.; ten, 30 cts.; 
one hundred, $1.50. 


II. Tae BIÐLE AND SONO, by John Weiss. 


III. Tas SYMPATHY OF RELIGIONS, by T. W. 
Higginson. Enlarged edition. 


ENTALISM, by Theodore Par- 
ker. Never before published. 


V. THE PUBLIO BCHOOL QUESTION, as under- 
stood by a Catholic American citizen 
anon McQuaid) and by a Liberal 

can citizen 


E. Abbo ne 
Horticultural H * 18 
and 20, 1876.) 


VI. How SHALL WE KEEP BUNDAY? 
Answer in Four Parts: 1. Sunday in 
the Bible. 2. Sunday in Church His- 

8. Sunday in the Massachu- 

setts Laws. 4. The Workingman's 


E. pple, 


Nos. II., III., IV., V., VI., 10 ots. each; ten 
for 60 ots. one hundred, 88. 


REASON ARD REVELATION, by W. J. Potter. 
5 cts. (Ten for 80 cts.: one hundred, 


0 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE F. R. A. 
MEETISGS for 1872, 78, 74, '75, 78, and 
N, five cts. each; 1878, forty ct+. each. 

FREEDOM AND FELLOWSHIP IN RELIGION, 


a volume of essays and addresses repre- 
senting the F. R. A. platform. §1.50. 


[INTERESTING 


NEW BOOKS 
For Radical Thinkers. 


THE BIBLE FOR LEARNERS. 
H. go 


IV. 


An 


ANNUAL 


By Dr. 
Dr. 


Moses; Judges. A 
ets. Vol. iL, New Testament ( prepara- 
tion). Price $2.00 per volume. sa 


THE BIBLE OF TO-DAY. By John W. 
Chadwick. Contaiuing the al resulta 
of the best historical and scientie criticism 
of the separate books of the Bible and their 
mutual relations. 304 pages, Price $1.60. 


WHAT ISTHE BIBLE? E 
land. An attempt to answer 
the light of the echolareh) 
most reverent aod catholic spiri 
Price $1.00. 


J. T. Sunder- 
è Question in 
and in the 

179 pages. 


THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL. From the 
Dutch of J. Kos 


opment of the 
pages. Price $1.00, 


ASPIRATIONS OF THE WORLD: A 
Chain of Opals. Selected from the beat an- 
cient and modern seriptures, with an intro- 
duction. By L. Maria Child, 285 pegos. 
Price $1.25, 


A MODERN SYMPOSIUM, subjects: The 
Boul and a Future Life; The InSuence upon 
Morality of s Decline in Religious Belief, 
By Frederic Harrison, terror Huxley, 
Fits James Stephen, Lord Selbourne, Canon 
Barry, the Dean of St. Panl, Duke of Argyll, 
ond others. 263 pages. ce $1.25. 


THE GHOSTS; Liberty of Man, Woman, and 
Child, etc, By Col. R. G. T J1 (his lautost 


7 1,0, Also, THE 
PODS, etc., ame style. 16 pages, Price 


THE CREED OF CHRISTENDOM; Its 
Foundation contrasted with ite Superstrart- 
ure. By W. Rathbone Greg, author of the 
Enigmas of Life, tte. Orown 8vo, Complete 
and unabridged, with Index not in other edi- 
tiona, $1.50. 


One of the olansics of Liberalism. 


HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION IN ENG- 
LAND. By Henry Thomas Buckle. New 
edition, J volumes. I2mo. Cloth, $4.50, 

“By farthe neatest edition published of this 
world-wide famous work, The complete Index 
which the publisherr bave added certainjy de- 
serves mention. It te of incalculable value to 
the student.“ 


SUPERNATURAL RELIGION. An En- 

airy into the Reality of Divine Revelation, 

printed from the Sixth English Edition, 

One rite Demy Octavo volume., Cloth, $4.0. 
Halt Calf, $6.00. Will be ready March 30. 


This Edition is complete, and the only revised 
and corrected American Edition, with Index. 
The Boston Edition gelle at $13.50, and the Eng- 
Meh Edition at $15.00, making thie edition one- 
third the price of any other. 


THE REIGN OF THE STOICS. By Frea- 
trick M 


Price $1.2 


A thoroughly accurate, well classified, and 
valuable compend of the Stole teachings in phe 
losophy, ethics, and religion, together with a 
fine summary of thelr history as & system. No 
better book wn the subject can be found, 


THROUGH ROME, ON. A Memoir of 
Odri tian and Extra-Chrietian Experience. 
Hy N, V. Waters, Cloth, Imo. 262 pp, 51.78. 


An able and candid book. 


Any of the above-named books gent, pont - pald, 
on recwipt of price. Address THE INDEX, 25! 
Washington Street. Boston. 


ay Holland. Oloth, limo, 25 pp. f 


SINGLE BOUND VOLUMES 
OF THE INDEX 


for the years 1871, 1872, 1874, 1875, 1 1877, 
and 1878(Vols. 2, 3,5,8,7 Bes be ad 
on application at this Office. PRIGES—vol- 
umes for 1871 and 1872, $2.50; volumes for 
1874, 1875, 1876, 1877, 1878, $3.00. Sent by ex- 
prose at the purchaser's expense, Address 

INDEX, Washington Street, Boston, 


THE INDEX AS AN 


ADVERTISING MEDIUM, 


Testimony of one who has tried it. 


FLORENCE, Iowa, Jan. 6, 1878, 
. „ THE INDEX is the best advertising 
medium which I have tried... . 
E. C. WALKER. 


PUBLICATIONS 


OF THE 


NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE 
OF AMERICA. 


EQUAL RIGHTS IN RELIGION. Contains 

an Historical Account of thè Liberal 
e movement; a full of the 

Centennial Con ot berals at 
Philadelphia, Joly 1 to 4, 1876, with Es- 
says by F. E. Abbot, James Parton, B. F. 
Underwood, and others; the 
tution of the National 
List of © ete., 
Octavo; pp. 190. Cloth, §1.00; paper, 78 
cents, 

PATRIOTIO ADDRESS TO THE PEOPLE OF 
THE UNITED STATES, Ad at Phils- 
8 With Resolutions 
of the tracts 


of the 

Adapted for 

Barle — 8 ote.; 10 

6 copies, I. 

50 copies, 78 cts.; 100 copies, $1.56. 
PRIVILEGE FOR NONE—JUSTICE FOR 

Contains the N. L. L. Platform and 

Resolutions adopted at Rochester, Oct. 

26, 1877, full information how to organ- 

ize Local Leagues, ete, Twen, 

copies, Bets; 50 copies, Beg. 100 

copies, 6 cts.; 50 copies, 75 cts. ; 

fon, $1.50. W. E. This’ tract cannot be 

furnished at present. 


ofa; 
ALL. 


DRESS 


National Liberal League of America 


231 WASHINGTON Sr., BOSTON, 
FrROTHINGHAM’S WORKS. 


THE RELIGION OF HUMANITY. An Es 
say. Third Edition—Revised. Price $1.50, 


“Nobody can pernse this book without re- 
apect for the learning, mental — — 
skill in the statement of his con ons, 
222 by the author, and for the essen- 

n 


ty and philant io tendency of 
his spiri m springfield — 


“A profoundly sincere book, the work of 
one who has read largely, studied — 2 
ly, reflected patiently. .., It is a model of 
scholarly emture and of finished and vigor- 
ous style.”"—Boaston Globe, 


THE CHILD'S BOOK OF RELIGION. For 
Sunday-schools and Homes. Price $1.00, 


THE SAFEST CREED, AND OTHER Dıs- 
covEses. 12mo, Cloth, 81.60, 


Not “food for babes," but full of sugges 
tion for earnest and thoughtful men. 


STORIES FROM THE LIPS OF THE 
3 With Frontispicce. Cloth, 


“The Parables are so re-told as to aheorb 
the attention of the resder,and to fasten 
upon the mind what the writer believes to 


have been the impression the Savior meant 
to convey. Itisin style and t a su- 
perior book, and will interest Al young 


and old,.""—Ziton's Herald (Methodist). 


STORIES OF THE PATRIARCHS. "With 
Frontispiece. Cloth, 81.00. 


„A work of culture and taste; it will be 
welcome to all ages, and gives the sulbMimmest 
lessons of manhood In the simple language 
of achild.""—Springfleld Ri 


BELIEFS OF THE UNBELIEVERS. A 
Lecture. 12mo, Cloth, 81.00. 


TRANSCENDENTALISM IN NEW ENO- 
LAND. A History. With sketches and 
studies of Emerson, Alcott, „Mar- 
garet Fuller, the Brook-Farm 
nity, ete. 8v0, Cloth extra, with steal por- 
trait of the author, 82.80. 


THE LIFE OF THEODORE PARKER. Bro. 
With Portrait, $3.00. 


The New York Tribune closes a four and s 
half column review of this book by g: 
“Tt holds up è remarkable specimen ro 
bust „ form 1. — Uneaments 
can be studied with equal vantage 
friend and foe,” by 


THE CRADLE OF THE peer: A Brady 
in Primitive — — the 
prime importance of the Measianio on. In 


the New Testament, an the key to de- 
velopm £ Christianity from Jodatem 
Octavo, © + $1.76. 


Mailnd, post-paid, on reoejpt of price, 
THE INDEX 231 Waxhington St, Reson, * 


zea Google 
N 


Che Inder. 


Shree Dollars a Year. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 


Vorun 10. 


BOSTON, MASS, THURSDAY, JULY 10, 1879. 


Worx No. 408 


LIBERAL LEAQUE PLATFORM 


For the Presidential Election of 1880, 
ADOPTED AT BUCHESTER. N. x., OCT. 26, 1877. 


| incl diag the eq nitab p. 

gecalarisation of the tae rE as ~ 
abolition of lain ro! 

iy laws, +P 220 all L4 


al — ove litical and zeu ne i guar- 
= EDN eer of the U 8 Constitution, 
and afforded 1 WoD Uni courts. 


AL 
1 * REPuBLIO: to be 


THIS SHOULAR 
by emendment = the Uniad — 8 on, * 
Heel systems, and t no child within ie Hanita 


elementary education. 
rs a on of candidates upon the aboye 


pastors we was 2 postponed to a future Congress of the Na- 
RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT 


PROPOSED 45 A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. 8. OONSTITUTION, 


ar — 

Suorron —— — shal] make 
any law esta! lishment of 0 on, or favor 
Ing any p onlar torm ol religion, or Proh iting the tree 

; or permitting in A any de a union of 


or religious 

ots or re bodies; or abri 
or of ht of paons peace- 
e Governmen for a re- 


to the support of any religious — or body of 
which he or she is nots voluntary mem 
Baocrnox 3.—Neither the United States, nor any State, 
r 
an m 
2 ropris the for ‘the BOP ort, or in ald, F church, 


sect, or 88 or any school, seminary, or 
tion nob of 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISH. 


1. We demand that 


other coolusiastical 

oroperty shall no taxation, 
Au. We demand e emo em) —— ot in Con- 
greas, in State Ee fat oe nore and militia, and in 

I Sna MI -oA sup: 
tio money, shall 
. We demand that's il pat ub ‘ropriations tox educa- 
tjonal and charitable institutions of a sectarian character 


8 
& We demand that all caren now sustained 
ty the govermment shall be ; and that 
the ase of the Bible in the public schools, whe ostensi- 
„ a book of religious wor- 
shall be prohibited. 


6, We demand that the 1 Tr 
tue United Beases or eure ry: re of yarions States, 
M AA religine Smti 1 

4, We d that the oath in — and 
i na el — tna, — 
is an 
tities of 2 e dende tn tts — 
1. We that all laws 


directly or indirectly enforo- 
lug the observance of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be re- 


% We demand that all laws looking to the 
ní hristian” mo shall $ 


whatever ohanges Tove necessary 
enngistently, tafinehingly, and promptly made. 


‘The above is the platform of THE Ip, so far as taa 
editor is — * 2 But no iy bell r act. 
no organisatio yo (RS y or truthfully held 
bie for it without hi his or its explicit roval. 
O18 E. 3 


As WE aspire toward what is above, let us not for- 
get what is below us. 

“THEOLOGY I8 an excellent nurse, but a bad mis- 
tress for grown-up minds.” 

Ir is THOUGHT that Dennis Kearney would not 
object to a seat in Congress. 

Ir Ras lately been said that men go to church 
nowadays to plésee their wife's relations. 

THE COLORED people are to have a convention at 
Lonlaville, Ky., soon, to take an inside view of the 
situation. 

“I WILL sHOW you,” said one of the ancients, “how 
to make a love potion without either drugs or spella. 
If you would be loved, love.“ 

QUAKERISM decides that it does not intend to 
dle at present. It would be difficult to name a sect 
that has a better right to live 

THINK oF Ir! No ringing of bells nor firing of 
cannon on the Fourth in Boston. Could there be 
evidence more conclusive of the deciine of patriot- 
lum? 

EMERSON DOES NOT approve of the custom among 
congresamen of pairing yotes. A vote for the right, 
he says, cannot be paired equally with a vote for the 
wrong. . 

Tar New York Herald, in ite report of the Hull 
funeral, remarked: “There was a whispered mockery 
in the words, ‘The Lord gave and the Lord hath 
taken away.“ 

WE BEAD ma German paper that In the province 
of Brandenburg there are at present thirty-eight 
vacant pulpita, owing to a lack of “‘soul-guardians,”’ 
Truly s sign of the times, 

PROFESSOR Patron, of Chicago, deplores the small 
numbers and poor quality of candidates for the Pres- 
byterian ministry. The dest brains,” he thinks, do 
not study for the profession. 

“HUMANITY reveals itself In fragments; one man 
is the embodiment of one kind of excellence, another 
of another. Achilles wins the victory and Homer 
immortalizes It: we bestow the laurel crown on 
both.“ —George H. Lewes. 

THE PROPRIETY of continuing the observance of 
fast-days was lately up for discusaion in the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland, and debated at 
considerable length. It was pretty generally con- 
ceded that these days were observed less strictly 
than formerly. One of the dispatants went so far as 
to declare that the last fast-day in Glasgow was the 
fastest day he had ever seen in his life. 

Rasy. BAMUEL Davis, a Baptist clergyman, lately 
preached a sermon on infidelity at Somerville, Mass. 
It is evident Mr. Davis is x person of strong convic- 
tions. The quotation we give below from a report 
of his discourse serves to indicate how he would fix 
things, in one Instance at least, if he had the power. 
“The speaker wo are told, condemned the Jews for 
keeping open shop on Sunday, and sald that as this ls 
America, and we have appointed a day for the Lord, 
the Jews should be compelled to observe Sunday.“ 

AOOORDING TO disclosures that have cme to light, 
it appears that the Roman Cathalic bishop of Moa- 
treal, like his brother bishop acroes the border, has a 
poor head for figures. His accounts are in a deplors- 
ble condition. His books wont balance worth s cent. 
No one, it is said, dares to conjecture the amount of 
his liabilities, but the impression seems general that 
they are very heavy. He appoals to the falthful“ to 
help him out of the scrape, and promises to pay them 
im masses for the living and the dead. Whats pity 
It Is that some of the rest of us cannot be relieved of 
oar embarrasements In that way! 

ENGLAND APPEARS to be paying dear for ite 
whistle, Ite whistle in this Instance is the Zulu war, 


which It is reported costs $2,500,000 a week. This is 
Bishop Colemso’s opinion of it: He declares it a 
‘most unrighteous and unnecessary” one, which has 
been forced on by the policy of the high commis- 
sioner; in which already tem thousand human beings 
have been killed, two thousand five hundred on our 
side and seven thousand five hundred on that of the 
Zulus; and which, unless, as may be hoped, the Sec- 
retary of State interferes in the Interests of peace, 
will be carried, no doubt, to Its bitter end, involving 
the killing of thousands more and the oxpenditare of 
millions of English money.“ 


TRE Rev. DB. B. (Benjamin we suppose) FRANK- 
LIN (by the way, it seeme strange to think of Ben- 
jamin Franklin as a doctor of divinity) complains in 
the Churchman that such books as Max Miiller’s lect- 
ures on the Origin and Growth of Religion, and Dr. 
Shields’ (of Princeton) The Final Philosophy, “‘yleld 
the claim of historic Christianity, that man has failed 
and can never become sufficient for himself to work 
out his own salvation, and that Christianity comes 
from above to give What human wisdom could not 
give—a final philosophy of its own; and in ite place 
assumes a human faculty of testing truth to whieh 
revelation and philosophy must submit, under the 
postulate of ‘the self-sufficiency of man for the eve 
lution of a religion of humanity.’ ” 


Ir 18 WELL TO understand your constituency. 
The Rey. Dr. Gray, we are informed, has been making 
a study of fools, and has reached this conclusion: 
“A fool of a Presbyterian beats all fools; and we 
have some of them, male and female, Not o many 
aa the Methodists have; but ours are of a larger and 
more incorrigible varlety.“ The Independent play- 
fully comments on the above as follows: The Meth- 
odist takes offence at the ‘odious comparison,’ bat 
will probably not be ‘incorrigible’ when Dr. Gray 
explains that he evidently meant that the Methodists 
have more fools because there are more of them.” 
And, in a summary way as a radical, we would vent - 
ure to suggest, gentlemen, that It o possible the solu- 
tion to your speculations is found in the principle of 
those mental states which causes persons to see In 
others the likeness of themselves. 


Tae Rev. Me. Wexpre, a Unitarian clergyman, 
has given the names of some eminent Unltarlans to 
a Chicago paper, and they have been copied with 
a natural pride into a denominational one on the 
other aide of the water. It occurs to us It might 
be well for Mr. Wendte to ran his eye over the list 
and see if it will not bear some revision, Among 
the names which he enumerates are Theodore Parker 
and O. B. Frothingham. Inasmuch as It is a 
weill-authenticated fact that Unitarians did not pre- 
tend to claim Theodore Parker while living, it seems 
strange that they should do so now he is dead. 
Parker declares that they had so little love for him 
that they were accustomed to move away from him 
om the settees when he came into their meetings. 
Their ministers would not exchange with him; nor 
their periodicals publish anything he wrote. As tor 
Mr. Frothingham, wu belleve his name was vfl- 
cially struck from the roll of Unitarian ministers. 
about ten years agu, Mr, Weudte lueludes among the: 
distinguished Unitarian writers the names of Ralph. 
Waldo Emerson, Henry Thoreau, Mre. E. D. Obe- 
ney, and others. But Mr. Emerson la not a church- 
goer, and voluntarily left the Unitarian ministry 
nearly as soon as he entered it, and has had little or 
nothing to do with Unitarianiom alnes, or any form 
of Christianity; and in consideration of the fact 
also that Thoreau cherished a persistent and in- 
corrigible detestation of churches and preachers of 
every description, it would seem as though Mr. 
Wendte had been almost too enger to swell the glory 
of hia sect by connecting great names with It, —In a 
word, appropriating what does not belong to him. 


more recent disoverles of Layard, on the sites of 
ancient Nineveh, and Babylon, brought to light an 
immpewige num ted at twenty thousand, frag- 
0 and tablete containing these in- 

l of Rawlinson, Oppart, 
Smith have resulted In 


ation of the mousey BF 
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tS ` WEEREAS, The Oon eas of the National Li 
YRANOIB E. a sate thr .. an, rac 


„ assembled at ‘Syracuse, October 26 and, 
1878, to which we were delegates, was radi 
eee divided into two parias, a favoring. total repeal, 
Hox. E. P. i an e other opposed touch repeal, of certain laws 
EWALL... 
Hom: NATHANIEL HOLMES 
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ts 
sedi tuted parts of the royal libraries 
of Nikeveh and Babylon, which occupled, appar- 
the upper chambers of the royal palaces, and 


ant! 
on heir destruction were precipitated Into the lower 
Morles tn A YCNO CONTON a ma wanan 


of the United States relating to the circulation of 


iii. obgęene liter; I Jusstloh was, i — 
i * HEREAS. e whole question was ih ° 
Ma WA gea WEIGHT... nd Boa fem osition of the majority and the ol the — The principal tablets, containing the Genesis le- 
Bem, TOR: Zu Maa. ity, dropped from the consideration of the present | gende and various astronomical and historical rec- 
Ma. JANER] NNP Ban Frascisco, Cat. | Con + an orda, were discovered in the mound of Kouyunjlk 
How. ABRAHAM PAYNE... . Providence, R. I. W. The eubs . | (anclent Nineveh), among the ruins of the 
Ber en = E HEBEAS, The eu uent nomination and elec 
nt B. FELSENTHAT. b b 8 ieee ge, ft. | tlon of the chief executive officers for the enmaing | f Sennacherib, who lived in the eighth century 
Bay, W. H. SPENCER... rta Wis. | year, including the President, were made by the ma- | B-C., and Asshar-bant-pal, In the early part of the 
BEMO u: ATID een. forty dependent upon their A. pees on the | Seventh century ROC. About thts me rer -an 
ORAOK SEAVER." ee ci, bomen: | question which had been thus dis of, to the sur- letters seama to have 5 — In Assyria, durin 
ARBLIBAAO M E ed Na- Noo Tock, | Prise and deep disappointment of the minority; and | Which the grèat national libra 


en 4 renewed, 
enlarged, copies were made of older Inscriptions, and 
a methodical arrangement of the various cylinders 
and tablets was instituted. 

There are three different languages or of 
cuneiform Taag The latest and simplest la known 
as the Persian. The next, which ls much more com- 
plex, containing three times the number of charac- 
ters, ls called the Scythian; and the oldest and most 
complicated, contalning slx or seven hundred charac- 


WHEREAS, The minority cannot but regard this 
action of the majority as a breach of faith and an 
unjust act toward the minority; therefore, 

esoloed, That we, the undersigned, protest againat 
the animus, sims, and resulta of such p Ings, 
and hereby withdraw from the session of the Con- 
greas, to take such action as we may in the future 
eem advisable, 
Resolved, That we belleve that the existing United 
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Secretary. States lawa st obscenity need to be reformed | ters, la termed the Assyrian or Babylonian. The 

w. H. HANINI. .. . . tes 231 Washington Sirset, Boston, Mass, and amended, being now in several particulars | ®!mplest and latest seems to have ceased to be am- 

Amistat Secretar oppressive in the modes of administration and in the | Ployed soon after the time of Alexander the Great, 

7. nalties; yet wa are in favor of proper laws, by | about 300 B.C., and the oldest at a much earlier date. 

Mres JANE P, TITOOMB. ... . . 142 Chandler St., Boston, Beste and National Governments, against the publi- | The Genesls legends and early historical documents, 

Treasurer, cation and circulation of obscene literature, tending to which alone reference will be made in this paper, 

Te LJ. WII OOX. ...... ...... . - Pemberton Squars, Boston. | to corrupt the morals of youth. were written in the oldeat and most complex style of 
PERTE Beara of Directors, SPEEN The following names were aubecribed to the above n i th 

Z. J WILOOX. W.E BAMLEN. resolutions :— 8 to their age, the principal documents in the 


Assyrian language from which translations have 
deen made, discovered in the ruins of Nineveh, 
must necessarily have been written prior to the de- 
struction of that city, which occurred about 625 
B.C, Internal evidence proves them to have been 
coples of older records, the coples having been made 
in the elgbth and early part of the seventh centuries 
ar tise Eh bce ol the ation enter ances 
was also the 0 ear) z — 
ets” of Israel. The Genesis legends of the Pen 
teuch did not, according to Kuenen? and the best 
judgment of modern liberal scholars, take form until 
several centuries later. 

As to the age of the earlier documents of which 
these records are merely copies, Mr. George Smith, 
the assyriologiat, æ very careful and conservative 
scholar, thus testifles: The Izdubar Legends, com- 
taining the story ef the flood and what I believe to 
be the history of Nimrod, were probably written In 
the south of the country, and at least as early as 
B.C. 2000. These legends were, however, trad! 
before they were committed to writing, and were 
common in some form to all the country. The story 
of the Creation and Fall belongs to the upper or 
Akkad division of the country, and may not have 
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The Cuneiform Legends of Chaldea, 


And their Relation to the Early Hebrew 
Writings. 


Dr ore Worth 22 — bee Itted to writing so earl rdubar 
A p Oh, 1 
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H. DOOLITTLÐ, Washington. BY LEWIS d. JANES. an eminent Orthodox scholar, declares that the 


Assyrian tablets In thelr original form are at least 
two centuries older than Abraham, and slx centuries 
older than Moses; while the remarkable traditions 
they contain are older still.“: Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
one of the ablest of Oriental scholars,—the first to 
give an accurate tranelation of the older cuneiform 
writing,—vouches for the correctness of Smith’s ren- 
— fl and ascribes to the legends which the in- 
scriptions record an antiquity of 6000 or 7000 
years B. C. 5 

A portion of the svidence on which these dates 
are based is, in brief, the record of early astronom- 


The labor of deciphering and translating the cunei- 
form inscriptions of Assyria and Babylonia, includ- 
ing, as it does, the discovery of their alphabet, lan- 
guage, grammar, and signification, conatitntes one of 
the most noteworthy achievements of modern schol- 
arship; “deserving,” says Prof. Max Müller, to be 
classed with the discoveries of a Kepler, » Newton, 
ora sirina The results of the translation of the 
older Assyrian inacriptions have been made public 
only within the last five or six years, Few, even 
among our theologians, have acquainted themselves 
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Ing upon the early legenda of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
or, apparently, wil blind to the real force of the 
remar! o similarity between them, which no Inves- 
ti can Tall to recognize, 
he term cunelſorm,“ or wedge-ehaped, Is de- 
scriptive of the characters In which these Inscrip- 
tlons are written. They are found sometimes on 
rocks, stone slabs, monuments, geme, and reals; but 
chiefly on bricks, vases, and cylinders of clay, baked 
hard in the sun, or dried ina kiln. On this clay 
when soft, the characters seem to have been Inscribed 
by means of a square, sharp-cornered instrument, 
any of them are so small that a magnifying glass 
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Ur, who lived somewhere from 2250 to 2000 

It le very improbable that such an admission should 
have been made unless it were true; as the monarchs 
of those days were more than willing to claim for 
themselves all the glory of the achievements of their 
own times. Moreover, inscriptions of the time of 
Urokh—bricks and tablets bearing hie stamp—have 
been found, and the language In which they were 
written is identical with that of these Inscriptions. 
This language had ceased to be spoken at the time 
when these coples were made, and was probably read 
only by the scribes and acholars, Various scalptures 
on a and tableta of the of Urukh, even 
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er, 
ation and ite Hkenese to the account in Genesis, I 
shall present in the main the translations of Mr. 
Fox Talbot, modified when necessary for greater ful- 
ness and accuracy by s careful comparison with the 
luterlinear rendering of Mr. George Smith. The 
Chaldean account of the Creation is Inscribed on a 
series of clay tableta only portions of which have been 
saved from the ruins. a record is therefore in- 


® nel. By dre , 
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{The Chaldean Account of Genesis. By George Smith. 


t Exploration as verifying Revelation. By Prof. J. L. Por- 
ter, in Princeton Revino, July, 1878. Į 


ournal of the Asiatic Soctety and Cuneiform Inscriptions 
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IN Chaldean docounl of Genesis, By George Smith, 


scriptions, expressing the that the characters 
constituted writing. Others deemed them to be 
merely talismanic signs, charms, the formulas of 
preste, or astronomical symbole. Thomas Hyde, a 
istinguished Oriental scholar of England, failing to 
decipher them, ex his disgust that he 
wasted po much e over them, deeming them 
merely the idle fancies of some architect who wished 
to ses how many forms of a single stroke he could 
invent. * 
8 eal ie finally tay ace tig Band 28 
; an caged were ectly transla’ y 
various scho ars, among them Grotefend, Rask, En- 
géne Burnouf, Spiegel, and Obristian Lassen. The 
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complete; but its general tenor is unmistakable, 
fragment of the first tablet reads: 


This extract corresponds with Genesis I., 1 and 2: 
“In the beginning, the gods (Elohim) created the 
heavens and the earth. And the earth was without 
form, and empty, and darkness was upon the face of 
the deep.“ 

The rest of the tablet ls much broken. The rec- 
ord refers mainly to the action of the gods. A frag- 
ment reade:— 


+++ "When order did not exist, 
Th 1 ety they caused 
0 mo an amua, on 
To come alzo—" ren 


Mr. Smith saya of thls t: “The gods 
Lahmu and Lahamu are the male and female per- 
sontfications of motion or production, and corre- 
B to the moving wind or spirit in Genesis,’’* 

he correlative Bible passage reads: And the epirit 
of the gods moved upon the face of the waters. 

Only a few incomplete fragment of the next three 
tablets of this series have yet been discovered. One 
of them evidently gives an account of the creation 
of dry land and its separation from the watery chaos. 

The fifth tablet commences :-— 

u 

Au that was done by the groat gods was delightfal.— 
Anu constructed dwellings for the i 
He arran, constellations whose figures wore like 
He made year. Into four quarters he divided it. 

Twelve months he established, 

And marked by their constellations, three by three; 
And for the copy st the gear he appointed festivals. 
That they may not d IL . a 
He fixed the residences of the gods Bett and Hea with him. 
Tho fastenings were strotg, an the a ood en the Nes 
In the centre he laced lustinaries; N Ar 
He — tbe lower chaos, od made the moon to rise 


t of It; 
He appolnted tos moon to rule over the nigh 
And te wander thro the night untii the aii of the day.“ 


The translation of the remainder of this tablet is 
so uncertain that I will not attempt to reproduce it. 
Mr. Fox Talbot,} apparently allow. his preconcep- 
tion and desire to influence the result, makes it in- 
elude the establishment of the sevonth day as a 
2 day when all should cease from labor; 
Ww Mr. George Smith, whom I should judge to be 
a more careful and reliable authority, translates it 
simply as describing the quartering of the moon. 
The fragment concludes wi-h an account of the crea- 
tion of the sun (the god Shamas) to rule the day, 

So far as reliably translated, this account corre- 


of heaven to give light upon the earth and to rule 
over the night, and to divide the 
arkness; and the goda saw that it 


opning miti this expreesion, while its equivalent 
— 6 record of each creative day in the Hebrew 
v n. 


A portion of the seventh tablet of this series 
reads: 


When the gods tn their 22 had crested the earth, 
And they had created also the delightful leviathana, 

qar cansed the cattle of the field to be living creatores 
An the basiti of the feld and the oreeping things of the 


They fixed habitation: for the living creatures; 
ae iie cattle and creeping — 1 of the city they fixed 

This corresponds with the account of the sixth 
day of creation, in Genesis I., 24 and 25: And the 
gods snd: Let the earth bring forth the living creat- 
ure after his kind, cattle, and creep thing, and 
beast of the earth after his kind; and it was bo. 
And the gods made the beast of the earth after his 
kind, and cattle after their kind, and everything that 
creepeth upon the earth after his kind; and the gods 
asw that It was good.“ 

It will be noticed that the three different kinds of 
living creatures are distinguished in the Chaldean 
record precisely as in Genesis, The remainder of 
this tablet, which evidently gave an account of the 
creation of man, ls, unfortunately, too fragmen 
for translation; but the next tablet presents an ad- 
dress to man and woman on their respective duties, 
which le aleo much mutilated. It Includes a refer- 


e Chaldean Account of Genesis, By George Smith. 
+The god Daz is identical with Flu, which = the Hebrew 
EL. In triad of Anu, Eiu, and Hea, whose resi- 
ces were “fixed” together in heaven, as in the Hindu 

trimirti, Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, is there not a s 


gestion of the Christian Trinity? Isis notiosable that, In 
Genesis account, the plural designation, Elohim, ia 


Wournal qf the Asiatio Society. 
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thi prohibition — — bn 1 
0 n nst ng e fo 

fruit, corresponding with the Genesis legend. Very 
ancient Assyrian and Chaldean sculptures have been 
discovered, representing a tree with t; a man and 
woman on el side, with hands extended toward 
the fruit, and a serpent behind the woman. 

The Sabbath Day. 

Althongh the fifth tablet of the creation series 
does not N contain any reference to the insti- 
tution of the Sabbath, there is no doubt that the 
religious recognition not of every seventh day but of 
the seventh day of each month, as a day of reat, was 
a very old custom among the Chaldeans and As- 
ayrians, originating before the time of Abraham, be- 
fore the Hebrew nation came into existence. Mr, 
Smith says elsewhere: In the year 1860, I dlscov- 
ered among other things a curious religious calendar 
of the Assyrians, in which every month is divided 
into four weeks, and the seventh days or ‘Sabbatha’ 
are marked out as days on which no work should be 
undertaken.“ “ This appears to be the same calen- 
dar, a portion of which has been thus translated by 
Rev. A. H. Sayce: 

“The seventh day, A feast of Merodacht and Zir-panitu, 


a featival. 
A day ki the completion of labors, The prince of many 


pations 
The fleah of birds and cooked fruit does not eat. ‘ 
He cha: not the garments of his body. He puts not 
on white robes, 
He legislate: not in royal fasbion. 
The general appoints not s place of garrison; 
He applies not medicine for his sickness of body. 
It is suitable to make a sacred s 
srodach and Ishtar, 


In the night, in the presence of 
The kiog makes his offering. Sacrifices he offers; 
ae ae NE eee the high places of the 


Ealsing 


The nineteenth and twenty-eighth days of each 
month are commanded to be recognized in sely 
the same terms. It would seem most probable that in 
Assyria and Chaldea, as In Palestine, the Sabbath was 
firat instituted, as herein intimated, for a day of rest 
and worship. This agrees with the declaration in the 
book of Covenants,§ an ancient fragment of the Pen- 
tateuch, the oldest Hebrew document wherein it Is 
mentioned: “Six days shalt thou do thy work, and 
on the seventh day thou shalt rest: that thine ox and 
thine uss may rest, and the son of thy handmald and 
the stranger may be refreshed.“ (Ex. XXIII., 12.) 
Ths Deuteronomist who wrote later repeated this 
reason and added another to this command for Sab- 
bath observance; because Yahweh, by a mighty 
band and au outstretched arm” had brought Israe 
out of Egypt. (Deut. v.) The connection of this 
command with the creation seems to have been the 
subsequent Invention of a later writer in the Ponta- 
tench, the author of the book of Origins,|| and cannot 
be traced to the Chaldean records. 


Tho Fali of Man. 

Another tablet of the Creation serlea gives an ac- 
count of the fall of man, into which the serpent or 
dragon, Tiamat, enters, Unfortanately, this is very 
fragmentary; but in some respecta it is clearly in 
accord with the Genesls legend. Man is first spoken 
of as pure and holy :— 


“Ha made man. The breath of life was in him. 
-. . * s e `“ Ld - e * 


The doing of evil shall not come out of him; 
MatabileBad fn (he company of the gods, Re rajoiogt® their 
uA 5 * . * . . * . * 


The d Tiamat tempted him. 
The 


Hea heard and waa 

Because his man had corrupted kus purity.” 

Then a curse is pronounced npon man for his dis- 
obedience. kc 
“The god Elu, the Lord of all the earth, called out his 

ne, 
And in the ranks of fhe angels Bronounced Nip sare: : 
May he be punished, as I declare; 
May the course of his issue be cut off; 
May all of his seed be destroyed. 
* * * . . * es. ¢ * * s 

May he be conquered, and at once cut off; 
May wisdom oud know injare him; ` 


= father and son be put at enmity, 
And may they plunder and deatroy each other; 
* . * . es . * . e 


May th r angry. 
May the land bring forth, bat man not touch it. 

His desire shall be cut off, and his wish unanswered, 
His back shali be broken and not be healed. 

In hia urgent trouble no god shall receive him, 

His heart shall be broken and bla mind be troubled; 
To sin and wrong his face shall come.” 


The maln features of the Chaldean accounts of 
the creation and fall of man are thus seen to cor- 
respond with the Genesis records. The creative 
process advuuces in eix distinct stages, aad their 
order is identical with the first account in Genesis. 
In various fragmente of the inscriptions man le 
called Admi or Adami, which ie precisely the term 
used in the Bible. In the Chaldean legend, how- 
ever, it la always represented sa a common designa- 
tion applicable to the race, aad never a a proper 
name. It is also sometimes used in this sense iu 
Genesis; ie, “Male and female created he them, 
and blessed them, and called their name Adam.“ 
(Gen. v., 2.) Sir Henry Rawlinson] says that the 
Chaldeans recognized two principal racea of men: 
the Adamu or dark race, which was the race that 
fell; and the Sarku or light race, who retained their 
holiness. Traces of thie legend are rr in 
the Bible, two races being there mentioned: the 
sons of Adam and the sons of God. In one place 


* Assyrian Discoveries, By George Smith. 

tMerodach, Bel, and Elu are names for the same deity. 
tRecords of the Past, By Rev. A. H. Sayos. 

Exodus rel,—rxill, 19. 

IThe Religion of Ierasl, By Dr. Abram Kuenen, 


TCunciform Inscriptions of Western Asia. By Eawlinson 
and Norris. 


a gp ee A the Chaldean legend 
enn legen 
seams to perform the same office as the tin 


serpent 
Genesis; but in the inscriptions his history ls given 
at much greater length, and his appearance as a 
tempter fs less abrupt and unnatural. He was the 
personification of the original chaos of waters out of 
which the universe was created. He is recognised 
as identical with the Thalatth of Berosus, the Baby- 
lonian historian, and akin to GadAdooa, the sea, of 
Greek literature. This dragon, the genius of Chaos 
was at war with the gods and the divine principle of 
order from the nning. After the fall of man 
the god Bel, Merodach or Els, attacks Tiamat and 
finally vanquishes him; a legendary event which 
was a favorite subject of Assyrian and Babylonian 
sculpture, but has been strange! misinterpreted by 
the author of the Apocryphi k, Bel and the 
Dragon, wherein both Bel and the Dragon are rep- 
resented as gods who were worshipped by the Baby- 
lonians; which is very much as if we should say that 
rng Rar Ohristlans worshipped equally Christ and 

e devil. 

Introductory to the Creation legends is s curious 
„account of a conflict between the gods in heaven, 
and the fall of the rebellious deities in whose place 
man is created. There are other legends in which 

ta and animals are made to speak; reminding 
the reader of the talking serpent in Genesis, and the 


story of Balaam in Numbers. 
The Flood, 
Equal in interest to the Genesis legends of Chal- 
dea, are those contained in a remarkable series of 


twelve tablets which recoans the exploits of a myth- 
ical hero whose name has not yet been 
deciphered, but whom Mr. George Smith calls, pro- 
visionally, Izdubar. The eleventh tablet of this 
series contains the Chaldean story of the deluge, 
which ls related to Izdubar by Hasiaadra, or 8 — 
the Chaldean Noah, who has been translated 
become as one of the gods. The account le not 
perfect, but js much less mutilated than the Creation 
tablets, so that there le no difficulty in disco 

the main features of the story. I shall present it 
somewhat at. length, mainly in the translation of 
Mr. George Smith. The | Hes thus orders Hasi- 
sadra to build the ark:— 


“Bon of 

Make a ship after this manner; 
For L wiil destroy the sinner and the Ie. 
Canso all of the seed of lite 
Tu go lav» the widat of the ship. 

Tha ship which thou shalt mak 
Str hundred cunits g ul be the moasure of ’ 
And alxty cubits the amount of its breadth and 
Into the deep iannch it. 

I perceived, and said to Hea, My Lord, 

— the ship which thou hast commanded me, 
When it is made, young and old will deride me.“ 

Hos opened bis mouth and spake, 
And sail unto me, servant:— 

s * * * a * . * * * * 


Three measures of bitumen I poared over the inside, 
T d phests. 


he men constructe 
I placed in them the offering for the sacrifice. 
Two measures of boxes I distributed to the boatmen. 
. * . . * * . . © * ` 
Wino in a receptacle I collected, like the waters of a river; 
Also food, like the dust of the earth. 
* * . * Ld . * ą 
The material af the ship was com: 
Fay cred ease OE ae ship I caused to be p: 
ow, 


All I possessed; NIN 
All I possessed of ; all £ po meseed of the seed of He, 
canned totete nto the midst of the ship; 
All my male servants and my female servants, 
The beast of the fleld, the animal of the field, 
The sons of my people. —all of them I caased to go up. 
Shama-t made a flood, and he spake to me, saying :— 
In the night I will canse it to rain heavily. 
Enter into the ship and shut tug daon: 
The flood happened of which he spake, saying :— 
‘In the night it will rain from heaven heavily, 
During the day I celebrated bis festival; 
I had a day of wa-ching and of fear. 
I entered into the midst of the ship aad shat my door. 
he cloud-gous rose, 

From the horizon of heaven extending far and wide. 
Val in the midst of it thundered, 
And Nebot and Saro went forward; 
The throne-bearers went over mountains and plains, 
The destroyer, Nergal,§ overturned. 
Ninip) went forward and cast down. 
The sto carried deatruction, 
In their glory they swept the earth. 

The flood of Vul reached to heaven, 
The bright earth was turned to a waste. 
It swept the surfaco of the earth like a besom, 
It destroyed all 1.f6 from the fase of the earth, 
Thr atoa deluge covered the people Bod reached to 

eaved. 

Brother saw not brother, ple knew uot each other; 
In heaven the gods b the tempest and sought re! 4 
They ascended to the upper beaven of Ann, 
Tus gods like ba ia droves lay prostrate, 


tar spake like a child, 
Eabat uttered her speeoh: 
All to corruptivn was turned; and then I 
In the preseace of the gods prophesied evil 
au my people were ae oran os 1 prophesied: 
ave — m 6, an e the 2 
Of the fishes they fll the sea. NER 
‘The gods wept with her concerning the dead ones, 


aboye and 


ts passed. 
storm overwhelmed the earth. 
ay storm was calmed in ite course, 
And all the deluge whiah had destroyed 
Like an earthquake was quieted. 


The translation is uncertain. A longer od than a 
day may be indicated. = 

The sun-god. 

Nebo, the god of the planet Meroury. 

§Nergal, Mars; the god of war. 

i Ninip, Satarn; the god of hunting. 
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The sea he cansed to become ary, 
And the wind and the deloge were ended. 
I perceived the sea making a tossing, 
And the whole of mankind turned to oorruption. 
‘The corpses floated like reeds. 
I opened the window, and the light broke over my face; 
Ir passed. I sat down and wept, 
My tears flowed over my face. 
I perceived the shore at the end of the sea. 
For twelve measures the land rose, 
To the country of Nizir went the shipi 
The mountain o! Nizir arrested the s ip, 
And it was not able to bass over it. 
* * . * . — . * . * * 
Tu the course of the seventh day I sent forth a dove, 
And it left. The duve went and turned, 
And did n t find a place for its feet, 
lL sent forth a swallow, and It left. 
The pwallow went and turned; 
It did not find a reating-place, and returned, 
J sent forth a raven, and it left; 
The raven went and saw the waters decreased; 
It aid eat, and ewam, and wandered away, 
Ana did not re urn. 
I sent animals forth; 
Te a four winds I poured out a Ilbation. 
I built an altar on the peak of the mcuntain, 
I owt seven herbs. Under thom I placed reeds, pine, and 


simpar. 
The rode collected at Its savor, 
The gods collected at ita savor, 
The gods, like fies; over sacrifice gathered.“ 


Ths ents and differences of the Chaldean 
and Hebrew atories are now easily established, In 
the command to build the ark, or ship, and the rea- 
son therefor,—the sin of the world,—and in the 
declaration that it should therefore be destroyed by a 


flood, the two accounts They also as to 
the general structure of the ark, and es) y in the 
statement that it was coated within and without with 


bitumen or pitch. The records of the animals taken 
into it and of the sanding forth of the birds agres in 
the main, though not wholly in detail. There is a 
ment as to the erection of an altar and 

offering of a sacrifice, after the abatement of the 


In respect to the dimensions of the ark, the num- 
ber af people and animals taken Into it, and the dura- 
tion of the deluge, there are manifest points of dis- 
pear er The two accounts of the flood in Genesis 

differ in the latter particulars; the Elohistic ver- 
sion making the total duration of the deluge one year 
and ten days, we representing that all the animals 


pairs, 
document makes it forty days, and the clean beasts 
are ted as selected by sevens. It will be ob- 
served that the Chaldean version is much faller in 
details than the Hebrew. It seems evident that the 
two accounts had a common origin. Their agree- 
ments would otherwise be inconceivable, while the 
modificationa of the Genesis version are such as 
would naturally flow from the different treatment of 
Canon Tristram, of E 4 


the deluge as a historical fact, argues that it renders 
it neceseary to place the date of its occurrence at least 
one thousand years earlier than heretofore. 


The Tower of Babel. 

The Hebrew legend of the tower of Babel and the 
confusion of tongues is too familiar to require repe- 
tition, The ruins known as Birs Nimrud, or the 
tower of Nimrod, supposed to be identical with 
Babel, are the remains of a structure near the site 
of Babyton which seams to have been commenced at 
a vay oiy period; and remained for centuries in an 
unfinished condition, until Its completion by Nebu- 
chadresear, about 600 B.C. In an inscription of 
„ we find this fragmentary allusion 

t.— 


built tt, forty-two ages „ 
But he did net complete ita head. or 
Since a remote time people had abandoned it, 
Without order expressing their words, 

I did not change the site 

Nor take away the foundation of It. 

to finish it and to exalt 


mas, 
So (founded it, I made it. As it was in ancient days, 
80 1 exalted its summit.” 


The translation of the lines, Since a remote time 
le had abandoned it, without order expressing 
thelr worde,“ is exceedingly doubtful. Mr. Talbot 
renders the same passage: From extreme old age it 
had rotted away. The water-springs beneath It had 
rr kept In pa pal t found by Mr 
a fragment of a tablet foun . George 
Smith, we have a still earller allusion to the tower. 
It le considerably mutilated, but reads, according to 
his translation, somewhat as follows :— 
“Of man spake Elu, the father of gods: 
He declared of him that his heart was evil. 
ae father of all the gods he turned from... . 
abylon corruptly went to sin, 
And smal! and great mingled on the mound. 
a . * * * . * * e 
Their strong tower all day they fonnded; ` 
To their stronghold at night entirely be made an end, 
In his anger aleo he poured out hie word. 
He set face to sua!ter them abroad, 
He gave his command. Their counsel was confused,t - 
„ Their progress he impeded.” 


When finally completed, the tower comprised seven 
pyramidal stories, dedicated to the moon and sun 
and five planets, and surmounted by a sanctuary of 
the god Bel. There is no intimation in these inscrip- 
tions that the object in building It was to escape some 
future flood, as in the Bible story. The only sup. 


posed allusions to a ‘fconfusion of tongues” are pre. 


A fow words have been woppiiod in mutllated portions, 
where the sense was unmista le. 
t Records of the Past. Vol. VII., p. 16. 


Literally, Uttaci/a melic u nu“ make hostile their 
counsel." 


sented in the donbtfol and obscarely translated 
phrase: The people abandoned it, without order ex- 
ressing their words,“ which is rendered quite dif- 
erently by Mr. Fox Talbot, and in the other line, 
“Their counsel was conf Fé 3 

I do not think these statements are sufficiently ex- 
plicit to warrant the Inference that they agree with 
the Bible legend of the confusion of tongues, All 
that we can safely infer from them is, that, owing to 
some disagreement or ‘‘confusion of counsels,’’ the 
labor was abandoned, 

The Hebrew legend seems to have grown out of a 
sort of primitive pun, or play upon words, with refer- 
ence to the name Babel. e Chaldean meaning of 
the word is “the gate of El, or II“; literally, the 
gate of god,” The Hebrews confounded it with their 
somewhat similar word balal, or bilbel, which means 
“to confuse”; and out of this misinterpretation and 
the unfinished condition of the tower grew the 
legend of the confusion of tongue, f an event which 
has absolutely no support In historical evidence, and 
gains no probability from the known history of lan- 


1 Izdubar-Nimrod. 


Mr. George Smith enters Into a labored argument 
in support of the proposition that the hero of the 
twelve tablets, ln the aleventh of which the deluge 
story is recorded, and whose name has not been 
translated, but whom he calls, provisionally, Izdubar, 
Is identical with the Bible character Nimrod.§ Now, 
literally, all the information that we have concernin 
Nimrod, elsewhere, ls found in Genesis x., 8, 9, an 
10; which reads as follows :— 

And Cush begat Nimrod: he to be a mighty 

ein the earth. He was a ty hunter before 
Yahweh: wherefore it is sald, even as Nimrod the 
mighty hunter before Yahweh. And the beginnin 
of his kingdom was Babel, and Erech, and fers 
and Calneh, In the land of Shinar.” 

This seems to be very insuficient information on 
which to baild an argument in favor of the identity 
of Nimrod either with any historical personage, or 
with the mythical Izdubar. The history of the latter 
ls very extensive; comprising, originally, twelve 
closely written cuneiform tablets. He is represented 
as dwelling in the vicinity of Accad, poseessing great 
physical strength, which he exercises in ela ani- 
male and giants; and as entering upon a es of 
curions adventures, which are described in detail. 

The probability in * to Nimrod is, that his 
story is simply generic. It implies that the first State 
ever founded was in the region of the Euphrates; and 
comprised the cities named In the text. Its founders 
were of Cushite or Ethiopian origin. This ls all that 
we can legitimately dedace from the Bible record, 
and aven is of somewhat uncertain import. || 

¥zdubar-Samen. 

yer we cannot establish the identity of Izdu- 
bar and Nimrod, there aré many striking points of 
resemblance between the Chaldean hero and another 
Bible character, the Hebrew Hercules, Samson. 

For instance, the word Samson (Hebrew Shimsion) 
means The sun.“ 7 Shame, or Samas, is also the 
name of the sun-god of the Chaldeans; and he is 
represented as the father and especial protector of the 
mythical hero, Izdubar.** | 

bar, like Samson, le represented as possessing 
a ges strength, which he exercises in combats 
wi enemies. He also attacks single-handed, and 
easily slays, s lion which he meets In his path, Izdu- 
bar strangling or tearing the lion is a frequent sub- 
ject in very ancient C ean and sculpture, 

Izdubar, like Samson, is also represented with very 
long hair, and is easily distinguished by this pecullar- 
{ty from other figures in the ancient sculptures. He 
ia made ill, or caused to lose his strength, by the in- 
flaence of Anata, the mother of Ishtar; and this loss 
of strength ia accompanied by a lose of hla hair, 
This corresponds somewhat with the story of Delilah, 
in the Hebrew record. With the return of health 
— strength, his hair grows again, The Inscription 
reads:— 

“He restored the hair of his head, 
Hanging down to cover the cloak of hla body. 

One of the titles or designations of the sun- god 
Samas, among the Chaldeans, was Daun mist, the 
judge of men” zit and it is noteworthy that Samson 
was reckoned among the Hebrew judges. 


The True Significance of the IZdabar Legends, 


-Observing the elmilarity between the stories of 
Izdubar and Samson, and recollecting that Kuenen, 
Oort, and other liberal scholars had already traced 


the mythical elements which have clustered around 
some possible Danite hero, in the story of Samson, to 
their origin in a solar myth, I was led to Investigate 
more carefully as to the true significance of the Izdu- 
bar legends. Though some of the tablets of this 
series are fragmentary or wanting, I am satisfied 
from the study of what has already been deciphered 
and translated, that the entire series of Izdubar 
tablets, Including the story of the flood, constitute the 
original record of a solar myth, which represents the 
passage of the sun through the twelve constellations 
of the zodiac, and that the Sameonft mythology is a 
shrunken and modified version of the same legends. 


*Artiole “Babel,” Applet Cyclopedia. 
1The Bibla for Learners. Vol. I. By Dr. Oort. 


Tbe primitive condition of language must have been 
that of great diversity. Bee The Sclence of Language. By 
Prof. Max Miiller. 


§ The Chaldean Account of Genesis. By George Smith. 

I Tha Bible for Learners, Vol.I. By Dr. Oort. 

TThe Bible for Learners. Vol. I. By Dr. Oort. 

Re Chaldean Account of Genesis, By George Smith, 

ttMr. W. St. Chad Boscawen, quoted by Prof. Alex. 
Wilder, in the Evolulion, Dec., 1878. 

For an interesting analysis of the Samson myth, see 
The Historical Poetry af the Ancient Hebrews. Vol. I. By 
Michael Hallprin, 


Tracing the myth as far an we are able, wa find 
the fragments of the first tablet which would repre- 
sent the pas of the sun through the constellation 
of Aries (Assyrian, Sara-ziggar, “the sacrifice of 
righteousness”’*) very uncertalnly indicated, The 
fragments provisionally selected by Mr, Smith aro 
those marked K 3200, in the British Museum, which 
contain references to Izdubar and Ishtar, the con- 
quest of Erecli by some enemy, and the flight of the 
gods and TN to the sanctuaries of the great gods. f 
The month of March was dedicated to Anu and Bel 
in the Assyrian calendar.} 

The Apri sage through the constellation of 
Taurus ( N Khar-sidi, “the propitious bull“) 
ia evidently indicated by the episode of the friend- 
ship of Izdubar with Heabani, a mythical belng 
who is often represented In ancient sculpturee with 
the chest and face of a man, and the horns and 
lower extremities of an ox or bull. Heabani is frat 
introduced im the second tablet (marked K 8389) 
precisely in the correct order af the constellations, in 
the character of a recluse or hermit, who is indneed 
after much solicitation by the god Samas (the sun) 
to visit Izdubar and Interpret a remarkable dream,— 
that the stars fell down from heaven and struck him 
upon the back. The reluctance of Heabani to visit 
Izdubar Illustrates the gradual conquest of winter 
by spring during the month of April. This month 
of showers is appropriately dedicated to Hea, the 
Assyrian Neptune, whose name also appears In that 
of the hermit Hea-bani. 

The Assyrian designation for the May constella- 
tion (our Gemini) is Munga, which elgnifles made 
of dricks.“ e This may refer to the temple of Elli- 
Tardus! which is mentioned in the third tablet, or 
to the dwelling of Izdubar. This tablet aleo con- 
tains a phrase which is translated ‘‘Heabani had 
made himself a mountain.“ It is noticeable that 
the Assyrian name for this sign bears no relation to 
our Gemini, the twins.“ This tablet, however, 
given an account of the two women Harimtu and 

who entice Heabanl to leave his solitade, 
which episode would fairly illustrata the conception 
of the twins. This month is dedicated to the Moon- 


clearly indicated, the fragments of the fourth tablet 
being ln a wretchedly broken condition. 
syrian name for this constellation is Su-Kul-na, 
F 
appears ate to a 6 
tion for the conflict with the mythical — ew 
Daba, who dwells beyond a forest of magnificent 
trees through which he journe The identity of 
these fragments with this fo somewhat un- 


The Assyrian name for the fifth constellation 
(our Leo) is Ab abagar, fre that makes fire® The 
fragmenta ed to this tablet by Mr. Smith give 
an account of the conquest of Humbaba, his death, 
and the return of Izdubar. The description of the 
conflict of Izdubar with the lion, which is alladed to 
in other fragments and frequently illustrated in As- 
syrian and Chaldean senlpture, may not improbably 
be assigned to thia tablet, thus e ting and illos- 
trating the conception of Leo. e month of July 
— dedicated to the goddess Allat, the queen of 

6 spear. 

The alxth tablet is in much better condition than 
the preceding ones, and gives a comnectad account of 
the wooing of Izdubar by Ishtar, the dess of the 

et Venus. It comes precisely in right order 
illustrate the aixth Assyrian conatellation of the 
Zodiac, Ki gingir-na, the errand of Ishtar,’’® corre- 
sponding appropriately with our virgo, the virgin.” 
his month, August, is dedicated to Ishtar in the 
Assyrian calendar. 

The Assyrian designation forthe seventh constel- 
lation, our Libra, ia -cu, the holy altar. This 
tablet opens with the words: “Friend, why do the 
gods take counsel?” It le uncertain wheiher any 
other fragments have bean discovered; but Mr. 
Smith assigne, provisionally, to this tablet a remark- 
able account of the descent of the goddess Ishtar 
into Hades. This month (September) was dedi- 
cated to the sun-god, Samas.* 

The ar crops called the eighth constellation, our 
Scorpio, Apin am a, “the bull-like founder.“ The 
assignment of fragmenta to this tablet le uncertain 
and provisional. An account of the struggle of 
Izdubar with the divine bull of Ishtar found on cer- 
tain fragments of this series may belong here, and 
also the story of the ilinesa of Izdubar, which Mr. 
Smith provisionally assigns to thia tablet. 

Elsewhere he declares: “On a fragment of a tablet 
which I found at Konyunjik the star of the scorpion 
ls said to belong to the eighth month, in which, of 
course, it would naturally appear.“ This would 
seem to indicate that the story of the meeting of 
Izdubar with the scorpion-men. burning with terri- 
blenees, thelr appearance like death, which he 
visionally assigns to the next tablet, more properly 
belongs to this. These mythical beings are often 
represented In company with Izdubar on anclent 
Chaldean sculpture, possessing the head of a scor- 
pion and the body and limbs of a man; or some- 
times reversedly, with a man’s head and the lower 
extremities of ascorpion, This month was dedicated 
to Merodach or Bel.* 

The Assyrian name for the ninth constallation 
was Gan gamma, 'the very cloudy.” The frag- 
ments assigned to the ninth tablet are very Imper- 
fect, but seem togive an account of the sorrow of 
Izdubar at the death of Heabanl. We have die- 


*Records of the Past. Vol. I., p. 107. 
+The Chaldean Account of Genesis. George Smith. 


Wor an interesting anslysis of the Samson myth, ses 
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covered no trace of any 8 corresponding 
with our Sagittarius, the archer’; but it would 
find ready illustration in some exploit of — by 
“the mighty hunter,“ — some ancient version perhe 
of the William Tell myth. This month was dedi- 
Nergal, the 


i apricornus, Was 
termed by the Assyrians Abba uddu, the father of 
light”, The ments assigned to this tablet give 
55 1 ol — — of ams with 

rhamei * Ship, A voyage to Surippak, 
“the city of the ark,“ where he meets Hasisadra, 
the Chaldean Noah. The month of December was 
dedicated to Papsucul In the Assyrian calendar.“ 

The termed the eleventh constellation 
As d- un, “abundance of rain,“ which would corre- 
spond with our Aquarius. The famous eleventh 
tablet, with its story of the flood, coming exactly In 
the right piace, would emphatically typify the ad- 
vent of the rainy sesson and the — of the sun 
thro this constellation, The mon 
was dedicated to Rimmon,* 

The Assyrian name for the February constellation, 
our Pisces, was Se ki sil, the sowing of seed.“ The 
twelfth and final tablet of the Izdubar series has been 
certainly identified, and contains the account of the 
resurrection of Heabani from the earth; a fact which 
is here typified, as In the writings of Paal, by the 
sowing of seed and the growth of the plant or grain, 

When it is remembered that Samas, or Shamas, 
the sun-god, is represented as etre are Izdubar 
through all his adventures as hie father and con- 
stant protector, the character of these legende as s 
solar myth seems to be clearly indicated. The 
names of the constellations are frequently differant 
from those which we have adopted from the Greek 
mythology, but the sources from which the latter 
were derived seem, nevertheless, to be sometimes 
suggested in the text of the inscriptions. In the 
story of Samson; we have the legend one remove 
further from its original purity, and possibly Inter- 
mingled with the history of some real Danite hero; 
but If so, he ia now hidden and obscured, both as to 
his true name and as to his deeds, by the easily dis- 
cernible characteriatics of solar 8 

The account of the translation of Hasisadra, the 
Chaldean Noah, after the flood, aleo confirms our 
conclusion ss to the solar origin of these legends, 
typify as it does, like the Hebrew atory of Enoch, 

o pase away of the solar year. 

ere are other minor incidents related In the 
Izdubar tablets which sustain this conclusion: as 
for instance, his remarkable dream, to which several 
references are made in the Inscriptions, that the 
stars fell down from heaven and strack him upon the 
back. This probably represents the setting of the 
constellations in the west, following in the path of 
the vanished sun. 

It is a significant fact that the tableta on which 
these legends are inscribed, when discovered were 
mingled with the remalne of others, the inscriptions 
upon which are of an unquestionable astronomical 
amd astrological character. Chaldea, as is well 
known, was the earliest home of the aclence of as- 
tropomy. Here the heavens were into con- 
stellations, and eclipses wero accurately calculated 
ages before the rise of Greek and Roman civilization. 
In astronomy the Chaldeans excelled even the Egyp- 
tians.§ Oallsthenes, a writer who accompanied Al- 
exander the Great, at the time of his conquest of 
Babylon, reported that he found there recorded the 
ealculatlons of eclipses dating back more than nineteen 
hundred years, or to the twenty-third century B. O. 
It is from similar records that the great age of some 
of these Inscriptions has been accurately determined. 

The description of the composite creatures, winged 
bulis, scorpion men, and Heabani, with the horns 
and lower extremities of a bull or ox, la sufficient to 
stamp them as wholly mythical, legendary, and unhls- 
torical. In some very ancient Inscriptions we find 
Isdubar mted as a god to whom prayers are 
offered. correct name, as Mr, Smith admits, 
has not yet been deciphered. I venture to predict 
that when It shal! be, it will be found to be, not Nim- 
rod as he argues, but some equivalent of Dian-nisi, 
Dionysus, or Adonis, the Incarnate sun-god; whose 
worship, beginning in Assyria, is traceable through 
nearly all the mythologies of antiquity.||) He was 
the Aten of te * religion and the Adonai] 
of the area Is Top iu unis 1 laran: 
ognized in s pe aed ption of Ne — 
Tessar, one line of which reads ;— 

“To sun, the judge supreme, the tem of Dien 
nisi, towers I 1121 Dull" pa 

The story of the wooing of Izdubar by Ishtar, the 
goddess of the planet Venus, is identical in its gen- 
eral character and meaning with the myth of Venus 
and Adonis; and the notable and highly poetical ac- 
count of the descent of Ishtar into Hades, which is 
related In er tablet, strongly resembles the 
Greek mythological legend of the descent of the 
goddesa Ceres or Demeter into Hades. This conelu- 
ston, by which the Izdubar legends are identified as 
a solar myth, was forred upon me ori during 
my Investigation of Mr. George Smith's translations 
by my recognition of the probable identity of Izdu- 


bar and Samson. Thie identity, plain as ft appears, 


of January 


Records of tha Past. Vol. I., p. 167. 

Records ofthe Past, (Rev, A. H. Sayce.) Vol. I., p. 167. 

+Religion of ferae. By Dr. A. Kuenon. 

$4ppletons’ Cyclopedia. Article “Babylonia.” 

Tae Great Dionystak Myth. By Robert Brown, F. B. A. 

Tu Adonis is simply a Semitic diviolty, imported tuto 
regi Myth and Myth-Matera, by Prof, John Fiske, 
P. 

*Diao-nisi (Sk. Dyunirya) was the child of Day and Night 
in an ancient Aryan iyib. see M.x Milllec's Origin and 
Growth of feligion, p. 268, note 4. The identity of these 
names, and many other facts, seem to puint toa pre-historic 
unity of the Aryan and Semitic peopfes. 


I have not seen anywhere suggested ; but the ultimate 
conclusion that the Izdubar legends constitute the 
record of a solar myth,* I have since discovered to 
be In accordance with the opinion of that eminent 
Oriental scholar and student of the cuneiform in- 
scriptions,—Sir Henry Rawlinson.t 

Sargon-Nloses, 

In the Hebrew records at the period of Moses, we 
reach a time when actual history is blending with 
myth and legend. There is little doubt of the real- 
72 Moses as a historical perso: His name 
{ usd) is found In Egyptian inseri as well as 
2. the — weltiog It mCi ha ete rer fact that 

earileat rophets 0 century 
B. C. mention his * but once, that his position 
and influence were greatly ox by later writ- 
era; and from the predominance of magical and 
miracaolous elements in the stories concerning him, 
that the record is by no means reliable. It is quite 
likely that the account of his concealment by his 
mother in an ark of bulrushes is wholly mythical, 
a similar legend being related of the Akkedian king 


Sargon, who lived about three hundred years before 


the time of Moses. A fragmentary inscription of 
Sargon, discovered and translated by Mr. George 
Smith, reads as follows :— 
Lam Sargon, the powerful f Akkad, 
My mother waa a princess; my Ather I did not know. 
A brother of my father ruled over the country. 
In the city of Azupiranu, 


rought me forth, 
Bho placed me in an ark of rushes; 
‘With bitamen abe sealed up my exlt. 
She launched me upoa the river; 
The river did not drown me. 

The river bore me onward; 
To Akki, the water-carrior, it rougit me. 
The water-carrier, in tenderness of bowels 
Lifted me out of the river, 
The water-carrier as his child bronght me up. 
The water-carrier made me his husbandman, 
And in my busban (shtar prospered me, 
Forty-five years the kingdom I have ruled; 
The people of the dark races I have governed.“ 


The name Sargon means 'the established,” or, as 
we should say, the de facto king; and both the Asayr- 
lan and Akkadian Sargons are known to have been 
usurpare. This story appears very much like the In- 
vention of the after he acquired power, in order 
to establish the claim for his destent from à royal 
line, It ia seem to 8 ele n wished 
to convey mpreasion 6 former king, being 
his uncle and fearing his rivalry orclaims upon the 
throne, desired to 3 bim in his infancy, and hla 
mother took this method of saving his life. The al- 
leged | of his relgn corresponds somewhat with 
that of leadership of Moses, These correspond- 
ences are evidently recognized by Mr. Smith, who 
terms Sargon the Babylonian Moses. 5 


Oannes- Jonah. 


The story of Jonah and the whale has long been a 
stumbling-block in the way of those who argue for 
the plenary Inspiration and literal interpretation of 
the Old Testament. According to Kuenen,|| Oort,|j 
and other liberal critics, the book of Jonah was not 
written until after the time of Ezra; and there le no 
evidence that the ninth-century prophet, Jonah the 
son of Amittal, ever preached or prophesied in Nine- 
veh. The legend the whale, or great fleh“ as 
the Old Testament callo It, was probably suggested to 
the unknown writer of the book bythe sculptured 
representations othe od, or mythical being, N 
who is always pi with the trank and limbs of 
a man, emerging, as it were, from the body of a fish, 

In the works of Berosus, the Babylonian historian 
who gathered up and translated into Greek many of 
these ancient legends, mention is made of this com- 
posite being, fish and half man, who was sup- 

to have risen out of the sea and taught the 
abylonians all their scienca and Haring. The 
legend passed over into Assyria, and the sculpture is 
common In the rulns of Nineveh and other Assyrian 
cides. The similarity of the names, Oannes and 
Jonah, and the reverence in which Oannes was held 
by the Ninevites and Babylonians, served the purpose 
of the Hebrew writer; and out of this mythical repre- 
sentation he probably evolved the story of the prophet 
and the fish. It was characteristic of the Hebrews 
to think that no good thing could come ont of” 
Nineveh, or go into it, unless sent there by Yah- 
weh, their . The writer of the book of Jonah 
upon this legend and gave it his own interpre- 
tation, inthe same spirit in which Paul afterwards 
declared unto the Athenians the Unknown God,“ 
to whom they, in their great religlousness, had 
erected an altar. J 


The Helation of the Chaldean to the Hebrew 
Legends. 


Presuming that the marked similarity of these early 
Chaldean legends to those embodied In the Penta- 


It is mesh y= J that Herakles, or Horoules, the in- 


carnate sun-god of Greek logy, was identified with 
Samson by so eminent a tian writer as Bt. Augustine. 
Bes History of Rationalism in By W. 


tOunsiferm Inscriptions of Weatern Asia, 2 — 
aud Norris. Scholars hae traced the ai of Nimrod 
to an anciont Sabman myth; «writer in the New Ameo 
1. 3 that “he la supposed to haye bean 

heall of semitic theology — . ＋ to the Orion of 
the Greeks, and in Hebrew astronomy to the constellation 
of that name.“ (Article 3 — . — At 
all events, we must conaider his history as merely generto— 
wholly impersonal and nahiatorical. 

Micah vi, 4. 

§ Assyrian Discoveries, 

Hl of the Religion fsrael. By Abram Kuenen. 
And Bible for Learners. . Il. By Dr- Oort. 

Tor a curious combination of the Hebrew sto-y with the 
Greek myth of Laomedon ani H-sione, dae Tyler'n Primi 
tive Culture, Vol. I. p. 330. Foratmilar “elvilization myth" of 
the Incas, ses p.354. The flsb story is based on a sun-myth, 
See Myths and Myth-makera, By Prof. Jahn Fiske. p. F. 


teuch is now evident, and that the unchalle testi- 
mony of eminent scholars, whether of Orthodox or 
Liberal faith, as to the of the Chaldean narra- 
tives is admitted as conclusive, and discarding as 
wholly irrational and unsu the current Or- 
thodox theory of a pre-biblical and pre-historic super- 
natural revelation, there seem to be only two hypoth- 
eses on which to account for this remarkable agree- 
ment. Either the Chaldeans and Hebrews arrived 
independently at this Information, whether it be fact 


or 1 co the cosm of the aniverse 
r ol mankind, the one unaided, 
and the other, as It is clatmed, by miraculous Insplra- 


tion,—a supposition not very complimentary to the 
Hebrews or to the Inspiration theory,—or, 
the notion of miracle, the Israelites memsel ves bor- 
rowed these legends from Chaldea and Assyria, weav- 
ing them into the Bible narratives, with sach Shanis 
of names and circumstances as were 8 by the 
different p -which animated them and the 
varying conditions under which they wrote. 

"Upon this question, Mr. Geo) mith, a very con- 
servative investigator, thus testifies :— 

“Did elther of the two races, Jews or Babylonians, 
borrow from the other the traditions of these early 
times, and if so, when? 

“There is one polnt in connection with this ques- 
tion worth noticing: these traditions are not fixed to 
any localities near Palestine, but are, even on the 
peel | of the Jews themselves, fixed to the nelgh- 
borh of the Euphrates valley, and Babylonia in 

calar; this, of course, is clearly stated In the 

KN inscriptions and traditions, 

“Eden, according even to the Jaws, was by the 
Euphrates and Tigris; the cities of Babylon, Sa- 
rancha, and r were supposed to have bean 
founded before the flood. Surippak was the city of 
the ark, the mountains east of the Tigris were the 
reating-place of the ark, and Ur of the Chaldees the 
birth-place of Abraham. These facts, and the far- 
ther statement that Abraham, the father and first 
leader of the Hebrew race, migrated from Ur to Har- 
ran in Syria, and from thence to Palestine, are all so 
much evidence in favor of the hypothesls that Chal- 
dea waa the original home of these stories, and that 
the Jews receſved them originally from the Baby- 
lonlans.“ “ ; n 

It is poasible’—says Dr. Oort— that when the 
Israelites came into contact with the Syrians and 
Assyrians, they picked up a certain cosmogony from 
them, and that the writer of this narrative (of the 
creation) worked it up in accordance with his own 
ideas, and gave an Israelite tinge to the stories.“ ? 

A recent writer in the Pall Mall Gazette, combat 
ing the view which holds the Chaldean records to bé 
in some mysterious and incomprehensible way cor- 
roborative of the historical accuracy of these early 
Bible narratives, declares :— 

“The early pay ay literature of the Hebrews 
is now shown to be a version of a literatura ax- 
tensively diffused over the whole of Middle Asia. 
That part of it written In Phœnlelan characters Was 
never lost, and was widely diffased in spite of the 
varying fortunes of the race which n. 
That part of it which was written In cuneiform let- 
ters on stone perished for awhile when the great 
cities of Mesopotamia were overthrown; bat, now 
that It has deen recovered pr ioden learning, it 
proves to set forth substantially the’ same legends 
which have been so long and so familiarly known 
to us. 

“If there had been no Old Testament, several of 
the marvellous, supernatural stories which Mr. 
George Smith interpreted from the fragments of 
stone which he pieced together would have been at 
once set aside as haying no claim to be received as 
historical truth, whatever else might be their interest. 
They would have been classed with the Hagtological 
literature s in many diverse forma over the vast 
country of India, or with the legends which All the 
infancy of Greece or Rome.“ 

This seems to be the only rational conclusion to 
which the unbiased studens of this literature can 
come. Even UH we should accept the Mosaic author- 
ship of the Pentateuch, we would still be compelled 
to admit that these legends, existing and committed 
to writing before the time of Abraham, and refreshed 
in the recollection of the Hebrews by each eubse- 
quent contact with the Assyrians, must have been 
thas communicated, and handed down from genera- 
tion to generation. But few writers with any pre- 
tence to scholarship now fail to concede that, even 
if Moses was the original writer In the Pentateuch, 
reviewed nd greanty angina hy a tater basi 
revie z aagmen y a later . 

It is noteworthy that we have, in the Pentateuch, 
different and contradictory versions of some of thees 
legends, including the accounts of the creation ard 
the flood. Dean Stanley concedes that the two ac- 
counts of the creation difler at nearly every polnt 
of time and circumstance.”’§ Ths older, resem 
least the Chaldean traditions, is in the manuscript 
the Yahwist writer, while the nobler and simpler 

[CONCLUDED ON PAGE 53L) 
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THE INDEX accepts every result of science and sound 
learning, without seeking to harmonize it with the nnsa. 
It recognises no uona ay that of reason and t 
belioves in Truth, Progress Equal Rights, — 
Brotherly Love. 


‘The transition from Christianity to Free Religion, through 
which the civilized world is now passing, but which it ve 
Mttle understands, is even more momentous in itself an 
In its consequences than the great transition of the Roman 
Empire from Paganism to Christianity. THE INDEX aims 
to — 5 the . of this * —— intelligible iy for at 
least its lead eatures, and offers an ‘or 
discussions on Shia subject which find no Aking place place 

other papers. 
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Seven Ethical Laws of Rationalism. 


Rationalism is recognition of the natural SOVEREIGNTY 
Or REASON in all wares of belief and practice. It ls 
opposed to . the Individual Indi- 
m, moral irresponsibility, oy and to the 
f EEE moral oy a te 
Ta! ot Church or 
time the Soversigniy 


7 8 or pe famë 
Omosrna and the 5 2 2 4 Social Con- 
— 45 2 9 a and uni * the Umw na BOVEN- 

Amazon. It is the — neg erer “ 
Hberty and ia 


order. It ea "at 3 of . 
Town. End: County’ Goverament 


formulated as Indi 
Town Government for 
County Ends, State 
@rament for National Ends. It 
tion of acience, clyilization, Free 
seven fundamental ethical — — of 
three of Sooiety, and one of Ultimate Jurisdicti 


I. Law of Kadividasl Batiensl Existence. 


Bvery mature vanton being has the right and duty to 
—j 2 s own reason in all his individual con- 
oerns. This is the principle of personal Wach government, 
“private judgment,” or individual reason. 


II. Law eof Kudividunl Self-Defence. 


Eray tational melng has the right to defend himself 
age all encroachments upon his individual se) aha 
mont. This jis the right of resistance to aggression 


III. Law of Individual Non-Aggreasion. 


3 § Mises al being has the duty to refrain from en- 
upon the individual self. 1 of others, 
either by force or fraud. This is principle limiting 
“private Judgment.” 


Be Law ef Seclal Hatienal Existence. 


ety (or the comma’ of all 1 beings) has the 

righs and duty to rovers taelf by its common reason in 

its common concerns. This is the principle of repabli- 
oan self-government, or social reason. 


V. Law of Secial Self- Defence. 


Boclety has the right to defend itself agalnzt all en- 
croaobmonts 1 8 ita e cis) self-government. Thin is the 
quent ot revolution as againet tyranta and of self-protec- 

minals—the right of bolding ay gressors 
— — to —— reason. 


VI. Law of Social Nen-Aggreasion. 


28 has the duty to maintain the three laws of tindi- 
2 tag fall vigo ry mA to refrain from violating them. 
5 is the principle miting social resson. 


VII. Law ef Uitimate Jurisdiction. 


1. — “i —— ud = pak t“ ortha individual is the final 
D 
Tus “goolal reason“ of f society. is the final Nr in 
all ita general concerns, and also in cases of ultimate dis- 
t between individuals, 


The “social reason" of soci resented in each 
pauar oasa hy the Consensus the tent in that 
olass of cases: i.e., by the concurrent verdict of all wio 


are fitted eral capacity and speciell knowled 
3 If th th. vip Ti Pe are divided the the 
question remains open; 1t thoy are deolded. 


EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


About the middle of June I shall be obliged to 
sail for the Azores, In order to accompany an invalid 
member of my family, and shall probably be absent 
three months. During that time my friend, Mr. 
David H. Clark, will edit Tae INDEX. All literary 
communications should be addressed to him, and all 
business letters to Mr. H. P. Hyde, at this office. 
Letters addressed to me personally must remain un- 
openéd till my return. Attention to these directions 
will save annoyance to correspondents. 


F. E. ABBor. 
June 3, 1879. 
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UNITY or OF SPIRIT. 


It will be perceived from w. what has gone before that 
there are certain general principles essential to the 
coöperation and unification of rationalism, in order 
that it may become the religion of humanity. These 
simply and succinctly stated are, first, comprehensive- 
ness; second, absolute reason; third, purity. Of 
course there la much Implied in this summary which 
a strict definition of the terms employed might not 
Include. But these, under all circumstances, irre- 
spective of special lssues and phases of development, 
must constitute the fundamentals of a new order of 
life and thought designed to aupersede what has ex- 
isted. They are the sine qua non to the fulfilment 
of all such aspirations and aims. Without them as 
inherent ruling and shaping principles, there can be 
no great inclusive and progressive combination of 
radicals, They must be content to exlet very largely 
as hostile camps, and wear their energies away in 
criticism and destructive effort, They must pursue 
thelr course according to their special idiosyncrasies, 
in amore or less desultory and unmethodical way, 
without harmony or concert of action, and leave 
much of the noblest and most pressing work of the 
world, which none are so well fitted to execute as 
themselves, to be performed by clumay theological 
methods and in the spirit of sectarian selfishness and 
narrowness. 

It is plain, therefore, that the first thing needed in 
order to secure to rationalism its greatest practical 
effectiveness, to render it the all-conquering and aub- 
dulng movement of the future, is a more sympa- 
thetic and fraternal relation among ita constituency, 
The Church affords in its history and present condi- 
tion a striking illustration of this. The great weak- 
ness of the Church in modern time, in its efforts to 
conquer the worid, has consisted in its sectarian dl - 
vielons. There was a period when its dominion was 
everywhere supreme; when Its resistless tides, mighty 
as the engulfing waves of the sea, swept before It 
all opposition, We should not wish for that time to 
return. The present we belleve to be Infinitely su- 
perlor. It was one of gross darkness, ignorance, 
cruelty, and superatition, Bat there was ons great 
characteristic of the Church of that time which we 
may contemplate with instraction. It was that of 
universality, system, s harmonions order of action. 
It is this which gives to the transmitted, existing, 
organized type of the Church of that time the stu- 
pendous sway and influence which it exercises in the 
modern world. 

Is there not In this example of the past, nay of the 
present also, a hint for rationalism to-day? The 
secret of power and conquest in thie particular is the 
same for it that It was in the Church of the Middle 
Ages. We are aware that there are those whose 
rationalism {s so irrational that any analogies drawn 
from religion of any description, or suggestion of in- 
struction from anch a source, for the promotion of 
the ends of rationalism, le pretty sure to put them 
Into state of excited mental and spiritual pertur- 
bation that renders jt hopeless for one to try to make 
them see what else were most obvious, They forget 
that there are certain principles in the world that op- 
erate the same even ander opposite conditions, and 
that whereas their operation In the one Instance may 
be unequivocally pernicious, in the other it may be 
most beneficent. The principle of unity, than, we 
maintain must be in the future, aa It has been In the 
past, the first prerequisite of power and progress. 
Sectarianism in rationalism is as disastrons to its 
progress and prosperity as sectarianism in the Church 
to the triumph of Christianity. Let us not be mis- 
apprehended. Far be it from us to advise or desire 
to blot ont the distinctions of the different forms of 
rationallstic development at present existing. This 
would be to do away with rationalism itself, It 
would be diecarding what is its chief glory, Its au- 
perlative excellence. 

The infasion of such a spirit into rationalism as 
we have indicated would not militate in any degree 
against the freedom or diversity of its development. 
It would induce only greater reciprocity of ideas and 
sympathies among its different divisions and repre- 
sentatives. Instead of the detached and isolated 
forces of an army fighting as it were at random, It 
would become consolidated and organized into a 
mighty power capable of hurling itself against the 
strongest points of the foe with damaging effect, and 
moving ever forward to victory under the animation 
of one uniting principle and spirit. 

The old systems, againat which we are contending, 
yet so ineffectually and feebly in comparison to what 
we should, understand this, They see in what our 
weakness lies, They see that we are distracted and 


divided. They remember the adage, “Divide and 
conquer.“ They contemplate us lu view of this 
aspect of our condition with taunt and derision, and 
declare rationalism Incapable of unity and coherence, 
Nox can it be otherwise until rationaliam can undar- 
stand itself better, and rise up to the height of a 
more gonial and generous spirit, a grander and more 
comprehensive vision. At present, one of Ita most 
distinctive tendencies is to shut itself Into isms 
(more or less exclusive) of one sort or another. It 
ie Spiritualism, Materialiem, Positivism, Socialism, 
and others Innumerable. Now why should there not 
be some grand Inclusive system of confraternity, in 
which all these bodies, In substantial accord, as they 
are, lu the main great principles of rationalism (re- 
nonncing, as they all are, the old modes of life and 
thought, with eyes looking forward to the new order 
of the future), might find fellowship, strength, and 
consletent action ? 

What is it that hinders a consummation so de- 

voutly to be wished? Is It not in too large a degree 
the same spirit of narrowness and intolerance which 
exists In the churches and against which radicales 
have so relentlessly and justly poured forth their 
assacite? It le the arsumption of rationalism that 
it ia more reasonable than the churches; yet who 
more unreasonable than some radicals? Who more 
brain-cracked, wild, and Impractical? Who have 
consumed thelr energies in more profitiess pursuits ? 
Who have been more misled into foolish, and worse 
than foolleh, theories and courses of action ? 

Is there not a tendency too often, even among ita 
most intelligent and earnest representatives, to give 
their chief attention and thought to mere quibbling 
and petty criticlam,—the mere anise and cumin, if 
we may use a Scripture simile,—and to neglect the 
more important considerations and appeal of the 
great movement with which they are identified? 
Indeed, so intense and chronic is thie propensity that 
such persons seem to displsy, not unfrequently, 
greater pleasure in thua antagonizing the noblest 
workers and leaders of humanity, through Insignifl - 
cant and puerile exceptions to their positions or total 
misapprehension of them, than in giving them sympa- 
thy and cheer in the directions toward which they are 
aiming. What le the corrective? In what ls the 
hope of eventual triumph for the cause of rationalism 
over embarrassments and obstructions like these ?—in 
what but ina more general diffusion of intelligemce 
among radicals, of broader thinking; the develop- 
ment of an increased and increasing spirit of reciproc- 
ity and codperation; the acquisition of stronger and 
even truer leaders; the subjection of It always and 
everywhere, irrespective of whatever its form or 
name may be, to the severest testa of science and 
absolute reason ? 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


Thie is an age of conventions. There is no sign 
more obviously Indicative of ite intense mental ac- 
tivity than the number and variety of them. In- 
deed, they have become regarded as the almost indis- 
pensable concomitants of every cause that alms to 
arrest public attention and secure in a large degree 
its Interest. When we consider, therefore, the im- 
portance of books and reading, their Intimate, Incal- 
eulable, and all-pervading influences, their relation to 
the highest culture and experience of human nature; 
when we consider also the stupendous magnitads to 
which libraries, the depositories of these resources, 
have grown, and especially some of them, and the 
responsibility of those whose business It is to superin- 
tend them,—it la not strange that there should have 
been felt the need of jost such a gathering aa that wit- 
nessed In this city last week. 

The convention of the American Library Associa- 
tion, however, possessed a claim upon public interest 
apart from its intellectual character and professional 
and technical objects. It was not for the purpose 
simply of considering the care of libraries, and sa- 
curing coöperation and counsel among librarians, the 
benefits of their respective experience, immensely 
important even as these would have been alone; but 
it embraced more popular alms. Its sessions were 
held nt different educational institutions of the city, 
thus enabling those in attendance to visit these 
places of interest ln the regular course of the meest- 
inge, The occasion was one of great importance in 
respect to books and reading In all their practical 
bearings. How to make libraries most valuable to 
the general public, what were the best books for 
children's reading, and the estimate to be placed 
upon works of fiction, and various correlativa sub- 
jects were discuased with rare ability. It was one of 
the things which Boston enjoys and believes in; that 
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is sure to enlist the eympathies of the most cultured 
and intellectual of its citizens: and when that is the 
case, there is little doubt about the character or suc- 
cess of the occasion, whatever it may chance to be. 


THE GARRISON MEMORIAL. 


The subscription fund for the memorial to William 
Lloyd Garrison in the city of Boston appears to be 
progressing favorably. Mr. Kidder, the committee’s 
treasurer, reported at the end of the first week nearly 
two thousand dollars subscribed, This was in re- 
sponse to the newspaper advertisements and without 
the ald of any soliciting agents. It was a great relief 
to many of the warm believers In the grand benef- 
cence of Garrison’s career to find that this movement 
was on foot. It was beginning to seem as if Boston 
were going to let her great philanthropist pase away 
withont any adequate recognition of hia worth. The 
inquiry was anziously put, Will not the city mm- 
mon a public meeting to hie memory, asin the case 
of those who have done her distinquished honor and 
service? For though Garrison never held public 
office, he was more than a statesman. But mean- 
time this movement for some form of memorial” 
has been organized and has evident strength. That 
it will succeed, there can be no doubt. A public 
meotlng may be Atiy held by and by in connection 
with it, though I am not aware that there is any 
such Intention. But it wonld certainly be a good 
thing thus to declare and emphasize the meaning of 
the memorial to the younger generation of Boston. 

What form the memorial shall take is not indi- 
cated, and probably ls not yet determined. It Is a 
problem, of course, the solution of which will depend 
in alarge measure on the amount of the funds sub- 
scribed. And yet it le a problem that may be profit- 
ably discussed, especially by those to whose hearts 
and judgments Mr. Garrison’s honor is very dear. 
This latter class of persons, those who believed in 
Garrison for the special direction and quality of his 
work as well as for the heroic elements of his char- 
acter, will at first most naturally think of some form 
of memorial which shall continue the special philan- 
thropic service of his life; some endowment, for in- 
stance, in a college, or some kind of institution by 
itself, designed for the education and progress of 
members of the race which his labors so largely 
contributed to setting free. Thus his very Ife- pur- 
pose and work would bs perpetuated in his friends’ 
memorial of him, to the lasting benefit of those 
wronged children of humanity for whom he lived. 
And this would seem, therefore, the kind of memo- 
rial that would best harmonize with his own wishes, 
and almost the only form that his spirit, so severely 
averse to everything that savored of mere ceremony 
and outward honor, could tolerate. Not a few of 
those who labored with him in the anti-slavery 
struggle would shrink, indeed, from the thonght of 
anything like a mere statue of the man, such as Is 
erected to scores of public men of one kind or an- 
other every year, as an adequate memorial to William 
Lloyd Garrison. It is so easy to get a marble monu- 
ment or a statue in bronze, and Garrison’s was so 
rare a character, and service like his comes so seldom 
in a century! 

But, on the other hand, it la to be considered that 
anything like an adequate memorial of him in a 
beneficiary inatitution would require a colossal sam 
of money, such as is never raised simply for honoring 
a fellow-citizen, but only when other motives are aleo 
made a basis of appeal. The men to whose memory 
institutions are erected are generally those who have 
spent their lives In amassing immense fortunes, and 
at death, having no further use for their acquisitions, 
then bequeath them thus to perpetuate their own 
names. Garrison’s name will be perpetuated with- 
ont any monument. History will take care of that. 
What le wanted is some kind of memorial that will 
perpetuate the moral of his life as an Incentive to 
virtue In coming generations, And to do this does 
not require the wealth of a Peabody or of a Johns 
Hopkins, Even to catablish a beneficiary fund for 
the exclusive ald of colored students in Harvard 
University, or to endow a professorship in Garrison’s 
name in the Hampton Normal Institute for colored 
students, near Fortress Monroe, which might be 
fitting things to do, would require a very large sum 
of money properly to meet the requirement; and 
even then the special object sought would not be 
kept In coming years conspicuously before the public 
eye, but would be gradually lost to public knowledge 
In the general interests of those lnstitutlons. 

What, then, should be the form of the Boston me- 
morial to Garrison? That it should not be a simple 
statue to the man in marble or bronze, morally 


majestic as the figure might be made, will, I think, 
for the reason above suggested or some other, be 
ultimately decided. It will, I think, be equally de- 
cided that it must take the form of a work of art, so 
as to keep the one desired object distinct and single 
before the public mind, And what will be required 
in a work of art will be not only the story of Garri- 
son’s moral and mental character, but the story of 
bis life-service; that lo, a large historical painting or 
a group of sculpture. Much might be sald in favor 
of a picture, in the hands of the right artist (and 
Boston, of coume, would not fall here), because 
especially of the greater freedom and larger scope 
permissible in the grouping. But a picture, though 
in a public room, is not easily and always accessible 
to the public eye. On this account a group of atat- 
nary fs much better. And let it stand on Boston 
Common or in the Public Garden, where the people 
congregate and traverse to and fro, and where, on all 
days and In all weathers, It will tell to all beholders 
the story of Garrison's forty years’ moral leadership 
in the anti-slavery conflict of this country. 

Nor let it be objected that the city Is to have, 
through the munificence of Mr. Kimball, a cast of 
the fine emancipation-group that stande in Lincoln 
Square, Washington. For the grouping need not 
follow the design of that work, to tell another phase 
of the story; and besides, if Boston js to have that 
group which perpetuates Abraham Lincoln's part in 
the act of emancipation, all the more should it erect 
another to the moral heroism of Garrison, who 
ereated the public sentiment that made Abraham 
Lincoln and the Proclamation of Emancipation pos- 
sible. ; W. J. P. 


* PERSONAL ITEMS. 

James E. MURDOCK, who js in his sixty-sighth 
year, la about to return to the stage. 

EBow4np Evzeerr Has, the author and preacher, 
was made a D. D. at Harvard College this year. 

Mers. Many A. LIVERMORE addressed the Parker 
Memorial Society of thia clty, Sunday, June 29. 

Mr. W. 8. BELL, the radical lecturer, le in the 
West. He was to speak at St. John, II., July 6. 

MRS. Faworrr, the wife of Professor Fawcett, is 
lecturing at Oxford, Eng., once a week, to ladies, on 
pelitical economy. 

Ms. LONGFELLOW is the best oral lin- 

st in the conntry, speaking most of the modern 
ages with fluency, 

HuxrLxr has just received from Cambridge, Eng., 
the distinction of D.C.L. Darwin was awarded the 
same honor at Oxford last year. 

Ms. F. H. Hincerey, of the Free Religions So- 
clety, Providence, R. I., is filling an engagement for 
three Sundays at Florence, Maas. 

Miss TAYLOR, danghter of Bsyard Taylor, has 
translated s play in Germany which le being repre- 
sented with success In that country. 

THE PAINFUL intelligence reaches us, just as we 
g to presa, that Mr. O. B. Frothingham, now in 

arle, is thought, by bis medical advisers there, to be 
in danger of paralysis. 

RALPH WALDO EMERSON was elected an honorary 
member of the International Congress of authors 
that met In London a few days since. M. D. Con- 
way was present es a looker-on, bat Victor Hugo, 
who presided last year, did not come nor send the 
Teason why. 

Mes. JOSEPHENE BUTLER, who has been active in 
endaavoring to effect, In England, a repeal of the act 
for the legal regulation of vice, in which agitation 
Mr. Garrison took a hoarty interest, writes that the 
{ntelligsnce of his death was received there with pro- 
found sadness. 

Rev. J. S. Txomson, who was for a year or two 
settled over the Free Religious Soclety of New Mil- 
ford, Pa., and has been more recently the preacher 
of the Free Con tional church of Bloomington, 
III., has dissolved his connection with the latter. 
Thomson has interests in England, hie native coun- 

, which require 1 there, whither he 
sailed with ‘his wife on Thursday last. 

Mn. B. F. UNDERWOOD met with some difficnity 
recently In lecturing at Pittsburgh, Pa. An attempt 
was made by some intolerant persons of the city to 

revent him, to whom the mayor lent his Influence. 
Ravertholens Mr. Underwood’s friends secured him 
a hearing. One of the city papers sald: The dis- 
course was an elegant and masterly presentation of 
the subject of materlallem, and what it teaches in 
opposition to the doctrines of Christlanity.’’ 


THE VENERABLE wife of a celebrated ph 
one day, cas her eyes out of the window, ob- 
served her husband in the funeral procession of one 
of his patients, at which sha exclaimed: “I do wish 
my hus would keep away from such processions. 
It — 60 much like a tailor carrying home his 


Dorme Morgana: Tes, I shall be happy to five 
you the wages you ask, but I shall expect yon to love 
the dear children.“ Nurse: “Iw be very happy 
to do so, ma’am; but of course that would be an 
extra.“ | 
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narrative is traced by the author of the book of Orl- 
gine.* Accepting the natural explanation that the 
older versions had been modified to a greater extent, 
as would be inevitable if handed down from an ear- 
lier period in unwritten tradition, while the later 
accounts would naturally follow more closely the 
Chaldean version, owing to the immediate and intl- 
mate contact of the two les during the captivity, 
these facta are seen to substantiate perfectly the — 
tions of Kuenen and the Dutch school of Biblical 
exten as to the age of the different Pentateuch docu- 
menta. 

Moreover, we are told by Jewish writers in the 
Babylonian Talmud that the Jews called thelr writ- 
ten characters Assyrian, and that they were brought 
with them from Assyriat This fact lends addi- 
tional evidence to the intimate relationship of As- 
syria with the early Bible literature, Bowle and 
cups of terra cotta were discovered in Babylonia by 
Mr. Layard, containing inscriptions in Hebrew, writ- 
ten In a character resembling the Syriac and Pal- 
myrine, some of which anawer precitely to the de- 
scription of the most ancient Hebrew letters in the 
Babylonian Talmud. These,“ says Mr. Layard, 
“must have been written long prior to any ancient 
Hebrew or Chaldean manuscript now In existence.“ 

We know that from the ninth century B C. until 
after the captivity, the relations of the Hebrews and 
Assyrians were most intimate, During the greater 
part of this time, until the destruction of Nineveh, 
the Hebrews were tributary to the Assyrians, and 
must have learned something of their Iiteratare and 
l dary lore. It la probable that the earlier Gen- 

a stories were transferred during this period, while 
those embodied in the book cf Origins, the later 
Levitical redaction of the Law, came from the closer 
contact of the Babylonian captivity.§ 

We can accept no other conclusion, therefore, than 
tbla: That the coem uy and early legenda of the 
Bible originated in Ba ionia or Chaldea, and were 
borrowed thence and agh Assyria by tha He- 
brew writers. The Chaldean Bel or called 
“the father of all the gods,” is identical with Kl, the 
early deity of the Hebrews. In the inscriptions he 
4e sometimes called Bel Sadi; literally, “a moun- 
taln,” or “e rock,“ which corresponds with the He- 
e El Shaddal, a name indicative of strength and 

t. 

‘he desert of Sin and Mount Sinat, renowned in 
the story of the wilderness wanderings of Moses and 
hie people, derive their names from Sin, the moon- 
X. haldean mythology. Tubal-cain, named in 

ais as the frat worker In metals, is identical with 
the Chaldean Bil kan and the Greek Vulcan, the 
god of gorges and smiths. The word ‘‘cherud,” 
used In the writings of the Old Testament, is 
not of Hebrew but of Aryan origin, and entered the 
Hebrew literature through Babylonia. 

As the Idubar legends are traceable to a solar 
myth, so also the creation legend probably grew out 
of a mythical representation of the dawn of 
WoO: taa darkening of night yields palora Pa moi 

wilight, making ev ng gradually distin- 

Cie while the animals first make themselves 

and seen, until at laat man comes forth to pur- 

The ce given to the moon 

dean version thus marks it 

2 earlier and purer form of thia legend of the 
awn. 

In the story of Cain and Abel wa have still an- 
other legend, the purpose being simply to describe 
that period in social evolution when the shephard- 
nomad was compelled to give way before the hus- 
bandman, the representative of a higher civilization, 
The Hebrews, having hardly emerged from the no- 
madic condition, represented thia social era as a 
tragedy and the conquering husbandman as the first 
murderer. The word Cain means galued.“ indicat- 
ing the successefal reault of his competition, while 
the word Abel means evanescence,“ thus fitly de- 
scribing the instability of a nomad population. 

It is well known that sa the early races of man- 
kind outgrew the lower forma of ancestor-worship 
and fetichlem, the first objecta of wonder and wor- 
ship were the broad expanse of the hesvens, the sun, 
the moon, and the stars. Imagination traced in the 
midnight skies the figures of the constellations, peo- 
pling the visible heavens with gode and goddesses, 
translated heroes, and the forms of various animals. 
To account for them, and for the movements of the 


bat how pitifal is that 
reason which requires ©. om to-day to aecopt 
these aa the facts of history and selence! 
Very ul are some of these old stories with 
their whisperings of truth, when we are 
fearlessly to interrogate them and to appropriate 
their real meanings, Because the Hebrew writers 
dressed up their carly religion in these second-hand 
legends of the Pentateuch, we should not therefore 
hasten wholly tocondemn them. These stories were 
the inheritance of Abraham as well as of the Baby- 


*Histery of the Religion of Israel. By Dr. Abram Kuesen. 

{Tract “Sanhedrin”—Babylonian Talmud. 

LNineveh and Babylon. By Austin H. Layara, M.P. 

§Prof. Max Müller pronounces the ancient Babylonian 
language to be “closely allied" to the Hebrew: a “cog- 
nate, and in some respecta more primitive,” tongue 
Science Of Religion, p. 9. 

i The Bible for Learners. By Dr, Oort. 
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lonlans; the Jews had as much right to appropriate 
them as the Assyrians. 

Shonld we not be thankfol that the old notion 
that God once had a chosen people,” to whom he 
made a special and exclusive revelation while all the 
rest of the world was left in darkness, ia no longer 
tenable? Every advance in sclence and critical 
Scholarship and civilization helps to demonstrate 
the truth that no part of the universe has ever been 
neglected by the aver-working Power that makes for 
deauty order and righteousness; whose con- 
stant method of evolutlon ls revealed slike In the de- 
velopment of a world ont of the primitive fire-mist 
and in the growth of the literature, religion, and 
civilization of a people. The Bible will be more in- 
teresting and more useful, and not leas, when it fs 
seen clearly that it isa y human literary product, 
the natural revelation, in common with the loftler lit- 
erature of all the world, of God in man, rather than 
the supernatural revelation of God fo man. 

We may not, therefore, worship it as a fetich, or 

{t with superstitious veneration; but stady 
it rather, because it is purely natural and human; 
because many streams of life have converged to 
swell its tide of religious progress and development; 
because Chaldea, Egypt, Persia, and Greece have all 
contributed to form ita literature. So 2 we 
shall read between the lines a charity, a 
broader conception of the brotherhood of man, t 
it la possible to derive from the past interpretations 
of an exclusive supernaturallam. 

Reading in thia spirit, in the sunlight of reason 
and critical investigation are dissipated not only the 
waters of a mythical deluge,“ bat also those darker 
waters of superstition which have thelr fountain In 
the current Interpretation of the Bible stories of the 
fall of man and the total deprayity of human nat- 
ure. Traced alike to thelr source in these anclent 
Chaldean mythe, it ia a monstrous anomaly of un- 
reason that they should longer rast like an Incubus 
upon ae religion, the hopes, and the aspirations of 


Nor is it posalble that in discovering the genesis 
and determining the character of these anclent myths, 
we should destroy anything that ie really good or 
helpful in the Bible writings. Truth only ls saving; 
faleehood—error—is always destractive, both to the 
intellectual and to the moral nature of man. Seek- 
ing the truth, therefore, In all sincerity, and without 
preconceptions, we cannot err If we test all things 
thoroughly, and hold fast to that which is good.” 


BOSTON CO-OPERATIVE STORE. 


The first annual meeting of the shareholders of the 
Boston Codperative Store waa held in Stacy Hal! last 
evening, June 19. The Hon. Josiah Quincy, who pre- 
sided, made à short address. He congratulated the 
poria on the position of the en The ea 
tal stock had been all paid In and the store open: 
The number of customers who were not mambers 
had far exceeded the ion of the managers, 
and it only needed that the members should patron- 
ize their own store to render success certain. After 
explaining the system on which the store is run, Mr. 
Quincy : The members of your association new 
represent five hundred, and will soon, probably, ome 
thousand families. The united custom of these 
would be a great object to dealers. By dealing 
through the store, the purchaser can thus secure a con- 
mission. For instance, a milk dealer, to obtain the 
custom of such a store, will sell milk at the usual price 
of six cents, and agree, on presenting his bill at the store 
for payment, to receive bat five, thas in fact giving 
the customer, through the store, a reduction of a cant 
aquart. A similar arrangement can be made with 
dealers in coal, provisions, boots and shoes, clothing, 
and, in fact, with retail dealers in all branches. 
Alter speaking of the benefits of coöperation, he said: 
How can ite advantages be most effectively ex- 
tended? The alature at the last session author- 
ized such ons to bold a capital of $100,000. 
To enable the very poorest to avall 
banefits it is proposed to adopt the custom to 
allow any one, on depositing a small aum, say twenty- 
five or fifty cents, to have full dividenda on his 
purchases, which are carried to his credit, but not 
pala until they amount to $4, when a share In issued. 

Boston codperative store is now In æ position 
5 ey —— —— 
asa or or by 4s 68. 
Te establish a branch store it would be necessary 
that four or flye hundred shares, at $4 each, should 
be taken by a sufficient number of to insure 
a regsonable amount of custom. en established, 
the new shareholders would have the same profits as 
the old. Charitably disposed persons can benefit the 
—— lip thes $ E ap ruam stoma 

at these stores. Every 
tan peas forthe larger 7 ol goods Hoje crea 
per cent. of e to the buyer, and the grea 

tee pwr: eit, pf the dividends. Thi 

facto our large manufacturing towns, 

— * formation of such stores, will In 
a considerable degree compenents for the reduction of 
wages they have been compelled to make, by reducing 


the cost of the necessaries of life. Your organization 
bas already produced much good. Applications for 
parts of the 


pae ew have been recaived from 
States. Probably more than fifty stores have 
been, or soon will be, opened in consequence of your 
example, and this most comprehensive scheme of 
benevolence, resting on self-help and material aseist- 
ance, become general throughout the land. Boston 
Advertiser, June 20. 


»The story as Ulustrative of solar mythology may have 
gathered around, and intermingled with, the tradition of 
xome local ‘(Mill River“ disaster in the Euphrates valley. 
The probability ir, however, that there are absolutely no 
historical elements traceable in It. 


themselves of ite- 


* * 
Communications. 
THE CHURCH AND EBUCATION 
FRANCE. 


Mr. Theodore Stanton, son of Mrs, Elizabeth O 
Stanton, in an essay on Edacation in Franca, 
before the alumni of Cornell University during the 
recent Commencement week at Ithaca, apesks as fol- 
lows of the influence of the Church on the public 
e ten ee tangh t th 

“Per 0 esson t us o 0 
United States by a study of the educational system 
of France ls the ineffable danger to sound education 
arising from the unfon of church and school, from 
the Intrusion of sectarianism on the public schools. 

„Let us see what footing the Charch—and more 
— the Catholic Church—has in the State 

ools of France. A leading educator of France, 
0 of Guizot’s law of 1883, which laid the 
foundation of the French primary-school system, 
says: ‘The first object of primary ins on is 
moral and religious. In virtue of thie opinion, sc- 
cepted by all subsequent laws and falthfully ob- 
served under every régime, religion, in France, has 
always formed a part of the instraction in the pri- 
mary schools.“ The Academic Oonncil of the Acad- 
emy of Paris, in recommending, during the empire, 
a liat of books to the teachers of the department, for 
use in the primary schools, gives the titles of not 
less than elghteen books on religious subjects, most 
of them lives of Christ, and ons of them from the 
pen of that bigoted fugleman of Rome, the late 

Ishop Dupanloup. In the list of historical works, 
ten are on sacred history, and one of them is written 
by Cardinal de Bonnechose. In the Superior Council 
for 1878—the great State board of education—I find 
the names of two Catholic cardinals, two Catholic 
bishops, and two minor Catholic lates, two Prot- 
estant ministers and a Jewish In the Aca- 
demic Councile—and there la one for each of the 
seventeen academies—are three or four Catholic dlg- 
ultarles and often s Protestant minister and a Jewle 
rabbi. The Departmental Counells—and there is 
one for each of the ninety departments—have about 
the same number of ecclesiastical members. In the 
primary schools, a figure of the crucified Ohriet is 
always before the eyes of the children, and the cat- 
echism and sacred his are among the regular 
studies. In the lycenms the students are also drilled 
on sacred history, y written in Latin. 

„Thus we see what a hold the Church, and espè- 
cially the Romish Church, has on the State — 
of France. Yet from the very beginning, the Church 
has used its power, not to build up the State schools, 
bwt to pull them down. It has pean a virus which 
has ever threatened the system with death, a danger- 
ous foe within the camp, a sworn enemy uf sound 
os secret plotter against the University of 
France. Even since the State, listening to the clams 
elble nts of the Catholics against Its monop- 
oly of Instruction, has yielded to their demands and 
recognized the principle of liberty in teaching,—the 
Church atill pronounces the State schoola the curse 
of France, and po to work to bulld up a system of 
its own, with the secret hope of eventually under- 

the State system. 

“And now the liberals, the republicans of France, 
perceiving too late the primal error of ever admitting 
the Church into the State system, are endeavoring to 
root it out and to make the State schools entirely 
of all Church influence. This is the alm of M. Jules 
Ferry’s educational bill, now befare the Chamber of 
Deputies, which the Catholics of France, with the 
* of Alx at thelr head, are to-day fighting tooth 
an 


nall, 

“What a lesson should this be to America never 
to suffer any religious denomination to intrench 
itself within the portals of our public schools, and 
how it should strangthen the hearts of us of Cornell 
to battle on more vigorously than ever before, to 
drive out from our universities, where it has too long 
held sway, this same deadly foe of a broad and honest 


IN . 


education.” 


—— — 
THE “CONSENSUS OF THE OOMPETENT.” 


EDITOR INopRX:— 

I cannot discern any ultimate or practical differ- 
ence between an ‘‘Individualist’’ anda ‘‘Consensus-of- 
eggs gen ee I cannot see how any one seek- 
ing to do right, no matter what he calis himself or 
what others call him, can avold in any case judging 
for himself; nor yet how he can at the same time 
avoid trying to act according to the “Consensus of 
the Competent.“ To say that an “‘Individualist’’ is 
endeavoring to do right when he Is doing that which 
he knows Is disapproved by the judgment of those 
whose competence of judging he recognizes ob- 
viously involves an absurdity, On the other hand, 
could Mr. Abbot himself do what his own judg- 
ment and conscience disapproved, and yet clalm that 
he had done right? For sup he interposed the 
plea that he had acted in obedience to the Consen- 
eus of the Competent, what would he answer when 
asked why, of all others, he took those to be the 
“competent” whose consensus“ opposed his judg- 
ment and outraged his conscience? 

No one who desires hl own private judgment“ 
to be trustworthy will fall of making the general 
jad t of the wisest, eo far as he can, a factor in 
Ita formation and criterion of Its correctness; at the 
same time, the person who alms to have his conduct 
conform In any degree to the Consensus of the 
Competent’ will, in every Instance, have to exercise 
and depend upon hie own private judgment” for 
determining who are the competent“ and what ta 
their consenaus, —the very questions in every case 
that cause all the difficulty. 


I am further than Mr. Abbot himself, perhaps, 
from being an Indlvidualist,“ if to be one is to ig- 
nore or undervalue public sentiment. For I not 


only hold (as I understand bim to do) that ascer- 


tained public sentiment is the highest test in mor- 
als, but I hold (as I don't exactly understand him 
to do) that public sentiment makes all the morality 
there is, Nevertheless, as I also belleve that one's 
primary and ultimate reliance mast be upon his own 
private judgment (and that nothing can ever take 
precedence of it), it is allowable, perhaps, for mo to 
reply to the ad rem question Mr. Abbot so pointedly 
puts to any Individnalist,” viz.: “Did not Freeman, 
on your own principle, have an undoubted right to 
murder hie child in obedience to his own private 
judgment in morals P’ 

As murder is always the wrongful killing of a 
human being, Mr. Abbot's question le such à one 
that an answer thereto, If as categorical as the ques- 
tion itself, fs bound to be in the negative or else con- 
stitute the absurdity there is in affirming that Free- 
man rightfully did wrong. Assuming, however, that 
Mr, Abbot’s using the word murder“ rather than 
„il was a mere inadvertence (which my perfect 
confidence in his fairness warrants me in ass , 
—my answer to his question Is that Freeman’s right 
only extended to the free exercise of “his own pri- 
vate judgment,“ and that, like the reet of us in eve) 
matter, he had to exercise It at his own ate b 
Which peril, not the gullt of the ble error he 
fell Into, was no greater than it would have been had 
he been doing his best to be guided by the “Con- 
sensus of the Competent”; supposing, indeed, as 
M yl strangely does, that he really was not 

yit 

By the way, Mr. Abbot’s answer to Mr, Wright's 
clear showing that Freeman did act in obedience to 
what he took (or mistook) to be he Consensus of 
the Competent“ was not, it seems to me, precisely 
point-blank with the target (and this was one of the 
cases wherein ‘‘s mise ls as good as a mile’), 

He cited the assertion of Freeman himself, that 
the latter acted in killing his child upon his “‘con- 
scientlous comvictions.” But I submit that Free- 
man will have to declare that hie ‘‘consclentious 
convictions” In the case were not in unison with and 
produced by the Consensus“ (contained in his Bible 
and proclaimed in his church) of those (to wit, the 
writers of the Bible legends and his guldes ecclesias- 
tical) whom he to be the 9 
before his testimony can help the case Mr. Abbot la 
tryiag to sustain. 


jevance, Téepects 
“Freeman case” that Mr. Abbot tales any sccount 
of Pals ug, from the burden both of his question 
and hia replication 9 Wright's answer thereto) 
ie not that Freeman killed his own child, bat it is 
that in doing so he acted ( Mr. Abbot 1 pane 
In obedience to his own private judgment in mor- 
als.“ If he had acted in obedience to“ som 

or other else, he might have “had an undon 
right to murder [slay] his own child’’—seems to be 
implied ; as rodoh im would har- 
monize imperfectly with dicta in other of Mr, Ab- 
bot’s writings, it would be highly interesting to know 
what his dicta ia upon such a supposition, —whether 
he would maintain that there was no right anywhere 
either in esse or posse that could, in any contingeocy, 
have accroed to Freeman over the life of his inno- 
cent child, or whether he admits that if pablle sen- 
timent and law had been similar in Massachusetts 
to what they were lu ancient Rome, Sparta, and 
some other communities, Freeman might have had 
such right. 

And if Mr, Abbot or any one, whether an Tadl- 
vidualist” or a ‘“Consensus-of-the-Competent’’-tst, 
will maintain that Freeman’s killing of his child 
was immoral for any other reason than that it ls ex- 
ecrated by society (just as It is criminal because con- 
demned by the State), and will assert that public 
sentiment, not the statutes of Massachusetts or of 
ancient Rome or Laconia, or of any other commu- 
nity, had not nor ever have had anything to do with 
the inherent and ultimate right and wrong of a man’s 
destroying his offspring; and that there fe something 
above evanescent public sentiment and changeable 
human laws to be appealed to in such case,—I 
that he in the flrat place will point out what 
where that something le; in the second place, show 
that that something was not precisely what Free- 
man did s to; and thirdly, show that Freeman 
did not ve therefrom an assurance as real as he 
himself is confidant of, that he not only had an un- 
doubted right, but that It was his bounden duty, to 
kill his own innocent, loving, and dearly beloved 
child! Traly yours, S. J. MATTHEWS. 

MONTICELLO, Ark., June 21, 1879. 


You CAN JUDGE of hla condition by the following: 
“T shay, my frien’, can you tell me where the other 
side of the street ie?’ ‘Certainly. Just across the 
way. Why do you ask?” Why, because a minute 
ago I asked another feller the same thing, and (hic) 
he said this was the other side of the street.“ 


“How MANY ODS make a furlong?” asked è 
father of his son, a fast urchin, as he came home 
from school. Well, I don’t know,” was the reply 
of young hopeful; but I fancy you'd think one rod 
made au acher ff you got such a tanning as I did 
from old Scroggins this afternoon,” 


AN AGENT who had sold a Dutchman some goods 
was to deliver them at the residence of the purchaser, 
The Dutchman gave him the following directions: 
“You shovst goes behind de church; den you turns 
up de right for awhile till you come to a house with 
a big bog in the yard. Dot's me.” 
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FETISH WORSHIP. 


— 


BY THEODORE HOFFEBICHTER. 


(Translated from the German by HELEN T. CLARK.) 


Fetishiam has been boa chiefly from the 
simple bare of Nature, e word fetish“ is 
Portuguese ("fe 
tres- trunk.“ Fetleso“ la derived from the Portu- 

ese “‘faticaria,” or "the power of magic.” A 
arge proportion of the African and Indian tribes 
are to-day given to fetieh-worship. 

The principal distinotion between simple Nature- 
worship and fetishism lies in the fact that in the 
former the natural object is recognized involuntarily 
as the superior power, in the latter the ition 
ias voluntary. Each chooses his own fetish, while in 
simple Nature-worship the natural object compels 
mankind by {ts own manifest power. 

Fetishism ia the first step towards a mythology. 
With it begins the endowment of natural objects 
with human attributes and personalities, an 
makes his gods in his own [mage whenever be as- 
cribes to natural objects human thoughts, senss- 
tions, desires, and actions, and finally the human 
form itself, and ways of life. 

This deifying of natural objecta la fetishism. The 
fetish-worshipper presupposes in the fetish he has 
chosen the power of warding evil from him, and of 
bestowing fortune or happiness; in other words, he 
attributes to the object a sympathetic feeling such as 
he has for his fellow-beings. He luvents for it a 
disposition like that found in man, but ascribes to 
it the power of manifesting this sympathy In a mar- 
vellous degree and manner. 

Fetishiam is the first presentiment of the higher 
significance of the human soul, which is capable of 
making Nature subservient to itself, of turning the 
forces of Nature to its own account. Moreover, be- 
cause it is the first dim presentiment,—not an intél- 
ligent recognition, not a rational knowledge, —men 
lose themselves in a by-path which has been porten- 
tous of the future unfolding of the whole religious 
life of humanity; for this once-trod way ls not again 
abandoned, but farther pursued, and leads contin- 
ually deeper into error, 

e feeling dawns in man that he must bring 
himself into determinate relation with Nature, upon 
whom he feels so dependent; that Nature ahoald 
not be so aloof from him as in the simple form of 
. but must be made serviceable to 

m. 
He is not yet conscious, however, that it la his 
privilege to bend her powers to his needs and 
aims; 80 he transfers his own capabilities to some 
one special object which he finds occasion to ad- 
mire, and out of this object he creates his Idol. 

In fetishism, Nature ceases to be mere Nature; 
she takes on a foreign quality, and becomes also 
spirit—spirit as it is peculiar to man. 

To the fetish-worshipper, moreover, the entira 
realm of Nature seems 1 powerful, and vener- 
able. If he yet selects therefrom single objects to 
which he offers his worship, we there recognize 
the earliest atirrings of the freedom of the human 
soul, Man takes upon himself the right to deter- 
mine, through his own choice and on, what 
shall be the object of his veneration. à 
choosing, however, another need of the 


f g makes its presence known by a 
a leaning towards the mperior power, 

to draw near to it in a tender relation. 
tish-worshi takes his chosen fetish into 
house or hut, and holds the most confidential In- 
with it, He talks and complains to it, Im- 
parts to it his desires, seta food and drink before it 
win its favor, thanka it when he believes it has 
halped him, washes and decorates it, and even lets 
the ey! go so far as to abuse and cudgel his 
idol, and st last casts it out of his hut when he con- 
aiders that it has failed to perform lta obligations to 
him. In place of the rejected fetish another is im- 
mediately chosen. Ths savage behaves to hie fetish 
wholly according to his own will and caprice. A 
momentary fancy, a dream, an accident, determines 

his choice. 

A Caffro, In breaking a plece from the anchor of a 
stranded vessel, lost hie life. The inhabitants of 
the place afterwards ascribed to the anchor a anpe- 
rior power, and greeted it obeequiously in passing, in 
order to avert ite anger from themselves. Stones, 
logs, stakes, stumps, skins of beasts, skulla and other 
bones, such as horns, teeth, feathers, and other parts 
of animals, are in common use as fetishes. But not 
only the parts of dead animals, but also living anl- 
male and plants and even stars, are thus honored. 
A tribe on the laland of Sumatra choose their fetishes 
thus: each one selecta the object upon which his 
glance first falls on waking in the morning, so that 
each day he might have a new protecting spirit. 
Many Africans provide a collection of fettahes. An 
African traveller found in one hut more than twenty 
thousand. Sometimes the savage marks his fetish 
by an outward sign to distinguish it from things pro- 
fane. He ornaments it with feathers, egg-shells, 
entralls, rags, etc. The attempt is frequently made 
to give the fetish the human semblance, when the 
either palnt stones or logs with eyes, nose, sni 
mouth, or, In a clumsy fashion, carve a human figure 
out of a stick of wood. We bave then the strict 
tidol-figure” (Greek eldelon“; German Bild“). 

Where fetishism oe, still further, each Indl- 
vidual has not only special fetish, but every com- 
munity, district, and family. The community-fetish 
has to do nuly with general concerns, the family- 
fetiuh only with family affalrs. Community-fetishes 
are sometimes exchanged, though more rarely than 
family ones. Wars are even entered upon in order 


tisso”), and signifies ‘‘s magic log or 


to seiza a more potent fetish from a neighboring | 


district. Famlly-fetishes are mostly kept conceal 

in the forest, accessible only to the priest, who makes 
known thelr commands. It is not even allowable 
for their names to be spoken. Traces of fetish-wor- 
ship have been retained in more develo forms of 
religion. The robbery which Rahel“ committed 
upon the Idols of his fathers that he might not suffer 
from their curses, the Ark of the Covenant“ which 
the Ierasiites carried with them Into battle, the 
stone which Jacob raised up at Bethel In memory of 
his dream, like the holy black stone in the Kaaba, 
the chief temple at Mecca, and many others, savor 
of fetishism. Even to-day in the midst of cultivated 
peoples, fetishes and idols are worshipped.—Mulwau- 

Freidenker.“ 5 


EVILS OF COMPETITION. 


Competition is the best security for cheapness, but 
by no means a security for quality. In former times, 
whan producers and consumers were less numerous, 


‘It was a security for both. The market was not 


large enough nor the means of publicity sufficient to 
enable a dealer to make a fortune by continually at- 
tracting new customers: his success depended on his 
retaining those he had; and when a dealer furnished 
‘ood clean or when he did not, the fact was soon 
sat to those whom It concerned, and he acquired 
a character for honest or dishonest deal of more 
importance to him than the gain that would be made 
by cheating casual purchasers. But on the great 
scale of modera transactions, with the great multi- 
lication of tition and the immense incresse 
k the quantity of business competed for, dealers are 
so little dependent on permanent customers that 
character is much leas essential to them, while there 
ia also far lese certainty of their obtaining the char- 
acter they deserve. d low prices which a trades- 
man advertises are known to a thousand for one 
who has discovered for himeelf, or learned from oth- 
ers, that the bad quality of the goods la more than 
an equivalent for their cheapness; while at the same 
time the much greater fortanes now made by some 
dealers excite the —— of all, and the greed of 
rapid gain substitutes itself for the modest desire to 
make a living by their business. In this manner, as 
wealth incresses and prizes seem to be within 
reach, more and mors of a gambling spirit ts intro- 
duced Into commerce; and when this prevatle not 
only are the simplest maxims of produce dilere- 
garded, but all, even the most perilous, forms of 
cuniary Improblty receive a terrible stimalns, T 
ia the meaning of what is called the intensity of 
modern competition. It Ie further to be mentioned 
that when thie Intenslty has reached a certain height, 
and when a portion of the producers of an article or 
the dealers in it have resorted to any of the modes 
of fraud, such as adulteration, giving short measure, 
etc., of the increase of which there is now so much 
complaint, the temptation Is immense on those to 
adopt the fraudulent practices who would not have 
originated: them; for the public are aware of the low 
prices fallaciously produced by the frauds, but do 
not find out at first, if ever, that the article ie not 
worth the lower price, and they will not goon paying 
a higher price for a better article, and the honest 
dealer 2 at aterrible disadvantage. Thus the 
frauds, began by a few, become customs of the 
and the morality of the trading classes is more an 
2 Jahn Stuart MUL, Chapters on 


JEWS IN PUBLIC S0HOOLE. 


We ap the following good account of Jewish chil- 
dren: “A look upon the roll of pupils of the San 
Franclsco public schools who have graduated with 
dstinction from thelr respective classes at onca 
places the Jewish children of thia city in an enviable 
position. ‘Jewish children,’ says the Hebrew, ‘fig- 
ure prominently among the e who have re 
ceived the highest percentage of credits while pass- 
ing the examination, and thereby shown themselves 
posseased of n talents and diligence. In 
many instances, the number of Jewish pupils who 
have graduated with distinction from our public 
schools ls so large. that it appears out of every pro- 
portion to the number of Jewish children atten — 
these lnetitutlons, which, after all, ia but very lim! 
when compared with that of other denominations. 
On the list of seventy graduates from the South Cos- 
mopolitan Grammar School, for axample, which has 
been compiled by taking the five pupils from each 
class who have recelved the teri percen „ no 
leas than fifty-four Jewish children are to be found, 
or more than seventy-five per cent. of the entire 
number. A like spectacle, or at least one very near 
to It, can be witnessed in quite a number of our pub- 
lic schools. This, certalnly, tends to prove that the 
Jewish school-children of San Francisco keep up the 
reputation of learning and intelligence for which 
thelr race is noted.“ 


———7ü46 


Tae SIMPLEST THING In THE Wong p. — That 
Venus,“ said a critic severely, is a pretty poor plece 
of work.” It Is very easy for you to say so,“ Baye a 
friend of the artist; still a man has got to have some 
acquaintance with art before he can sculp a statue 
like that.“ Oh, bosh, as Mr. Raskin says. Sculpt- 
ure, po ee, Is the simplest thing in the world, 

ou have to do is to take a big chunk of marble aud a 

er and chisel,make ap your mind what you 

are about to create and chip off all the marble you 
don’t want.“ - Paria Gaulots, 


A CLERGYMAN recently aroused his sleepy andi- 
ence by asserting in the most positive manner that, 
notwithstanding the hard times, the wages of sin 
have not been cut down one lata, 


FOREIGN. 


A MONUMENT to Boccacclo was unveiled on the 
22d ult. at Certaldo, Italy. 

THe govsk at Newtown, Montgomeryshire, In 
which Robert Owen was born is advertised to be 
sold by public auction on Wednesday, July 2d. The 
house le s large and substantial one, and ie altuated 


in the principal street of the town.—Watlonal Re- 
Former. 


THE SABBATH ALLIANCE of Scotland are re 

to have received several anube while endeavoring to 
secure a more rigid observance of Sunday. Thelr 
appeal to the board of directors of the Caledonian 
Company was answered by the chairman as follows: 
f e respecting conscientious convictions, I cannot 
admit that the soclety yon represent have any right 
to catechise me and my management of this tallway, 
and you must excuse me for declining correspon- 
dence on the subject.” 


From NEW ZEALAND papers brought by the last 
mail we learn that Mr. Oharles Bright, a talented 
and earnest freethonght exponent, has been making 
a successful lecturing tour under the auspices of the 
pf generale, Freon age rear of Dunedin. e reports 
of two ses delivered by Mr. Bright in Marl- 
borough show that he is in all respects qualified for 
the trust reposed in him, It ts certain that Mr. 
Bright’s calm logic and appeals to reason are doing 
much to banish superstition at the other end of the 
world, and we hope to hear further news of his suc- 
ce. National Reformer. 

E. J. Reep, M. P., who has just returned from 
Japan, writes to the Times: My visit to the country 
has convinced me that the Christian religion is net 
making the progress there which other European 
systems are making, and that there are reasons why 
its progrees will continue to be very slow indeed for 
pan yess to ponin, ding ralig adds 1 ee 
ca of great impen ous ges apan 
is to be fonnd in the fact that the temples are already 
the scenes of extremely free diecussions between the 
priests and the poore: A discussion which took 
place in August last at the temple of Sbin-kal-zhi, 
at Shinagawa, Tokio, during u discourse by a priest 
on ‘Infinite Vision,’ furnished an illustration of 
ruphed sed seoshaxamtiog’ the pesusher, coer of thoes 

and cross-exam. r] ono o 
saying, All that the priesthood affirms on the subject 
of heaven and hell Is a mere fabrication.’ ” 

WHY, IN THE name of Fortune, do the clergy of 
the Church of England desire to interfere with Sun- 
day amusements? The workingman, we mean the 
diligent tradesman who works In shop or mapufac- 
tory honestly from Monday morning until Saturday 
night, takes off his harness at the end of the week, as 
an omnibus horse does, for rest and recreation. Is 
he to be groomed and wiped down simply to be 
driven Into a pisa of worship which ls irksome or 


depressing to him? Some of the see-saw and dron- 
ing sermons now preached by yoong nr who 
have no more heart in their work n es, 


urs really below the Intelligence of the workingman: 
22 might have done for the old round frock da 
of the wretched laborer, who could look up in the 
spirit of Goldsmith's villager, when he, 

‘gazed, and still the wonder grew, That one sm 
head could carry all he knew.“ Bat we are growing 
thoughtful now. At the meeting of the Southsea 
Pier Company we find some expressions of dissent 
among the directors at the attempt made to atop the 
playing of the band on a Sunday. It was that 
the clergy had made thie ohjectlon; but, happily, the 
directors, who are men of business and discernment, 
overruled the frivolous t, and the band will 
play. We shall be glad when the time comes to open 
all healthy and moral places of amusement on 
Sundays.— West Susser Gazette. 


JESTINGS. 


Ir 18 VERY dangerous to make up your judgment 
ae a young lady's weight dy measuring her 
B 


Tse “LrrrLE CHRISTIAN” calls kicking chairs 
and door-slamming wooden swearing,” and says it 
is just as bad as the real thing. 

WHAT A FEELING of relief comes over a woman as 
she enters a church and discovers that her bors 
wife has the same feather on her spring hat that she 
wore last season.— Marathon Independent, 

LITTLE ANDY has got to the head of his class at 
last. I hope you will ose there now,“ says his 
father. Oh no, I don’t think I will, pa,” says the 
thonghtfal boy; I might get too proad,”’ 

PHILADELPHIA Chrontcle-Herald: No, darling,“ 
said the undertaker to his wife, “I can’t afford to 
give you a silk dress at present, Just walt a few 
weeks til) green apples are In the market,” 

A PARISHIONER of a Berkshire pastor was asked 
what the color of the pastor’s eyes was. He didn’t 
really know, for,“ he sald, when he prays his eyes 
aro shat, and when he preaches I generally ahut 
mine. : 

LANDLADY: How shall I make out the bill for 
this artis’ in the parlor, Joho? Shall I call him 
“Mr.” or „Eaquire“ ? Landlord: Oh, you may write 
him “Esquire,” and charge him alf a so 
try.—London Punch. 

Tom Hoon, the post, was angling one day in Love 
Harbor and caught a cuttle-fish. Unaware that it 
was what would now be called by the frivolous an 
“ink-s! „ he “laid bold of it to unhook It, and re- 
ceived ita full jet d'eau in his faca”! Being asked 
what he bad on his line, he replied, “that he did not 
know exactly, but thought he had caught a young 
garden engine.” a 


’ 
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No. 1—Truths for the Times, by F. E. 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Affirmations” 
and Modern Principles.” ME. OHARLES 
DARWIN, author of “The Origin of Bye- 
oies,” says, in alotter to tho editor not orig- 
mally Intended for publication, but subse- 
quently authorized to be need: “I have now 
read *TRvrHs ror TEE Tress,’ and I admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almostevery word.“ New Edition. Price 
10 centa; 13 copies $1.00, 


No. 4. — Fear of the Living Ged, by 0. 
B.Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
soter of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him tast are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Bdi- 
tion. Price 5 cents; 12 copies 60 cents, 


No. . -Leeture on the Bible, by the Rev. 
Charlies Voysey, of England, is an over- 
whelming demonstration of the Imperfeo- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testaments. New Edition. 
Price 10 centa; 12 copies $1.00. 


No.4—Ohristian Propagandiam, by F. 
E. Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 
costliness, and inefficiency of the System 
of Foreign Missions. Mull of Figures, Fucts, 
and Interesting Extracts, Price 10 cents; 
12 copies 61.00. 


No. 6—“God in the Constitution, “ by 
Bev. Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
ed States Constitution. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies 1.00. 

No. 8.— % he Sabbath, “ by Parker Pills- 
bury, denounces Sabbatsrian superstition. 
New Edition. Price 10 cents; 13 copies 
$1.00. 


No. 7.—- Compulsory Education,” by 
F. E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
Btate to ensure it an education. Price & 
contas; 19 copies 50 cents. 


No. -The Present Heaven, by 0. B. 
Frothingham, treats of a subject that in- 
terests everybody. New Edition. Price 8 
cents; 18 copies 50 conta. 


No. aT Christian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous charac- 
ter of the ateempt to interpolate the Evan- 
gelical Christian Creed in the U. B. Comsti- 
tation. Price 6 cents; 13 copies 66 cents, 


No. 18.— The Impeachment of Ohristi- 
anity, by F. E. Abbot. Fifth Ten Thou- 
sand. Seni for free distribution fo any ons 
who will Mstribute it, im packages of from 
fave to ona hundred coples. 


No. 11.—The God of Science, by F. E. Ab- 
bot, attempts to show the real influence of 
modern science upon the idea of God. 
Price 10 cents; 13 copice 51.00. 


No. MI Romanism Real Christian- 
ity? Twoessays by Francis W. Newman 
and F. P. Abbot. Price 10 cents; 19 copies 
$1.00. 

No.13,—Om the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prot. F. W. Nowman, of England, analyzes 
the Christian conception of Heaven. Price 
d cents; 13 copies 60 cents. 


No. 14.—A Study of Religion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion is incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that a new conception 
of it, based on the Law of Evolntion, oon- 
siatent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and independent even of belief in God, la 
the necessary condition of the perpetuity 
of Religion among men. Price 10 cents; 12 


copies $1,00, 


No. 18.—-The Battle of Syracuse. Two 
Essays by Rev. James Freeman Olarke, 
D.D., and F. E. Abbot disonssing the Au- 
thority of Christianity. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies for 61.00. Addresa 
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THE INDEX aims— 


To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion: 

To foster a nobler apirit and quicken s higher 
purpose, both in society and in the imdi- 
vidual: 

To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, ohareocter for creed, cathollaity 
for bigotry, love for hate, humanitariantem 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Belig- 
ion shall take the place of dogmatiam and 
ecclesiasticiam throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall.be the aim of all private and 
public activities. 


In addition to ite general objects, the prac- 
tical object to which THE INDEX is pe. 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTEY, for ths pur- 
pose of securing the more complete nad com- 
sistent secularization of. the political and ed- 
Uoational institutions of the United Buse. 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people. The last 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of theseveral States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the Netional Constitation, 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make a united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organise 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who believes in this movement 
give it direct aid by helping to increases the 
ciroulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 

The publication of a valuable leading pa- 
per or essay of a thoughtful character, in 
each issue, will continue to be ane of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will oom- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known em- 
inont writers who have already done so much 
to give to THE INDEX ita present high 
position, Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracts from valwa- 
dle books and periodicals, and miscellancons 
articles, will also be publiabed; and sue 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as circumstances shall render possible. 


AGENTS. 
Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every oity and town throughout the coun- 
try. The moet liberal terms are offered. 


TERMS. 

The price of THE INDEX is Three Dol- 
lars a your, payable in advance; and 30 
ocenta postage for the year; and at the 
pame rate for shorter periods, All remit- 
tanoss of money must be at the senders risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 
ter, or post-office money order. The same. 
with address in full, must be scoompaniod 
with the money in each case. 


Address THE INDEX, 
No. 381 Washington Street, Boston. 
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M. J. SAVAGE'S NEW NOVEL, 
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Describing in a very interesting way the 
processes of mental evolution by which a 
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Bomal Liberal . 
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THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISI. 


t. We demand that churches aad other 
property shall no longer be exempt from just taxation. 

1. We man’ tat ae Amp) t of chaplains in Con- 
grese, in State Legislatures, 6 navy and militia, and in 
ö „ asylums, and all other institutions supported by 
public money, shall be 3 tinued 

8. We demand that all public ap; sppropriations for educe- 
tional and charitabie tutions of a sectarian character 


shall coase. 
7 re demana bt shall be abolished, and that 
ont a 5 an 
‘hoon use of the Bible in the public schools, w. whether erra 
bly as a text-book or svowedly as a book of 
ip, shall be prohibited. 
s demand that oS appointment, 
— Wee States or b; the Governcrs of various 8 
af all ouas fostiv: and fasts shall w. conse, 
d. We and that the judicial oath in ceurts and 
In all other al simple a the government shall — abol- 
ahad, and that simple ane undar — and pen- 


apt we ary shall be es 
115 “we omand that all laws directly or indirectly enforo- 
ing ae observance of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be re- 


the President of 
tates, 


shall be —— ulremonta of natural morality, 
mal rights, ani and impartial 
* We not only in the Constitutions of the 


Btates aad of the several States, but also in the 
Administration of the same, no privilege 82 

vun aball be conceded to tianity or any other 
oial on; that our entire political system be found- 
et and ad 9 a purely secular basis; and that 


The above is the platform of Tum Impex, so far as the 
editor is — du Er But no aeta porom; — 
no organization ustly or truthfully held respo: 

bie for it withot bi his or — pues — 
NCTA F. ABBOT. 


SIFTINGS, 


Taz CoLoRED RerveEzs Funn of Boston re- 
ported collections a few days since, to the amount 
of $3,882, 

“THe GooD and noble man,“ said Epictetus, 
“does nothing for the sake of appearances, but every- 
thing for the sake of acting well.“ 

Ir 18 WELL, no doubt, to try to kesp on the sunny 
side of life, but some allowance should be made 
when the thermometer ls at the nineties, 

THEBE 18 a rumor that the pushing Frenchman, 
M. de Lesseps, proposes to make Gen. Grant the 
figure-bead of his great canal enterprise. 

CAMBRIDGE has what is called a whittling school 
for boys. We have known boys to excel in that ac- 
complishment without any special instruction. 

“WITING-INK and printing Ink,“ says a German 
poet, are the best weapons to use against the devil; 
they will in time chase him entirely from the world.” 

To ENOW ONE person who is positively to be 
trusted, will do more for a man’s moral nature —yes, 
for his spiritual nature—than all the sermons he 
has ever heard or ever can hear.—George Mac- 
Donald. 

“THERE 18, says a German exchange, “something 
elevating in the solemn tone of the midnight bell. 
Especially if one is atill ten blocks from home, where 
a loving wife is waiting behind the door with a slipper 
in her hand.“ 

A SPIRITUALIST camp-mesting at Neshaminy Falle 
Grove, near Philadelphia, from July 18 to August 
13, will doubtless bring together s great many people. 
Many of the moat distinguished Spiritualists of the 
country, It is expected, will be present. i 

THE Orrawa Herald does not appear to have a 
very high appreciation of missions. This le the way 
it epeake of them: The entire outlay of the Chriat- 
ians of the United States upon foreign missions does 
not exceed $2,000,000 annually, which ls exactly two 
millions thrown away.“ 

Tar IRISR Presbyterian Church appears to be 
rather slow in acquiring modern ideas and ways. 
At its recant assembly at Belfast, it declined to com- 
pile a hymu- book for adoption in worship, by a vote 
of 225 to 157. It also reaffirmed its decision of 1873 
against Instrumental music, and directed its preaby- 
teries to bring the law before offending congregations 
and report at the next assembly. 

A SPIRITED MEETING to consider the colored ex- 
odus was held at the Music Hall in Lynn last week. 
The Hon. J. M. Buffum presided and said that ‘‘if 
the war had settled anything, it was that the unfort- 
unate beings who had been slaves in the South 
should be free forever, and have the same rights and 
privileges which white men enjoy. But we learn 
they are deprived of these liberties... The meeting 
was addressed at length by Gen. Conway. 

THE PUBLIO exercises of the Fourth of July in 
Boston this year were observed with a prayer by a 
Roman Catholic priest and the reading of tha Decla- 
ration of Independence by a colored boy from one of 
the city schools. Now our city fathers are in the 
way of novelties in these matters, we would suggest 
that Mr. Seaver be invited next year to discourse on 
the relation of Thomas Paine to the American Revo- 
lution, or Infidelity to republican liberty on this con- 
tinent., Perhaps the Rev. Mr. Cook would consent 
to “invoke the divine biesaing,’”’ and as to the rest of 
the programme,—well, that can be left to after-con- 
sideration. 

A RATHER remarkable sign of the times was re- 
cently witnessed in Philadelphia It was a union 
(Sunday evening) service of the “Shaare Emeth’’ 
Jewish congregation (Rabbi Sonneschein) and that 
of the Second Baptist Church (Rev. W. W. Boyd) of 
that city, When we recall the outrage and Insult 
which Jews have suffered from Christians, and 


still experience to no small extent from them, 
when we consider also how much money has besn 
foolishly expended for the conversion of Jews to 
Christianity and ls still spent for this purpose, there 
is reason to rejoice in such symptoms as the above of 
a growing common-sense and humanity. 

EARTHQUAKES appear to have become unusually 
frequent of late in some parta of the world. At 
Aachen (Alx la Chapelle) several shocks were felt on 
May 26, soon after 8. P. M., which seemed to proceed 
from west to east. At Idstein (in the Prussian proy- 
ince of Nassau) a violent shock occurred on May N, 
abont one A.M. There was a severe one in Costs 
Rica on the night of May 20. The cathedral and 
many of the principal baildings of San Jose were 
shattered, and much damage was done in other parta 
of the republic, On the 7th Inst. an earthquake of 
short duration was observed at Versailles at 10,55 P. M. 
A telegram from Messina, June 17th, stated that con- 
tinued shocks of earthquake, attributed to the vol- 
canic action of Mount Ttna, had occurred in the 
neighborhood of Santa Venere and Guardla, causing 
serious damage and considerable loss of life, Vesu- 
vins, it is stated, ls showing signs of activity. Dis- 
tinct shocks have been felt at different places in the 
Hebrides, 

Ir I8 INTERESTING to observe how customs and 
manners change. Thie is as noticeable in matters of 
religion as In others, A striking Illustration of this 
is witnessed in the popularity which camp-meetings 
are acquiring among the various sects. It fs not 
many years since they were considered rather an in- 
decorous and vulgar Institution. The Methodists, up 
to that time, were abont the enly denomination who 
had made the practice one of their éstablished usages. 
But one after another, of late years, the other denom- 
inations have begun to feel that auch occasions were 
altogether too enjoyable and sensible to allow their 
Methodist brethren to have the exclusive monopoly 
of them, They have accordingly conquered their 
prejudicea and gone In for these religious jollifications, 
until we hear of camp-meetings of nearly all the 
different orders. Even such unexceptionable and 
proper people as the Unitarians, we notice, have been 
unable to withatand the force of the current in this 
direction. Of course there must always be a certain 
amount of preaching and praying at such times, 
The preachers, poor fellows, are so accustomed to 
such things that they can’t concalve of a programme 
of simple, natural, rustic enjoyment without them, 
and the people seem to consider themselves bound to 
submit to the Infliction, though we conjecture they 
would often rather be plucking the wildflowers and 
checkerberry, clambering over the old logs, meditat- 
ing by the side of the rippling streamlots, watching the 
squirrel, and listening to the bird-eong. If there 
must be formal speaking on euch occasions, let it 
not be of the professionally religious cast. Let 
preachers and people have rest, and both will be 
ail the better for such exercises afterwards. Lf there 
must be public addresses, let them be by eciantists or 
naturalists invited for the purpose. They could in- 
struct and enlighten those present in regard to the 
wonders that are around them, of which most would 
know altogether too little, and would thus impart to 
the occasion a fresh Intellectual zest in addition to 
the rejuvenating physical Influences afforded. Then 
there might be singing, dialogues, and dramatic en- 
tertalnments, and moonlight dances with all neces- 
sary arrangements essential to order and propriety. 
But apart from these comments and suggestions, we 
are gratified In noticing the tendency referred to, It 
ia taking religion out of doors, and subjecting it to 
its vivifying and healthful influences. It ls cultivat- 
ing a closer sympathy and more intimate fellowship 
with Nature, whose teachings often surpase our 
wisest wisdom; even that of the cloisters and the 
schools. 
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bled at Syracuse, October 26 and 27, 

we were delegates, was radicali 

divided into two parties, one favoring total 1 i 
and the other 15 —— to such repeal, of certain laws 
of the United States relating to the circulation of 
obscene literature; and 
Waereas, The whole — was, by the prop- 
osition of the majority and the consent of the minor- 
ty, dropped from the consideration of the present 


1 
Con ; and 

WHEREAS, The subsequent nomination and elec- 
tion of the chief executive officere for the ensuing 
year, igeludl g the President, were made by the ma- 
jority dependent upon their expressed opinion on the 


d The C of the National Liberal 
g sem 
W. 


question which had been thus disposed of, to the sur- 
prise and deep disappointment of the minority; and 
WHEREAS, The minority cannot but this 
action of the majority as a breach of faith and an 
unjust act toward the minority; therefore, 
Resolved, That we, the undersigned, protest nat 
the animus, aims, and results of such proceedings, 


and hereby withdraw from the session of the Con- 
pa; to take such action as we may in the future 
eem advisable. 

Resolved, That we believe that the existing United 
States laws 2 obscenity need to be reformed 
and amend being now in several particulars 
oppressive in the modes of administration and {n the 
n Jet we are in faver of proper laws, by 

tate and National Governments, against the publi- 
cation and circulation of obscene literature, tending 
to corrupt the morals of youth. 

The following names were subscribed to the above 
resolutions :— 
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William Lloyd Garrison- 


A DISOOURSE DELIVERED IN THE FIRST CONGREGATIONAL 
ONURCH, NEW BEOFORD, JUNE 8, AND IN PARKER 
MEMORIAL HALL, NOSTON, JUNF 22, 1879. 


BY WILLIAM J. POTTER. 


For nearly two generations the anti-slavery issue 
has presented the crucial test to Ameriean political 
aud ecclesiastical virtue. From the time of the 
Missouri Compromise to the present day, that issue 
has shaped the politics of the country. It bas been 
the corner-stone on which political parties have been 
built or on which they have been broken; it has di- 
rected legislation; it has Inspired statesmen with 
noble ambitions or been the rock on which they have 
shipwrecked; it has brought the boasted theoretical 
freedom of the press and the platform to its trial 
hour; it has dominated or divided churches; it has 
arraigned the faith of church-members and carried 
their creeds before the judgment-bar of the civilized 
world. This question, indeed, for this period, has 
been the central and controlling issue in American 
history. It has created American history for fifty 
years, 

The man who set that test—the man who, more 
than suy other, threw that disturbing element into 
American politics and religion—has recently gone 
down to his grave. Regarded during the greater 
part of bis career, by the politics and religion of his 
country, a3 only a pestilent and impracticable agita 
tor, he has gone to his grave amidst the praises of 
politicians and the reyerence of pulpits. Beginning 
his career as an obscure printer, with no sids from 
family or wealth or social position, with the enor- 
mous odds of all the forces of Church and State and 
social fashion, against him, he compelled the country 
to hear his plea for justice to the slave, and became 
one of the chief factors in American public life, 
Never himself mingling in political affairs, his hand 
was felt at the central wheel of the political ma- 
chinery of the country. Not a politician, he has 
made and unmade political leaders. Never holding 
nor seeking public office, he bas put men into office 
and withdrawn them from it. Abstaining by princi- 
ple from voting even, there was no man in the nation 
whose ballot was more evident as a public power in 
Congress and the White House. Not daring to risk 
his life lu any Southern State, no Northern man was 
so feared im the South as he. Beginning his life- 
work when not a church would admit his word, he 
has revolutionized the churches of all the Northern 
States. By profession and practice a peace man, 
even a non resistant, the issue he presented culmi- 
nated in one of the most gigantic civil wart that the 
world has known. Denouncing the federal Conati- 
tation and the Union founded upon it as a wicked 
compact to be dissolved and destroyed, he created 


— 
the public sentiment that purged the Constitati 

the evil element and reformed the Union . — 
broken. Opening the conflict single-handed, with- 
out money, in a t,—as the conflict proceeded, 
im ned, mobbed, derided and despised by the 
respectability and wealth of society, d ngh 

the streets by an infuriated crowd of his fellow-citi- 

zens, a bribe offered by a Southern legislature to 

assassins for his head: e lived to see the intellect 

and Conscience of the country converted to his prin- 

ciple, and has gone to his grave respected and hon- 

ored by the great majority of his countrymen and 

crownéd with a world-wide fame. Entering the 

contest when there were two millions of staves in 
the country, increased to four and a half millions 

before the task was finished, he has died and left not 
a bondman in the land. 

Here are the elements of a career of exceptional 
greatness,—of exceptional greatness whether we con- 
sider it in the grandeur of its alm, In the single-eyed 
herojem of ite activities, or in the marvellous: 
of its results; and a career so dramatically kult to- 
gether in all {ts parts by the thread of one cousatent 
principlé as to stand forth in tniqué and superb 
relief in our country’s annals. When the national 
history of the era just closing shall be written,—the 
heroic era of the American any, 
among the giants of the time there will be one can- 
tral and supreme figure,—that of William Lloyd 
Garrison; and only by reference to his preéminent 
and commanding —— can the era with Its great 
events be explained. 

And that which gave Mr. Garrison this preémi- 
nence of position and power was the clearness of 
perception, the singleness of purpose, the self-con- 
secrating earnestness of conviction, with which from 
the firat he grasped the moral idea in the conflict. 
It was the exceptional greatness of his moral nature 
that made the greatness of his character and gave to 
his career that dramatic unity and completeness by 
which it became one of the chlef historic forces of 
the period. There were anti-slavery men and women 
before he appeared. There were movements and 
societies looking towards the abolition of slavery 
before he was born. But not until he came does the 
inhumanity of the slave system seem to have been 
seized and held up before the public conscience;with 
such an all-absorbing and overmasteribr — 
of moral conviction, There were men engaged wi 
him in the anti-slavery struggle who possessed a 
more vatied culture and a richer learning than he; 
many who brought to it a larger experience; some 
who in purely intellectual strength may have been 
his superiors; others who had a more brilliant imag- 
ination or a finer philosophical talent. But among 
them all there wae none who stood in such toni- 
manding attitude by the possession of moral genius, 
It was this that entitled him to his unquestioned 
leadership; this that nerved bis clear and 
intellect to thé mastery of a public mission iu 
he had mighty apes and mighty foes, but no supe- 
rior on either side. The era was fertile in great 
men. But in this one element of moral majesty be 
stood greater than the greatest of them. By virtue 
of thie he towered supreme among his friends aud 
was more than a match for the strongest of his 
enemies. 

The anti-slavery idêa attracted to his side a brill- 
lant array of intellect and culture and moral 
ism. No reform movement had ever more resson to 
be proud of the ability and character of ita sdyo- 
cates, But none took his central place. Wendell 
Phillips brought the resources of his 2 cali- 
ure, the prestige of his family name and wealth, the 
noble enthusiasms of his nature, laid them all upon 
the altar, and became the incomparable orator of the 
anti-slavery platform. Theodore Parker, with & 
master’s blows like Garrison’s own and & 
nature, became the doughty, invincible champion of 
the anti-slavery ideain the pulpit. Charles Sumner 
was ite incorruptible statesman, bearing it with a 
martyr’s fidelity to triumph in the United States Sen- 
ate. John G. Whittier was its poet, singing it in 
ballads and hymns into the hearls of the American 
people. Ralph Waldo Emerson was its meditative, 
scholarly thinker, and naturalized the idea in the 
highest philosophy and literature of the country. 
Jobn Quincy Adams, having filled all the public of- 
fices which his country could give and an honora 
ambition acquire, made it the noblest ambition of 
his life to champion the cause as à rep ve 
the people in Congress, and died with the halo of ite 
coming glory on his brow. Lucretia Mott and Lydis 
Maria Child were among the heroic and saintly 
women who gave of their grace and strength to do- 
mesticate the idea in the stanchest and purest 
homes in the land. Harriet Beecher Stowe sent It 
in the pathos of a matchless story to millions of 
readers all round the globe. John Brown was its 
Old Testament Gideon, fired with a prophet’é 
and impatient to buckle on not only the sword of the 
spirit but the sword of steel, in the righteous work. 

orace Greeley was its able, indomitable editor, car- 
rying the conflict into the arena of the political news- 
paper, Frederick Douglass gathe in his own 
person the wrongs and woese of his enslaved race, 
and through his eloquent lips the slave's own cry 
was heard praying the nation for justice and mercy, 
Abraham Lincoln was the national execative chlef, 
peer among the world’s greatest rulers, who came in 
dve time, when that cry had won a hearing, to guide 
the nation through the irrepressible conflict of arms 
in which the moral conflict had culminated, and to 
sign the immortal proclamation of freedom as the 
ripened result of the struggle. But among all these 


remarkable characters who stand out in suck promi- 
nence in their various positions in this era of 
our national history, and hundreds of whose 


names will be scarcely less honored in the annals of 
the period, Garrison will hold by unquestioned right 
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his central presminent place, head and shoulders 
above them all, aa representing in hia person the dom- 
inant moral power of the crisia. Other great workers 
and leaders, doing vast and valiant service in the 
cause, which none recognized more gratefully or 
generously than he, yet shared some other Interest 
with this, or trusted less exclusively the method of 
moral appeal. To him this was tha one Interest, 
supreme and all-dominating, bending al) his faculties 
of mind and heart and soul and strength to Ite sar- 
vice; and the method of moral appeal was his one 
instrumentality. And thus, in this rare depth and 
intensity and clearness of his moral conviction may 
be found the source of very mach of the inspiration 
eng came to all these sharers and helpers in the 
work, 

In a similar way it was that the great men who 
were his opponents found in him their master. The 
keennese and purity of his moral tion armed 
his uaturally vigorous intellect with an impregnable 
logic, He was the ‘fone man north of Mason and 
Dixon's line,“ sa Mr, Phillips on thie point said the 
other day in that crowning effort of eloquence over 
the dead body of bis friend, ‘‘who was able to con- 
front the logic of Joho C. Calhoun and South Caro- 
lina with an assertion direct and broad enough to 
make an issue and necessitate a conflict of two civill- 


And this Is the lesson of Mr. Garrison's life that 
comes most conspleuously before us for contempla. 
tion and Inetroction,—for instruction especially to 
the American pulpit and churches,—ihe greatness, 
the commanding power, the absolute supremacy, that 
lies in moral strength. He was the genuine prophet 
of the antl-slavery confilct. And none of the old 
Hebrew prophets ever took thelr stand more {mpreg- 
nably, or with more evidence of having divine au- 
thority, on the eternal law of righteousness. It was 
thus that he wrought with 'the Eternal Power not 
onrselyes that makes for righteousness.” There was 
a “Thus saith the Lord” in his rebukes and appeals 
that went home to the conaclences of ple with as 
much force as did ever the voice of Isaiah among the 
recreant Hebrews, He was bulit, indeed, in 
measure, after the model of the old Hebrew proph- 
ots; and nothing came more aptly to his lips, or was 
sent home to guilty consciences with a more unerr- 
{ng aim, than tural quotations which he waa 
wont to apply to the aina of the slaveholders and 
thelr abettors. When the churches were summoned 
year after year to their formal fasts, and were turning 
year after year a deaf ear to the appeal of the slave, 
with what scathing rebuke would he t the old 
words: “Behold ye fast for strife and debate, and to 
emite with the fist of wickedneas...,Ia it such a 
fast that I have chosen? a day for a mau to afflict 
his soul? le It to bow down his head as a bulrush and 
to spread sackcloth and ashes under him? Wilt thou 
call this a fast and an acceptable day unto the Lord? 
Is not this the fast that I have chosen ?- to loose the 
bands of wickedness, to undo the heavy burdens, 
and to let the oppressed go free, and that ye break 
every yoke?” And when the churches and clergy 
were atrald of agitation and debarred the subject of 
justice to the slave from thelr meetings, his clarion 
voice would ring out from the old book,—the book 
that they declared to be an infallible divine revela- 
tlon,.— Bring no more vain oblatlons: incense {a an 
abomination unto me; the feasta and Sabbatha, the 
calling of assemblies, the solemn meeting, I cannot 
abide: it la iniquity. ... And when ye make many 

rayers, I will not hear, for your hands are full of 

lond, Wash you, make you clean; put away the 
evil of your doings from before mine eyes; cease to 
do evil; learn to do well; seek righteousness, relieve 
the oppressed; do justica to the fatherless, plead for 
the widow. Come now, let us reason together, saith 
the Lord.” 

It was in this character of a genaine prophet of 
righteousness that Garrison first entered on his puao- 
lic career; and nothing but the actual possession of 
the moral power involved in such a rôle won for him 
a hearing and forced the issue he presented upon 
public attention. If it had not been for this moral 
power behind his words putting authority into them, 
the words with which he first greeted the pablic 
would have been mere bombast only to be 4 — 
at by people too busy to listen again, or have 

arded as the impracticable ravings of a fanatic,— 
which, Indeed, he was often called even by those who 
Were compelled in spite of themselves to lieten to 
im. It was with such words as these, for Instance, 
that the first number of the Liberator was issued, 
when he was bat twenty-five years old: “I am in 
earnest,—I will not equivocate,—I will not excuse,— 
Iwill not retreat a single Inch,—anp I WILL BE 
HEAED.“ Only the possession of an exceptionally 
majestic moral nature guaranteelng the complete 
fulfilment of such words,—a falfilment that has act- 
nally come,—could save them from belng regarded as 
the frothy overflow of a young man’s »nthusissm 
and conceit. Bat because he had the moral power 
the words are herolc,— none of Cromwell's with his 
sword ever more so. And, again, look at these sen - 
tences with which he threw the glove of challenge 
Into the ranks of the fos. After giving the reasons 
for selecting Boston as the publishing-place for the 
Liberator, he says: I determined at every hazard to 
lift up the standard of emancipation In the eyes of 
the nation, within sight of Banker Hill, and in the 
R of Liberty, That standard is now un- 
faried; and long may It float, unhurt by the spolla- 
tions of time or the mlesiles of a desperate foe,—yea, 
fill every chain be broken and every bondman set 
free! Let Southern oppressors tremble,—let their 
Secret abettors trembſe, —let thelr Northern apol- 
Ogists tremble,—let all the enemies of the perse- 
cuted blacks tremble!” It was a case of the boy 
David with his sling and a stone from the brook 
against Goliath; and nothing bat the fact that the 


sling was in the hand of a marksman who could not 
fail to send the stone straight to the one vulnerable 
spot in the panoply of the planh foe could save such 
a challenge from the ridicule of contemporaries and 
the oblivion of posterity. But the needed marks- 
man was there! Again, to those who charged that 
he retarded the cause of emancipation by the vio- 
lence of his invective, he replied: The charge is not 
true. . . On this question my Influence, humble as 
it is, is felt at thla moment to a considerable extent, 
and shall be felt in coming years,—not perniciously, 
but beneficlally, not as a curse, but ag a blessing; 
and terity will bear testimony that I was right.“ 
He did not have to wait for the testimony of poster- 
ity. He lived to ses the truth of his prophecy made 
manifest to all eyes. It was no young man’s Individ- 
nal conceit. It was no mere outburst of shallow en- 
thuslasm. It was a clear and burning perception of 
the law of righteousness. 

Three things are necessary to sustain such self-as- 
sertion as this and save it from the charge of egotism 
and vain boastfulness; and in Garrison’s case these 
three things existed lu fall measure. 

First, It ts necessary that the cause should be equal 
to the words. And on this point there can be no 
question. Never could the most valiant knight in the 
days of chivalry ask for a cause more worthy of his 
courage than was the cause which roused this youn 
man's most ardent enthasiasm and called forth all 
his mental and moral energy and received his soul's 
deepest and most sacred fealty. To emancipate mill- 
ions of human beings from a bondage in which they 
were bo and sold like cattle, in which children 
were bi for the market and sold by their own 
fathers, in which familles were separated, and women 
were forced to live in degrading concabinage, and 
men and women were drivan to uupald toil by the 
lash,—to emancipate a race from such imbrating, 
cruel bondage as this, and to lift from a nation the 
damning curse of such gult, was the holy cause to 
which in his opening manhood he gave without re- 
serve all his powers and solemnly devoted his life. 
The cause, then, was worthy of the enthusiastic and 
herolc words. It was a cause of our common bu- 
manity, and no petty conceit of any individnal man; 
a cause calling for deeds to match the bravest words. 
Nor can wa easily measure to-day the fall moral pro- 
portions of the antl-slavery cause at the opening of 
the conflict, for the reason that we are 80 far away 
from the national conditions of oppoaltlon which the 
cause then encountered. Slavery la now abolished, 
aud the nation rejolces that it has gone. The gener - 
ation growing up to-day can hardly understand how 
this same nation, North as well as South, forty yeara 
ago closed ite ears and steeled Its heart agalnet the 
very word abolition. The Institution had so deeply 
imbedded itself in the life of the people that it — 
its bloody hand on every State ln the Union 
grasped in ita clutch every Interest of society; and 
only afew rare souls had the temerity to think that 
the Institution could be destroyed without aacrificing 
these interests which it had seized as Its own,—much 
less to see that upon its destruction depended cho 
salvation of these interests. Commerce, politics, the 
Church, Institutions of learning, social ties and 
Standing, were all thus implicated in the existence 
of slavery. To intimate that justice demanded free - 
dom for the negro was either moet, therefore, with 
apathy or excited alarm and opposition. The con- 
sclence of the uation had become callous to the 
élave’s wrongs. Self- Interest had dulled the national 
intellect Lo the incongruity of such a system with the 
civilization of the nineteenth century. Freethought 
was throttled; free speech was silenced. The press 
with rare exceptions was slavery’s tool, Even the 
erent majority of the best men and women in the 

d acquiesced in the system as an obligation of 
patriotism, even when seelng the evil of it The 
only amelioration deemed practicable was to wash 
out the stains, not to remove the grasp of the blood 
hand. Not only, then, is the cause to which Garri- 
son devoted himself to be measured by the poaltive 
beneficence lt aimed to accomplish, but by the extent 
of the national apathy it had to convert and the 
open opposition it to meet and conquer. 

Secondly, It ls necessary that one who uses such 
words as those with which Garrison, at twonty-five 
years of age, challenged the attention of the coan- 
wy should have an adequate intellectual perception 
of thelr meaning and of the vastness of the problem 
he undertakes to solve. Sometimes the moral senti- 
ment greatly outruns the Intellect. When enthusl- 


asm captures the judgment, s man may be a good 
balloonlet, but he is no leader of an army. Garri- 
eon’s mental faculties were Infused with moral 


enthusiasm, but they were not captured nor silanced 
by It. Side by side with his mo ess he had 
aD — 3 large measure of common sanse. 
Though called by his foes a madman, he had really 
at practical sagacity and coolness of judgment. 

e was a close reasoner; and few encountered him 
in argument on any subject who did not feel both 
the weight and the edge of his mental power. He 
took his stand on the ground of “Immediate and 
Unconditional Emancipation,” not only by the pres- 
zure of moral Impulse, but by the compalsion of 
logic, tested and strengthened by his own observa- 
tlons and experience. He saw, not only that the 
slave had a right to immediate and absolute freedom, 
but that slavery, each year that it continued, was 
bringing incalculable damage of every kind to the 
nation, and that the scheme of gradual emancipa: 
tion and colonization, however sincerely supported by 
many of lts advocates, was really wor in the In- 
terest of slavery, But on this point of complete 
mental zp of the problem to whose solution he 
summonud the country, let his comrade in the strag- 
gle iestify. Wendell Phillips saye: “If muything 
more prominently than another strikes one in this 
caresr,,,, ibia the plain, sober, unmlxed common- 


‘that matched the words, 


sense, the robust English element which underlies 
Cromwell, which explains Hampden, which gives 
the color that distinguishes 1 in England from 
1790 In France. No erratic mistakes, no enthusiasm 
that got beyond the feeling of earth, rising unsup- 
po in the air; no mistake of method; no miecal- 
culation of time; no unmessured confidence in 
forces; no miscalculation of opposition. Whoever 
mistook, Garrison seldom mistook, Fewer mistakes 
In that long agitation of fifty yeara can be charged to 
his account than to any American 3 life.” 
This is testimony from one who served by his side, 
and from whom he sometimes differed; it Is con- 
firmed by others who knew him well, and {a con- 
closive. With all his power of moral enthasiasm, 
Garrison had a clear mental perception of the work 
he hid undertaken, which balanced and directed his 
enthusiasm and made it effective, His understand- 
ing was of admirable poise, and the fitting instru- 
ment of his moral purpose. h 

Thirdly, it is necessary that one who uses such 
heroic words as those with which Garrison begau bis 

blic career should evince bis fall and sincere be- 

lol in the words, by his own utter and self. forgetful 
consecration to the fulfilment of them. And on this 
int there can be not even the smallest question. 
No man’s entire consecration of himeelf to the cause 
he had espoused was ever more manifest to all be- 
holders than was his, From the beginning to the 
end of his career, no thought of any selfish advan- 
tarnished the pure gold of hie chivalric devotion 

to human rights. Subjected to persecution, hunted 
by every kind of opposition and hate, yet no enemy 
was ever dastardly enongh to breathe a suspicion 
againet his sincerity, his integrity, the purity of his 
urpose, and the uuselflsh, apotiers fidelity of his 

a, Not even Jesus himself could have with more 
utter self-forgetfalness and ecco may devoted 
hie life to the welfare of the poor and the lowly and 
the suffering than has this apostle and prophet of 
liberty, who has lived right here among us in Amer- 
ica in this nineteenth century. Endowed with facul- 
tles that might have lifted Into high places of public 
favor and renown had he followed the objects which 
ordinarily stir men’s ambitions, he turned deliber- 
ately aside from all thees courses and took the road 
where obloquy and acorn and poverty and bitter 
malignity were aure to be his portion, but where he 
saw his suffering fellow-men fallen among thieves, 
left wounded, bleeding, and despised by the wayside, 
with noua to help. To thls most contemned and 
unreputable cause of the time he brought all his 
capacity, all bis manhood, 

t young men and young women who would 
learn to live unselfishly, who aspire to devote them- 
selves to humanity's good, read his story: not liter- 
ally to copy hie life, for the historie conditions for 
just such a career sro happily passed away; nor can 
any life, however sublime, be safely copled, letter for 
letter, line for line, by another life; but let them 
read hia story for moral stimulus, for inspiration to 
deeds of heroic self-command and self-denial, for 
the example of the glory and strength of a life which 
ls aubjected through and through to the supremacy 
of moral law. Was there ever a sublimer faith in 
an idea, or a more genuine, 
priuciple, than that with which he the publica- 
tion of the Liberator, with not a single su ber 
pledged, with all the organized forces of society 

nst him, with only onè man as helper, with an 
obscure garret for both printing-office and lodging, 
and with so little returns in money that only the 
meagerest dally food could be allowed? The Libera- 
tor became a mighty power in the land. It was read 
by Congresemen, it was read by editors, it was read 
even in the South. But it was a missionary power. 
It was never financially self-supporting, and ita edi- 
tor lived on the charity of friends and the voluntary 
contributions of believers in the cause, To com- 
promise a principle for the sake of gaining a personal 
end was impossible with him. The word ez 
was never on his lips nor In his heart. Tricksters 
and trimmers, whether in politics or the church or 
social life, he despleed. Right was the one word he 
knew In the application of the moral Jaw to condact, 
and he took the straightest road towards it. In as- 
suming the editorship of a paper in n. Vt, 
when only twenty-two or twenty-three years old, he 
announced principles which were í ned 
in hie very nature and which controlled the conduct 
of his life. His paper, he said, should be tram- 
melled by no Interest, biased by no sect, awed by 
no power.“ And to this pledge he was heroically 
loyal through his whole career. It was the key to 
his destiny. He took counsel neither of the fear nor 
favor of men, He asked nothing for himself, either 
as reward for servica or recognition of ability or ex- 
emption from tasks, He asked only what the Law 
of Righteousness required him to do and to demand 
for his fellow-men. 

The three essential conditions, then, for justifying 
the words of Garrison's challenge to the slave-power 
of the country are amply satisfied. He had a cause 
He had a mental percep- 
tion and grasp that matched the moral enthusiasm 
which Impelled the wards, And he exhibited a 
2 self-consecration of life that matched both 

mental conviction and his moral enthusiasm, and 
transformed the words Into living deeds and set them 
blazing with light In the imperlabable history of hie 


country. 

And this is the man, with him to j 
ment this life of self-sacrifice, this unswerving fidal- 
ity to moral principle, this untiring devotion for 
A EA ore to human ta in the face of the bitterest 
hostility, this unquestioned integrity and purity and 
singleness of heart, agalnst whose name, moreover, in 
all the relations of private and domestic life, as has- 
band, father, son, neighbor, we might almost write 
the word perfect, and Whose heart, us tender as à 


i 
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women’s, as pore ss a child's,” was open with sym- 
pathy and help to every cry of human misery, and 
who wrote on the tablet of his daily duties not only 
devotion to the slave, but every object that concerns 
human welfare and progress: the suppression of in- 
temperance, the reformation of the drankard, the 
elevation of woman, the cause of peace, the demands 
of education, the abolition of all mental shackles, 
the ald of the prisoner and the criminal, the cure of 
licentiousness,—thia le the man, golng from earth 
with his handa full of broken fetters and his shoul- 
ders loaded with the burdens which he had lifted 
from other peoples lives, with regard to whom some 
of the religious powspapers and clergy are now de- 
bating whether he had a sound and saving religious 
falthf The Methodist ministers in Boston the other 
day, to thelr honor be It spoken, voted in spite of 
the peralstent opposltlon of a strong minority, and it 
must be added with glorions Inconsistency with thelr 
creed, that such a lifa was God-directed and God- 
ee All honor to them who so thought and so 
asid,—though it is of little account to him, The 
Dir 8 t the American faicha to ne 
udgment-day forty years and wrote over their 
doors, Wan in Seventy, where the sentence 
will be read of all history, does not need to-day for 
his reputation on earth or in heaven the passport of 
any of the churches or of any body of clergy. 

a truth is, however, that Garrison had a mighty 
rellglons falth, and he lived and wrought in Its 
power. But it was not the kind that ls defined In 
the creeds of the popular theology or commonly ad- 
mitted Inta the churches. Benevolence, reverence, 
conscience, firmness, fidelity, if there be any truth 
in phrenology, were written in unmistakable con- 
spicuousness on his head, and, if there be no truth 
in Phrenology, might have been read of all men in 
his heart and conduct. He was deeply rellglous by 
nature, At his mother’s knee, and from her falth- 
fal soul, he imbibed the faith with which he began 
his life-work. He accepted then, as she did, the 
evangelical creed of Christendom, and became versed 
in the Bible, which afterwards furnished him so 
many — weapons In his warfare for justice. 
He himself In his youth joined an Orthodox Congre- 

tonal church. An intimate friend ap that upon 
knees, with his open Bible before him, he sol- 
emnly consecrated himself to the cause of the slave. 
But when he took this cause of humanity as it lay 
burning in his heart to his own minister, and he 
turned a deaf ear to the story and warned him from 
taking such a road, when he carried his appeal to 
the churches and from one prominent minister to 
another and they would not read It nor open their 
doors to his voice, then his eyes were opened, and 
from that day forward he began to judge the creeds 
and churches, the ministers and their flocks, by the 
criterion of their fidelity to the slave. And thus he 
was led to the ground of free and natural religion. 
In working for the emancipation of the slave, he 
emancipated his own mind from the thraldom of me- 
diwval superstitions, and from the N i 


dogma and eccleslasticiam. He brought every 
uareness with reason, with justice, 


to the test of 

with mercy. claims for a divine revelation or 
for sacred books or days or observances must be sub- 
jected to this test. And as an Indirect consequence 
of his work he has been one of the greatest teachers 
of a rational, free, humane, and natural religion that 
our country has known, His teachings, made Illus- 
trious in his life, have liberated thousands of minds 
from bondage to the old theologies. I may here 
bear testimony to the personal fact that it was 
through the reading of the Liberator, In the Quaker 
home of my youth, that I first waa led to question 
the authority of the popular creeds and the infalll- 
bility of the Bible, That sheet entered as a very 
important factor In my early education, and through 
wh popit work for twenty, years the teachings of 

Ham Lloyd Garrison have been echoed, 

This most Christ-like character of the nineteenth 
century the Christian Charch turned from its door, 
The churches disowned the moral idea which It was 
their special office and privilege to champion, N 
aa kraad an opportunity as had eyer been proffered to 
thelr hande, and thus lost the moral inspiration of 
that sublime struggle. Finding after repeated disap- 
pointments that the Charch aa a whole (for the ex- 
ceptions only proved the rule) turned aside from hia 
moral ap „he took It beyond their walls, and there 
fought the greatest battle for practical righteousness 
that our own or any time has known. aking the 
dust of the synagogues from his feet, the prophet went 
out, with his faith in the principle unshaken, to the 
Gentile world, and gathered a church of humanity. 
And thereby he made a new deñnition of religion for 
America, and established a criterion for fellowship 
which the churches with their creeds and covenants 
could not reach. As Paul preached for his time 
“Christ and him crucified” as the test of faith, eo 
Garrison proclaimed as the religious test for his era, 
“The American slave and him crucified’! He pro- 
claimed to the falthless time as the only saving relig- 
fon that which finds i 

“Our Father u our brother's face, 
Our Maker in His poor.“ 


It was a gospel that ploughed a furrow right 
through the creeds, and shook the churches to their 
foundation, There were scores of the anti-slave 
leaders, and thousands within the ranks of the aboli- 
tion party, who were educated like Garrison in the 
evangelical theology, but who, like him, had to break 
away from its chains when this new gospel of human- 
ity won the allegianes of thelr hearts. Several bright 
Uchte were lost to the evangelical pulpit and shone 

on anti-slavery platforma. In numerous 
cases, the careful learning, the trained exegetical fac- 
ulty, which had been designed for the defence of a 
sound theology, were turned against the Church and 


which 


its doctrines. Thus the Church not only missed the 
moral stamina it might have gained from champion- 
ship of the anti-slavery cause, but lost a host of Ita 
purest consciences and of ita most robust and inde- 
dent intellects. It trimmed ita salls to catch the 
reere of popular favor, but it lost Ito 1 in 
those deep moral instincts of the popular heart which 
always gravitate at last to right and humanity. 

And In the faith of this p no 3 
was to him a mighty gospel o ulty as well, Gar- 
rison lived and aad ger died. And it was s faith 
that gave him a great hope and a great joy, as well as 
a t impulse to labor. Sternly as his sense of duty 
held him to his task, black as were the cloude of 
malignity that gathered over hie bead, he was yet in 
the spirit of his dally life lifted into an atmosphere 
of unbroken sunshine and serene content. Hie faith 
in the final triumph of bis cause was as unshakable 
as his belief in its justice. He knew that the Infinite 

wers of truth and right and pity were working for 
t, and what could the spika or self-interest of 
finite man avail against it endell Phillips says 
this was the happiest life he ever witnessed.” It 
was so because in auch thorongh and fine accord with 
the eternal law of righteousness. In all the turmoil 
and strife of his eventful career, the great tides of in- 
finite right and love swept through his being and 
lifted him into gladness and peace, 

That be was faultless is not to be claimed. The 

ect model for humanity has not yet appeared. 
ot I remember to have heard but one fault counted 


' against him,—one fault in two 9 hte {ntoler- 
his in 


ance of opposing opinions, and temperate de- 
nnoclation of the supporters of slavery. But this ls a 
charge against which he may be defended in the 
same way that Luther and Isaiah and Jesus may be 
defended against s similar charge. If more special 
defence is needed, he himself made the best defence 
when he wrote with reference to this very charge: 
HI am aware that many object to the severity of my 
language; but Is there not cause for severity? I will 
be as harsh as truth. and as uncompromising as jus- 
tice, On this subject I do not wish to think or speak 
or write with moderation. No! No! Tell a man 
whose house is on fire to give a moderate alarm; tell 
him to moderately rescue his wife from the hande of 
the ravisher; tell the mother r extricate 
her babe from the fire into which It has fallen; but 
urge me not to use moderation in a cause like the 
resent!’ But count it a fault It yet was but a 
aw in the grain of the marble from which this grandly 
heroic character was chiselled, and leaves hardly a 
blemish on the clear-cut majesty of the features. 
Reckon up all the faults that criticlam with its most 
searching taper can find, and yet there Is no Ameri- 
can of our century to whom the young can be pointed 
with more confidence for moral inspiration, And 
there is no preacher of our own or any era In our his- 
tory to whose life the American churches can be 
pointed as a sounder guide in probleme of the practi- 
cal application of the law of righteousness. If the 
churches, in the coming fifty years, shall have sọ 
learned the lessons of his memorable career as to 
have recovered that hold of the moral sentiment 
which they lost when they disowned him and his in- 
vinclble faith In the divinity of N justice, then 
— may have justified their right to continued ex- 
stance. 


ITALY. 


All men are interested In Italy. All go to that 
country who can. The general ides ls that a people 
can be great only once, that nations culminate like 
individuals, and then sink into decline and insignifi- 
cance. The people of Italy seem to be an exception 
to thie rule, Italy seems to be forever modern. 
What more thoroughly modern men have lived In 
this century than Cavour and Mazzini and Garibaldi? 
What men have been more Joyal to the free apirit of 
the nineteenth century? What nobler personality 
has appeared in the Itallan peninsula, from the far 
dawn of history even to the current date, than 
Mazzini? Many prophesy that at no distant day 
Italy will once more be the leading Latin commu- 
nity, taking précedence of France even, because 
France la tainted with a certa!n Celtic flekleness and 
passionatenees which ever and anon cause her (to 
use a bucolical figure of speech) to kick over her 
milk-pal) just when it is full. The Italian character 
ia earnest, and Is not marred by that frivolity, which, 
while it has not kept the French from belng a great 

ple, has nevertheless always lowered France in 
the estimation of the world. The Itallan language 
is no longer what it was for s century before Alfieri 
appeared,—the mere vehicle of Della Crascan insipid- 
ities and A It Is now as much the langu. 
of modern thought as English, or German, or French. 

The day apparently has gone by when able Ital- 
lans must go to France to find acareer. Italy is a 
great, autonomous community. All her members 
are subject to a common centre and heart, from 
e sap of a vigorous national life is propelled 
through every veln, artery, and fibre. Italy can now 
find work enough for her great men at home. Mean- 
time, in her days of disunion and consequent feeble- 
ness, the Itallan race contributed Napoleon Bona- 
parte, Mirabeau, and many other overshadowing 
names, to the French Pantheon. Rome was long, 
long ago republican, after the peculiar fashion of the 
pagan foreworld, Then it was imperial, then eccle- 
siastical. At last it is royal again as it was in the 
days of the Etrurlan Lucumos, the Tarquins; but 
it is royal only for a time. It gravitates toward a 
pores republicanism of the type of to-day, with an 
rresistible tendency. At any rate, that fa the aim of 
the great Hberator Garibaldi, than whom no truer 
and more unselfish popular leader ever lived. There 
Is not a particle of the demagogue in him. The favor 
neither of king nor people can turn his head, which 


is habitually level, He is not seeking to enfranchigg 
the great masa of his countrymen and clothe them 
with manhood suffrage in order that he may concen- 
trate their votes upon himself. Itis the cause and 
not himself which {ts foremost, In fact, Garibaldi 
redeems the whole class of professional patriots from 
the proverbial susplelon which attaches to thair mo- 
tives, by his splendid oblivion of self. He lea man 
of convictions so Intense that they will give him no 
rest until hia ideals of right have become concrets in 
— Nhare 5 i 

t is y possible ta convey in language any ad- 
equate idea of the hunger and thirst of such noble 
enthusiasts as Garibald! for a renovated society and 
a thorough sbolition of the old order of things, 
which systematically kept Italy disunited and humil. 
ated by foreign control through so many exas In 
years, until, thanks to Sardinian statesmanship an 
the logic of events, her unity became an accom fished 
fact. Garibaldi has seen a t fulfilment, but he 
la still discontented and unsatisfied. Had the 
ambition which actuates ordinary popular leaders 
been his, he might, with his immense nal pres- 
tige with his countrymen, have satlated it long ago. 
But riches, honors, troops of friends, would afford 
to Garibaldi no comfort in his declining years. The 
realization of his political hopes and ideals can give 
him joy and satisfaction alone. Patriotic and hu- 
manitarian enthusiasts like Mazzini and Garibaldi 
are as free from 7 and selfishness as sci- 
entific enthuslasts like Humboldt and Agassiz. Even 
at a time when some of our own countrymen pro- 
nounce universal popular suffrage a fallure, Garl- 
baldl desires It for Italy, although the masses of her 
peo hig In a quite primitive state of Illiteracy and 
credulity. 

The priestphobla of Garibaldi Is well known. It 
is shared by all the leaders of the republican move- 
ment in Europe, who re {ze in hierarchies their 
eblef foe and obstruction. The Latin saying, that 
the priest is everywhere and always the enemy of 
mankind, exactly expresses Garibaldi’s conviction on 
this subject. He repudiates a national church rec- 
ognized by law. He is also anxious that some effect- 
ual cure of poverty and mendicancy should be de- 
vised, especially of the mendicancy, which {s so un- 
abashed and general In the Italian peninsula, that 
the tourist is continually rannin, the gauntlet of 

rs everywhere. The example of mendicant 
orders and of men canonized for leading lives of de- 
liberate indigence or holy poverty must have been 
largely the cause and sanction of the proverbial and 
unblushing Italian which half the time has 
nop the excuse of want, but is indulged in aa a means 
0 ee. 

he well-fed Italian peasant, and hie well-fed chll- 
dren, who show their vigor by their agility, regard 
the forestiero, In his transit through their territory, 
as thelr legitimate game, If their solicitations take 
effect, well and good. They are so much in, If 
they fall of ex any bafocchi, they are not 
lowered at all in their own self-esteem, as even the 
men and women are mere grown-up children. It 
seems that there is still an immense amount of eccle- 
slastical property unappropriated by the State. Gar- 
ibaldi wants it sold, and the proceeds of the sale de- 
voted to reclaiming the marsh lands, which are sald 
to constitute two-thirds of the Itallan soll In extent. 
Byron says that, plonghed by the sunbeams solely, 
Italy would suffice for the world’a granary. But 
other days, agriculture was so neglected that her 
chief clty had to depend on outside supplies for aut- 
tenance, as England, with her crowdel manufactu- 
ring and commercial populace and her insufficient 
acreage, la beginning to depend on our blue- 

astures and prairie wheat-fields for bread and . 

erhape the fertility of Italy is such and so aponta- 
neous as to make her independent of scientifc agri- 
culture and patent sgrivatvarel implements, the 
primitive Virginia ploogh still sufficing. 

But our limita will not allow of our going farther 
with an enumeration of the reforms, wise and other- 
wise, which Garibaldi and his followers in thelr re- 
cent deliberative gathering haye proclaimed their 
purpose of inaugurating to cure the prevailing dis 
content in Italy. He thinks that, if he can get man- 
hood suffrage, that will give him everyting el 
which he desiree. It ia quite trae that thes 
le the Instrument of the republican movement 
everywhere, but It Is also true that other things must 
be equal to lt. Garibaldi’s priestly foes have shown 
themselves guite capable of pressing it Into thelr 
service In Igium and elsewhere, Cannot the 

riesta as readily become politicians In Italy as in 

ance, where fifty thousand of them have lately 
been beating the dram ecclealaatic to rally oppoaltion 
to M. Ferry’s educational bill, which disfranchises 
their order as public Instructora of youth ? 

In regard to the probable political regeneration of 
the Itallan ple, It must be remembered that they 
have never Nene effete. They have simply under- 
gone periods of mental and moral lethargy and stag- 
nation, from which they have ain and 
aroused themselves to come to the front of civillza- 
tion, as the history of the Italian republics shows. 
It is not only art which ta Itallan In Its origin, but 
modern literature, modern sclence, and modern com- 
merce and manufactures, and these departments In- 
clude all our modern activity. Weighted though she 
be with the rning of half a dozen civilizations, and 
still staggering under the burden of obsoleacent in- 
stitutions, Italy could yet produce on her worn soll 
a thoroughly live statesman lke Cavour, a fact which 
attests her Invincible vitality and modernness. It 
was not so very long ago that Venice was what Paris 
is now,—the universal resort of peo le of leſsure and 
note, It was there that the rllllant Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu peat the last years of her life 
thence dating multitudes of her letters, which will 
remain forever readable.—Boston Herald, June 15. 
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FREPERIOCON DOUGLASS. 


It will be remembered that a bust of Frederick 
Douglass was recently placed in Sibley Hall, of the 
University of Rochester. The ceremonies were quite 
informal—too informal, we think, sa commamorzat- 
ing a deserved tribute from the people of Rochester 
to one who will always rank as among her most dla- 
tinguished citizens. Mr. Douglass himself was not 
notified officially of the event, and therafore could 
in no public manner take notice of it. He waa 
however, informed privately of it, and responded 
most happily, as will be seen by the following letter 
which we are permitted to publish: 

Wasurnoton, D.C., June 25, 1879. 
SAMUEL D. POBTER, Esq. : e 

My dear Sir, —I am extremely obliged to you for 

our kind and timely letter which zame this morn- 
ng, for It was a relief from a real cause of embarrass- 
ment. When firet I read of the formal unvelling 
and the presentation of my bust to the elty of Roch- 
ester, the speeches made on the occasion by eminent 
gentlemen,—notably the remarks of Dr. Anderson, 
the honored President of Rochester University, an 
institution which has done so much to make the 
name of the city Illustrlous,—I felt an almost irre- 
pressible impulse to do or say something out of 
the common way to some ons of my old friends 
and fellow-citizens, which should express, however 
cradely, something of the grateful sentiment stirred 
in my breast by thie disti: honor. But as no 
one of the respected gentlemen active in the pro- 
curement of the testimonial ssid anything to me 
about it, and treated me as If I were out of the 
world, as all man should be when they are ounce re- 
duced to marble, I began at last to think that silence 
on my part was perhaps the beat way to observe the 
proprieties of the occasion. Now, however, I sm 
relleved. You have made it easy for me to speak to 
express my earnest grrr gre. ager to the com- 
mittee of gentlemen having this matter in charge 
and who have conducted it to completion. Inci- 
dente of this character in my life do much amaze 
me. It js not, however, the height to which I have 
risen, but the depth from which I have come, that 
most amazes me. It seems only a little while ago, 
when a child, I might have been seen fighting with 
old “Nep,” my mother’s dog, for a small share of 
the few crambe that fell from the kitchen table; 
when I slept on the hearth, covering my feet from 
the cold with the warm ashes and my head with a 
corn bag; only a little while ago, ed to prison 
to de sold to the highest bidder, ex for sale like 
a beast of burden; later on, put out to live with 
Covey, the o breaker; beaten and almost broken 
in spirit, he little hope elther for m or my 
race: yet — am aliya paa! active, an 1 my 
race, enjoy. tizenahip © freest and prospec- 
tively the most powerful nation on the globe. In 
addition to this, you and your friends, while I am 
yet allve, have thonght it worth while to preserve 
my features in- marble and to place them in your 
most honored Institution of learning, to be viewed 
by present and future generations of men. I know 
not, my friend, how to thank you, and the gentlemen 
who have acted with you, for this distinguished 
honor. My attachment to Rochester, my home for 
more than a quarter of a century, will endure with 
my life. ery gratefully and truly yours, 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS. 
— Rochester Democrat. 


TWO ILLUSTHRIOUS WOMEN, 


The unconscious Influence of a strong, superlor, 
noble nature upon marked cotemporary characters is 
finely illustrated by the confessions of Robert Oollyer. 
He has just decided to leave C 

astorate of the Fimt Unitarlan Church of New York 
Bity. and in the course of a late conversation he re- 
lated interesting incidents of personal history. While 
a local Methodist preacher in one of the suburbe of 
Philadelphia, he was in the habit of attending a 
lyceum in the district school-house, where among 
various questions of religion and politica, abolition- 
um was discussed. Mr. Collyer, who was an aman- 
cipatipnist, says, Lueretla Mott, who had recently 
removed to that neighborhood, took part in the dis- 
cussions, In her quiet, solid, orderly way. I thought I 
was great in the Bible, but Lucretia Mott turned out 
to be far ahead of anything I knew about the Script- 
ures as they touched the great, vital questions before 
the lyceum. I soon saw I vas in the wrong, and 
promptly went over to the ranks of the Garrison 
abolitionists. Mrs. Mott never stopped at any point 
at which wo expected she would stop in argument, 
but launched out in other directions, and threw now 
light on many dark subjects. I gradually began to 
sec that my confidence on many points was leaving 
ma. [could not feel sure any longer about total de- 


pravity, and I got to doub the doctrine of etarnal 
punishment, I felt my gradually becoming 
estranged from the Methodlst faith.” 


The influence of Mrs. Mott on the young preacher 
was continued by the sermons of Dr. Furness, and it 
was not long before, at the quarterly meeting of the 
sect, ha was questioned by the presiding elder upon 
the articles of falth of his church. Mr. Collyeravowed 
his disbelief in eternal damnation, in the doctrine of 


total depravity, and the literal tion of the 
Bible, and accordingly bade a final adien to the Meth- 
odist denomination. According to his candid avowal, 


all this change and growth came from the words of the 
grand Quaker woman, who little knew what seed she 
Was Bo in the humble school-house on those 
winter eve 


ings. 

Elizabeth Cady Stanton, also, ascribes her religious 
emancipation to Lucretia Mott. The writer was one 
of a trio of women who spent a happy day, » few 
montha since, at the tasteful home over which Mrs. 


hleago, and accept the 


Stanton presides with so much digaity. And a de- 
lightful home It la, where the energizing and Inspir- 
ing influence of her versatile nature radiates like sun- 
shine. If the platform utterances of Mrs, Stanton 
are impressive and eloquent, It ls in the sparkle and 
abandon of private life that all her winning qualities 
are fully realized. The day was crowded with con- 
versation so brilliant that it would have made the 
fortune of a mere woman of the world. It abounded 
in catholic, genial, but critical jadgments of men and 
measures, of reminiscences of women and their 
labore, and of prophecies of the future. For little 
has been done within the memory of the living gen- 
eration, in which she has not been an interested spec- 
tator or worker. However much she may be misun- 
derstood abroad, beside her own hearthstone, where 
her white hairs are crowned with true glory, five eons 
and two daughters have been rasred, who look to her 
wisdom with, genuine veneration. 

During that day, Mra. Stanton described her firat 
meeting with Mrs, Mott. It was In London, about 
thirty-five years ago, at an anti-slavery convention,” 
said the former, and every moment whan I could 
find Mrs. Mott alone was eagerly Improved by me in 
drawing ont her views upon the Bible and religion, 
From that period dates my emancipation from 
names bigotry,”’—Religio- Philosophical Journal, 

‘une 28, 


FOREIGN. 


THE FOURTH CENTENARY of the foundation of 
the University of Copenhagen was celebrated in that 
city on the 4th Inst. No less than four thousand 
people took part in the celebration, Including the 
royal family and all the hest civic and military 
authorities, The festive address was delivered by 
the Rector Magnificus Dr, Madvig.— ature, 

Tas Counciz of the British Secular Union has ap- 
pointed a committee to prepare a buria) service 
adapted to the use of secularists, They have also 
bs «Soa a committee to compile a hymn-book auit- 

e for secular meetings. It is hoped that these 
committees will have completed their labors early in 
the winter, Another committee Is propsrtog a re- 
port upon the Criminal Code Bill, with a view to the 
action which should be taken by secular sooletles 
throughout the country. Portions of the bill affect 
the freedom of Sunday, and one means of Influencing 
legislation It ls thought would be the taking of an 
active part by secularists in all local movements for 
the opening of public libraries and other educational 
institutions on Sunday. 

Ir 18 PROPOSED to establish a Zodlogical Station 
on the Aberdeen coast, in connection with the nat- 
ural history laboratory of the University, elmilar to 
those already instituted for the universities of Paris, 
Vienna, and Leyden. The objects of such a station 
are: First, to supply the laboratory with fresh an- 
imals for purposes of teaching and research. Second 
to enable students to become practically acquainted 
with natural history, and to afford them oppor- 
tunities of advanced study and independent re- 
search during vacations. Third, to afford means 
for the exhaustive study of the marine fauna. For 
the establishment of such a station on the smallest 
posalble scale, it is necessary to have (1) a movable 
shed or house with aultable f ; (2) a large fah- 
lng boat and a small two-oared boat; (3) neta and 
dredges; (4) aquaria glassware and miscellaneous ap- 
paratus; (6) the services of a fisherman and a boy for 
a part of the year.— Nature, 

THE OUTDOOR PROPAGANDA, under the au- 
spices of various secular associations in England has 
been resumed the present season. Interesting and 
successful meetings are reported in connection with 
the North London Secular Society, Midland Rallway 
Arches, St. Pancras, Sunday, June 23. A lecture 
was delivered by Mr. Foote to a very large audience 
upon “Bible Morality.” Some opposition was offered 
by persons of Christian prepossessions, to which Mr. 
Foote replied. At Olerken well Green a meeting was 
held on the same day (under the auspices of the 
Eclectic and Freethought Association). The meet- 
Ing was addressed by Mr. West lu the morning on 
“The Exodus, and in the evening a lecture was de- 
Uvered by Mr. Johnson, A successful is 
also reported to have occurred on Woodhouse Moor, 
to hear Mr. Judge lecture on “‘Seculariam and Christ- 
lanity Com . "The lecture was a very able one, 
was listened to throughout without the least inter- 
ruption. At the close, discussion invited, 
three gentlemen apoke in opposition, and were well 
answered by the lecturer. One of the gentlemen 
challenged Mr. Judge to farther debate the question 
that day fortnight, to which Mr. Judge consented.” 


JESTINGS. 


A “Facrr.’’—Dissipated tramp; “You'll know me 
ag In, gayv’nor.”” British Workman (who had cer- 
tainly looked at him): Not if you washea yourself, 
I sha’n’t.”—Punch. 

SPEAK OF A MAN’S marble brow and be will glow 
— 1 Lrg . 11 to his 5 ead 

8 a a! a slippery 
thing to fool with much.—Ji 2 

A LITTLE Boy of Providence, not yet out of his 
short clothes, was asked by his grandmother the 
other day how he had torn hla dress. He replied 
that it had “got caught on a clover leaf.”—New York 


ONE OF THE OLD SETTLERS at the Isles of Shoals 


AN [RSA GENTLEMAN haying purchased an alarm- 
clock, an scquaintance asked what he intended 


to do withit: “ ,” answered he, ure I’ve noth- 
Ing to do byt pall the string and wake myself.“ — 
Cambridge €s 


A CUBE FOR TOOTHACHE, —Boy: “What are you 
crying for, Sally?” Girl: “’Cos I got the tooth- 
e. Boy: Lon go round to my grandmother: 
she'll show yer what to do; she knows how to take 
hers out and put em back whenever she wants.“ — 
+ MisTREss (to new cook): Now, Sarah, remember 
if you are strictly honest and economical in your 
marketing, I will give you a few shillings extra per 
month.“ New Cook: “Thank you, ma'am; I 
think it over, and let you know in the evening“ 
Funny Folks. 

A NEGRO PREACHER described hell as ice-cold, 
where the wicked froze to all eternity. Asked why, 
he said: ‘Canse I don’t dare tell dem people nuffin 
else. Why, if I say hell is warm, some of dem old 
rhenmatic niggers be wantin’ start down dar de very 
fus’ fros'. Cambridge Iyibune. 

A RUSTIC BRIDEGROOM was complimented by one 
of his acquaintances on the charming appearance of 


his bride. “She has the most lovely color I have 
ever ” remarked the friend. ‘Yes, it ought to 
be good,’ ively replied the groom; he paid a 


dollar for just a little bit in a saacer.”’—American 
Israelite, 


„WRAT SHALL I preach about?” said a minister 
to the pastor of a colored flock which he was abont 
to address. Well, mos’ any subject will be ’cepta- 
ble,” was the reply; “only I'd like to gib you one 
word ob caution.” “Ab! What is that?’ “Well, 
ef I was you, Id tech very light on de Ten Com- 
mandments.’”’ Indeed! And why?’ Ohl cos I 
hab notlse dat dey mos’ always bab a, damp’nin’ 
effect on de congregation.” 

A PrrraBuRed newspaper, lu a report of the com- 
mencement exercises at the Pennsylvania College for 
Girls, describes one of the falr graduates as “a young 
lady of moderately tall, graceful form, and calm, 
philosophic countenance, set off with eye-glasses, 
and made thos the more philosophic in appearance. 
In a sweet, simple, but somewhat rapid manner she 
read her essay, It treated of the necéssity of a high 
ideal to rouse to exertlon Io life. Withont ideale we 
are destitute of ennobling motives.” 
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CHILDHOOD WISDOM. 
BY SHELDON C. CLARE. 


The mystic, wondrous wisdom 
That unconsciously doth flow 
Through the speeches and the sayings 
Of Childhood's freshest glow 
Robukes the studied statements 
Of philosopher and sage, 
And teaches that all wisdom 
Is not the fruit of Age. 


There trickles through thelr speeches 
Deepest lessons for the heart, 
That our spirit never loses, 
But our tongue cannot impart. 
"Tis a tender, mystto teaching 
To the soul on sacred things, 
By spirits pure and sparkling, 
From the central Being springs. 


Like etreamiets from the mountain, 
Fiowing downward to the plain, 
Comes the laughter of the children 

To the hearte that ache with pain; 
For in Ite very rippie 

It gleams with light and love, 
More precious that it thinks not 

On its mission from above. 


O Childhood, in thy freedom 
From the pomp and show of life, 

Where the critic fears the critic 
And existence is but strife,— 

Od, lead us back to Salfhood! 
Appearance let us scorn! 

Into the life of Nature 
Let us again be barn! 

July 1, 1879, 
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THE INDEX accepts every result of science and sound 
learning, without seeking to harmoniza it with the Bible. 
recognises 


It no authority bot that of reason and t It 
believes in Truth, om, Progress, Equal „ and 
Brotherly Love. 


The transition from Christianity to Free Religion, through 
which the civilized world is now passing, but which it v. 
little understands, is even more momentous in itself an 
In its consequences than the great transition of the Roman 
Empire from Paganism to Christianity. THE INDEX aims 
to mako the character of this vast change in 


ad 


blo in at 

t ita leading features, and offers an for 

— on Suis subject which find no L g place in 
other papers. 
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Seven Ethical Laws of Rationalism. 


formulated 
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tion of science, olvilization, an le 
neven fundamental ethical jaws—three of Individnality, 


I. Law ef Individual Rational Existenos. 


Every mature rational being bas the right and duty to 
govern himself by hie-own reason in al) his individual con~ 
cerns. this is the principle of personal self-government, 
“private judgment,“ or individual reason. 


II. Law ef Individus!l Self-Defence. 


Ev rational being has the ht to defend himself 
all encroachments npon bis individual self-govern- 
ment. This is the right of resistance to aggression. 


III. Law ef Individual Nen-Aggression. 


rational being has the duty to refrain from on- 
croaching upon the Individual l others, 
oltber by force or fraud. This is the principle limiting 
“private judgment.” 


IV. Law ef Social Rational Existence. 


Boolety (or the community of all rational beings) has the 

right and duty to govern {teelf by its common resson in 

ite common concerns, This is the principle of repudli- 
can self-government, or social reason. 


V. Lew of Secial Sclf-Defouce. 


Society has the right to defend itself 
croachmenta u its ancial self-governmen 
right of revolution as against anta and of self-protec- 
tion as againat criminals—the right of holding aggressors 
responsible to social reason, 

VI. Law of Social Nen-Aggression. 


Rociety has the duty to maintain the three laws of indi- 
viduality in full vigor, and to refrain from violating them. 
This is the principle limiting social reason. 


VII. Law of Ultimate Jurisdiction. 


1. The “private judgment“ of the Individual is the final 
appeoa in his individual concerns. 

The “social reason” of society is the final appeal in 

all its general 9 in cases of ultimate dis- 


ment between ind 
The “social reason" of is represented In each 
the Competent in that 


EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


About the middle of June I shall be obliged to 
sail for the Azores, In order to accompany an Invalid 
member of my family, and shall probably be absent 
three months. During that time my friend, Mr, 
David H. Clark, will edit THE INDEX. All literary 
communications should be addressed to him, and all 
business letters to Mr. H. P. Hyde, at this office. 
Letters addressed to me personally must remain un- 
opened till my return. Attention to theese directions 
will save annoyance to correspondents. 


F. E. Annor. 
June 3, 1879. ic 


RATIONAL RATIONALISMI, 


In one of Herbert Spencer's introductory essays 
to his more comprehensive work on the study of 
sociology, which we regret is not at hand for illus- 
trative reference here, he points out the common 
tendency In society to inconclusive and erroneous rea- 
soning, This he shows is not peculiar to the igno- 
rant classes, but largely to those that are regarded 
enlightened and Intelligent. It has already been 
intimated that rationalism, notwithstanding Its as- 
sumptions of superiority in this particular, and its 
Incident perils, exhibits in no small degres the same 
mental characteristic. Of course, a moment's re- 
flection enables us to see that with the limitations of 
human Intelligence it could not be expected wholly 
otherwise, The mind may be free from the theolog- 
ical bias and yet subject to bias of various déscrip- 
tions. Innumerable influences operate on the mind 
which alme at the most rationalistic Independence, to 
warp its judgments and sway Its course of action. 
Personal temperament ls most powerful. Past ssso- 
ciations of life, education, and culture; present social 
or other relations; a natural tendency to Intellectual 
narrowness or but partial views of things, to concelt 
and Intolerance; and the unregulated feelings and 
propensities of the lower nature are all, In a less or 
greater number and degree, important factors In 
determining 3 person's opinions. We wish we 
could feel that radicale are always free from 
any of these biases, but must frankly confess a 
considerable and somewhat intimate acquaintance 
among them has not enabled us to make the dis- 
covery. It is therefore, we hold, altogether a mis- 
take to suppose that because a person has discarded 
the errors and absurdities to which his nelghbor ad- 
heres, he must necessarily be more reasonable In 
every other respect. The renunciation of error in 
one form may be but the adoption of It in another, 
It requires something more than to have passed be- 
yond the bounds of the old bellefa merely, or for one 
to avow himself a rationalist and ally himself with 
those who bear the name, to entitle him to all that 
such a distinction should imply, Theodore Parker 
relates that a person once came to him who declared 
he had the “gift of tongues,” and Parker with his 
characteristic blunt decisiveness replied, Let it 
appear,” 

If a person claims to have the “‘gift of tongues” or 
prophecy, íf, In a word, he claims to be a rationalist 
or more reasonable than othera, he cannot expect to 
get the credit of being what he professes, simply on 
his affirmation, or further than he supports it with 
evidence. It needs to be more emphasized and 
better understood among radicals, that an avowal of 
rationalism does not necessarily make one s ra- 
tionallat. 

There ia another fact which radicals should con- 
sider more than they are sometimes accustomed to in 
this connection: It is that things are not necessarily 
bad and hence to be assalled because they are old, or 
good and hence to be approved becanse they are new. 
It needa something more to make a genuine reformer 
than an indiscriminate onslaught upon the institu- 
tons of society or to be willing to lead a crusade 
against Ite existing order, defective even though they 
be. It needs something more to make one a true 
hero or martyr than to brave the police, insult the 
more refined sensibilities and defame the purer in- 
stincts and better sentiments of society, for the sakė 
of a small modicum of selfish notoriety. Of euch 
irrationalities and vagaries rationalism has had, and 
still has, not a little, as well sa the systema which it 
repudiates, 

Let this not be considered as s reflection upon 
rationalism; as an insinuation against it. It ls not 
conceding that the rationalistic principle Is in any 
degree to be discredited, or that ft Is not the supreme 
and true one in its application to life and thought, 
It la not intended to depreciate in the least Its incom- 
parable glory, to detract from the superlative excel- 
lence of ita grand achievements, Nay, rather would 
we contemplate rationalism as the hope of the world; 
the true Messiah, for which humanity has groaned 
and travalled through all the ages until now; the 
sovereign panacea for all its ills; that which {a to 
overcome at last all the Irrationalities of human life, 
even those of rationalism itself. 

The great aim of rationalism, then, should be, not 
only to refute and overcome the errors of Ita environ - 
ment, but also to secure a more rigid application of 
lts great distinguishing principle within ite nominal 
domain; to render it through and throngh in fact 
what it isin name. In the last number of TRE IN- 
DEX, we dwelt upon the importance of comprehen- 
siveness or breadth in rationalism as a means of ex- 
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| ternal conquest and power. And here we return to 


this principle. It is in this spirit of comprehensive- 
ness, in the reciprocity of ideas and fellowship which 
it signifies, that lle also the means of the Internal 
advancement of rationalism, its own more self-con- 
sistent and pervading rationallatic development. This 
principle, we affirm, has never yet been carried out 
in rationalism. Instead of it, as we affirmed In our 
editorial of last week, we have had, and still have, 
numerous diversities and clashing divisions. How 
shall we ever be able to subject our Ideas and princi- 
ples to their requisite and legitimate testa unless we 
put Into exercise a greater hospitality among us in 
respect to them. Exclusive societies, therefore, of 
rationalists, each striving to build ap its particular 
phase of rationalism, and seeking and caring for no 
Intercourse with those that differ frora iteelf, la alto- 
gether ont of keeping with such a movement, and 
utterly inimical to Its progress, What we propose, 
than, ls nocletles formed on the basis of entire free- 
dom; societies In which all the different elements of 
which they are composed may, so far as practicable, 
obtain equal recognition; in which no single one 
ehall claim special dictatorship or privilege; in 
which this spirit shall be so characteristic of It that 
no name even shall be accepted for Its designation 
suggestive of less comprehensiveness. And In order 
to demonstrate that this conception Is not a chimera, 
that It is the plan which gives the promise of the 
healthleat and best success, wa need but point to ex- 
isting evidence, 

We know of no better example for this purpose 
than that which the Frea Congregationalist Society of 
Florence, Mass., presents, It is one with which the 
readers of TuE INDEX have some acquaintance. 
This society is founded upon the basie of absolute 
freedom. There is not a person in the land too 
ultra to obtain admission to ita platform, provided 
he comes properly accredited in respect to character 
and Intelligence. There le not one in the land too 
conservative to obtain a hearing from {ts platform, 
provided he is similarly accredited and there is a suf- 
ficient desire among the members of the society to en- 
title him to the Invitation, This society ls now in 
the seventeenth year of Its existence, It has among 
its most active and earnest membara materialists of 
the extreme type; in other words, persons who would 
ordinarily be classed as athelsts. It has also a con- 
aiderable number of Spiritualists, and some, no less 
interested and devoted, who still cleave to Christian- 
ity as the ideal of character and religious conception. 
And with these may be included persons of the vari- 
ous diversities of opinions and phases of mental In- 
dependence that the freedom of such a fellowship 
would be likely to engender, It le Ita aim to provide, 
80 far as may be expedient, speakers for its Sunday 
meetings, for a considerable portion of the time, who 
may be deemed satisfactory and fitting exponents of 
these different lines of liberaliem, It is thus that 
there la hardly any class of liberalism or religion 
which has not at one time or another been repre- 
sented upon ite platform, In looking over the list 
of those who have been heard from It from time to 
time, there are the names of men and women, of 
black and white, There are. thoss of Underwood 
and Seaver, of Garrison, Douglass, Pillsbury and 
others of their school, of Ralph Waldo Emeraon 
and Alcott; of women like Mra. Howe, Stanton, 
and Anthony; the name of the scientist Proctor, 
and those of less renown in science, distinguished 
Spirituallets, such as Denton, Stebbins, and Eccles ; 
a Jowish rabbi and Christian ministers of . various 
divisions of the Church. 

Nor is the example just cited one of a weak and 
struggling existence. It is, on the other hand, flour- 
ishing and vigorous, and possesses a commanding 
Influence in the community, It is only necessary, to 
make this apparent, to particularize as evidence its 
grand building with its admirable appurtenances, 
erected at a cost of upwards of fifty thousand dol- 
lars; Ita provisions for educational and social cult- 
ure, for amusement, and for the young. We might 
point also to the Free Religious Association as a 
similar Illustratlon of the principle of comprehen- 
alveness and freedom we have been endeavoring to 
elucidate as the most effectual preventive of unrea- 
sonableness, or of rendering rationalism thoroughly 
rational. 

Of course these illustratlons do not apply to socle- 
ties which crystallize, so to speak, around a single 
person. But these, the societies alike and thelr 
leaders, especially when standing outalde of all Chris- 
tian connection, long for such a broad fellowship as 
we have indicated, where their words may be helpful 
and stimulating, and where they may help to make 
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rationalism more rational among those who are no 
longer under the yoke of bondage, but one with them 
in sympathy and the general direction of their aims. 
This, then, seems to us the Indispensable practical 
apecific for rendering rationalism what It professes 
to be. It is in breadth rather than narrowness, in 
fellowship and fraternity. It la not in repeating the 
folly of the churches, endeavoring to found sects and 
isms, allowing our special idea or prepoeseasion, what- 
ever it may be, to run away with us, bat throngh or- 
ganizationa wisely adapted to the end, seeking to 
exercise and foster the rational mind. It is through 
the society of reasonable men and women,—in brief 
throngh all that serves to enlighten us, enables us to 
recognize the law withiff the law and to conform our 
lives to thelr unvarying uniformities, the dominion 
of reason over unreasonableness, passion, impulse, 
and caprice, 


MR. WRIGHT'S EXOEPTIONS. 


In another column of TRR Inpex Mr. Wright 
takes some exceptions to an editorial of ours in the 
number of July 3d. 

We regret that it seems proper for us to remind 
him, not to put too fine a point upon it, that if he 
had given the same paine to ascertain, that he has 
put us to verify what Mr. Abbot’s idea of the Lib- 
eral League really was, before he sat down to hie arti- 
cle, he would have at once increased his knowledge lu 
this particular, saved himself from the necessity of a 
considerable part of hia criticism at least, and us 
from what we should have preferred to be relieved, 
the need of replying to it In Vol. VIII. (1877), p. 
619, of THz INDEX, there is a communication by us 
entitled The Church of Rationalism,” presenting 
substantially the same views as those of the editorial 
upon which Mr. Wright makes his commenta. At 
the close of thla article, Mr. Abbot sabjoins this edl- 
torial note: Will our valued contributor be so good 
as to examine carefully the ‘Form of Constitution 
for Local Auxillary Liberal Leagues’ recommended 
by the National League, and report In these columns 
the precise additions he would suggest to the plan 
there outlined, in order to constitute the local 
League a true ‘Church of Rationalism,’ Such an 
attempt on his part will, we suspect, show him 
that he has hitherto imperfectly comprehended the 
breadth and fulness of the Liberal League move- 
ment. Not quite persuaded yet in our own mind, 
feeling in common with Mr. Wright, and many others 
no doubt, that, irreepective of the scope which Mr. 
Abbot ascribes to its plan, the Liberal League was 
practically at least a movement mainly for political 
ends, and could not be made, to any considerable 
extent, anything apart from this, we followed up 
the statement above given with another communi- 
cation in Tue INDEX of Vol. IX., p. 67, under the 
caption, Ia the Liberal League equivalent to the 
Church of Rationalism?’ which called forth this 
editorial note: 

“(As we suspected, our valued contributor haa for- 
gotten to observe that the Liberal League la designed 
to do all that any liberal socletycan do, For proof of 
this, we simply quote these articles from the ‘Form 
of Conatitation for Local Auxiliary Liberal Leagues’ 
recommended by the ‘National Liberal League.“ 
We will cite one or two of these articles that bear 
most directly upon the polnt at lasue. 

“The Committee on Public Work shall mature 
measures for codperating efficiently in the common 
cause with the National Liberal League, especially in 
circulating its documents, petitions, appeala, etc., 
and carrying out locally the various objects of the 
Liberal League movement. 

The Committes on Public Discussion shall mature 
measures for sustaining regular Sunday meetings for 
public debates, lectures, ete., and they shall be 
charged with the general conduct of the same, 

„The Committee on Social Affairs shall mature 
measures for holding frequent soclal assemblies for 
the benefit of the younger members of the League, 
and also for regular Sunday meetings of a children’s 
fraternity, to promote the moral instruction and 
social enjoyment of the children.“ 

In a subsequent number of Tue INDEX, Vol. IX., 
page 115, we made the “Acknowledgment” that the 
League was more comprehensive In its aims than we 
had supposed, and if Ita provisions were fully carried 
out it would in fact be the realization of all we 
conceived in what, for the wantof a term of nearer or 
more convenient significance, we had called The 
Church of Rationalism.” 

To this Mr. Abbot appended the following: “We 
thank Mr. Clark for his candid and highly honorable 


attention to the breadth and depth of the Liberal 
League movement In all its aspects.“ 

Many quotations might be added from Mr. Abbot's 
editorials and various writings, to confirm our state- 
ment of what he dreamed the Liberal League might 
become, not In his sleep, but most wide-awake and 
conscious hours. It shows, indeed, how muck larger 
and grander was his conception, as he strove esr- 
neatly to imprees upon others, than was commonly 
supposed. Whether he builded better than he knew 
or not, It is plain that he builded much better than 
those who overran and perverted the League from the 
purposes for which It was planned, and are conse- 
quently solely accountable for ite present disrupted 
and tarnished condition, could appreciate, His mis- 
take was not, as Mr. Wright intimates, in making it 
too inclusive in its objects, but simply in the undue 
estimate which his own fine intellect and high moral 
nature led him to form of the intelligence and charac- 
ter of the professed liberals of the country to whom 
he was compelled to appeal for success. . It was that 
the movement inevitably admitted a large influx of 
material with which it was impossible to carry forward 
any great work of reform. And this, Mr. Wright is 
destined to find true of the cause which he champi- 
ons, Whether the party which he representa is 
justly or not to be regarded in alliance with the 
venders of obscenity, it is useless to attempt to dodge 
the fact that it rests, and will continue to reat, in 
consequence of the stand taken at Syracuse, in the 
popular mind under that imputation. The fine die- 
tinctions and Impotent efforts with which it may try 
to disprove the charge will be of no avail, The 
public will not concern Itself materially with these, 
but will decide according to the general impression 
which the party tends to give. It is for this reason 
that he will find a majority of the better class of 
liberale, who do not wish to occupy an ambiguons 
relation to the subject which his league has made 
uppermost, unwilling to enlist under his banner. 

Apart from the principal point discussed above, we 
muet respectfully claim some acquaintance with the 
antecedente and principles of the League no leas than 
himself. We have taken an active interest In It from 
thestart. We were present at two out of the three An- 
nual Congresses which It has held, which, we believe, 
is just two more than he has attended, as it was also 
true of the larger number of those who were most 
active in forcing the lasue upon the League at Syrac- 
use, and are now at the head of the party which capt- 
ured lt. 

Furthermore, we were at Syracuse, and be was not, 
and are very sure we know much better for this reason 
who were there and what was done there than he does. 

Mr. Wright implies that the split at Syracuse was a 
mere matter of s majority vote, and hence that its 
seceding members could not justify thelr action; and 
this specious fallacy haa been assiduously and can- 
ningly put forth ever since, Nothing could be more 
unjust nor more preposterous on the face of it. Does 
not Mr. Wright know enough about public assemblies 
to tell him that majorities in such cases are often 
dishonorable and unfair ones? It would seem that his 
anti-slavery experience should have tanght him this. 
Let him look over the list of the men and women 
who left the Congress at Syracuse, and signed the pro- 
test against its proceedings, and see if he thinks 
they are persons who would be likely to desert s cause 
simply because they were legitimately out-voted. 

We think Mr. Wright overestimates the value and 
promise of the Leagues which are now forming, as he 
Bays, under the shibboleth of repeal. He will find 
that when the actual circumstances out of which that 
party came Into existence and the principles and 
aims of those who are mainly shaping lta course are 
understood, there will be a cooling of sympathy, and 
à lessening of support which has bean, under the in- 
fluence of misapprehension in some instances, inno- 
cently rendered. We think he will find that fine 
moral sensibility and strong moral sentiment gravi- 
tate to that which the prevailing instincts and intel- 
ligence of society pronounce the clear and unmistek- 
able position in respect to the question, 

Mr, Wright thinks we put the case too strong when 
we aver the League has suffered ‘disrepute and de- 
moralization” in consequence of the Syracuse division. 
Let us quote just here from a letter recelved a few 
days since, July 9th, from one of the most vigorous 
and influential centres of Liberalism in the West, to 
show him how others feel about this :— 

“Our Liberal League is in a dormant condition just 
now. We have not had a business meeting since the 
battle of Syracuse; the proceedings of that conven- 
tion had the effect of a paralytic stroke upon our 


“Acknowledgment,’ which we hope will serve to call society, alienating the good wishes of many from us 
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who had been our supporters in spirit before, and 
giving color to the reports put In circulation by the 
*unco guid’ that we were a band of free lovers and 
fanatics. Bafore that time the League was growing 
in popularity and its principles were becoming known; 
alnos that time It has gained little and lost mach. A 
melancholy day it was when the Liberal League 
movement in America struck hands with frea-lovism 
and holsted the motto ‘Liberty and Obscenity, one 
and inseparable.’ I think our members are all of one 
mind as to what course it Js our duty to pursue, and 
I think a dissolution of our connection with the old 
organization, and an acceptances of the Invitation ex- 
tended by the new, will be the result of our first 
meeting.” 

If, on a consideration of such facts as the foregoing, 
and an abundance of correspondent ones that might 
be adduced, Mr, Wright can still seriously entertain 
the ides that there la any prospect of the unlon of 
the two Leagues which he suggests, then we can only 
say that we shall be forced to relinquish the views of 
hie mental characteristics we have been accustomed 
to hold, and must regard him as a person of more 
credulity and leas intelligence than we have hitherto 
suppneed. 

PROGRESSIVE FRIENDS, 


The annual meeting, this year the twenty-seventh, 
of the Progressive Friends of Pennsylvania occurred 
at the usual place early in Jans, and continued three 
days. It was well attended, and by those present 
was felt to be an interesting, à very profitable, meet- 
ing, not below, in this respect, those held In former 
years. 

These people who assemble at Longwood year by 
year sesk to be sons of the spirit, yielding freely to the 
great law of growth and progress, keeping their faces. 
towards the dawn to catch the opening sunlight as 
it shall arise to the world. The discussions were 
occupled with themes of high practical interest, and 
although they must be, In s meeting that attempts to 
touch upon so many themes, very partial and incom- 
plete, yet they indicate to a stranger coming in 
among them how much force there ls lying latent 
in what is called In the churches the lay element, 
and that remaina to be used, I doubt not very 
effectively in the future, in the work of broad, uni- 
versal religion. We had this element pretty largely 
represented in the deliberations at Longwood, and 
some of our beat statements came from persone who 
doubtless have never been accustomed to speak from 
platforms. That le one very good feature in these 
meetings,—one doubtless that comes in a degree from 
the Quaker ancestry that Longwood owns, 

Impressive testimonies were adopted in reference 
to several names that within the year have passed 
away, all known to the meeting and identified in 
greater or less degree with Its objects. These were 
William Lloyd, Garrison, who several times had been 
present and spoken; Bayard Taylor, a native of 
Chester County and her most eminent eon; George 
Thompson and Chandler Darlington, this last an 
old and life-long friend, deeply devoted from the 
beginning to all Its interests. Rev. Joseph May, of 
Philadelphia, read an admirable memorial discourse 
upon Mr. Garrison. 

Mr. May, as is well known, ls a son of the late 
Rev. Samuel J. May, who was a life-long friend and 
earnest coadjutor of Garrison from the beginning. 
It seemed fitting that such a tribute should come 
from the son of such a sire. The discourse has been 
published in one of the newspapers of Philadelphia, 
and deserves, as I hope it will receive, a wide circu- 
lation. It will also be given in the Proceadings, now 
just about to be issued, of the meeting. Mr. Oliver 
Johnson of New York, Rev. N. A. Hascall of Vine- 
land, Mr. H. S. Kent of Westchester, and Mr. Wil- 
bur, editor of the Vineland Independent (if I have 
the name of the paper right), were present, and con- 
tributed much to the Interest and value of the oc- 
casion. 

I enclose a copy of the testimony adopted upon 
religion and morality, from which it will be seen 
that this meeting puts itself on record plainly In re- 
gard to two, certainly, of the fundamental and living 
questions of the hour:— 


“Recognizing the fact that the religions sentiment 
is the deepest of all the sentiments implanted in the 
bosom of our nature, its intuitions and convictions 
the most sacred trust committed to man, we cherish 
with profoundest interest all that pertains to its 
right cultivation and just direction and expression. 
As rightly or wrongly Interpreted, it is either the 
most precious boon and benign blessing, or source of 
the direst injury and calamity known to the human 
race 


“Profoundly believing, as we do, that religion is 
becoming in our time increasingly 83 
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broadened, and freed, dieso¢iated from dogma and 
acceptance of book, institution, or ebservance as em- 
bodying and prescribing its essential elements, we 
rejoice in the firm conviction that it is to become 
more and more clearly seen to be one with the simple, 
plain worship of truth and beauty, the constant 
éndeavor of the soul after all knowledge and wisdom 
and excellence. å 

“We believe that, thus Interpreted, it opens the 
largest and richest Heid for the spiritual growth and 

ture of man, Individually, socially, and we com- 
mend its study and appropriation in this breadth to 
all liberals as an object worthy their best attention, 
and especially we urge its sedulous Inculcation by 
them, on all fit opportunities, In the minds of the 


young. 

“Wa do moreover at this time renew our earnest 
testimony In behalf of the superlative claims of the 
primal moralltles,—moralltles as expressed In the law 
of virtne, chastity, self-restralnt, and Ae the 
Ute, — and we deeply deprecate and emphatically con- 
demn, under whatever pretext or persuasion it may 
be sought, any attempt to loosen the hold or weaken 
the sway of these in the gn mind, as criminally 
harmful, directly eabrersive in tendency and sure 
effect, wherever it may succeed, of the very founda- 
tions of moral order and the life of society itself.” 

C. D. B. u. 


HARVARD AND BUSSEY COLLEGE. 


The dally papers for the lest few weeks have been 
largely filled with reports of college commencement 
exercises in various parts of the country. Of course 
itis impossible to read them all, although they are 
generally cheerful reading as representing our lnatitu- 
tions of learning in mest prosperous condition. But 
our interest mainly cantred in our great university 
which has been the pride and boast of Massachusetts 
for over two hundred years, and about which the pub- 
lic seem to be asking some questions which we hoped ita 
very plain-spoken president would satiafactorily an- 
awer. Of two of these we will saya word. The first 
concerns the department of the college located in 
West Roxbury. Perhaps it is not universally known 
that a large bequest was made by Mr. Bussey, who was 
himself a workingman, never ashamed of his humble 
origin, to found a school for Agricultural and In- 
dustrial Education.” The bequest was to take effect 
only after the death of certain members of his family. 
By an arrangement with the surviving members, 
however, a large portion of the estate was given over 
to the trustees of Harvard University—the appointed 
guardians of the trust—about eight years ago. It is 
one of the most beautifal places in the vicinity of 
Boston, with every advantage of easy communication 
with the city. As the question of Industrial educa- 
tion had bean long considered one of the most ln- 
teresting and important in our social progress, 
great interest was felt in the opening of a school so 
richly andowed, to be managed by the highest Institu- 
tion of learning in the country. President Eliot In- 
forms us that after eight years it has graduated one 
pupil, but complacently adde that Bussey College 
‘has a future before It. We trust It may have; but if 
this be Ita present, it would seem* that its future 
should be under somewhat different auspices. It has 
always bean a puzzle to the friends of co-educatien, 
where President Eliot found the facts on which he 
based his statements of its failure. They have 
looked abroad too far: they should have inquired at 
Bussey College. At its first opening it was an- 
nounced that the class in horticulture would be 
opened to women, and on the strength of the hope 
for the future of Bussen, a special Horticultural 
School for Women was abandoned. Ita first clasa 
was mainly, if not entirely, composed of the pupils of 
that school. Was it this fact which has kept pupils 
away from the college? We remember an amusing 
incident which occurred In regard to one of the other 
classes. Some ladies interested In the subject drove 
up to Bussey, and, finding that the lectare of the 
afternoon was to beon the horse, asked permission 
to attend it, The gentlemanly professor informed 
them that the class was not open to ladies, but before 
the hour of the lecture courteously showed them 
about the grounds. The hour and the lecturer came, 
but no pupils, The accomplished professor, evidently 
‘anxious not to waste the time, devoted it to avery 
Interesting talk on his subject, and then inspected 
the lady’s horse and gave her excellent advice as to 
some allment of the animal, This was certainly 
good practical teaching, but it was the wrong pupils, 

Seriously, the public are much concerned to know 
how this property is used, and why such arrange- 
ments have not been made and such advantages 
offered as would draw pupils to the college. Theo- 
dore Parker used to say that he never heard the 
‘grass complain that the cows would not eat it’; and 
if there had been an earnest purpose to moet the 
wants of the commanity by giving good, practical, 
available instruction In agriculture and other Indus- 


trial branches, we should be glad to know why it has 
failed of success. This, President Ellot did not tell 
us, but seemed to think his one graduate rather an 
excellent joke. 

But there is a still desper question which we should 
like to have answered. It ie currently reported that 
the atata of morals at Harvard University is excep- 
tionally low; that two of the most dangerous vices 
that beset civilization prevail there to an alarming er- 
tent; that the theatres which give the coarsest and 
most indecent exhibitions rely npon its students for 
their patronage; and that some of the worst features 
of such exhibitions are repeated within its walls. It 
is also said that the government of the college do not 
feel ahy responsibility for this state of things, but 
take the position that each individual pupil is the 
guardian of his own morality. 

When we remember that on the Board of Trustees 
are such honored names as those of R. W. Emerson 
and James Freeman Clarke, we can hardly believe 
that these statements are true to their full extent, 

That the subject is a difficult one, all will admit; 
but that It should recelve some consideration, and 
that the public should have some assurance that the 
affort of the government ls to keep up the moral 
standard of the college to a level with ita literary 
reputation, seems to us no more than parents who are 
to trust their sons there for four of the most impor- 
tant years of their life have a right to sek. 

We speak of the dangers of a public-school educa- 
tlon without corresponding moral inflaencs; but the 
higher the school, the wider its influence. Harvard is 
to give us, to a great degree, our teachers, our clergy- 
men, our lawyers, our physicians, our atatesmen. Is 
it a matter of indifference to the public whether for 
four years they have breathed an atmosphere of brac- 
ing, purifying moral power, or a poisonous malaria 
which will produce evil that is constantly propagating 
Iteelf? . 

We all feal a common pride in the great men who 
look back to Harvard as their Alma Mater; we know 
what wisdom and virtue have been nourished there. 
We do ask an assurance that the future is not to 
belle the past, and that It is to carry out the purpose 
for which it was founded, which was to make Learn- 
ing the handmaid of Truth and Righteousness, 

E. D. C. 


“MERE INDIVIDUALISM.” 


Tue INDEX of July 8d says editorially: It was 
the dream of Mr. Abbot that the Liberal League 
movement might eventually become the rationalistic 
church of the future. I should be sorry to think 
Mr. Abbot had such a thought, even in his sleep. 
If he had such a thought in his waking moments, 
it may account for what kas happened to the League. 
The church Idea is that of segregating the wheat 
of the world from the tares, which, curiously enough, 
according to the record, was pointedly condemned 
by the person whom every Christian church claims 
as its founder. If I had any comprehension of 
Mr. Abbot’s meaning, for the firet two years of the 
League movement, or of its Constitation, he sought 
to embody, not only rationalists, but citizens of all 
religions and none, for the special purpose of com- 
pletely secularizing the State and securing to every 
individual the rights of conscience, involving the full 
rights of the churches within thelr proper spheres. 
So far from being s “rationalletic church,“ the Lib- 
eral League, as Mr. Abbot nobly planned it, was a 
movement even more in the interest of Christianity 
than of Infidelity or Rationalism, inasmuch: aa the 
latter must necessarily grow faster while the former 
is to a cartain extent both a State pauper and 2 State 
controlier. For Christian ecclesiasticlam, in this 
age and country, as all intelligent Christians must 
ses, the best If not the only chance of Hfe is in entire 
independence of the State. Such Christians would 
gladly vote for the just taxation of church property, 
and would, of course, welcome rational or infidel 
votes to the same effect. A sincere Calvinist or 
Hopkinsian has a far stronger reason or motive to 
join the League than an infidel or rationalist. Anda 
Roman Catholic has the strongest of all. Cavour was 
a sincere and devoted Catholic, and what he began 
to do for Italy is all that Mr. Abbot’s League alma 
to do for the United States. Turning such a move- 
ment into a ratiomalistic church ls simply backing 
out af the little end of the horn. 

Rationalists have no quarrel with churches that 
do not attempt to play the parasite or the dictator In 
regard to the State. They claim the right to speak 
aa they think, not to dletate what others shall think 
or speak. Till they part with reason they will not 
think of erganizing churches, but will be content to 


take a part In any movement to promote the com- 
mon happiness of mankind, without minding who 
joins it; and they will stay in it till its charity be- 
comes a rarity. 

I think Mr. Abbot, in founding the League, bullded 
a good deal better than he knew. The credit due 
him ls altogether too great to be wiped ont by any 
subsequent mistake; and I think the mistake he 
made was creditable to his sincerity if not to hia 
judgment and statesmanshlip. He lacked the gener- 
alship of the llon going to war, and failed to under- 
stand the cunning tactics of the enemy. His bold 
stroke of organizing the National Liberal League fn 
Philadelphia ‘in 1876 was, salutary warning to 
those who were attempting to Inoculate the Federal 
Constitution with the dogmas of Christian theology. 
Tt caused them to change their tactics and attack the 
freedom of tha press, under the pretence of merely 
attacking that intolerable licentiousness which in 
oar age and country is always clandestine, Unfortu- 
nately, by this sham and hollow pretence, Mr. Abbot, 
as well aa many other excellent liberals, was deceived ; 
he failed to see, what time la rapidly demonstrating, 
that the boasted and frightfully overstated work of 
the Ohrletlan Society for the Suppression of Vice, in 
the destruction of obacene publications, was merely 
preparatory to “stamping out“ TRE Inpex and all 
other rational publications. 

Sad as the facta are, I cannot quite agree with the 
acting editor of THe INDEX when he says: Bat 
the Liberal League, It may as well be confessed with 
sadness, has suffered such demoralisation and dis- 
repute In eonsequence of events of tts Inst Congress 
that for the larger number of its founders, and a 
very considerable one of radicals in general, it has 
well-nigh ceased to be.” 

How this can be true, when Autiliary Liberal 
Leagues have been organizing since the last Congress 
more rapidly than ever before, is not easy to seô. 
The “disrepute” of the League cannot have In- 
creased much, for In the eyes of the Ohristlan world 
nothing, not even loose notions of marriage and di- 
vorce, le so disrepatable as Infidelity,—and the 
League was always stigmatized as an association of 
Infidels, though It has always contained some arcel- 
lent Chrlatlans. As to the “demorallzation,” the 
League at its last Congress was unanimously in favor 
of proper laws for the punishment of obscenity, aad 
it was unanimously opposed to the present Act of 
Congress which professes to have that object. The 
only difference was, that one part of the delegates, 
which happened to be a majority, was in favor of the 
repeal of that Act, and the other was in favor of hay- 
Ing it amended; and almost unanimously the Con- 
grees voted to leave that question open for the next 
Congress, Thus far, surely, there is no ““demoraliza- 
tion.“ If the old officers had been elected, there 
would have been none. Unfortunately they ware not. 
And because they were not, a considerable number 
of delegates withdrew and formed another National 
League, which differs from the original one In no 
principle or alm whatever, but only in persons. 
There is not, so far as I can see, the shadow of a 
reason why the two organizations should not rennite, 
if the League was not a mistake from the first. 
Nelther will gain, in elther reputation or strength, 
by standing apart from the other. Either of them 
can challenge comparison, in point of morals of life 
and literature with any Christian sect or political 
party, and has no reason, lu seeking by every lawful 
means what le self-evidently righteous, to feel dis- 
quieted at the taunts or the lies of parasites, inquisi- 
tors, and persecutors. Such are by no means s ma- 
jority of the people. The League has only to perse- 
vere unltedly on the straight line of its constitution, 
and a majority of the people of America wili adopt 
and act on its self-evident truth. E. W. 


Tus rwo LAsT social meetings of Sorosis were very 
dellghtful. That of May was devoted to art, and 
Illustrated by a variety of engravings, etchings, and 
paintings of ancient and modern artists, with explan- 
atory rs trom various mombers. This committee 
ls under the ch of Miss Bart, who has studied 
several years in Munich., The meeting In June was 
the occasion of the presentation of a beautiful basket 
of flowers by the present to the former presiden 
Mrs, Chariotte B. Wilbour, who has just rotu 
residence — a 1. — 

speeches. en, after original 
poems and essays, . Winterburn, the chairman on 
music, gave n moet delightful parlor concert. Miss 
Beebe and Miss Harvey from the Royal Academy, 
London, sang, and there were duets and solos upon 
the violin, harp, aud plano. All this feast of good 
things closed by a diacussion upon philanthropy as 

ay the Indian. ~Religio- Philosophical Jouradl, 
uns 


from an extended 
made brief but hap 


j 
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Communications. 
OVER-POPULATION. 


It would seem as If In a country like this, where un- 
reclaimed Nature la still in the ascendant, and only 
a portion of the old Atlantic seaboard States have 
been enough humanized to make man and his mod- 
ifying Influence on Nature at all impressive features, 
—It would seem, we say, as if even the great cities 
and towns of a country still so largely in a wilder- 
ness condition should be free from immense filthy 
areas of crowded, squalid tenement barracks, and 
nolsome, pestiferous alleys and streets, the haunts 
and seminaries of poverty, crime, and disease, where 
even vice la so repulsive as to lose its usual attrac- 
tlone, and where humanity is packed almost as 
densely in fetid apartments as It used to be in the 
holds of slavers. It would seem as If onr Anglo- 
Saxon jealouey of State interference should have 
yielded to the necessities of the case, and the gov- 
ernment, federal or local, have exercised a coercive 
but kindly and paternal supervision over the move- 
ments of the poorer class of immigrants. But the 
cupidiiy of 222 and landlords and thelr own 
shiftlessness an ousnesé have been left from 
the start to mass this sort of population in ever-in- 
creasing multitades in our cities, the low quar- 
ters of which lack none of the repalaive detalls of 
wretchedness which Dickens could describe so graph- 
ically. How brilliant is the atmospherè of New York, 
and what sparkling, swift-flowing currents of salt 
and fresh water lave it! What business has this com- 
tise apc though gigantic metropolis to be 
reprod g, on such a glorious environment of air, 
earth, and water, the hideous proletarian puiar 
wretchedness, and crime of London? Intelligent 
Euro immigrants with means, of course have 
a definite objective polnt when they cross the ocean, 
and know where they are going to alight. This class 
has never contributed to choke up our cities. They 
proceed to thelr deatinations at once. But the mass 
of Immigrants has been of unintelligent peasants 
unused to the ownership of land or anything else, 
and far more In need of g mada the warda of the 

verument than the Indians, These of course have 

epended on finding employment as common labor- 
ers. They have had neither the means nor the enter- 
prise to make themselves successful colonists of a 
new soll; hence they have loltered about the t 
cities looking for a job, or crowded into our manufact- 
uring towns here in New England, exchanging for 
thelr thousand-acred landlords at home the great 
mill-owners here. This class of immi , oven 
those of them who are thrifty enough to amass 
money (and there are multitudes of euch), exhibit 
only an occasional and exceptional 8 to be- 
come real settlers on and cultivators of the soll. 
They seem to prefer to live en masse in the shadow of 
their charches and of the mille rather than to establish 
themselves on isolated farms, The Celt is gregarious 


to the last d . Individually he seems to lack 
confidence in himself, and also to lack Initiative. 
He does ey en masse. He does not recognize 


either the need or right of private judgments, but is 
awayed by a sameness and leness of be- 
lief and opinion which keep him stationary, and 
the slave of custom and tradition even amid popala- 
tions fall of movement and the modern spirit. In 
short, the Celt is a noun of multitude and believes 
In the numerical principle, or that numbers make 
strength; and they do In an attack on a solitary po- 
Uceman. How different is the Anglo-Saxon with 
his arrogant individuality and ect self-reliance, 
He wants room and ample margin, He does not go 
with the crowd, but has a way and opinion of his 
own which he will back against the world, 

The original eettters and: colonists of American 
soll, of Massachusetts and Virginia and Georgia and 
the Carolinas, did AE gu settle en maue oe keep yer 
other company. overspread a extent o 
territory and Nieten In thelr large indepen- 
dence, and isolation. The people ot V a wanted 
no large cities. pe pref a sparsaly-eettled ter- 
ritory, so that each citizen might have ample elbow- 
room. The doctrine of State ta and perfect local 
independence Is a genuine o- Saxon principle, or 
rather a Teutonic principle. e Teutonic people 
never would, when left to their own impulses, sur- 
render thelr nal independence, their Individual- 
ity, to Ch or State. Latin and Celtic populations 
have always, up to a quite recent date, been willing to 

merge theirs in centralizing Institutions. A great in- 
dustrial system demands a dense and crowded popu- 
lation of a miscellaneous character. Cheap and plen- 
teons labor is Ita great desideratum. A long od 


of commercial prosperity, when Napoleon’s Un 
decrees gave us the carrying trade of Europe, gave to 
manufacturing sys- 


the founders of our New — 
tem ample means to build mills and utilize the 
Water-power of our streams and lakes. But It was 
evident from the start that the population of New 
E in was —— numerous spores — of a ae 
ption to answer the purposes o t Incorpora 
manufacturers. They wanted what Is called a prole- 
tariat, and they Imported it. We believe that our In- 
dustrial system waa forced system from the start, 
and not a case of spontaneity or natural outgrowth. 
It has in the course of half a century Europeanlzed 
New England; that la, redaced us soclally if not polit- 
ically to the condition of a European community. 
The population fs now divisible into two classes, viz. 
capttaHats and hirelings, exhibiting those extremes o! 
wealth and poverty which our old-fashioned, inde 
pendent yoomanty know nothing about. Onr Low- 
ella and Fall Rivers and Lawrences are not yet so 
populous and turbulent as Manchester and Glasgow 
and Lyons, but will be, sooner or later, for they will 
continue to de the Industrial cities of the country. 


As far as they have got, they are pretty much of the 
same description as those great Enropean centres of 
Industrialiam, Wouldn’t it have been better for us 
to have fed the esra populations of those cen- 
tres, and have suffered the 
weaving for us? Mr. Atkinson will doubtless an- 
swer emphatically, No. At any rate, the nabobs of 
the Boston of the early part of this century and the 
cities of Essex coast, who had become needlessly rich 
through the carrying trade and privateering, must 
have an outlet for their spare cash; and so well 
was built, to begin with. And it must be confessed 
that our manufacturing system has become a success 
in every way, even In competition with the gigantic 
industriallsm of England. With it the Fed gov- 
ernment was able to equip its vast armies during the 
war. By means of it Massachusetts, so Insignificant 
territorially, ls one of the mightiest in the sisterhood 
of States, and even little seven-by-nine Rhode Island 
is formidable in wealth and resources. Even England, 
“The weary Titan, with deaf 
Ears and labor-dimmed eyes,“ 

begins to fee) the sceptre escaping from her „It 
has kept sterile New England abreaat of New Fork. 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and IIlinols, aod will continue 
to keep her abreast of the most flourishing sections 
ofthe country. The great objection to the Industrial 
system lo, that it packs people too close and demoral- 
izes them by too much contact, and roba them of en- 
terprise and self-helpfalness by habitoating them to 
look to others for employment. A sove citizen 
would work for himself and put the profits of his labor 
In his own pocket. All industries are now carried on 
by rich corporattons or rich private capitalists. In- 
dividual enterprise ls dwarfed, and the rich are ever 
prowing richer and the poor poorer, as they are in 

nglìand. In short, the individual withers and incor- 


porated capital is more snd more. B. W. BALL 


COMPULSORY VACCINATION. 


In Tae Inpex of Jaly 3, under the caption 
“Should we be Compelled to Polson our Children ?” 
“E. J. ee numerous protesta against com- 
pulsory vaccination, based on the two grounds that 
the operation is inefficient as a preventive of small- 
pox, and that it Involves a grave danger of communi- 
cating other diseases, Despite a few medical names 
among the writers cited, it is certaln that the great! 
preponderant weight of authority is op to bot 
these positions, with respect to cases where the vac- 
cine viras is properly selected, properly kept, and 
properly introduced, 

F ee dron pate 

nally pure or imperfectly preserved, or from 
uncleansed instruments, my own observation of tha 
effects of Wholesale public vaccination can unfortu- 
nately attest. And a law cannot be too strongly con- 
demned which enforces such an operation without 
providing in the strictest manner against all such 


sources of denger. But the d r cau be wholly 
averted, since it has become practicable to secure an in- 
definite en of and * direct from the 
helfer. I public yacalnators should be allowed to 


use no other, for the risk In collecting the humanised 
virus on a large scale ls considerable, even with ex- 
traordinary care; and this is not likely to be exercised 
be ow whose profits depend on the amount ob- 


The prophylactic value of vaccination, properly 
done, Is well established by more than wants oare’ 
experience; and now that it can be rend per; 
fectly safe, the right and the sey of the government 
are clear. For the protection the whole commu- 
nity, the State m demand that no Individual be 
left liable to become a centre of Infection for a dls- 
ease which, until the days of Jenner, was one of the 
moet loathsome and most fatal scoarges of the race. 

J. W., M.D. 

ITHACA, N. T. 


THE QUESTION STILL OPER. 
Boston, Mans., July 8. 
Mr, Enrrog:— 


I think that Mr. E. L. Crane's question in his 
article entitled Is Mind Matter?“ can be disposed 
of with the ntmost ease, and as follows: He says, 
“The question le, On what was the remembered Im- 
pression made? On matter, suck ss bones, nerves, 
flesh, blood, etc? All these things einca that time 
have many times passed away and been renewed; 
not a vestige of the master then forming my body re- 
mains. Yet I sm conselous that that upon which the 
impression was then made still remains. What is it 
which stilt remains? Materialists, can you give us a 
little light on this phenomenon ?”’ 

Now, as, ons made upon the fleah, aueh as 
wounds for instance, will leave scare that never dis- 
appear, no matter how many times the sald flesh 
may be wholly renewed in the economy of Nature, 
therefore I can see no difficulty in su that 
Impressions upon the mind may be retained fn a 
somewhat similar manner, and so, no matter how 
many times the whole of the mental faculties may 
be renewed, the old {mpressions will always remain, 
just as is the case with the scars upon other of 
thé body. GEORGE NATHAN L. 


WHAT IS INSANITY? 


The difference In the character of mèn is merel 
difference of nerve force; difference in ita power an 
direction, Aone it recelyes an inclination before 
birth, It ls yet subject to modification by caltare, 
whether It be deliberate culture or accidental, As 
this ls the true definition both of character and in- 
sanity, It is unphilosophical to say that any man is 
insane or is not insane, That which to the popular 
apprehension fs Insanity is simply excess of fo 


m to do the spinning and 


some one direction; excess beyond that of the aver- 
man. That excess is quite as likely to be in the 
direction ot ortala van hei Nearing hy 
absolute, as gen y sup but simply relative, 
as the positive and negative of galvanism. The 
idea of freedom from insanity la an absurdity, I 
know of no eight that impresses me with a dee 
sense of its silliness than twelve men profoundly 
ronouncing another man sane. brain of the 
omeroy boy and that of the Pocasset fanatic and 
other religious monomaniacs, also that of the Hol- 
oke murderer of his three little girls, is doubtless 
from morbidity; yet they will not be hang, be- 
cause the truth is gradual dawning upon the pro- 
reasive intellect of men that the doctrine of u 
ute moral responsibility cannot be maintained; that 
we must yleld our common udices and accept the 
true philosophy, as summed up in the Scriptaral in- 
junction, Judge not.” CAUSALITY, 
May 20, 1879. 


PERSONAL (TEMS, 


GEORGE W. Curtis le at his summer residence, 
Ashfield, Mass. 


Mas, Euma D. E. N. SOUTHWORTA is said to be 
at work on her sixtieth novel. 


THE DEATH ls announced of Karl Koch, formerly 
Professor of Botany in Berlin University, 


Rev. L. K. Wasnnugx ie resting and recuperat- 
ing at the home of hia parents, Wareham, Mass. 


Jonny Baown IR., le endeavoring to ald the refu- 
gees from the South in Kansas to find homes and 
get settled, 


Rev. Minot J. SAVAGE Is reported. to be oot 
his vacation with his family, at Bay View House, 
Saco, Maine, 

Mres Juni BRYANT, the — of the late 
post, has gone to Europe, where she will probably 
remain two years. 


Mes. LyprA MARIA UR, the well-known su- 
thoress and reformer, lives at her old home in Way- 
land, Masa. She is now seventy-seven years old. 


Dr. HENRY SLADE, the famous Spiritualist cón- 
sulting-medinm, has returned from his visit to Eu- 
rope and taken up hia residemco at San Francisco, 

al. 


Me. W. F. 2 =f announced as oe 8 
speakers at the tuallst camp- meeting whic 
to be held at 123 Mich., from July 26 to 
August 4. 

Lewis G. Janes, whose able and erndite esasy 
appeared In TRE INDEX of last week, contributes 
some interesting reminiscences to the Commonwealth 
of Mr. Garrison. 


Pror. FELIX ADLER made a visit to Fall River, to 
obtain personal knowledge of the altaation there, 
while passing through this city on his way to the 
Adirondacks lately. 


Tax ANNUAL REPORT for the curréot year on 
“Art and Literature,” before the New England 
Woman's Club, was read by its author, Mrs. E. D. 
Cheney, at lts meeting, a few days since, 


Mz, Dsprrwoon's W r when last heard 
from were Monmouth, III., July 11 and 12; White 
Hall, III., July 18; Conotton, Leesville, and Scio 
Ohio, July 16, 16, 17, 18; Paris, Ohle, July 19 and 
20; Altoona, Pa., July 21; Middletown, N. T., July 


AN INFLUENTIAL committee has been chosen to 
2 a portrait of the eminent sclentlst Dr. W. B. 
nter, for the London University. The services 
of Dr. Carpenter, says Nature, to science and to the 
London University are so well known that we are 
confident the p will most with a satisfactory 
response. Ear! aville is chairman of the com- 
mittee, which includes the names of Sir John Lub- 
bock, Dr. Willlam Smith, and others of corraspond- 
ent prominence. 


Tae DUKE or ARGYLL, accom by his two 
daughters and servants, reached to hureday, 
July 10. The party came on the ‘City of Portland,“ 
from St. John, N. B. They were greeted with the 
dipping of flags and friendly salutes as they came up 
the harbor, and qulte s crowd awalted on the wharf 
their landing. The Duke was the reciplant of 
much attention during hia brief stay in the city, from 
prominent persons. He left on Saturday for New- 
port, where he will remain until the 14th, and ex- 
pects to leave New York on the 16th for Liverpool. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Commonwealth, in giv- 
ing an account of the meetings of the Boston Sec- 
tion of the Soclalistic Party,“ pays this tribute to a 
well-known philanthropist: Mrs. Elizabeth Thomp- 
son, of New York, whose sympathies are as broad as 
humanity, and whose puree seems always open to 
every worthy public object—more 6s y to the 
cause of reform—and whose heart and personal ser- 
vice are devoted to the cause of the working classes 
has extended her sym and help to the sup; 
of these educational A week or two ago, 


her Intention of on one of these occa- 
sions having been d by the sickness of a dis- 
tant friend, she sent the handsome dona- 


tion of twenty-five dollare to the funds of the ‘‘sec- 
tion”; and now I understand she has made the hall 
virtually rent free on Saturday evemings for a year to 
come, All honor to her, for she has by no means 
identified herself with the ideas and aims of soctal- 
ism in thus showing practically her desire to ald im 
thelr fullest expresaion.”’ 
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Advertisementi. 


T E E PATRONAGE 
of the liberal advertising papile ta is — 
IDR. 


—— 


{ts patrons, but th 
TOUS gu To this end, all improper 
or “blind” enta vor- 


tisements, and all adye belisved 
to be frandolent or unjust to any one, will be 
exoluded from these columns. 

Tun Impax must not be held responsible 
Lor 1 ens — by — wo 
will cases accept the responsib: ‘or 
thoir own statements. 


ADVERTISING RATES, 


wer te * Insertions, 1 per 1 
té gg 4 w g H 
it 5g 66 5 66 42 


On half-column advertisements, a discount 

of 10 oent, will be made; on tati-column 

nde nta, a discount of 25 
On all advertisementa for w 

paid In advance, a further 

cent, on the 

be made. 


To ADVERTISERS. 


The following states the experience at a 
succesaful Bookseller who has advertized in 
Tue Inox 


TOLEDO, Ohio, Sept, 20, 1873. 
Toma imour Aa Teteor P 
Having had 


total an shove Galoaiated: Sii 
ss A ec 
FEANOIS K. AB Bdtlor. 


0% O 


r during the 
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0 
waya vory sal 


non to adver 
ast two — 
stating tha 


immedi- 
ata results, but orders have freqnentiy been 
reostved monthe after the inse 1 1 the 


advertisement, showin, t your is 
kopt on file — are to” to by your — 


Yours truly, 
HENS: 


Special arrangementa will be made at re- 
duced terma for long-time or extended ad- 
vertisements. Address 

THE INDEX, 
No. 23) WASHINGTON STREET, 
s Boston, 


(CULTURED FREE THOUGHT. 


The Index Association * 


Orion, No. 231 WASHINGTON BT., Bosron, 
pabiish 
THE INDEX, 


a Weekly Paper devoted to Fres and Rational 
Religion. 


It ta the object of THE INDEX to give publie 
utterance to the boldest, most cultivated, and 
Dest matured thought of the age on all religious 
questions, and to apply it directly to the social 
and political amelioration of society, 

it u edited by FRANOIS E. ABBOT, with the 
following list of Editorial Contributors = 


WILLIAM J. POTTEE, Now Bedford, Mass. 
WILLIAM H. SPENOEER, Haverhill, Mass. 
Ans. R D. OHENEY, Jamaics Pisin, Mass. 
GEORGE JACOB HOLYOARE, London, Eng. 
DAVID H. OLARE, Florence, Mase. 


Mas. ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, Tens- 
fy, N. J. 


J. L STODDARD, Boston. 

SLIZUB WRIGHT, Boston. 

UJ. D. B. MILLS, Syracuse, N. T. 

W. D. LI SUEUE, Ottawa, Can. 

BENJ. F. UNDERWOOD, Thorndike, Mass. 
ALBERT WAEREN KELSEY, 5t. Louis, Mo, 
JAMES E. OLIVES, Ithaca, N. T. 


Byery iberalshould subscribe for THE INDEX, 
as the best popular exponent of Religions Liber- 
alism, Every Ohristian minister, and every think- 
ing church-member, should subscribe for it, as 


means of becoming well informed of the argu- 
ments and the movements which the Ohurch will 
msye to moet in the future. 

Almost every number contains a dissourse or 
leading artisla, which alone le worth the pries of 
une yoar’s subscription. 

Prof. MAK MUELLER, of Oxford, England, in 
S lotter to the Editor published in THE INDEX 
for January 4, 1873, says; That the want of a 
Journal entirely devoted to Religion in the widest 
penso of the word should be felt in Amorica—that 
eek a journal should have deen started and so 
powerfully supported by the best minds of your 
country, —iz a good signofthetimes. There u no 
wach journal in England, France, or Germany; 
though the number of so-called religions or the- 
ologteal periodicals is, as you know, very large.” 
and leter still “I read the numbers of your N- 
DEK with ‘noreasing interest.” 

Bend 8. for one year, including postage, oF 
50 cents for three months on trial. 

address THE INDEX, 

No. 231 Washington Street, Boston. 


PUBLICATIONS IND E X 1 R A C T 8.1 


FREE ; 
RELIGIOUS 
ASSOCIATION. 


Freedom and Fellowship in Helg” 


fon. A volume 

oo png Tactical pr problems oi 

by D Bamuel pena. 
Samuel Sn John Welss, W. 

T. E. Abbot, O. B. Fo ing a, J 
Chadwick, T. W. Hi „ and 

E. D. Cheney, and from Addresses 
by Ralph Waldo Emerson, Lucretia Mot 
Bobert e Owen, B „ Wende 


Pu; * Rabbi Wise, Horace noeros; A. B. 
Al Arai, Stone, Charles H. Malcom, 
Julia Ward Howa ga re given 
on the 2 ous As- 
sociation: 


“One purpose of this volume is to give an 


answer to the question, What is the moan- 
ing of the Free Religious Association” ? 


or Fin — Meer- 
Qontains uy J. W. 
on Liberty and the urob in 


of the j 

ingham on The Religion of Humanity,” 
addresses by Rowland Oonnor, elia 

Burleigh, Lucretia Mott, A, B. Aloott, 0. 

and others Horace Beaver, Alexander Loos, 

on 


f Sixth Anmual Moot» 
TS, Contains sass by Samuel 


vote, * T. 
bret Mott. 


en „T. E. ——— and Lu- 


Seventh Annual 
mre re- 


am’s address 
lous 


Messrs. 


bi Annual — gr letters from Keah- 
Obunder Sen, Frederick Dongiass, and 
fa A. Wasson. 


of Eighth nual 

8 1875. Contains —— by 
m. 0. on “The Present Oon- 
— 8 Tendenoies in Re „% and b 
Francis E, Abbot, on “Cons tion an 


Destruction in non Lac n,“ and addresses 
—— 


Bice 8. P. 15. Frothin — E. 12.8.3 . 


“Ine < f Ninth Annual Westi 
1 mes — 


Contains a 
discussion at ths Basins 

Meeting on the Practical Methods ani 
Work of the Association; the annual ma 
port of the 28 Committee ; address 
of the President, O. B , Frothingham; essay 
by James Parton, on iTho Relation ‘of Re- 
on to the State” (or, as he styles it, 

„With addresses 


nder- 


thedrals and Beer’ on 
the subject wage; essay H. Wixon and 
Bev, M. J. 8a — by Seed Long- 
fellow, on “the Free Religion 


ion"; Ad- 


. Frothingham, Wm. Henry 
Rabbi Lasker, Dr. J. L. L. Dudley, 
Higginson; and tenth — 

tive Committes, Troas- 


1 

Ohannin 

and T. 
of | 


urer, ete. 


Any one of the above pamphiets of “Pao- 
OEEDINGS” sent to any address for Five 
cents received in postage stamps; and more 
at the same rate. Sold also for Fire cente 
at the office, 
ngs of Eleventh Annual 

1878. Contains essays D 
Baniani es and py Win. pence 
u * n H. nder, on 


“The Religion of Bu tam — wh. 
it should be diso N. ayer, how It 9 


For miei of importagt Tracts ses last 
pageof THE INDEX. 


These publications are for sale at the office 
of the Free Religious Aseoolation, 231 Wasb- 
ington Btreet, Boston, The Annual Reporta 
for 1968 and 1871 cannot be supplied, and the 
supply of others previous to that of 1872 is 
quite Umited and at special rates. Orders 
by mail may be addrossed “Free Religious 
Association, 231 Washington Street, Boston, 


Maas.” 
WM. J.POTTER, Se. F. K 4. 


No. 1.—Traths for the Times, by F. E. 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Affirmations” 
and “Modern Principles.” Mn. CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of “The Origin of Bpe- 
cias," says, in a letter to the editor not orig- 
mally intended for publication, but sabse- 
quently authorized to be used: “I have now 
read ‘TRUTHS FOR THE Tres,’ and I admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agres to 
almost every word.” New Edition. Price 
10 cents; 13 copies 51.00. 


Mg. No. 2—Fear of the Living God, by 0. 


B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing ohar- 

acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presenta conceptions of him tost are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Edi- 
tion, Price 5 cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No. 3.— Lecture on the Bible, by the Rev. 
Oharies Voysey, of England, is an over- 
whelming demonstration of the imperfeo- 
tions and errora of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testaments. New Edition. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies §1.00. 


No. 4—Ohristian Propagandiam, by F. 


Z. Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 
costliness, and inefficiency of the System 


No. 6.—"“God in the Constitution, “ by 
Rev. Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Onit- 
ed States Constitution. Price 10 conta; 13 
coples 51.00. 

No. 8. — (% he Sabbath,” by Parker Pilis- 
bury, denounces Sabbatarian superstition. 
New Edition, Price 10 cents; 13 copies 
61.00. 


No. 1.—“Oompulsory Education,” by 
F. E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
ohild to be educated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure it an education, Price 5 
osnts; 13 copies 50 cents. 


No. &—The Present Heaven, by O. B. 
Frothingham, treats of a enbject that tm- 
tortata everybody. New Ea. Price 5 
centa; 13 copies 50 cents. 


No. 9. -The Christian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous charac- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
gelical Christian Oreed in the U. 8. Consti- 
tation. Price 8 cents; 13 copies 50 cents. 


No. 10.—The Impeachment of Christi- 
unity, by F. E. Abbot. Fifth Ten Thou- 
sand. Sent for free distribution to amy one 
who will distribute tt, in packages of from 
five to one hundred copter. 


No. 11.—The God of Sciemce, by F. E. Ab- 
bot, attempts to show the roal influence of 
modern science upon the idea of God. 
Price 10 cents; 13 copies §1.08. 


No. 12,—Is Romanism Heal Christian- 
ity? Two easays by Francis W. Newman 
and F. E. Abbot. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
81.00. 


No. 18.—On the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prof. F. W. Newman, of Engiand, analyses 
the Christian conception of Heaven. Price 
5 conta; 13 copies 50 cents. 

No. 144,— A Study of Heligion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F. B. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion is incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that a new conception 
of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
aistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and independent even of belief in God, is 
the necessary condition of the perpetuity 
of Religion among men. Price 10 vents; 13 
copies 51.00. 


No.16.—The Battle of Syracuse. Two 
Essays by Ray. James Freeman Clarke, 
D. D., and F. E. Abbot discussing the Au- 
thority of Ohristianity. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies for §1,00. Address 


THE INDEX, 231 WAssINGTONSTEEEr, 
Boston, Maes, 
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THE INDEX, 
A Weekly Journal! 


DEVOTED TO 


FREE RELIGION. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
INDEX ASSOCIATION, 


at 
No. 281 Washington Street, Boston. 


EDITOR: 
FRANCIS ELLIING WOOD ABBOT. 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTORS: 

W. J. POTTER, New Bedford, Mass. 
W. H. SPENCER, Haverhill, Mass. 
Mas, E. D. CHENKY, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE, England. 
DAVID H. CLARE, Florence, Mass. 
Mas. ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, Tens- 

fy, N.J, 
J. L. BTODDAED, Boston, 
ELIZUR WRIGHT, Boston." 
O. D. B. MILLA, Byracuse, N.Y. 
W. D. Le SUEUR, Ottawa, Oan. 
BENJ. F. UNDERWOOD, Thorndike, Mass. 
ALBERT WARREN KELSEY, St. Louis, Mo. 
JAMES E. OLIVER, Ithaca, N. T. 


THE INDEX aims— 


9. 


To tnorease general intelligence with repeat 
to religion: 

To foster a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual; 

To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
tor wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
tor bigotry, love for bate, homanitarianism 
for sootarianism, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes. 

In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig- 
ion shall take the place of dogmatism and 
ecolesiasticism throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
public activities, 


In addition toits general objects, the prao- 
tical object to which THE INDEX is special- 
ly devoted ia the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more completes and com- 
sistent secularization of the political and ed- 
ucational institutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people. The last 
vestiges of acclesiastical contro] must be 
wiped ont of the Conatitutions and Statutes 
of the several States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitation, 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make a united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organ 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who believes in this movement 
give it direct ald by helping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPHOIAL FEATURES. 

The publication of a valuable leading per 
per or essay of a thoughtful character, in 
each issue, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will oon- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known em- 
ment writers who have already dons £o much 
to give to THE INDEX ite present high 
position. Other Interesting correspond- 
ende, communications, extracts from valus- 
dle books and periodicals, and miscallanecous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as clroumstances shall render possible. 


AGENTS. 
Local Agenta for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city and town throughont the coun- 
try. The most liberal terms are offered. 


TERMS, 


The price of THE INDEX is Three Dol- 
lars è year, payable in advance; and 30 
centa postage for the year; and at the 
same rate for shorter periods. All remit- 
tances of money must be at the senders riak, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 
ter, or post-office money order. The name, 
with address in full, must be accompanied 
with the money in each case. 


Address THE INDEX, 
No. 231 Washington Street, Boston, 


POPULAR BOOKS, 


SENT BY MAIL. 


a 


PUBLISHERS’ PRICES! 


ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED, 


nO EXTRA OHARGE FOR POSTAGE. 


ANY BOOK In the subjoined List, or any other 
OBTAINABLE BOOK that may be desired, will 
be forwarded as promptly as possible on receipt 
of orders accompanied with the CASH. 


Orders are respectfully solicited from 
all friends of THE INDEX. 


an See 
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@erman Tales é 1,00 
BACON'S %% 1,25 
BAGEHOT on the — — 3.26 
Phyalos and Falte... 1.80 
r Mental Solemee: A 
Oom; um of Peyehoulogy and History 
of Philosophy... 
Maral Boluneo! A Gompeudian: of Ethics, 
Lv 
51 and the Intelieet. “Third di- 
tion., I vol 5.00 


BARTLETT'S Dictionary of Americanisms. 2.50 

SABTLETT’S Familiar Quotations ......... . 0 

BARTOL (RW. 0. A), Badical ore pre 22 
The Rising Faith 


. OBABL' b Tha Bagin- 
Blings Of Ife. ee. bree. BOO 


n (ANNA 0.) The Education of 
American Giri 
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The Tall Student.. 
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Bally Mita, the ala För. iii 
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CLABES JAMES TAXIMAN), Ton ba? «cn 
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Oommon-Sense in Raligion....... 2.09 
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OLQDD, EDWAED,) The ane or 
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Darwinism in Morals, TI 3 
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Mason, Lyell, ate. Eat 


Youmans 

DALL (Mus. OAROLINE H), The Coatings, 
the Market, 206 the Coort; or, Woman's 
elation to Education, Employmect. san 
Midseiahts, ‘ 


FARBAB'S Oritical History of Free Thought | 
FEURRBACH (LUDWIG) The Resanes of | 
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GALTON (FRANGIS,) Ypres: Genuine, 
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Arts Faust, 2 tato English 
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HIGGINSON'S (T. 82. Qnt-Door Paper, 
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HUGO'S V.) Now Novel, “ "Ninety-Thres”,, 1.75 


e Lite of. 
Translated from the German. 3 vols., with 
thros portrait 10.0 
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BUNT o (mS, HELEN), . 
Bits of vol. 1. . eee eee 
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III. Foods, By Dr. EAwará RA £ Rosida viad” 
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THE INDEX 


231 Washington St., Boston- 


What — 9 Waart.. 


| PROUTRIVS (4 bam A.) Fooms, Por- 
Lull. Cabinet Kalte, ee eee 4,00 


COUNTRY BOARD. 


A rare opportunity is offered to an elderly 
person, for a cong au comfortable home, in 

& very smal f Y at Florenco, Mass. 
Fare moderate. Address W. B. D., Box 184 
Florence, Mass. 


West NEWTON ENGLISH 
AFD OLASSICAL SOHOOL. TTE YEAR. 
A family and day school for both sexes. 
pay t and girls fi for Harvard, Smith’ 3, 
other ogee, and for Bclentific Schools 
20 for teaching, business, and bome life. 
Pupila distributed in four families. Board 
and tuition from „For Olrenlar 
address NATH'L » West Newton, 
Mass, 


P UBLISHED WEEKLY— PRICE 
TWOPENOE. 


THE SECULAR REVIEW, 


Eoman Cane Warm, 


The SEOULAE REVIEW i» tho leading 
organ of Seoularinm, and each woek has 
Bpecial Articles Theological, Social, Sci- 
entific, and Political Subjects. Tes tistino- 
tive features are the advocacy of Constroo- 
tive Beoularism, ani! the dissemination of 
useful information on al! questions which 
Affect the wolfare of the people. Letters 
are inserted in {ts rr Conus” from all 
Who are ocourtec in the expression of their) 
1 is allotted 


SECULAR. EE- 
VIEW comprise the principal advocates of 
onularisniy inoluding its founder, @. J. 


* ORARLES Warts, Publisher, 
$4 Fleet Street, London, k. O. 


ANTIOCH COLLEGE, 


YELLOW SPRINGS, 
GREENE COUNTY, OHIO, 
instruction, 


N —— 
y an 


28054 Faoulty of See par ee aI in fein 
and Modern Languages, Mathamatics, the 
Natural and the Moral Sciences, History, and 


Offers to boti. zones 
preparatory an 


Literature. Special attention i he onog 
mon fitting for . or Yale in a 
eare’ course. college is located in a 


antifol and healthful village, is provided 
with all necessary build and apparatus 
and affords, as an additional in noament 
15 e borat pre ching in ite chapel 
jon ral preac cha) 
for students desirin p to attend. Total — 
A for the year, 180 to 5200. Address, 
Derby, President, ‘Yellow. aoia, ee Rev 

T! Biden allow ngs, or Rev, 
N. Fm * nilarin Associa. 


an, American U 
tion Roomp, nb 


oston, 
ESTABLISHED 


1846, 


ARSTONS 


DINING: 
ROOMS. 


FOR 


LADIt§$ and GENTLEMEN, |, 


23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 
BOOME to LET by the DAY OR WEEE, 


THE 


Popular Science Monthly. 


CONDUOTED BY 


E. L. and W. J. YOUMANS. 


r tractive and Interestin, — 
ticles and abstracts of articles, o 
lected, and illustrated, from the pens of. the 
loading scientific men of differen countries; | 92 
accounta of important scientific discoveries; 
the application of science to the practical 
arts; the latest views put forth concernin, 
sathor 3 , by savants of the highest 
antho: 
ae is on instructive and valuable montAly, 
2 23238 asa ae rer is continually 


Tas POPULAR 4 MOSTHLY is now a 
octavo of 123 pages, and will be consider- 
enlarged, ing with the issue for 

January, It is — rinted on 
clear ð, and, when necessary further 
e ideas of the writer, fully illus- 


: Teams: Five dollars per annum; or, fifty 
cents per number. 

A Club of five will be sent to any address 
for $20.00 per annum, 

TAN — Solon 3 and Ar- 
PLETONS’ JounnaL, together, er an- 
num (full price, $3.00). p 

The volumes begin Mey and November of 
each year, 

8 


may begin at any time. 
. — por be glad to mend par Periodical Cat- 
e, pop ap ation. 
D Ki LETON & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
929 4 8 661 Broadway, New York 
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THEBE INDEX — 


A CHEAP OFFER. 


A OOMPLETE SET of [INDEX TRACTS, 
from Bo. 1 to 15 * — de mailed to 
any address on the prepayment of 80 Carrs. 


Addreas THE INDEX, 
Wo, 251 Washington Bt., Boston, Maas, 
T H E I N'D E X 


IN ENGLAND. 


ton of 


Remi! by 
tional P.O. Order payable to Francis Miling- 
wood Abbot. 


Address THE INDEX, 
mi Washington Street, Boston, 0.8.4, 


M J. SAVAGE'S NEW NOVEL, 
Bluffton, 


Describing in a very interesting way the 
progesses of montal evolution hy which s 
young Orthnies mintstar becomes radical, 
mo, Price 31.4. 

Also, by the same author, 


The Heligion of Evolution: 


“An exposition of religion in the light of 
the mos: advanced science. A brave and 
reverent thinker."—London Inquirer. Price 
$1.60, Address THE INDEX, 231 Washing- 
ton Btrest, Boston. 


NORTHEEN LITERATURE 
AND ART ROOMS 


will . be opened in Boston by 


rown, for the of 
giring duə prominence to the many 4 — 
Productions of Swede: Morey, Fin- 


land, and Denmark, comprising the liter- 
ature,—English translations and ©: 
— ‘anes vong photograp por- 
and paintin ary of tho 
celebrated 
” will be —— in all their ap: 

polntments -an attractive. reaort for 
9 people ar and purchasers. 

That it may become an international aft- 
fair, Mise Brown invites sll Americans and 
Scandinavians who are interested m the en- 


moet 
“ 


her, wil 


MARIE A. BROWN, 
P.O Box 900, Bosrox, Maas, 


RADICAL LIBERAL LECT- 


By B. F. Underwood, 


Fon THE FALL AND WINTER OF 1876-9. 


1. The Theory of Evolution. 
3. Darwinism Defined and Defended. 
8, The Philosophy ot , Spencer. 
4 The Genesis and Nature of Religion. 
6. Modern Scientific Materialiam, 
6, 8 Selection versus Design in Nat- 


1 An Hour with German 


10. Ia there a Personal Intelligent 2 ‘Deity 7 
1. The Demands of Liboralism Pertaining | 
to State Becularization, 
12. Mon amio Marriage vorms the Vagarice 
9 


18. Woman: Tove “Past and Present; Her 


Rights and Wrongs, 
14. Religious Revivals: Their Onuses and 


Beli 
10. The — 5 Ite Causes and 
Conseqae 


2. Grimes ahd Oru e ee 
> other 
of Materialism Ro A 
. Paine ree Pioneer vE £ Freethought in 


35. A Liberal's Answer to the Question, “It 
not E ‘What?’ 
H. Christianity: . — what Extent has it 
Hindered Civilization? 


Helped or 
. Jesus: ‘aut pak is 1 and what is 
Gueesed a 


25. A True Man Dotter thi than a True Ohristian. | ish Tal 
growth 


37. Judaism and Ohristianity Ou 
Pretzistent Heathenism. 
28. Science serene © y Bible, 


ot 


Ja himon 
mt Unbistorioal and Un- 
31. Evidences for the Di of Bib! 
. Popul: ti desing nt 
ar ons arding 
dle and Chris A riert 1 8 1 < 
. 2 N Falalfled by the Facts 
m. Popalar € 8 jections to Liberalism Con- 
For terms, otc., address 


B. T. UNDERWOOD, 
THOBNDIER, Mags, 


will be forwarded free by post 
of the United 8 re 


5 r BIBLE oF TO-DAY. 
1 


JULY 17, 1879. 


FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


Send to Oftice at 23] Washington Bt. Boston, Mase. 


for TRACTS. 
I. Taxation OP CHURCH PROPEETY, by 
— an. Sarnik 5 Lees ten, 80 ota,; 


II. 1 „by John Weins. 
III. SNA Amon, by T. W. 
Higginson. Enlarged edition. 


IV. m, by Theodore Par- 
lished. 


OVE A LIB: 
ker. Never before pu 


V. e rian atusa 
— Bishop Mi 
e an beg Son 
Horticultural H Tall iecturen 
and 20, 1876.) 
Vi. Sow BmALL Ws Kerr BUNDAY? An 


Answer in Four Parts: 1. Sunday in 

the Bible. 2. Bunday in Church 

— i . Junday in the Massachu- 
Laws. 4. The * 
y. 
Wm. O. 


E Pa, 
os IL, II., 2 V., VI. 
tar 80 ots. ; one hundred, 


Bmuasoz amp ag a by W. J. Potter, 
5 2 (Ten for J0 ots.; one hundred, 


PROOEEDINGS OF THE . 


RK. A. 
Muerives for 1874, 8, 14 7, 1 and 
“TT, five ota. oach ; 1878, forty ote. each. 


FREEDOM AED Ds RELIGION, 
1 essays and addresses 
senting the F. R. A. platform. §1.50. 


INTERESTING 


NEW BOOKS 
For Radical Thinkers. 


10 ota. each; ten 
U 3 


12 of the Daten 
the Bibla, Vol. I 


Moses; Ve oL H., and 

ots. Row 1 Tentamen 

ga Y Price $2 .00 per volume. 

John W. 
I 

ors the best beat bistorical 

of the 3 books of tue Bible Ex — 
mutual relatio: 0 pages. Price 51.0. 


WHAT IS THE BIBLE? By J.T. Zunder- 
land. An 1 — 
the light of the scholarship and 
moet reverent and catholic 
Price 91.00. 


. 


TE BELIGION OF ISRAEL. From the 
pert. so is to 


“Ite purpose 
— 4 taitafai Taeg accurate account of the 


Teaulta of modern research into ay dovol- 
tah 233 


opment of the 
pages. Price $1.00. 
ABEIRATIONE o WORLD: A 
Balected f from. the best an- 
1 Ch mods scriptures, with an intro- 
duction, aby T Marta Child. 285 pages. 
MO Subjects; The 
= Boul and a Future Lifa; dbs Inni menee upon 
Somiy Com s Declin n Beler. 


ta Jamoa Stephen, Lord Belbourne, Ostion 
Parry, tho Deah of Bt, Paul, Dube of Argyll, 
and others. 2m pages. Price 61 


| THE GHOSTS, Moberty of Man, Woman, and 
Ubud, eto. By Col. N., &. woll (La latest 
lectures), 232 pages. 20. ‘Alco, THE 
GODS, ètc., aame style. 253 pages, Price 


91.35. 
zuN ED OF CHRISTENDOM: | 
ation contrasted with its Superstru: 
— By wi N Greg, author of the 


8 with Index not in other odi- 
ons, $1.50. 


One of the classics of Liberalism. 


SMEAND. By Henry Thomaa Beckie 


edition, 3 22 


Ite 


“By far the neatest * —5 —ů 2 this 
world-wide — . — work, The complete Index 


which the p havo added certainly de- 

serves mention. It u of incalcwable value to 

the student.” 

8UPERNA RELIGION, An — 
airy into the Beslity of Divine Revelatio: 


One large Dam 8 Oloth, $40, 
E, 80% Will de ready March 8. 


This Edon ja a complete, and sod the ozy revani 

and correo dition, 

The Beaton Faron solls at 915,50 ‘snd the for. 
t 815.00. ng thie adition ons- 

third the ori 1 any other, 


Penak aay" FTHE Tor |. By Fred- 
ollan. Oloth, — Ni PD. 
Fros N3. accurate, wall classified, and 
| fa e 
7 er 
fine summary of their history as è system, No 
Dotter book on the subject ean be found. 
UGE RONE, ON. A Memoir of 


ristisn an Experience, 
By N.F. Waters cee — zm. 22 pp. $1.75, 


An able and candid book, 

Any of the above-named books rent, post-paid, 
on receipt of price. Addrees THE INDEX, 221 
Washington Street, Boston. 


1 — "Baxley, THE 


et- | upon the mind what the 


INGLE BOUND VOLUMES 
OF THE INDEX 


S 


1 3874, 1875, 1876, 1877, 
— a Te Vols. 2,85 0n T7 8, Pytam bs bé famished 
on application at 
umes for 1871 and . 5 8 1 — 
1874, 1875, 1876, — I. mene y7 er- 


INDEX, ba! Washington Streat, Boston, 
THE INDEX AS AN 


ADVERTISING MEDIUM, 


Tustimony of ons who has tried . 
Pa — 1 . 
n 6, 1878. 


rn 
WALEEE. 


a We 


PUBLICATIONS 


ov TaB 


NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE 
OF AMERICA. 


of Mombers, eto. 
Qotavo; pp. 190. Goth, $1.00; papar, 
3. PATRIOTIO ADDRESS TO THE PROFLE OF 


Phils- 
Resolutions 
Letters 


a. Prrvm 


copies, 5 ots. 60 jes, 
fon, Fl. . . This traot cannot 
furnished at present. 


National Liberal League of America 
FROTEINGHAWS WORKS. 


pages. | THE RELIGION OF HUMANITY. An Ba 
Bovised. 


say. Third Edition— Price $LP. 


“Nobody can peruse this book without rè 
spect for the learning, mental oad 

Um the statement of his 
y the author eae for the emen- 


e and phllan temdeney of 
Se E 
Violas iy Fy enlfare an nd f finished and vigor- 


ous style.“ Boston 


THE CHILD'S BOOK OF RELIGION. Far 
Sunday~schools and Homes. Price $1.00. 


CREED, Ayp or D> 
“ouRsES. 12mo, Cloth; $150. 


Not “food for babes,” but full of suggee 
tion for earnest and thoughtful men. 


STORIES FROM THE LIPS OF THE 
3 With Frontispiece. Cloth, 


“The Parables are so re-told as to absorb 
the attention of the reader, and to fasten 
writer believes to 
haye been the impreasion the Savior meant 
te pone Teia ia aana and Moot nen- 
porior book, 

Pod old.” tons Herald (Methodist) 


BTORIES OF THE PATRIARCHS. With 
Frontispiece. Cloth, $1.00. 


32 re on culture asi on te a be: 
come ages, and gives the sablimest 
lessons of manhood in the eins language 


— — — 


BELIEFS OF THE UNBELIEVERS. A 
Lecture. 12mo, Cloth, 61.00. 

T. ALIBM 

LAND. A History. 

studies of Emerson, Al ‘ker, Mar- 

garet Fuller, the Brook Farm Commu- 

nity, oto. Bvo, Cloth extra, with steel por- 


of the 28 4.50. 
THE LIFE O 93 PAREER. o. 

With Tarte 1.00. 

The New Tork Tribune closes u zone and 4 
half column review of thia book by saying: 
“Jt holds up a remarkable n 

dust ness whoee form and liseamente 


can be studied with al advantage by 
friend and foe." * 


THE CRADLE OF THE CHRIST. A Study 
in Fr 2 — Christianity, lug the 
S iessianic Idea — 


IN NEW ENG- 
With 1 and 


rtanoe of the 
he Nt fag tament, as the rom Ju the 
zelopm Plate Sr oe tacit from 
Octavo; 


Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 
THE INDEX 231 Washington 8t., Boston. 
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| 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars a Year, 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 


VOLUME 10. 


. 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, JULY 24, 1879. 


Woe No. 500. 


_ LIBERAL LEAGUE PLATFORM 
For the Presidential Election of 1880, 


4&DOPTED AT ROCHESTER, N.Y., OUT, 26, 1877. 


1. TOTAL SEPARATION oF OHUROH AFD AD PEATE, Se ha be 
8 Araton of church property 
nding uitable taxation rch 

ian sate Bubba! 


L N. 2 42 NATIONAL, * 


a equa Le e t ent of ti the e Culted B Biafee Gons Gonstita 


UNFRAGE IF THIS SEOULAR REPUBLIO: to be 
8 y amendment of the United States 83 


aintain a tho hy 4 
RA every State to m na rvu 
u echo 


nd within ita within {ta tenis 


D 5 goon alementary BANANE 

out a elemen' cation, 

25 . e nomin: ane ne candidates upon the above 
Jatform was postpon a future Congress of the Na- 
onal Liberal apone 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT 


PROPOSED AS A SUBSTITUTE FOB THE 
» 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION. 


ASBTIOLSE 1. 


Sucrion 1,—Neither nor any State shall make 
any law reepocting an establishment of religion, or favor- 
cular form of religion, or mo iting free 

an 


ous bod: or abrid, 

or of press, or the ao of 
ably to assemble and to petition Goveraseen Yor a re 
dress of grievances. 

— z g= Mio religtons test shall ever be as a 
condition or asa T to any office or 
public — 4 Ta any 2 o person shall ever be de- 

rived of any of his or her rights, privileges or capacities, 

alified for the performance of any public or pii 
5 to give aeons in 


1 of any opinions 
religion. No person 
to the support 3 
dl be or she fs tary member. 
3—Neither the United States, nor any State, 
Tero I or any civil division of any State 
or Terri shall levy any tax, or make any grant, or 
appropris ion, for the support, or in aid, of any oburch, 
religious sect, or denomination, or an ge l, seminary, or 
Institution of learning, in in which the faith or doctrines of 
say rr order or sect shall be —.— or inculoated, 
or in whioh reli one nee rites oie be — — or for me 
. religious charity or purpose o: 
or denominaticn whatsoever, 2 
* shall have power to enforos the 
various p orion don of th! this Article by appropriatelegislation. 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 


i: We demand that churches and other ecclesiastical 
ytoperty shall no longer be —— from just taxation. 

| We demand that the eng me ep he of de in on: 
prees, in Btate Legisi Davy and militia, and 
prisons 5 „ nd all other institutions supported — 
pablio money, sbalil be discontinued. 

J. We demand that all 
tional and oharitable ! 
aball 


ablic ap ae 5 9 — for educa- 
tations of à sectarian character 


cease. 

4 We demand thas all us services now sustained 
72 the government ahall de hed; and es; that 
5 © use ET u the Bible in the publie achools, whether ostensi- 

as s text-book or avowedly as a book of religious wor- 
Pahali be prohibited. 
“ae a demand that the ap tment, by the Preaident of 
the United States or by the rnore of various States, 

ow sil religious festivals and fasta shal) wholly cease, 
g. We demand that the ja oath in the ceurta and 
in all other de artments of the government shall be abol- 
saad, ans ae simple affirmation under the pains and pen- 

of perj uy shall be established in ita atead, 

* 55 emand that all laws directly or indirectly enforo- 
ug me observance of Sunday as the abbath shall be re- 


enforcement of 


ren 
otal 


provo n 


The above ts the platform of TRW INDEX, so far àa the 
tor is Individually concerned. But no other person, and 
no organization, can be justly or truthfully held responsi- 
dle for it withont his or ita expitels aed 
Lis k. ABBOT, 


SIFTINGS, 


Tre ENOLIeR freethinkers anticipate s fresh 
impulse to their cause from the influence of Tal- 
mage’s preaching. 

A RECENT Law of Michigan deciares civil offices va- 
cant H the incumbents become Intoxicated, and pro- 
vides for the filling of such vacancies without delay. 

HA MAN WHO uses his balmorals to tread on your 
toes with much frequency and an onmistakable ons- 
phasis may prove = fast friend In adversity; but 
meanwhile your adversity has not arriyed and your 
toes aré tander.”’—Theophrastus Such. 

In s Yours Schiller learned to play upon the 
harp. A neighbor who disliked it once sald to him, 
Herr Schiller, you play like David, only not so 
finely.” And you,” quickly replied Schiller, 
speak like Solomon, only not so wisely.” 

AS AN ILLUSTEATION of the excited state of feel- 
ing at the recent trial of Prof. Robertson Smith In 
Scotland for heresy, It Is related that when he rose 
to speak In his own defences a member of the court 
shouted to him, If I had a Jenny Geddes stool you 
wouldn't stand there long.“ 

Some oF THE good people of Philadelphia have 
provided an ice-water fountain in Independence 
Square, where it ls said from ten to twelve thousand 
persons stop daily to take e drink.“ It is a cool 
way of treating them, but we presume It will be con- 
sidered wholly justifiable under the circamstances. 

Wars Victron EMANUEL took possession of Rome 
he left the Roman observatory in the hands of the 
late Father Secchi, out of respect to his exceptional 
merits. When Father Secchi died, the Pope ap- 
pointed hia successor, who took possession of the 
establishment and refused to leave the place. He 
has been expelled however, manu militari. 

A POLICE JUSTICE In Brooklyn, N. T., a few days 
since imposed a fine of fifteen dollars upon a man 
for Insulting a Chinaman, remarking that a China- 
man has the same right as a white man to the pro- 
tection of the law. It looks as though that justice 
must have had some acquaintance with the Declara- 
tion of American Independence, which is not always 
apparent in such instances, 

I AM CONVINCED that the readiest way to break 
the sorcery powers of bigotry la a general coöperation 
in measures of radical reform and practical righteous- 
ness, having in view the happiness and welfare of 
the people; neither lingering in the past nor con- 
corning ourselves greatly of the distant future, bat 
acting in “the living present, looking at its neede, 
and nobly discharging its responsibilities and duties. 
— Wm. Lloyd Garrison. 

A CORRESPONDENT writes: “Conld you name 
any book that treats on the best method of teaching 
matoral morality and how to think for one’s self? I 
have a boy eight years old, and I want to do my duty 
by him; still T belleve, like Stephen Girard, that a 
child's mind should not be polsoned by religious 
dogmas till he le old enough to choose and think for 
himself. When that time arrives I shall leave him 
free to act for himself. 

WEO CAN DOUBT that virtue is sure of its reward. 
Mrs. Sarah A. Dorsey, who died recently in New 
Orleans, is reported to have bequeathed to the chief of 
the late confederacy, Jefferson Davis, her entire estate, 
which includes two large plantations in the upper 
part of Mississippi and an elegant villa at Beanvoir 
on the seacoast. It ls safe to conclude that Mra. 
Dorsey was one of the unreconstructed women to 
whom Jefferson proudly alluded in one of his late 
speeches. 

MR. GLADSTONE has written to a correspondent of 
church matters as follows: I find a principal teat of 
religion in its power of securing right moral judg- 
ments, and to my great pain and disappointment I 
have found during the last three years that thousands 


of churchmen, not including the clergy, supplied the 
great mass of those who have gone lamentably wrong 
upon questions involving deeply the interests of 
truth, justice, and humanity. I should hear with 
much comfort any satisfactory explanation of this 
painful circumstance,” 

IT WOULD sEEM as though no analyses of the dis- 
tinctive traits of our legislative bodies could do them 
justice that shoald leave out of account thelr uncon- 
scionable penchant for stealing. It is not peculiar 
to any special class of these departments of the 
government, but la characteristic of the national, 
State, and municipal alike, It has been discovered, 
for example, that the legislature of Pennsylvania, 
under the leadership of W. N. Kemble, a bank pres- 
ident, made an effort to subsidize a railroad corpora- - 
tion to the amount of some millions of dollars. 

THERE ARE OVBEE fifty kindergartens In St. Louis, 
we are told, with between four and five thousand 
children in them. The kindergarten ls compulsory 
(and no charge for school material enforced) in so 
far that children under seven and a half, if sent to 4 
primary school, must spend half the school day In 4 
kindergarten unless they have previously been In one 
for two years. Already the kindergarten songs have 
to a large extent replaced the silly rigmaroles that 
the children used to sing wheu together. There are 
those who clalm that the kindergarten will make a 
model city of St. Louis, 

THe RV. Mz. MALLOOK, a distingalshed Eng- 
lish clergyman and essayist, is in an uncomfortable 
frame of mind. Everything is goling wrong he thinks. 


‘Science, philosophy, materialism, and such things, 


are withering and destroying all the high inspirations 
of human existence, the charm and beauty of the 
planet. Mr. Mallock in view of these things asks 
the doleful question, Ie life worth living?” and 
reaches the summary conclusion that an affirmative 
anawer la possible only on condition It is spent In 
the Roman Catholic Church. But if this is the only 
alternative that can be offered, there Is reason to 
believe chere will be those who will raise another 
question: “Is life worth living on such terms P” 

Tue Rey. GILBERT Haven, D.D., is a Methodist 
bishop. Unfortunately Methodist bishops, though 
doubtless very good men, are not always the wisest in 
the world, Bishop Haven, we presome, ls a good 
man, but those who are familiar with his public ca- 
reer mast have noticed that he does not appear to 
be a remarkably strong or broad one intellectually 
when he attempts to discuss themes outside of the 
ordinary routine of Methodism pure and simple. Mr, 
Haven very obviously indicated this at Woodstock the 
other day, as one of Mr. Bowen's Fourth of July ora- 
tors. We give a specimen of his deliverances on that 
occasion, which shows how he appears when the 
subject under consideration calla for philosophic In- 
telligence instead of preaching. Under division 3d 
of his oration he says, The last duty I shall men- 
tion as preparative to making the United States of 
America the nation of America le the more definite 
Christianization of the Constitution, Thie country is 
not to spread over this continent except by the will 
of God. It ls only in and through Christ that it can 
grow and prevail. It is as a Christian republic alone 
that It can cover the continent... What our fathers 
meant to do we must do, We must place Christ 
on the Constitution, and the cross on our bauner, 
How gloriously would that flag wave if amid its 
heavenly stars should shine forth the more heavenly 
cross!’ and much more to the same effect. The 
fervid bishop has spent his years to but little account, 
so far as a knowledge of the American people is 
concerned, If he supposes in a country composed of 
duch heterogeneous elements In respect to religion as 
ours such a union of religion and the State as he pro- 
poses ia practicable or would subeerve the general 
harmony and welfare. 
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, Walnz A, Tho Congress of the National Liberal . 


Lesgue, assembled at Syracuse, October 26 and 27, 
1878, to which we were delegates, was radical) 
divided into two parties, one favoring total repeal, 
and the other o to such repeal, of certain laws 
of the United States relating to the circulation of 
obgcens literature; and. S 

Wueneas, The whole qnestion was, by the prop- 
osition of the majority and the consent of the minor- 
iy, dropped from the consideration of the present 

on an 

HEREAS, The subsequent nomination and elec- 
tlon of the chief executive officers for the ensuing 
ear, Including the President, were made by the ma- 
ority dependent upon thelr expressed opinion on the 
question which had been thus apone. of, tò the sur- 
prise and deep disappointment of the minority; and 

Wuerress, The minority cannot but regard this 
actlon of the majority as a breach of faith and an 
unjust act toward the minority; therefore, 

lved, That we, the nnderal , protest 
the animus, aims, and results of such p: > 
and hereby withdraw from the session of the Con- 
gress, to take such action as we may in the future 
oom advisable. 

Resolved, That we believe that the axisting United 
States laws st obscenity need to be reformed 
and amend being now in several particulars 
oppressive in the modes of administration and in the 
penet; yet we are in favor of proper laws, b 

tate and National Governments, against the pabli- 
cation and circulation of obecene literature, tending 
to corrupt the morals of youth. 
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The Priests of the Sun. 


4 LECTURE DELIVERED BEFORE THE LIBERAL SOCIETY 
Or ALBANY, N.Y., AT THB MARTIN OPERA HOUSE, 
BUNDAY EVENING, APRIL 27, 1879. 


BY HON. E. P. HURLBUT. 


A traveller once visited Little Pedlington, and was 
left with his heavy trunk at the end of his route, 
some distance from any hotel. He inguired anx- 
jously for a porter or guide, and was informed that 
if “Blind Bob” came there he would do the needfal 
for. him. After a while this character a . 
„Blind!“ exclaimed the traveller; under such cir- 
cumstances you have chosen a strange profession!” 
To which the blind guide replied, ‘We can’t choose 
what we like in this world, sir. If I t blind, 
I'd never ha’ chose to get my living by belng a guids, 
—that I promise you!’ 

It is written that when the blind lead the blind 
ef both fall {nto the ditch; and this has been veri- 
fled by the history of the priesthood of all ages. 
Intellectually, every man is born blind, with nothing 
but the capacity to become enlightened. He is a 
pupil from the cradle to the grave. He receives his 

t lessons from the organs of vision, and what im- 

resses him earliest and with greatest force are the 
t and the objecta it reveals for his contemplation. 
The sun receives hie first attention, as it does his 
latest, being a t effulgence, à mighty power, the 
chief object of his wonder and his awe. From It 
proceed light and heat, and, so far as man can ob- 
serve, the primary cause of the development of 
0 ization, vegetable and animal Ilfe. He feels the 

uence of the sun’s “sovereign vital lamp,” and 
exclaims with Milton,— 

‘ first-born 
FE 
May I expross thee unblamed ?—Since God is Light, 
And never but in unspproached light 
Dwelt from eternity, dwelt then in thee, 

Bright effluence of bright essence increate.“ 


It was natural—nay, it was Inevitable—that the 
first sense of religious awe and reverence should 
have been awakened by the sun; that the first relig- 
lon should have been aun-worship, and the first 
religious teachers of mankind priesta of the sun. 
The most 1 N mythologists concur in stating 
that divine honors to the sun and the adoration 
of fire were, in the early ages of human history, 
universal or nearly so; and, as à consequence, the 
names of the principal deities worshipped by the 
different nations signified In thelr languages the 


sun, solar fire, light, and heat. The Amonians, s 


very ancient people, styled fire, or the god of fire, 
Aptha, which was contracted to Ptha, and by that 
name e the Egyptian Vulcan. The heathen 


names of divinities, Osiris, Serapis, Dlonusus, 


udvoted to un 


. fous custom to tear a man lim 


Jupiter, Ammon, Apollo, Mithra, Jove, Saturn, 

Hercules, Molech, Adonis, Esculapius, and a host of 
others, all implied the aun, or solar manifestations. 

8 the delty of the Ieraelites an exception. 

e furnishes many instances in which the 

Jof the Jews restnted by the brightness of the 

suk, or under thé. é@imilitude of light or fire, as the 

fire from beaven, ag Job called the lightning, the 

“burning bush,” a lar of fire,” a Hery flame, 

a “consuming fire,” “cloven of fire.” 

Jehovah is represented as dwelling in lig í 

sible, Who is clothed with light as with a garment,” 

who ‘‘maketh his ministers a flaming fire.” 0 


Ff word Tene, or Ie, or Jah of the Jews, was identical 


in meaning with the deus, Jupiter and Jove, of the 
Latins, and Mithra of the Persians. Iehovah was 
Ieue, or Jah, and the latter was the sun. 

It is not to be denied that there was a great diver- 
olty in the names ascribed to the same divinity, and 
in their modes of worship, by the different nations 
religion; but there were at the same 
niigi 80 many 51 1157 Pacey eres In these divers 
r ons as to em as of one origipal, 
and to lead to the sends tlon that there existed In s 
very remote antiquity a large and powerful nation, 
from which there were emigrations in all directions 
to various parts of the earth, not excepting America. 
There ls also reason to believe that these emigrants 
were led by their priests, and carried with them the 
customs, arts, tions, and religion of the father- 
land. Here was ample room for div in the 
course of time, according to the genius of the sepa- 
rate tribes of emigrants; but they all retained enough 
of their ori customs and religion to prove a 
common origin. 

Let us now take a survey of the state of sun-relig- 
lon and its priesthood in the most remote antiquity, 
and we shall observe at the ontset our sun-worship- 
ping sojourners following their Blind Bobs,” who 
would never have set up for guides unless they had 
been blind, and we shall ses what became of thelr 


victims. 

Some colonies from t and Canaan settled in 
Thrace, where they Introduced fire and son worship, 
They had a sempla called Torone, also fire-towers on 
the gen- shore where priests and Morag lived together, 

these towers and temples y habitually sacri- 
ficed strangera and shipwrecked mariners as offer- 
to the zun. 
ere was a place in Sicily called Tormen, where 
there was a Cyclopean temple, the prlests of which 
were accused of feeding on the flesh of the 
sacrificed. When Saturn was accused of devouring 
his own children, the meaning was that the priests 
of his temple committed that outrage. At a temple 
of Dionusus (that ls, the sun) they used to tear the 
flesh with their teeth from the living animal. This 
they did in honor of their god. In the laland of 
Chios, and in Tenedos, Porphyry Says it was a relig- 
from limb by way of 
sacrifice to Dionusus. From all which, says that 
most reliable Christian mythologist, Jacob ant, 
from whom I quote, we may learn one sad truth: 
that there is scarcely anything so Implous and un- 
natural as not at times to have prevailed’ as s 
religion. 
9 in Sici —— SE pri — and — 
opeans y, com osta 
esses of Leontini, who made thelr repasta upon the 
flesh of young children. These were the priesta of 
Ham, another name for the aun. At Curium, one 
of the 1 cities of Cyprus, similar customs 
wailed. The city was named from Curos, the sun. 
e natives of this town made it a business to de- 
stroy all strangers and shipwrecked people, under 
the pretence of a religious rite. 

AN speaks of a temple of the sun remain- 
ing in his time, where no man entered who ever 
returned. The priests selzed and sacrificed him. 
The victims were crowned with garlands, and then 
with great parade conducted to the altar. In some 
of these temples the priests were of great size and 
strength. Strangers were Induced to engage in trials 
of strength with them,—to fight with them, in fact,— 
and were thus sacrificed. 

Even in Egypt, it was said of Busiris “that he 
used to offer to Jupiter, as the most acceptable sacri- 
fice, all the strangers whom chance brought into his 
country.” One ancient priest of the sun was ambi- 
tious to be able to build a temple to Apollo (the 
zun) with the skulle of victims whom he slew. This 
custom of making a stranger who was to be sacrificed 
engage In a fight with a priest was carried to Amer- 
ica, and the Spaniards found it among the Azteca, 
as well as a temple built out of the skulls of human 
victims, These people were of the same e of 
sun-worshippers as those we have descri of the 
Old World, and their priests were of the same type. 
Our "Blind Bobs“ so far, Instead of helping the 
traveller along and guiding him to a safe destins- 
tion, made victim and victuals of him. 

Phcenicia was one of the oldes rhaps the very 
oldest nation known to authentic history. Its oldest 
ae was Sidon; Tyre was colonized from it. The in- 
habitanta of Sidon were originally nomads in Pales- 
tine, from whence they re to build Sidon long 
before the Israelites occupied the former country. 
Their maritime position led them to embark in ship- 
building and commerce, and when the Jews entered 
Palestine Sidon was known as “the great city,” “the 
first-born son of Canaan.” Homer says it was dis- 
tinguished above all cities for ita manufactures. 
Twelve or fifteen hundred years before the Christian 
era, Sidon traded with distant countries and sent ont 
colonies to Africa, to t, and even to Ireland as 
is by some supposed. ey made voyages of dis- 
covery and visited the British Isles for trade, and 
N priest of 

anchonisthon, a ceniclan, a priest o 
is supposed to have lived before the Trojan 1 He 
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wrote s treatise upon the Cosmogony and Th y 
of the Phoenicians, embracing their history, and dedi- 
cated It to Abibal, king of his country; and it was 
esteemed by the latter and those commissioned to ex- 
‘amine the work as historically true, as the author 
had taken what he advanced Partly from the regis- 
ters of particular towns, and partly from the archives 
preserved in the temples. This work has been de- 
stroyed by time, but it was extant at the commence- 
ment of our era, and we have extracts from it as 
uoted by the early Christian writers. Sanchonia- 
on lived four hundred years before Homer, and this 
work in addition to his Cosm + ete., contained 
the history of the primitive world before the deluge 
(althongh It did not contain an allusion to that 
event) down to some ages afterwards, embracing 
= history of his country. His Cosmogony is as 
ollaws :— 

“The first principle of the Universe was a dark 
and spirituous alr, a chaos fall of confusion, and 
Without light, eternal and of an endless duration, 
The spirit falling in love with its own principles 
(attraction) entered into close union with them, and 
this union waa called Love, Hence aprang Mot or 
Mod, that is to say, either a alime, or rather an aque- 
ous mixture, which was the seminal principle of all 
creatures and of the generation of the unlveres. 
The first animals were vold of sensation; they en- 
gendered others endued with intelligence, who were 
named Zopbasemim,—that is, contemplators of the 
heavens, 

3 a Mot, — sun, the moon, so Jc 
stars, smaller and greater, began to appear and s 
forth. The earth being strongly illuminated by the 
Intense heat communicated to the earth and the 
seas, the winds were produced, with clouds that fell 
down in showers of rain; and the waters with which 
the earth had been overflowed, belng sucked up by 
the heat of the sun, were again united in the alr, 
where, jostling against one another, they formed 
lightnings and thunder, which nolse awakened the 
intelligent animals, and terrified them so that they 
* the earth and in the ses. 
miathon’s Cosmogony dispenses with a God 
in the formation of the universe. He even says that 
tha moving pirit had no knowledge of ita own proper 
productions. It was unintelligent force, or the 
great unconscious entity” of the Confucian Chinese. 

Sanchonisthon, after accounting for the origin of 
the world, enters on the history of the first man 
and woman, whom, he sald, found requisite nourish- 
ment in the frult of trees. Their children dwelt in 


Pheenicia. In times of drought they invoked 
the sun, whom they ed as the sole and soy- 
2 of heaven, him Beslaamen, which in 


anician tongue signified lord of the heavens. 
So they were — and the sun remained 
thelr only divinity until time developed men who 
became great benefactors of their race, by their in- 
vention in the arts or their feats in arms, when they 
became deified and recelyed secondary divine honors. 

One of these benefactors of his race among the 
Phoenicians was Thaautus, who first inven let- 
ters, This la the Thoth of the Egyptians and the 
Hermes of the Greska. The inventor of the art of 
planting corn was Zeus Arotrius, or Jupiter the 

iller. I cannot now go into further detall, bat It 

pears to be true that the sun as chief divinity of 

a Phosnicians, and the lesser divinities which grew 
Into position in the course of time In that country, 
were at length adopted in Egypt, carried there 
mainly by emigrants from Phonicia. The sun was 
the ptian Osiris, and the moon was Isis; so the 
Egyptians were sun-worshippers, and their prieate 
were priests of the aun. 

„We may affirm in general,“ says Abbe Banier, 
that there Is no people whose religion is known to 
us, neither In our own continent nor that of Amer 
ica, that has not paid the sun religious worship, lf 
we pene ch —— N of tho SEN SoM who 
are con cursing the aun scorching them 
with hla — z 

As we bave carried the supreme god and the sec- 
ondary divinities of Phonicia to pt, let us fol- 
low them there, and notice how they fared with that 

aative and peculiar people. 

e — . were divided Into four castes,—the 
sacerdo the peasants, the townamen, and the 
common people. The priests were next to the king, 
who chose from among them his advisers, the judges, 
and the high officers of State. The priests ware In- 
timate associates of the monarch, his teachers as to 
his r pabila duties, which they explained to him from 
their sacred books, and he was bound to follow their 
Precepts as his guide. As they enjoyed the monop- 
oly of the little science then known, which they 
kept secret from the vulgar, their influence was 
* in a word, they ruled the State 

Our Blind Bob“ has now got one eye almost open, 
and these priests of the sun enjoyed a little light 
from the orb they worshipped,—enough at least to 
rule a kingdom, and to take excellent care of them- 
selves. They had assigned to them one-third of all 
the lands of pt. 

The priests of the sun at Hellopolis, as well as those 

Thebes and Memphis, in the course of time be- 
came famous for their learning, and the sages of 
repaired to these places to learn wisdom. 
Astronomy, which had so much to do with their re- 
ligion, was studied at Hellopolis, where there was 
an o atory; and at one time Egypt led the an- 
cient world in science, whose expounders were the 
esta of the sun, But their knowledge, however 
perfect judged by modern standards, was kept for 
themselves or the few initisted into thelr mysteries, 
while the mass of the people were purposely kept 
in the profoundest ignorance, and amused or over- 
awed by the moet ridicalous superstitions. 

Osiris was the god of the Egyp 
waa the sun in a mist, if I may so speak, and 20 


sacred that the priests scrupled to mention him. 
He was the sun personified, and was fabled to have 
once visited the earth, to have remained as a de- 
ascended god for twenty-eight years, working won- 
ders, and of whom there was a long fabulous history. 
As a delty he represented the divine goodness, and 
In his sacred office as an avatar, or manifestation of 
the delty on earth, he was superior to any of the 
great gods of Egypt. He was manifested on earth 
in a human form, but in what manner the priests 
kept as a potoan mystery. That was the humor 
of it.” e was called “the manifester of * 
and was sald to have been full of goodness (grace) 
and truth.“ He appeared on earth to benefit man- 
kind, and after having performed the duties he came 
to falfil, and he had fallen a eacrifice to Typho, the 
Evil Principle, he rose again to a new life, and de- 
came the judge of mankind in æ future state. The 
dead, also, after having passed their final ordeal and 
been absolved from ain, obtained in his name, which 
they then took, the blessings of eternal felicity.” 
Osiris was styled Lord of the World,” Lord of 
Life,” „the Eternal Ruler,“ ‘‘King of the Gods.“ 

In the future world, the office of Osiris was to 
udge the dead, and to rule over that kingdom 
ae, the souls of good men enjoy eternal hap- 
pinesa,” 

Does not all this remind you of a certain other 
avatar, or descended god, whose existence on the 
earth waa vouched at Jerusalem a long time after 
the fabled visit of Osiris? Had the religions fabu- 
lista of our era gained access to the fable of Osiris, 
and made a rehash of an old avatar to ealt the gen- 
lus of their times? Let us see. Osiris was perse- 
cuted unto death by the Evil Principle, and his tomb, 
nalike that of our avatar, ls not a myth, but a sculpt- 
ured fact visible at this day. Sir Gardner Wilkin- 
son, whose accuracy no one doubts, and who is a 
Christian historian of Egypt, says :— 

„At Phlla, where Osiris was particularly wor- 
shipped, and which was one of the places where 
they supposed him to have been buried, his mysteri- 
ous history le curiously Illustrated in the scalptures 
of a 8 retired chamber 2 over the 
western adytum of the temple. ls death and re- 
moval from this world are there described; the num- 
ber of twenty-eight lotus plants points out the period 
of years he was thought to have lived on „ and 
his passage from this world toa future state Is indi- 
cated by the usual attendance of the deities and 
genii who presided over the funeral rites of ordinary 
mortals. He is then ted with the feathered 
cap which he wore in his capacity of judge of Amenti; 
and this attribute shows the final office he held after 
his resurrection, and continued to exercise towards 
the dead at their last ordeal in future state.“ 

Surely in all this we have the substance of the hls- 
tory of our own avatar, lo ages before he made 
his appearance, Our Christian historian, Sir Gard- 
ner Wilkinson, was struck with this, and rather than 
say It would seem that the latter avatar Is but a re- 
newal of the Egyptian, or that Jesus of Nazareth 
is but Osiris come again, he indulges in this lame 
and impotent conclusion. He saye:— 

Pekan poe of on on earth pa of corpa a 
6 ative theory—an allegory—not altogether un- 
Ike the avatars of the Indian Vishnovo; and some 
may be disposed to think that the Egyptians, being 


ap, 
tous system“ 7 / 

To the impartial mind, It would seem rather that 
the Christians had introduced the Egyptian mysteries 
into their religious system. Reverse the hypothesls, 
Sir Gardner, and you may hit thetrath. His suppo- 
sition reminds one of a genius of our day who fn- 
sisted that Shaks had borrowed one of his 
brightest thoughts him! But it was the weak- 
ness of his case that gravelled Wilkinson; the fact 
In all bability being that, but for the ingenal 
of the tians In getting up au avatar, a descend 
god or saviour, we should have been entirely deati- 
tute of one, and that our Saviour is Osiris trans- 
planted In Greece and Rome, with renewed myth 
and fable to suit the genius of the age. Instead, 
therefore, of excl with Pope ic his ‘‘Messtah,’ 
with holy rapture in view of the Christian avatar,— 


“Oh! Spring to light, auspicious babe, be born!“ 


bay rather, in view of his apparent outgrowth and 
development from the Egyptian divinity,— 


Child of Osiris, suspicious offspring, ewlute! 


The Greeks were a new people when Egypt was 
venerable with age, and borrowed largely from her. 
No Grecien led at home without having first trav- 
elled and studied in Egypt, and thus the scienca and 
religion of the latter were introduced in Greece. 
But the Grecians were vain, conceited, addicted to 
lies and fables, and transformed the mythology bor- 
rowed from Egypt eo as almost to destroy its Iden- 
tity. But with sufficient labor we can trace their 
fables to an Egyptian original. 

All the rites of the Greeks, their goda and heroes, 
were imported from the East, and chiefly from Egypt. 
Tho they were unwilling to allow it, says Bryant, 
and there never was a nation so incurious and 
indifferent to truth. It wasa saying that the Inves- 
tigation of truth was too fatiguing for a Grecian. 
Bryant says that “the Greeks adopted all foreign 
history, and supposed it to have bean of their own 
country. They mistook temples for deities, and 
places for persons. They changed every foreign term 
to similar in thelr own lan in sound, 
however remote in meaning, being led solely by the 
They mistook titles for names, and from these 
titles per agen their deities and heroes.“ Thus 
they th the gods, heroes, and ceremonies of 
Egypt; and how mach further they carried it I can- 


not say, but tt ts a significant fact that the New Tes- 
was originally writien in Greek. 

I will give one specimen of Greek capacity to invent 
and to distort facts. Diodorus Siculus says, The 
[Greek] punishment of the wicked in Tartaras, the 
mansions of the blest in the elysian fields, and some 
other such notione are eyldently borrowed from the 
funeral rites of the Egyptians. Mercury, the con- 
ductor of souls amo e Greeks, was formed on the 
model of a man to whom a used to com- 
mit the care of Apis’ dead y: to it to an- 
other who received it under a mask with three heads 
like those of Cerberus.“ 

He farther says, The funeral ceremonies used in 
Egypt,”’ at the time he wrote, “are conformable to all 
the Greeke wrote of the infernal regions,—such as 
the boat that transports the bodies (across the Nile); 
the plece of money that must be given to the ferry- 
man, whose name le Charon in the Egyptian lan- 
gnage; the temple of the gloomy Hecate, placed at 
the entrance of hell; the gates of Cocytus and Lethe, 
set upon brazen hinges; the other gates, which are 
those of Truth; the image of Justice without the 
head. Thus it Is as to all the rest, which appear to 
be nothing but a copy of those funeral obsequies, 
such as they are actually performed in Egypt.“ The 
truth of Greek writers may be tested by this anecdote, 
related by Jacob Bryant: “Lysimachus had been an 
attendant upon Alexander during the whole series of 
his conquests in Asia; there had been nothing of 
moment transacted in the succeas of which he had 
not partaken. Yet even in his days, when he was 
King of Thrace, the accounts of those great actiona 
had been so misrepresented that when a history of 
them was read In his presence they seemed — 
new to him. It fe all very fine,’ says the p nos, 
‘but where was I when all this happened?“ Th 
Greeks, then, had the religion of the sun, with such 
embellishment of myth and fable as they had bor- 
rowed from the Egyptians or invented from thelr own 
fertile im: tions, 

In Bri and Gaul, and probably in Germany, 
the priesta of the sun were the Draide, who deserve 
a brief mention. Toland says it took sometimes 
twenty years’ study to make a Druid; “and no won- 
der, since to arrive at perfection In sophistry requires 
a long habit, as well as in juggling, in which last 
Mhay Woro very apart, but to be masters of both, and 
withal to learn the art of managing the mob, which 
is vulgarly called ‘leading the ple by the nose, 
demands abundant study and exercise,” Every 
Druld carried a wand or staff in his hand as a bad 
of his profession. He wore what is called a D. e 
egg, encased in gold, hung about his neck. His hair 
v'as cropped short, while the people wore theirs long; ` 
bat his was long, while the people shaved all of 
theirs but the upper lip. The Draids wore lon 
habits with a white surplice when they perfo 
the offices of religion. They had charge of the eda- 
cation of their time: kinga and nobles were taught In 
their seminaries. There were Druidesses also, who 
taught their own sex. The Drulds had some knowl- 
edge of letters. The king always had a Draid about 
his on, to pray and sacrifice, and for a judge In 
civil causes, though there might be a civil judge 
besides, They appear to have been the sole criminal 


judges. 

The Draid, being a priest, had one. eye on earth, 
wherever the other may have rested, and he devised 
a mode of ralaing revenue which far excelled the 
modern system of pew-rent, even in Plymouth Church. 

At a certaln time In the year, the Dralds and their 
people assembled In a consecrated grove, On the eve 
of that day all the people were required to extinguish 
thelr fires completely, and when the assembly broke 
up, every head of a family was obliged to take a por 
tion of the consecrated of the Druids home to 
kindle anew the fire in his house, upon which he was 
to have a year of good luck. He had to pay for this 
fire; and If any man had not bought and pald for It, 
de could not have a epark from the carns, nor durst 
any of his neighbors lend him any, under pain of ex- 
communication, which under the Druidical system 
was wores than death. The fire dues had to be pald 
by the last of October, jast as the cool westher com- 
menced, which was more efficacious than any statate. 

Oar Blind Bob” here seems to have skinned both 
eyes financially, and to have gained s surer yield of 
revenue than any modern taxon beer and tobacco 
can furnish. ‘ 

It was sald of the Druida that While the kings 
bore all the envy, the Druida possessed all the sweets, 
of authority.“ i 

They improved one of the divinities of the other 
sun worshippers; they made Hercules pareat in 
learning and eloquence rather than in bodily strength. 

As to the sacred fire, It was never blown with the 
mouth, but only with bellows, that it might not be 
polluted; and was fed with peeled wood, Ike the 
sacred fira of the ancient Jews and Persians. In 
their religious exercises, music was used; They had 
bards and prophets like the Jews; also s chief Druid, 
who answered to the high-priest of the latter. 

The Druids, like the ptian priests, taught the 
immortality of the soul, while they indulged in 
human sacrifices, like all the old priesta of the san. 
Criminals, captives, and ＋ were slaln at thelr 
sacrifices, and thelr own disciples were put to death 
for abstaining from their assemblies. Beautiful csp- 
tives, princes, and the first-born of their children 
were sacrificed on great occasions. They sometimes 
ate a part of the human victim ced. But 
enough of thees murderous blind . in conclud- 


ing an account of whom Godfrey exclaimed : 
“Of all the avila which escaped Pandora’s 
box, the Institution of was the worst. 


ut, the Crusades, 
ew, of the Mexican 
and the Pernyians, the fires of the Ingalsition, of 
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Mary, of Cranmer, Calvin, and the Druids; look 
at Ireland, look at Spain; in short, look anywhere, 
and you will aes the priests reeking with gore. They 
have converted and are conve populous and 
happy nations into deserts, and have made our beau- 
tiful world into a slanghter-house drenched with 
blood and tears.” 

Let us turn fora moment from the Old World to 
the New, since America can furnish a specimen of 
a people who were, when discovered, on a plane of 
civilization with the Asiatic and European sun-wor- 
shippers, whose religion and customa we have de- 
— 2 These people n from Asia, crossing 
the Pacific Ocean, when by reason of pene — 

rhaps a continent not now — . — „it was navi- 
1 by small water craft, and established them- 
aclves finally in Mexico and Peru, before the age of 
letters or the use of iron obtained in the coun 
from which they came, Their emperors were chil- 
dren of the sun, their clergy priesta of the aun, and 
they had all the traditions, customs, myths, and relig- 
lous rites which were current in their native land 
from a period dating at the supposed flood to the 
ee visited r the Bpan for u. 

esa people were via by the Span or the 
love of gold and the love of bod, and most of their 
records and books were destroyed by their cruel con- 
querors because it was feared by the Christian 
priests that they would betray the fact that the dog- 
mas, ceremonies, and mythe of the eS pelea 
hood had been borrowed from the fire-worshlp 
of an age long antecedent to the Christian era. The 
Span priesta declared that the amazing similarity 
of the religion of these pagans to thelr own was the 
work of the devil, and they burnt the pagan libraries 
to destroy his Infernal work! Now, if it should turn 
out that these very Spanish priests were as much 
priesta of the sun as those of the Aztecs or the Incas, 
being worshippers of Oairle by another name, there 
certainly would aj — to have been a great waste of 
persecution and bloodshed among brethren of the 
bame religion! I will try to axhibit in brief the 
main features of resemblance between the religion 
and myths of these people and those of their con- 


querors. 

The Mexicans had a tradition that thelr ancestors 
migrated from the West, with details similar to the 
exodus of the Jews out of Egypt. They were led by 
à god called Yao-teotle, or god of armies.’’ They 
had a tradition of the first pair, called huehue; of a 
flood, which took place four thousand eight hundred 

ears after tho creation, and that before that event 
he earth was inhabited by glanis; they had a charac- 
ter answering to Nosh, who entered an ark with six 
others, and who gent out birde to look for dry land, 
and that soon after the flood his descendants built a 
tower of Tulan Cholula, partly to see what was polng 
on in heaven, and from fear of another flood, but it 
was destroyed by lightning, Here we have Noah and 
the tower of Babel. They bad a house of God,” or 
Teocalll, at Cholula, They baptized thelr children in 
Water called the water of regeneration.” Like the 
Druide, they had all the firea put out one day in the 
pm and relighted from the sacred fire in the temple. 
ey had a festival in October answerlng to All 
Saints and All Souls, called “the festival of adyo- 
paies because every man had an advocate to plead 
or RF 

The Peruvians had a festival In the first month of 
their yoar, which a Spanish sald was contrived 
by the devil in imitation of the passover. The Mexi- 
cans had a forty days’ fast on account of some sacred 
person who was tempted forty days on a mountain, and 
who was called the morning star.“ The Mexicans 
revered the cross, as did also the Peruvians, and, I may 
add, all the ancients, for thousands of years before 
gur era. The Incas had a croesof marble or jasper, 
of one piece, highly polished. It was kept In a 

chamber of s palace and held In great venera- 

on, The Spaniards got bold of this, adorned It with 
stolen gold and jewels, and placed it in the Oathedral 
of Cuzco as a Christian emblem; and so It was, for the 
crosa and the gold that embellished it had been stolen 
from the heathen, from whom tbey had previously 
wed thelr religion, and hence it was a good em- 

of Christian piracy. The Mexican temples 

were built in the form of across. Qnetsalcoatl, one 
of the Aztec deities, is palnted as nailed to a croes, 
and sometimes two thieves are represented as craci- 
fled with him. In some pictures the god Is repre- 
wonted as being hung, with a cross in hie hands. In 
one picture the croas is red, the clothes colored, and 
the face and hands se black. Pictures also repre- 
sent Quetzalcoatl after crucifixion, as buried, de- 
dn Into hell, and rising again, In one of the 
e god is crucified on a mountain. The Mex- 


Bax Virgin, Chimamatl, was the mother of Quetzal- 


coat], and it was & case of Immaculate conception,— 
the old imposaible myth. 
Of course the Mexicans had an Eve, called Suchi- 
mecatl, who was informed by a heavenly messenger 
that she should bear a son who should brulee the 
serpent’s head, and he presented her with a rose. 
The Mexicans expected a Messiah, and when Cortes 
appeared, Montezuma aus he might be the 
long-looked-for avatar, and he did save them from 
alnning any more, at any rate, by virtually ex- 
finguishing them. It was this awful suspicion of 
Cortes being the expected god that 23 the 
heathen emperor, and made him and his country an 
easy prey to the Christians. 
he Mexicans had a practice of sacrificing thelr 
firat-born, the same as the early Jews; and they had 
algo the rite of clroumciaion, which was performed 
with a sharp stone. They had a sacred word, like 
the Egyptians, or the Om of the Hindus, which was 
meyer to be spoken, or if so, with the utmost awe, 
. When the Aztecs named their children, the lips 
and bosom of the infant wam sprinkled with water, 
and they implored the Lord to permit the holy drops 


to wash away the sin that was given to it before the 
foundation of the world, so that the child might be 
born anew.” 

The sacerdotal order was immeneely numerous: 
five thousand were attached to the principal temple. 
There were two high-priests; the lower order of 
priests were attached each to his leular deity, as 
with the Egyptians. They had the excellent habit- 
of flagellation, which is the best thing the Roman 
priests have borrowed from tha Pagans, being a spe- 
cles of well-merited and self-inflicted justice worthy 
of the approval of gods and men, Like true priesta, 
they had the monopoly of education, They knew— 
what priest ever yet failed to know ?—that “Just as 
the twig ia bent, the tree’s inclined,” or, as one of 
our ranters exclaimed, The way we get so many 
converte is, that we catch em young, and then we've 

em. 

The priests were supported by the income from 
the lands attached to the principal temples, which 
were called Houses of God.” Human sacrifices 
obtained to a wonderful extent, amounting some- 
times to twenty thousand victima a year, mainly 
prisoners of war. Though the Azteca were not low 
cannibals, taking human flesh as ordinary food, yet 
they did eat the flesh of the victims whose blood 
had been poured on the altar of sacrifice. It was a 
species of sacrament: they ate human flesh from a 
sense of religious duty, in the same apirit lu which 
their Christian conquerors robbed and murdered 
them as ungodly Pagans. 

Mr. Prescott says, The priests of the Aztecs ad- 
ministered the rites of confession and absolution. 
The secrets of the confessional were held inviolable, 
and penances were imposed of much the same kind 
as those enjoined in the Roman Catholic Church.” 

In Peru, Cuzco was the holy city,” answering to 
Jerusalem with the Ieraelites, It contained the 
great temple of the sun, to which pilgrims resorted 
from the remotest parts of the empire. It was the 
most splendid edifice in Amèrica, The government 
of Pera was theocratic and despotic, the Emperor, as 
first representative of the sun, standing at the head 
of the priesthood. He was a superior, sacred being, 
scarcely mortal, but Pizarro proved that he d 
dle, nevertheless. When an Inca died, he was sald 
to be called home to the mansions of his father, 
the sun.” 

Embalming was extensively practised, and thus 
we have another strong resemblance of these rece 
to their ancient brethren of the Old World. 0 
have another in the pyramids. Indeed, they seem 
to have had all the Old World myths, fables, and re- 
ligious usages, The lands of Peru were divided into 
three parts: one for the sun or the priests, one for 
the Inca, and the remaining third for the people. 
“Blind Bob“ comes ap here a great landed proprie- 
tor, equal to all the rest of the people put together in 
the extent of his possessions, 

At the grand festival of Raymi, there was a species 
of Lord's Supper. In the distribution of bread and 
wine at this high festival,” says Preacott, “the ortho- 
dox Spaniards, who first came into the country, saw 
a striking resemblance to the Christian communion, 
as in the practice of confession and penance... 
they discerned a coincidence with another of the 
sacraments of the Church. The good fathers were 
fond of tracing such coincidences, which they con- 
sidered as the contrivance of Satan, who thus en- 
deavored to delude bis victima by counterfeiting the 
blessed rites of Christianity.” Which was the coun- 
terral; ond, pac tkp in which —— the 

ginal and whic! e copy, judge ye. r one, 
after a most careful and laborious examination, I am 
satisfied that the —— Was of an age thousands of 
years before the Christian era; unless, as the Spanish 
priesta thought, the very devil was in it. 

Another very remarkable aaan Aag Catholic 
lustltutions was fonnd in Peru in The Virgins of 
the Sun,“ called 'the elect,” who were nuns, under 
vows of chastity and devotion, cut off from the world 
and thelr own family and friends. Here, according 
to the Spanish priests, the devil was again at wor 
and among the women. But there were monks an 
monasteries several hundred years befôre Christian- 
ity, aa the elder Pliny aud others testify of a Jewish 
sect called Hesenes. It la not quite fair in the priests 
of Bome, while . under their Pontifex Mar- 
imug to an inheritance of all the dogmas, amblems, 
myths, and ceremonles of the snn-worshl ppers of 
the ancient world, to charge the poor Pagans of 
America with deviltry, when they were apiy co- 
heirs and inheritors of the same doctrines, emblems, 
myths, and ceremonies, and from the same old relig- 
ious ancestry as themselves. 

[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.) 


WARN Werateee Partosopay.,—Good advice for 
warm weather is given by the Philadelphia Times in 
a consideration of the ten thousand little and big 
worries and botherations which continually occur, 
especially at thie season of the year. It days: It 
does not pay to fight them. To permit ourselves to 
come in contact with them, is to suffer needless an- 
noyance, Let the porter of the palace car be ever so 
imperious. We will not notice him. Let the milk- 
man rattle his cans with all the violence he can. 
We will be aa placid as the mildest of bis sklm- milk. 
Let the angry servant-girl put soap in our coffee and 
salt in our sugar and pepper on our raspberries and 
snuff in our rice ding. We will quietly reject 
these articles and leave them for her consumption 
on her own table, not even affording her the satisfac- 
ton of letting her know that we have discovered 
hor mlachief. The world is fall of gnata and rats 
and bats, and other worrying pests great and small. 
Time is too short to give attention to all the worries 
which these creatures would cause us if we took 
notice of them. We will shut the door on the whole 
myriad crowd of them and be calm and happy.” 


“SOIENTIFIO OREDULITY.” 


A striking illustration of the antl-scientific bias 
which prevalls In certain spheres of culture is af- 
forded in an article ln the London Spectator, wherein 
that clever journal moralizea at great length over 
what it calls sclentifle credulity. e occasion is an 
Ingenious hoax perpetrated last winter by an Aus- 
tralian newspaper, and widely circulated since, The 
Spectator saya:— 

“The story having appeared in the Times without 
comment has, of course, bean De doy every- 
where; snd it le amusing to see that in many in- 
stances those who republish it think it necessary to 
be cautious, and repndiate total disbelief. So many 
wonderful things, they say, and In especial one Lon- 
don journal says, have turned out true that It would 
be rash to declare this one certainly Invented. There 
fe a disposition perceptible to think there may be 
something In it, though not all that Is alleged, and 
that as Mr. Edison has bottled sound, eo Signor Ro- 
tura—an Italian name was probably chosen because 
an Italian has made the most recent and successful 
experiments in embalming—may have bottled life; 
that as sound may be hoed weeks after It was 
Hirst heard, so a lamb may skip about after it has 
been some weeks frozen. As there is an electric 
telegraph, why should not desth be baffled? That 
is a very curious Instance of a new form of cred- 
ulity which is growing up among us,—a credulity 
which is not faith, but rather diabellef, so far-reach- 
ing that It causes a certain powerlessness of mind, 
an inability to reject at once and decidedly anything 
that even puts on the appearance of ‘saclence.’ The 
incapacity to weigh evidence—to see, for example, 
that for this story there Is absolutely as yet no evi- 
dence at all, any more than there iu evidences for the 
authenticity of Bulwer Lytton’s ‘Strange Story,“ that 
there is no witness produced, or promised, or named, 
nothing but an unauthenticated narrative,—is u phe- 
nomenon we are all well acquainted with; but this 
sort of credulity differs in kind from that. It would 
almost seem as if the advance of science had in some 
minds decreased the capacity for using he scientific 
method, as if their confidence in the usual data for 
reasoning had been ually so upset that they did 
not trust them any longer, and did not sea why, a 
far-off locality bolag ted, parallel lines should 
not mest or the whole be smaller than the part. 
That wonld not, they think, be mach more sarpris- 
ing than the phonograph. We observed only a little 
while ago a statement going the rounds of the news- 
papers that a certain Texan had eaten his own 
voting ment at one sitting, no one apparently per- 
col that if that were trae then a pint bottle conld 
hold a quart, and reasoning of any kind, even the rea- 

necessary for arithmetic or mensuration, was 
entirely useless and unmeanlng. The great truth that 
if two plus two can be five, counting ia nonsense, and 
that the terme of any conceivable sum in arithmetic 
would all shift, seems to have lost some of Ita hold, 
to the Indefinite injury, H the want of gripe became 
general, of human reasoning power. That is at all 
events a strange reault of the progress of scientific 
discovery, and it is all the stranger because the new 
credulity la almost confined to the action of ‘sciance’ 
itself. People are not generally more credulous. 
They do not bellevs In each other more than th 


hoaxing or a very suspicious condition of brain and 
eyesight; but Lf they all declared they had seen a 
man swallow a drug which turned him all over both 
yellow and blue at the same time, the statement 
would be printed everywhere as the last ‘medical 
marvel,’ Yet the former assertion, though requir- 
ing, of course, unusually complete evidence, would 
Involve no greater impossibility than the exlatence 
of any supernatural being does—which existence 
half the Incredalous accept; while the latter Is a 
contradiction in terms, and no more capable of 
f than the assertion that on one occasion and 

the usual conditions of the world, water being 


still water did outweigh mercury, which was never- 


theless still mercury. There le the greatest reluc- 
tance even to consider any statement Involving an 
acoeptanes of the supernatural, combined with the 
most childlike readiness to swallow anything which 
can be described as a mechanical, medical, or mental 
maryel,” 

The Spectator goes on, at greater length than we 
have space for, to Illustrate the various phases of 
eed N * of credulity,” which i ig 

to the progress of science, ence 
done so much that Ita dleciples are half inclined to 
believe it can do anything, the Spectator would have 
us think. But thie credulity as to the power of sci- 
ence is very far from being the state of mind which 
prevails among the scientifically minded. Overcred- 
ulousness as to the possibilities of science fs the 
weakness of those who know least of the real char- 
acter of aclentific achievements. In other words, 
credulity ls a condition of ignorance and the lack 
of rational culture. And the success of scientific 
hosxes, so-called, only measures the wide and varied 
unacquatntance with scientific truths among repne 
edly intelligent people. To blame sclence for , 
is about as Absurd as It would be to blame civilization 
for the unressonable beliefs with regard to the pow- 
ern of civilized men current among certain 88 . 
It is the absence of civilization ur science fn el 
caso that makes the false idea tenable. 

The circumstance that many who are very scepti- 
cal with to alleged supernatural occurrences 
unsuppo! by sufficient evidence are yet over- 
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ready to accept scientific marvels, simply proves that 
their education is not half completed. ey know 
too little of aclence, and have had no real training in 
ecientific habita of thought. The Spectator saya that 
men aro as credulous now as ever; that the popular 
appetite for the marvellous has not been diminished 
by the progress of eclence, though its direction has 
been changed, so that men now look to acientific 
instead of anpernatural sgencles for its gratification, 

“The process of god-making, so often repeated by 
hamanity, is going on again, and Nature is being 
endowed with attributes which imply an absence of 
conditions and enveloped in the very atmosphere 
of awé which once surrounded the supernatural” ; 
which la true only so faras men have not yet been 
brought directly under the influence of scientific 
culture. Just so far as men are ready to accept 
without evidence any assertion made in the name of 
science we may be sure that they are ignorant of the 
first great lesson that sclence has to teach, and that 
their minds have lacked the training which comes 
through the acquisition of knowledge by scientific 
methods. “Scientific credulity” le a contradiction 
In terms. Credulity le essentially unsclentifle.— 
Scientific American. 


THE APOTHEOSIS OF TALMAGE, 


It was in a blaze of glory that the Rev. Mr. Tal- 
mage departed from Brooklyn. A crowded excar- 
sion steamer, thronged with his friends and parish- 
loners, went down the bay to see him off, and the 
last thing visible as the steamers separated was s 
wildly oscillating figure at the rall of the ocean ves- 
sel, and two handkerchiefa which fluttered as one in 
the — Brener, The figure was Mr. Tal and 
the handkerchiefs pertained to him and hia estimable 
wife, The accounts which reach us now of the 
doings of the Talmage party in England would seem 
to Indicate a sort of royal progress. The population 
is reported as turning out en masse to greet the 
Brooklyn divine. In London, on a Sunday, the im- 

s and énthuslastic multitude ls reported to 
drawn Mr. Talmage’s carriage through the 
street to the church doors. At Queenstown, when 
he landed, reports a correspondept,—who le Mr. Tal- 
mage himself, by the way,— “' deputations from Dab- 
lin, Leeds, Liverpool, and London broke in apon 
us.” It ls not said in so many words that these 
utations were officially appointed to convey to Mr. 
Talmage the freedom of thelr respective cities, but 
the reader may infer that. if he chooses. The follow- 
ing Sunday, Mr. Talmage tells us, he was to preach 
London, and after that he was to go every- 
where.” He had N Invitations to Ediabargh, 
Glasgow, Belfast, Dublin, Manchester, Birmingham, 
Liverpool, and “‘a few other citiva,” aud then “we 
will cross over to where they do not spak English 
and there will be less temptation to talk.” Bat the 
most luteresting part of Mr. Talmage’e letter le his 
acknowledgment of the parting courtesies of his fel- 
low-citizens in Brooklyn. He writes: I am glad to 
bear that the Mayor and Common Council got safely 
back to the city hall, the newspaper men to thelr 
offices, the profeseora to thelr institutions, the cler- 
gymen to thelr pulpits, and all the people home. 
God bless you all for the joy A hove gave us.“ Why he 
should have stopped with these acknowledgments, 
why he should have failed to thank President Hayes 
and his Cabinet, the two Houses of Congress, and 
the Judges of the Supreme Court for their partici- 
pation in his “ovation,” ia one of those inscrutable 
mysteries which It Is anprofitable to investigate. As 
It stands, however, the letter is very neatly put, and le 
calculated to convey the Impression that Mr. Tal- 
magos dend off? was of an official sort. In which 
the city government of Brooklyn and all ranks of 


people participated. 

After all that we learn of the enthusiastic wel- 
come of the Talmage ,—through the letter of 
Mr. Talmage, who certainly should be well Informed, 
—it la with s feeling of chilling disappointment, that 
we take up the London papers and find them 
strangely silent about thla great upheaval of the 
ple. We never had much respect for the news- 
gathering ability of the London journals, but it 

could scarcely be expected that they would 
euch scenes of tumalt with entire apathy. ey 
ve us some account of the goings-on of Captain 
and hie band of Hallelujah Lasses, who made 
up the Salvation Army of Sheffield: why should 
they ignore Mr. Talmage, who has introduced more 
Aes gad novelties than any other man aliye? Ser- 
weeks have elapsed since Mr. Talmage’s letter 
was Written. During that time he has undoubtedly 
ed in Westminster Abbey, and has very 
ely taken tea with the Queen, unless her mourn- 
Ing for the young Prince, in sympathy with Eugenie, 
may have prevented such hospitality. But of all 
these festivities and courtesies, and others like them, 
we know nothing at all from the great London pa- 
rs, and shall have to walt for other letters from 
. Talmage. What are the Times and the Tele- 
graph and the News and those other lumbering and 
pretentious sheets published for, if it la not to give 
the news? What do we care about their views on 
Egypt, or Sonth Africa, or the University Bill? 
at we want to know la, what ls happening to Mr. 

and hia party. 

In the meantime, we hardly need say how exceed - 
ingly pleasant and grateful these demonstrations are 
to Mr, Talmage’s countrymen. It is always gratify- 
Ing when modest and unobtrusive worth recelves due 
recognition. Bat this is not the only cause for con- 
gratulation. Englishmen have sometimes made 
mistakes about America. They have pounced upon 
some trashy novel, and held it up as a men of 
American literature. They have studied the ways 
ol some of our flash aristocracy in their tour of the 
Continent, and written of thom as illustrating Ameril- 


can manners. They may even have ted the 
figure of some ministerial mountebank as a repre- 
sentative of the American pulpit. But in Mr. Tal- 
mage America presents to England a specimen of 
her finest literary culture, an extreme polish of 
manners, and exceptionsl grace and power as a 
preacher. It is, we repeat, a pleasant thing that hle 
shrinking modesty has not prevented this rare com- 
bination of qualities from being appreciated and wel- 
comed. In greeting Mr. Talmage the rapturons 
British crowds do high honor to America; and when 
he comes back to us, absit longe dies, how jubilant 
the country will be!—Boaton Journal, June 30. 


THE TALMUD. 
REFERENOBS TO JESUS SY THE mw THBOLOGICAL 
WITT ERS. 


A correspondent of the New York Herald fur - 
nishes the following Interesting and curious paper, 
showing the opiniona of Jewish Talmudists concern- 
iug Jesus of Nazareth, called the Christ. It settles 
the question alao of the mention of his name in 
chose writings of the Rabbins of old, and, in brief, 
gives a reason why he was crucified as a heretic;— 

In a late issue of your paper, the writer of an artl- 
cle headed, Is Christianity a Failure?’ in doubtin 
the historical character of the Christian faith, ata 
as & fact that Jesus was not mentioned in the 
Talmud. This le not trae, Mr. Palmer (I believe 
that was the gentleman’s name) either did not suc- 
ceed in working himself through all the huge tomes 
of the Talmud, or he must have had before him a 
copy of one of the modern editions from which all 
2 referring to Jesus and hia followers have 

n carefully expa by the official hands of the 
Christian cansor. Those very passages, It seams, in 
spite of thelr unfriendly spirit, had they been left 
and ted to become generally known, wonld 
now be of good service to the Christian world. Were 
{t not for trath’s sake I should keep allent, looking 
with secret joy on the mortification of Christianity 
at her own foolish work that makes her to-day search 
so eagerly for what ahe voce herself jast as eagerly 
sought to destroy, and what might now, in default 
of anything bettar, contribute in a measure to ward 
off the severe attack made upon her. As it ie, If you 
will kindly allow me, I will readily make known 
through your paper, to the Ohristian public, what 
has been preserved with reference to Jesus in an- 
cient manuscripts and old editions of the Talmud, 
printed prior to the year 1600, of which there ars, to 
my knowledge, two coples in this city. 

“The Talmud, of course, does not say that Jesus or 
Yeshu, as he ls called in rabbinical literature, was 
the Son of God, nor la it stated there that he himself 
said he was. According to the Talmadical record 
Jesus was the son of Mary, who was a friseuse, and 
married to one Pappus ben Judah. Not thls Pappus, 
however, but another man by the name of Pand 
was the father of Jesus. (Tyeattse Sanhedrim, ei a. 

Jesus ls reported to have been in Egypt, where he 
secretly studied the mysteries of witchcraft. The 
magicians were very jealous of thelr bat Hager 
knowledge; but belng aware of the difficulty of 
intrusting it to memory, they took the only pre- 
caution to prevent its exportation by having the 
clothes of every stranger who left the country 
searched for any notes he might have taken. Jesus, 
however, succeeded In taking with him some notes 
which he had put down, not on any writing material, 
but on the skin of his body, (Treatise Sabbath, 
104 d.) Jesus was the disciple of the Tannal Rabbi 
Joshua ben Perachia, This Rabbi ls blamed for 
having inexorably repulsed his heretic pupil. He la, 
indeed, represented as having accelerated, if not 
cansed, the ultimate apostasy of Jeans from Judaism 
by tarning a deaf ear to his rueful supplications and 
entreaties for forgiveness. (Tyeatise Sota, 47a.) 

This is about all that ts reported in the Talmud of 
the life of Jesus, except chat he taught his disciples 
his own views ou the Jewish civil law. (Treatiss 
Abodah Zarah, 17a.) There are, however, some very 
interesting pointa in the report of his trial and the 
offences for which he suffered death. 

i A offence lu reported to have been ridi- 
c doctrines of the Jewiah teachers. (Trea- 
tise eee 57a.) But this ag! grave as it was 
conside to be, was punishable by heaven alone; 
it was not a crime the penalty of which could be in- 
fiicted by human hands. Accordingly, he was ac- 
cused and condemned to death on the charge of 
having practised witchcraft and led Iersel astray. 

“The Jews, like the Church in the days of her 

wer, summarily disposed of heretics. But Jesus 

well known to and befriended by the governor 
of Palestine, they had to grant him a fair trial, so 
much sọ, indeed, that for the last forty days previous 
to his execution, It was made publicly known that 
he had forfeited his life to the law, and that all who 
could ahow cause is i sentence should not be passed 
on him were inyi to do so. No one, however, 
came to say anything In his favor, and consequently 
he was 8 ln Lud (Lydia?) on Easter eve. 


(Sanhedrim, 

“Of the disciples of Jesus, six only are mentioned 
in the Talmud, — Matthal, Naccai, Nezer, Boni, 
Todah, and Jacob, of the village Siccania, Of these, 
all except the last one are reported to have been 
execu together with their master, having made 
in vain a desperate effort to save their lives by the 

ueer argument of a jeu de mots of their names with 

milar words in the Bible (Ibidem). Jacob of Bic- 
cania, the disciple last mentioned, must have In some 
way or other escaped the fate of his colleagues at 
the time of thelr execution, and he seems to have 
afterward saved his life by a shréwd policy. He took 
care not to teach his master’s religious ideas publicly, 
while on the other hand he seized every occasion 
of ostentatiously disseminating his innocent views on 


the Jewish civil law. (Tveatise Abodah Zarah, 17a.) 
He did not, however, escape suspicion; for when he 
once offered to cure a nephew of Rabbi Ishmael, 
who hed been atuog by a reptile, the Rabbi refased 
hia services, preferring to let hie relative die rather 
than have his life asyed by the heretic who might 
cure him by some Improper means, or In the name 
of his master, (Ibidem, Na.) 

“The cracified Josus ia mentioned in the Talmud 
only once. Titus, while in Palestine, is said to ha 
conjared Jesus from the dead, and to have as 
him which nation was esteemed highest in heaven. 
Jesus sald Israel was. Titus then continued to ask, 
‘Shall I wage war upon this people?’ To this 
Jesus replied: Seek their good and not their evil; 
touch them not, for whosoever toucheth them might 
as well touch the apple of his own eye!“ (Treatise 
Gittin, 67a.) 

“The discussion of the origin and authenticity of 
these Talmudical reports, Interesting as it nly 
must be, le a subject not suitable for a daily paper 
like the Herald; besides it is too complicated a matter 
for the limited space allotted to these lines. I shall, 
therefore, conflos myself to making a few remarks 
on the afore-mentioned dialogue between Titus and 
Jesus. This passage is evidently =m fable, It bears 
the stamp of a later Interpolation, and appears to 
me to have been su, by a dealre of forcing 
upon the Christian world the conviction that Its own 
faith, out of policy as well as principle, disapproved 

the persecation of Iersel, and the strong figure put 
Into the mouth of Jesus was Intended to Impress the 
Inviolability of the Jewleh nation upon the minds 
„l oppreasors,"’—Religio-Philosophical 


Concerntne future rewards and punishments, 
Colorado furnishes the following illustration, which 
occurred recently in a court in Veta where the 
testimony of a Chinese was objected to on the 
ground that he did not understand or regard the 
obligation of an oath. To test him he was thus 
interrogated: “Jobn, do you know anything about 
God?” “No; me no well acquaint with him,” 
“Have you no Joss In China?” “Oh yes, gottes 
heepee Jome.” Where do you when you die?’ 
„Me go to San PFlanclesco.“ “No, you don’t under- 
stand me. When Chinaman quit washes all time, 
and no live any more, where does he go?” “Oh yes, 
me sabe now. If he belly goodes man, he go uppee 
sky. If he belly badee man, he go luppee down 
h ; alles samee Melican man.” The coart was 
satisfied with this orthordox statement, and admitted 
his testimony.— Editor's Drawer, in Harper's Maga- 
zine for July, 


Hoeirg. 


[For Tax Ix Dx. 
ORIENTALISMS. 


L 

The Desert. 
Angels and gods and demous in the waste, 
Semitic prophets, saviors met of old, 
The sandy columas that before them rolled, 
Whirled by the simoon’s breath with lurid haste, 
Were guiding deities, Bierce heat and glare 
Filled with iMlusions all the desert's air, 
Fevering each throbbing sense, till volcses scare 
Of dead br far-off friends, and shadows dire 
Beckon to ruin, Neath the noonday’s fire 
Mirage rears on the horizon’s quivering rim 
Green bowers of rést and paradises dim, 
With breezy boughs, whence minarets aspire; 
Tore Christ mot Satan, and remorseful Paul 
A dread voice heard through burning noontide call, 


II. 

Jerusalem Delphi. 
O temple—clties of the past! your daya 
Of dominating grandeur were the same; 
Upon the mountains pedestalled, the rays 
Of morning kindled you with orient ame. 
Pholbose—Jehovah—oach a mighty name, 
Which spellbound many a glorious ancient race, 
Gave to your temples all thelr sway and fame, — 
Each was a genlus loci, spirit of a place 
And nation grand, which could the ages mould. 
The Lord of light and prophecy and song 
Has to a lovely myth been dwindled long. 
Still o'er the poet's land he away doth hold, 
While Israel's perfect lore of right and wrong 
The empire of his god will still prolong, 


B. W. BALL. 
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in ita consequences than the great transition of the Roman 
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“ Seven Ethical Laws of Rationalism. 


Rationalism is recognition of the natural 80VERRIGNTY 

or REASON in all matters of belief and practice. It is 

mally oppored to thè the Individual (Indi- 

dualism, moral frresponsibiiity, anarchy) and to the 

Sn Sockety { mmunism, moral tyranny, abso- 
urch or State) 


ane E alee ae ata 
e the f 
e And tA ay nt Sl Gat 


cerns, reconciled and uni the UnNTVERSAL BOVEB- 
mor OF Hwasox. It is the indissoluble synthesis of 
liberty and law, the 2 condition of progress and 


order, It lies at the foundation of ablican polity, 
vidual i 


formulated as Indi Government for 
‘ational ao. 


tion of sclence, civilization, an 
seven fundamental ethical jaws—three of Individuality, 
three of Society, and one of Ultimate Jurisdiction. 


I. Law ef Individual Rational Existence. 


Every mature rational being bas the right and duty to 
— himself by his own reason in all hig individual con- 
oorns. This is the principle of personal self-government, 
“private judgment,“ or individual reason. 


II. Law ef Endividual Self-Defence. 


besten rational being hea the right to defend himself 
all encroachments upon his individual self-govern- 
ment. This is the right of rosistance to aggression, 


III. Law of Individual Neu-Aggression. 


Every rational being has the duty to refrain from en- 
croaching upon the individual self-government of others, 
either by force or fraud. This is principle limiting 
“private judgment.” 


IV. Law ef Secial Rational Existence. 


Society (or the n of all rational beings) has the 

3 sad duty to govern 1 

its common concerns, This is principle of republi- 
can self-government, or social reason. 


V. Law ef Gecial Self-Defeuce. 


Society has the right to defend itself nst all en- 
croschments upon ita s cial self-government. This is the 
right of revolution as against ta aud of self-protec- 
tion aa agahan eriminals—the right of bolding aygressors 
responsible to social reason, 


VI. Law of Becia! Nom-Aggression. 


Bociety has the duty to maintain the three laws of indi- 
viduality in fall vigor, and to refrain violating them. 
This is the principle Hmiting social reason, 


VII. Law ef Ultimate Jurisdiction. 


1. The “private judgment“ of the individual is the final 
appeal in all his individual concerns, 

2, The "social reason“ of soclety is the final appeal in 
All ita general concerns, and also in cases of ultimate dis- 
8 between Individuals, 

„ The “social reason" of society is 1 —— in ench 
particular case by the Consensus of the etent in that 
of cases; i.e., by the concurrent verdict of all who 

are fitted by general capacity and special knowledge to 
understand it best. Lf tha competent are divided, the 
question remains open; if they are unanimons, it is decided. 


EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


About the middle of June I shall be obliged to 
sail for the Azores, in order to sccompany an Invalid 
member of my family, and shall probably be absent 
three months. During that time my friend, Mr. 
David H. Clark, will edit THe INDEX. All literary 
communications should be addressed to him, and all 
business lettera to Mr. H. P. Hyde, at this office. 
Letters addressed to me personally must remain un- 
opened till my return. Attention to these directions 
will save annoyance to correspondents. 


F. E. ABBOT. 
June 3, 1879. 


REASON AND MORALITY. 


It is seen that rationalism should seek to vindicate 
its rationality. It should aim to be distinguished 
for judicial calmness and Intellectual salf-possession 
rather than headlong Impetuoelty, for breadth of In- 
tellectual view and sympathy rather than narrow- 
ness,—in fine, for vigorons genuine Intellectual cult- 
ure. But, unfortunately, correct thinking does not 
always go with correct living, though unquestionably 
a most Important ald to it, A large brain, and an 
active and educated one, does not necessarily presup- 
pose correspondent moral qualities. Hence ration- 
allsm, or what has claimed and still claims to pass 
for such, has enffered to no small extent from not 
laying greater stress upon the latter particulars. 
A belligerent and destructive attitude toward Chris- 
tlan theology or religion In general, though inevita- 
ble and more or less desirable in a period of transi- 
tion like that which rationalism signalizes, fa not in 
itself sufflelent to ensure the best order of society 
or highest standard of individual character. This 
the Church discovered long ago, It saw that the 
rationalist needed more than bie rationalism to make 
him the pattern always of even the natural virtues. 
Bat, instead of presenting the true explanation of 
the case, the Church ingeniously made it more con- 
fusing. Instead of admitting the right and worth 
of reason coupled with the inculcation of its insumi- 
ciency unless supplemented by morality, the Church 
assailed reason itself, It charged reason with being 
the cause of all the moral shortcoming which might 
be associated with it. Forgetting the beam In Its 
own eye, it saw only that In the eye of those out- 
elde Its fellowship. Instead of declaring that reason 
needed more than reason, it declared it Immoral and 
tobe condemned. It was to be treated as the enemy 
of human welfare, rather than its indispensable ally 
and most trustworthy friend. If reason was immoral, 
then religion, which was assumed to be the support 
and gaardian of morality, must be all the more stren- 
nously and sealously guarded and defended, its au- 
thority rendered all the more absolute and binding. 
Of course the recognition of this fact, that reason 
needed the supplement of conscience and character 
in order to make it a safe dependence, may have 
exercised but a subordinate part in determining the 
idea of reason which the Church adopted and ad- 
vanced. But that it was swayed much by this con- 
sideration, and it became an Important factor in the 
formation of its conclusion in respect to reason, 
does not admit a doubt. It was under the infu- 
ence of this persuasion and such sanctions that 
the Church made relentless war on freethinkers. 
Tt constituted, if not the whole, certainly a part of 
the ground of its justification for the ruthless perse- 
cution of every one who thought his way out of Its 
doctrines and dared to impart his opinions to others. 
Nor is this view, that reason and immorality are ay- 
nonymous, altogether extinct. It Is still promulgated 
by the Christian Church, and even in its most en- 
lightened sections, slanderons as it is. It is only a 
few years since, that a distinguished clergyman, here 
in Boston, affirmed that free religion goes to wreck 
in Ann Street,—in other words, runs out in the low- 
est depths. And for months the Rey. Joseph Cook, 
in the face and fall possession of ample knowledge to 
the contrary, has been malicloasly and unecrupu- 
lously perambulating the country with the false- 
hood upon his lips, that the Free Religions Asso 
ciation, and Free Religionista in general, are in favor 
of the free circulation of obscene literature. Could 
there be a baser or more unwarranted calumny? 
This outrageous misrepresentation has been relt- 
erated during the past week by no less eminent 
person than the Rey. Dr, Leonard Bacon, ex- Pres- 
dent of Yale College, in the Christian Union. We 
are willing to give Dr. Bacon, what the distinguished 
person before mentioned is not entitled to, the bene- 
fit of the supposition that he has been misled In 
making the graye charge against liberals that ap- 
pears under ble name through the misrepresents- 
tlons of Joseph Cook and such viliflers of them. 
Let this be as it may, it isan impressive lesson to 
liberals everywhere, of the importance of shunning 
all ambiguity in respect to thelr attitude upon quce- 
tions of morals. We do not lose sight of the dim- 
culties that beset such an effort. It will be charged 
at once that rationalism iteelf, in the eyes of the 
Church, is immoral, as we have seen it has been 
and ls still the habit of the Church to assume; that 
the racical’s position on any question, be it what- 
ever it may, ls sure to be subjected to this oppro- 
brlum. 

But there are some accusations so self-evidently 


. 


weak and unreasonable, that in certain stages of so- 
claty and intellectual life at least they disprove them- 
selves. The charge that ratlonallem In Itself, or intel- 
ligent criticism of exlsting religious theories, leads to 
immorality is such an one to-day. Whatever force 
the allegation may have had in former times, in the 
majority of instances it possesses, even within Or- 
thodox circles, but little weight at present. The 
world ls getting to see pretty clearly that the charge 
is stupid, unjust, and untenable. It is getting to 
ses that while the rationallat may not necessarily be 
the model man in every instance In respect to all the 
virtues, he may nevertheless take rank, as has been 
the case not unfrequently with the most unqaslified 
representatives of the class, with the noblest and the 
best. That thie is getting to be recognized by the 
more intelligent and fair-minded inside as well as 
outalde of the Church, is confirmed by the late speech 
of Cardinal Newman on his inductlon into his pres- 
ent ecclesiastical office. In that speech he dwelt at 
length upon the rationalletic tendencies of the pres- 
ent time, and, while he deplored their prevalence, and 
declared that bis energies would continue to be, as 
they had been In the past, largely devoted to their 
resistance and overthrow, confessed that many of 
the most prominent rationalists of the time ware 
distinguished for humanity, benevolence, and purity 
of character. It does not follow, if the fact which 
Cardinal Manning thus frankly acknowledges of the 
compatibility of reason and morality were more gen- 
erally recognized, that there would bs a correspond- 
ent turning to rationalism. For it is an unfortunate 
pecullarity of the human mind that it does not al- 
ways act rationality, or according to its actual con- 
victions and mental perceptions of things. There are 
various reasons for this, But to return to questions 
of moral action: Outside of speculative questions 
concerning religion, science, politica, and the like, 
upon which men may differ without any necessary 
detriment to their moral character or reflection upon 
thelr spirit and purposes, there Is another sphere of 
conviction and conduct where « person must stand 
with the higher general intelligence and sentiment 
of society, or forfelt his place in ite confidence and 

respect, To theee standards of right and daty, differ 

as much as he mey on others, he must conform, or 

sacrifice the common respect. There is but one way 

of thinking or acting with reference to them, If he 

think or speak otherwise, the moral judgment of so- 
clety is against him. They are no longer questions, 
They are settled principles of human welfare and 
proprieties of human relation and conduct evolved 

from the barbariam of the past, and so clearly demon- 
strated to the general intelligence and moral sènti- 
ment of society as to have acquired the sanction and 
authority of law. They are those fundamental 
duties and obligations of life which are so plainly 
perceived to possess such s character that men no 
longer disagree in respect to them. Let thia teat be 
brought to bear upon some of the questione which 
have agitated rationaliam, and from which it has 
suffered and is likely to continue to suffer moat de- 
plorable reproach, Take the question, for example, 
of frea love. which ia put forth by some rationalists 
as a higher principle of civilization. Now tf there le 
any single truth which the progress of human intal- 
ligence has established it is thie: that monogamic 
marriage is superior to all other forms which have 
existed, and that there Is no relation possible of the 
sexes 80 favorable to the welfare of society and the 
family, the happiness and purity of its individual 
members. It le not necessary in affirming this to 
maintain that marriage, such marrlage as that re- 
ferred to, la always, as it exists at present, faultless, 
or all that it may or ought to be. But the remedy is 
not abolition, but reformation. It ls not that the 
relation la incapable of nobler realization, but that 
those who have entered Into it fail to infuse and 
shape itin accordance with their highest ideal con- 
ceptions, to elevate and fill it with that unselfishness, 
sincerity, purity, aud aweetness of affection which 
are within the attainment of ita lofty possibilities. 
Accepting, then, tbla conception of marriage as the 
demonstrated and incontrovertible truth of elvillza- 
tion and the advanced intelligence of to-day, whoever 
would seek to lead mankind back to the grosser and 
more lax customs in respect to such relationship, or 
any analogous to them, of by-gone times, cannot fall 
to be regarded as the disorganizer of society, an 
enemy to ite moral order and to all that ls most fair 
and beautiful in its relations, and find resting upon 
him the dleapprobatlon and reproach of the best 
conservatives and radicale alike of his fellow-men, 


Other Illustrations in the same direction of thought, 
from certain aspects of radicalism, might be referred 
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to, but would extend the discussion beyond Its proper 
limita at this time, But this much, af least, we must 
say in conclusion; that if radicalism would have 
any force or influence, any respectability or worth in 
the eyes of those whose esteem it should desire, 
wherever else lt may be lax, here it must be stringent, 
wherever else it falls to draw the line, if the question 
ie ons of clear and established morality it must not 
hesitate to draw it. Its trumpet must give no uncer 
tain sound. Upon ita banner must be inscribed in 
characters that cannot be mistaken or obliterated, not 
reason alone, but reason and morality; and by this 
sign it shall conquer. 


HERESY. 


It ls pretty clear that there isa good deal of trouble- 
gome Inenbordination Inside of the Orthodox lines at 
present. Across the water the stald old Scottish 
church of John Knox is In fearful commotion. 
The Rev. David Macrea has been held to stern ac- 
count because disposed to undervalue that precious 
doctrine of sound theology, eternal future punish- 
ment. Wm. Robertson Smith, an Aberdeen professor 
and an accomplished scholar and theologian, with a 
reputation beyond his years, ia another grave trans- 
gressor. It ls his offence to have rashly let in upon the 
pages of the Bible more of the light of the results of 
his research than the tender pupils of those accus- 
tomed to established notions of it could bear. The 
case was this: Prof. Smith some years before had 
contributed au article to the Encyclopædia Britannica 
upon the Bible. In this article Prof. Smith, with 
much frankness, ventured to give expression to cer 
taln well-considered doubts he entertained in regard 
to the contents of the volume. The Presbyterians of 
Aberdeen took up the matter, and, though a strong 
opposition was shown to the professor's views, it was 
impossible to effect a sentence of condemnation 
against him. But the perelstent and greatly erer- 
elsed Scotchmen, whose devout sensibilities had been 
so sorely outraged by Prof. Smith’s free and honest 
handling of the book, were not satisfied to let him 
escape thus easily and pursue unmolested hle studies. 

Accordingly the Glasgow Assembly of 1878 re- 
turned to the charge. Sir Henry Moncriff, an ar- 
dent defender of the inviolability of the inherited 
falth, moved the Assembly should reverse the Aber- 
deen decision. A stormy time ensued, which closed 
at length with a majority vote of twenty-three for Sir 
Henry’s motion, or three hundred and one for it to 
two hundred and seventy-elght opposed. But the 
affair was not yet ended, There are a good many 
wheels in eccleslasticiam, even comparatively simple 
Scotch Presbyterisnism. As a consequence, the Gen- 
eral Assembly, which met a few weeks ago, felt iteclf 
called upon to bring the subject up before Ita body 
for discussion, and at length reaffirmed by a vote of 
three hundred and twenty-one against three hundred 
and twenty (or three hundred and nineteen as some 
declare) the action of the Glasgow Assembly s year 
before. Its final decision remains, however, antil 
the naxt annual meeting, Prof. Smith, in the 
meantime, being required to abandon hie divinity 
cinsees and teaching. 

The Vermont Congrogationallets at their recent 
State Convention had an exciting debate upon the 
dame general subject,—heretical tendencies within 
their fellowship, Some wanted the historic doc- 
trines to constitute the adopted standard of falth 
amopg the brethren. Others contended for the 
freer and more open mode of determining it by the 
teachings of the Word of God.“ But the shrewd 
and cunning older-headed conservatives saw very. 
clearly that if there was not a mouse in the meal 
there was a very good chance for one to get In 
It, if this should be left as the terme of adjustment; 
because the hiatory of the Church shows all along 
that this settling the faith by asimple reference to 
the Word of God“ is very difficult and precarious 
business. Luther made an attempt at It. He pro- 
posed the Bible, and the Bl ile only, ss the faith of 
Protestants’’ ; and behold the consequences! No, no, 
said these wary fathera of Congregationalism and 
thelr allies; that would be opening the door of the 
household of faith to Aunihilatlonism, Universallsm, 
Unitarianism, Ratlonallem, and all the other raven- 
ing wolves in sheep's clothing, that might seek en- 
trance. N 

The consequence ls, that Vermont Congregation- 
alism just now la In a very disturbed and unsatis- 
factory condition. Closely following upon the heels 
of the Vermont Congregational Infelieltles comes 
the case of the Rev. Mr. Lockwood of the same de- 
nomination, of Kennebunk, Maine. It appears that 
Mr. Lockwood's mind, like a good many of his 


brethren, is not quite clear, or in a state of sus- 
pense, aa it la expressed, In regard to the disturb- 
ing doctrine of future punishment, The council 
that was called to Install him, “after earnest and 
prayerful consideration’ of his case have put their 
report into snme resolutions, the glat of which ls con- 
tained In the following:— 


“Resolved, That while we commend his frankness 
in opening to the council this state of suspense, and 
are personally drawn toward our brother by the 
earnestness of his Christian purpose, his otherwise 
clear views of truth, and his nine years of devoted 
ministry, yet because our churches have, as regards 
this matter, a well-understood faith, based upon the 
interpretation of the Word of God, commonly styled 
‘Evangelical,’ and- because they agree in deeming 
decisive views necessary to fellowship: 

Therefore, we advise the Installation be deferred 
until such time as Brother Lockwood’s investigation 
shall have isened in thet essured conviction of the 
truth for which we look, and which our churches 
have been accustomed to require in their ministry.” 


A Malne contemporary, commenting upon the 
above, says :— 

Were Mr. Lockwood alone in suspense, It might 
not matter so much; but our esteemed neighbor the 
Lewiston Journal, a Simon-pure Orthodox paper, 
never known to tell a lie about anything pertalnl: 
to religion, has this to say of other Congregation 
ministers :— 

„We understand that there are other Congrega- 
tional pastors and laymen in the State whose views 
are similar to those of Mr. Lockwood. One of the 
pastors who is preaching In this part of the State 
under the auspices of the Maine Misslonary Society, 
It ia said has recently written to the officers of the 
society that his views are similar to Mr. Lockwood's. 
He writes that he is moved by the resulte of the 
Lockwood Council to advise the church fathers of 
hie substantial agreement with Mr. Lockwood's views 
respecting the future life.“ 


Indeed, 80 pronounced sre these manifestations of 
discontent and instability with respect to doctrines 
inside of Congregationalism in general, that we learn 
the editors of the Congregationalist and certain per- 
sons In the Western States are already moving for the 
preparation of a new or revised creed for Congrega- 
tional churches. 

A writer In the Christian Union offers some oppos- 
ing considerations to such a step, He says: 

“The firat reason which we would ie „* is, that 
the National Council held in Boston in 1865 2 
and published a statement of the general doctrines 
accepted by our churches. This statement referred 
to and reiterated in substance the confessions and 
platforms of 1648 and 1680. The declaration then 
made has been sufficient for the necesnitles of the 
Christians who adopt our polity, while It haa suitably 
and satisfactorily connected us with the old historic 
creeds. It seems unworthy of our body to be en- 
gaged in new revisions of the fundamental statements 
of our faith as often as once In fourteen years. The 
assembling of a company of learned men, or of a great 
council, to make a readjustment of things at so earl 
a date presents the ap ce of instability, w. 
men regard as y creditable to Congregation- 
alista as compared to the other great Christian com- 
munitles.“ 

Wegentirely agree with the above writer. Such a 
proposition as that to which he refers does give a very 
decided appearance of Instability’ to Orthodox 
Congregationalism ; and the worst of it ls that it la a 
good deal more than an appearance. Christian trath, 
which it has been common for Orthodox teachers to 
represent as something very clear and plain, has be- 
come an exceedingly uncertain thing in these days, 

The preceding are only some of the more con- 
spleuous cases of heresy that have of late come to 
the surface. A score of others might be mentioned 
in all the denominations, that have been noticed in 
the papers while cheese have been before the public, 
but have attracted lesa general attention; showing 
that Orthodoxy in all its forms is in a very restless 
and uncomfortable condition at present, It le s good 
deal like throwing freight overboard in a storm. It 
will have to keep on throwing its theology overboard 
until it fs all gone, and even then we fear the old 
ship of Orthodoxy will be so badly damaged that it 
will have to be abandoned. 


A QUERY. 


I noticed a statement the other day that Christian- 
ity abolished polygamy. As this la a question of 
great practical interest at the present time, will some 
of your readers give us the information, or tell us 
where it may be found, as to when and how polyg- 
amy (which from the New Testament record appears 
to have been extinct among the Jews of the time of 
Jesus) was abolished among that people? Was the 
Christian Charch obliged to make express enactments 
in regard to it, or did it simply endorse monogamy 
as the generally received morality of the time and 
country? E. D. 0. 


IS THE LEAGUE A CHUROH? 


The acting editor has saved me the trouble of 
proving a negative, In showing textually that esch in- 
dividual auxlllary League may do just what It pleases, 
so long as it aids in promoting the expressed object 
of the National League. It can be as narrow as a 
nunnery or as broad as the admirable society at 
Florence, though the constitution recommended for 
auxiliaries does not seem to include any machinery— 
any anathema maranatha—for winnowing out even 
the heresy of free love.“ I could not possibly 
argue the case agalnat secesslon better than the act- 
ing editor has done, In showing that while Mr. Abbot 
did not design the League for a church of rational- 
lam, he did think, as I do, that In the meetings of 
the local leagues everything for which a church is 
valuable may be effected, without the mlschlefs 
which necessarily flow from the ecclesiastical Idea of 
a church, Whose fault will it be if thla cannot be 
done? But 

“Ob for the rarity 

Of" liberal “charity,” — 
we may exclaim, in the words of dear Tom Hood, if 
the League in either branch of it ia to adopt the 
sentiment expressed by the editor's anonymous cor- 
respondent. It was well to keep shady the name of 
aman who could write such a sentence as this: “A 
melancholy day It was when the Liberal League 
movement in America strack hands with free-lovism 
and hoisted the motto, ‘Liberty and Obscenity, one 
and Inseparable,” ™ Tf the author of thia sentence is 
nota conscious Har, it would be cruel to blazon his 
name: if he is, he may as well be left to rot in 
obecarity. 

I cheerfully concede that the acting editor of THE 
InDEXx may know more of the League meetings than 
I do, and may be better able to draw the right moral 
from the bitter feuds In the anti-slavery movement; 
but I am very sure that a considerable proportion of 
the readers of TRE INDEX will agree with me that 
the Christian Socle ty for the Suppression of Vice, of 
which Colgate and Comstock are the managers, la a 
hypocritical raid on freedom of thought and speech, 
which has taken advantage of the credulity of some 
nice people in the League, who do not know so much 
of the real facta in the case as even I do. I will not 
impugn thelr moral courage, but I do say, and in 
fact know, that they are the victims of a most lm- 
pudent system of lying. They are scared out of 
thelr senses on a subject which, perhaps fortunately, 
they have never had an opportunity to study. I rev- 
erence their sensitiveness, and am really sorry for 
them. Time will cure their malady. E. W. 


— kk ä — 
A POPULAR FALLACY. 


Jadging from the frequency with which it is 
pressed into service, the argument against material- 
lem founded on the impossibility of our concelving 
how matter can think must be thought by many a 
very strong and effective argument. It seems to be 
assumed that conceivability ls the test of truth and 
the conceptive faculty the measure of objective pos- 
sibility. Persons who repeat this argument do not 
look far enough, apparently, to ses that, whatever be 
the basi« and cause of thought, it is impossible to 
conceive how it thinks, If we cannot establish in 
consclousnéss a relation between thought and collo- 
cations of matter and force, neither can we frame 
such a relation between thought and an “anex- 
tended substance“ or an immaterial entity, of whose 
existence, even, we can form no conception. And 
here I am reminded of what Locke saya on this 
subject :— 

“Since on which side soever he views It, either as 
an unextended substance or as a thinking extended 
matter, the difficulty to conceive elther will, whilst 
either alone is In his thoughts, still drive him to the 
contrary side, An unfair way which some men take 
with themselves, who, because of the inconcelvable- 
ness of something they find in one, throw themselves 
violently into the contrary hypothesis, though alto- 
gether as unintelligible to an unbiased undar- 
standing.“ 

But it is further urged that we cannot concelve 
how matter can think. I grant it; but to argue from 
thence that God cannot, therefore, give to matter a 
faculty of thinking, Is to say God's omnipotency is 
limited to a narrow compass, and brings down God’s 
Infinite power to the size of our capacities,” 

“For if this be a right rule of reasoning, to deny s 
thing to be becanse we cannot concelve the manner 
how it comes to be, I shall deslre them who use It te 
stick to this rule and see whet work it will make ` 
both in divinity as well as philorophy, and whether 
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they can advance anything more in favor of scep- 
ticiom.’’ 

Mere Inability to realize in thought processes in- 
volving complex relations cannot be urged in falr- 
ness against any theory. True, concelvability aa a 
teat of truth has value in matters of every-day life, 
but {ts value diminishes in proportion as it Is applied 
beyond the range of experience. Hamilton observes 
that the philosophy of the conditioned proves that 
things there are which may, nay which must, be 
true, of which nevertheless the mind is unable to 
construe to Itaelf the poselbllity.“ 

The fact that there are relations external to the 
mind which are inconceivable to us shows simply 
that the “number and complexity of subjective re- 
lations have not yet been able to rival those of the 
objective relations producing them.“ And this we 
should expect à priori on the theory of evolution, 
What men were once unable to concelve they now 
can readily conceive, and many relations Inconcelv- 
able now, may be clearly represented ln thought a 
thousand years from now. 

I do not deny that materialista have often em- 
ployed the same fallacy here pointed out In their 
reasonings against the theory of an immaterial 
mind; but if there Is proof of such an entity, or, 
rather, if there are no arguments against It excep: 
that we cannot conceive how it can be, thle arga- 
ment, since it pertains to that which Is beyond the 
sphera of experience, is of no value whataver. 


B. F. U. 
— 8 


PERSONAL ITEMS, 


Mas. Anson BuRBLINGAME le passing the summer 
at Pittsfield, Maas. 

Mn. T. B. Atpriog, the poet, is summering at 
“Aldrich” cottage, Lynn. 

Prince Bismarck has given a dinner In honor of 
Andrew D. White, our minister to Germany. 

Mr H. B. BLACKWELL (the husband of Luc 
Stone Blackwell) and his daughter Alice have sall 
for Europe. 

Mrs. ANNA S. PILLSBURY. the motber of Parker 
Pillsbury, died at Henniker, N. H., July 8, at the age 
of ninety-five, 


Miss ANNA Dickinson, who le lo Philadelphia, 
im good spirits, still cherishes, ít is sald, the Intention 
of returning to the atage. 

Ir 18 STATED that nelther the speeches nor Ife of 
Sumner find sufficent sale to encourage thelr contin- 
ned publication at present. 

Jomm B. Goues is about to return home from 
England. He has given one hundred and fifty lect- 
ures during hie vlelt there this time, 

MR. B. P. SHILLABEE (Mrs. Partington) has just 
completed his aixty-fifth year, Some of his friends 
celebrated with him the event a few evenings since. 

Miss JENNIE LEYS, a popular Spiritualist lecturer 
who has been ill for some time, ls bald to be recover- 
ing, and will probably retarn to the platform before 
long. 


Me J. MEEKINSON, at a recent Unitarian Confer- 
ence on the Pacific Const, read an essay upon Com- 
ive Religion,” showing that all religions are 

es of one root. 


Razer Isaac M. Wise, editor of the American 
Teraelitz, is entitled to be considered a veteran in 
connection with the Jewish press of this country. 
He has just completed his twenty-fifth year of such 
editorial experience. Few wield a more vigorous 
and trenchant pen. 

Mr. Jonn Fiske has been very successfal with hie 
lectures in England on American History, Herbert 
Spencer, Huxley, and other persons of Ilka note hava 
been attendants. A volume of his essays on Dar- 
winism and kindred subjecta will be brought out by 
Macmillan & Co, before many weeks. 


Pror. Sm C. WrvILLE THOMSON has been com- 
polled to relinquish his course of lectures at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh on account of sudden indispo- 
sition. His physicians deem it prudent that he 
should abstain from lecturing again thie session. 
His class of between four hundred and five 
h students has accordingly been entrusted to 
Prof. Alleyne Nichalson, of St. Andrews, 

Rev. HERMAN Bissee died recently at South Bos- 
ton, on Sunday, very suddenly, of apoplexy It ls sup- 

. Mr. Bisbes occupied his pulpit on the morn- 

of his death, and died about an hour after the 
service. He was educated forthe Universallat min- 
letry, but had been for some years associated with 
tarlanism. His sympathies were with the more 
progressive portion of the denomination, and his 
writings occasionally found thelr way into radical 


Ir WILL BE pleasant news to many to learn that a 
letter has been received from the veteran reformer, 
George Jacob Holyoake, of England, at the office of 
Tue Inpex, stating that he expects to sail about the 
middie of August for thie country. Mr. Holyoake 
contemplates spending a short time, on his arrival, in 
Boston, whence he will visit Washington and the 
Bouth, and probably retarn home near the middle of 
=. We traat the 22 „ country yii 
extend him a co: greeting, an arrangemen 
may be made to bear him from their platforms. 


Gommaniczfiong. 


THE ARCHAIC ALPHABET. 


The excellent paper in Tax Inpex of the 10th, by 
Mr. Janes, on the cunelform inscriptions and the rela- 
tion between their legends and the ony part of Gene- 
sis, has been to my mind by the work of F. 
Lenormant in French, on The Propagation of the Phos 
nician Alphabet in the Ancient World. His state- 
ments, although only indirectly related to those of 
Mr, Janes, are perhaps important enough to 2 
you in printing à few of them in THE INDEX. 
suppose that anything that throws light on pre- 
historic perlods and people is interesting to pro- 

ressive minds. It is noticeable, at any rate, that 

istory grows equally at both ends, and that as we 
get more and more forward In sound thinking and 
ood activities, so we establish further and further 
kward the range of authentic his and, be- 
sides, Lenormant discusses the Assyrian alphabet. 

Lenormant’s work, observe, is not primarily on 
languages or systema of words, but on alphabets as 
means of recording worda, Hia first generalization, 
though not by any means wholly new, ia still agree; 
ably complete, It is thla: Writing can only be by 
two methods: 1. The Ideographle, which represents 
ideas; or, 2. The phonetic, which represents sounds. 
Of these, the former has choice of two proceedings; 
— Je * actual N va on or else he 
portray objecta or to draw signa upon, 
order to express abstract ideas. Again, the pho- 
netic proceeding must be one of two: elther syllabic, 
which puts one sign for each syllable; or alphabetic, 
which puts one sign for each sound. And the nat- 
ural process of men has mahr de been to in with 
the pictures, and to end with the alngle-sound letters. 
Proved cases of the hieroglyphic or pletorlal begin- 
ning are those of the Chinese, Asayrian, the Nahuas 
in Mexico, the Egyptians. Sufficient evidence of this 
la given, and, by way of comparison, some lower 

za 00 . record — — cited. 2 in —_ 
vian quippos or quipus, being systems of corde wit 
knots led In them, were not themselves records, but 
were helpa to memory, exactly ss a.knot in one’s 
handkerchief is; a mere jog to recall thoughts whose 
record ls wholly within the mind, and meaningless 
except to those who committed to memory the sto 
referred to. The sticks or belts of wampum hand 
to one and another of his followers by an Indian ora- 
tor are such another means, So, probably, were the 
wooden rods or tally-sticks in primeval use among 
the ancestors of the Germans and Scandinavians, 
and whose existence is still chronicled by the word 
used for letter“ In their languages; viz, buch- 
staben, bok-stafir—t.e., book-stick. These methods 
are not literary records at all, for such tell a story of 
themselves, instead of recalling it only to one who 
knows it already. M. Lenormant might have cited 
a still eruder method of crystallizing facts in the 
memory,—the old practice of thrashing boys at the 
bounds of a parish, so that the sald boys should 
ever afterwards know the same. 

It would be a pleasure to give M. Lenormant’s moat 
lucid and intelligent exposition of the different sorta 
of hieroglyphic notation as exemplified in pilan, 

an, and other systems; but I shall only add 
the outline of the rest of his main doctrine. The 
mere statement of it will, it seems to me, show 
how interesting the detalls must be. It ls thus; 1. 
The Egyptian system of writing was modified In the 
usual way, the hieroglyphic system giving rise toa 
comparatively brief or short-hand system of modi- 
ons from the original pictures, known the 
hieratic system, In this, along with some pictures, 
there came to be used signs for syllables, and some 
for single lettera. A certain style of this hieratic 
character was used in the so-called ancient empire of 
Egypt before the time of the Hyksos or Shepherd 
nga; that is, before the elghteenth N are A eager 
Bragsch makes to begin 1700 years B. O.). Now, at 
some not very precisely ascertained time before this 
date, but ata time before the introduction of the 
Phosnolclan alphabet into Greece, the Phonlelans 
were the commercial nation of the world, were In 
constant and intimate relations with Egypt, and as 
merchants needed a sure and swift mode of writ- 
ing. Under this atimulas they took a select nam- 
ber of the 19 . hieratic signa, gave them more 
or leas modified powers, but made all those powers 
alphabetic, or letter-wise,—not syllabic nor picto- 
rlal—and thus introduced’ alphabetic writing into 
the world, and enabled me to write and you to 
print this article. The Phœnlclan invention, ob- 
serve, was In selecting representatives of sounds. 
What they percalved was thie: It takes a great 
many sorts of signs to make a picture for each 
thought and thing, and complicated, slow-written 
signe at that. It takes far leas of them to make a 
sign for ench syllable, and it will take far less, again, 
to make a sign for each sound, So the economical, 
practical, mercantile Phœnlelan genlus contrived to 
do, with twenty-two characters, what the syllabic 
method required hundreds of signs for, and the 
hieroglyphic method thousands, Business made lit- 
orature. 

From this polnt M. Lenormant shows and proves, 
by arguments, plates, and tables, how this Phœnl- 
cian assortment of sounds, and their signs, became 
the civilized alphabet, forming the basis of all the 
written alphabets of Europe and Asia. Here I stop; 
but let any one Intereated in comparative philology 
be sure to read this most suggestive and entertain- 
ing book. I have not given any of the many curions 
facts strung all along the discussion. For instance, 
It la now proved by the monuments that writing 
was known in Syria before Moses; and thla destroya 


the argument that Moses could not have written the 


Pentateuch because there was no Semitic alphabet 
in his day to write with. But the fact la, I would 
like to translate and reprint the whole *. = 


THREE SOOIAL FORCES: 


TBE OONSERVATIVE; THE BEACTIONARY; THE PROGERE 
> SIVE.—WHIOH WILL PREVAIL 18807 


To THE EDITOR or Tae INDEX :— 

It must be evident, even to the merely casual ob- 
server of the political movements and tendencies of 
the day, that the whole subject of polltica—at least 
In this country—is in a very chaotic condition; that 
a great amount of confusion exists In men’s minds; 
that the issues of the past, which were formerly the 
“rallying points” of parties, are becoming more and 
more recognized ead, dead, DEAD! that the 
old parties formed on auch issues are irretrievably 
disorganized; that their disintegration ls rapidly 
taking place, and that scarcely anything is left to 
distin olah them from each other but insignificant 
and inappropriate party names; that Republican 
principlea, as distinguished from Democratic princl- 
ples, relation to present circumstances, signify 
NOTHING. 

It must also be obvious to the casusl observer that 


ONE OF THE CONSEQUENCES OF THE BELEASING 
OF PUBLIC OPINION 


from party fetters and from the prejudices of the 
past, and of the disruption of the old parties, Ie the 
gradual formation of new parties out of the disor- 
anized elements. The man must be an optimist 
faded who does not see that new issues have arisen 
which not only cannot be ignored, but which cannot 
be placed in a subordinate position; if old issues 
are not yet fully declded, they must at least take 
„back places”; that neither of them can ever again 
become the rallying- of a party that has any 
chance of obtaining political ancesss, 

But, Mr. Editor, it is not yet so evident to the 
merely casual observer what lẹ to be the ontcoma 
the prevailing chaos, Who la able to sa 
what are to be the Issues, or what is to 
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student of politica, then, la he, who, not forgetting the 
anfinisħed work of the past, and wishing: ally 
the superficial and crude movements of the present 
and the general drift of to plerce 
through the mist and confualon, and discover the 
hidden forces that are gradually but irresistibly mould- 
Ing the combinations and organizations of the future. 
It Is to * some poluts for reflection, In this con- 
nection, that I ask for space in your paper; and I 
seed ie public questions and. planned’ af grestec 
90 ublle questions an 0 
Imowledge and ability, will give their best thoughts 
to the public through the els that will reach 
the greatest number of thoughtfal readers. 

To come, now, to the pith of my subject: I recog- 
nize as powerfully operative in society to-day 
THREE GREAT SOCIAL FORCES OR TENDENCIES, 

ALL ANTAGONISTIC 

to each other, and each engaged In a death utruggle 
for the mastery. I know no more fitting words to 
me these Means ih, u the Sr ph aA; ft) 

a reactionary; an e p vo. 0 
and the third may be — an natural and 
normal forces of healthy society, The second is an 
abnormal force, and it indicates an unhealthy and 
disturbed condition. But it is not, on that account, 
an undesirable force to have. Its existence proves 
the loss of equilibrium between the conservative and 
the progressive, and its function is to restore eqailib- 
rium. But, although it is a necessary foros under 
certaln conditions, It is nevertheless dangerous; so 
dangerous that, although It may not destroy society 
altogether, it may check the advance of civilization 
for canturies, The downfall of Roman and Grecian 
civilization, and the dreary canturies known as the 
“dark ages,“ ln Europe, were n by the 
reactionary force. The result of the French Revolta- 
tion of 1780 in checking the development of ciyillza- 
tion ln that country (which I believe to be s fact) 
was caused by the triumph of a reactionary policy. 
France is a century behind England aud Germany in 


teal progress, and still further behiud the United 
States. Bat the United States ls now approaching a 
critical point in Its history. It has reached a point 


of development and u condition of its life as a na- 
tion that le pregnant with immense consequences to 
the future of civilization, Whether those conse- 
guaucer will be good or evil, will depend upon the 
allure or the success of the present reactionary ten- 
dency of our politica, This tandency—in one form 
or another—ia plainly revealing itself and growing 
in size and momentum, At present the conserva- 
tive force of society is the principal—I had almost 
sald the only—realating force. 

The progressive force seems to me to be at the 
present moment almost passive, Even where it is 
not absolutely passive or neutral, It ls vacillating. In 
the presence of the almost convulsive struggle be- 
tween the stolid power of conservatism and the pas- 
slonate efforts of the reactionary movement, the 
progressive force seems to be paralyzed. Will it ally 
itself with the former or with the latter, or is there 
any third course for it to adopt? is the important 
question that time alone can solve. But, quitting ab- 
stractions, let me try to make my meaning plainer by 
GIVING PERSONALITY AND SUBSTANCE TO THESE 

MOVEMENTS. 

The conservative force means, of course, the pow- 

erfal influences that are governing and controlling all 
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the great interesta of the people to-day, whether It la 
called the ‘‘money-power,’’ or “Incorporated wealth, 
or “the great monopolies,” of the Republican party, 
or the Democratic party. It makes no difference 
what we call it; the phrase ‘centralized wealth,” 
in private hands, sume it up completely. Against 
this power the forces I have called ‘reactionary” 
and progressive“ are both contending, but they are 
fully as antagoniatic towards each other as elther is 
towarda thelr common enemy. 

The reactionary force finds, at present, its most 
powerful expression in the Greenback party, and it 
will bave in alliance with it such movements as that 
led by Denis Kearney ln California, any movement 
looking towards the prevention of the consolidation 
of capital, and any movement having for ita object 
the distribation of land andcapital. All these move- 
ments are reactionary, because they propose to meet 
the evils that demand sa new organization of society 
by golng back to an old organization of society not 
ada to modern conditions. I call these move- 
ments, and many others of the same kind, reaction- 
ary, because they are hostile to and obstructive of 
the gradual consolidation of all public Interests in 
the hands of the people collectively. 

The reactionary movement ls, essentially, a middle- 
class movement; it bad lts origin In that class, and 
It has Its main strength wherever that class ia the 
most influential. Its sole object Is to prevent the 
absorption of that class by the upper and lower 
classes of society. The middle class Is, and always 
has been, the bulwark of tyranny and oppression. 
The fiat of civilization—more powerful than flat 
money’’—has doomed its extinction. 

But the Greenback-middle-class-reactionary party 
may be able to postpone the inevitable for a time by 
securing the support of a large proportion of the class 
beneath It in social position; the class which Is in 
closest contact with Itself; the class which is largely 
dependent upon it, and over which, in many ways, 
it can exercise considerable Influence. I mean the 
class of wage-laborers. In a political struggle be- 
tween consolidated capital and a host of small capi- 
talists scattered throughout the country, it will mot 
de difficult, in most cases, for one of the latter to 
persuade his workmen and poor neighbors that, as 
against the great capitalists, and especially as sgainet 
the t corporations, thelr interests are common. 
The subject of 
“RARD TIMES,” LOW WAGES, AND LACK OF EM- 

PLOYMENT 
ie too Involved for most men of any class to see their 
way through; and the ‘wage-laborer, who only 
sorely recognizes something wrong, will generally 
accept such a solution as one that will throw the 
blame upon the party or the powers that be, and he 
will be ready to vote for any 

Now, although I believe that the lasue that will 
divide the country in 1880, and decide the presiden- 
tial election, Ja not the true issue, and that It would 
not be the de facto issue H every voter understood 
and would vote for his own real interests, It esems to 
me that the struggle will be, not between conserva- 
tism and progress, but between conservatism and re- 
action. It isto bea struggle, not between capital- 
iste and laborers, but between two classes of capital- 
lots. 2 Butler mooka * It, it is to (ile 
struggle ween cap’ an enterprise. 
definitions of these terms belng: Capital, wealth in- 
herited and invested in bonds. Enterprise, wealth 
obtained in any way and invested in business.) It 


ls not to be a struggle apalu monopoly and privi- 
lege, but against any uction in the number of 
monopolista and privileged persons. Ju from 


present appearances, it seems to me that the chances 
of conservatism and of reaction in the coming con- 
test are about equal. But the probable action of the 
progreestve force is still to be considered. Is there 
any political movement representing it? Will it 
take any part in the election, and, if so, will it be an 
independent part? Or will it side with either of the 
parties, and with which ? 
My letter has already resehed such a le 


that I 
must ask permission to attempt a reply to thess ques- 
tions In s fature issue, i W. d. H. SMART, 


Bosrox, July 10, 1879. 
IN BESPONSE. 


DEAR MR, OLARE :— 
I must writs to thank you for the ‘Preliminary 
— pe — INDEX of the Foie inst, It 
-expresses 80 so atrongly the very views 
and policy which, had i been able, I myself would 
willingly have fathered, that It relleves me of the fear 
I felt, of finding no considerable or infiuential com- 
Jonship in maintaining the attitude in question. 
our editorial and Mr. Potter’s Report to the Fres 
Religions Association satisfy me that in you and 
those for whom you apeak I may find that true order 
of knighthood and church militant in one—the 
church of the natural “Revelation” and the knight- 
hood of justice and beneficence—whose tents I have 
been wandering in search of for a! time, eager to 
volunteer for the service, if but as the hamblest of 
camp-followers. “There is none [you say] of the 
existing organizations in the interest of rationalism, 
even with all they Include worthy of preservation 
and destined to be preserved, sufficiently comprehen- 
sive In Its scope to afford a satisfactory basia for the 
constructive work before radicals at present; that can 
whe remodelled as to megane — Pet nen 
t conceptions, larger views, higher aspirations 
that are teeming In the brains and quickening the 
heart-beats of an ever-increasing multitude.” I am 
no critic of t organizations, as my knowledge 
of them la of the slightest, but I take it that your 
utterance Is practically ex cathedra. As to the argent 
need for a one, however, I can hardly help 
belag very pesitive. The absurd pretensions of oor- 


tain secta and systems to the contrary notwitbstand- 
ing, the Ills that flesh is helr to have by no means 
been reduced to the minimum, whether measured by 
the absolutely ultimate ideal, or with reference to the 
particalar stage of attainment which the necessarily 
gradual character of progress obliges us to accept as 
at least relatively the ideal for our times, It is beside 
the point to say that nothing that we can do, in any 
form of effort, could make the world perfect, or even 
rid us of the greater part of the evil which now exists. 
The point le that we have by no means exhausted the 
available means of amelioration, and that it is 
morally certain that by doing even but a portion of 
what we can, bat have hitherto failed to do, we 
should achieve for ourselves a degree of Improvement 
well worth all the effort needed therefor. Practical 
fataliem as to the fate of all but our individual selves 
la by no means confined to Mohammedans, but there 
can be no doubt that the only ‘‘neceasity’’ of events is 
that of natural law or uniformity, a given thing in- 
variably occurring in given conditions; and the true 
attitude le that of attempting, aa best we may, to 
superinduce the conditions corresponding to the 
events we shall desire. We need to ascertain what 
ends we should sim at, and the means by which we 
may test strive therefor; to cultivate in ourselves 
oe | others the desire to alm at the proper enda by the 
proper means; and, finally, (we need) to secure for 
ourselves and others those conditions, or environ- 
ment,” in which we may offsctively indulge our 
proper desire to act according to our sufficient knowl- 
ge:— 


*““Vowed to emprize of death, Dragons three— 
Fell Sum, blind Aunon, and grim PENURY— 
Ride forth the PALLADINBS, the Knighta of Good, 


To quell—would, they might slay—the noisome brood!” 


Health, Wealth, Worth, and Knowledge are the 
essential and mutually interdependent elemente of 
human welfare, and the things whose widespread 
presence we must promote, Individual action and 
aleo various grades of social action are in order to 
this end. Social action ls elther voluntary or govern- 
mental. Of the latter, Toe INDEX notices “Town 
Government for Towa Ends, County Government for 
Cousty Ends, State Government for State Ende, and 
National Govergment for National Ends.” The 
time ia come to add: INTERNATIONAL Government 
Sor onal Ends! Proper 
we cannot yet secure ln any 
PUBLIC of which Clifford other seers of this pres- 
ent are dreaming is forming for the birth: Let 
but the Commons hear this testament” left to us, 
Man, by our father, Man, and the Parliament of Man, 
the Federation of the World,“ will sit and write de- 
crees of rightecnsness and peace. Meanwhile, let us, 
by birthright citizens thereof, await its coming, not 
idly or — bat preparingly, by sacrificing 
and hope-nerved effort hastening on the great advent, 
Voluntary social action we may even now organize 
efficiently. The codperative phases of human effort 
are now ae aT by law and endorsed by the latest 
science. I shall, if allowed, hereafter beg to offer 
racticsl suggestions for the campaign against Evil, 
n which I hope yet to serve with you snd yours. 

CHARLES FREDERIO ADAMS. 

70 WILLIAM Sr., New York. 


F. H. S. OF PROVIDENCE PICNIC. 


The members and friends of the Free Religious 
Soctety of Providence, to the number of about seven- 
ty-five, passed a very pleasurable day Thursday last, 
at Halsey Farm, just below Silver Spring, on the 
Providence River. A delightful sall down the river, 
a shore dinner, and an Indefinite amount of rambling 
on the rocks and through the woods were among the 
enjoyments of the oceasion. Moesers. A. W. Stevens 
and John Wilsom represented the Boston friends, and 
all, old and young, seemed to give back the smile 
with which Nature greeted them. Standing In the 
midst of such a scene, one could hardly help repeating 
with Lowell— 


“Tis as now for the heart to be true 
As for fields to be green and skies to be blue, 
Tu the natural way of living.” 3 


THE VILLAGE of Mariaweller, near Duren (Rben- 
ish Prussia), proves to be a great Geld of debris of a 
Roman colony. A Roman villa has just been ex- 
cavated there so that most af the apartments could 
be measured, An inscription in one of the rooms has 
not yet been deciphered. The Roman coins found 
date down to the fourth century. 


“THERE HAS been,” we learn from the National 
Reformer, n fresh outbreak of religious madness in 
the Conpemara District, Ireland. Last week the mis- 
aloa school-house at 2 was attacked by a mob, 
The windows were broken, the doors and school- 
presses destroyed, the Bibles thrown into the sea, and 
the Seripture-reader’s wife and son sssaulted. 

Ar Hrrr, Rossa, forty-nine persons have been 

with belonging to a secret association among 
the peasants, Five of the defendants have 
been sentenced to terms of imprisonment in the 
House of Correction, varying from two years and nine 
months to one year and seven months. One man 
was condemned to two months’ imprisonment in a 
fortress, 

Tar GERMAN Anthropological Society holds it 
annual meeting at Strasburg, August 11, 12, and 13, 
The fifty-eecond meeting of the German Association 
of Naturalists and Physicians will be held at Baden- 
Baden from September 18 to 24. The French Asso- 
clation for the Advancement of Science will hold 
ite elghth session at Montepelller, commen: on 
August 28. The president is M. Bardoux, late Min- 
Ister of Public Instruction. 


A MEMORIAL has been forwarded to the Lord-Lien- 
tenant by the Bishop of Tuam from all the Protest- 
ant clergy of the district, in which they state that the 
protection which the government afforded by the 
prosecution of the Cilfden rioters has not procured 
either a cessation of the ontrages, or that security for 
life and property to which they are entitled. eir 
people, they say, have been since subjected to a series 
of cruel assaults, both the parents and children bav- 
ing been attacked and beaten while walking quietly. 


Mn. Hotyoaxe concludes an article in the Secu- 
lay Revlew on Lord eld as follows: “Tha 
humblest Chartist may stand up proudly in their 
presence (the party in power), for his party never 
swerved under in ity and Imprisonment. Say 
what men will of Liberals, it cannot be sald they 
had not honor, Earl Russell had a {lordly spirit; 
Wm. Gladstone a pride which no occupancy of place 
had tainted; Mr. ht a dignity no ambition had 
bent to meanness. But of the phalanx of these 
‘stern unbending Tories, only the names of Wal- 
pole, General Peel, Earl Carnovan, and possibly 
Lord Stanley (the prosezi Lord Derby), remain to 
awaken the old instinct of self-reapect.”’ 


Tse Patriot of relates that an immense 
number of butterflies had been observed flying above 
a part of the city of Le Mail. They were travellin 
at æ little distance from the earth, and inoonveni 
persons walking in the streeta. The same phenome- 
non was observed in Alsace, at Bishelm, on the Sth. 
At Bisheim they were so numerous that the light of 
day was obscured. Thelr color was red, in places 
tinged with rye The commune of Wetzikon, in 
the canton urich, was invaded by an immense 
swarm 2 kilometer wide that took two hours to pass. 
They flew from two to ten metres above the d, 
and went off in a north-westerly direction. Swarms 
of grasshoppers had appesred in Armenia. At Elisa- 
betpol, Russis, both banks of the river Kur were 
completely covered with them. All vegetation was 
devastated. 


JESTINGS. 
Go To BEA In a canoe, if you seak wreckreation.— 
Free Press. 
“Mapam,” sald a — on O Hill, “would 
you give me an old pair of trousers, I'm straving 
to death!“ 


Wax Paul Boynton is married and settled, things 
will not go on so swimmingly with him, the New 
Orleans Picayune thinks. 

McGrrcorn News: The weather is not only un- 
reliable but unprincipled. Last Aandag it rained all 
dayon a camp-mecting, and shone all day Monday 
on a circas. 

“JEANNIE,” sald a stern old Scot to his d ter, 
‘it’s a very solemn thing to be married,” “I ken 
that verra weel,” responded Jeannie, but It’s a good 
deal solemnear not to be,” 


Ar Sr. Anne's SABBATH scHooL in Lowell, In 
answer to the question, “Which la the greatest church 
festival?” a littla orphan of rid ery promptly re- 
9 — “The strawberry festival.” — Cambridge 


„Wr,“ asked a governess of her little charge, 
tdo we pray God to give us our dally bread? y 
don’t wa ask for four daya or five days, or enough to 
last a week? Because we want it fresh,” replied 
the ingenious child.—Oftawa Herald. 


Exrgacr from a feullleton: “This blow was too 
much for the poor count, whom 60 many emotions 
had broken down; he fell with his face upon the 
earth some Instanta after Domingo had finished his 
recital. When he arose he had cessed to live.” 


“So you ARE going to keep a school?” said a 
young lady to an old maiden-aunt. ‘‘Well, for m 
part, sooner than do that I would marry a wid- 
ower with nine children.” “I would prefer that m 
self, but where is the widower?’’—Vineland Inde- 
pendont. 

„TEIA FIVE- DOLLAR 12 you gave me this 
mornin’ la a e a md to Rufus 
Choate. “I didn’t give you a five-dollar gold-plece, 
my good fellow; I gave you a q 2 YOu 
meant to give me a quarter, but you gave me this 
by mistake.” “Ob well, then you may keep It for 
your honesty,” said the canstic lawyer. 


THE OTHER DAY a farmer met a friend in Detroit 
who asked him how prospects were out in the coun- 
try. This dry weather le just killing everything,” 
was the doleful reply. Some hours afte a 
atorm of rain broke over the city, and as the farmer 
ran In and ont of the wet his friend sald: ‘‘This will 
2 out Ls pe . — 5 ee 

e farmer; but it’s rough on them’sg y 
out to-· day. Detroit Nes Press 

Score ONE FOR THE PRO RAS .- A good is 
told in Edinburgh about that genial Grecian, Profes. 
sor Blackie. One day, shortly before the close of the 
late session, the professor being through some cause 

ented from lecturing, there was posted on the 

k class-room door a notice to this effect: Prof. 
* I —ů estan t: meet his 
asnes, w: sh student, 5 thie, scraped 
pad one letter of fap as word ot the barr 
and made it appear as e professor was regretfa’ 
at hls inability to meet those Pair specimens of hu- 
manity famillarly known outside the college quadran- 
ge as tho “lasses.” But who can joke with Blackie? 
6 keen-eyed old man, noticing the prank that had 
been played on him, quietly erased another letter, 
and left the follo to be read by whom it bt 
concern: “Prof. Blackie regrets he la unable to day 
to mest his asses.”"— Boston Traveller. i 
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CULTURED FREE THOUGHT. 


The Index Association, 


Ornon, No. 231 WANN BT., BOSTON, 
pobiish 
THE INDEX, 


4 Weakly Paper devoted to Fros and Rational 
Religion. . 


It te the object of THE INDEX to give public 
aeerance to the boldest, most cultivated, and 
best matured thought of the age on all religious 


It is edited by FRANOIS E ABBOT, with the 
t lowing list of Editorial Contributors = 


WILLIAM J. POTTER, Now Bedford, Mass, 

WILLLAM H, BPENOES, Haverhill, Mass. 

Mus. K D, OHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Mess, 

GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE, London, Eng. 
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JAMES E. OLIVER, Ithaca, N.Y. 


‘very Uberalshonid subscribe for THE INDEX, 
as ts best popular axponent of Beligious Liber- 
alsm. Bvery Christian minister, and every think- 
ing sharch-member, should subscribe for it, as 


and Evangelical Ohristianity, and as the best 
means of becoming woll informed of the ergu- 
wets and the movements which the Ohurch will 
wave to meot in the future. 

Almost every number contains a discourse or 
sending article, which alone is worth the price of 


er to the Editor published In THE INDEX 
fer January 4, 1573, says: That the want of s 
Journal entirely dsvoted to Religion in the widest 
sense of the word should be felt in Amerios—that 
sack a journal should have been started and so 
puwartnlly supported by the best minds of your 
ovusStry,—isa good signofthetimes. There ts no 
such journalin England, Franoe, or Germany; 
though the number of so-called religions or the- 
wiogical poriodicals is, as you know, very large.“ 
Apd later «ull “I read the numbers of your IN- 
DAX with 'ncreaging interest.“ 

nnd $3.20 for one year, including postage, or 
8¥ oonta for three munths on trial, 

Address THE INDEZ, 

No. 231 Washington Street, Baston, 
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pert Dal e Owen, Dr. Bartol, W. andei 
Taipi, Rab Dbi Wine, Horace 33 
Alco! * Bione, Oharles H. Malcom, 
Julia and others,—all given 
on the platform of the Free Religious As- 
sociation. Price (reduced) §1,50. 


„One purpose of this volume is to give an 
answer to the question, What is the moan- 
ing of the Free Religious Association”? 


rid M ked annual mew. 
A- 
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* Annual — and letters from Kesh- 
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Any one of the above pamphlets of Fo- 
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cants received in postage stamps; and more 
at the same rate. Bold also for Five coentas 
at the offloe, 
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page of THE INDEX. 


These publications are for sale at the offices 
of the Free Religious Association, 231 Wash- 
ington Btreet, Boston, The Annual Reports 
for 1868 and 1871 cannot be supplied, and the 
supply of others previous to that of 1872 is 
quite limited and at special rates. Orders 
by mail may be addressed Free Raligious 
Association, 231 Washington Street, Boston, 
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No. 1. Truths for the Times, by F. E. 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Affirmations” 
and “Modern Principles." Ma. CHARLES 
DARWIN; author of ‘The Origin of Bpe- 
cies,” says, in a letter to the editor not orig- 
inally Intended for publication, but subse- 
quently authorized to be used; “I have now 
read ‘TRUTHS FOR THE Trmms,' and I admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almostevery word.“ New Edition. Price 
10 cents; 12 copies §1.00. 


No. Fear of the Living God, by 0. 
B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him tant are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century, New Edi- 
tion, Price 5 cents; 12 copies 60 cents. 


No. 8.—Lecture on the Bible, by the Bev. 
Oharies Voysey, of England, is an over- 
whelming demonstration of the imperfeo- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the Now Testaments. New Edition. 
Price 10 cents; 13 copies §1.00. 


No. 4—Ohristian Propagandiam, by F. 
E. Abbot, is an exposare of the weakness, 
costliness, and inefficiency of the System 
of Foreign Missions, Full of Figures, Facts, 
and Interesting Extracts, Price 10 cents; 
12 copies zl. 00. 


No. 6—"“God in the Constitution,“ by 
Rev. Arthur B, Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Dnit- 
od States Constitution. Price 10 cents; 13 
copies $1.00. 

No. 8.—CThe Sabbath,” by Parker Pills- 
bury, denounces Sabbatarian superstition. 
New Edition. Price 10 cents; 13 copies 
61,00, 


No. 1—“Compulsory Education,” by 
T. E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
ahſld to be educated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure it an education. Price 5 
cents; 12 copies 50 cents, 


No. 8.— The Present Heaven, by O. B. 
Frothingham, treats of a subject that in- 
terests everybody. New Edition. Price & 
oonts; 14 copies 50 cents, 


No. %.—The Christian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous charac- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
gelical Christian Creed in the U. B. Consti- 
tation. Price 5 cents; 13 copies 50 cents. 


No. 10,—Tho Impeachment of Ohristi- 
amity, by F. E. Abbot. Fifth Ten Thou- 
sand, Sent for fres distribution to any ons 
who will distribute de, in packages of from 
fies to ono hundred copies. 


No. 11.—The God of Scienco, by F. E. Ab- 
bot, attempts to show the real influence of 
modern scienos upon the idea of God. 
Price 10 conta; 13 copies 51.00. 


No. 13.—Is Romenism Beal Christian- 
ity? Twoessays by Francis W. Newman 
and F. E, Abbot. Price 10 cents; 13 copies 
31.90. 

No. 18.—On the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prof. F. W. Newman, of England, analyses 
the Christian conception of Heaven. Price 
6 cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 

No. 14.— A Study of Religion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion is incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that a sew conception 
of it, based on the Law of Evolution, oon- 
sistant with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and independent even of belief in God, is 
the necessary condition of the perpetuity 
of Religion among men. Price 10 cents; 13 
copies 51.00. 

No. 18.—-The Battle of Syracuse. Two 
Essays by Bey. James Freeman Olarke, 
D. D., and F. B. Abbot discussing the Au- 
thority of Christianity. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies for $1.00, Address 
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THE INDEX atma— 


To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion: 

To foster a nobler spirit and quicken » higher 
purpose, both in society and in the ind 
vidual; 

To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholictty 
for bigotry, love for hate, hnumanitarianian 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig- 
fon shall take the place of dogmatiam and 
ecclesiasticism throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
public activities. 


In addition to its general objects, the prac 
tical object to which THE INDEX is special- 
ly devoted isthe ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE OOUNTEY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and o 
sistent secularization of the political and od- 
Boational institutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Republi 
in the affections of the people. The last 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of the several Btatos in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution, 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make a united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organise 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who believes in this movement 
give it direct ald by helping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 

The publication of a valuable leading pa- 
per or essay of a thoughtful obaractar, in 
each issue, will continue to be one of tha 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

editorial contributions will con- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known em- 
ment writers who have already done so much 
to give to THE INDEX ite present high 
position. Other interesting correspond- 
onde, communications, extracts from valus- 
dle books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as circumstances shall render possible. 


AGENTS. 
Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every oity and town throughout the ooun- 
try. The most liberal terms are offered. 


TERMS. 

The price of THE INDEX is Three Dol- 
lars 3 year, payable in advance; and 
cents postage for the year; and at the 
same rate for shorter periods. All remit- 
tanoes of money must de at the sender's risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 
ter, or post-office money order. The name. 
with address in full, must be sccompanied 
with the money In cach oase. 

Address THE INDEX, 


No, 251 Washington Street, Boston. 
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THE SECULAR REVIEW, 


The Contributors to the BEOULAR RE- 
VIEW comprise the principal advocates of 
Secularism, including ig founder, G. J. 
Holyoake. 


Warts, Publisher 
64 Fleet Street, London, k. O. 
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INDEX, 
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M. J. 8AVAGE’s NEW NOVEL, 
Bluffton, 


Describing in a very interesting way the 
procesacs of mental evolution by which a 
young Orthodox minister becomes radical, 
amo. Price §1.50, 

Also, by the same author, 


all 
alotted| The Religion of Evolution: 


“An exposition of religion in the light of 
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By B. F. Underwood, 
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3 The Philosophy of Herbert Spencer. 
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6. Modern Scientific Materialism, 
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%. The French Revolution: Its Causes and 
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39. Crimes and Oruelties of Superstition. 
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of Materialism Reviewed 
23. Paine the Pioneer of Freethonght in 
America. 
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ptian and Extra-Ohri 
Ry N, F. Waters. Cloth, Imo. 
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friend and foe." 
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LIBERAL LEAGUE PLATFORM 
For the Presidential Election of 1880, 


ADOPTED AT BOOST. N.Y., OOF. 26, 1877. 


1 the equitable taxation of ohurch 
tion of the publio schools, ab on af Babb. 


22 ws, abolition of lainoies, prohibition of pub- 
0 appropriations for religio ous purposes, and all other 
measures necessary to the eral en 


every State to maintain a tho secularized 
ing vory . — and to K 0 Ji — * Aale 
to up withoat w good len 8 

* future Oongreas of the N 
aguo, 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT 


PROPOSED AS A SUBSTITUTD FOR TEE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. 8. OONSTITUTION. 


grader 1.—Neither — é any State shali paxe 
ow ting an es Daneel or favor 
ing. ony partiodlan form of religion, or prol ting the free 
* — 1 or es in any 


pls of any Stata or 


malification to any office or 
person shall ever be de- 
rights, privileges 
8 — the performance of an 
— 8 — 


or 
ap! ria for the sup — or in aid, of any es 
aS tiom, for the sup on, or any school, seminary, or 
tution of learning, in which the faith or doctrines of 


any re! order or sect shall be taught or inculcated, 
or in w. rites shall be observed; or for the 
sapport, or In » of any religious charity or purpose of 


sect, 1 or e whatsoever, 
— 4—dongress shall have power to enforce the 
various provisions of this Article by appropriatelegisiation. 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 


l. We demand that Sapa 42 oaet coclesiastical 


no longer be nat taxation, 
We demand that the employment af chap plains in Con- 
gress, in State Legislatures, navy and SERAN and in 
prisons, asylums, and all other institutions supported by 
public money, shall be discontinued. 
& We demand that al) AI D oe s&u tor educe- 
tional Ls charitable institutions of a sectarian character 


ħall cease, 
* We demand that all re! 


d book or 
bs ae shall be prohibited, 
6. Wed demand that the wl nae 
re 15 


the President of 
227 United States or 


© various States, 
dense. 


In all other departments of the government shall be abol- 
(shed, and that simple affirmation under the pains and pen- 
alties of aball be established in its 

7. We that all laws direotly or indirectly enforo- 
ing tae observance of Sunday as the Babbath shall be re- 


van shall be conceded to 4 gamed or any otaa spe 
aial n; that our entire political system be found- 
ed and dm! ar a FM pa! — basis; and that 


whatever changes prove necessary to shall be 
consistently, errereen and promptly made. 


‘The above is the platform of Tam INDEX, so far as the 
— is — — — vonatai, Bat no otber p „and 
o organisation ustiy or 1 respousi- 
ple for it without t his or rie explicit a REIA a 
CIS E, ABBOT, 


SIFTINGS. 


Ir is sam THAT it Is Moltke and not Bismarck 
who is the great man, after all, in German affairs. 

THE WHEAT CROP ls reported to be in a very bad 
condition all over Europe, owing to excessive rains, 
drought, and other causes. 

Da. Horus says: “There never was a time when 
young readers were in sach need of guidance” as at 
present. His answer to the question, “How shall we 
read?“ is, “T believe in reading, in a large proportion, 
by subjects rather than by authors.“ 

THe ROMAN OATHOLIO CHURCH is nothing with- 
ont ceremonies. One that appears to be much in 
vogue at present ls the blessing of the belle,“ what- 
ever that may mean. It would be Interesting to 
know in what respect the bells when blessed“ differ 
from ordinary ones, 

CONVERSIONS do not always proceed in the same 
direction. An Episcopalian lady of Ohio, for exam- 
ple, was Inducted lately into Judalem in Cincinnati, 
The ceremony was quietly performed, without osten- 
tation, in a gentleman's parlor, in the presence of 
competent witnesses, 

Ir is ANNOUNCED that the Pan-Presbyterlan G 
ell, which is to de held in Philadelphia next year, is 
to devote special attention to the discussion of the 
inspiration and authenticity of the Scriptures and 
the doctrine of future punishment, That looks like 
getting down to hard-pan in these matters. 

Tux FOLLOWING Spiritualist camp-moetings are 
announced: At Harwich, Oape Cod, beginning the 
20th and closing on the 27th of July; Onset Bay 
from July 20th to Aug. 4th; Lake Pleasant from 
Aug. 6th to Sept. Gth. These meetings, we under- 
stand, are successful in all respecta. They are at- 
tended by thousands. 

THE BECTOR OF AN Episcopal church in Chicago 
advertises that the sermon in its servicés hereafter 
will last bat twenty minutes. The music, which oc- 
cuplea nearly an hour, however, will not be abridged, 
It is doubtless well for the rector to consult the taste 
of the congregation in such Instances. It ls quite 
probable that his may be fonder of music than 
preaching. 

In Hans ANDEBSEN’S Pictures of Travels occurs 
this passage in reference to the mins of an ab- 
bey, which suggests the old-time life of seclusion and 
salf-mortification of such abodes: There, within 
that now poor garden, still blooms St. Bridget's leek, 
and oncs rare flowers. King John and the Abbess 
Ans Gylte wandered one evening there, and the 
King cunningly asked if the maidens in the cloister 
were never tempted by love; and the Abbess an- 
ewered, as she pointed tos bird that just then flew 
over them: ‘It may happen! One cannot prevent 
the bird from fiying over the garden; but one may 
surely prevent it from building its nest there.“ 

Tae ExGLIsA farmers are much depressed, as 
doubtless they have reason to be. What with their 
existing land-system, the accumulation of vast areas 
into the hands of a greedy aristocracy, the inpouring 
of immense shipments of grain and beef and other 
American products into the country, the prospect is 
certainly far from cheering. In a recent debate upon 
the subject in Parliament, John Bright, in alluding to 
the advantages which America possessed as a com- 
petitor with European producers, and the consequent 
feeling which exists among English farmers, quoted 
this remark of one of them: “Well, do you know I 
wish that cursed country had never been discovered.” 

THE PROVISIONS of the munificent bequest of the 
late James Lick, the infidel millionaire of Callfornia, 
for the erection of an astronomical observatory on 
that const, are belng carried into effect. The prepar- 
atory work for the construction of the observatory 
has been begun. It will be erected on Mount Ham- 
ilton, and put in charge of Prof. S. P. Burnham, of 


Chicago, who is to make a special study of the at- 
mosphere at that locality, in order to obtain the data 
requisite for the construction of perfect lenses for 
the great telescope. A temporary structure has been 
built, surmounted by a revolving dome, The tele- 
scope will be supplied with clock work, causing It 
to follow the movement of any planet it may be 
brought to bear upon. 

WHAT FAVORED mortals are they who attend the 
Concord School of Philosophy! How delightfully 
must glide the summer hours in such fellowship! 
Now we comprehend the inducement for those of 
the barbaric world outside of Boston to be good so 
that they may come here when they dle, it being un- 
derstood that thelr reward is to include the privilege 
of attending the Concord lectures. It Is pleasant to 
know the enterprise already gives full assurance of 
success, We understand it le one which Mr. Alcott 
has cherished for many years. The school la located 
in the former residence of Mr. Alcott, which le next 
to the Hawthorne Manse. The term ie to last five 
weeks, The lectures will be on every day but Sun- 
day, and are to be by A. Bronson Alcott on “Christ- 
jan Theiem,” Mre. E. D. Cheney on “History and 
Morality in Art,“ W. T. Harris, of St. Louis, on 
„Recent Philosophy,“ Dr. H. K. Jones, of Jackson- 
ville, III., on Plato,“ with special lectures by Dr. 
Bartol, Ralph Waldo Emerson, D. A. Wasson, T. W. 
Higginson, F. B. Sanborn, and others, 

Mrs, AUGUSTA WEBSTER’S essays on social topics, 
originally published in the London Naminer, have 
been collected in a volume, Mra. Webster does not 
believe much in children’s books about children. 
She thinks that as the most popular books with chil- 
dren, such as Robinson Crusoe, the Pilgrim's Progress, 
the Arabian Nights, and Gulliver’s Travels were writ- 
ten for adults, it is a mistake to make little heroes 
and heroines in their teens, and to develop instead of 
represa the mental bistrionism which ia naturally 
common to children. As soon as achild can read 
with pleasure she would allow such an one, with 
some alight reservation, the run of a library, only 
keeping ont of its way such books as confase right 


amusement than a book specially written for the 
purpose, and will, at the same tims, expand and 
strengthen its ideas. It ja certain that those children 
are not usually either the happiest or the cleverest 
who have been the most liberally provided with the 
fashionable child literature of the day in which we 
Urs.“ 

THI8 18 THE WAY that Episcopal Bishop Coxe 
feels about it. It is in regard to the proposed 
statue to Thomas Paine In St. Lonis, which he 
characterizes In s late number of the Independent 
as “hyena worship,” and goes on to asy: Here 
la an epoch im the history of fanaticism. There 
have been dog-worshippers and calf-worshippers 
and anake-worshippers. It is left for athelata on 
the shores of the Misaiselppi to oat-Herod the supear- 
stitlons of the Nile, to set up a hyena and cry: 
‘Such be thy gods, O Republic of America’ Paine 
Was not an athelst; but he was, morally, a hyena. 
His habits, hie features, and his character were 
those of this foul animal.“ There ls s good deal 
of difference in taste among people, as well as in 
other things. We presume there are those who 
may think that the amiable and cultured Bishop has 
put it rather strong in this instauce. It may be re- 
membered that this is the same Bishop Coxe who 
greeted Prof. Huxley in a similar strain and style of 
courtesy, because he ventured to profane his sacred 
diocese by attending at Buffalo the meeting of a 
scientifc association. There is a tradition that the 
father of the Blahop once said, May God Almighty 
forgive me for having a fool for a son.” This may 
account for the Bishop’s mental peculiarities. 
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RESOLUTIONS 


Adopted at the Formation of the National 
Liberal League of America, Syracuse, 
N. T., Oct. 27, 1878. 


WHEREAS, The Congress of the National Liberal 
6, assembled at e, October 26 and 27, 
1 ‘te which we were delegates, was radical 
divided Into two paine ma one favoring total 2 * 
and the other opposed to such repeal, of certain laws 
of the United States relating to the circulation of 
obscene cay ag and 
The whole 2 was, dy the pròp- 
oaition of the —＋ and the consent of the minor - 
ity, dropped 97 the consideration of the present 
an 
HEREAS, The gu uent nomination and elec- 
tion of the chief execative officers for the ensuing 
year, —.— * the President, were made by the ma- 


opinion on the 
question which ich bad been thus of the of, to the sur- 
prise and deep disappointment of the bet rea and 


unjust act tor the minority ; 8 
esolved, That we, the underal protest ay 
the animus, alms, and results PR p 


nàviaable. 

Eesolzed, That we believe that the existing United 
States lawa against obsce need to be reformed 
and amended N — now several particulars 
oppressive in es of administration and in the 
— x ot we are in favor of propun ta laws, b7 

ational Governments, agalnst the pub 
cation and circulation of obscene literature, tending 
to corrupt the morals of youth. 

The following names were subscribed to the above 


resolutions :— 
RA 8 8 e Wat’ Newton, 


Z.T. WATEETE, Syracuse, mra De HUNT, Scott, N.F, 
narnia 52 Te I. Syra- VnAHOI B AO. 


wit vay: 555 
Ee uF. e., 16, Boston, Hats: 


orina O. BVataorT, 4. 


„ P. Pitas , 
1 2 Chela, Mass. 24 15558 —— 


EA, Baw aris Boston, ‘Hau. . e e Albany, N Y. 
Aan, N. 


Tunae Brian, Rockesiat, N 2 5 P Lra * A 
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The Priests of the Sun. 


4 LEOCTUSS DELIVERED BEFORE THE LIBERAL SOCEETY 
OF ALBANY, . r., AT THE MARTEN OPRRA HOUSE, 
SUNDAY EVENING, APRIL 27, 1879. 


BY HON. E. F. HURLBUT. 


(COMOLUDED FROM LAST WEEK.) 


Let us now return to Europe, and visit ancient 
Rome, the capital of the world, whose 8 
Constantine, a worshipper of the Lg ny to 
fortieth year, placed the Christian gods in his pas 
theon, and finally established On detlanitr. The 
first bishops of this religion were all Jews, and most 
of the first converts were Pagans reared in gut- wor- 
ship; for Rome borrowed from Greece, the latter 
from Egypt, and to Egypt Phoenicla had ee 
the doctrines, myths, and divinities of the rel 
of the gun. It was imposalble that a religion en rely 
new should have bean | ly develo opaz in Rome at 
that time, Like all religious growths, 88 
was necessarily engraf' on, and mixed up with 
antecedent religious traditions, whose fables and 
doctrines had deeply impressed the minds of the 

Christianity ls an ou * not of Judaism o Y, 
but of divers other ancient syn-rellgions, with addi- 
tional divinities and sacred fables. e have traced 
this accession of sacred fables from — to nation 
In the sun-religions, and we have a case ln our own 
age and country, in Mormoniem, of a religious out- 
growth from Judaism and Christlanity, whereb by 
‘The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints“ 
has become an “institution.” It has brought us 
another revelation, by our American sacred fabulist, 
Joseph Smith, and myriads of true believers, whose 
faith bas not been surpassed, no, not in Iersel.“ 
aas value oe athi, — ir, to be measured by 

capacity o e swallow, ignorance presents 
one that ls unlimited, 

I bave shown that the chief Egyptian 1 Oslris 
hir the sun, and A pl the main 3 Sage eacred 

Ə respecting him corres: t e story o 
Jesus of Nazareth. I would add that the birth of 
the Sun, as personified in Osiris, was on the 25th 
of December, the same as assigned to the Christian 
avatar. 

“Op the With of December,’’ says Higgins, “at 
the first moment of the day, throughout the an 
cient world, the birthday of the god Sol was cele- 
brated. Thila was the moment when, after the sup- 
posed winter solstice, and the lowest point of his 
N below our hemisphere, he began to in- 

A aaaly to ascend. At this moment, 
in Dall ¢ thet ancient religions, his birth was kept, From 
India to the Ultima Thule, those ceremonies par- 
tosk of the same character: everywhere the was 
feigned to be born, and his festival was celebrated 


with t rejoicings.” Here ia seen the origin of 
our Chrfstmas. 

Adonis, Mithra, Crisna, Osiris, and the great 
sun-gods everywhere, were born on our Christmas 
day. This ts remarkable, and calla for explanation; 
and who so ready as — p riests to give it? They 
aay that it ia net pretended that the 25th of Decem- 
ber wan the actual birthday of Jeens, but that It was 
5 0 by the Church, the more readily to draw the 

Fo the trae faith.” Few things are easier 

„ and the ae historian Eusebius, 

me bien a paper to prove how it may be law- 

fal and fitting to deceive such ss wish to be de- 

wired.’ N who dere not with to ~be-decetret 
about Christmas? So they have got us there. 

If Jesus is not a personification of the zum, why ls 
he represented in paintings with the sun's rays mak- 
ing a halo round his bead? Why did the aia 
of Rome accuse the first Christians ef beln 


shippers of the sun, and — the early f 


answer ae Ee To e Why y ald the Bat i bish 22520 


ie | day oF thew k, the e — to the 
sun by imperial decree? 

All the grest sun-gods that became Incarnate te npon 
earth, Osiris, Cristna, and the reat, were fab 
have been put to death, —mout of them by crucifixion, 


—and all rose from the dead on the der day. The 
relation of the sun to the earth anf other 
must have determined all this, and so the 
Godfrey Higgins says :— 

“The history of "he aun is the history of Jesus 
Christ. The sun la born on the 25th of ber, 


the birthday of Jeens. The first and the greatest of 
the labors of the latter le hie vi over the ser- 
pont he the evil 88 or the "ae 5 In his first 
ercales, the aun, ae ə serpent, a5 

ald n Brari Bacchus, etc. This is the sun triumph- 
over the powers of hell and darkness, and as he 
increases he ente, until he is crucified In the 
heavens, or is decnasated in the form of a cros 
(according to Justin Martyr), when he pasees the 
equator at the vernal equinox. But before he rises, 
he le dead for one day and about four hours. This 
is nearly the time mooni A to be luterealated ner 


Inaéred 
ight; At he begioning ef of the be titi day be fsa ‘tee 
—5 to life and immortality. The twelve labore 
Hercules (the sun) are his labors in passing 
throngħ the signs of the zodiac, which aro so sim- 
ilar to the history of Jesus Christ as to induce the 
cores pious, and orthodox Parkhurst to declare 
em types af of what the real Saviour was to do and 
om eso celestial images are what Induced the 
learned Alphonso the Wise to declare that the 
whole history of Jesus Christ might be read in the 

atara.’ 

I think wa may now aseume that all the incarnata 
gods that bave fabled as visiting the earth wre 
mere myths of the priesta of the sun, and that tha 
story of Jeans of Nasareth is not am exception, but 
that it ia a rehash mainly of the sacred fables re- 
specting 8 and Cristna; and that, as a conse- 

uence, the N are but priests of 

E e 
Pagan ceremonies, dogmas, m „ and fa 
the Church of Rome. 

We have now traced the priests of the sun to the 
Christian era, and I think have gone far to establish 
that the Roman Christian priesthood were and are 
but modified priesta of the aun, having every char- 
acteristic of the old sun-worshippers, with such out- 
prowth of sacred fable and dogma as suited the gen- 

of the times, After some twelve or thirteen 
centuries of apiritual sway, the modern world alck- 
ened of their rule, and attempted a Reformation, 
not a blotting out, of the old Roman religion ; and 
hence we have Protestantism as an outgrowth of 
the old Roman sun-worship, retaining the divinities 
of the old sun-religion, but abolishing some of its 
dogma, substituting new, and Rage wow. different 
modes of ochareh- government. Protestaptism is 
therefore but a sort of reformed sun-worship, 
its. clergy may properly be regarded as 
Priests of the sun. 

Let us now briefly notice these two orders of mod- 
ern sun-worshippers, and see what has been their 
influence in the {story and destiny of our race. 

The Romish priests of the sun distinguiahed them- 
selves early, by making their fortunes out of an in- 
different pon; but a sacred pun of course. It was 


and 
ormed 


written by an Ingenious Greek in the New Testa- 
ment, and if it had not been there mally, the 
talented fable-mongers of that era would have had 


no difficulty in interpola’ it, Jesus is made to 
say to one Whose name was Simon and whom he had 
surnamed Peter, —which means a rock,—"'I say unto 
thee, thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build 
my church.” So St. Peter became the foundation 
and head of the new Roman Chorch, and the old 
Pontifex Maximus, high-priest of the sun, descended 
to be hie successor, 

The new Church, then, ap 
sun-worship and pun-worship; but if it commenced 
with a jest, it grew at 4 to be terribly in earnest. 
Let William Hon d on this subject. He 


says: 

„Had the devil devised a system for himself, he 
could not have pitched on one like popery,—« sys- 
tem, which, renn be that of Christ, sup- 
pressed the ible, extinguished knowledge, locked 
up the human mind, amused lt with the most ludi- 
crous baubles, and granted official licenses to com- 
mit all species of crimes and im V. Satan him- 
self became enthroned en the Seven Hills in the 
habit of a priest, and grinned his broadest delight 
yrs the public and universal reign of ignorance, 

poorly, venallty, and lust. .. The popes de- 
emselyes the vicegerents of heaven.... 


ars as a composition of 
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And after claiming infallibility for themselves snd 
their conclave of cardinals, their first act was that 
which has bean the tics of the priests of all 
countries, to shut up knowledge among themselves. 
«+» By every act of lnsinuatlon, intimidation, forg- 
ery, and fraud, they not only raised themselves to 
the rank of temporal princes, but lorded It over the 


test kings with insolent — „„ Was a 
g refractory, did he refuse the pontifical demand 
of money, had he an opinion of his own, a repug- 


nance to comply with papal Influence In his affairs,— 
the thunders of the Vatican were launched agalnst 
him; his ki was laid under the ban; all people 
were forbidden under pain of eternal damnation to 
trade with his subjects; all churches were shut; the 
altars were despolled of thelr ornaments; the crosses, 
the reliques, the images, the atatues of the salnte, 
were laid to the ground, eto. . . The clergy re- 
fused to marry, baptize, or bury; the dead were 
obliged to be cast Into ditches, or lay putrefying 
above ground, till the superstitious people rose in 
rebellions fury, and obliged their prince to submit 
and humble himself before the proud priest of 
Rome.“ 

Time has wrought wonders; the rock Peter has 
become rather disintegrated and quite shaky, and 
the last successor of Howitt's proud priest of 
Rome” is now a timid householder in the Vati- 
can. But between his proudest era and his hum- 
blest, what terrible things were done in the name 
of the modified sun-religion of Rome! The Inqul- 
sition, the Crusades, the war in the Netherlaude, 
and the massacre of St. Bartholomew stand ont 
as mountain-peaks of accursed iniquity, while the 

ains exhibit a state of morals and Intelligence 

below that of the principal pagan nations, the 
civilized predecessors of Ohrletlan Rome. There 
was no limit to bloodshed, The Spanish Inqulel- 
tion alone dealt with some three hundred and fifty 
thousand vletims, —about thirty-two thousand of 
whom were burnt,—and the victima of this Institu- 
tion all over the world are estimated at several 
millions. 

It la true that there is one difference between the 
Roman priesta of the eun and their oldest predeces- 
vors. orders roasted human beings in the fire; 
but the oldest priesta ate them after they were done 
brown,” while the Roman priests cooked them till 
they were quite overdone, and thus threw away or 
wasted their sacred victuals! 

But it was not alone in the tortures of the bod 
that the Roman priests of the sun were a cures an 
pppresalon to mankind. They conspired to dwarf 

@ human intellect, to kop it la darkness, and 
finally fell themselves into the gloomy pit of Igno- 
rance and the grossest Illiteracy. 

Mr, Hallam, the admirable historian of the Middle 
Ages, says, “An inconcelvable cloud of ignorance 
overepread the whole face of the Church, hardly 
broken by a few glimmering lights, who owe almost 
the whole of thelr distinction to the surrounding 
darkness, In the sixth century the beat writers in 
Latin were scarcely read; an haps from the 
middie of this to the eleventh, there was in a 
general view of litarature little difference to be dile- 
cerned... . France reached her lowest polnt at the 
beginning of the eight century, but England was at 
that time more respectabl did not fall into com- 
peti degradation until the nning of the nfath.... 

f this prevailing ignorance, it is easy to produce 
abundant.testimony. Contracts were made verbally, 
for want of notaries capable of drawing up charters, 
and these, when written, were frequently barbarous 
and ungrammatical to an incredible degree. 

For considerable Intervals, scarosly any monument 
of literature has been preserved, except a few jejune 
chronicles, the vilest legends of ta, or Verses 
equally destitute of apirit and metre, In almost 
every council the ‘ance of the clergy forms a sub- 
ject for reproach. It is asserted by one held In 992, 
that scarcely a single person was to be found in 
Rome i who knew the first elements of letters. 
Not one priest of a thonsand In Spain, about the age 

Charlemagne, could address a common letter of 
salutation to another. In „Alfred declares 
that he could not recollect a aingle priest south of the 
. 
who ars e 0 or e trans- 
late Latin into his mother- 8 Nor was this 
better In the time of Dunstan, when it is said none 
of the clergy knew how to write or translate a Latin 
letter, The homilies which they preached were com- 
piled for their use some bishops, from former 
works of the same kind or the writings of the 
fathers, . . I am not aware that there appeared more 
than two really considerable men in the republic of 
letters from the sixth to the middle of the eleventh 
century: John, surnamed Scotus, a native of Ireland, 
and who became pope with the name of Syl- 
vester II.,—the first endowed with a bold and acute 
metaphysical genius, the second excellent, for the 
time when he lived, in mathematical scienco and 
mechanical Inventions.” 

But you tire of this barbarism; so let us pass har- 
riedly on, Yon survey England casting off the high- 

t of the sun at Rome, and enthroning her eighth 
enry as and priest. You ses him in 
killing hie wives murdering heretics. You know 
all about Luther, who sald with characteristic polite- 
mess that ‘whoever declared that slavery was con- 
trary to the law of God was a lar“; and to Calvin you 
have had an introduction by Col, Ingersoll, The sour, 
dyspeptic monk of Geneva is not an acquaintance you 
wish to preserve, for you remember the terrible 
fate of Servetas, 

In England you ses the pions Chief-Jnstice Hale 
apenas over the death of witches and winding up 

career by marrying his cook. You behold 
so priest-ridden that men fied from her to the wilds 
of America; and here Cotton Mather and his Yankees 


Inquisition catchea them, and you see Williams 
running to Rhode Island for his life, Quakers 
whipped through the towns, and some, alas! and one 
& woman, hung by the neck until they were dead. 
Hall, Osiria! ‘Fall of goodness, grace, and truth!“ 

And now, having taken a hasty view of the en 
of the sun from thelr earllest appearance lu Pheeni- 
cla till shey borrowed n new name in Rome; having 
observed their change of name without mach im- 
provement in their natares; n along the 
stream of time, having encountered the storm raised 
by Luther and Calvin and seen the waters we nayi- 
gated red with human gore,—we come at last to the 
era of Beecher and Talmage; of Joseph Cook, sup- 
plemented by Daniel Pratt, 'the great American 
traveller,“ who ls announced as about to give ‘‘open- 
alr talks” on “The Universe of Evidences of Faith” 
(whatever that may mean); to the era of Archbisho 
Savings-Banks-of-the-Purse-sells, of Cincinnatl, wit 
the money of the poor invested priest-like in cathe- 
drals and cham 6; to ab of “words, words, 
worde“; of much profession and alight performance; 
of T. M. C. Ass · es; of pious forgers and godly bank 
robbere; and find, alas! that the most we have gained 
in point of morality is a serene and cool substitution 
of hypocrisy and fraud for force and murder. 

Cervantes makes Sancho Panza say, “A good Uver 
la the best preacher, aod that is all the divinity I 
know.“ ‘Or need to know,“ replied Don Quixote. 
But some improvement there has been, for when we 
compare the state of church property under the 
Reformation with what obtained and still obtains in 
countries ruled by Rome, we have reason for con- 

talation, A commission was lately appointed 

Italy to revise the taxes in the Papal States, and 
a report was made that the Church held siz-tenths of 
all the landed property, three-tenths belon to the 
principal families, and one-tenth belo to the 

ple! The property of the Church paid no taxes. 
t was lately reported that in the city of Pueblo, 
Mexico, the value of all the real property is estimated 
at $22,000,000, and that held by the bishop of that 
city lo 1 at $12,800,000, or considerably more than 
one-half. In the City of Mexico, the value of all the 
pro ls put at 250,000,000, and that held by the 
archbishop put at $26,000,000, In other Mer- 
ican cities the proportions were not much differ- 
ent. But coming nearer home, we may find some- 
thing to startle us. In 1870, in this State, it was 
eatimated that the bishops held in their om namen, 
in trust for the Pope, property valued at $60,000,000. 
It is said that nearly one-third of the city of Quebec 
and one-fourth of Montreal are held by the bishops 
of these towne. Property of tha value of $16,000, 
le held by thw Bishop of Baltimore. In Louisiana, 
the bishop controls over $10,000,000 of property. 
Trinity Charch, in the city of New York, has many 
millions of real estate, but much of it paya taxes. 
The other property of the churches referred to es- 
capes ali the burdens of government, It is the old 
story repeated. The priesta of all agea have clutched 
all that was to be had on earth, while they kept the 
eyes of their dupes flzed on heaven. Hall, Vsirie! 
Pall of goodness, grace, —and real estate! 

Let us turn for relief to something better: from 
consecrated iguorance, cruelty, aud t to light and 
beneficance; from the Inquialtion to the schools of 
learning; from the priests of the sun to the teachers 
of science. About three hundred and twenty years 
ago was born Francis Bacon :— 

“Him for the stadious shade 

Kiad Nature formed; deep, comprehensive, clear, 

Exact, and elegant; in one rinh soul, 

Plato, the Stagyrite, and Tally joined.” 
He made the circuit of all the science and learning 
of his time, rejected their errors, and, as Goethe said, 
“drew a pponge over the table of human knowl- 
edge. e declared that man, the servant and 
interpreter of Nature, understands and does as mach 
as he has actually or mentally observed of the order 
of Nature; he neither knows nor can do more,” 
Thus he invited mankind to observe and question 
Nature, to treasure op the facts of their observation, 
and to draw thelr deductions from them. Thus he 
led the human mind to observation and experiment, 
which — seis to our sere ee een AAA: 
mista, 0 ts, mental philosophers, geologists, 
and sa oe on in natural science who have 
labored in these latter days for the advancement of 
knowledge. + % 
Hence Priestley, who discovered oxygen, the great 
element of life, and which, though forming a ve 
considerable portion of the earth, and without whi 
animal life could not obtain for a moment, had never 
been revealed to the priesthood of any Pao or nation. 

8 


But Priestley was s heretic in religion, his house was 
mobbed, his library and cabinet destroyed, and he 
had to fles to America for refuge. 


Bruno, a cotemporary of Bacon, and who was actu- 
ated by his apirjt, was è profound mathematician 
and natural philosopher; but he ridiculed the monks, 
and wrote la favor of Paothelsm. He was impris- 
oned for two years by the priests of the sun, and 
finally burnt, but not eaten, 

Gall also a cotemporary of Bacon, was a pro- 
found mathematician, astronomer, and natural phil- 
oeopher, He held for naught all the monkish learn- 
Ing and echolastic rubblah of his time, and would 
nubatitute observation of the laws of Nature in their 
stead. He greatly enlarged the field of natural phil- 
osophy; but having lopod the Copernican system 
of astronomy, which he had verified by observation, 
be was denounced as a heretic who endangered the 
truth of the Bible; and the monks, who by this time 
had become so learned that they could write their 
homilies, preached against him, and finally he was 
giveu over to the Inquisition, which compelled him 
to renounce his theory of the motion of the earth; 
and for having risen from his penltentlal knees and 
sald, stamping the ground, Tet it does move,“ he 
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was sentenced to the dungeons of the Inquisition for 
an Indefinite period, and every week for threa years 
be was compelled to repeat the seven penitential 
psalme of David! Thus did the priests of the sun 

rotect thelr god from the annoyance of having this 

Irty little world running around him! But as Gali- 
leo said, It keeps on running, and Moses and the 


prophets must try to pat np with j@pmehow! 
ogy, a aclence of observati urelx, first took 
imposing form under Sir Charles Lyell, He traversed 


Europe and America to discover how, in what time, 
and under the influence of what causes, the earth 
had assumed Its present character and form. I have 
seen him exhibit a map of tna, drawn by himself 
on the spot, and heard him speak the next moment 
of coral reefs and islands which he had visited in 
the Northern Seas. He became the high-priest of 
the science he methodized and built up, aud an it was 
es, to contradict Moses, the priests of the sun 
belabored him long and well. But the modern mind 
moves, as well as Galileo’s earth; and when Sir 
Charles Lyell died the Queen sent a wreath of flow- 
ers to be lald on his coffin, and Dean Stanley 
reached the funeral sermon, taking for his text the 
t verge or two of the first chapter of Genesis, 
„In the beginning,” etc., and saying that the first 
two chapters of that book were not now accredited 
among the enlightened, and yere gave them 
away, taking the revelations of Selene in their 
stead! Yet no earthquake followed; the sun was 
not darkened, even in England; nor did the graves 
yield up their dead: but much faith was shaken, and 
an old dead cosmogony of the priceta of the sun 
seemed to have been buried ln the grave of the great 
geologist! 

Among the teachers of acience are to be found the 

t benefactors of mankind; and of their number 

never yet been found a dealer in mystery, a per- 
secator, or foe to the rights, liberty, and happiness of 
his race. Among them was Harvey, who disco 
— circulation 3 the 1 N and te 4 re- 

ed a ventive o e scourge of small-pox. 
Had the letter been a priest, ho would have kept his 
dlecovery 4 secret, and used it to work miracles to 
astonish the faithful, and live lazily on their spoils. 

Had our Franklin been a priest of the olden time, his 
great discovery of the identity of electricity and light- 
ning, which was the wonder of his age, he would 
have kept a profound secret, and employed It to work 
miracles and confirm sacerdotal power with the igno- 
rant; instead-of which he cast about for some means 
of utilizing his discovery for the good of mankind 
and, unfortunately for the of men living lu rur: 
districts, he 6 sted the lightning-rod. But Frank- 
Un “meant well.“ He was suspected of being a 
heretic in religion; and no wonder, for he invented a 
stove for which he refused to receive s patent lest 
soma one should be deprived of the benefit of his in- 
vention, 

Need I to remind you of Humboldt, one of the great 
high-priests of Nature? You cannot have forgotten 
the masterly and eloquent tribute lately paid to his 
memory by one uf the most brilliant orators of our 
day. Humboldt embraced the entire of Nature in 
his grand sarvey, aud lived but to bless his fellow- 
men with the vast treasury of his knowledge, He 
was wise, benoflcent, and just, and neither had nor 
needed a redeemer. 

But there ls a group of sclontista to which I wish 
more particalarly to draw your attention, whose prin- 
cipal doctrines are called Derwinlem. More than 
fifty years fo I hada 5 ae of this theory from an 
old book called The Telliamed, which was the name 
of the author reversed, that being De Maillet, who 
wrote In an age when heretics had to sneak to escape 
the ve nce of the priests of the sun. 

The theory of this old book was, that the germs of 
all creaturés on dry land existed ln the sea, and, being 
there developed to a certain extent, ae came on 
land, and, some surviving the change of element, 
grew at length by slow progra into land animals, 
As this author got up life from the elements of mat- 
ter, and employed no outside workman, of course he 
was worthy to be burnt, and he may be roasting now 
for aught I know; but if so, what will become of 
Darwin and the reat? 

My attention was next drawn to the “great La- 
marek,“ as Haeckel styles the French philosopher, 
saying he and Goethe stand at the head of the great 
philosophers of Nature who firat established a theory 
of organic development. Lamarck said in ed re 
sophic zodlogy that in the first beginning, only the 
very simplest ahd lowest animals and plants came 
into exivtence; those of a more complex organization, 
only at a later period. The course of the earth’s de- 
velopment and that of Its organic Inhabitants was con- 
Unuous, not interrupted by viol ot revolutions. Life 
18 Liga Be physical phenomenon. All the phenom- 
ena of life depend on mechanical, physical, and chem- 
ica] causes which are inherent la the nature of 
matter itself. The simplest animals and plants, 
which stand at the lowest point ln the scale of organ- 
ization, have originated and still originate by spon- 
taneous generation. All animate natural bodies or 
organisms are subject to the same laws as inanimate 
natural bodies. The Ideas and actiuns of the under- 
standing are the motional phenomena of the central 
nervous system,” etc. 

This was a bold speculation for the time, and he 
went further and endeavored to prove the develop- 
ment of the human race from other primitive ape- 
like mammals, But Lamarck felt the want of Mr. 
Gradgrind, who sald, “What we want ls facts.” 
These were pemu forthcoming. After he wrote, 
geology rapidly advanced, and revealed embedded in 

e rocks the early forms of animal life, in such 
seeming * — p sion that it was possible to 
build np a theory of the progressive rise and advance- 
ment of animal life from the newly revealed facts of 
that science. About thirty-five years ago, or a little 


y 
brought together to bulld up and iliustrate the theory 
put forth by Lamarck. 

The book was r br tie priesta of the sun 
as ún y, and ey & Putnam, the American 
publi , the former an orthodox Christian, 
were taken to task by the clergy for putting It forth. 
It sold so well, however, that they did not like to 
forego the profit, and so they employed a doctor of 


divinity, totally destitute of science, to write down 
the work; an 


he wrote a slang-whangin x 
anaia e unknown author soundly, Sf calling 
him 2 e and other naughty names: 
and patting in front of the work, Wiley & Put- 
nam iss another large edition, thus saying the 
curse of the infidel work and making money ont 
of a sale; but Enpe 8 me fes cra 
author for cop: nor apologizing for the ve 
article attached to hls work. 

In England, the unknown anthor was sharply crit- 
lalsed by the North British Review, then the 
of the Presbyterian Church of Scotland; but 
the Rerlew died, while the work survived to Interest 
and instruct the thinking world, and kept alive the 
progressive theory of creation until there arosa that 
great priest in the temple of Nature, Charles Dar- 
win, who haa by a world of facta, carefully 
observed by himself and modestly put forth, the 
main doctrines of his predecessors, and revealed 
now laws respecting the evolution of animal forms. 
The sclantists of Groat Britain, Germany, France, and 
America swell the train of hia disciples; we see a 
host of op and brilliant thinkers—Herbert 8 r, 
Tyndall, Huxley, Dubols, Reymond, Haeckel, and 
in our own country, Draper, Marsh, Yeomans, and 
very many others—adopting and fortify with addl- 
tional facts and ts this theory,—the only one 
that bas hitherto appealed to observed facta In Nat- 
ure to account for the organization of animal forms 
on this planet. 


Now what is the matter with all thie? Why, it 
will altimately dis with the cosmogony and 
theogony of the . of the sun of all ages. It 
tramplea upon mythe and fables, and as a 
consequence dispenses with all ecclesiastical estab- 
5 — ea — every 1 Riraling 
‘prophet, priest, an „ and saya to the 
priest, ‘‘NatureJis governed by law which you can- 
not alter yer; nor can you atone for 1 
or avoid the consequence of a violation of na 
law by penitence or a redeemer. Tour occupation 
is gone, and if you will instruct mankind further, 
you must become a teacher of science, loving truth 
rather than myth and fable, and address yourself 
pA an les rather than the souls of men; to the 

ra of this world, and not of any other.“ 

But when science shall have silenced the priest- 
hood, the people who have been their pupils so long 
will to be 2 They exclaim to the 
men of science, as Mr. Mallock will have it, Tou 
have taken away our God, and we know not where 
you have lald him!” 

Now the teachers of sclence are by no means in 
accord as to this ravishment, except that it seems to 
be the prevailing opinion among them that, as they 
neither know, nor can know, anything at present on 
the subject, so properly they have nothing to say 
abont it. Perhaps when all ls known of Nature that 
it ia possible for man to know, he will be able to give 
a satisfactory solution of this mighty problem; per- 
haps our race will have to await the slow process of 
evolution, whereby elther greater brain-developmeat 
or new facuities evolved may enable m d to 
penetrate the screen af Nature which has hitherto 
conotaled from their view the final cense of all. 

At present, whoever povitively affirms either that 
there és or that there fs not a divine intelligence 
controlling the nniverse passes the limit of the hu- 
man capaciiy to know, and mast base the affirmance 
om blind faith, or the denial on bold amption. 
The scientlat seeks to know only what it is possible 
for him to know, examining cantiously and afirm- 

modestly, 
wever, a denial of the axistence of any or all of 
the divinities of the sun is not atheism, but only a 
denial of false and a step toward s purer and 
more rational religion. 

But, say the disciples of the sun-priests, who have 
been taught that morals cannot exist without sun- 
worship, Tou sclentists have no basis for morality,” 
It is true that they may not any duties to 
God, since they neither know nor can know anything 
respecting him, Duty to God means duty to the 
ponu, which duty means revenue, But there are 

eft to them moral duties, proceeding from man’s 
Télation to known, tangible, sensitive beings by 
whom he is surrounded, and the scientist's system 
of morality ns and ends with these, Justice and 
kindness to these, Including the humblest forms 
of life, ia all that can be asked of any man by any 
other man or animal. The rule of Confucius, lald 
down five hundred years befora the Christian era or 
any “Christian gentleman” had robbed s bank,— 
Do not that to another which thou would’st not 
have done to thyself’’—sums up man’s moral duty so 
far as negation goes, and kindness and charity make 
up the reat; but these must be extended, as they 
are ander that great friend of helplese creatures 
and dumb, Innocent animals, Henry Bergh, to all 
our humble and harmless fellow-belngs. Our mod- 
ern naturallete teach us to respect, not only the 
rights, but the feelings, of all innocent animals. 

. As for moral precepts, the sclentlet, bound to no 
sect F: the whole earth for maxime of a moral 
kind. He learns from the ancient Buddhist a bean- 
tiful system of morale, extending to the protection 
of the Ile of the humblest animal. All life la ome, 


1 peoples the scientist reads and considers, and 
whatever appears to be justified by the axperience 
and common-sense of mankind as sound in morale 
he adopts in a catholic spirit, wherever it may be 
found. He rejecta no book that la » while he 
sees no reason to belleve that any k has ever 
been written or dictated by any god. 

But scientists are chi with destroying the 
hope of immortality, the great support and comfort 
of many minds, and the greatest consolation to fami- 
lies when death invades them and snatches one of 
their beloved from their arms. 

It is however to be observed that here again 
eclentists are not agreed as toa denial of immortal; 
ity, and the only possibility of It seams to rest on 
one of the strongest affirmations of modern science; 
to wit, the indestructibility of matter and force. 
But the subject of Immertallty also seems to be be- 
yond the reach of the human facultles at present, 
and whoever affirms most, probably knows least on 
the subject. He Is led by hope, which 

“Springs eternal in the human breast.” 
One modern acientist, the unknown author of The 


Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation, in con- 
clading KA 2 addressed to all the critics 
of hie work, holds the following | „with which 


I conclude thie paper. He says: It may be, as 
some one has s ted, that there is not only a term 
of life to the Individual but to the epecies, and that 
when the proper time comes, the lifc energy 
baing exhausted, man is tranaf to the list of 
extinct forms. Strange thought !—that the besuteous 
benomens of existence, the thrill of the 
over, the a smile on cherub infancy, the 
brightness of loving flresides, the aspirations of gea- 
erous poste and philosophers, the thought cast up 
and beyond the earthly, that petard which breaks 
down every door, the tear of penitence, the meekness 
n hamble, the ardor of the 3 in 
that the great and benefioant of all 


* 
„ passing away whole 
‘eqninoxes’ into the i as fer as wo particular 
pi further back as re- 
spectas the personalities called nations, and 
still farther in inconceivable multiplication with re- 


gard to the species, me, lost, hushed in the atill- 
ness of a mightier than has hitherto been 
thought of! 


y A 
flame which proceeded from him at first returns to 
him lu our perfected form at last, bearing with it all 
good and nin, Levey and making of all ths far- 
extending past but one intense present, glorious and 
everlasting.” 


THE CONCORD SCHOOL, 


4 SYMPOSIUM OF THE OCONOOED PHILOSOPHERS, 


When the Concord Summer School of Philosophy 
opened, a week ago to-day, there was a feeling of un- 
certalnty as to the success of its practical workings. 
It had a good number of scholars — the start, and 
there were ample reasons for predicting . favorable 
term; bnt the plans had not been tried. The end of 
the firat week, however, flods that a more satlafactory 
result has been reached than was expected at the 
outset. On the first day, about fifty scholara had sent 
in notice that they would be present. To-day there 
are sixty, and others, particularly from the West, are 
known of who will attend before the tarm ls far ad- 
vanced. Not that these sixty attend every lecture, 
but o many in all will ati ame or other ef the 
conrso. If the Interest should be sustained = 
the entire course; and be lively at the end, it is - 
able that the school will be reopened next year, and 
if it is then successful it may become a *. 
institution. A simple form af proceeding la followed 
~ — dally page Just as church 7 drop 
into a vestry for an even meeting, so these 
philosophers and 7 Tato the parlor in Mr. 
Alcott's house, Each one is expected to occupy the 


quietly, with an occasional whisper, till fiye minutes 
aftar the 2 hour, following * * — — 
some colleges ving a sbort graca to the staden! 
to save them from a ody ak It would be absurd 
to say they are called to order; they are in the strict- 
est order already. The presiding — — 
Mr. Emery—eimply informs the lecturer it is 
five minutes after the hour of beginning. 

Testerday forenoon was occupied by the Rev. Dr. 
H. K. Jones, of Jacksonville III., upon his favorite 


subject, ‘‘Platonism.’’ He is inclined to find in the 
“Apology,” which was the theme of discussion, 
some more than the mere surface account. He 


would regard it also In the light of an allegory, Soc- 
rates being a 8 the human soul, and 
the Athenians being another term for the human 
passions, The forencon’s conversation was much 
enjoyed by the members present. At three o'clock 
came the lecture by Professor William T. Harris, of 
Bt. Louis. His subject was the same as that an- 
nounced on the first day, The Personality of the 
Absoluta.” To-morrow Professor Harris will read 
a paper summing up the result of bie argument for 
the — of God up to its present stage. 
Thursday he will take up the question of the immor- 
FCC 

vel paychology, or what can be got by ob- 
servation of the brain, in which he will consider the 
limita to the modern investigation of the brain, Yes- 


but approsehed by all. 


and its consequences In humas 
beginning Professor Harris reviewed 
heads of his preceding lectures, the several kinds of 
Late in the natural world and in the life of man, aud 
the kinds of . subjective which requires 


that the person think a particular 
objective necessity that the thing shall be as it is, 
and logical — fkn which we find In a definition by 
which something ls involved In semething else. 

When Professor Harris had gathered up the threads 
of thought which he left at the and of his preeed- 
ing lecture he went on with bla advance lesson. 
Iden of God which man defines for himself is his 
theory of the origin and destiny of the world; the 
whence and the whither of Nature. If aman be- 
lleyes that the supreme p; le which he calle God 
is blind fate, or un ua force, or something de- 
void of intelligence aad will, this belief will modity 
his thoughts and Ideas and shapes them to harmonize 
with his faith. If he regards it as conscious person- 
ality, thie view will shape his ideas and producea 
radically different reault from the former principle. 
The former la unfriendly to the persistenes and tri- 
umph of human beings or of any rational 
whatever, either as a le or as a ground of hops. 
It will not account for the origin of conscious being. 
Still leas can this principle permit the persistent ex- 
istence of conscious Individuals, for that would admit 
consciousnesq to be higher up than unconscious be- 
ing. Even if a conscious Individual could come from 
an unconscious first principle, tt would be a finite and 
temporary phase. The activity of the first princi- 
ple—and explanation of the first principle must 
regard it as active—must be in accordance with its 
own nature, It must continue to all conscious 
ness to correspond with its nature. It gives rise to 
modifications of ite acts (which are its expressions) 
and multiplies the expressions it previously 

The action of an noncoracious principle 
would be in the direction of a continued ob 


i 


oa 
consciousness, and 
ge raised to consciousness would be sustained 
there and not allowed to lapse Into unconsclousness. 
All things would conspire together to keep them in 


concreteness; but if the 
ae Taa tendency would ba to become abstract. 


rational. beings find themselves in the worst posalble 
on. Pessimism becomes their only creed. 
* lo calculated to foster human devel: 
must have only one result,—to increase ; for the 
3 ae conscious individual ls attended = 
pain. 0 — to gain consciousness, 
struggle to be some „ is an stri so 
companied with pains Na a — H 
struggle and great palin. It Ia so in the appreciation 
of art. One must get rid of the narrow ideas he 
icked up in childhood. A man is not born in New 
d with an appreciation of Greek art. Itisa 
savers struggle for a man to himself in his 
moral nature. If the first principle ls unconscious, 
the stra le In the wrong direction. The ultimate 
victory of the unconscious would remove, ome by one, 
avery trace and result of the victory of the conscious, 
and with great pain would reduce the conscious to 
1 — — f distinctness the nations of 
vary o eas ons 
Asis are Pr iriran with more or less of an uncen- 
scious first principle, In Europe the principle is be- 
lieved to be conscious. Philosophy attempts to show 
the rational necessity for a first principle. Religion 
assumes the first principle to be conselons, and shows 
the necessity of conforming the buman life to its re- 
quirements and to its supreme activity, The philo- 
sophical view of the existence of the firet Is 
that of a far advanced stage of individual develop- 
ment,—a view shared by few individuals at mest, 
Men live and die without 
the necessity for a firat principle. It is apo 
ular Iden that things exist independently; that 
world is s collection of separate units. But nothing 
is isolated; there is an interdependence of every- 
thing. To the eye of science each thing la u part of 
the totality. Before things, there were forces greater 
than in things. Things perish by the destructive 
forces. Likewise there are in mt forces 
which have their correlation, and behind them what 
ia called persistent force. There Is no particolar 
force, though ite activity gives rise to all particular 
forces. It Is all force, though in its activity it takes 
no particular form, ` 
Philosophically, the first reflection is at the same 
stand-point as the religion of Central and Eastern 
Asia,—that of panthelam or unconscious absolute. 
With It are the isles of the sea, Those nations do not 
feel the necessity of an absolute first principle. They 
represent a world of spirits behind the visible world, 
Correaponding to the fetichiom of the heathen na- 
tions is the individual limitation of faith by sense of 
perception. 1 begins by setting op a fret 
principle, and ít selects one of the principles of 
the world. It may be of the natural world, as wate, 
alr, or fire, or it ma be a more adequata one, 2 the 
Keng Aek enpe aar pigi iie 
n mlem in pan m 
the question what effect on tbe human mind it will 
have. Philosophy, in setung up a first principle, 
does for the individual what on does for the 


people. The confitions of life are generic, not In- 


ual. A man eannot Safely praeti#e what his 
fellow-men as wicked and immoral. The first 
principle ln the world transcends all the things In 
the world,—church, state, and family. To the phil- 
o#ephic conception of the first principle as uncon- 
baisus the Asiatic principle is more kindred than the 
Christian religion. The conviction of the modern 
panthelst is negative. He would remove religions 
restraints, but does not look {nto the future to see 
what he must do when the restraints are removed. 
The intellectual problem of the age is now to bring 
the scientific view into harmony with the ons 
faith, to elevate that view to a personal thelsm, Tho 
rational problem is to show that under the pantheis- 
tho view lies the doctrine of the conscious absolute as 
already presu . The question of the whence 
and the whither anderlies all questions as to the 
right or ph | direction of deeds or events. The 
standard of judgment le determined by it, The prac- 
tical results of theism are destructive to all forme 
of human actlyity. It checks the exertions of those 
who take a gloomy view of the final end of things. 
Its effects are largely to produce despair in the minds 
of intelligent people who belong to the strata which 
leok te people above them for d n. 

Professor Harria mentioned the view af human 
life in Dante, in George Eliot's novels, in Shak- 
speare, and dwelt at some length upon Goethe's 

ast. The triumph of the consclons absolute, 
which is impossible in the firat part, la revealed in 
the second only in a higher realm of existence, The 
Dante of modern times, he eald, ls our own Haw- 
ess In his pictures of the struggles of the human 


sou 

The chief characteristic of panthelem in modern 
times ls nescience. Sir Willam Hamilton, in bring- 
ing over the antinomles of Kant, was to be followed 
necessarily ln a short time by Herbert Spencer, 
who carries the doctrine to panthelem. e ar 
gament le: We cannot know the infinite because 
we cannot conceive it. We have only a negative 
{dea of the Infinite. The attributes o AN 
are finite and necessarily Incompatible with the in- 
finite. Hence the infinite is not a person. If we 
take only the tirat premise, the cenclusion follows 
that the Infinite ls not a person. When God la con- 
celyed asa pure nsught we have arrived at panthe- 
ism, Then force {transcends personality and sambl- 
tion; conscience and feeling are lost. But the 
doctrine is istry. It ts same as that of the 
universality of Vishnu; it has the idea of persistent 
force which swallows up everything. Even the gods 
cannot have an individuality against Brahma in the 
Brahminic religion. In the Orient, 7 is pe 
thelstic. Thie deotrine is not mack rent 
the unknowable of Spencer. It is the unknowable, 
because the abstracting analysis has taken every- 
thing out beforehand, All determinafions have 
been abstracted from the first principle. In the 
attempt to coneelve the 
must be thought and all properties have been taken 
out. It is a very simple game. 

Remarks after the close of the lecture were offered 
by Mr. Alcott and others, but the qaestions were not 
put at first. Soon, however, they were put with 
more freedom, and the conversation was fall and 
instructive. It was confined to topics suggested by 
the lecture, and the pupils found thelr instructor 
amply competent to satisfy their inquiries.—Boston 
Advertiser, June 22. 


PHILANTHROPIES. 


A correspondent of the Christian „in s re- 
cant letter from New York, sends thie report of good 
deeds in that city :— 

“The Midnight Mission, for the rescue of unfortu- 
nate women, ia now beginning de show excellent re- 
sults, There le a small private mission on the wast 
side carried on bya devoted woman, and sustained 
principally by a wealthy gentleman and his wife. 

6 methods which have rendered this small mission 
fruitful have been adopted by the larger one. 
pleasant home aad some light labor are provided for 
the women, who enter voluntarily and become as one 
family. A quiet, sheltered retreat, aympathy, and 
kindnésa are the agencles employed in their reform, 
Between two and three hundred have been received 
into the home during the past year, of whom thirty- 
three went away and thirteen were dismissed. The 
remainder have been provided with situations, or 
have returned to their friends. This mission takes 
held of the saddest problem of life in great cities. 
Enough has been done to show that these hapless 
women can only be saved by love and the most ten- 
der and delicate consideration of their needs. 

Two cargoes of happy little children have been 
sent down for a week's vacation cach, at the summer 
heme of the Children’s Aid Society. The lite ones 
are just out of babyhood, none being taken over 
seven years of age, and many of them have enjoyed 
their first peep at the blessed country, so beantifal in 
ita green dress. Daring their stay at the home, they 
enjoy the ntmost freedom compatible with kindness 
and good manners, and store up a little vigor to realst 
the exposure of the tenement houses to which they 
mtist return all too soon.” 


THE FLOWER MISSION. 


Tuesday the monthly meeting of the Flower and 
Fruit Mission was bald st ite room in our City Hall, 
and jn this connection it ls worth while to relate 
briefly the story of the origin of this truly charitable 
work. It is wholly a womsn’s idea; conceived, be- 
gan, and extended by women, until it promises to be 
of aniversal consequence. Even those who are e 
far behlnd the times as to be shocked at women’s 
voting can approve and aid this mission. It is ten 


yours sittcs it was fhet established fn Bdetoh. A 
oung woman caching Im that city came in daily 
rom her home in one of the suburbe bringing flow- 
era, and was met all along by little children begging 
for just one; and she noticed also that older eyes 
leoked lovingly at her tressures. Later in the season 
ahe visited a friend in whose garden quantities of 
fralt decayed because there was no one to eat it, 
Then it was that the thought flashed into her mind 
how oxtellently the surplus of fruits and flowets 
might be employed among the poor and sick of the 
city. She consulted friends, and among them were 
some practical clergymen who helped to make her 
ides effective. This was the nning of a remark- 
able work; Hollis Street Chapel was Chosen as the 
depot for the flowers, and everybody was. most ready 
to help. People gava with real pleasure; the rall- 
roads charged no frelght, the expresemen gave their 
services, and women were abundantly found to ar- 
range and deliver the flowers. The year followin 
the Boston experiment, afmilar missions were 
in New York and Cambridge. Since then thelr ex- 
8 bas been followed by Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
Chicago, Indianapolis, Pittsburg, Detroit, Cincinnati, 
Brooklyn, Salem, Loulevtite; and Springfield in this 
country. There are two such missions in London 
with eight depots la the city; others In Hull, Liver- 
pool, Edinburgh, Leeds, Glasgow, and Bristol, Let- 
ters have been received from Australia and HoHand, 
asking for instructions to carry on the missions; and 
only a short time the young woman who began 
all this received a letter from a lady in France, re- 
qaenting reports and methods of work, ss lt was de- 
sired to establish the same thing in Lyons and other 
French cities. 3 tko efforte of young women 
who became in in our mission while vlalting 
in this city, similar mlasions have been started In 
Rochester, N. F., and Norwich, Ct. In a place like 
Springfield, where the love of flowers is so universal 
that nearly every little plot has MERER bloomlag, 
the mission becomes something more than a mere 
„charity.“ Its gifts are tokens of real sympathy for 
all who from sickness or other reasons are bronght 
to ite notice. Certainly this thoroughly beautful 
and beneficent idea deserves support, and cannot 
but have it from every one to whom it le pre- 
sented.—Springfleld Republican. 


ABSORBING REFORMS. 


We have observed with much Interest of late that 
Mr. Adler, and other radical leaders, lu a similar 
strain appeal to free religioniste and all moral teach- 
labor in the canse of reform, and give battle 
for the right, citing the example of Jesus and other 
gront reformers as worthy to be followed In strikin 

tows against thé’ wrongs ahd shats of to-day, 
they did against those of their day; while at the 
same time there are thoes who, acknowledging the 

atnesa of what has been done in the past, yet 
eny the existence at thie time of any great object 
of reform worthy the absorbing activities of philan- 
thropists. II this be true, why these azhortmions 
from earnest men? Let us see; and we will preface 
the brief examination with the words of a lady in 
California: “While Boston Is absorbed with phlloso- 
phy and literary and artlstle culture, OalHornia le 
discussing the great living and practical, questions 
of the day,—the new constitution, the Chinese, and 
capital and labor,“ etc. The latest sensation In the 
newepapers, of so-calléd iniquity, ls to the effect that 
a poor man who had no work and no means of sup» 
port for hie three little children (girle, we belleve) 
murdered them in the hope that they would thus go 
direct to heaven, whereas, If left on earth, he waw 
no hope for them above going to the bad, in the foot- 
steps of so many other destitute giris, 

A laboring man, the other day, expressed to us his 
earnest conviction that the question of labor and 
capital af present was of higher {mportance than 
that of slavery in the past, because the victimeé are 
more sensible of thelr degradation than were the 
blacks of the South, and the fact that want and 
aqualid poverty, from the dearth of employment, 
exist in this country side by elde with luxury, pam- 
pered indulgence, and waste, 

Another t and impertant question for discas- 
slon and reform ig the rearing of a higher, a holler, 
and more responsible paren One need only to 
walk, especially on Sunday, through certain streets 
of this city, where the squalid condition of countless 
numbers of little children 8 volames on the 
degradation of the parents, while the faces of those 
of a somewhat larger growth, reminding one of s 
beer-mug with a cigar or pipe for a Kandle, make one 
hopeless for the probable future. And again, — 
the better classes of people, — with all seriousness 
reverence be it s we question how many par- 
ents there are who have any higher Ideals than to 
make playthings and pretty things of thelr precious 
babes, as though they were mere dolle! This sub- 
ject, also, ia one of the difficult problems of the day 
and we dismiss it, seelng a gleam of sunshine an 
hope in the fact that so many earnest women are 
knocking for admission into the medical profession, 
and through whose kindly offices a change for the 
better may in time be effected. 

The temperance movement, so hedged about with 
selfishness, sensual indulgence and crime, degrada- 
tion and misery of avery gradation and form,—who 
can estimate ite impertance on the future destiny of 
mankind? Who can say that It is second In interest 
to the anti-slavery movement; that the poor de- 
graded victims of intemperance and thelr children 
are not doomed to a deeper slavery than the blacks 
of the South ever suffered? While 
differences, and that much of reform in these eases 
may be effected indiv dually, we still feel bat these 
are worthy objects for absorbing thought and activity 
by philanthroplists.—Jane Greene, in Commonwealth, 


ng the ' 


BLOATED BOSDHOLDERS. 


Political demagogues, with more brasa than brains, 
have for years loudly denonnced as “bloated bond- 
holders” all prudent men who have carefully saved 
a portion of their earnings, and invested the zame in 
government securities. It never has entered their 
thick heads that all bonds or other property had to 
be bought and paid for with poms ow we ask 
these orators to give us thelr views about the present 
scramble for government certificates by the tens of 
thousands off people” who throng the doors 
of nearly all the leading post-offices of the country. 
They have denounced the rich for buying bonde: 
now what will they say about the poor,—the men, 
women, and even children, who may now be prop- 
erly classed as “‘speculators’’ In government - 
ties? Three fourths of the sales of certificates, wo 
belleve, are made to the poor for speculative pnt- 
poses; Le., they are bought jo order to make money, 
to secure an immediate profit on the purchase. 

Our readers will understand that we don't con- 
demn those, rich or poor, who are now Investing 
money ln eums of from ten to one hundred 
in government certificates. They do right, whether 
they buy them to keep or to sell. It ls a safe busi- 
1 and it {a none of our business what the owners 
of these securities do with them. But let us hear 
no more bosh, in Congress or elsewhere, about 
bloated bondholders; for they include all classes. 
the rich and the poor. From one end of the nation 
to the other we now see the poor frantically flocking 
to the post-offices and other public places, and litar- 
ally fighting their way to the counters of the govern- 
ment agents, in order to get one or more these 
four-per-tent. certificates. We are glad to see these 
Bales to people in moderate circumstances. We are 
glad to ses the rich and the poor thus mesting to- 

er and competing with esch other in making 
vestments on equal terms. We balisve the course 
of the government in offering these certificates to the 
people directly is one of the shrewdest and wisest 
cial movements ever made. Indeed, we believe 

that hereafter all our government loans will be ne- 
Otlated with the people direct, and at the loweat 
figures known in any country on the globe. — San 

and Advocate. 


Poetry. 


[For Tae IAD Ex.] 
TRUE WORSHIP. 


BY LEWIS d. JANES, 


God spake, too, when the teacher sald; 
“Dato these little ones faithful be; 

Clothe them and give them their daily bread: 
Thus shalt thou minister unto me.“ 


Not by loud anthems {a He praised pest 
Whose Infinite life no mind oan ken, 

But by loving words and deeds, adaressed 
Here on earth to our fallowmen, 


What cares He for our names and creeds,— 
Athelst, Thelst, or Orthodox? 

Souls are judged by their dally deeds: 
Boing the deor of heaven unldoks. 


Not that heaven ln some dist ant star, 
Paved with gold, and with pearly gates, 
But heaven right here, where our fellows are 

Needing the blessing our love create. 


What dees He dare for your bended knees, 

Or the names you give to Him in your prayorn? 
Pray in true acts, for prayers like these 

Return in blesseduess unawares. 


Little will help tue craven fears,— 
The selfish stcivings our soals to save,— 
The plous pretence of prayers and tears 
That cover the character of the knave, 


One thing only endures the test, 
The perfect blessing of God secures; 
Always of two ways choose the baal: 
Thus the secret of heaven is yours. 


Uren KI 


Theugh you may never name His same, 
Or esek His heaven as the preachers do: 

Follow the Truth, and all the same 
Heaven will surely come to you. 


Then shall yo know that worship true 
Is not in posture, or prayer, or looks, 

Nor mumbling of creeds, as churchmen do, 
Nor “vain repetition” from sacred books, 


But who is a man, whole, sane, and true, 
Who serves his fellows in age and youth, 
Is one with Him and the sacred fow 
Who worship in spirit and in truth! 
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Seven Ethical Laws of Rationalism. 


Eationalism is recognition of the natural SOVEREIGNTY 
Ov Brason in all matters of belief and practice. It is 


mali: posad to Boversigniy of the Individual (Indi- 
Sualla toral moral. trrespensibuity, anarchy) and 105 the 
junism, moral 


zar: > m tanny, abso- 
cog botret ar belie 7 


722 it recognizer at the fame 
Concerns and the 1 
ni 
earns, reconciled overlay J. b in ti So OVA 
Marty 2 8 It is the — nage synthesis 85 
und law, the necessary con of progress an 

order. It lies ‘at the foundation of re nitions » 
for Individual 7 


i 
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Jor National 
tion of science, civilization, and Fraa Religien. It bas 
seven fundamental ethical Iawe—three of Individuality, 
three of Society, and one of Ultimate Jurisdiction. 


I. Law ef Individasl Rational Existence. 


Every mature rational being as the right aod duty to 
govern priam fh PE karo reason in all hia individual con- 
Sernr. ‘his is ciple of personal self-government, 
“private judgment,” — r individual reason. 


II. Law ef Individual Scif-Defence. 


Pit rational being has the ri mt, ty defend himself 
all encroachments upon his vidual self-govern- 
— This is the right of ann to aggression, 


III. Law of Individual Nem-Aggreseion. 


Eeti rational being hes the duty to refrain from en- 
ng upon the individual self-government of otbers, 
either by force or fraud. This is principle Umiting 
judgment,” 

IV. Law of Secial Rational Exisiouce. 


Society (or the community of all rational beings) has the 

F tself by its common reason in 

its common concerns, This ia the principle of republi- 
can self-government, or social reason. 


VV. Law ef Secial Self-Defouce. 


Boolety has the right to — wo itself against allfen- 
croscbments u Wel self. vernuient This is the 


right of revolution as 8 touts Mes ond of self-protec- 
tion as againat criminals—the right of holding aggressors 
responaible to social reason, 


VI. Law eof Secinl Non-Aggroesion. 


Society has the duty to maintain the three laws offindi- 
in fall vigor, and to refrain from riolating them. 
principle miting social reason. 


VII. Law of Ultimate Jurisdiction, 


vidual! 
This 16 


1. The “private jud — of the individual is the inal 
oppona in. in his in concerns. 
‘social ane of society ls the final appeal in 


ali its 5 conceraos, and also in cases of ultimate dile- 
ment between individuals. 

The *areial reason” of socle! 
particular case by the Consensus 
lass of cases: és., by the concurrent v: 
are fitted by general capacity and special knowledge to 
understand it best. If the competent are divided sha 
question romains open; if they are unanimous, it is decided 


ia represented in each 
the 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


About the middle of June I shall be obliged to 
aal] for the Azores, in order to accompany an invalid 
member of my family, and shal) probably be absent 
three months, During that time my friend, Mr. 
David H. Clark, will edit TRE INDEX. All literary 
communications should be addreased to him, and all 
business letters to Mr. H. P. Hyde, at this office. 
Letters addressed to me personally must remain un- 
opened till my return, Attention to these directions 
will save annoyance to correspondents. 


F. E. ABBOT. 
June 8, 1879, 


THE INDEX — 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE FREE BELIG- 
IOUS ASSOCIATION. 


The Report of the Proceedings of the late Annual 
Meeting of the Free Religions Association, printed 
in pamphlet form, ls now ready. It contains the 
essay by John W. Chadwick (with an abetract of 
the speeches thereon by Messrs. Savage, Tiffany, 
and Potter) on “Theological and Rational Ethics” ; 
the address by the new President of the Associa- 
tion, Feliz Adler, on The Practical Needs of Free 
Religion,” and briefer addresses on the same topic 
by F. E. Abbot, F. A. Hinckley, and C. D. B. Milla; 
together with the Reports of the Executive Commit- 
tee and Treasurer, and other proceedings of the bnal- 
ness meeting. Price, thirty cents; packages of five 
or more, twenty cents each. To be obtained at the 
office of the Free Religious Association, 231 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston; aleo at A, Williams & Co.'s book- 
store, Ww, J. Porrer, Sec'y, 


REQUISITIONS! 


It has been insisted that ratlonallsm in planning 
and entering upon the great constructive work before 
It, should first of all seek to understand itself. Its 
condition is at present, if we may be allowed still 
another simile for the purpose, much like that which 
is described in Genesis as the primitive one of phyel - 
cal things. It is very largely in a atate of chaos. It 
ie unquestionably illuminated with a light of which 
the past witnessed but little if any. Still darkness 
broods upon its face, which ia as yet, to no small ex- 
tent, without order or form. We have seen that 
certain things are essential to the fullest conservation 
of lis energy, {ts effectiveness and progress, These 
are s comprehensive unity; s more rigid application 
of reason to the diverse conceptions and theories that 
pass under ite name; and a moral standard which 
shall, in this particular at least, silence its opponents 
and command the general respect. If radicaliem 
cannot attain this, it may ss well »bandon the hope 
of becoming à grand, consolidated, preponderating 
movement. 

It must continues to be the receptacle of all sorta of 
crude vagaries and egolams and incoherent and lso- 
lated forms of iconoclasms, but cannot expect very 
much beyond this, The Church will still be, as It 
has been all along, master of the situation. 

The fundamental principles of radicalism which 
we have indicated will call Into requisition certain 
auxiliaries indispensable for the promotion of its 
general alms. Two or three of the more obvious of 
these were named, and dwelt upon at some length, 
by Prof. Felix Adler, in hie recent address before 
the Free Religious Association in Boston. They 
commend themselves so strongly to us, and are in 
such perfect accord with our views of the present 
demands of ratlonallem, that we will here refer to 
them, trusting thus to help emphasize their Impor- 
tance, and concentrate thonght and attention upon 
them. 

ist. Then we need a higher type of standard - bear- 
ara or teachers for our cause. We need those who 
can not only tear down but baild up as well; who 
have other powers, and in equal measure, beside 
those of denunciation; whose vision is of sufficient 
scope to discern not only that which should be dis- 
credited and ia, false, but that which is good and 
true and worthy to be preserved wherever it may be; 
persons who shall be able to see which are the larger 
and which the things of lesser account, and thus, 
Instead of consuming their energies upon unavailing 
pursuits and mere incidental and profitless isaues, 
give them to those which are of vital and primary 
importance, To possess such teachers, we muet seek 
those of high Intellectual training, who must be thor- 
oughly equipped and accredited for their work. 
Radicalism mast become more than a field for a 
free fight for those whose sole delight and ambition 
is in such exercise. It must call for those who 
will not be content to play upon the preposses- 
sions, prejudices, and aversions of others for selfish 
benefit; whose rationalism can present other claims 
for its merit and acceptance than its remoteness 
from ordinarily received opinions. This is a kind 
of rationalism necessarily more or leas inherent In 
the incipient and unsystematized stage of such a 
movement. Nor le it, crude and undisciplined 
though it be, altogether useless or devoid of honor, 
Nay, It is often associated with great nobleness of 
purpose and the very soul of heroism, But, though 
this must be admitted,—that good may come in some 
degres through such a mode of procedure in the 
transition to a new era,—the aggregate results are 
likely to prove, if not small, certainly inferior in qual - 
ity to what they ought for the force expended. But 
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the tlme comes when — a — if it is to go 
forward rather than exbauet itself and perish of its 
superabundant energy, demands other men and 
methods, 

Rationalism has reached euch a point in this coum- 
try at least, Ths time has come when scepticiem and 
infidelity—we use the terms without the sbhorrence 
or sense of their dire forebodings they sometimes 
awaken—are witnessed everywhere. They penetrate 
all systems, forms, and classes of society. There is 
scarcely a village or hamlet in the land that has not 
Its freethinker. People have lost or are rapidly los- 
ing faith in thelr teachers and the creeds in which 
their lives have been spent, even when they render 
an outward deference to them. They are longing for 
solutions to the great problems of life and duty which 
they do not supply. They want something more 
than simply to be shown the unressonablenese of the 
doctrines they have been accustomed to receive. This 
they see, to no small extent, clearly enough them- 
selvos. They want a new philosophy of life, a new 
religion, if we may call it by that name; not eriti- 
clam and dissent alone, or mere intellectual theoriz- 
ing. Thongb rationalism cannot discard these, but 
must ever retain them as conatitating one of its es- 
sential characteristics, they are things upon which no 
soul can wholly thrive or develop up to its best eatate. 
There lea yearning for that which is more compre- 
hensive and radical in ite trusst sense; for that 
which shall touch even deeper springs of being. more 
thoronghly quicken and appeal to the whole nature, 
bring into play and direct all ita parts to lofty purpose 
for the ennobling of the individual life, its perfection 
and culture, and the service of the race. 

But to procure persons who shall be sufficient for 
these things; to stand at the head of the new more- 
ment and perform such a work as that Indicated; 
able to combat with unanewerable logic and learning 
the falee theories of religion and philosophy, even on 
their strongest side, and to show their fallacy and 
the higher and better truth; able also to tellingly as- 
sail the false usages and customs and hoary wrongs 
of society, and lead the way to ita reconstruction on 
principles of justice and righteousness,—there will be 
needed facilities for the training and efficient equlp- 
ment of those who are to undertake these tasks supe- 
rior to any which now exist for a correspondent pur- 


8 other worda, we shall need schools in which they 
may be properly fitted for the successful prosecution 
of such a work. Those which exist, even the best 
endowed and most IIberal, fall to answer to ite Imper- 
ative requirements, They are all more or less com- 
mitted to and implicated in traditional conceptions 
and methods. They all exist for the propagation—in 
some less or greater degree—and support of car- 
tain foregone conclusions,—conclusions for the moet 
part which In the light of the more advanced knowl- 
edge and intelligence of to day are no longer tenable 
In the sense in which they are held. These schools, 
theological or divinity, called by whatsoever name 
they may be, are for the exclusive advancement of a 
single limited, Inadequate, and more or less absolate 
system of religion, and a single sect even of that 
system. To thie they are tethered, and are thereby 
Incapable of that inclusive expansiveness, freedom, 
breadth of sympathy, and force In practical directions 
which is necessary to enable them to evolve and rep- 
resent the religion of humanity. Rationallem needs, 
then, & school for the adequate preparation of those 
who are to be the exponents of ita principles and ap- 
plication of them to human calture and welfare,— 
the preachers and teachers of the new era. Such 
a school, if it were opened to-day, would not walt 
long for persons ready to enter It. There are many 
young men in our colleges and divinity schools, we 
believe, who would be eager to embrace the oppor- 
tunity, were it offered. The preacher’s vocation 
would assume a new attractivenesa and power, and 
the apathy, indifference, and disbelief which now 
possess in so large a degree the minds of men and 
women lu society would be displaced by =a strong 
and earnest falth In duty and truth. Its extrava- 
gance, sensualism, and sordid money-getting spirit 
would be diverted into channels of more self-satiafy- 
ing and worthy activity for the service of their day 
and generation. Inthe next number of THE INDEX 
we shall speak of still other equipments that are 
needed for the work of the rational movement. 


METHOD OR RESULTS? 


The question is sometimes asked whether the Free 
Religious Association stande for a method or for 
results; for a certaln mode of investigation In rellg- 
lous matters or for certaln concluslons concerning 
religious problems which that method may reach. 
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As usual in answering a Question, everything must 
here depend upon the meaning of the terms. If we 
were shut up to the alternative which the questior 
presents and could not say that the Association 
standa for both method and results, and were allowed 
no explanations, It would certainly be safer and more 
correct to say that it stands for a msthod,—for the 
method of absolute free inquiry In religion; for this 
is the one central and dominant principle of the 
Association,—that it applies the scientific method of 
impartial and unfettered reason to all religious prob- 
lems, having no assumptions of any suthoritative 
revelation to begin with, whether Christian, Hebrew, 
or any other, The Association alme to promote 
morality and philanthropy, or the practical part of 
pure religion; it strives to strengthen fellowship in 
the spirit of good aspirations and good efforts; but 
It has always distinctly and emphatically declared 
that no set of bellefs, whether called by the Christ- 
jan or any other name, should be a condition of 
membership, No scientific association has ever 
more stringently guarded the right of ita members 
freely to Investigate all questions, and to form thelr 
own opinions amenable only to reason. This, then, 
Is the special and distinguishing meaning of the 
Asscclation in the chletory of rellglon, —that it stands 
for the free and complete application of all the teats 
of reason to all the problems of religion; which is 
the eclentific method, precluding, of course, at the 
ontset, that the Association should be apecially 
Christian or defined by any other particular religious 
faith. 

Bat a method la useful because it leads to results. 
There le no special virtue ina method simply as a 
method. A method fe only s road, good because it 
leads somewhere, or because It serves some useful 
end. And the Free Rellglous Association would 
hardly haye been worth the forming If it had only 
been proposed that It should play with its method of 
free inquiry, and it had not been seriously believed 
that this method would in time most profoundly af- 
fect the creeds and organizations of the religious 
world. It was because those who formed the Asso- 
ciation saw that the method would accomplish this 
very ond that they thought it desirable to have the 
Associstion. As the scientific method has been 
fruitful of grand resulta in the domain of the physi- 
cal universe, giving us a new philosophy of {ts crea- 
tion and existence, so the same method will most 
certainly bring new light into the realm of religion, 
and reconstruct men’s ideas concerning ita origin, 
growth, and continuance, The method ls directly 
opposed to the old and still habitual ecclesiastical 
method applied to religion —that of supernatural 
anthority,—and it must bring correspondingly differ- 
ent results; namely, a clasa of beliefs that will in 
time come to be regarded as rational settled concla- 
sions concerning man's religious nature and history, 
answering in a sense to the settled conclusions of 
science concerning the physical world. It would 
not be difficult to state already some of these concla- 
sions, Im which there would be general agreement 
among persons who adopt and adhere to the method, 

Does the Free Religious Association then have a 
“creed” to propagate? By no means. For though 
It does stand for results as well gs a method, for the 
results which are the natural and necessary conse- 
quence of ite method,—nobody has any authority to 
formulate these resulta and impose them as bellefs 
upon others, Moreover, reasonably certain as these 
results may be, they are by the very conditions of 
the method that produced them always open to auch 
modification as may be caused by any new discovery 
of facts or more correct analysis and understanding 
of old facts. In this respect the Association stands 
precisely in the attitude of any scientific association, 
With all the differences that exist among aclentific 
men on problems not yet sattied, there are cortaln be- 
liefs accepted by all scientifc men as practically con- 
clusive. Yet no sclentifle body thinks of imposing 
these upon Its members or upon any other people 
any farther than enlightened reason itself imposes 
them, This lo a matter that ln the domain of scl- 
ence takes care of itself. So in the Free Religious 
movement, While the method that controls the 
movement doubtless tends to certain definite and 
positive results, cach individual in the movement 
will state and advocate these results in his own way, 
accountable only to the laws of human reason. 

And those people who still adhere to the old 
method of supernatural authority In religion have 
from the first bad an Instinctlve preeentiment that 
the Free Religiona Association adopted a method 
eo different from theirs that it must needs lead 
to different results from theirs; and hence, in 


spite of the efforts to secure = representation of 
them in the meetings and on the platform of the 
Association, they have with rare exceptions held 
aloof from it: while the Association from the 
outset has been necessarily officered by those who 
believe lu the new method and are willing to trust 
it for whatever results it may bring. That the 
method will not leave to the religions world the 
aame results that were entertained as convictions five 
centuries ago, is as clear as that within that time the 
progress of natural science has changed the beliefs of 
enlightened men concerning the physical world. 
w. J. P. 


A WORD FOE LIBERTY. 


There Is a class of men, constituting what Is called 
a learned profession, whose bread and butter depends 
on the slavery of the mind. To them, free soul 
are dangerous. I am speaking of the class, not of 
Its exceptional men. It is this class which makes it 
dangerous in this country to speak what one thinks, 
provided he thinks what this class of paupers does 
not approve. 

It la more than s hundred years since Benjamin 
Franklin sald 2 religion which does not support itself 
ia not worth having. That ls a self-evident truth. 
Yet by exemption of church property from taxation, 
religion is really dependent on the State in 1879, 
And this great omnipresent pauper, having by false 
pretences procured of the politicians a law against 
libarty, is now holding in prison a perfectly innocent 
man!—is remonstrating with the President against 
hla liberation Í 

What is the crime of D. M. Bennett, editor of the 
Truth Seeker f All that la alleged against him as a 
crime, and for which he bas been sentenced to thir- 
teen months in the Albany Panitentlary, is that he 
malled a copy of a small pamphlet alleged to be ob- 
scene and indecent, and on that account unmallable 
by the law aforesaid. Now the pamphlet ia one 
which ls possessed, sold, and given away openly, 
under State and municipal laws against obscenity 
which are sufficiently stringent. In Massachusetts, 
where the author of this so-called criminal pamphlet 
lives, no prosecuting officer can be found fool enough 
to meddle with him or any one who buys or keeps 
his pamphlet, for the plain reason that his pamphlet 
cannot be proved obscene without proving the Bible 
and hundreds of other books in common use 
equally so. 

The simple truth is, that neither the book, nor the 
malling of the book, is criminal in the light of any- 
thing which deserves to be called law. The crime 
ie all in the imprisonment of a man for the exercise 
of that mental liberty which is the very thing moat 
sacredly guarded by the Constitution of the United 
States. He openly defled a law, which, as It la in- 
terpreted by hie jadges, is a most dangerous and 
criminal violation of the Constitution. All the more 
honor to bim. Of course he did it at his peril. All 
the more shame to usif we allow an innocent man 
who defies a bad and Infamous law to suffer harm in 
our behalf. I would not have dared to defy that 
law 2s he did, any more than I would selze a rattle- 
snake by the tall. That “Society for the Suappres- 
slon of Vice” of which the vicious Comstock is the 
agent is itself the tool of a pauper priesthood In im- 
minent peril of having to starve or earn its living 
by honest labor, on account of the spread of mod 
ern Infidelity,” It would be glad to “stamp out“ 
the Truth Seeker, THE INDEX, and all such organs 
of freethought, but has no law for it es yet. What 
It cannot do directly it le trying to do Indirectly, by 
enticing into its venomous trap every freethinker 
whose pluck exceeds his discretion. In the name of 
Liberty, ls pluck a crime? 

I don’t ask the President to pardon, but to liberate, 
Bennett, It is really impossible to pardon an inno- 
cent man, The President has some reason to ask 
pardon for allowing him to be prosecuted. His 
judges surely should ask pardon for thelr outrageous 
rulings, A republican congress should ask pardon 
for enacting a law, which, even If not unconstita- 
tional itself, was aure to be used unconstitutionally. 
The leading politicians In Congress had better selze 
the earliest opportunity to secure the Liberation of 
the innocent man, for that political party which 
sides with the remonstrants against it is destined to 
aink where no resurrection will ever greet it. Lib- 
erty of muscle has been achieved, and Liberty of soul 
is the next thing in order, E. W. 

[It seems to us that Mr. Wright present a dis- 
torted view of the eubject of his communication. 
There are facts on both sides of the controversy 
that should qualify his judgment in respect to it, 


with which he has no acqusintanrs or fails to take 
Into scconnt. Of one thing we feel quite sure: while 
we do not approve all of Anthony Comstock’s ways 
any more than we do of D. M. Bennett's, he is doing 
very largely a most desirable work, for which Mr. 
Wright and all of us owe him most hearty thanks. 
But, spart from this, it appears to us the subject 
has been amply discussed already. Mr. Bennett ls 
not of the kind that suffer In silence, 

Furthermore, unless our impressions greatly mis- 
lead us, the reader of Tur INDEX long ago had 
heard all they care to upon the subject. It ls one on 
which the radicale of the country are hopelessly dil- 
vided. Had better counsels prevalled, It might have 
been otherwise, They would have been a unit in 
respect to it, and the evils of which Mr. Wright now 
complains, so far aa they are real, would have been 
swept away before the resistless force of a common 
sentiment of justice swelled by thousands beyond 
the radical ranks, 

But the opportunity was recklessly sacrificed. In- 
competent and unworthy persons were suffered to 
push themselves to the front; among whom some 
had cherished a remorseless spite against Mr. Abbot 
for years, and eaw in the occasion a chance to humil- 
iate him, as they thought, and strike at what they 
knew to be dearer than his life. Vindictiveness, 
wrong-headedness, and selfishness prevailed; and be- 
hold the consequence! It is a deplorable spectacle, 
The Injury which has thus been wrought to radical- 
lem ls immense. For Mr. Wright, personally, we 
have the highest esteem; but we think his Ane sym- 
pathles and sense of equity have been imposed upon. 
His antecedents, years, and relation to Taz INDEX 
as one of its stockholders, editorial contributors, 
firm and faithful friends in dark hours of Its ex- 
perience, entitle him to a consideration that does 
not belong to any ordinary writer for ite columns. 
Stili we think if he would let the subject which le 
so distasteful to many, and whose very discussion 
we believe to be vitiating in ita influence, rest for 
the present, and give his bright and always interest- 
ing pen to other themes for tha few weeks that re- 


maln of our editorial care of the paper, it would be 


better for the general cause, which we doubt not he 
has as much at heart as ourrelves.— E.] 


Mock DEPENDS upon the point of view we occupy 
in looking at things. Mr. Beecher, In commenting 
upon the address of Col. Ingersoll over the grave of 
his brother, pronounced the case exceptionally mel- 
ancholy, because Mr. Ingersoll had no stronger faith 
In an hereafter. Death is always an event of great 
sadness, more especially when it tears two hearts 
apart that have tenderly loved each other. But we 
have yet to be convinced that thoes who make great 
profession of faith In immortallty are any more rec- 
oncilable to such separations than those who are 
destitute of it. We have pet to be convinced that 
they are any more serene, heroic, or submissive 
under the {ile of human existence. Here is an 
example that bears upon the point, It la taken 
from a biographical sketch of the late Prof. Ollf- 
ford: Far be it from me, as it was far from bim, 
to grudge to any man or woman the hope or comfort 
that may be found iu sincere expectation of æ better 
life to come. But let this be set down and remem- 
bared, plainly and openly, for the instruction and re- 
bake of those who fancy that their dogmas have a 
monopoly of happiness, and will not face the fact 
that there are true men—ay, and women—to whom 
the dignity of manhood and the fellowship of this 
life, undazzled by the magic of any revelation, un- 
holpen of any promises holding out aught as higher 
or more enduring than the fruition of human love 
and the fulfilment of human duties, are sufficient to 
bear the welght of both life and death: Here waa a 
man who utterly dismissed from ble thonghts, as 
being unprofitable or worse, all speculations on a 
future unseen world; a man to whom Ilte was holy 
and precious, a thing not to be despised, but to be 
used with joyfulness; a soul fall of life and light, 
ever longing for activity, ever connting what was 
achieved sa not worthy to be reckoned in comparison 
of what was left to do, Ald this le the witness of 
his ending, that as never man loved life more, so 
never man feared death lees, He fulfilled well and 
truly that great saying of Spinoza, often in his mind 
and on his lips: ‘Homo Uber de nulla re minus quam 
de marte cogitat.. ` 


FRED TO CHUM: “I dreamt abont ge last Oe 
Bob.” Bob: I hope It waa pleasant. * 
yen; very pleasant while it lasted. I hoes that 

u paid the ten dollars you owe me. Harvard 
poon. 
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PERSONAL ITEMS. 


Mns. LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON Is recelying è 
great deal of attention ln England. 

Mise BAZAR BREENHARDT, the great metros, ie ex- 
pected im thie country in November. 

Mn. E. P. WHIPPLE, the essayist, and wife, are 
summering at the Bass Rock House, Gloucester. 

ERNEST LONGFELLOW, the artist, son of the poet, 
is expected home from Europe shortly, after a t 
years’ absence. 

SECRETARY SHERMAN 
Longfellow last Tuesday. He also made a cal! at the 
residence of Dr. Holmes. 

MR. GLADSTONE has been making a vigorons plea 
for p greater attention to the study of natural history 
in the schools of England. 

Pror, Gere, the eminent Scotch geologist, la to 
deliver a course of lectures next winter before the 
Lowell Institute of thie city. 

Vioron Hueo thinks it is far better to be ff 
years old than forty. ‘‘Fifty,” he saya, de the you 
of old age, while forty is the old age of youth.“ 

Miss Jucter Corson has opened a summer school 
for instruction In cooking, at Washington, Mrs. Hayes, 
Mre. Evarts, and other ladies of distinction are among 
her pupile. 

Paor. Lewis B. Munnor, a distinguished teacher of 
elocation and Dean of the Boston University School 
of Oratory, who recently died at Dublin, N. H., is re 
ported to have been a Spiritualist, 


Pror, R. A. PROCTOR contemplates another lectur- 
lng tour in this country the coming season. Instead 
of confining bis lectures, as when here before, to the 
Northern States, he will visit the South and Canada. 

Gites B. STEBBING, who spoke at Coamlan Hall, 
Florence, Sunday, July 20, was in the city last week, 
and spent a day at Mr. Alcott’s School of Philosophy. 
Mr. Stebbins was on his way io the Spirituallet camp- 
meeting at Onset Bay, to fill an engagement to speak 

ere. 


ald a visit to the poet 


MR. FREDERIC A, Hinckury, of the Free Relig- 
ions Society of Providence, le prepared to accept in- 
vitations to speak for any Sunday in Angust, and for 
the firat and second Sundays in September. He may 
be addressed at Midland Strest, Dorchester Station, 
Boston, until the 15th of September, when he re- 
sumes his work at Providence. 

Mn. Jonn TREVOR, who haa been porcing a 
course of study In the Theological School of Mead- 
ville, Pa., chooses to work in behalf of Free Religion 
rather than Liberal Chris „ He has drawn up 
an excellent statement of “Principles” for the foun- 
dation of Independent societies. At present, Mr. 
Trevor is initiating such an enterprise at West 
Chester, Pa. 


PROBABLY the oldest teacher in the world, says 
Nature, is the venerable M, Chevreul. This eminent 
chemist, who la about ninety yesra of age, has been 
advertised as lecturer on chemistry in the Paris Mu- 
eum. The first part of bis lectures will be devoted 
to the sub, of contrast of colors. M. Chevreul en- 
Joys excellent health and exhibita admirable bodily 
es well as mental activity, 

CoL. Hicetnson thinks that justice has not been 
done to Thorrau. Too much emphasis bas been 
placed on his eccentricities, He says that as a 
companion he was essentially sincere, wholesome, 
and r Though more or less a humorist, 
nursing his own whims, and capable of * tire- 
aome when they came uppermost, he was easily led 
away from them to the vast domain of literature and 
Nature, and then poured forth endless streams of the 
most interesting talk, His home life was thoroughly 
affectionate and faithful; he never made his whime 
an excupe for mere selfishness, His life-long cellbacy, 
the Colonel , was due to the noblest unselfishness, 
an early and lofty self-abnegation towarde his own 
brother, whose love had en the same direction 
with his own, 


TreneuEnt Houses WITHOUT Winpows.—Oh, I 
know just how it feels. Haven't I been through it 
all? Noair. The sun never gets in. Why, in that 
very house there are thirty-two dark rooms never 
get a breath except from the ones they open into. 

on sleep in one once, even when you're used to It, 
and there’s a band round your head when you wake 
up ae if you had an iron cap screwed on, and. a sink- 
ing and craving at gonr stomach. You don't want 
to eat, There's nothing answers lt but whiskey; and 
with the smell of that you forget the other smells. 
You do with less food aftera gis»a of that. Dark- 
ness means the devil’s own deeds, Ah, I couldn't 
tell you what sights I’ve seen, I think sometimes 
how is it that God himself does not turn sick and 
eweep It all away. Men, women, and children, and 
leas sense than beasts, You see, packed In that 
way it’s eazy enough to get in m hundred and eighty 
or even two hundred. They do not need to beso 
packed, but they get not to care. There are empty 
rooms now up these side streets, but they want the 
excitement of hearing what all have to tell, and most 
of them drink too hard to have money left for any- 
thing but their own plank or two ona floor. When 
it comes to such a pass, I aay the only way left Is clean 
destraction.— Afternoon for May. 


THE OTHER DAY some Congregational ministers in 
New Haven discussed the question, How to secure 
a higher tone of morality and business integrity in 
the churches.” In the course of the discussion, Dr. 
Bacon epoke of a deacon of whom one remarked, 
“Godward he is well enough, but manward he isa 
little risky.” 


Communications. 
PASSING THOUGHTS. 


The Implanted social lostinct dose not always 
wisely choose. Every individual must have recourse 
to an inner power, a firm-supporting life within, to 
modulate outward attractions. ther love, nor 
fear, nor pity, must override the menitions of the 
sustaining selfhood. To serve, one needs firat to be. 
But the recognition of this fact mast not lead to its 
mechanical observance. Too much method la vyl- 
cions and ends in dismdter. Like Ward's eoldiers 
who stood so straight they fell backwards, we may 
miss our alm by overd Let it remains true 
that to give ny, must have. ere can be no society 
without individuals; and if truly social, we first are 
religions. Home: ite ie santification and prepara- 
tion, a consecration of the Individual gift, to be 
strongly grasped and serenely held, nor parted with 
in conceding demands to enlist in benevolent or 
sir am erg raids. on the world’s ignorance or 

8; for every euch sutrender ls. suicidal,—a 
narrowing of vision and spolllng of temper, antl 
— t so in rage for the glory of the god or 
trut ey worship, they hesitate at no persecution 
or sacrifice of any foe that stands in thelr way. ’T'ls 
the language of all the secta or organized bodies for 
the Renal of special doctrines: Take the dose, or 
be“ —In some way more or less damaging— 

“damned,” It is not that the people of a particular 
order are pecullar and different from mankind gen- 
erally. o are all alike. In proportion to the 
power over others we wield we become bi prop- 
ators of the views“ of our order and blind to all 
olaa, We think when we n that it ia easy enough 
to keep broad and liberal.” But the hell of perse- 
cution has always been paved. with these good 
intentions, Either by our “revelation” or our 
"logic we establish the truth and the right, and 
then, holding the power to coerce, how easy It Is to 
believe that society is not safe unless we, in some 
fashion or other, exact conformity! There Is an 
illusion about it, We all share it; the old experience 
never convincing the younger generation, which le 
always sure it can perform the Impossible if only ita 
heart le right, There ia protest, a shout for liberty, 
and then, an urgent demand for ongap|zation.” 
So runs history from the beginning. People reason 
thu»: “We have protested, we have left the old 
zation where liberty was slain. But odr atti- 
tuda le negative; we exert no lufluenes in public 
„affairs. The great world is lying all about us and 
waiting for precisely the very idea we have got. If 
we could only put it forth with power! ut as 
individuals we amount to little. Tla the show bf 
numbers and the sinewa of war we need. Yet here 
we stand and don't even know one another. Surely 
in union there fa strength. All the reat of the world 
combines: why shouldn’t we? Drops of water maké 
the ocean, and what a power is it! Grains of sand 
cohering fashion the globe itself: now If we can 
only come together and act as one force, we can re- 
make the world! Have we no mission? Shall we 
stand idle, apart, and powerless, glaring impotently 
at each other? No! a thousand times no! Let us 
be up and doing,— 


“With a heart for any fate.“ 


The ñinta strike fire, the couflagration spreads, 
and lo! a new ‘‘association,’’ ect, of what not, le 
competing for the dominance of ite “truth and right- 
eousness”’ on the same old, old field of battle. en 
people begin to feel that they are "doing some - 
thing, and are somobody. As Individuals they 
were without force; but, attached to “‘conetitation 
and by-laws,” facing the world in rows, they begin 
to put on thelr might, and to look, it must be con- 
fessed, quite formidable. To the outer man they 
may In tratha prove a terror; and uadoubtedly they 
serve to hold things up sad together that would else 
tumble off the earth's edge. 

But all this does not count as spiritual power, as 
religious vitality. No amount of coming to er, 
no massing of numbers or imposing display of 
creed, however rational, aver quickened a latent soul, 
That lo not awakened or taught by the overpowering 
or the enchantment of the senses. You will see the 
pamons converted thus from one sect to another 
remain qulte the same. They are followers after 
and believers In something that is not in themselves. 
They smar one god for another, but you would not 
know it if they did not make the proclamation. 
Who are 1 Pei it m re not; 145 
say you are t, Un or Fres Raligioniet, 
‘Au, that is clear; they know now where to place 
you. They have got you labelled, photographed, 
and can hang yon away and give themselves no fur- 
ther concern; but whether in rogue or saint gallery 
11 Unless you belong to some religious body 
(other than your own), you are sup) to be 
“nothing,” religlously speaking. How often one 
hears the remark after all the sects have been remem- 
bered, and the individual in ted is not of the 
persuasion of any of them, Then you don’t belleve 
in anything. I should think you would want to be- 
lieve in something.” This isthe talk of ignorance, 
and there (è a great deal of it. The only way is to 
wink at it and go quietly along. One thing, as I 
sald: you will nat mend matters by joining church 
or sect, by subscribing to a few “points,” like the 
Calvinistic“‘five” or more, as the wit of your leaders 
may spin them. The vicious will may strengthen, 
the dogged, stolid understanding increase; bat from 
your soul the bloom will depart, and the freshness 
and inspiration of your presence, the Invigoratlon of 

al encounter, will be known no more, Prosy 
and jaded with your commonplace doctrines, you 


and your fellow members“ will turn the life out of 
everything. Instead of society, you-will pes horde 
of people whose pride and justification it fa that they 
all belteve alike: that, not absolutely by the neces- 
sities of their belng,—for then the {dea of formal 
Written ligatures and endless doctrinal affirmations 
would not arise. They would flow r in the 
true life; flow indeed, na water, though they never 
met. And if they met, as we say when outwardly 
we approach one another, it would need no label of 
sect or fraternity to serve for introduction. We 
know our own the world over, and are known by 
them. Nature attends to that: why need we be so 
anxious, and waste our hours trying to agree, or 
seeking a unity of spirit? Agreement already er- 
* or for your pressing need there je none. And 
\if the spirit is not manifest, Rou cannot by organized 
pumping manufacture it, The realities will assert 
themselves if we do not come strutting in with our 
selemn-vieaged penny wisdom, They will not grind 
at our machine. They resemt the Inzult and scout 
our lack of faith, 

The realities, however, never fall In some sort do- 
ing thelr work. We may fall to see thelr achieve- 
ments, to explore and map and describe their king- 
dom that is ever coming without observation.” 
That is the only fallure worth speaking of,—a failure 
not pleasant for our own reflection, nor profitable to 
our neighbors. The remedy le, not à new organiza- 
tpm but thë opening of new eyes to our faith in ideas 
about which we | agen yet belleve in 80 littla. To my 
mind, this faith ls not shown by zealous interference, 
Ideas are winged and have a life of their own. 
Leavé them to thelr own course and flight. Natural 
carriér-doves, they know their trip and they will not 
return to you void. The best service they can de- 
mand la your homage and your trast, Harness them 
with bit and rein to your new sect, and compel them 
to cart you or it whithersoever they go, and you and 
all concerned must come to grief. 

The best institution is the individual, All else is 
make-believe, temporary habitation, sham instltu- 
tion, whioh winde aud rata destroy. 

I bear tis sald individualiom has failed. I don’t 
care about the fam, but rest assured that when it be- 
comes true that the individual can no more be a suc- 
cess, society will end ingloriously then and there. 
Without the individual, society le a mush or a war. 
Instead of being passed, the day of the Individaal has 
but just begun. It ie where the individual ie most 
respected that the social welfare most abounds. In- 
dividual means each and all. Some daaume to think 
that it means each for himself and all. Thet 
might be called a salf-ism, and beso in s vulgar and 
very idiotic way; but the individualist proper, and the 
only Individualiatic philosophy I know anything 
about, declute# one's neighbor an itidividhal to be 

as himself. 


he other and oppoalte philosophy deliberately 
a the right to sacrifice one Individual or more 
or the good of the rest. It does whatever it thinks 
best for the welfare of the greatest number. It Is 
utilitarian and I should aay godless and morallese, 
too, save as it may shape what It calls a moral code 
out of Its limited experience. This Is the old fal 
In the name of the universal, sacrificing the individ- 
ual. Numbers and t make the right. 

Against this, individualism protests. It msserts 
that wherever che individual is represented the race 
is represented, because all are seen there in the ons 
type; not the greater number, not white or black, 
not male or female, Jew or Greek, Saxon or Chinese, 
bat the whole. For these many millions are so many 
individuala. And when they as individuals, associate 
or singly, respect Individuals, civilization and the 
social well-being ate accomplished. 

Let it be understood that these who de not respect 
the rights and tho prosperity of thelr fellows are not 
Individuallsts, but seffiste. 

The morale of society ls not made ontright by 
those who deem themselves wisest. It is nota 
matter of opinion, nor the result of certaln able man’s 
logic. All are bound to be able men in a matter they 
are by necessity compelled to decide, If they take 
the Ales of others, they must be able to say who 
those wisest others are. Where thé individual can 
form no conviction, he must as he dan. drift 
and take pot luck,“ as the saying is. Bat, if he 
reach a conviction, he must abide by it, let all other 
individuals take other paths, He need not be wil- 
ful and raeh: be can rest on hia judgments till he 
finds that they abide. He may or ma; 

ncy” for his action; but in the end he cannot be 
N to klè Gon JUNONE iS and remain a man, let the 
world laugh, weep, or damn, 

As s practical matter, it is the lack of thie indlvid- 
ual reasoning, judging, that keeps people apart and 
In disagreement on those things where agreement is 
Important. To develop mutual understandlug and 


harmonious action, we must © the private 
judgment. That is the world’s e aaoo: LAN 
8 80 


eople thinking tends to practical unltles. 
— the god within us, and in whom we all— 
good, bad, and indifferent—dwell, le One. 

Private judgmeet le nething more nor less than 
each one judging what thie god means, what Nature 
means, what life means. To assert that it is a 
divorce from the law of life written ln human nature 
ls absurd. There is no divorces, bat, on the contrary, 
u bolemn duty. Tis for osch to discover what the 
law is, in order intelligently to give It heot. irii 


—ꝗꝛa—IU ü—Pvd oo 
THE GENESIS OF ETHICS—COLLOQUSALLY 
CANVASSED, 


Old School Philosopher.—Tat! tat! man, don’t tell 
* there's no such thing as univyersal, absolute mo- 
rality; that morality ls nothing but what each com- 
munity, for itself, makes it. The idea’s preposter- 
ous, Two communities may differ never sò far from 
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THE INDEX ima 


To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion: 

To foster a nobler epirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual; 

To snbstitute knowledge for ignorance, rich 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for oreed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, humanitarianism 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes. 

In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig 
ton shall take the place of dogmatism and 
eoclesiasticiam throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
public activities, 


In addition to its general objects, the prac- 
tical object to which THE INDEX Is special 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTEY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more completes and oon- 
sistent secularization of the political and eg. 
ucational institutions of the United State. 
The Church must give place to the Repablic 
in the affections of the people. The last 
vestiges of soclesiastical contro] must de 
wiped ont of the Constitutions and Statue 
of the several States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Conatitution, 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make a united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organise 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who belle ves in this movement 
give it direct ald by helping to in orenze tbr 
ciroulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 

The publication of a valuable leading pe 
per or casay of a thoughtful! character, In 
each issue, will continue to be one of ths 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will con- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known om 
ment writers who have already doneso much 
to give to THE INDEX Its present high 
position. Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracts from value 
dle books and periodicals, and miscellancous 
articles, will also be published; and auch 
improvements wil] be made from time to 
time as olroumstanceés shall render possible. 


AGENTS. 
Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 


in every city and town throughout the conn- 
try. The moat liberal terma are offered, 


TERMS. 

Tho price of THE INDEX is Three Dol- 
lars à yoar, payable in advance; and 2 
cents postage for the year; and at the 
game rate for shorter pertods, All remit- 
tances of money must de at the sender's risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let 
ter, or post-office money order. The name. 
with address In full, must be accompanied 
with the money in each case. 


Address THE INDEX, 
No. 331 Washington Street, Boston. 
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The Tan ive oe e s0] OBA, f „ „ mpe a] 
nila ‘World, Fart Fire ee 
BUCKLE (HEMEY THOMAS). History of 
Seotland. New edition of the entire J. 
work, with a complete index, Jvols...... . 00 — a 
UARLYLE’S Works, Obeap edition, Oom- | HAWTHORNE A — Nino vols 7 
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‘Naraura eg By Walter Bagshot, 1.40 
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PROCTOR (EI 4.) è 
than Ours: the of Worlds etad- 
ander the tof Recent Belen! 100 
tor Leisure Hours. A 
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ADDRESS ' 


THE INDEX, 


232 Washtugton Sti, Boston: 


i 


872 


COUNTRY BOARD. 


A rare opportunity is offered to an elderly 
person, for a and — — dome, In 
A very small y, at Florence, Ér- 


e moderate. address W. B. B. E. Box 184, 
„Nass. 


WEST NEWTON ENGLISH 
AND CLASSIO4AL SOHOOL, 277TH YEAR. 
4 family and day school for both sexes. 
Boys and girls fitted for Harvard, Smith's, 
or other eges, and for Scientific Schools; 
also for teaching, business, and home life. 
sa ils distribaced in four familles. Board 

tultion from $350 to ‘or Circular 
8 — NATA'L T. ALL | West Newton, 

asa. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY—Pricr 
TWOPENOE. 


THE SECULAR REVIEW, 


EDITED BY CHARLES WATTS. 


The SECULAR REVIEW u the jeating 
‘organ of Secularism, and each week has 
Bpecial Articles on Theological, Social, gel- 
entific, and Political Bubjects. Ita distino- 
uve features are — advocacy of Construc- 

ive Secularism, and the ion of 
— information on all questions which 

affect the welfare of the people. Letters 
are inserted in its “OPAN Coroa” from all 
who are courteous in the exp: ression of their 
; while a special department is allotted 


VIEW comprise the principal advocates of 
„ including ite founder, G. J. 
olycake. 


OmaRLes Wartres, Publisher, 
M Fleet Street, London, R. o. 


ANTIOCH COLLEGE, 
YELLOW SPRINGS, 
GREENE COUNTY, on, 


—.— a both bgp J arene, h —— 
repara’ and collegia experi- 
Peed Faculty ot of five profedsors in in Ancient 


and Modern Tange — — the 
Natural and the 8cien History, and 
Literature. Spoolal attention gi m to youog 


men fitting for Harvard or Yale in a three- 
course, The college is Jocated in a 
atifal and bealthful age, is provided 
with all necessary build and a pparatag, 
and affords, as an additional indi in Belles 
to all parents, belfeving in Reason in Re 
jon, student liberal preaching in its BH 
for’ nta desiring to attend. Total ex- 
pesse for the year, 6150 to . Address, 
‘or Catalogues or further information, R. 0. 
1 ramdeni Yellow Springs, or Rev. 
N.P Ameriosn Unitarian Associs- 
tion — e boaton. 


1846. 


EETABLISHED 


LADIS and GENTLEMEN, |, 
23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


BOOMS to LET by the DAY OR WEEE. 


TAE 
Popular Science Monthly. 


CONDUCTED BY 


E. L. and W. J. YOUMANS. 


Containing Instructivo and Interestin 
ticles and abstracts of articles, origin 
lected, and Illustrated, from the of ‘the 
leading acientific men ‘of differen 
accounts of Important scientific discoveries! 
the ication of science to the practical 
arta; latest views put forth concérnin, 
eather E by savants of the bigheet 
autho: 

Tt % an instructive and valuable monthly, 
fa continually increasing 


THs POPULAR rat MomTaty ia now a 
octavo or 128 


7 with the issus Jor 
„ It is handsomely printed on 
Ly 2 when necessary further 

Ideas of the writer, fully illus- 


TsExs: Five dollars per annum; or, ifty 
centa per number. 

A Club of five will be zent to any address 
for $29.00 per annum, 

TEE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY and Ar- 
PLETORS' ave 8. oh ether, 87.00 per an- 


num (full price 
k 8 May and November ot 


The volumes 
esch year. 


8 may begin at time, 
We will be glad to send our Periodical Cat- 


ne e 2 00., Pua — 


861 Broadway, New York 


THE INDEX -JULY 31, 1879. 


— 


A CHEAP OFFER. 


4 COMPLETE BET of — TRACTS, 
trom No. to 15 inclusive, will be mailed to 
any address on the prepayment of 80 CENTS, 

Address 


IN ENGLAND. 


INDEX will be forwarded free 
art of the United 


ul 
tional F. O. Order myable to Francis Blling- 
wood Abbo * 
Address THE INDEX, 
281 Washington Street, Boston, U.. A. 


M. J, 8AVAGE'’S NEW NOVEL, 
Bluffton, 


Describing in à very interesting way the 
processes of mental evolution by which 3 
young Orthodox minister becomes radical. 
Imo. Price §1.50. 

Also, by the same author, 


The Religion of Evolution: 


“An exposition of religion in the light of 
the moat advanoed sclence. A brave and 
reverent thinker.“ London Ingutrer. Price 
$1.0, Address THE INDEX, 251 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston. 


NORTHERN LITERATURE 
AND ART ROOMS 


—. immediately be opened in Boston b; 
Marie A. Brown, for the Res 
5155 due prominence to the 
roductions of * Norway, Nu. 
d. Aud Denmark, com og the liter- 
rung - Rngiish —— and original. 
Mustrated 5 — Tir e. 
traits, and p 
most Seien 
“Rooms” 
polntments,an . resort for 
PTak people and 2 
* may become an international af- 
fair, Miaa Brown invites all Americans and 
Scandinavians who are interested im the en- 
pak grt „aud wish it success, to aid her of- 
Pl subscribing the ulsite fund. 
One thousand persons are dee who will 
oach subscribe $10.00, for which Nadeschda, 
= pott by Stipes: and a full set of The 
Sagan's Stories, historical novels by 
Topelius, and published a 
* return, ss they are 


MARIE A . 
P.O Box 900, Boron, Miss 


RADICAL LIBERAL LECT- 


By B. F. Underwood, 


FOR THE FALL ayy Worren or 1878-9, 


* 


aa translated 
Wil be p sont them in 


1. The Theory of Evolution. 

2. Darwinism Defined and Defended. 
& The Philosophy of Herbert Spencer. 

4 The Genosis and Nature of Religion. 

6, Modern Scientific Materiallam. 


6. * Selection verw Design in Nat- 
1. 4 Hour with German Think 
Light of and instinct, Views * ea 
ern 
9. The and Cons of a 8 Life. 


10, Is there a Personal Intelligent Deity? 


1, The Demands of Liberalism Pertaining 

1 1 1 State * eirean to v 
onogamio Marriage versus agaries 
Of Free Love. 

18. Woman: ane Past and Present; Her 
T 

14. Bo wood Serves Their Causes and 

„ The Straggies — nad Triumphs of Free- 

thought in Europe and America. 

16. Issues er the A; 

17. Buddha and Buddhism, 

18. Ancient Egypt: Its Laws, Customs and 


on. 
19. The oh n Its Oauses and 


S Soronia, 
and other n 

of Materialism viawed; F 

N. Paine the Pioneer of Fresthought in 
America. 


the Question, “If 
tianity, What?” 

N. Ohristianity: To what —— Aaa it 
— or Hindered Otvillzation ? 

D. Jesu r 

u 

. A True Man Better than à True Christian. 

udaum and Outgrowths 


N. J of 
Protristent Heathenisin. 


28, Bolence versus the Bible. 
29. The and History of the Bible. 


(From one to six lectures, 
80. a Gospels Unhistoriosl and Un- 
S “Examined, for the Pivinity of the Bible 
ar Assumptions Regarding th 
ble and Christ R 
8. mn e F od by the Facta 
u. opolan C Objections to Liberalism Con- 
For terms, eto., address 


B. F. UNDERWOOD, 
THORNDIER, Mans, 


FBEE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


Bend to Office at l Washington Rt., Boston, Mass. 
TRAOTS, 


I. r oy OmURON Puorzery, 
James Parton. pei on ota.; 
uns hundred, 51.50. 

II. Tay BIAS, by John Weiss. 


III. 1 o RN, by T. W. 
Higginson. arged edition. 


TRAYSCESDENTALION, bya Theodore Par- 
ker. Never before published. 


tor 


IV. 


Parts: 1. Sunda: 
Ob 


Noa. II., III., IV., v., VI., 10 ota. each; ten 
Tor 68 ows. ; one hundred, $3. 


aaa ag ah my by W. J. Potter, 
6 ot. Gen f 10 ots. ; one hundred, 


oF TEE 
Maares for 1873, 8. Ta, . "and 
N, five ots. each; 1878, forty cte. 


FRxEDOM AND FELLOWSHIF IF RELIGION, 
B volume of essaya and addresses repre- 
senting the F. R. A. platform. 61-80. 


ITNTERESTING 


NEW BOOKS 
For Radical Thinkers, 


yh ay ot Arat 


* 1 — Professor at 
71 popular — of the “Dutch 


of 
Moses; Judges, 
e 


WHAT IS THE BIBLE? 1 
land. An attempt te answer 


the light of the acholarshi 
most reverent catholi: 
Price 61.00, 


THE IE RELIGION OF ISRAEL., From the 
“Ite purpose is to 

a faithful an soourate acconnt of the 
odern research into eariy d dovel- 
religion.” 282 


ORTDI A 

e beet an- 

* an aires 
285 


5 pages. 


A MODERN 2 TONG i Subjects: The 
Boul and a 


ture melito; — , 
5 


Man, Woman, and 
rao)i (his latest 

Price $1.50. Also, E 
. 253 pages. 


TEE © CREED or CERN B: Us 
m contrasted wi ts Superstrurt- 
sag oy’ 775 2 Grog, aot author of the 
wm * Complete 
S with Aa notin C at- 
na, $1.04. 


One of the classics of Liberaliam, 


HIS * oF n JN W ENG- 


edition, 7 — Imo. Olot nee i0. 
“By far the neatest edition published of this 
Vorid-wide famous we work, The genys es 
ecrves Saat Tt ts, of tncaloulable valne to 


the staden! 
RELIGION 


R E Divine 


Edition, 
221 largo Dom Ostavo volume. Cloth. Ab. 
Half 73 007 Teaia 


This Editon is com apiate, ana t aná tho ont n 

anf corrected Ame 

‘The Boston Edition sells at * ‘and the mK: 
Web muna at 81 Waking this adition 


An En- 


tha price of any 8 
THE GX OF THE TOTOS. Fred- 
erlok Bolan A. bie T b. pp. 
N. 1 25. 
A thoroughly 
valuable 3 of the toto 122 i 
losophy, eth nd, roban, topnther wit 
Ane summary of r history a 2 2 3 NO 


THEO H ROME, ON. A Memoir of 
coar aná ETfrü- OG ee 
By N. F. Waters. Cloth, 1mo. ii pp. $175 | 


An able and candid book 

Any of the above-named books pent, powt-pwid, 
on receipt of price. Addr, THE INDEX, 1) | 
Washington Street, Boston. | 


SINGLE BOUND VOLUMES 
OF THE INDEX 


1871, 1872, 1874, eed ve 1876, 1877 
41 is, 7 furnished 
I at a e 


or 1871 and 1872, 
1674, 1875, 1876, 1877, _ 
t the B expense, 


by | Pr INDEX, 1 Washington Street, Boston, 


THE INDEX AS AN 


ADVERTISING MEDIUM. 


Testimony of one who Aas tried . 


FLORENOE, lows, Jan. 5, 1878. 
. THE INDEX is the best advertising 


sae 


E. C. WALEER. 
» PU BLICATTION Ss 


oy THE 


NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE 
OF AMERICA. 


Taba EreuTs rm Reign. Contains 
an Historical Account of “he Liberal 

Ə movement; a full of the 

of berals at 

8 1 to 4, 1676, with Es- 

seya by Ay Abioi — awn Eg, 


1, 


Underwood, others; Oonsti- 
tution of the National Liberal Lengua, 

t of Charter Memi — otc, 
Octavo, pp. 190. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 75 


hed at present. 


ADDRESS 


vs {tina Liberal League of America 


%1 WASHINGTON Br., Boron. 
FROTHIN GHAM’S WORBES. 


THE BELIGION OF HUMANITY. An Es 
— . Third Edition—Bevised. Price 51. 


ing mentai honey and 

men an 

of his 

8 by e author, and for the essen- 
integrity 


and philanthropic tendency of 
his spirit.“ — Se 


E the work of 
See 


ly, reflected patient! 
phe es onleure and of of finished and vigor- 
one atyle.”"— Boston 


THE OHILD’S BOOK OF RELIGION. Vor 
Sundey-echools and Homes. Price 1. 06. 


THE SAFEST CREED, amp OTHER Dm 
OOURSES. 1imo, Cloth, 61.50. 


Not “food for babes,“ bat, ts full of 3 
tion for earnest and thoughtful 


BTORIES FROM THE LIPS OF THE 
TEACHER, With Frontispiece. Cloth, 


“The Parables are so re-told as to absorb 
the attention of the reader, and to fasten 
upon the mind what the writer believes to 
have been the impresal 


'a Herald (Methodist). 


STORIES OF THE PATBIAROHS. With 
Frontispiece, Cloth, 81.00. 


“A work of culture and taste; it will be 
welcome to all agoa, and pin ves — sublimest 


lessons 1 — Iangunge 


of a child.“ — 
BELIEFS OF ELIEVERS, 4 
Lecture 


„ 12mo, Cloth, 81.60. 


TRAN ALISM IN NEW ENG- 

LAND, A History. With sketches and 

studies of Emerson, Alco Mar- 

Fuller, the Brook-Farm Commu- 

nity, etc. Bvo, Cloth extra, with steel por- 
tralt of the author, $2.50. 


THE LIFE OF THEODORE PARKER. vo. 
With Portrait, 83.00. 


The New York Tribune closes s four and a 
balf column review of this book by saying: 


and | “It holds up a remarkable specimen of ro- 


Dost manlinasa whoss form and Hneaments 


een bo studio with equal advantage 17 
frien and tor.“ 

THY CRADLE OF THE CHRIST, A an 
jo Primitive Cloriethenity, ismati ace 
prime iznportance of the Meesianh’ Lies & 
the New —— an the key te Da oF 
vulopn TODS of Christianity frain Jotales 


Odtavo, Cloth, SLT 


Malled, postegmid, om reodipé of prion d 
| THE INDEX 231 Washington St, s,. 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars a Year. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 


VOLUMR 10. 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, AUGUST 7, 1879, 


WHOLE No. 502 


LIBERAL LEAGUE PLATFORM 


Vor the Presidential Election of 1880, 
ADOPTED AT ROOR BESTER. N.Y., OUT. 26, 1877. 


L TOTAL SEPARATION OF OHUROH AND STATE, to be 
teed by amendment of the United States Constitu- 

fon: including the equitable taxation of church property, 
seoularization of the public schools, abrogation of Sabba- 
tartan —.— abolition of chaplaincies, prohibition of pub- 


lic appropriations for religious purposes, and all other 
to the same general end. 

Z. NATIONAL PrRormqrion FOR NATIONAL CITIZENS, in 
their equal civil, political, and religious rights: to bo guar- 
— by amendment of the Uni States Constitution, 
and afforded the United States courts. 

. UNIVERSAL UCATION THE Basis OF UNIVERSAL 


aranteed 


to w np panut a 


N. B. — ue nomination of candidates upon the above 
latform was tponed to a future Congress of the Na- 
Bonai Liberal . 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT 


PROPOSED AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION. 


ARTICLE I, 


Sxorron 1.— Neither Oon nor any State shall make 

ting an establishment of reli; „or tayor- 

ular form of religion, or proh 

roof; or permitting in any degree 

Oburch and State, or granting any special privilege, im- 

munity, or advantage to any sect or religious baay, ar m 
any oumber of sects or religious bodies; or 


vate „ox rendered incompetent to ə evidence in 
any of law or equity, in consequence of oa 
he or she may hold on by b subject of religion o 


rectly to the su 
which he or abe Eruot a voluntary member, 


an 
or in w r or for the 
sapport, or in » of any religious charity or purpose af 
any sect, order, or denomination whatsoever, 

ogress shall have power to enforce the 
various provisions of this Article byappropriatelegislation, 


THE D“MANDS OF LIBERALISM. 


n navy and militia, and in 
viisons, asylums, and all other institutions supported by 
„abdo money, shall be discontinued. 

8. We demand that all public appropriations for educa- 
tional and charitable institutions of a sectarian character 


shall gene. 
1. We demand that all religious services now sustained 
dy the government shall be abolished; and saree 
the use of the Bible in the public schools, whether ostensi- 
uly as a text-book iyasa book of religious wor- 
«hip, shall be prohibited. 

„ We demand that the 1 py the President of 
the United States aay the Governors of the various States, 
ef all religious festivals and fasta shall whol! 5 

6. We comian, d that tha ial 


alad. 
2 We demand that all laws looking to the enforcement of 
‘Ohristian” morality shall be abrogated, and that all laws 
the irements of natural morality, 


. We 4 that nos only is The Constitutions of the 
United States and of the several States, but also in the 
adm! of 
n; that our entire tional system 
i poli ye 


on a purely 
whatever shall prove to 
— — 


The above 1d the platform of Tur IxDxx, so far as the 
Aitor is individually concerned, But no other person, and 
no organization, can be justly or truthfully held responel- 
Die for it witboot bis or itn explicit approval. 

FRANCIS k. ABBOT. 


SIPTINGS. 


THERE I8 A SINGLE farm in Kansas which is re- 
ported to have a river frontage of over thirty miles, 

Nor our OF THE mouth of two or three witnesses 
nor of two or three milliona, unless they be experts, can 
any great fact be established, —George M. Beard, M.D. 

Ir ts sam that about one-half of the banished 
Nihilists dle before reaching their place of banish- 
ment, and the manner in which the government treats 
them indicates a desire to kill them off. 

ISMAIL PASEA has shaken off the dust from hie 
sandals and gone to Vienna, where he and his two 
eons and four wives and small army of appendages 
to his state and person will meditate upon the sad 
mutations of fortune. 

ONE OF THE latest in the way of religious sects is 
located at what la designated Land of Life, a settle- 
ment of Adventista at Germania, Wis, Benjamin 
Hall, formerly a Boston dry-goods merchant, la said 
to be at the head of the community, which has some 
wealth. The members keep no Sabbath and believe 
that Christ’s second coming will be in thelr com- 
munity, 

ONE oF THE BosTon papers announced in its 
recent Monday issue, The Rev. Dr. H. W. Bellows, 
of New Tork, preached yesterday before the Free 
Religious Society, Roxbury.” As we have never 
heard before of a Free Religious Society in Roxbury, 
will some one be so kind as to give us some informa- 
tion In regard to it. Where le it situated? When 
was Ìt founded ? 

M. DE LEssEP is one of those who don’t believe in 
letting their abilities rust out from inaction. In ad- 
dition to the trifling little matter which he has al- 
ready on hand of cutting a tunnel through the solld 
mountain to connect the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
he now proposes a railroad of sixteen thousand miles 
across the Desert of Sahara. It will only cost, he 
thinks, $80,000,000, 

To HAVE THE FEELINGS of gentility, it Ia not 
necessary to have been born gentle, The pride of 
ancestry may be had on cheaper terms than to be 
obliged to an importunate race of ancestors. The 
claims of birth are ideal merely, What herald 
ahall go about to strip me of an idea? Is it trenchant 
to their swords? Can it be hacked off as a spur can? 
or torn away like a tarnished garter P—Charles Lamb. 

A BILL HAS BEEN introduced in the Illinois Legis- 
lature for the tazation of church property. The 
Chicago Timea senalbly comments upon it as follows: 
“Only from five to ten per cent, of the people of 
Illinois use the churches or have any interest in 
them; and hence it la manifest injustice to the re- 
maining ninety or ninety-five per cent. that they 
ahonld be compelled to pay for that portion of the 
benefits of government which church property en- 
joya.” > 

THERE 13 A prospect of another telephone bero. 
F. A. Gower, of Sedgwick, Me., but more recently 
associated with the press of Providence, R. I., is the 
coming man this time. He is represented to be not 
quite thirty years of age, and his invention promises 
to surpass all the telephones nowin use, At present 
he is in Paris, where influential persons are inter 
ested in getting it Into notice, with the hope of ob- 
taining from the government also a recognition of Ita 
merits. 

A WRITER IN the London Times says: It would be 
altogether a mistake to suppose that Leo XIII. has 
the slightest intention of abdicating one jot or tittle 
of what he considers to be the Inallenable rights of 
the Pontificate, He Is not calling the best talents of 
the Church around him to help him to yield or find 
some means of conciliation, but to strengthen himaalf 
in maintaining what be holds to be his rights in such 
a way as may be best calculated to inaure his regain- 
lng chem.“ 


ONE OF THE blessed charities of which all humane 
persons will be gratified to learn, ts the Floating 
Baby Hospital of Chicago. It is reported to be doing 
an immense amount of good, “Weak, puny, sickly 
little children who were taken out to the pler when 
the hot weather opened, have become transformed 
into bright, active, hardy little creatures with most 
prodigious appetites; and the effect upon the poor, 
hard-worked, and tired mothers Is similarly gratify- 
Ing. When the little visitors from the hot, close by- 
streets and the hotter and dirtier alleys tire of the 
pier and long for a change and a roll in the grass, 
they are carried or trundled along in baby-carriages 
to Lincoln Park, near by, where they find all they 
want in that respect, and testify their delight by 
shouts of joy and any amount of infantile hilarity,’’ 

WE PRINT, IN THE place of the usual essay, in thie 
number of Tae INDEX, an extended and compre- 
hensive statement of the Codperative Colonization 
Society lately established in New York Clty. It can- 
not fall to be of interest, we think, as the presents- 
tion of an effort to solve one of the most serious and 
difficult problems of the life of our great cities. The 
movement is one which has earnestly engaged the 
energies of Prof. Felix Adler, the President of the 
Free Religions Association, if he le not indeed en- 
titled to be considered its protector. It illustrates in 
thla respect the capacity of Free Religion for some- 
thing more than mere iconoclasm. It shows Ita 
adaptability to philanthropy ss well as philosophy 
and criticism, It ls certainly a very notable sign of 
the times, of the dissolution of old prejudices and 
antagonisms In s freer and more fraternal fellowship, 
when persons es opposite ln their ways of thinking 
and connections as the Rev. Dr. Potter of Trinity 
Church, New York, and Mr. Frothingham, the Rev. 
R. Heber Newton and Felix Adler, can come to- 
gether for mutual counsel and codperation in great 
works of charity and human service. Surely the 
morning light of a better day for humanity is break- 
ing. 

THE PRESBYTERY of Wooster, O., prefer genuine, 
first-quality Orthodoxy rather than a diluted article. 
The Rey. A. N. Alcott was ordained by it some nine 
years ago. At the time, Mr, Alcott came consider- 
ably short of Ita strict standard of doctrine. In other 
words, he was disposed to the view of what is termed 
unlimited atonement, Instead of the more Calvinis- 
tic one of election, lu respect to salvation. But some- 
how he was permitted to pass and enter upon the 
regular work of his profession. Since then he has 
built up at Fredericksburgh, where the has been set- 
tled, the largest and moat flourishing church within 
the bounds of its presbytery. But all this time he 
has been subjected to a good deal of discomfiture 
on account of the milder form of his Orthodoxy than 
that of some of the brethren of the neighborhood. 
This at last forced him to put this question to the 
Presbytery at its meeting, June 25th: “May a Pres- 
byterian minister preach the doctrine of an unllm- 
ited atonement?’ This he explained, in an accom- 
panying speech before the Presbytery, to be in the 
sense in which the atonement had been held by Albert 
Barnes and other distinguished representatives of his 
denomination. After the usual amount of ceremony 
and circumlocution peculiar to such cases, the com- 
mittees to whom the matter was referred reported 
that the doctrine of an unlimited atonement cannot 
be preached in the Presbyterian Church, Mr. Alcott 
has accordingly asked at once for his name to be 
stricken from the roll of the ministers of the Pres- 
bytery, and has also withdrawn from the pastorate of 
the church at Frederickaburgh. He is represented to 
be a person of exceptional ability, scholarahip, and 
character. His action is certainly very commendable, 
and evinces quite unmistakably his conscientiousness 
and honesty. It is an example to minister in the 
churches of al) denominations, 
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Teague, assembled at 


LUTIONS 


@rmation of the National 
of America, Syracuse, 
„Set. 27, 1878. 


of the National Liberal 
yracuse, October 26 and 27, 
1878, to which we were delegates, was radically 
divided into two parties, one favoring total repeal, 
and the other opposed te auch repeal, of certain laws 
of the United States relating to the circulation of 
obecane litarature; and 
Weekes, The whole question was, by the prop- 
osition of the majority and the consent of the minor- 
ty, dropped ae the consideration of the present 
0 ; an 
-WHEREAS, The su uént nomination and elec- 
tion of the chief executive officers for the ensuing 
year, including the President, were made by the ma- 
jority dependent * thelr cy ears opinion on the 
question which had been thos of, to the sur- 
prise and deep disappointment of the minority; and 


P 


a WHEREAS, The Con 


Wwerzés, The minority cannot but thia 
action of the lority as a breach of faith and an 
ust act toward the minority; therefore, 
esolved, That we, the undersigned, protest net 
the animus, aims, and resulte of such ings, 


and hereby withdraw from the session of the Com- 
„ to take such action as we may in the future 
eem advisable, 

Resolved, That we believe that the existing United 
States law against obscenity need to be reformed 
and amended now in several particulars 
oppressive in the modes of administration and in the 

malties ; 12 we are In favor of proper laws, by 

tate and National Governments, against the publi- 
cation and circulation of obscene literature, tending 
to corrupt the morals of youth. 

The following names were subscribed to the above 
resolutions :— 

E. P. HURLBUT, Abany, N.Y. Moses Have, Rochester, V. F. 
FRARKLIN GOODYEAR, . Uenino, We Newton, 
FFT 
@veravyus E. GORDON, Mil-Mosts W. DonoR, dibany, 87 
HABRIET A, MILLS, Syracuse aa * 0 *. 
. 85 "RABAB B. OTIS, Boston, Mass. 
W. H. HAMLEN, Boston, Mass. HOPE WBIPPLE, Boston, Masi, 
T. . GAGE. Fayrtieviile, J. P. G. Onanpor, d, Mass. 
B. F. UNDERWOOD, Thorndike, CHARLES ELLIS, Boston, Mass. 
Mau, JOEN W. TRUBEDELL, Syra- 
OATABRINE O. BUBLBUT, Al- cw, N.F. 
H. P. TARE, Rochester, N. F. 
1 l MoboxousH, Albany, 


Jouw NILL, Watertown ‘F, Fe 
E A. saw ELLE, ston, Mass, N. GOULESISGER, A N.Y, 
OR. Di GAN, „. . Ze Purser. Albany, N. F. 
AMES R. PIKE er. N.F. B. MILLE, Byracuse, N. . 
Davin H. OLABE, Florence, , HALLOWSLL, Boston, 
fans. ass. 


The Co-operative Colony Aid Associa- 
tion of New York. 


Ita History. 

The OO ve Colony Aid Association came 
into be this wise: Some of those now mem- 
bers of it had been thinking much and feeling 
strongly over the philanthropic aspects of coloniza- 
tion as the relief for our over-crowded labor 
centres, and the cure of the evils growing out of this 
congestion In the great cities. Some informal conver- 
sation was exchanged upon the subject. A waren 
r. H. E. 


for codperative colonization submitted by M. 


Sharpe, of Houston, Texas, sufficed as a point of 


crystallization, 
A small meeting was held in the rooms of the 
State Charities Ald Association, to discuss the 


scheme submitted by Mr. Sharpe; Mr. Joseph Selig- 
man in the chair and Mr. Courtlandt Palmer acting 


appointed a committee of five, con- 
sisting of Prof. Felix Adler, Hon. John Wheeler, 
Dr. Bie hen Smith, Mr. Courtlandt Palmer, an 

Rey. R. Heber Newton, to consider the whole sub- 
ject. Thie committee held several sessions in the 
study of the problem presented to it, coming to a 
unanimous agreement upon the necessity for some 
organized movement to further the colonization of 
our unemployed workers, and upon the general prin- 
ciples of such colonization enterprise. e commit- 
tee then called at short intervals several private con- 
ferences, inviting by letter prominent citizens deemed 
likely to feel an interest in the subject. These con- 
ferences were attended by leading citizens interested 
In philanthropic work, euch as Hon. John Jay, F. B. 
Thurber, Dorman B. Eaton, Rev. Henry C. Potter, 
D.D., Mr. E. E. Barnum, Rev. O. B. Frothingham 
Mrs, Elizabeth Thompson, and many others; an 

letters were received expressive of deep interest in 
the avert of the movement from Chancellor Crosby, 
Gen. Dac, United States Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, and others, 

At one of these conferences Mr. Franklin W. 
Smith, of Boston, was present by special invitation, 
to present the plans and purposes of the Boston 
Board of Aid to Land Ownership.“ 

As a result of these conferences, at a meeting held 
in Mr. Palmer's house, Gramercy Park, it was re- 
solved to proceed to the organization of a society in 
the Interest of colonization, and a committee was 
appointed to draft articles of association, consteting 

Prof. Felix Adler, Mr, E. V. Smalley, and Rev. 
R. Heber Newton, This committee reported to a 
subsequent meeting the conetitution under which 
the society was formally organized, 


To carry on 4 work of the Association, an exec- 
utive committee was appointed, consisting of the 


follo gentlemen :— 
J. ee D. D., Joseph Seligman, Hon. John 
Wheeler, Charles F. Deems, D. D., rge B. Batter- 


lee, F. B. Thurber, Courtlandt Palmer, D.D., Will- 
lamson, Rey. R. Heber Newton, Felix Adler, Ph. D., 
E. V. Smalley. 

The Executive Committee met weekly during 
May, planning out the preliminary stages of the 
work contemplated. In the absence in Europe of 
Mr. Palmer, Mr. C. F. Wingate was appointed Pro- 
vislonal Secretary of the Board of Directors, The 
full officering of the Association was deferred until 
the fall. The Committee saw the need of obtaining 
the services of an efficient agent to carry on the ex- 
tensive correspondence laid out, and to mest work- 


jngmen and others desirous of ming acquainted 
with our alms; and also of an office for both of these 
purposes, 


At this juncture a lady whose noble desde are 
well known stepped ard with a characteristic 
offer, through £. E. mm. In the name of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson, the Executive Committee 
were empowered to open an office and engage a sec- 
wary ve aix months. ‘as 

er 6 on an ofice committee, consisting 
of Rev. R. Heber Newton, Prof. Felix Adler, Mr. 
E. V. Smalley, with Mr. J. K. Ingalls as Secretary, 
was spoina to su sa the offics work. That 
office, No, 25 Cooper Union, ie now o daily, and 
8 us outlined in the article following, duly 


Its Aim. 

Why Is this new society formed? We propose 
now to state as definitely as possible what it aims to 
do, That atm is in general to farther in every prac- 
tical way emigration of the unemployed in our cities 
to the country, transfer of labor from the oyver- 
crowded industrial and trading classes to agriculture; 
and to do this systematically and continuously. To 
this end a society has been formed whose work will 
be to atudy the difficulties in the way of such a dir 
tribation of labor, and to overcome those obstacles 
as far as possible, 

Emigration Education. 

The first obstacle in the way of such tion as 
we advocate le the apathy or positive disinclination 
of those most needing this change, It might be as- 
sumed that the half-starved ‘‘wage-slave” of the 
city would be only too glad to become a free man on 
the soil, where, however hard-worked, he would at 
least be secure of shelter and food, and pure air for 
hie little ones. But experience shows that there 
exilats among those most needing this change s strong 
vis inertle needing to be overcome by external’ pres- 
sure, They have few pleasurable associations with 
the country. They have no experience In its partic- 
ular tasks. They are gregarious in on to 
thelr lack of education. The less there ls in a man, 
the more he depends on his fellows. There seems 
to be always a chance for something to turn up in 
the city. ar work breaks down the habits of 
steady, hard labor, indispensable to success on the 
farm, The badly-fed, discouraged worker grows 
despondent. He loses power of initiative. Such s 
looks too vague and risky. Instead of jump- 


change 
ing at the chance to go, he who most needs to go has 
often to be pushed out. We poss to supply that 


pushing,—or perhaps we e d say 

We design Ad 1 a kontinent in favor of this 
movement, u paper, by meetings and lect- 
ures, hand-blils and personal [ntercoarse. Thus we 
on start our workers thinking about this matter, 
satisfied that where there’s a will there's a way and 
that action will follow where desira becomes deter- 
mination. We shall sesk to foster colonization soci- 
tles among workingmen to study the subject and 
form thus the nuclei for future movements. 


More Need of Guiding a Migratory Movement 
thas of Manufactaring it. 

There is leas need of manufacturing a migratory 
movement of guiding It, It already exists in 
our midat. more enterprising of those who feel 
the pressure of the times are keenly alive to the ad» 
vantage of getting on to the soll. They are not only 
thin and talking, but acting. A steady stream is 
setting out from the East, South, and West. The 
papers give glimpses of this swelling stream. Indi» 
viduals and 1 forsaking the crowded cities 
and settling in rgis, Tennessee, Texas, Kansas, 
Minnesota. Some of these ventures turn out well. 
Some fall wholly, More succeed at last only after 
pot loss of time and money and strength that might 

ve been saved. If to-daya man In our Eastern 
cities determines to 3 where is he to turn for 
Information to guide steps? P he has 
friends West or South. Lf so, he Is apt to go to them. 
Otherwise, how is he to receive an answer to that 
question dinning in his ears, Where shall I go? 

The pamphlets of land agents and railroad com- 
panies he does not trust, 6 reports of State agri- 
cultural commissioners are not easily accessible, and 
he suspects them of being colored by local enthusl- 
asm. To migrate wisely, he needs to determine be- 
fore he leaves the city what sort of a farm he wants, 
and to select hle land with reference to the proper 
conditions for thle specialty, Inquiring into all the 
matters which touch his work, distance from towns, 
picik wages, atc. To move aay and 2 

s needs to know every essential factor in his pro 
lem before he moves. He must do as the victorious 

neral does,—master the situation before he acts. 

ere can he find the data for such knowledge? 
There is to-day in New York—we think we can add, 
in our Eastern eltles—no office to which he can turn, 
confident that he will find there all available infor- 
mation for examination, and sure that he can trust its 
abbolute disinterestedners. He must therefore make 
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his choice on imperfect data, and, as so constantly 
turna out, finds out his mistake on the spot; labori 
on against hope, or selling out at a sacrifice, to drift 
somewhere else and try again, Hundreds go cory 
this rulnous experience every year. That which the 
Bureau of Migration which received Horace Grealey’s 
latest care set out to pore we aim to furnish,—a 
central office of reliable information for the gratuitous 
nee of the e. Weare in communication with 
the Land Coromissioners of the Western and Sonth- 
ern States, and shall obtain their several reports, 
which will be placed on file in our office. Other doc- 
uments which are at all trustworthy, bearing upon 
special localities, will be collected and filed. These 
will de verified so far as possible by the private judg- 
ments of leading men in these sections. Letters of 
inquiry covering the points on which knowledge ls 
desired will be addreseed to such parties. Reports 
of the national government bearing upon the subject 
will be accessible in our office, us the most relia- 
ble dats obtainable will be always open to thnaa inter- 
ested in the subject, and any one can form an intelli- 
mt judgment and take advised action. Offers of 
ud to work on shares, and other s propoel- 
tions, will come In to us, as ls already the case. and, if 
the parties are rightly endorsed, can be examined in 
our office, and particular needs thas be met. Our 
office, No. 25 Cooper Union, la now open each after- 
noon and evening, where tha Office Secretary can be 
consulted, aud where documeuta are being accumu- 


lated. 
Association in Agriculture. 

The work already shadowed is incidental to our 
ultimate alm. The chief obstacles to any such move- 
menta toward agriculture as the nation’s condition 
demands are inherent in the individualistic action 
prevalent among our people. Their removal can be 
effected by AssocraTion, For one hundred familles 
to migrate each by itself, is to throw away the im- 
mensa economic and social advantages that would en- 
sue from a combination on thelr part, That lack of 
combination in making such a change, and In the life 
8 Wee soll, has been the great defect of our action 

arto. 


Economic Advastages of Associated Agri- 

culture, 

The economic advantages of associated farming 
need only be considered to be percelved. To go forth 
alone to an isolated, unopened region, with no prepa- 
ration on the apot in advauce of the exodus, Is à for- 
midable undertaking. Togo out to a spot where the 
agents of a company have made all necessary preliml- 
nary provisions, is = vastly easier experiment. One 
hundred families can make better common terme than 
any one single family can do; can hold and use the 
necessary expensive agricultural machines in common; 
can enact road laws which will prevent the waste of 
fencing; can lay out their farms so as to have some 
geueral system of farming to mutual advantage; can 
purchase seeds, tools, supplies of all sorts, in whole- 
sale; can sell their crops under one management on 
better terms; can, in short, utilize all the economies 
which make the agricultural work of communities so 
successful, without parce their disadvantages. This 
interferea with no individuality of enterprise, —each 
man receiving from the common economies pro rata 
to his Individual labor and skill upon his own crops; 
while it adds all the advantages of a large estate 
worked by large capital and Interested hands. It is 
no novel or untried experiment. It is the earlier sys- 
tem of every known race, disap; only in com- 
paratively modern times before the Individualiatic 
tendencies of our competitive epoch of civilization; 
still preserved in many parts of the world, and i{nevi- 
tably to be returned to in order to meet the dificul- 
tles of our present situation. In no other way can 
the small farmer compete with the owners of large 
lands In applying large capital to their "bonansa 
farms.“ These huge farme are growing in the West 
with dangerous rapidity. Monopollsts in land as in 
trade are fo codperation on the smaller men as 
thelr only salvation. 

Moreover, in such combination for common settle- 
ment, regard can be had for the n Indus- 
tries of a community. Among the hun can be 
counted in the carpenter, the mason, the wheel wright, 
the blacksmith, otc., so that In dull times for agricalt- 
ural labor the indispensable works of repair and sup- 
ply can be carried on to the still further advantage of 
the community, and the embryo community com- 
menca the differentiation of its parta from very 
beginning. 

Social Advantages of Associated Agriculture. 

There are social drawbacks in farming aa carried on 
In our purely individualistic system which lie near 
the ground of Its unpopularity, and which are to be 
corrected by association, Our farmers live isolated 
lives, each family in the centre of its flelds, shut off 
by acrea, impassable part of the year from the nearest 
neighbors. The vill ls not 80 located as to afford 
areal centre for social life. From the lack of this 
social life, the young people leave the homestead and 
flock to the cities, Aes poor son! said who was sent 
from New York to the country and turned up again 
in the old quarters-aft-r a fo» months, People are 
more companionable than atumps,” The French 
village is . a real soclal centre. The small 
farmers live close together, and go ont to thelr dally 


work on their farms, 9 with their - 


families in the evening, The Mennonites lay out a 
central village, the lots having narrow fron on 
the street, where the houses stand, and widening ln 
the rear. East Hampton, Long Ialand, presents this 
tame foature, dating from ita settlement in 1640; and 
it le occupied today chiefly by the very familles 
which settled it two hundred and forty years ago! A 
village laid ont in concentric circles, the larger farm 
on the outer circle, and so narrowing In toward the 
shops in the central circle, the avenues cutting the 


circles from centre to circumference like the spokes uf 
a wheel, mests the conditions for social nearness, while 
allowing wide latitude in elze of lots, In some such 
way the 3 nearness as the condition for 
social life must be met, if farming le to be popular. 
Such associated settlaments, moreover, can have the 
inestimable advantage of systematically laying out 
the township and securing every condition of weil- 
belng. Sanitary sclence can plan its dral and 
make malaria a non-resident. As we ordinarily grow 
oor towns at hap-bazard, there is no uniform system 
of drainage, and one man’s outlay may be wholly 
neutrallzed by another man’s neglect, Moral science 
can plan the foundation of the new commanity so 
that the after-etracture shall follow the lines of purity 
and temperance. The terms of every land sale can 
estop the Introduction of the worst institations of our 
older towns, with their temptations to youth. The 
tavern, the gambling-den, the brothel, can be pre- 
vented from finding a footing. The lawa can beso 
ordered that the early generations of the community 
shall be trained to habita which shall enact the still 
stronger unwritten law against the social vices. 
Thus our New England ancestors stamped on their 
villages the character which endures in many an un- 
corrupted community still. Religion’s best work for 
the future isin providing the right social conditions 
for the magnificent empire which is to rise upon our 
waste places, The saving effected by the economic 
of association will alone build and sap- 
rough school system, the kindergarten for 
the village little ones, and the common school for the 
elder children, wherein a trae industrial 8 shall 
be combined with general education, In the 
out of such a settlement, sathetics can be conald 
without perceptible cost, and the future village be 
made beautifal ss well as thrifty, feeding the imagi- 
nation aa well as the purse. Beauty is as cheap as 
ugliness, It only costa thought, Give Nature 3 
trellis or plan on which to tun out her richness 
and every village may become picturesque, every road 
lovely in embowering shade. Our farmers need not 
be soul-atarved, an too commonly now, amid usefal 
ugliness, 


Co-operative Colonization not Communism, 


The economic and social disadvantages of country 
life, as we now know them, are to be overcome by 
association, The colony ia the true type of settle- 
ment,—the s which comes by union. The 
colony is our objective polnt,—the colony, with the 
maximum of associated life consistent with the ss- 
eredness of the family and the force of individuality. 
The sacredness of the individual family, the corner- 
stone of our civilization, must lle below any plans 
of associated life; to be lrreverently touched by no 
theorists. Temporary barracks, a almple sort of fam- 
ily hotel, may be a provisional necessity., Codpera- 
tive honeskeeping may, in such an associated com- 
munity, and doubtless will, open to our hard-worked 
American housekeepers greek economiea In money 
and labor. But each family ls ultimately to rear ite 
own homestead, near anough to each other to allow 
tha advantages of aseociated life as indicated. 

The force of individuality, the actual motivity of 
dur present epoch of civilization, ls not to be sacri- 
ficed to theory, hewever noble. Each man must 
work towards the ownership of his own house and 
land, But to get that most cheaply, and to put most 
that makes life worth living into its value when se- 
cured, be will combine with others intent on the 
same goal. There should be association for owner- 
ship, individuality in ownership. Marr and prop- 
erty, the corner- stones of our present order, must be 
conserved. But aach must have ita rightful condl- 
tions supplied. Childhood and youth must have the 
environment for a healthful, happy, honorable life 
provided beforehand, Property must have lu ad- 
vanes the limitation thrown around it which will 
prevent the evil developments, economic and social, 
which curse our older communities. 

jon affords these n 
individuality, fte it to higher and purer life. Co- 
operation, not communism, ls our aim. We do not 
dream of an ideal society. We labor fora possible 
improvement of the actual. We would bulld a com- 
munity of private homes and a commonwealth of 
private possessions. Our colonies will plant the 
American township with its original associative 
action developed as there is clearly room. 

The political features of the original cannot easily 
be improved. The economic and social elements 
allow of considerable advance. That development 
we would foster, bringing ail the light of our ad- 
vanced knowledge to bear on this end. Our colonl- 
zation, therefore, will be codperative. 


Co-operation the Oapital for Colonization. 


Codperation furnishes the principle by which to 
start colonization, as well as to parry it on. Hare and 
there a wealthy man may plant a colony, and we 
hope to persuade public-spirited men of means to 
this sagacious philanthropy. The suffering work- 
ers in our crowded cities need not await the slow 
action of capitalists, They can create their own cap- 
ital by coöperation, A hundred families can unite 
thelr small poe each family taking a share in a 
codperative colonization company, hat which la 
lacking can easily be obtained if there la character 
and Intelligence enough to obtain credit. Loans 
secured by firat mortgages on the land will not be 
wanting for sach an enterprise, A large amount 
of Eastern capital la now invested in mortg on 
Western real estate. Oltles are built on bonds. 
Sach a colony’s bonde will rate as high as the mush- 
room cities which are underlald with paper. We 
shall urge upon workingmen this solution to the 

blem of making new homes for themselves where 

o may smile again with hope. Self-help is the beat 
care for the wrongs of our workers. 
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Oharity’s Chance in Co-operative Colonization. 
We propose to lay before our men of means the 
philanthropic and financial inducements to promote 
such colonization as we have sketched. A colony 
such as we have outlined is certainly the best form 
charity can take. It takes a hundred families from 
want and wretchedness, and places them where 
health and comfor} may be won. It surrounds one 
hundred families with the conditions under which 
thelr children may grow up innocent, Intelligent, In- 
dustrlous. It counts off from prospective pauperiem 
one hundred families, and makes of them, instead of 
bordens to society, wealth-producers, It laya the 
foundation for s community whose action shall help 
the health of the natlon. We don’t think we are 
enthusiastic in belleving that we shall be able to con- 
vince public-apirited citizens that in thie — of 
wisely-ordered colonies, wherelnto shall drafted 
the Idle and discontented and burdensome of our 
cities, lies the secret of safety for soclety, and to 
rsnede the philanthropic that herein is the most 
cont charity that can bless the suffering poor 

of our crowded centres, 

The Old-World dffficulties are coming upon us. 
The Old-World remedies must come in with them. 
Charity will have to study the relief colonization has 
always presented. Every crowded civilization has re- 
lieved itself thus, In the Old World, the State has 
organized and engineered colonization achemes, leg- 
islating land for the idle poor as the only safety-valve 
for the crowded cities. Voluntary action with us 
may take the place of State action. Again, codpera- 
tion furnishes capital the chance for this wisest char- 
ity, and the joint stock company can do what the 
government did of old. 

Oapital’s Chance in Co-operative Colonisation. 

The colony such as outlined offers an investment 
whose security capital will not be slow to appreciate 
when rightly ted. Land has always been held 
the safest form of investment, when not a fancy epec- 
ulation, Nothing is securer than a first mortgage on 
real estate, carefully placed. It is a clalm prior to all 
obligations, The land cannot be made way with. It 
cannot explode, collapse, or default, It ia always 
there. Select the land wisely, place upon it at once 
a body of picked men Interested in lis s y and 
complete development, putting their own all into its 
culture, and capital is secured as no ordinary enter- 

rise can make It. Its principal cannot be touched. 

te Interest is made certain by the fact that workers 
are industrial ers, recelving no wages, depend-. 
{ng on the yield to pay themselves. The success of 
the colony returns the investment, after due Interest, 
in a fow years. Its fallure leaves in the hands of the 
capitalists the original land plus all the labor that 
has been bestowed by the unfortunate colonists upon 
it. Wo are satisfied that when capitalists are con- 
vinced that the land hes been intelligently selected, 
and the colonists carefully chosen, they will be ready 
to subscribe to such enterprises. That care in locat- 
{ng the site and picking the material for our colonies 
we propose to provide. Thus we expect to secure 
the capital for our colonies. The management of 
these joint stock colony companies will differ ac- 
cording to the plan of the organization, A colony 
In which the coloulsts form their own capital will, of 
course, have the whole management in thelr own 
hands. A joint stock company, the shares of which 
are held by capitalists in New York, can take various 
degrees of management, to the circum- 
stances of the enterprise. They may buy the land, 
plan the settlement, lay ont roads, erect temporary 
atractares for the colonists, provide the necessary 
arrangements for the provisional stages of the un- 
dertaking, and each colonist buy from the com 
‘on easy terms, subject to the general stipulations 
the settlement; the colony being wholly self - regulat- 
ing from the s as in ordinary ements, only 

with the inestimable advantage of wise foundation 
— uniform pian ie settlemenc. Or, at the 
other extreme, the ca t company can m 
the colony very much as an ordinary joint 2 
pany would work any agricultural estate, — having a 
resident manager in the settlement, the whole farm- 
me operations being carried on one head, the 

onlata being bands“ temporarily, only receiving 

instead of wages all the profits to the enter- 
prise, after the payment of Interest to the capitallats, 
divisible each man pro rata to the returns of hia’ 
individual labor on his own lot; each man thus com- 
ing Into possession of hie own homestead alter a few 
years, according to the Industry and skill he displays; 
the local administration of afaire passing [nto the 
hands of the colony as a certain num ber of Its set- 
tlers become independent landowners. 

The class of wep composing the colony, and the 
Industrial character of the settlement, would deter- 
mine the degree in which one or the other of these 
systems would be adopted. The more Intelligent and 
self-helpfal the class of colonists, the lees direc- 
tion would be necessary. Bat in any system, the 
general ehaping of the features of the settlement 
would be determined by the minds planning it, with 
the cooperation of the Intending settlers as far as 
practicable. The codperative spirit will run through 
the whole enterprise, and seek the utmost develop- 
ment possible. Colonists will be always encou 
to take stock in the enterprise, even when the capital 
is furnished by a company in the city. One proviso 
will be rigid! enforced in any company gotten up by 
our Association which will ensure its not beco: 
or even — a land speculation: Capital 
have its return definitely fixed, beyond which it can- 
not go. If the land of the settlement be sold in the 
ontset to Individual settlers, It will be at fixed prices, 
at fixed rates of interest where m are taken, 
in small farms, to separate buyers, with stipulations 
of immediate Improvement; so that neither the com- 
pany starting the colony nor the early colonists can 
go Into the scheme for speculative purposes, If the 
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capitalist company hold the bonds of the colony as a | 
whole, it will be at a fixed rate of interest. Our 
scheme shall not be suspected of any fancy character. 
The details of management need not be considered 
m advance. They present no special difficulty. 

Our Permanent Action. 

Our Association Is committed to no pet scheme. 
It has no hobbies. If it prospers according to our 
hopes, we will 7 different plans in years to come. 
We hope within the year to be in readiness to launch 
ur first colony. During the summer our society, 
will be working in each of the prellminary directions, 

reparing the data from which to select the location 
ber our initial experiment, and, by personal Inter- 
course on the part of our Office Secretary, as well as 
by correspondence with those thinking of colonizing, 
preparing the material from which to select our first 
colontets, At the same time, we are on the lookout 
for the proper person to act as manager of the col- 
ony, requisite in any scheme provisionally, and are 
digesting the detalla of organization. 

n the autumn, we expect to lay before our men of 
means the plans for a codperative colony sory — 
in the form of a jolut stock association; and we hope 
during the winter or early in the spring, according as 
we move South or West, to start forth our first-born, 
Should this experiment prosper we shall follow it 
with others In successive years; each having prob- 
ably some special feature of its own; each colony 
being under the management of {ts own association. 
Our own Association, according to Its full name, The 
Codperative Colony Aid Association,” reserves to 
itself the role of foster-fathership. With the launch- 
ing into life of one bantling, it can take a new charge 
upon Its hands. Wecan thus make the planting of 
colonies a permanent work. Our hope is to aceom- 
= a species of philanthropic plumbing, and fash- 

na permanent escape-pipe for the overflow of our 
erowded centres, through which their stagnating sc- 
cumulations of human energy may pour out over our 
Waste sweetening into purity as they spread 
upon the carth, and fertilizing it till the desert shall 
rejoice and blossom as the rose. There is a chronic 
choking of the crowded centres of civilization In our 
competitive civilization. No spasmodic action of re- 
lief can meet the case. The social structure needs 


ing off the surplus supply of 
méchanism Saada an ever-acting arrangement for 


ing it into self-eupportin . 
It le a great alm, Dimeulties are plentiful, a are 
not blind to them. Our eyes are the past with 


ite sucoesses and fallures, Of failures there are 
abund enough to prevent any rash confidence. 
But there is in nearly every instance some discover- 
able error which can be avoided. Accidental mis- 
takes need not prejudice the idea. Colonization 18 
no experiment. In some form, It is the world-old 
method of relieving over-population, Ita history is 
full of Ificent successes as well as deplorable 
failuree. Our own country is the living example of 
successful colonization. e have but to follow the 
track of historical experiments to discover the shoals 
on which colonies have been wrecked, and the chan- 
nela of action wherein there la safety for new voy- 
We shall aay carefully ore we move. 
n we move we s move, not In the direction 
of our intaltiona, laying our course by a priori notlons 
of what the world ought to be, but by actual obser- 
vation of what it ls, as lald down by the pathway of 
our predecessors. We don't feel that we have vent- 
ured upon any utopian scheme, What has been 
done can be done again. What all the world has 
done our nineteenth century can do. What has mee 
done hastily, crudely, theoretically, and failed, 
be done carefully, thoroughly, peels; and suc- 
Now, as heretofore, round one successful ex- 
ample, imitators will spring up. If we thrive, other 
cities will form local colonization ald societies or 
enter into alliance with our Association, which by Its 
constitution is tied to no local action, and may grow 
into a central national society, with branches In the 
differant cities. Our full aim le to make Co-oPpEBA- 
-TIVE COLONIZATION an integral part of our social 
system.—The Worker. 


TO THE CAPITALISTS, 
BY FELIX ADLER. 


What is everybody's business is always to some 
— ere 5 N — condition of a 
D r e wo peo 
wretched than it need be, every intelligent person 
knows. The wonder is, that wo bear so sages the 
ills of these fellow human- Š o declaim 
against selfishness, however, is the merest waste of 
words. Much the wiser course it were to move right 
on In the direction of practical philanthropy, and to 
trast to the force of good pr and 
imitation, After all, it is not so much -hearted- 
nesa aa a sort of moral laziness that prevents changes 
undertaken. 


for the public good from bel 

e ‘ow York who are now 
determined to make an effort to lighten somewhat 
the distress of the laboring class, and who believe 
that colonization is the immediate step to be taken 
to thia end. In the face of many serious difficulties, 
— propose to put their shoulders to the wheel, and 
foyite and urge men of means ln the community 
to lend their active assistance to the movement. 

The following reasons auggest themselves why 
capitalists should take an earnest interest in colo- 
nization :— 

1. The surplus laborers while remaining in the 
cities are Idle consumers, but if transplanted to the 
country they might become active prodacera. Here 
they diminish wealth of the nation: there they 
might add to it. 


2. The evil of s periodical glut of the labor market 
calle for special attention, because itis not a tempo- 
rery one. It fe likely to continue so long as the 
present Industrial system lasts. For æ permanent 
eril, there must be a permanent remedy. Coloniza- 
tion offers such a remedy, 

8. The rich man is the steward of the wealth he 
holds. The snffering of the poor is appalling. In 
vain we give, and give | yi for we do not help. 
Wherever we probe the surface of poverty, we come 
aon want of employment as the underlying cause. 

charity’s sake, therefore, we must resort to col- 
onization. 

4. The Colonization Movement le of immense 
present importance, because, apart from what it may 
directly accomplish, It will be a sign of real sympathy 
on the part of the Itallsts with the working peo- 
ple. I do not think that the sober workingmen and 
workingwomen of this conntry favor revolution. I 
am convinced that their spirit is law-abiding. But 
we must not tax their patience too greatly, ndiffer- 
ence on the part of the rich {sa crime, It breeds a 
rebellious despair in the hearts of the poor. If it Is 
sadly true that any change for the better in their lot 
must be slow, let us at least show to the sufferers 
that we honestly desire the change, and are seriously 
Intent on finding the ways and means to bring it 
about. The Colonization Movement will conclliate, 
and that is perhaps the greatest service it can now 
render.— The Worker. 


re — — 
SOCIALISM. 


ME. FLORIAN PAUL OUTLINES THE PURPOSES OF THE 00- 
atAL DEMOCRATS.—PRINCE BISMABCE'S FOLIOY SHARPLY 
OBRITIOISED, 


A large and intelligent audience met In the Torn 
Halle last evening to hear Mr. Florian Paul, a social 
democrat, whom the German government drove out 
of Berlin, speak on socialism, Mr. Paul opened his 
remarks, which were delivered in German, by saying: 
Most of you know who I am, I have had the honor 
of being treated aa an enemy of our fatherland, If 
I speak somewhat sharply of Germany, you will for- 
give me, for I have seen her dark side. I am a 
workman, not a soft-handed and smooth-tongaed 
agitator, and speak accordingly, 

I need not remind you that the condition of Ger- 
man workmen is no better than it was before the 
revolution of 1848. The war against Denmark, the 
war t Austria, and the war against France, all 
brought success to Prussia. What was the cones- 
quence? The nation fell down and worshipped Bis- 
marck, bat the people had to pay the cost of the 
wars. When this mighty Bismarck met with oppo- 
sition, he threatened to withdraw, and not a man 
dared to say, “You can go.” Had I, a common 
weaver, been there, I would have sald, If Bismarck 
had never been born into this world, the world would 
have gone on, and the world can get on without him 
now.“ All Germans, all friends of Germany, re- 
jolced at the isaue of the war of 1870; but now who 
can dany that It waa a loss to Germany and a gain to 
France? What did Germany gain? She went op 
one step In the political world and became an empire. 
That was all. Hundreds of German brothers shed 
thelr blood on French battle-Melds, that the land 
which now treads them under foot and drawe her 
stren, from thelr labor might be called an empire. 
At thie time, the Ultramontanes, while protesting 

ainst Blemarck’s policy, kept within the law. 

at did he do? He went before the Reichstag, 
and seid you must make a special law; and they did 
It. Then the social democrats troubled him. A new 
Reichstag was called. The social-democratic party 
was prevented from holding meetings; their ballots 
were confiscated, and returned to them only after the 
election was over. Under such circumstances, a 
Reichstag was elected which gave this almighty min- 
lester power to cast ont his enemies, Is he a great 
Statesman who knows how to annex lands, but 
knows not how to raise the people he has annexed? 
Do we not all know that France is socially better off 
than Germany to-day? [Applause.] What shall I 
say of a statesman who gives the provinces which he 
holda by force alone [applause] less freedom than 
they before? 

But I come to the principles of socialism; for, be 
it noted, social democracy ia based on principles, not 
on force of arms, What do our opponents say? 
They say, first, that we do not want to work: we 
only want to divide. ([Laughter.] Is this true? 
No. The right of property we will not disturb; we 
only attack the methode by which property is ac- 
quired; we believe in common work for the com- 
mon good.“ It seems to some of the upper ten 
thousand that this 13 e new. Not zo new, 
after all. Paul sald: “He who will not work shall 
not eat.” We say: He who will not help the com- 
e by lt.“ . a : “Every 
man a t to pro p t be property 
with which he can NN ons else.“ 

The humanists, then, are on our side. Our op- 
ponents are the real “dividers” ; they would share 
the results of our labors, but ute no finger to the 
work themselves. They say we want anarchy. We 
want the foundations of the State undisturbed, but 
we want the rubbish that has accumulated cast off, 
We want no State which shall be simply an Insur - 
ance company for the rich’’; we want no State where 
one man is rich enough to bribe and another is poor 
enough to be bribed. They say we are all atheists; 
that we would do away with religion. No; to us relig- 
ion is a private matter; s man may believe in a God 
with three hands or In a God with one eye; if he isin 
sympathy with our political principles we welcome 
him, It le true that a majority of our party tend 
toward freethinking rather than toward fanaticlam. 
What can we do when we see the varions seots each 
with a God of its own, and each trying to over- 


throw the gods of all the othere? Christianity in ite 
essence we do not „ bat churchcraft and 
. have chan It, and them we do 3 

he common love that Jesus taught ia lost a of 
in the hate of the sects. Our religion is freedom, 
equality, and brotherhood. ‘Who says he loves God 
and yat hateth bis brother is a liar.” 

at wo want is the real, true religion of human- 

ity; the Catholic Church should have sald: These 
social democrata want a real brotherly love; let os 
help them.“ Instead of that dhe caste us out. We 
want no religion that wastes its time in disc 
wi can of fire burns in hell; we want a relig- 
on that sees in every man a brother. We want 
direct Income-taxes; we want protection for working- 
men In factories; we want restrictions put upom the 
labor of women and children; we want an eight-hour 
law. [Applause.] The s er then Illustrated the 
working of such a law, and closed by saying, “If the 
workingmen had time at their disposal, they could so 
raise themselves that they could help bring nearer 
the time when brotherly love shall rale. It is time 
to free ourselves from the chalns that have bound us 
for so many centuries.” The speaker was often in- 
terrupted by applause, and seemed to have the full 
sympathy of his audience.— Boston Herald, July 8. 


BEPORMATORY SCHOOLS. 


Occasional troubles at reformatory and corrections) 
institutions like our House of Refuge invite study of 
methods of diseipline. Both in this country and 
abroad, experience has shown that the best results 
are attained by schools in the country, where agri- 
cultural labor furnishes employment In the open alr, 
and the distance from city life and temptations secures 
immunity from the risks that require seclusion. The 
school that is now almost universally recognized and 
accepted as the type and model is that at Mottray, 
near Tours, France; and the story of its growth 
and, its resulta is well worth stadyi Thirty year 
ago two Frenchmen, M. de Metz, a judge, who had 
made a tour of inapection of reform schools for boys, 
and M. de Courteilles, an officer of the army, gave 
aR thelr positions and determined to devote them- 
selves to the work of establishing a reform school 
that should really answer to ite name. 

De Metz had seen, near Hamburg, in Germany, 
the school established by Pastor Wichern, where the 
plan of collecting the boys Into families of a dozen 
was in successful operation. This he made the basis 
of his new school, and from that day to this It has 
continued to work successfully. e school now 
numbers eight hundred boys, and these are all gath- 
ered into families of forty each, with fts head and 
two “elder brothers,“ chosen by the boys themselves 
from among theirown number, Then de Metz put 
in operation a thorough system of supervision over 
the boys after they leave the school, and every boy is 
free to come back to it, to spend Sundays with his 
old family, to be taken care of if he 18 sick, and to 
find shelter and employment until a place can be had 
where he can support himself. 

Thirty-nine hundred boye have passed through 
Mettray, and over seventy-five thousand dollars have 
been apent In raring for these boys in late years; and 
thus, between the family spirit that Is established at 
the school, and the family tle that is maintained 
afterward, the proportion of recommitments for sec- 
ond offences has been reduced to four per cent. from 
the old standard of seventy-five percent. Now the 
number of boys that go out of Mettray with a good 
character ia large enough to make quite an Impor- 
tant contribution to the labor market of the neigh- 


borhood, and, as more than two-thirds of them are 
farmers, they find employment and good wages when 
others are Idle. The very fact that their early youth 
was neglected and perverse makes It the more gratl- 
fying that the training st Mettray sends them out 
into the world good and useful men, That this ls 
well done, Is largely due to the fact that thelr care 
and education are entrusted to men of caltare, who 
have determined, in the spirit of the founders, to 
devote themselves to this work In earnest. 

At the very outset, for a year before a single we 
was recelved at Mettray, there was a training schoo 


for the teachers and Cn gare dents; and that school 
Is still in active, useful operation, while the present 
superintendent la one of first class that thos was 


fitted for the work which has occupled his whole life 
time. These officers receive a hundred and twenty- 
five dollara a year, and their reward, apart from the 
consclousnesa of the excellence of the work they are 
employed in, is largely found in being selected to 
establish and manage similar institutions elsewhere; 
and reform schools on the type of that of Mettray 
now exist — ory Europe as well as in this 
country. These have all been established upon the 
plan of Mettray, with no walla to aes 4 the boys in, 
with no gates to shut them 1 * roads open. 
There has been a single Mettray since 
the establishment of the school In 1830, and even in 
the last ten years the attempts to escape have dimin- 
ished-from two and one-half per cent. to one and 
one-half, while in other reform schools in France 
nearly one-half of the escapes have been successful, 
in spite of walls and gates; in short, the leason 
taught le that the boy who comes from the worat 
haunts of Paris, or the vicious purliens of other 
French towns, learns that safety and happiness are 
found at Mettray. The average stay there ise little 
over two years; yet In that ume the boys who come 
there etesped in ignorance, and in many cases In vice, 
have been put in the way of getting a fair elementary 
education, and one- were returned to thelr fam- 
{lies as repentant, or diecharged honorably, carrying 
with them the substantial reward of their good con- 
duct in money earned by work and as Music, 
gymoastics, military drill, training in the use of fire- 
engines, in addition to farm work, and such trades as 
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are incidental to a population of aight hundred boys 
and their teachers and care-takers are taught, 
addition to elementary Instruction. The mortality 
among these boys, coming in all sorta of unwhole- 
some conditions, wae a half per cent. in 1876, a quar- 
ter per cent, in 1875; and thie speake of itself in the 
highest praise of the sanitary excellence of Mettray 
and Its hygienic management. Towards Its support 
the government gives about one-half the very mod- 
erate cost at so much per day for each boy,—abont 
ninety dollars a year ls the total,—and the balance is 
made up by the earnings of the Institutlon from the 
wages of the boys, from the sale of the crops grown 
on Its own property, and from the Income derived 
from endowments, subscriptions, and gifts. Many of 
ita buildings bear the names of cities and to of 
r and individuals, that have contributed to 
build them, 

Mettray provides rewards, In a class of honor, in 
appointments of the boys as assistants, in rewards im 
money and in kind, and In distinction to the ‘‘fam- 
ily” that does best; but It also haa a long list of pun- 
ishments, prominent among them soll co! 


Dg 

ercise; and frequent visite from the officers, with the 
means of reading and writing, enable them to keep 
thelr minds active. The example of such a school 
as Metiray may well be taken to heart by those who 
have to do with the same class here,—the bad bo: 
who are thus taken in band and saved from the 
consequences of utter neglect, or, even worse, the 
ari ene = a 1 1 criminal Homs Ii 

proved that, by su on into amall groups, ~ 
ily ties be revived or even 3 
ing the reform school a ref for the boy who has 
gone out of it Into the world, its wholesome influ- 
ence still shields and protects him. To secure its 
great advantages, the same conditions must exist; 
and these are mainly the excellent character an 
thoro! training of the officers, the selection of a 
good site in the country, where there will be lenty 
of open-air farm-work for the boys and a de- 
mand for the labor of those who have left, and, 
above a steadfast perseverance in a sound system 
of discipline, Including both rewards and punish- 
ments In due proportion, serving both as examples 
and as a warning alike to good and bad.—Philadel- 
phia Ledger, June 27. 


2 NERVOUS DEBILITY. 


One cannes take up a newspaper without being 
confronted with ah advertisement of some cure or 
palliation for nervous debility, The malady seems 
to be as prevalent in the Northern States, at least, as 
catarrh or consumption or skin diseases. A writer in 
a recent number of the Atlantic finds a prime cause 
of this universal complaint in the drynese of our 
American climate, and in the sudden and canstant 
electrical changes of the atmosphere conseqnent upon 
this dryness. This view is unintentionally Sey a 
confirmed by another writer in the last issue of 
samo mon in an article entitled “English Sikles,” 
which are far less stimulating, far more tranqulllizing, 
than our American skles. 

However this may be, our habits of living do not 
tend toward neutralizing whatever over-stimulating 
Influences our climate exerts upon us. On the con- 
trary, we call to thelr ald whatever power there ia in 
tea, coffee, alcohol, social excitement, competition, 
fashion, and wealth to spur us on to still greater and 
greater exertion. In onr large cities men and women 
are beginning to find that there ls a limit to exertion, 
that vacations are a necessity. But ln rural districts 
these dre unknown. The farmer's wife knows noth- 
ing abent a vacation, She plode steadily and wearily 
on from June till Jone again. The farmer himself 
la content to wear out in the rut, so he can g off 
the mortgage or add more acres to his farm, with 
the mechanic and the mechanic's wife, To add to 
the hoard laid by for a rainy day, to drese as emartly 
as thelr neighbors, to geta new piece of fornisure, 
they forego holidays and vacations, And there are 
maltitudes who wear themselves out in struggling 
against the tide of adversity which bears them away 
in spite of all their efforts, In one form or another 
the search for the Phllosopher's Stone, the Elixir of 
Life, the Fountain of Perpetual Youth, continues 
through the ages. There are thoss now who really 
think that there fa or may be something one can 
„take which will restore the tlasue of wasted nerve, 
which will bring braln power, which will give 
again the health that has been squandered by over- 
exertion, by going without sleep, by Indulgence in 
stimulants, by excesses of varfous sorts, by continn- 
ous violation of hygienic laws: But there is no such 
thing. Wasted health ia like wasted tlme—irrecover- 
able. We may build on what ls left, but what ls 
gone is gone forever. 

Now if our climate makes us peculiarly nervous 
and sensitive we should certainly counteract this ten- 
dency by every means in our power; we should culti- 
yata whatever will make us less sensitive, less ner- 
veus; we should avoid stimulants and excitements, 
and conserve by every means within our reach our 
nervous power. There are various ways in which we 
may do this. Early, regular, sufficient sleep, abun- 
dance of plaln, nutritious, and well-cooked food, 
avoidance of all stimulating beverages, proper adjust- 


ne- 


ment of the 8 to changes in tersperature and 
moisture, habitual indulgence in simple but satisfy- 
ing pleasures, avoldance of close, hot rooms at all 
seasoné of the year,—these are some of the requisites 
that make health sure to the well, and restore it or 
build it ap again in those who are sick. These con- 
ditions are unfortunately not within the reach of all, 
bat they may be secured by a great many who suffer 
from the want of them now when their im ce is 
fully understood and recognized.—New York Trib- 
une, June 25. 


— — — 
OHBISTIANITY AND JUDAISM, 


On a tecent Saturday Rabbi Sali, of Har Sinai 
8 e, Baltimora, delivered a pecaliar sermon, 
an outline of which, with comments, appears in the 
Eptscopal Methodist of that city. The rabbi advo- 
cated the theory of development in religion as well 
as in Nature, and insis on the doctrine of the 
“survival of the fittest.” O ing all the barri- 
ers of Jowlsh exclustvism, and overleaping himself, 
he became liberal evan to the broadest latitudinari- 
anism. So accommodating was his humor that ha 
ignored thé claims of any particular on to pe- 
cullar sacredness, insisting that the only tolerant 
religion was not that Intended for all hamanity, but 
that which adapted itself to different phases of 
thought and different s of human progress, 
He held that men ought to be allowed to sult them- 
selves as to their religious beHef; that what met the 
demands of one age and people would be wholly un- 
suited to another, He even went so far as to recog- 
nize Christianity as an advance upon Judalsm. Lay- 
ing violent hands upon the very ark Itself, containing 
the Book of the Law, he spoke of the Jewish system 
as effete and dying ont when the new religion sup- 
planted it. But he thought that Christianity had 
about had ita day and was not exactly up to the 

resent era of advanced thought. The 

et od nays there were in ms in his dis- 
course that the Rabbi believes in what Carlyle terms 
“the gospel of dirt,” and that he is evidently dis- 

to deify the forces of Nature and do ava 
with the providence if not the very nature of 8 
For Instance, he is reported as saying: With the 
enlightenment we have recaived the last four centu- 
ries, modern reason cannot admit the idea of omnl 
tence towering above Nature and bound by no law 
of Nature, in not only true of those who can- 
not conceive of God after the analogy of human self- 
consclouanesa, and hence deny Him personality and 
finite restricting attributes, but also of those who 
do admit the analogy.” No materialist could ask s 

concession than this, It fs a lamentable in- 

m of the extent to which the modern Hebrew 
has wandered from the faith of his fathers, In re- 
jectlag the teachings of his own Scriptures concern- 
ng the Messiah he has well-nigh abandoned all forms 
of religions bellef.— New York Herald, June 90 


— — — ———— 
SCENES IN THE DAILY LIFE OF A ST. 
PETERSBUSGER. 


SCENE, St. Ur 

Janitor.—I can’t stand this any longer, slr. L don't 
mind doing thé duties ordinarily expected of one In 
my position, but I cannot be on watch all the 
twenty-four hours to ses that the Nihilists don’t 
stick revolutionary posters on the front wall. I have 
gone eleven nights without sleep now. 

Proprietor.— But, my poor Ivan Ivanovitch, I did 
not make the law which all owners of houses are 


ted up on the premises, and 
Where, drink 


my 
siderate conduct lends me new s 

(An hour later the janitor comes In to breakfast.) 

Prop,—Great Todleben (a nlar Russian excila- 
mation, much lie our own `' t Scott”)! Where 
have you been? „ man, there is a revolutionary 
placard on your back 

Jan,—Ie there! I suppose I must have closed 
my eyes for a minute or two, They have a keen eye 
for business, those Nibiliste, Leds’s tear it up. 

Prop.—No; don’t tear it up, because some of the 
fragments might be found and we inight be sent to 
Siberia. Burn it up, coat and all; III give you a 
new one. Now, go back to your post, and for the 
love of heaven do not doze a wink. 

(The janitor returns, The propristor watches him 
from the window, and whenever he returna shonts: 
“Now, then, Ivan Ivanovitch, keep awake!’ In the 
course of the long, long wéary day the police arrive.) 

—We have come to starch the premises, 
.—But, Count, I belong to no association. I 
am merely a peaceful citizen, who passes his days 
rat] nights watching to sée that his watchman doesn’t 
jeep. 

Of.—I have Gen. Gourko'’s ordera to enter your 
hogse and see that you have no concealed arms. 

Prop.—All I have ls an old shot-gun without lock, 
stock, or barrel. 

* Of.—The Nihilista could easily furnish you those, 

Your shot-gun Is confiscated, and you may thank 
pw lucky stars that you get off so casily, What's 
u that drawer? 

FProp.—Kalves. 

Qf.—Knivea! I confiscate them. 

Prop.—But, Prince, they are table-knives, and to- 
night I giye a dinner-party; my daughter ls engaged 
to be married, and this is to celebrate her betrothal. 

Of.—Yon muat eat with your fingera,—that’s all. 

; oy a Grand Duke, how are we to carve the 
ow 

Of.—Tear 'em In pleces or bite out chunks; it'll 
all be in the family. Where's your bedroom? 

Prop.—Here, your Imperial Excellency; and If 


you find any deadly weapon in it I want to be sent 
to Siberia. e 

I might send you there If It were worth the 
trouble, for here is a razor which in the practised 
bands of a desperate man might be used to slay the 
whole Imperial family. I will confiscate the razor. 

(The family dinner, though, takes place under dis- 
advantages, and the unhappy man forgets all the 
trials and troubles of the day. At the dessert, just 
as he is abont to propose the health of the soon to- be- 
=. palr, he recelyes a note couched in these 
terms): 

You are a traitor, You have to-day given 8 
the tyranta the arma in your possession. You have 
therefore been doomed to desth by 

The Executive Commilttes 
(Per Tomsxt COLINBOYITOH). 

Prop, (tearing his hair)—There! That's all t 
was lacking to make It complete. that. 

Eta Future Son-tn-law.—You are wrong, sir; there 
ls a good deal to be sald on both slides, 

Prop.—Wrong, waa I? Perhaps you are è Nibil- 
lot (with bitter sarcasm) ? 

Future Somin law.—I have the honor to be the 
chief of Section 217, and I do not care who knows it. 

His Daughter,—Yes, pa, and that ls why I lo-ho- 
hove him, (Casts herself Into her lover’s arms.) 

Prop.—Mercifal heavens! Are you a Nihilist, too, 
Paulovna? 

His Daughter.—Yes, pa; and so are my sisters and 
my cousins and my aunts. 

All of the Guests.—And so are we, all of us. 

I will denounce you to the authorities, 
Call the police! 

His Future Son-in-law.—If you utter one word I 
will fire this train and blow up the house, which we 
had mined as a precaution lest the police should 
make a descant on us while we were at dinner, 

Prop.—And here I have been passing my days and 
a keping watch on m tor. 

—Your janitor! Hol ho! Look ont of the 
window and sée what your janitor is doing, 

May I be knouted and sent to Siberla if my 
janitor isn’t cov the whole front of the house 
with four-sheet’ revolationary posters. ([Faints.J— 
New York World, translation from the French. 


RESIDENT ELIOT, in his recent commencement 
upon the 


recognize ulsition as an esson- 
tial part of the education of rer or gentloman,— 
namely, an accurate and refined use of the mother- 
tongue. Greek, Latin, French, German, mathemat- 
les, natural and physical science, 18 ang Jeb. 
— and æsthetics are all profitable and ul, 
as training and as acquisitions, to him who 
studies them with intelligence and love; but not one 
of them has the leset claim to be called an acquisl- 
tion essential to a liberal education or an essential 
part of a sound training,” 


Poetry. 


INNOVATION., 


What ia this thing ye foar 
To yet behald? 

A beast, n somewhat blear, 
Hateful, untold? 


Why sbrink the days to come 
More thas those fled? 

Why cry thy grief, the sum 
Of hope made dead? 


Tue doubt uncertain lies 
Upon all hearts; 

Love hopes where hate denies 
Or weaknoes starts, 


The fixed hand of the past 
Pots on; OR, haod 

As mariners hold taat 
The chart they need! 


pyr oes hath made the glasa 
6 present keops: 
Through it we look alas! 

To future deeps 


Dim as half-night; unwise, 
The soul doth seek 
To seo with futile eyes, 
Through power weak. 
Oh, restlose be of—doubt, 
Yet lose thy fear! 
For truth ventures not ont 
With cowards near! 
HORAO L. TRAUBEL, 


For Tas IADEx. ] 
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Seven Ethical Laws of Rationalism. 


E Soversignty he n 
m, moral irresponsibility, anarchy) and to the 
farian of Gn omina, mora) tyranny, abso- 
Jatism of Church or ＋ e t — gre at the name 
individual in his Js 


individual 
jh and the 2 tta Social Con- 
cerne, reconciled and ag WIVERSAL BOVER- 
qer oy Reason. It is tho ae —— o o 
borty and law, the necessary con or progresn 
— It lies at the foundation L. ur Pale can x poliz, 
ividual Government 


formulated aa Ind: rn 

Town Town * 
bier for State Ends, National 

en Ends, It ‘equally lies at the famis 

tion of science, civilization, Free 2 

tal ethical lawe—shree of eee, 

three of Boclety, and ons of Ultimate Jurisdiction. 


5. Law of Individual Rational Existence. 


Every mature rational being bas the right and ony u to 
himself by his own reason in all individual 
‘This is © principle of personal self- —— 
“private judgment,“ or individual reason. 


II. Law of Kudividual Sclf-Defeucc. 


Every rational belng has the right to defend himself 
against all encroachments upon bis individual self-govern- 
ment, This is the right of resistance to aggression. 


III. Law of Individual Non-Aggression. 


imeem being has the duty to refrain frum en- 
upon the individual self-government of others, 

either oy tarce or fraud. This is the prinolple limiting 

“private judgment.” N 


IV. Law ef Secial Hatioual Existence. 


Society (or the 1 of all 1 beings) has the 

15 tiA duty to govern its common reason in 

ita common concerns, 2 is the prinoiple of republi- 
can self-government, or social resson. 


V. Law ef Social Sclf-Defonce. 


Bociety has the right to defend Itself nat All en- 
croachmoents u Ita social r This is the 
viento of revolution as againe of self-protec- 

t or imiraie-the ight of poling Aygressors 
— e to social reason. 


VI. Law ef Social Nou-Aggresics. 


ety has the duty to maintain the three laws of indi- 
videaltty in Tall vigor, Lr to refrain from violating them. 
This is the principle im iting social reason, 


VII. Law of Ultimate Jurisdiction. 


“1. The “private jud nt“ of the individual is the final 
1 in his individual concerns. 

The “social reason” of society Is the final appesi in 
all ita 8 conceroa, and also in cases of ultimate dis- 

ment between individuals. 

The “social reason” of socia aty is a zopreceotad io each 
particular caso by ue Consensus tent in that 
class of cases: i.s., by the concurrent verdict of all who 
are fitted by general Pospacity and special knowledge to 
understand it best. If the competent are divided, the 
question remains open; if they are unanimone, it is decided, 


EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


About the middle of June I shall be obliged to 
sail for the Azores, in order to accompany an Invalid 
member of my family, and shall probably be absent 
three months. During thet time my friend, Mr. 
David H. Clark, will edit THE INDEX. All literary 
communications should be addressed to him, and all 
duelness lettera to Mr. H. P. Hyde, at this office, 
Letters addressed to me personally muat remain un- 
opened till my return, Attention to these directions 
will save annoyance to correspondents, 


F. E. ABBor. 
June 3, 1879. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE FREE RELIG- 
IOUS ASSOCIATION. 

The Report of the Proceedings of the late Annual 
Meeting of the Free Religious Association, printed 
in pamphlet form, Is now ready. It contains the 
essay by John W. Chadwick (with an abstract of 
the epeeches thereon by Messrs. Savage, Tiffany, 
and Potter) on Theological and Rational Ethica” ; 
the address by the new President of the Associa- 
tion, Felix Adler, on The Practical Needs of Free 
Rellglon,“ and briefer addresses on the same topic 
by F. E. Abbot, F. A. Hinckley, and C. D. B. Mills; 
together with the Reports of the Executive Commit- 
‘tee and Treasurer, and other proceedings of the busi- 
nese meeting. Prica, thirty cents; packages of five 
or more, twenty cents each. To be obtained at. the 
office of the Free Religions Association, 231 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston; also at A. Williams & Co.'s book- 
store. Wu. J. Porrxn, Sec’y. 


THE AID OF THE TYPES. 


In these days of the printing press and popular 
literature, every great cause or public reformation 
that would advance must avall Itself of these agen- 
cles for ita propagation. It le especially Important 
it should have a periodical or journal that may afford 
a record of current events which sustain a relation to 
it, a medium for the communication and interchange 
of views among those of Ita fellowship, and of intelli- 
gence and exposition in regard to ite principles. It 
has been the aim of TRR INDEX to supply, according 
to the abilities and means at its command, such « 
desideratum to ratlonallsts, as indeed it is to be pre- 
sumed has been the case, in their respective ways, of 
all the freethought journals, But all of them, in 
certain respects, are unable to cope with their lead- 
ing secular and church contemporaries, All of 
them present sad Illustrations of the doctrine of a 
“atruggle for existence,” with much uncertainty as to 
its consequent outcome, “the survival of the fittest,” 
There are none of them, lamentable and humiliating 
as Is the confession, that lead more than a precs- 
rious existence. There are various reasons for this. 
One of them, perhape the principal one, results from 
the fact that there are few radicals, comparatively, 
who have a deep sense of obligation to contribute to 
the pecuniary support of these auxiliaries for the 
propagation of their convictions. Hence our radical 
journals are hampered and crippled for want of 
money to make them what else they might be, 
There is no scarcity of able, learned, and accom- 
plished expositors of liberalism. The profoundest 
thinkers and leaders In science, philosophy, and liter- 
ature of the age are on ita side. But all of them 
have thelr bread to earn, and are therefore compelled 
to resort to those channels of communication with 
the public which offer the best mediums for making 
their geniua and Ideas effective and the largest as- 
surance in respect to remuneration. As am conss- 
quence of ‘this, owing to the impoverishment of 
ratlonalistle Journals, a very large number of the 
moet gifted liberal writers of the day are absorbed by 
the secular or religious presa. Both of these, under- 
standing well the drift of the intelligence of the time, 
sagaciously adapt thelr columns to these tendencies, 
Hence it is not uncommon iu our secular journals, as 
well as the religious ones, to read from time to time, 
if not even in the same issue, articles from wholly op- 
posite poles of thonght and view. Of course, this is 
not without ite compensation to the rationalistic 
cause, since It Is thus necessarily advanced, though 
it may not be under Its own name, or in so 8tralght- 
forward or consistent a manner. Of those upon 
whom our liberal journals are forced to depend for 
writers, if we count out the editors there is probably 
scarcely a single instance in which thoes who con- 
tribute to their columns are not regularly engaged 
in other pursuits, What they do in this way is 
purely from their love of the cause, often at great 
sscrifice,—the expense of overburdening energies 
which are severely taxed alresdy, and without com- 
pensation. This circumstance, which is not peculfar 
to purely rationalistic journals, but also to reforma- 
tory ones in general, of all descriptions, is attended 
with serious drawbacks and difficulties which the 
liberal public cannot fully realize or appreciate. Of 
those who, under the influence of an ‘impulse of 
transient enthusiasm, excitement, or a deliberate 
sensa of duty, pledge themselves to such assistance, 
very few continue in this kind of well-doing to tha 
end. It ia very natural. Their customary occupa- 
tions make nearly or quite all the demand upon them 
they can respond to. We are all disposed to shrink 
from burdens from which we can conscientiously 
escape, Some one else, they think, will do the work 


even if they fail; or the cause will survive the delin- 
quency at least, and hence the claim is ere long dis. 
missed from further consideration. There is another 
class, however, of faithful workers in behalf of our 
liberal journals who deserve a better tribute In this 
connection. There are a few who, with all the 
preasure of other exacting employments, at the sac- 
rifics of time which might be turned to deslrable 
account, and compensation which their labors in 
other ways would bring, out of a pure devotion to 
the cause of which they are the noble representatives 
continuously give to such disinterested service a 
measure of thair energies to the end, They are those 
who may be counted on when all others fall. 

But with all the aid which comes from such sup- 
port, our liberal journals necessarily suffer much in 
quality from the circumstances that have been indl- 
cated. There is, it seems to us, imperative need of a 
journal of rationalism that shall surpass any which at 
present exist or It has possessed; that shall in every 
particular be up to the most advanced standard 
of journalism to-day; that shall include within its 
scope, with leas or greater fulness, a recognition of 
what fs transpiring in all ite leading correlated and 
converging lines of interest, not in one country alone, 
but all over the world; with appropriate contribu- 
tions, so far as they could be procured, from the fore- 
moet living thinkers. A paper thus conducted, in- 
stead of being under the charge of = single editor, 
would Include several, each after the plan of the prin- 
cipal secolar and religious journals, presiding over a 
special department. If any one ia disposed to regard 
this as a visionary suggestion, we readily concede it 
is such, without adequate pecuniary resources to put 
It in operation; but only with that admission. We 
have no doubt as to the success of the enterprise, If 
it conld be thus amply and vigorously undertaken. 
Nay, to put aside all disinterested and reformatory 
purposes, if it be posalble to contemplate it on so low 
a level, we have such faith in the growing and al- 
ready safficlently strongly-developed rationallstic ten- 
dencies and yearnings of the time as to balleve that as 
a mere matter of business an organ of rationalism 
conducted on the plan at which we have hinted 
would prove s good paying Investment to the capital- 
ist, and an unquestionable snogess to all concerned, 
We wish it to be clearly understood in saying this 
that wo intend no reflection on the liberal journals 
extant. They will compare favorably with thoss 
which are more fortnnate in the elements of success 
to which we have alluded. Indeed, It is a surpassing 
wonder, to those who are familiar with their experl- 
ence in these respecte, that they are able to sustain so 
high a degree of excellence. But still we are con- 
strained to the conviction, believing, as heretofore in- 
timated in other particulars, that in concentration of 
energy, or anion, there is strength, that If, instead of 
several weak and struggling ones, we could have oné 
abundantly equipped and flourishing organ of ration- 
alism such as we have described, the Interests of the 
cause would be much more affectively promoted than 
at present. 

But not only does rationalism need to avail itself 
of the ald of the printing-prees in respect to journal- 
ism as a means of its propagation, but also for other 
modes of publication and missionary effort. We need 
the publication of brief statements or tracta of the 
principles of rationalism in larger quantity, and to 
some extent of an improved quality to what wo have 
produced, to be freely scattered broadcast over the 
land wherever those can be reached who are disposed 
to assist in the work. Then we need manuala of 
instruction for free Sunday- schools and the home, in 
all the various departmenta of the whole round of 
ethical aclance and teaching, These, and much 
more, which time and necessity would call into requi- 
sition, would be found to be of excesding potency and 
effect in the direction toward which we have been 
looking. They are thinge which radicala should 
work for, and towards which aspire, even though they 
fall to compass them in more than an insignificant 
degree. They are certainly those it is well for ration- 
aliam to consider In connection with its proposal for 
more constructive effort, 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS. 


The Springfield Republican contained, a short time 
since, a very sensible editorial upon this subject. It 
took precisely the same view taken by us, in the 
columns of THE INDEX some monthe ago, in regard 
to a certain plan of Sunday-school lessons, known as 
the International series, which has become very 
popular among Orthodox people for such teaching. 
“This course,“ {t remarked, “la in use by Sunday- 
schools which include several millions of children, 
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The aubjects for this month ara Ezakicl’s prophecy 
of the destruction of Tyre (chapter 26, verses 7-14); 
EKzeklel'e vision of the dry bones (chapter 87, verses 
1-10); Zechariah’s prophecy of the golden candle- 
stick (chapter 4); and the lest half of the third 
chapter of Malachi. Of the multitude of teachers 
who with patience and toll have sought to inwardly 
digest these passages, and get some nutriment from 
them, we ahonkd like to ask, How much have you 
found that waa In Itself adapted to guide and help 
an average American child into better ways of liv- 
ing?’ The “root trouble” of the whole system, it 
was maintained, is in the assumption that the ex- 
clusive material for the direct religious Instruction 
of children is to be found In the Bible.” Even the 
matchless precepta and stories of the Gospels lose 
their inspiring quslity when they are endlesely reit- 
erated and mechanically impressed upon children, 
like the multiplication table or the liat of English 
sovereigns,’’ 

From the dry husks and juiceless spiritual pabu- 
lum for children which these International lessons 
supply, it turns with commendation to a series ar- 
ranged by Unitarians, to which the name has been 
given of “Unity” lessons. These embrace such sub- 
jects as—Pleasant Faces, Teasing and Bantering, Ex- 
aggeration, Home Helping, Table Manners, Play, 
Study, Companions, Old Age, The Poorer, The Cat 
and Dog, ete., ete. : 

We do not hesitate to declare our perfect agreement 
with the writer from whom we have quoted, in re- 
spect to the relative estimates which he passes upon 
these two series of lessons. We rejoice In his wis- 
dom and independence in telling just what be thinks 
of them. He bat reiterates views which have been 
frequently advanced in this paper, and with which, 
lt is safe to conelude, its readers In general are In 
sympathy, At the same time, we cannot refrain 
from the observation that If the author of them, In 
thia Instance, had desired to see a practical and flour- 
ishing Illustration of the kind of Sunday-school les- 
sons which he spproves, he might have found one, 
without travelling a hundred miles from Springfield, 
many years before the Unity lessons were projected. 

The Free Congregational Society of Florence, 
Mass., has for sixteen years and more sustained a 
Sanday-schoo! In which purely practical instruction 
has been substituted for that of a theological descrip- 
tion. The Christian Scriptures have not been dis- 
carded, nor have they bean permitted to crowd out 
thoes of the other great historic religions. The edu- 
cation of these children may have suffered some neg- 
lect, It is true, In respect to the Jewish wars, the 
genealogies and deeds of the patriarche, and many 
miraculous things even in the New Testament; but 
the lose, there ls good resson to believe, has been 
somewhat stoned for by imparting to them, im place 
of tuch knowledge, an acquaintance with elementary 
drawing, natural history, physiology, book-keeping, 
literature, etc., In connection with subjects like those 
of the “Unity” lessons. We are gratified by the evi- 
dence which these lessons afford that our Unitarian 
friends are advancing toward radical methods, Radi- 
caliam is sure to win in this matter of Sunday-schools, 
as in other church ones, at last. The world moves, 
but there are some who move faster than others. 

— — — — — 

Lr om desired evidence of the doctrine of inher- 
ited tendencies, no more conclusive need be sought 
than the recent edict of the President of the Manhat- 
tan Company in respect to the Jews, It showe that 
the spirit of unreasoning class and race hatred—in a 
word, that of the Inquisition—survives in this gener- 
ation, and even in our free America. Fortunately, 
to the credit of the country and the time be it said, 
such gross exhibitions of It, as have been recently wit- 
nessed, are wholly confined to those types of charac- 
ter whose leading distinctions are a coarse nature 
and narrow intelligence. 

It le especially likely to be characteristic of those 
whom money or mere business faculty has lifted to 
places of power and authority, Mr. Corbin disclaims 
that he has bean actuated by race or religious preju- 
dices. But the flimay pretence which he offers for 
his flagrant Insult toa whole people shows very clearly 
that, though he maybe unconscious of the fact, It 
is otherwise. That there are rude and ill-behaved 
people among the Jews as well as others, no one, not 
even Jews themselves, will deny. There are boors 
and simpletons everywhere, and among every class; 
but that there is a larger percentage of these among 
Jews, we seriously question: and even were this the 
case, there was no need of Mr. Corbin’s undlserim- 
inating proclamation. There were otber ways that 
a person in the position he holds, of ordinary tact 


and sagacity, not to mention desire to avoid offence 
to those whose feelings onght to have been consid- 
ered, could have met the difficulty of which he com- 
plains, without resort to the rude and clumsy erpe- 


‘Gent adopted. The Jewish people have too honora- 


ble u history, and are too worthy an element of our 
American life, to justify such assaults. They are by 
nature amiable, self-respecting, and respectfal to 
others, and easily induced to conform to any ressona- 
ble requirement if properly appealed to. In all the 
virtues and moralities which go to make up good 
family life and social order, in intelligence and 
refinement, ability to excel In learning, science, art, 
literature, and all the elements of a high civilization, 
they will compare favorably with any race upon the 
planet, But there are those so constituted that they 
are never quite content unless there is somebody they 
can abuse, They never feel fully assured of their dig- 
nity or respectability unless they know that others 
are deprived to some extent of the privileges and 
enjoyments they possess. There are In the vicinity 
of our great cities, and especially within a certain 
range of New York, popular resorts which can be 
easily filled up at this season with a snobbiek aristoc- 
racy, I they can only be essured that those in respect 
to whom they cherlsh an unwarranted and ignorant 
prejudice are excluded, It is manifest thie ia the 
class Mr. Corbin aims to attract to Manhattan Beach, 
and for whom his proseriptive edict ls a cunningly 
devised advertisement. But we are sare he will ere 
long discover, if he has not already, that he has over- 
shot the mark; and though he should succeed In 
adding a few more dollars to the profits of hia com- 
pany for the seasou, the consequence of the outrage 
he has perpetrated, not upon Jews alone, but the 
finer eense of justice and elvlllty in the community 
In general, will be likely to react upon himself and 
fix a notoriety to his name that will prove unde- 
sirable. 


PERSONAL ITEMS. 


‘TENNYSON was threescore years and ten, August 5. 

Tue Rev. W. J. POTTER will pase the principal 
part of bia vacation at Grantville, Mass, 

JoHN Baricat is urged by his friends to make a 
visit to the United States this summer. 

Groner Jacon HOLYOAKE, in his History of Co- 
operation in England, declares that tors waste 
one-half of their time in answering clerical objectors, 

Mz, WRTrELAW Rem, editor-in-chief of the New 
York Tribune, who bas gone to California, has been 
tendered a breakfast by the members of the press of 
San Francisco. 


Rey. J. W. CHADWICE delivered a discourse before 


the Free Co ‘ational Society of Florence, Muss., 
Sunday, Joly 27th, upon Romanism, Protestantism, 
and Rationalism. 


Tue CounTrss DE Morra, the mother of the 
Ex-Empress Eugénle, is now eighty-three years old, 
and is bed-ridden and almost blind. The prince im- 
perial was her favorite grandson. 

Mus, JULIA WARD HOWE read a paper at Newport, 
July 28th, at the residence of Prof. W. B. ra, be- 
fore the annual meeting of the Town and Country 
Oland, upon her recent European travels. 

Mn. GLADSTONE recently maintained in a lecture 
delivered by bim at Eaton College, that the Iliad“ 
and ‘‘Odyssey’"’ were the work of one poet, whose 
name was Homer, and not of several posts, as It has 
beon thought to be. 

Mr. B. F. UNDERWOOD has concluded his Western 
lecture-tour, and is about en upon his usual 
summer vacation. He was to speak at Providence, 
R. I., eg. let and 2d, at Westerly, R.I., Sunday, 
Ang. 34 thence to Newport, where he may be a 
dressed during August and September. 

DR. JOHANN KARL FRIEDRICH ROSENERANZ lë 
dead, Dr. Rosenkranz was Profeesor of Philosophy 
at Kénigeberg University, and published a num- 
ber of philosophical treatises. He was well known 
through his . edition of the works of Im- 
manuel Kant. age was seventy-four. į 

Me. DANTEL DATLEY, editor of the Evening News at 
Jeffersonville, Ind., ls an earnest advocate of liberal- 
ism. Mr. wane recently lectured in Louisville in 
the interest of this cause. He contemplates holdin 
a debate in that city in the fall, with Col. James W. 
Bowles, upon the inspiration of the Christian Script- 
ures. 

WALT WHITMAN presided over a meeting of jour- 
nalists the other day, the occasion being a farewell 
to Thomas Coleman, of the Philadelphia er, who 
was about to start for Europe. There is a rumor that 
Mr. Whitman is to lecture at Cape May to the eum- 
mer sojourners there, Col. Forney lending his in- 
fluence to ald the experiment. 

Ma, J. L. STODDARD, one of the editorial contrib- 
ators of THE IND RE, now in Europe, la ering 
material for his next season’s lecture, which w 
be “From Madrid to Moscow—the Land of the Cid 
and the Czar.” He has returned from his Spanish 
trip to Paris, and is en route for Russla, via en 
Baden, Heidelberg, and Hanover, 

Tue Rev. DR. DAVID EINHORN, a venerable and 


impressive farewell discourse at the Temple Beth El, 
New York, on his retirement from a ministry of 
thirty-sight years, twenty-three of which have been 
spent in this country. The ample building was 
crowded to overflowing upon the occasion. 

Mn. Emwenson's lecture on Memory, before the 
Concord School of Philosophy, attracted so large an 
audience that it was found necessary to transfer the 
delivery of it from the Orchard House,“ the usual 
place of resort for the school, to the vestry of 
the Orthodox church. A number of disti hed 

ple were preeent, among whom were Senator 
oar, Ex-Secretary Boutwell, Professor Maria Mitch- 
ell, of Vassar College. 


THE HARTFORD Post saya the controversy in re- 
gard to the religion of William Lloyd Garrison may 
be effectually closed whenever the fact, 'ectly 
well-known hereabouts, is ized, that Mr. Gar- 
rison was simply a Spiritualist, and vot a Christian at 
all. In accordance with this condition of his belief, 
the observances at his funeral were not an-Christian 
nor anti-Christian, but simply non-Christian; just as 
mach so, In fact, ss those at the burial of the late Mr. 
Ingervoll, of IIllnols. Now an effort has been made, 
it seems to me, by certain well-meaning persone, to 
claim thet Mr. Garrison must have been a Christian 
because he was a good man and did good. If this ie 
sound reasoning, there are two things that have got 
to be revised: our religion and our dictlonary, A; 
least this must be true of the Orthodox churches." 


Qommunications. 


PRU PHYLAOCTIO VALUE OF VAOCOINATION. 


A medical correspondent in THE INDEX of July 17 
gives It as certain that the preponderant weight of 
authority is lu favor of the 8 value of vae- 
cination, where the vaccine virus is properly selected, 
properly kept, and properly introduced. 

It may be so; bat In the face of a great mass of 
testimony to the contrary, we must still be permitted 
to doubt, The London Lancet, during the 1871-1872 
epidemic in England, declared that probably 120,000 
vaccinated persons had fallen victims to the diseasa! 
‘During the same epidemic, 14,808 persone” (I quote 
from Vaccination Inquirer of May, 1879, published in 
London) were admitted to the metropolitan asy- 
lums, who were suffering from small-pox, and the 
attendant doctors recorded no fewer than 11,174 as 
vaccinated.” 

Official reporta recelved from various European 
governments in 1857, by Mr. Simon, the English 
medical officer of the Privy Council, showed that 153 
vaccinated small-pox deaths occurred in Holstein; 
5,217 cases of vaccinated small-pox In Austria; 8,178 
cases of vaccinated small-pox in Prague; 19,964 
deaths from small pox in Sweden, with the declara- 
tion that vaccination does not confer security agalnat 
death from small-pox. There were aleo recorded 
1,888 cases of vaccinated small-pox in the Prussian 


e Parliamentary returns made by the Regiater- 
General to the House of Commons (No 483, of 1878, 
published by Hansard, London) entitled. Vacelna ; 
tion—Mortality,” establishes, among other things, 
that the general vaccivation of the community 

a long period has not diminished the average small- 
pox death rate“; and that elnce the vaccination of 
every child within three months of birth has been 
enforced, under paln of repeated fine and imprison- 
ment for neglect, the death rate from elght diseases, 
either Inoculable or arising from debility, hea in- 
creased 1629 per million of all ages, and 24,910 per 
million among infants under one year, the proportion 
of such under one to all ages loclusive belng 15 to 1.“ 

These statistica seem to ba pretly good evidence 
against the prophylactic power of vaccination, 

The fact that certain us do not have small- 
pox after belng vaccinated le of Itself no proof that 
vaccination is a preventive, ax there persons might 
not have bad it in any case. Dr. Kirkpatrick, who 
wrote when Jenner was a youth, tells us there were 
many whom it was not possible to inoculate with 
small-pox, and gives thirty-nine cases of inoculated 
emall-pox producing no effect.“ Dr. Wagstaffe, Dr. 
Friend, Dr. Nettleton, and other English authorities 
testified to the same purport. Condamine, quoted 
by Bousquet (Traité de la Vaccine), says that half 
mankind are insusceptible to small-pox. 

But even if vaccination were a preventive under 
due precautions, how could one ever be sure that 
such precautions had been taken? It is well known 
among physicians that the worst of diseases has bean 
commuanicated by persons on whom there was no 
external sign of ita presence that a skilled physician 
could detect. 

From a number of cascs of alleged death by vac- 
cination, I select the following from the Newcastle, 
England, Daily Chronicle: “An Inquest was held om 
the body of Henry Mould, aged foar months, The 
child was vaccinated and bad died. Dr. Abrath, 
who was t at the inquest, sald that ‘no one 
could tell good from bad lymph; no microeco ac 


chemical teats could detect it. He had 


Dr. J. W. says: The danger can be wholly averted, 
alnce it has become practicable to secure an indefinite 
supply of pure aod freah virus direct from the heifer.” 
As heifers do not have the pox spontaneously "to 
order,“ it is to be presumed that it is to be artificially 
induced. If this is done by vaccinsting the helfer 
with human vaccine virus, how can one know that 


greatly respected Jewish rabbi, delivered recently an | the virus was originally pure, and what evidence is 
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there that, If lt was not, the helfer acta as a filter. to 
purify It? 

If the vacclns matter were taken from a cow In 
which the disease had spontaneously arisen, what 
security have we that the cow may not have had, 
either latent or developed, some of the many diseases 
common among cattle, which might be communi- 
cated? Would not the fair presumption be that an 
animal which could originate so loathsome s dis- 
ease might communicate some injurious virus ? 

Your correspondent says: For the protection of 
the whole community, the State must demand that 
no Individual be left lable to become a centre of In- 
fection for = disease,” etc. Now, It the rest of the 
community are secured by vaccination, it ts difficult 
to see how an unvaccinated person can become a 
“centre of infection’ for small-pox. 

If vaccination should prove to be a medical super- 
stition, It will not be the first (as Dr. W. probably 
knows) which has proved to be such after having 
been credited for a long period of time, and sup- 
ported by the concurrent testimonies of those pre 
sumably the best-Informed on the subject. EEF 

W. MEREN, Ct. 


THE “POST” AND THE PRINTERS: AN 


ANTI-STRIKE. 


A week or two ago the compositora of the Boston 
Post. on coming to work one day, were told that their 
services were no longer required, as another set of 
men had been engaged in their stead. The composi- 
tors thus suddenly diarntased were natorally dissatis- 
fled, and both parties have printed thelr views. Of 
course the question is a queation of “capital and 
labor,” and hes immediate practi¢al Interest. Can 
the case be stated fairly? Firat: On one point, the 
parties in their printed manifestoes flatly contre- 
dict one another. The compoaitors eay that there 
was a morally binding agreement that there should 
bs one month’s notice of any change In the scale of 
prices; and the Post proprietors say that there was 
no agreement, nor any one authorized to make 
it, a element of the question, therefore, as we 
give entire credence to both parties, must be omitted. 
Second: T&e compositors, In the resolutions passed 
at the Faneni) Hall meeting of Saturdsy, July 28, 
argue their case exclusively upon this claim of a 
broken engagement. But evidently the further ar- 
gument of hardship and injustice of a diamissal 
without notice is valid, as far as it goes. To this 
second argument, the proprietors of the Post, in an 
editorial of the 17th, do in fact reply. They say that 
the compositors could any or of them leave at 
pleasure, and that the paper was oqually free to 
dismiss them, and that if there ia any hardship in 
the case, there la a ‘‘union” which ia well able to 
assist them. Third: The proprietors now argue 
further on their own side, that they had a perfect 
right to make the present more economical con- 
tract for composition, that they did it suddenly 
and secretly in order to avold the risk of a strike, aud 
that they have now employed non-unlon men in 
order to emancipate the Post from the thraldom of 

unlon,” and that these considerations out- 
weighed the mere question of courtesy, They prefer, 
they say, to dea] in thelr own business with Indi- 
vidoals, and not with an outside organization. 
Fourth: The printers and other trades- unlons now 
“pledge themselves to withhold all support from the 
Post, its subscribers and advertisers” (these are our 
own italics), and to use all our Influence against the 
paper’; and they use threats against the Democratic 
4 unless It repudiates as a party the action of the 

‘oat. 

It lo obvious that the matter ls now in a very 
mixed state. We think it clear that the subscribers 
and advertisers ought not to have been threatened, 
however, any more than the “‘sisters and the cousins 
and the aunts” of the Post. Here was a mistake. 
On the question of the polltical party, we do not say 
aword. Working printers are, as s matter of fact, 
not at present gan as well as would be desirable; 
and it may be t the codperative method, which. 
the proprietors of the Post say, has vainly been urged 
upon the compositors, would have been a good one: 
though without knowledge of the detalles this cannot 
be decided. Further: the question of Increasing the 
wages of workingmen is a difficult one; for no em- 
ployer can afford to pay more than market rates in 
the t state of competition, and the attempt to 
hold up wages by authority of a third party to the 
bargain of employer and workman (viz., the trades- 
union) is certaluly only a temporary expedient. It 
may sometimes do good; but no such method can be 
— beneficlal: It Is against human nature. 

wo 

an 


ea to one bargain are quite as many as hu- 
] ns will commonly bear. We do not sea 
that the reconciliation of capital and labor ls pro- 
vided for yet. What does the Church say to It in 
the meanwhile? What does it say that le practical, 
we mean? F. B. P. 


THe LATE BARON ROTHSCHILD was the first Jew 
who occupied a seat in the House of Commons. He 
lived to behold s complete revolution in the relations 
between his race and the various European peoples, 
As a religious paper truly remarks, ‘Where a few 
years ago there were bitter enmity and scorn, thers 
are toleration and kindness now.“ Bibliolators may, 
if they will, ascribe this revolution to the Lord, and 
term it the fulfilment of prophecy; wiser persons, 
however, will be able to account for the change in 
the rapid decay of Christianity, and the consequent 
weakening of the hatred and intolerance it had so 
long encouraged and kept alive. The Jews them- 
selves know well to whom they are indebted for their 
security.— National Reformer. 


THE CORBIN CRUSADE, 


WHAT SOME PROMINENT JEWS IN NEW YORE BAY OF IT. 


The pronunciamento of Mr, Corbin naturally cres- 
ted a great deal of excitement among the Jews of thie 
city when it was made public yesterday., and indignas- 
tion was freely expressed on all aides. e prominent 
men among the Jews, however, with few exceptions, 
showed a disinclination to talk much upon the sub- 
ject, on the ground that they did not wish to give 

r. Corbin, or the road and hotel which he manages, 
too much notoriety. What the gentlemen visited by 
a Times rter did say, however, althongh brief, 
was to the point. The action of Mr. Corbin was 
condemned in unmeasured terme by all, but all 
seemed to that there was nothing for the Jews 
to do but to treat the whole matter with silent con- 
tanpi To take any pablic notice of it ss a people 
would, they claimed, raise it to a dignity to which ít 
la not entitled, and the prevalent sentiment was that 
if Manhattan Beach can get along without the patron- 
aza of the Jews, the Jews certainly can get along 

thoat Manhattan Beach. The action of Mr. Cor- 
bin ls looked upon as a deliberate insult to the Jew- 
iah race, given to Induce the Jews to keep away from 
the beach. The law protects them in their rights to 
go and come wherever any other citizen may go and 
coms, and so long as the Manhattan Rallroad and 
the Manhattan Beach Hotel are open to the public, 
Mr. Corbin cannot force his unwelcome visitora 
away; and so, claim the Jews, he has taken this way 
to indnes them to absent themselves voluntarily. 
From the tone used by the leading men of the Jewish 
race In this city, in commenting upon tha facts yes- 
terday, it la aafe to infer that Manhattan Beach will 
not be troubled by any great number of Jewish visl- 
tore during the remainder of the present season. 

Mr. Edward Lauterbach, the lawyer, is one of the 
most prominent of the Jewish residents of ‘this city, 
and he wields a great influence among his fellow- 
citizens of the Hebrew faith. He was very much 
excited over the ssesult made by Mr. Corbin upon 
the Jews as a race, and apoke very freely his senti- 
ments on the subject. © took a very prominent 
part In the Seligman-Hilton discussion two years ago, 
and probably understands the merits of the contro- 
versy, from a Jewish stand-point, as clearly as any 
elan: “The iliberality which bas apparently, char- 

ay: e iHi apparently — 
acterized the m ment of the Manhattan Beach 
Railroad and the Manhattan Beach Hotel has been 
of a nature to cause great surprise to the Jews of this 
city, The reported interview with the President of 
the Company this morning has completely astounded 
them. That some bigotry and Intolerance still exist 
in thie rapnblican community, Is not, perhaps, aston- 
ishing. So long as human nature remains as It ls, 
there will be bigots in the world and men who are 
willing aud anxious to become tyrants if they can. 
This Ís to be expected; but that the Prealdent of such 
a corporation as the Manhattan Beach Rall way and 
Hotal 3 should not only reveal himself as a 
narrow-minded bigot, but should also give expres- 
sion to his feelings of intolerance In language so low 
and contemptible as that which he is reported to 
have, used in apeaking of the Jews, la, Indeed, saton- 
ishirfg, The Hebrews are accustomed to hear them- 
selves reviled, even in thie nineteenth century, and 
in this land of civil and religious liberty; but the 
revilings come usually from the low and ignorant, 
and no attention la paid to them. This last insult so 
the Jewish race differs from that which was the sub- 
ject of so much bitter discussion two summers » 
in that it is unguallfledly an assertion against, a 
proscription of, an entire people, It cannot be 
claimed as a mere matter of difference between two 
Individuals, which was alleged to be the trae giat of 
the controversy in the Seligman-Hilton affalè. No- 
body personally distasteful to Mr. Corbin had applied 
to his hotel for board and been refused, but he makes 
a sweeping charge, utterly uncalled for, sgalnet an 
entire race, without warning, and, as we contend, 
without cause. I am utterly at a loss to concelve of 
any motive which could have actasted thie malig- 
nant attack upon, and social ostraclem of, a whole 
people. And it is the more nnex at this time, 
because since the conduct of Judge Hilton at Sara- 
toga was mooted and dlscussed it has met with uni- 
versal execration and condemaation, both from the 
reas and among our cittsens generally. I had be- 
ieved that no second Hilton could be found, until 
to-day, when I beheld a Corbin arise from his ashes, 
We are naturally surprised at the apparition, but I 
don’t think any Jew 1s in the least frightened by It.“ 

“What course do the Jews propose to take in the 
mutter f“ asked the reporter. 

“Of course,” answered Mr. Lanterbach, ‘the cor- 
poration represented by this man Corbin has no right 
to debar from the ase of its railroad or of its hotel 
any race of people on account of their religion, or 
any Individual so long as he conducts himself prop- 
erly; and if the privileges of elther were denied to 
any person upon the ground of race or religion, the 
officers of the company would be held to be crimi- 
nally lable, and the company itself might be made 
to respond in heavy damages, I am Inclined to be- 
lieve that if elther remedy were Invoked it would 
effectually put an end to the public utterance of such 
sentiments as those expressed by Mr. Corbin, which 
no gentleman would be gullty of entertalulng for an 
instant, The proper course for the Jews, as a body, 
to adopt le perfectly clear to my mind. They have 
been insulted in a most public and most aggravating 
manner, and the way to resent the insult Is to treat 
the insulting party with the contempt which he juatly 
merits. Unless thia action of Corbin be disavowed 
by the Directors of the Manhattan Beach Company, 
and speedily disavowed, there is no Jew in thie city 
who would so far demean himself a2 to patronize the 


company in any way whatever in the future. 
race which has outlived so many prejudices as tie 


“his proper — is not ln America. He shonld ibe 
relegated to Roumania, the savages of which coun 
are the only peoplein the world who still maintain the 
hatred to race to which he has given such free vent. 
civilized Europe to-day stands in an attitude 

inslating that this barbarous people shall abandon 
the discrimination againat the Jews which they hava 
hitherto maintained; and I believe that every inteli- 
gent American, whether Jew or Gentile, will ses to 
it that In this republican country, and in this cen- 
tury, the expression of Mr. Corbin’a sentiment 
against the Jews will receive the detestation and 
execration that It deserves. It le not the daty of the 
Jews 22 to a uor 1 aey ths duty of 
eye can c n who eves perpetuating 
the tree Institutions of his country.” 

Ex-Jadge Abram J. Dittenhoefer deprecated the 
notoriety [nto which the Jews were again forced by 
the action of Mr. Corbin, and was of tha opinion that 
the least sald about the matter the better it would be 
for all concerned. Asa business proposition, he be- 
lieved that Mr. Corbin would find in the end that he 
had acted very foollahly in attempting to cstracize a 
whole people because, possibly, some few of the race 
had caused him a little annoyance. “I don’t think,” 
sald the Jadge, “that the Jews, elther collectively or 
individually, should take any public action in the 
matter, or make much ado abeat it. It is a very 
stupid N that could only emanate from ar 
ase, and the Jewish race must not ralse it to the 
dignity of an Insult to them. If anybody fs insulted 
by Mr. Corbin, it is not the Jews. It is the non-Jew- 
lsh portion of the American people,—excluding the 
descendants of the Spanish Inquisition,—and it le for 
them to denonnes his imputation on their love of fair 
play and their Americanism. If they do not do thi 
American republicanism will soon become a —.— 
and a hissing among the natione of the earth. This 
was my view two years ago when the judge-lawyer- 
trader, Henry Hilton, declared that he had not Issued 
his edlot of Nantes In a spirit of religious intolerance, 
but that it was ‘a commercial purpose which astu- 
ated him.’ Before publicity was given to that ukasa, 
I advised Mr. Seligman’s lawyers to lay the matter 
before Levi P. Morton, Jackson 8. Schultz, and other 
prominent members ef the Unton e Club, of 
which Mr. Seligman is an honored me „ for their 
condemnation and denanciation, and I felt assured 
that they would openly condemn and denounca It. I 
based this advice on the view which I held then and 
hold now, that it was they, and not the Jews, whe 
were insulted; that It needed so public expresaian 
from the Jews to show that they were indignant, but 
that the case did require a prompt denunciation on 
the part of prominent non-Jewish citizens. Had this 
been done at that time, no Corbin would have srism 
to duplicate the stupidity of Judge Hilton. The 
course which I then recommended I believa to be the 
proper one to be pursued in this case. The Ameri- 
can people have bees grosdly insulted by Mr. Corbin, 
who 2 m to their faco Dnt a gain ae 
a part o elr country over w 6 principles 
religion and social freedom are not a ale. t the 
American people take up the gauntlet thus thrown 
down to them. The Jews have nothing te do with 
the matten, to treat it with eontempt, and to 
go to Manhattan Beach or stay away, precisely as 
their Inclination prompta them.“ 

Julius Bien, President of the Erecutlve Committee 
of the In Order of B’nal B'rith, holds mib- 
stantially the same views as Judge Dittenhoafer, He 
said: The action of Mr. Corbin is much more of an 
insult to the Christians than to the Jews of the coun- 


try, and I bellevs that most of my e onists will 
80 regard it. With regard to his o t upon the 
Jews as a race, It waa unwarranted and totally un- 
called for. The Jews as a clasa are as well-behaved 


and modest a people as can be found anywhere on 
the face of the earth. I can’t understand such state- 
ments as those made by Mr. Corbin in his attack this 
— If be has told what he belleves to de the 
truth, his acquaintances with Jews and the Jewish 
character must be very limited indesd. The Jews, 
as a rule, instead of pushing themselves forward in 
any placa, are a to draw back and retire into 
themselves, Of course there are bad Jews as there 
are bad Irishmen and bad Americans. E nation- 
ality is bound to have some black sheep lu ita flock. 
But the great majority of the Jews, especially of this 
country, are remarkably modest and Inoffenslve, and 
lr of the evil-minded among them is In- 
significant. I belleve that the American people gen- 
erally, too, recognize this fact. I have been lu this 
country now for thirty years, and I never had an un- 
peant word safd to me on account of my religion. 
No insult was ever offered to an Israellte on acconnt of 
his faith by any gentleman in this country. My relig- 
lon is my own private affair. It is a matter between 
myself and my conscienca And, after all, what is the 
difference between a Christian and a Jew? Itiso 
mere matter of form; the essence of oar belief - ie the 
same, If Mr. Corbin cannot tolerate us on his care 
or in his hotel because we are Jews, the sonalble 
course for us to pursue Is to away from Manhat- 
tan Beach, Judge Hilton has already found out that 
he made a mistake at Saratoga, and Mr. Corbin will 
not be long in making the discovery that he, too, has 
committed an egregious blunder. As to agitating 
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this question, or giving to it any more notorlety than 
can be helped, I am opposed to it. We had enough 
of that two years ago, and the only result was the 
creation of bitter fee 325 which have not yet been 
fully eradicated. My ce to my co-religionists ia to 
keep perfectly quiet on this subject and te let the ex- 
eltement dle ont, and so far as I can I shall influence 
my people to do so. It is contrary to the spirit of the 
times to agitate a question of this kind in America, 
which we look upon as the home of religious liberty.” 
Jacob H. Schiff, of the firm of Kohn, Loeb & Co., 
bankers, condensed his comments Into a very brief 
space. He said: If, In the year 1879, persons can 
be found holding such views as Jud iton and 
Mr. Corbin have espresa, all that I have to say le 
that I plty them. Such views are not held by the 
intelligant part of the people. The subject le tea iy 
not worth ema g I pity the narrow-mind 
bigots, and that le all that I can say. -N. T. Times. 


— ooo 
THE FUTURE OF THE INDIANS, 


Ranch men are many of them now willing to re- 
ceive Indlan boys as herders of cattle, under reason- 
able terms of 2 This mode of life 
would beat suit the Indian, because. it ls not one of 
manus] labor, and is nearest akim, of all civilized 
forms of industry, to the nomadic habits which are 
hereditary in them. The suggestion has also been 
made by a former manager of the American Fur 
Company, that the Indian youth be enrolled’ in our 
military forces on the plains, and into the navy on the 
lakes; and the plan la well worth atrial. The Paw- 
nees, who have acted as auxiliary troops in the late 
years, have proven most useful and trust 2 
They are * of their uniform and of their equlp- 
ment, and have transferred their, ey ope and 
learned habits of respect ahd obedience the offi- 
cere of the government almost without knowing It. 

Nearly áll who have given much personal study to 
the Indian tribes are agreed that little can be done 
with the full-grown men but to feed them. The chil- 
dren alone are susceptible of education in any con- 
siderable d The most promising efforts made 
during the last twenty years are those which have 
loo to the industrial education of the Indian 
youth. Organized and persistent effort in that direc- 
tion is demanded alike of the government and of the 
people. Whether we try to make of them soldiers, 
sailors, herdemen, or farmers, It can only be done b 
revising our l ation so that It shall alm clearly an 
effictently at end proposed; and for this, first of 
all thers must be the creation of such an intelligent 
public sentiment on the snbject as sball command 
the attention and the astion of Con S 

The question whether the control of Indian afaire 
shall remain in the Interior Department or be trans- 
ferred to the army, is of little practical moment so 
long as our legislation Is such that both military and 
clvil officers are foredoomed to disappointment in any 
earnest efforts to solve the problem. When the erl- 
gencles of a political party May cut down the appro- 
priations to a polnt where it is known that starvation 
at many Indian agencies must ensue; when careless- 
meta and indifference pos e even the intended ap- 
Rropriations, till tribes that would be friendly are 

ven to outbreak Dy 75 hunger of their women and 
children, as Bishop \pple tells us was the case in 
the last Sloux outbreak in Minnesota, and as has re- 
cently occurred again in the case of the Bannachs, —It 
ia piata that the reform must begin in our legislative 

les, and they must learn to realize that life and 
death, pence and war, are at stake, when N 
tion bills are delayed, before we can hope for much 
from thgefforta even of the best- meaning officers on 
the frontier, whether they are soldiers or Qukkers.— 
international. 


tte — —LT — 
GARBISON’S INFLUENCE 


Mr. Garrison's Influence over others was most re- 
markable. After the war, George Thompson said of 
him, Taking the hand of that young man in the 
streets of London thirty years ago the 
whole conte of my life.” John G. ler, in a 
letter to Mr. Garrison In 1863, sald, “I cannot be suffi- 
clently thankful to the Divine Providence, which, in 
great measure through thy instrumentality, turned 
D 

ow 5 gróa , pleasure, an or; 
to take sides with the poor and : ee: , 

The late Rev. Samuel J. May, of Syracuse, sald, 
“The greatest event in my moral and spiritual life 
occurred on the evening when I first henr “qur 
friend Mr, Garrison. I was so impressed by 
words that a resolution was formed in my soul from 
— moment to dedicates myself to the cause of the 

ve. 

Wendell Phillipa once said of Mr. Garrison, What- 
ever may have been the immediate cause of my anti- 
slavery life and action, he is in so true and full u 
sense the creator of the anti-slavery movement, that 
I have never uttered anti-slavery words which I did 
oe a" r his — 

er men have expressed them- 
delves in a asimilar manner, The lamented Dr. Fol- 
` Jon was his early friend and coadjutor, 

When Charles Sumner returned to his constitu- 
ents, half-murdered, he was received with the — 
est honors by as vast a multitude as conld d 
standing room along the route from Roxbury line to 
the State House On that occasion he was enjoined 
by his physician to make no exertions whatever, 
and above all things to keep his head covered. In 
the doorway of a corner house of a well-known abo- 
litionlst stood Mr. Garrison on the top step. Mr. 
Sumner saw him, and for the only time on the whole 
route removed his hat. The crowd cheered the act, 
2 paing to Mr. Garrison cheered him long and 
ondly. 7 

The Rev. Samuel Johnson, who took part in the 


services at Mr. Garrison's funeral, supplied the 

mipit of the Third Unitarian Society at Harrison 
— Church In 1854. It wasa year of great anti- 
slavery ereteent. Among other events of that 
year was the rendition of Anthony Burns. Some 
of us can remember Mr. Johneon’s remarkable ser- 
mon preached in. that church in favor of the higher 
law ae against the fugitive slave. He was the min- 
ister who, when he wan told by a 1 and infu- 
ential member of that parish what would bably 
be the effect of his radical preaching, replied by say- 
ing that che did not understand hie mission to 
Dorchester was to raise the price of real estate.“ — 
H. W. B., in Woman's Journal. 


THE BIBLE IN SCHOOL. 


The la of school district No 6, Yonkers, in this 
State, last week held an excited election over the 
vexed question of the public schools, The point to 
be decided was whether the parish school of St. 
Joseph's Catholic Church, on Oak Hill Avenue, 
should be taken under the care of the Board of Edu- 
cation, somewhat after the chen pep plan,“ the 
building being leased to the board for s nominal rent, 
with the proviso that it might be used at other than 
school hours for Catholic instruction. The Catholics 
of the district had become tired of supporting this par- 
ish school and at the same time paying taxes for the 
public school, and were quite willing to enter Into such 
an arrangement. The result of the election waa a 
defeat of the plan, by a vote of 430 to 337. Weare 
glad the plan was defeated, for we do not believe in 
solving the school problem in this way. Justice, 
however, to the Catholics requires that those who 
have defeated this plan should not insist upon having 
any religious exercises In the public school offensive 
to Catholics. King James’ Bible in auch a school is 
no more admissible than the Dousy Bible. The ob- 
jection of the Catholics to the former le just as good 
asthat of the Protestanta to the latter. Catholics 
have rights in the public school as well as Protest- 
ants. lle we would not concede an inch of 
ground to any Catholic, use of our public-school sye- 
tem, we would for the same reason not concede an 
inch to any Protestant use of the system. There is, 
so far as the principle is concerned, absolutely no 
difference between these uses, and nelther is right.— 
Independent, June 19. 


SURVIVAL OF SUPERSTITIOUS BELIEFS, 


Here are a few illustrations of the persiatence of 
superstitions beliefs. They are taken from s paper 
in AU tas Year Round, entitled “Some Popalar 
Cures.” Many, It not all, of these beliefs donbtless 
survive, even on this aide of the Atlantic. A cure 
for whooping-oough, In use not only in England bat 
in North y, consists in putting into the 
mouth of the whooping child a newly-caught fish, 
and then letting it go again. The is commu- 
nicated to the feh. Another cure for the same 
malady conelste in the child nine times under 
and over a donkey. To charm away warts, an elder- 
shoot is to be rubbed over them; then as many 
notches are cut on the twig as there are warts. The 
twig is buried, and as it rots away the warts disap- 
pear. There are persons still Hving who have been 
stroked by a a man’s hand for the sake of dis- 
pelling tumors. Devonshire there is a saperesti- 
tlon that, if a person aufferin an ense 
throw s handkerchief in the comin of a suicide, the 
disease will be cured as the handkerchief rots away. 
In other localities, the foré-foot of a bare, worn con- 
stantly in the pocket, ls considered a potent charm 
against rheumattem, A like practice ip found in 
thia country, a horeé-chestnut taking the place of the 
hare’s fost. In some places the ant!-rhoumatic talis- 
man is a potato. Bread baked on Good Friday“ is 
B to possese wonderful corative virtues. 
Such bread, it asems, never grows mouldy. It is 
often kept for years, sometimes aè many as twenty. 
N is moit effectual when taken grated in brandy, 
Nor is it only for man’s ailments that Good Friday 
bread is medicine; it is also conaldered good for 
som of the complaints of animals; for instames, it 


cures the ecours’? in calves. —! Selence 
Monthly. 
FOREIGN. 
THE ANNIVERSARY of the storming of the Bastile 
was celebrated In Paris, June 14. 


AW RQUESTRIAN statue of the Prince of Walel, pre- 
sented to the oity of Bombay 1 Albert Sissons, 
was unvelled Jane 26th, The Governor of Bombay 
and its principal residents, both European and ng- 
tive, honored the occasion by their presence. 

THE BILL FOR THE probibition of vivisection was 
rejected on the 13th alt. In the House of Lords, Eng- 
land. The Bishop of Peterborough asld that un- 
necessary A irge to any animal he joined in condemn- 
lag, but, if it were lawful to put animals to the pain 
ol denth for the purpose of preserving human life by 
animal food, was it possible to contend that it was 
unlawful to put them to pain for the preservation of 
human life by the cure of disease P” > 

Prince CHARLES of Roumania is reported to 
have threatened to abdicate unless the Jews are 
Lay pee It le believed, however, that the ques- 
tion will be settled by M. Bratiano, President of the 
Council, forming s coalition cabinet which will ar- 
range some com ise of the Jewish question that 
will be acceptable to the powers. A Berlin de- 
apatch to the Pall Mall Gazette says that Germany 
has declined to entertain proposals from Roumanla 
for the modification of the provisions of the treaty 
of Berlin relative to the emancipation of the Jews. 


A FOUR NIGHTS’ DEBATE, says the National Re- 


former, has just taken piace in the Queen's Theatre, “ 


Dunedin, Eng., on the Divine Origin of Christlanity, 
the disputants accepting the follo dafinition of 
terms: 1. By divine origin,“ it ls understood to be 
of divine origin in the sense in which no other relig- 
ion is; 2. In the term Christianity,“ it la under 
stood that there are included the deity of Jesus, 
and his death as an atonement for man’s sin. The 
afirmative was maintained by W. Green, described 
as a minister of the Church of Christ, Dunedin, and 
the negative was taken by Charles t, tree- 
thought lecturer, who is a liberal Spiritu 

Watte Bissor ELLioorr votes in favor of war 
agalnet ta on the ground that it will help for- 
ward the sp of the gospel, Bishop Colenso ralses 
his voice against so debasing a teaching, and declarea 
that a nation’s prestige depends, not on military suc- 
cess and victorious violence, but on justice, fair doal- 

„and humanity, It was Bishop Colenso who 
offered to alone to the sad field of lewandlaaa, 
and read the English burial service over the corpses 
of our soldiers, left daring four long monthe for the 
crows and the jatkale to devour, while Lord Ohelms- 
ford idled in safety In Natal. It is now Bishop Co- 
lenso who offers to go alone—unprotected save by his 
own pure fame—to Cetywayo self, and to per- 
suade him to accept terms of peace, which would 
be also acceptable to the English authorities, It is 
instructive to remember that this one man, out of 
all the bishops of the English Church, has been 
prosecuted for heresy, and has bean condemned by 
the Church both in Natal and in England. The 
heretic bishop ia the only one of hie order who has 
pleaded for morality in our dealings with the weak. 
Annie Besant, in National Reformer. 

A CORRESPONDENT of the Secular Review, who 
has spent two years in this country, thinks that radi- 
cale in England are disposed to over-estimate the 
strength freethought in the United States. He 
Baya: It Is true that the Liberal Leagues have ex- 
fended their ramifications and enrolled a consider- 
able number of members; but still it is acknowledged 
that 3 makes comparatively slow progress 
on the other side, and Americans are prone to think 
that there la more vitality in the movement here. 
They attribute their national supineness on the sub- 
ject to the fact that they have no established or State- 
controlled church to awaken the ular opposition, 


Then, again, It must be remembered that the popu- 
lation {a constantly being recruited from the ig- 
norant and 


superstitions portions of Europo. Away 
with the delusion which prevails here respecting 
America; there ia In fact more bigotry, intolerance, 
and superstition in that country than in Old Eng- 
land. We have qmong us more lecturers and ear- 
nest workers in the freethought cause than they have, 
and a better element to work upon here. pei 
that there is too much isolation with us, and that we 
stand in need of better organization, more especially 
for the purpose of starting fresh lecturers into the 
field, for whom there is ample scope.“ 
— Heo —— 


JESTINGS,. 


Tue Norristown Herald says that s beautiful 
custom prevails In many parts o! partys of planting 
à tres upon the birth of every child. It eaves wear 
and tear of slippers. 

An IRISH SHOEMAKEB lately advised a customer, 
when he complained of hie new boots being tight, not 
to pat them on until he had worn them for a day or 
two. Cambridge Tribune. 

“ARE YOU LOST, my little fellow?” asked a genile- 
man of a four-year-old boy who was crying in the 
street for his mother. No, I ain't lost, but my 
mother is,” he sobbed. —Ottawa Herald, 

A MAN'S CUBIOSITY never reaches the female 
standard until some one tells him his name was in 
yesterday’s paper. Then he'd walk five miles and 
pay a dollar, if he had it, to get that paper, 

THE FATHER of a St, Louis bride presented his sou- 
in-law with eighty thousand head of cattle, "Pepa 
dear, @xclaimed his daughter when she heard of 11 
„that was so kind of you; Charley's awfally fond 


ox-tail soup.” 

AN OLD Sootch lady gave a ted reply to a min- 
lster who knew he h her, expressed 
zurprise that she should come so regelariy to hear 
him preach. Said she: My quarrel’s wi’ you, man: 
It's no wi’ the gospel.” 

A WOBD TO THE wis is sufficient’ A minister 
made an interminable call open a lady of his ac 
qualntance. Her little daughter who was t 
grew weary of his conversation, and whi in an 
audible tone, Didn't he bring his amen with him, 
mamma?” 

THE FOLLOWING testimonial of a certain patent 
medicine epeaks for itself: Dear Sir,—Two months 
ago my wife could scarcely speak. She has taken 
two bottles of your Life Renewer,’ and now she can’t 
speak at all, Please send me two more bottles. I 
wouldn't be without It.“ 

THE LATE Cardinal de Morichini, Bishop of Al- 
bano, was a very learned and amiable man who was 

of afund of quiet humor. One day a dis- 
cussion was going on in his presence concerning a 
certain Italian orator and statesman noted for v 
ity. „Tes,“ sald Cardinal Morichini, he isan ad- 
mirable speaker: he doesn't know what he la saying, 
bat he says It 20 well.’’—Jewish Times. 

Meretine rr Hongstiy.—In these days, when the 
temperance question absorbs so much of public attan- 
tion, it may not be out of place to quote the saying of 
an eccentric English gentleman, a candidate for Par- 
liament, at a recent meeting of his constituents. A 
man in the crowd called out: ‘‘What about the liquor 
bill?“ „Well,“ said the candidate, “mine was un- 
commonly high last year. How was yours?’—WN, F. 
Tribune. 
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No, 1.—Truths for the Times, by F. E. 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Affirmations" 
and “Modern Principles." Ma. CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of “The Origin of Bpe 
cies,” says, in a letter to the editor not orig- 
mally intended for publication, but subes- 
quently authorised to be used: „ have now 
read Turm FOR THE Tres,’ and I admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almost every word.” New Edition. Price 
10 cents; 13 copies 51. 00. 


No. 2—Fear of the Living God, by O. 
B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presenta conceptions of him tost are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Edi- 
tion. Price 5 cents; 13 copies 50 cents. 


No, 3.—Lecture on the Bible, by the Rev. 
Oharies Voysey, of England, ie an over- 
whelming demonstration of the imperfeo- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testaments. New Edition. 
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No, 4—Ohristian Propagandiem, by F. 
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of Foroign Missions. Full of Figures, Facts, 
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Rev. Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
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No. G8.— he Sabbath,” by Parker Pilis- 
- bury, denounces Babbatarian superstition. 
New Edition. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
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No. 1.—“Oompulsory Education,’ by 
F. E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
ohild to be educated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure it an education. Price 6 
cents; 13 copies 60 cents. 


No. &—The Present Heaven, by O. B. 
Trothingbam, treats of a subject that in- 
tereata everybody. New Editinn. Price 5 
cents; 1% Coples 60 cents. 


No. 9.—The Christian Amendment, by 
F. I. Abbot, shows the dangerous obarac- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Eyan- 
gelical Christian Oreed in the U. 8. Consti- 
tution. Price 5 cents; 13 copies 58 cents. 


No. 10.—The Impeachment of Ohristi- 
anity, by F. Z. Abbot. Fifth Ten Thou- 
sand. Sent for free dstrindion to any one 
whe will distribute t, in packages of from 
nus to one hundred copies. 


No. 11.—The God of Science, by F. I. Ab- 
bot, attempts to show the real influence of 
modern science upon the idea of God. 
Price 10 cents; 13 copies $1.00. 


Bo. 12.—_Is Bomanism Real Christian- 
ity? Two essays by Francis W. Newman 
and F. E. Abbot, Price 10 centa; 19 copies 
51.00. 

No.13.—On the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prof. F. W. Newman, of England, analysce 
the Christian conception of Heaven. Price 
6 cents; 1% copies 50 cents. 


No. 14.— A Study of Religion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion is incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that a new conception 
of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
sistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and independent even of belief in God, is 
the necessary condition of the perpetuity 
of Religion among men. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies 61.00. 


No. 15,—The Battle of Syracuse. Two 
Essays by Bev. James Freeman Olarke, 
D. D., and F. E. Abbot discussing the Au- 
thority of Ohristianſty. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies for $1.00, Address 


THE INDEX, 23) WASHINGTORSTREET, 
Boston, Mase. 
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THE INDEX aims— 


To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion: 

To foster a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in society and in the wd 
vidual; 

‘Po substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, trath for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, humanitariantam 
for seotarianiam, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes, 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Rolig 
ion shall take the place of dogmatism and 
eoclesiasticiam throughont the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
publio activities. 

In addition to ita general objects, the prao 
tical object to which THE INDEX is spacial- 
ly devoted ts the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTEY, for the pur 
pose of securing the more complote and cob 
sistent secularization of the political end êd- 
ucational institutions of the United States. 
The Church must girs place to the Eepablic 
in the affections of the people. The last 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of the several States in order to them 
into harmony with the National Constitatios, 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals mest 
make a united demand, and present an . 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organise 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who believes in this movement 
give it direct aid by helping to Increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 

The publication of a valuable leading p> 
per or essay of a thoughtful character, fo 
each isme, will continue to be one of th 
most marked featares of THE INDEX. 

} editorial contributions will com 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known em- 
inent writers who have already done so mucd 
to give to THE INDEX ite present bigh 
position, Other interesting correspond- 
onoo, communications, extracts from valut- 
dle books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and sack 
improvements will be made from time ts 
time as circumstances shall render posalbie. 


9. 


AGENTS. 
Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city and town throughout the ooul- 
try. The most liberal terms are offered. 


TERMS. 

The price of THE INDEX is Thres Dol- 
lars à year, payable in advance; and 230 
centa postage for the year; and at the 
same rate for shorter periods. All remit 
tances of money must be at the sender's riak, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 
ter, or post- Ode money order. The name. 
with address in fll, must be accompanied 
with the money in each case, 


Address THE INDEX, 
No. 281 Washington &trest, Boston. 


* 
L 


POPULAR B O OKS, 


SENT BY MAIL 
at 
PUBLISHERS’ PRICES! 


ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 


NO EXTRA OHARGE FOR POSTAGE, 


ANY BOOK in the gubjoined List, or any other 
OBTAINABLE BOOK that may be destred, will 
de forwarded as promptly as possible on receipt 
of orders accompanied with the CASH. 


Orders are respectfully solicited from 
all friends of THE INDEX. 
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THE SECULAR REVIEW. 


EDITED BY CHARLES WATTS. 


The SECULAR REVIEW is the 
of Secularism, and each week has 
ial Articles on "Theological al, Social, Sol- 
entific, and Politioal Subjects. Its distinc- 
tive features are the advocacy of Construc- 
ve Secularism, and the dissemination of 
Useful information on all questions which 
affect the welfare of the people. Letters 
are inserted in its “Oran COLUMN" from all 
who are courteous in the expression of their 
views; while s special department is allotted 
for “Norms asp Quentes," 
The Oontributors to the SEOULAR RE- 
Wu comprise the principal advocates of 
» inclading its founder, G. J, 


OgAaBLEs Warts, Publisher 
Bt Fleet Street, London, Kk. O. 
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author! 
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Miss Marie A. Brown, for the Purpan e 

fai pe due prominence to the ganr esuti- 
roduotions of Sweden, Norway, Fin- 
4 and Denmark, comprising the Uter- 

— * English translations and ori, * 

illustrated works, views, W, photograpas 

traita, and palo intin nd statuary of tho the 

most 9 ort! 

„Rooms“ will de .. in all their ap- 

pointments,—an attractive resort for all 

art-loving people and purcharers. 

That it may become an international af- 


fair, Miss Brown inviter all Americans and 
Scandinavians who are interested im the en- 


„and wish it success, to ald her ef- 
forts by subscribing the ulsite fung. 
One thousand persons are who will 


sach subscribe §10.00, for which Nadeschda, 
a poem by 1 and a full set of The 
Surgeon's Stories, atorical novels by 
Topelius, as translated and published by 
ben ape be sent them in return, as they are 


MARIE A. BROWN, 
P.O Box 000, Boerom, Masa, 


R ADICAL LIBERAL LECT- 


By B. F. Underwood, 


FoR TEE FALL AND Wr OF 1878-9. 


1, Tho Theory of Evol 2 
The Philosophe of | Herbert —.— 
r. 
The Genesis ana Nature of Religion. 
Kolen Scientific Materiallam. 
ear Belection versus Design in Nat- 


7, AD d Hour with German Thinkers. 
A. Intuition 


9. The 
10. Ia there a Personal Intelligent Deity? 


The Demands of Liberalism Pertaining 
12, ma, ante State Secular the Vagaries 
ono e voraus the 
of Free Love. 


16. The Lace and Triumphs of Free- 
thought in Europe and America. ` 

16, Issues Se the A 

17. Buddha and Buddhism. 

18, Ancient Egypt: Ite Laws, Customs and 


Religion. 

19. The French Revolution: Its Oauses and 

NsegUEN es, 
m, Orimer and Oruelties of Superstition, 
81. Cook and other “Scientific” Annihilators 

of Materialisam Reviewed. 

23. Paine the Pioneer of Freethought in 
America, 


. A Liberal’s Answer to the Question, “uir 
not Obristianity, What?" 
M, Obristianity: To what Extent has it 
Helped or 2 Civilization? 
. Jesus: All that is Known and what is 
Guessed about 
%. A True Man Paier tian aly heeding 
N. Judaiam and Ob: Outgrowths of 
Preéxistent Heathenism. 
38. Bclenve versus the Bible, 
29. The Origin and History of the Bible. 
(From one to six lectures, 2] 
80. n Gospels Unhbistorical and Um- 
a 
Ein for the Divinity of the Bible 


. Pop Regarding the 
Bible ang Chris and Christianity. 
BB. Eea ‘mete ed by the Facts 
ma. Popular © Objections to Liberalism Oon- 
For terms, etc., address 


B. F. UNDERWOOD, 
THORNDIEE, Mass. 


7, 1879. 


FREE REI IGIOU8S ASSOCLA- 
TION. 


Bend to Omics at 731 Washingtonu Bt, Boston. Mass, 


for TRAOTS, 


I. Taxation oF PROPERTY, by 
James Parton. 5 ata.; ten, 30 ote.; 
one hundred, §).50. 


II. TES BELE Den, by John Weiss. 


III. Tas Syurarsy OF Ss by T. W. 
Higginson. Enlarged edition. 

IV. TRARSOENDERT, — fet Theodore Par- 

ker. Never before published, 


and 20, 1876.) 


VI. How Seant We KEEP SUNDAY? An 
Answer in Four Parta: 1. Sunday in 
the Bible. 2. Bunday in Ohurch 

. Senay, in the Massachu- 

sotts Laws. The W 

* B “Cnaries K. 2 

not J. Bavage, Obarles E. 
and Wm. C. Gannett. 


Nor. II., III., TV., V., VI., 10 ote. each; ten 
for 60 ots.; one hundred, $3. 


Suni Aan AnD BRYELATION, by W. J. Potter. 
5 cts. (Ten for 3 cts.: one hundred, 
91.50.) > 
Promos — THE 


Murwrimes for 1873, 2. 1 Ba , "T6 — 
for iT P N an 
N, five cta. each: Tete forty cet „each. 


FREEDOM AND m RELIGION, 
a volume of oseaya and ad repre- 
senting the F. B.A. platform. §1.50. 


INTERESTING 


NEW BOOKS 
For Radical Thinkers. 


THE B FOR LEA 2 De, 


24. TEL. . — ein prepara- 


). an (0 per 


n 
Sind ee oriteiam 
te books of the Bible and their 


WHAT IS THE BIBLE J. T. ad. 

land, 1 atem <p one ‘tn 
scholarsht: 

catholic 


THE REL gion or IORA RL. Wrens 2 


— — anh the 
research into early devel- 
5 religion.” 283 


BLD: A 
the best an- 
Fes, wiih an intro- 

7 pages. 


4 "OPE EDET QAYA: Plese ze 
Neuen 

By Prsa J. e Stephen Lo 

and ‘others. 263 2 Pri 


me 2 2 A wos 


tient und odara 
duction. By L. Maria 
Prion $1.25. 


E GHOSTS; Liberty of 
Teo eia By Oo}. E 9. . Eis 


SoBe oto, Tame — 


THE ED OF TENDOM: Ita 
Neat nontreated ‘Wi ita Bu at- 
ure. es „ Rathbone Greg, autbor of the 


Orown Bro. Complete 
St rto with Index not in other ed!- 
tons, ju. 
One of the classics of Liberaliam. 


BISTO x or pl atte Crete IN EN 
155 Henry Thomss Buckle. Row 
„aner. volumes. lzmo. Cloth, 4.50. 


far . naasst atitin yoia otsai 


whioh the ‘publike 
serves menon, 
the student.” 


SUPERNATURAL RELIGION. An Ku- 
Reprinted the Reality of Divine Revelation. 
a — from the Sixth English Edition. 
large Demy Octavo volume, Oloth, Sa 00. 

Salt Onie $8 c, ‘Will be ready March 


This Edition is a complet, khi and the onl: —— 
and corrected A Edition, Index. 
The Borton Falten sells at $13.90, and the Eng- 
Meh Edition at 615.00, making this edition one- 
third tha price of any other, 


THE gelon 


Price $135 


A thoroughly accursic. well cleeeifrd, aod 
valuable sopana of of the Bloln teachings In phi- 
losophy, ica, and religion, t 
fine summary of their history sa & ayatim. 
better book on the subject oah be fund, 


TEROCUGH ROME, ON, A Mowolt of 
Titian and Extra-Christiao Wxperiqnes. 
By N. F. Waters. Cloth, limo, Mop. SLIS, 
An able and candid book 
‘Any of the above-named bur Ur sant, port-psid, | 
on receipt of prion. Addrese THE INDEX. 251 
Washington Streat, Boston. 


de 
it Fe d aalala bia valve to 


F THE STO 108. By Fred- 
onand. Oloth, 12mo. FH pp, 


er | lessons of manhood in 
'—Springfela 


SN GLE „BOUND VOLUMES 


naa 1era { Yoa 1871, r 2 1878, I8TT, 
Zen at this thee. PRI 


on applica’ vO- 
umes for 1271 and 1873, volumes for 
1874, 1876, 1876, 1877, 1878, — by ex- 


urchaser’s expenre. 
Washington Btrest, Boston, 


INDEX AS AN 


bar ate 
T H E 
ADVERTISING MEDIUM, 


Testimony qf one who has tried it. 
F 10 
— ee Tosi advertising 


medium which I have tried. . 
E. C. WALKER. 


PUBLICATIONS 


NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE 
OF AMERICA. 


L * Bients of RELIGIO: 
torical 


ae TERGAN = 1 — Be 
uy 0 ames P. . F. 
ae Boh and others; the Oonsti- 
tution of a of the 8 

t of embers, atc etc, 


Charter * 
Octavo, pp. 190. ooti. $1,00; paper, 7% 
2, PATRIOTIO ADDRESS TO THE PROFLE OF 


THE UNITED STATES, adopted at Phils- 
Spas July 4, 1876, Eesolutions 


fe the 
Adapted for gratuitous .— 
friends of the cause. . 21 
Single Se 8 PE 10 Copien, "16 


60 copies, 78 in les, $1.56. 

. PRIVILEGE PO: we JUE von ALL. 
Contains "the . L. L. Platform 
N adopted at Rochester, Oct. 
28, 1817 877, full information how to organ- 

Twenty 


Leagues, otc. 
tract oS the am ot * — — 
ea ies, 
be. B. This raot cannot 
furnished at present. 


ADDEESS 


National Liberal League of America 


__881 Wasmrxorox Br Bowron, 
FROTHNGHAM“s WOBKES. 


THE BELIGION OF HUMANITY. An Es 
say. Third Edition—Revised. "Price d 


“Nobody can this book withont re- 

for the le „ mental hon and 
of hia con 
a 55 
and p 
'—Apringjlela 
“A 3 sincere the work of 
has read largely 


* aalen N 1 4 e 
scho are and of finished finished and vigor- 
2 


THE CHILD'S BOOK OF RELIGION. For 
Sunday-schools and Homes. Price FH. Gd. 


THE SAFEST OREED, AND 
COURSES, 12m0, Cloth, $1.50. 

Not „food for babes,” but full of sugger 
tion for earnest and thoughtful men. 


STORIES FROM THE LIPS OF THE 
we With Frontispiece., Cloth, 


oraz Du 


“The Parables are so re-told as to absord 
the attention of the reader, and to fasten 
writer believes to 


to conyey. It is in style and thought a su- 
perior book, and OB wind young 
and old."— 'a Herald (Methodist). 


STORIES OF THE PATRIARCHS. With 
Frontispiece, Cloth, 51.00. 


„A work of culture and taste; it will be 
welcome to all ages, and given the sublimest 


of a chid.” pub kes 


BELIEFS OF THE UNBELIEVERS. A 
Lecture, 12mo, Cloth, 61,00, 


So see IN NEW ENG- 


etc. gvo, Cloth extra, with steel — 
mit, of the author, $2.50, j 


THE LIFE OF THEODORE PARKER, $ro. 
With Portrait, $3.00. 


The New York Tribune closes a four.and a 

half column review of thie Doak Uy saying: 
"Tt holds up « renerkatie specie of ro 
buat maniiness whois form antl lineaments 
can be ptodied unnd ogusl avant ty 
friend and fou” 
THE ORADLE OF THR CHRIST. A Smily 
in Primitive Christiansen, Pestract Ue 
prime importance of tre "Maneharde Chee ip 
the New Testament, os: the bey ta tan do 
ealopmeagt of Christianfty from dndaiem 
Octavo, Cloth, $1.75 


Maiied, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 
THE INDEX 231 Washington St, Boston, 


| 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars a Year. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 


VOLUME 10. 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, AUGUST 14, 1879 


WHOLE No. 608. 


LIBERAL LEAGUE PLATFORM 


For the Presidential Election of 1880, 
ADOPTED AT BUCH ESTER, N.Y., OUT. 36, 1877. 


brogation 
tarian laws, abolition of chaplaincies, prohibition of pud- 
lic appropriations for purposes, and all — 
necessary to the ral end, 


same 

2 ie — 1 on NATIONAL Ane in 
their poll and ra guar- 
— ies amendment of the Uni 8 Constitation, 
and aff. h the United States 


ing every State to malnotain a 1 secularised 
Ue school myatom, and to noo within ite Limite 
os tary education. 
. B.— nof candidates upon the above 
was 12 to a future Congress of the Na- 
Liberal League, 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT 


PROPOSMD AS A SUBSTITUTE von TEE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. 8. OONSTITUTION. 


ARTILE], 
Bsorros 1 ——— eee any State shall make 
aay law pec an cate lishment of. or favor- 
ular form of religion, or prohibiting the free 


ing any 2, 
exercises or permitting in any degree a union of 


bodies; or taxing the peo- 
or indirectly, for the sup- 
or of any number of 
or ous bodies; or abri the freedom of 
orof the od raped Iaa rigat of le 
to assemble and to petition the Governmen’ 


dress of 

norro 3.—No religions test shall ever be required as a 
. suffrage, or ea a gualifoation to any ofice or 
publio trust, in any te. No persom shall Ver be de- 
prived of any of his or her rights, privileges or o 


of law or equi conséquence of any opinions 
be or sho many bold on the sabject of religion. k person 
shall ever bo require or indi- 


whi 
Suorrom §.—Neither the United * nor any State, 


Terri m ality, or any civil di of any State 
or fecrivory, shall levy any ta, or make any z 


or in w 
0 or in of any religions charity or purpose of 
an ment, order, or denomination ia Brani A 4 

erde 4.—Gongress shall have power to enforce the 
various provisions of this Article Dyappropriatelegialstion. 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 


uperty shall no longer De exempt from fart eeeaton 
exem as s 
Paa demand tha he empleo anoint Goa: 
navy an 
„ asylums, and all other Institutions — by 
. we demand that all ponie —— for ed 
0 ablic or educa- 
tonal and charitable institutions of a sectarian character 
4. We demand that all services now sustained 
ħed; and especially that 


the President of 


8. We demand that the ap) tment, 
the ppuan 6 various States, 
cease, 


rors of 


1. We that all laws directly or indirectly enforo- 
ine ee observance of Bunday as the Sabbath shall be re- 


b. We demand that all Jaws looking to the enforcement of 
"Ohristian” morality shall be abrogated, and that all lawa 


th 
= E on: of natural morality, 


al rights, and imp 
. We demand that not only in the Oonstitutions of the 
States and of the several States, but also in the 


practical administration of the same, no aâ- 
yamtago shall be conceded to Ghrtataaity oan other spe- 
tial be found- 


n; that our entire political system s 
ed and administered on a purely secular basis; and that 
whatever changes shall prove necessary to this ond ahali be 
consistently, unflinchingly, and promptly made. 


The above la the platform of Tas Impex, so far as the 
2 oan Da fasts oF wathfully nolo sespeeat, 
BO on, oan or 5 
ble for it without bis or hs expliolt approvel. 

FRANCIS k. ABBOT. 


peace- 
for a re- 


SIFTINGS. 


A Roman CATHOLIC church was recently dedi- 
cated at Plymouth, Mass. 

Sm BARTLE FRERE clalme the Zulu war is waged 
In the Interest of Christianity. 

TEHE ane oF Southern Abyssinia deserves a word 
of praise. He has abolished the slave trade in his 
dominions. 

WHATEVER you would not wish your neighbor to 
do to you, do it not unto him. Thie is the whole 
law: the rest ls a mere exposition of it. Talmud. 

PETITIONS IN support of the bill for closing public 
houses in England and Wales on Sundays have been 
extensively circulated and signed In those countries. 

IT ALWAYS seemed to us that Josh Billings was 
not duly appreciated. It appears now that he has 
been a pioneer reformer,—spelling reformer we mean. 
Who knows but that, when we have all adopted his 
orthography, hie statue will take ite place In our pub- 
lic parks with other pioneers? 

AT THE LATE regatta at Lake George, a Methodist 
preacher, in a canoe of his own build, beat all com- 
petitors. The early apostles were given a good deal 
to boating, we are told. This modern apostle appears 
to bear a closer resemblance to the primitive ones 
than many who claim to be in the line of Apostolic 
succession. 

THE CHINESE are, as everybody knows, remark- 
ably imitative. Wong Wing, one of the pillars of a 
Chinese Methodist church in California, has ab- 
seconded with $500 of the funde. It le evident that 
Wong Wing had too much pride of race to allow him- 
self to be outdone by Mellean“ Christian pillars““ 
in this kind of distincdon. 

Ir is SAID THERE ls always a great rush to Niagara 
after some one has gone over the falls, Might it not 
be well for the proprietors to enter into arrangements 
with thoes who are on the point of committing sul- 
cide, for the purpose of supplying sach attraction? 
It would certainly be an original mode of advertising. 
It is true, it might seem like overdoing the business. 

A Mrrnoptsr paper gives a list of thirty-three 
cases in which ministers of the Northern Methodist 
Charch, golng South to preach to the negroes, have 
either been killed or maltreated since the war. Some 
of the cases bear a date subsequent to the solemn 
adoption of fraternity between the Northern and 
Southern Methodist churches, 

“FATHER Presoort,’’ an Episcopalian preacher of 
Philadelphia, inclines to Romanish practices. At 
present he isin Europe. But before he left be was 
notified by Bishop Stevens of the charges against 
him, and that he is expected to appear before a com- 
mittes of the diocese to answer them next October. 
It ie thonght the affair may afford an ecclesiastical 
sensation for Philadelphia In the autumn. 

Ir is BELIEVED by Roman Catholica that saints 
preserve from calamity, But we read that during 
a pilgrimage to the shrine of one in Poland this 
summer, fifteen af the devotees were killed by light- 
ning. It was a shameful breach of faith on the part 
of the saint toward the pilgrims, and we should not 
have blamed them if they had turned their back on 
such salntahlp and had nothing more to do with it. 

“THE BURIAL SERVIOE of our church, wrote the 
bishop of London to an English rector a short time 
since, “cannot legally be read over any person who 
has not been baptized. The law upon this point is 
perfectly clear, and you would have been guilty of an 
ecclesiastical offence, had you read the service over 
the person to whom your note refers, knowing as you 
did, upon her father’s testimony, that ahe died with- 
out having received holy baptism.” . 

Ir is RECORDED that the old monks sald of the 
printing- press, We must put it down or it will us.” 
This is still the Roman Catholic policy with respect 
to all agencies of popular enlightenment. Wherever 
thiu church prevails, the power of the press dwindles 


in a correspondent ratio into insignificance. Here is 
testimony to the point: The daily circulation of the 
most popular newspaper in the Roman Catholic city 
of Mexico, with a popalation of two hundred thou- 
sand, does not exceed two thousand copies. 

THOSE WHO REVERE the memory of Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, and especially thoes who were not present 
at his funeral, will be interested to learn that a fall 
report of the services of the occasion, including the 
addresses delivered, has bean lasued in neat form for 
preservation. It contains an excellent likeness of 
Mr, Garrison from the bust of Misa Anne Whitney, 
and is supplemented with the tribute of Mr. Phillips 
to Mrs. Garrison. from a memorial volume prepared 
by Mr. Garrison after har decease. Messrs, Hough- 
ton & Osgood are the publishers. The price In paper 
covers, lo fifty cents; in cloth, seventy-five cente. 
Coples may be obtained at this office, 

TAE tow of Monroe never had a religious soclety 
organized within its limite, and has no place of 
public worship. It never had a hotel, and no lawyer 
or doctor ever had the courage to settle there, Three 
Universalist ministers have been born in the town. 
The voting list comprises forty-nine names, and the 
total population is less than two hundred, And yet 
they live, But then, what a epiritiess existence they 
must have led! How many church quarrels they 
dave missed, and various religions sensations. If 
they had only had a minister, they would have been 
sure to have bad a lawyer, and then, as usual, social 
agitation and all Its little stirring snimosities, to 
make them like other people. 

WE TRANSLATE this from the Milwaukee Freiden- 
ker: In Neumark, West Prussla, the wife of a 
laborer named Z—— fell sick. Instead of consulting 
the doctor, the anxious husband hastened to a wise 
woman: with horror he learned from her that his wife 
must be bewitched. If he could succeed in drawing 
blood from the witch, his wife would be cured! Re- 
turning home, the pair concluded that the witch 
could be none other than a former neighbor, e Mra. 
M—. Enticing her to the house, on pretext of 
giving ber a can of milk, Z—— closed the door, and 
choked the Uneuspecting woman until she was nearly 
breathless, while his wifo belabored the head of the 
victim with great sticks of wood until the blood 
flowed. The matter will come to the courts, 

So MANY YEARS have elapsed since the death of 
Horace Mann, that Antioch College, Ohio, to which 
he dedicated the closing years of hia life, and of 
which he was the first president, has been, to some 
extent, forgotten. Like all new institutions of the 
kind, remotely altunted, as It has been, from the sec- 
tions of the country where the influence and patronage 
of the denomination under whose auspices It was pro- 
jected are strongest, or with just enough of such ta 
operate nearly as much as an impediment as an as 
sistance, It has of course had its share of ap-hill 
experience. We are pleased to learn, however, that 
it has bravely weathered these adversities, and has 
deen steadily growing in efficiency and genuine pros- 
perity. Its natural environments are sald to ba very 
attractive. It Is provided with adequate and appro- 
priate buildings, and all the facilities of a first-class 
institution, Its professora are parsons of high calt- 
ure and ability in their specific departments, and 
the instruction includes preparatory and collegiate 
courses for both sexes. In respect to religion, the 
college aims to be broad. and Independent. Its 
emphasis is upon culture and character, rather than 
specific religious affirmations. From what we learn 
of Antioch College, we feel much confidence in com- 
mending it to liberals in the West. It is our Impres- 
sion they will find leas that ia objectionable in ite 
conduct and spirit for the education of their sons and 
daughters, than in any college of that part of the 
country. For further particulars, consult advertise- 
ment in the present issue of Toe INDEX. 
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1 

President. | 

FRANCIS K. ABO... . . ssas BORON, Aass 

Vice-Presidents. 
E. FE. LBUT. . ; «Albany, N. F. 
om, BAN OEL E BEWALL. g 

How, NATHANIEL HOLMES. 


TETTETETT 


Secretary. 
W. H. RAMLEN .. BI Washington Sireet, Boston, Mats. 
‘ Assistant Secretory, 
Miss JANE P. TITOOMB........-......,- H? Chandler It., Boston. 
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J., . WULOOE] 0 osc . TET & Pemberion Square, Boston, 
Board of Directors. 
J. å. J. WIL OX. g H. HAMLEN, 
F. E. ABBOT. D. B. MILLS, 
D, G. CRANDON, 


Executive Committee. 
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2 . Davip T. BEALS, Grenada, 
ridgeport. 
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OHN FARNSWORTH, Fort Scott. 
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„ EMBERBON BENTLEY, ‘New Orleans. 
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J. S. RUSSELL, New Market. 


' R. PETERSON, St. , 
W. E. CuPELAND, Lincom. 
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LOCAL AUXILIARY LIBERAL LEAGUES 


Chartered by the National Liberal League of 
America. 


Fiorexor, Mass.—President, Seth Hunt; Secretary, Clar- 
ence E, Brown. 
Issued to the President and Secretary on behalf of 
the Florence Liberal League. 
BrnaAcust, N.Y.—President, John W. Truesdell; Secrotary, 
Mrs. Nettie C. Truesdell. 
Issued to the President and Secretary on behalf of 
the Onondaga County Liberal KAT 
ALBANY, N.Y¥.—President, Thomas J. Hennessey; Secro- 
tary, Thomas Du . 
Issued to the President and Secretary on behalf of 
the Albany Liberal Association. 
Bosrox, Mass.—President, Kev, M. J. Havage; Secretary, 
Misa Jano P. Titoomb, 
Issued to the President and Secretary on behalf of 
the Firet Liberal League of Boston, Mass, 
Passaic Crry, N.J.—President, J. H. Adamson; Becre- 
tary, F. W. Orvis. 
lasned to the President and Secretary on behalf of 
the Passaic City Liberal League. 
JACKSONVILLE, ILL.—President, David Prince; Secretary, 
Miss J. M. Meek. 
Issued to the President and Secretary on behalf of 
the Jaeksonville Liberal League. 
ROCHESTER, N.Y.—President, Anson C. Allen; Secretary, 
Hume H, Cale. 
Issued to the President and Secretary on behalf of 
the Jefferson Liberal Leagne of Rochester. 
Cretara, MAss.— President, J. A. J. Wilcox; Secretary, 
Benj. H. Crandon. 
Intued to the President aud Secretary on behalf of 
the Obelsen Liberal League. 


N.B.—The above is an acknowledgment of the fact that 
a obarteor js dow and will be sent us soon as possible, 
Local Auxillary Liberal Leagues originally chartered by 
the “National Liberal League“ will receive chartera from 
the “National Liberal League of America" without extra 
charge, if they send à certified copy of their vote to ab- 
dept the following Invitation =— 

“ Potel, That all Local Leagues that approve the forma- 
tion of the National Liberal Laagna of Amorica are in- 
Vited to dissolve their connootion with the old League, 
and to Join this League.” 


> 


g RESOLUTIONS 


| Ad $ t of the National 
é ate 3 — 

t N. V., Oct. 27, 1828. 
WunnxzAs, The Con 


1 to which we were delegates, was radical 
divided into two parties, one favoring total repeal, 
and the other opposed to such repeal, of certain laws 
of the United States relating to the circulation of 
obscene > and 


osition of the majority and the consent of the minor- 
ty, dropped = the consiferation of the present 

0 B; an 

HEREAS, The subsequent nomination and elec- 
tion of the chief agen officers 5 he 22 
year, g the President, were m e ma- 
jority dependent upon their ——— or on on the 
question which had been thus disposed of, to the sur- 
prise and deep disappointment of the minority; and 

WHEREAS, The minority cannot but regard this 
action of the majority as a breach of faith and an 
unjust act toward the minority; therefore, 

esolved, That we, the undersigned, protest against 
the animus, aims, and results of such proceedings, 
and hereby withdraw from the session of the Con- 
gress, to take such action as we may in the future 
deem advisable. 

Resolved, That we believe that the existing United 
States lawa against obscenity need to be reformed 
and amended, beling now in several particulars 
oppressive in the modes of administration and in the 

nalties; yet we are in favor of proper laws, b 

tate and National Governments, against the publi- 
cation and circulation of obscene literature, tending 
to corrupt the morals of youth. 

The following names were subscribed to the above 
resolutions :— 


E. P, BURLBUT, Albany, N.Y. Moers HAYE, Rochester, N. V. 

FRANKLIN GOODYEAR, Cort-S. R. USBINO, West Newton, 
land, N. J. Mass. 

Z. T. WATERSS, Syracuse, V. T. W. H. HUNT, Scott, N.Y, 

, TRUESDELL, SVra- Fu Neis E ABROT, Cambridge, 


NETTIIN 
cuse, 5 ass. 

GUATAVUS E. GORDON, Mil- 1 W. DODUN, Albany, . F. 
wautes, IU J. H. ADAMBON, Pasale City, 


HARRINT A. MILLS, Syracuse, N. I. 
N.Y. SABAH R. OTIS, Boston, Mass, 
W. H. HAMLIN, Boston, Mas. Horn WITT LIZ, Borton, Maas. 
TL. C. GAOR, Fayettevitie, N. 1. D. G. ORANDO™, Chelsea, Mass, 
B. F. UNDERWOOD, eee ELLIE, Boston, Mase. 
On 


Mass. W. TRUREDELL, Syra- 
9 0. HURLÐOT, Al- 


cuse, N. I. 

„. . H. F. STABK, Rochester. N. T. 
EBBEN TURK, helga, Mom. Jara MoDoxovan, Albany, 
JOBS NILL, Watertown, N.Y. N.Y, 

E. A. SAWTELLE, Boston, Mass, M. SOHTESINGER, Albany, N F. 

THOS. Di GAN, Albany, >.. JOHN PREST, Albany, N. T. 

JAMES B, PIEBE, Rochester, V. F. C. D. B. MILLS, Syracuse, N.Y. 

DAVID H, OLARKE, „K. P. HALLOWBLL, Boston, 
Mas, Maat, 


[For THE INDEX,) 
Will te Comiag Man Worship God? 


A LECTUBE DELIVERED AT WHITE HALL, ICL. 
JUNE 20, 1879, 


BY B. F. UNDERWOOD, 


That religions, considered as systema of doctrine, 
have been 3 from simple conditions, many 
theologians are willing to concede; but they all con- 
tinue to maintain that religion, considered as an 
element of the human mind or s predisposition to 
worship, is a primordial part of man's nature, with 
which he must have been endowed when he came 
from the hand of his Maker. And as certainly as 
thirst implies water and hunger food, a» certainly as 
fear implies something to dread and affection beings 
to love, the religious element of man’s nature, it is 
affirmed, presupposes a personal intelligent Being 
whom it is our duty to reverence and adore. 

But if the theory of evolution be true, religion, 
regarded as an element of human nature, ns far na it 
is such, as well as a body of doctrine, has come into 
existence naturally with the development of the race. 
If man has a relationship with the animals below 
him, snd has risen from the condition of creatures 
incapable of religious ideas and devoid of a religious 
natare, then his tendency to worship, not less than 
his belief in regard to the power that he worships, 
must have been acquired; in which case it presup- 
poses those causes only which have combined to 
produce this tendency, 

The evidence seems to be abundant that there are 
tribes on the earth to-day entirely destitute of 
religion ; or, if they have it at all, it is in such a rudi- 
mentary condition that travellers are unable to 
observe any indications of it. Of a tribe of Bechua- 
nas, Moffat, who was among them many years, says: 
“The people have many ceremonies and supersti- 
tions, believe In the influence of witchcraft and 
charms; but no one of them has the remotest refer- 
ence to religion. ‘They have no knowledge whatever 
of idols or anything intended to represent an invisi- 
ble power, and consequently have nothing of a 
religious character,” (En. Brit. ar. Bechuanas. ) 

“There is,“ says Darwin, "ample evidence derived, 
not from hasty travellers, but from men who have 
Jong resided with savages, that numerous races have 
existed, and still exist, who have no Idea of one or 
more gods, and who have no words in their lan- 

ages to express such an idea.” (Des. of Man, 

ol. I., p. 63.) 

Lubbock, in bis Origin of Civilization and Prehis- 
toric Times, quotes the testimonies of many travellers 
and explorers to show that there are numerous 
tribes without religion, and remarks himself that 
“sailors, traders, aud philosophers, Roman Catholic 
priests and Protestant missionaries, in ancient and 


of the National Libera! 
assembled at Syracuse, October 26 and 27, 


WHEREAS, The whole question was, by the prop- 


in modern times, In every ps of the globe, have 


ere are races of men 


ugs more powerful than 


mån are sufficient constitute a religion, then 
we must, I thin} t that on is general to 
the an race ut when a child dreads the 


‘to man. 


religion as ‘peculiar 
the feeling of a dog or a horse towards its master is 


of the same character, and the baying of a dog to the 
moon is as much an act of worship as some ceremo- 
nies which have been so described by travellers,” 
(Origin of Civilization, p. 121.) 

The statement of Lubbock, that there are tribes 
devold of religion unless indeed we no 
religion as pacpjiar to man,“ js significant. It indi- 
cates thut there isf no sharp ing Afio] Between 
a and rig, Say creatures, and of lf is 
8 ent to suggest that as the higher religions have 
been evolved from the lower ones, sò the lowest 
religions have grown out of conditions with which 
We are accustomed to associate nothing of a religious 
character. Certain it is, there are tribes in w 
the intellectual faculties are so feeble that the pho- 
nomena of Nature have as yet scarcely become an 
object of thought, According to the theory of evo- 
lution, all the higher races of man have come up 
through stages in which the lowest on earth yet 
remain, Who can doubt that the men who lived 
in the earlier ages of human existence were as desti- 
tute of religion as are the Bechuanas or Araforas of 
to-day? Of the intellectual condition of man in 6 
very remote past, we know something from the rough 
implements of stone which have outlasted the bones 
of the rade men who made them, 

*‘Religiously,’’ says Winchell, „there is little to be 
affirmed or inferred of the Palmolithic tribes, Some 
curiously wronght flinta may have served as religions 
emblems; aud the discovery of deposits of food near 
the body of the dead may very natarally be regarded 
us evidence of a belief in future life.“ (Aderatter 
and Preadamites, p. 36.) i . 

But there was a yet more remote and a more rade 
stone age. And there must have been yet eariler 
ages in which man lived, and was able to leave no 
memorial of his existence, and during which, in a 
religious point of view, he was still more like the 
brute mentally than at the time he is first brought to 
our notice by prehistoric archwology. Occupied for 
ages In contests with wild beasts and ob food, 
his life was of a kind not adapted to fayor the con- 
templation of natural phenomena, and when, after 
ages of mental development, under . 
favorable circumstances, he began to form! an 
to frame hypotheses, they must have been very 
simple, crude, and indistinct. 

ow natural that be should invest inanimate 
objecta with his own thoughts and feelings! "Here l 
indicated an intellectual condition hardly above that 
of the brutes. My dog,“ says Darwin, a full-grown 
and very senalble animal, was ly on the lawn 
during n hot and still day; but ata little distance 3 
slight breeze occasionally moved an open parasol, 
which would have been wholly disregarded by the 
dog had any one stood near it. As it was, 
time that the parasol slightly moved the dog grow 
fiercely and barked. He must, I think, have res- 
soned to himself, In a rapid and unconscious manner, 
that movement without any apparent cause indicated 
the presence of some strange living agent, and no 
ey had a right to be on his territory.“ (Des. 
of Man, Vol, I., p. 65.) “An authentic case is 
on record of a skye-terrier,” says Flake, 
accustomed to obtain favors from his master by sit- 
ting on his haunches, will also sit before his pet 
India-rubber ball placed on the chimmey-piece, erb- 
dently beseeching it to jump down and play wich 
him. Such a fact as this is quite in harmony with 
Auguste Comte’s suggestion that such 
animals as dogs, apes, and elephanta may be capable 
of forming a few fetichistic notions. The behavior 
of the terrier here resta upon the assamption that the 
ball le open to the same sort of en which pre- 
vails with the master; which implies, not that the 
wistful brute accredits the ball with a soul, bat that 
in hit mind the distinction between life and inanimate 
existence han never been thoroughly established. Just 
this confusion between things living and thi not 
living la presont throughout the whole philosophy of 
fetichiam, and the confusion between things seen 
and things dreamed, which suggests the notion of 
another self, belongs to this same twilight stage of 
intelligence, in which primeval man has not 
clearly demonstrated his immeasurable su y 
to the brates,” (Myth and Myth-Makers, p. 221-2.) 

With these facts in mind, It is evident, as 
remarks, that the simplest hypothesis, and the Arat 
to occur to men, seems to have been that natural 
phenomena are ascribable to the presence in animals 
plants, and things, and in the forces of N of 
such spirits prompting to action as men are co: 
they themselves possess,” (Fort. Review, 1860, p.423). 

“Man,” says Goethe, “is a true Narelssds: be 
delights to see his own image everywhere; and he 
spreads himself underneath the. universe ike the 
amalgam behind the glass.“ Thus man, projecting 
his own nature unconsciously out upon the feld 
natural phenomena, investing the objecta around 
him with bis own thoughts and feelings, Commences 

0 


worship by contemplating himself. early man, 
pieces of wood stone were intelligent 
and he songht to win their favor and secure ald. 


Later he Investa with his own nature the 
rivers, and clouds, the sun, moon, and stars; 
when the power of abstraction {ncreases with the 
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development of reason and imagination, he forms 
conceptions of beings, more or less like himself, but 
invisibla to the eye, and In ble to all the 
senses. We still say,” says Mill, “the ean rises and 
seta and comes to the meridian, the ssa ebbe and 
flows. Languages were formed by men who belleved 
these objecta to have life and active power in them- 
vel ves.“ (Logic, Vol. I., p. 364.) 

“Man painta himself in hie 8, says Schiller; 
and the character of his gods is determined by his 
own, for the reason that he worships, unconecional 
to himself, his own qualities abstracted from bimse 
and viewed objectively, whether in the piece of 
wood, the passing clouds, the flowing stream, the 
quiet stars, the changing moon, or the glorious sun; 
whether in a being sitting on a throne with 
a crown on his head and asceptre in his hand, or ln 
a power that— 

“Warms in the aun, refreshes in the breeze, 
Glows in the stars and bloseome in the trees.“ 

With malice and revenge in his own heart, he can- 
not help believing he is surrounded by beings who 
delight In making him suffer, and to whom he there- 
fore prays In fear and trembling. Nature lu her 
pleasant moods excites opposite feelings. The 
genial sunshine, abundant game, shoalth, success In 
combat, whatever gratifies him, he ascribes to baloga 
who the good qualities of which he ls con- 
sclous In himeelf; and to them he prays in reverent 
recognition of thelr superior power, in grateful ac- 
knowledgment of his own dependence, and with an 
eager desire to secure a continuance of these bless- 
Inge. Religion then, considered as a bellef or hypoth- 
esis and as a practice of devotional rites and ceremo- 
nies, la seen to hate a natural basis, and to de due 
to natural causes. It depends upon two factors: 
qualities of the human mind, fear, selfishness, grati- 
tude, wonder, admiration, etc., and the external 
* whose phenomena are over present to the mind 

an. 


But here it will be asked: How came man to have 


a rel nature, a tendency to worship which iu 
the individual is antecedent to experſence, which 
now depends not upon any observation of Nature, 
which depends not upon experiences such as those 
through which our savage ancestors passed. The 
answer, in the light of modern psychology, le not 
difficult to give, at least In a general way. In the 
course of ages, states of mind produced by the out- 
ward world have become organtzed in the race in tha 
Jorm of tendencies. A father who has acquired the 
habit of drunkenness may transmit to his offspring 
the result of his experience in the form of an ap 
tite for stimulants. There are islands having species 
of animals and birds possessing an instinctive fear ot 
man, bat which exhibited no fear of him when man 
firet visited those Islands. Man by his destructive 
ncy has produced in these animals sensations 
which by og and by the transmission of the 
results on the brain and nervous system through 
successive generations, have become condensed and 
fixed in the species a8 an instinet which, whenever 
man, who first produced the Impression, appears, 
manifests itself In a very positive manner. So the 
shepherd dog and sporting dogs have characteristics 
which, although originally ulred, are now innate 
or instinctive. Thus that which ia learned, whether 
from a personal teacher or by contact with Nature, 
and is repeated through centuries, may produce states 
of mind which by heredity appear in the descend- 
ante in the form of aptitudes or prediapositions. 
‘Instinct le inherited habit,” or, more properly, In- 
atincts are states of mind produced by habits, and by 
repetition and transmission organized in the race, 
though innate in the Individual, they are due to 
ancestral experiences. We are all full of these ten- 
dencles, some good, others bad. We have to some 
extent-aptitude for music, mechanics, poetry, oratory, 
philosophy, language. We have tendenoles to tem- 
perance or intemperance, to chastity or licentious- 
ness, to trathfulnesa or falsehood, to courage or 
cowardice, These tendencies of mind, aa well as 
bodily characteristics, come to us as e y from 
former generations, and, although Independent of 
our individual experience, have been acquired by 
our ancestors. We are not born with Innate id 
but it is unquestionable that we come Into the — 
with organiseras whose actions and reactions sre 
largely determined by the form and quality of struct- 
urs, and they include all those results of generations 
which appear In us as aptitudes and intuitions 

I believe, then, that our ous nature, as far as 
we possess such a nature, is due ultimately to the 
experiences of our ancestors. The contemplation of 
Nature and the disposition to worship uced by 
ages of experience, during which fear, sdmiration, 
wonder, gratitude, and reverence have been con- 
stantly excited, have resulted in a predisposition to 
worship, which, although due to exparience in the 

„u now à priori in the Individual wherever it Is 
found. Thus much as to the natural geoneals of relig- 
ion considered as a part of man's nature. 

Outside of the human mind, it presupposes, not a 
personal belng who implanted it in man, aad the 
worship of whom is man’a highest and noblest duty, 
but that world of phenomena, with all its wealth an 
variety, with all Ita beauty and deformity, which con- 
fronted our earliest ancestors as It confronta un to- 
day. The Instinctive fear of man exhibited by wild 


s implies the existence of man und those de- 


stractive acts which excited their dread and terror. 
And if the religions tendencies of man have been 
por ts lu the manner indicated, they presuppose, In 
addition to the susceptible mind, not a supernatural 
Being who endowed man with a religious nature 
when he appearsd ‘on the earth, but the material 
world that impressed him and produced those men- 
tal states, which have been repeated and the results 
transmitted in the form of a predisposition to wor- 
ship. There is nothing In the religions Instinct that 


determines the particular form or character of the 
object of worship. That depends upon the intellect- 

and moral condition of the worshipper, due 
chiefly to the Instruction he has personally recelved 
from parents and teachers, 

But in every stage of religious thought. as we have 
seen, from the lowest fetichlem to the loftlest mono- 
theism, the real object of man's fear, reverence, or de- 
votlon le the qualities of the human mind with which 
he invests the external world. Man cannot rise 
above or get beyond his own nature, Of beings hav- 
ing characteristics essentially different from his own, 
he cannot possibly concelve. He may imagine on 
some distant star belngs higher than himself, or dif- 
ferent in thelr external appearances; yet the positive 
and final predicates which he gives to these beings 
are necessarily drawn from bis own nature. An 
analysis of all such conceptions will show that al- 
though we can extend our thonghts quantitatively, 
yet the quality of our thoughts Is determined by oar 
nature and surroundings. ecan have ideals supe- 
rior to ourselves as individuals, but no Ideals the 
elements of which do not exist lu the species to 
which we belong. 

Kes ing in vlew this obvious principle, a rigid anal- 
yals of religlon will enable us to see as a system 
of thought in which phenomene are ascribed to a 
belng or to beings who are believed to be proper ob- 
jects of worship, it ls an Indirect form of self-knowl- 

As Feuerbach has shown with much fulness 
and variety of illustration, man unconsciously studies 
his own nature in the contemplation of 8, long 
before his Intellectual and moral nature mes 4 
direct object of study. 

In every age, man discovers and recognizes that 
what was In a preceding age ed as the true 
god was the sub ve nature of man viewed objec- 
tively. en a nation or a race has outgrown a 
religion, the old god comes to be regarded only as a 
conceptional being corresponding with the mental 
condition of the times in which It prevailed. The 
picture taken in childhood cannot be looked upon as 
a correct likeness of the same Individual grown to 
manhood, No more can man be pleased with the 
mental image of himself that was formed during his 
{intellectual childhood, As between the likeness of 
the youth and that of the man, there ls more or 
leas resemblances, so between the gods of two periods, 
separated by ages and widely different In their lutel- 
lectaal condition, there will bs mach in common, 

The profoundly religious man of to-day never recog- 
nizes the identity between himself and the object of 


bia worship; but he sese the applicability of this | 


principle in times and among ce havi, 


tions of God that are gross and low. The enlightened 
Christin readily admits this to be trae of the igno- 
rant savage. 6 well-informed Christian and the 


enlightened Hebrew of to-day admit that many of the 
aa Tatanen * 3 N are very ron 
perfect, an ey or r osa 
saying that God In thoss days Sinomin iaai himself 
to the rude, ignorant condition of the people, since 
they were unable to entertaln any conceptions of God 
unless they were of a belng like themselves. But it 
lu Just as certaln that the conception of Gad by the 
theolcglan of tu-day le a conception of the nature of 
man; and whenever the thelet haa recourse to volition 
to supply the nexus between caase and effect, he 
unconsciously invests Nature with his owo human 
pernonallty. 

Since worship had Ite origin in man’s contempla- 
tlon of his own nature, in observing himself reflected 
from the mirror of his own thoughts, in fearing and 
reverencing his own qualities seen Illnsively in the 
objective world, the conclusion seems unavoidable 
that the continuance of worship must depend upon 
the continued recognition of a personality like him- 
self behind or immanent ln the world of phenomens. 
To say that God exista, that It is our duty to worship 
him, that worship consista in contemplating his 
majesty, his goodness, bis love, in adoring and prals- 
lng him for what he js as well as for what he does, 
and then to say that all our conceptions of him are 
but illusions, that all our thoughts of him, on which 
our admiration and love are founded, are no represen- 
tation of him at all, that he is an unknown aud 
unknowable something entirely beyond our compre- 
heusion,—thesa two statements taken together are, 
It seems to me, quita inconsistent and un, On 
hearing them the first time, a mind unperverted by 
theological teachings woald, I think, wonder whether 
God, „ were not really a demon amusing 
himself by m man a victim of Illusion, decep- 
tion, and frand. 

A has no aignifieance or value for an ardent 
worshipper unless he can contemplate him as a baing 
like himself, who approves and disapproves human 
actions, who sees man’s movements, who hears hie 
words, who sympathises with him in misfortane and 
distress, to w he can appeal when in need of ald, 
and from whom blessings come in response 


po to prayer. 
What cares the devotes for the “absolnte,” the un- 


conditioned,” the ‘‘anknowable,””—s god without any 
of those human qualities with the contemplation of 
which In fear, in reverence, In love, worship com- 
menced and worship has been sustained through all 
the ages of man’s ezistence as a religious 
Just in proportion as men cease to regard aaa 
belog qualities like themselves, will they 
coase to worship and to find that consolation in com- 
munion with God that is the joy and the boast of the 
E 
ng of wi can have no concep- 
tion, and between which and himself there may be 
5654 ia Aang J “constrained b; 
ʻI am,” says ames, ‘cons! y every 
C wants PA I tees 
pe ectly human * so intent upon 
every creature he cat made from the ever- 
lasting death and damnation he bears about in bim- 
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self, as finitely constituted, as not to shrink, f need 
be, from hambling himself to every patient form of 
ignominy, and feeding conientadiy year ln and year 
out century after century, and millenniam after 
millennium, upon the literal breath of man.“ (Sub- 
stance and Bhadow, p. X 

That ia the kind of that. the worshipper de- 
manda and which alone can satisfy the strong rel 
fous nature. But that la the of God of whi 
there is no proof, of which there is proof to the con- 
trary, and bellef ln which la fast fading out of lotel- 
lectual minds. And the man who has outgrown 
bellef In a personal, intelligent, anthropomorphic Be- 
ing, abelng possesaing a nature like his own, has out- 
grown the desire and need of worship, except so far 
as the lingering tendencies produced by ages of relig- 
lous devotion in his ancestors assert themselves 
4 the beliefs that caused them have been cast 
aside. 

Since worship began with the conception of person- 
ality and intelligence outside of man that could be 
placated and pleased, when the bellef In such per- 
sonality and intelligence 23 worship must 
also cease. No doubt, as Mr. Fiske tains, 
the purification and refinement of thelam consists In 
a continuous process of “‘deanthropomorphization,’’ 
discarding the human qualities with which man has 
invested Deity. But as thelam commenced i ascrib- 
ing natural phenomena to onality and inte ce, 
and has always them as the essential át- 
tributes of Deity, whan they are diecarded, when it is 
affirmed that we cannot philosophically believe in a 
personal Intelligent ye, akg cause of phenomena, 
the essential element of ts abandoned, and wor- 
ship is no longer possible. When Mr. Fiske purifies 
and refines theism by the total abolition of every an- 

hic element, he simply purifies and refines 

God out of existence, at least deprives him of every 
quality that has had or can have any interest for the 
worshipper. In affirming the existence of Absolute 
Reality, eelf-exlstent and eternal, and “of which all 
anomena, sa presented In consciousness, are manl- 
estations, but which we can only know 2 
these manlfestations, the Coamle Thelst,“ as Mr. 
Fiske calla himself, postulates that only which is 
common to thelam and athelem, and which ls more 
appropriately represented by the algebraic X than by 

6 word God. 

Since the God of the worshl must have quali- 
tles, and psychical qualities s àa man is conscious 
of possessing, Mr. Kiske’s Cosmic Theism can afford 
no consolation to the religious worshipper. I ne 
the devotes attempting to reconcile the duty de- 
light of prayer, praise, and thanksgiving with sen- 
tences like theae:— 

“For to represent the Delty as 3 u who 
thinks, contrives, and legislates, is sapiy to repre- 
seut him as a product of evolution, The definition 
of n N being ‘the continuous adjustment of 
apeciall inner relations to outer rols- 
tions,’ It follows that to represent the Delty as intelli- 
gent, is to surround Deity with an environment, and 
thus to destroy Its infinity and its self-existsace.”” 
(Cosmic Philosophy, Vol. II., p. 304-5.) 

Tu ascribing intelligence to anembodied spirit, we 
are elther usiog m ess jargon, or we are implic- 
{tly surrounding unembodied spirit with an on — 
ment of some kind, and are thus declaring it to be 
both limited and dependent.” (Ibid, p. 896.) 

“It ia not that the environment has been adapted 
Nr ce 
and beneficence, but it la that the organism la neces- 
sarily fitted to the environment because the fittest 
survive.” (p. 396.) p 

“It is not the intelligence which has made the en- 
viroument, but it le the environment which has 
moulded the intalligedce.“ (p. 402.) 

“Tf there exist a personal Creator of the universe 
who ls infinitely intelligent and powerful, he cannot 
be infinitely good; and if, on the other hand, he be In- 
finite in goodness, then he must be lamentably finite 
in power or in Intelligence,” (p. 405.) 

“With Mr. Mili, therefore, ‘I will call no being good 
who is not what I mean when I apply that epithet to 
my fellow-creatures.’ And, going a step farther, I will 
add that It ia impossible to call that being good, who, 
existing prior to the phenomenal universe, and creat- 
Ing it out of the plenitude of infinite power and fore- 
knowledge, endowed it with such properties that its 
material and moral development must inevitably be 
attended by the misery of untold millions of sentient 

tal — oo there 2 be tee 
mately respon can be no 
eals of a moral government of the world which does 
not implicitly assert an immoral government As 
soon ss we geek to go beyond the process of evolution 
disclosed py acience, and posit an external agemoy 
which is In the slightest degree anthropomorphic, we 
are obliged either to supplement and limit this ageacy 
by a second one that is diabolic, or alse to inclade 
ements of disboliam in the character of the first 


itself.” (p. 406.) 
“Per: and infinity are terme ox ive of 
ideas which are mutually Incompatible. The pseud- 


idea ‘Infinite Person’ ia neither more nor less un- 
thinkable than the peend-idea circular triangle.’ 
As Spinoza somewhere says, Determinailo negatio eat, 
to define God ls to deny him; and such being ths 
cave, what can be more Irrational than to insist upon 
thought and volition, omens only known to 
exist within quite narrow limitations, as the 
nature and essence of the Infinite Deity.” (p. 408-0.) 
How evident that Mr. Fiske’s ‘Divine Power,’ 


doubtless be urged that such religion ls too abstract, 
too coldly scientific, to have = general Influanes 
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upon action, and can therefore be of no practical 
value.. . And it will moreover be asserted with 
vehemence that, in place of s Father whom men 
can love and venerata, we are gi them a mere 
philosophical formula, calling for no warmer feeling 
than calm intellectual assent. Granting that our 
doctrine Is py age the reverse of atheism, it 
will be urged that here extremes meet, and that an 
infinite and therefore unknowable God is practically 
equivalent to no God at all.“ (p. 468-0.) 

In reply to this criticism, Mr. Fiske reminds hia 
readers that the early Christians were called athelsts 
by their pagan adversaries” ; that a we proceed to 
take away, one by one, the attributes which limit 
Delty and enable it to be classified, we seem, no 
doubt, to be pig altogether,” yet “the sym- 
bolization of Delty indicated by the profonndeat 
scientific analysis of to-day is as practically real as 
the symbolization which has resulted from the at- 
tempts of antiquity to perform such an analysis, and 
is in ae satisfactory alike to head and 
deart.““ (p. 469.) 

This PR cannot bé estlsfactory to elther the 
careful thinker or the religious devotee, There was 
no logical or verbal propriety in calling the early 
Christians atheists, because they e in God 
that which le the very essence of thelam, personality 
aad Intelligence, and the contemplation of which s» 
the canso of phenomena was the beginning of theism ; 
but the terminal phase of stripping Deity of anthro- 
pomorphie qualities does not almply purtfy and refine 
the conception of Delty, but dfvests tt of ita essential 
fature, that with which it originated, upon which it 
ix based, and without which prayer, praise, and adora- 
tion fo God were a mere faree, And it may be added 
that no amount of eclentific culture will ever prepare 
the people for, or induce them to accept, the "un- 
knowable” or the “unconditioned,” as an object of 
rererence and worship, in the place of a personal, in 
telligent Deity, When a mind becomes snficiently 
emancipated from theology, and sufficiently advanced 
to appreciate and accept the philosophy which Mr. 
Fisko has eo admirably expounded, it will lose all 
dinpoaition to worship an nnseen Being unless, In- 
deed, it be with him ns Strauas says of Schleler- 
macher, with whom “prayer was the expression of 
a conscious Huson, dandy the result of early habit, 
pea In view of the congregation which surrounded 

fm; and he Intentionally avoided lifting himself 
above it by hla critical consclonsness."” (Old Faith 
and New, p. 128.) 

Bat, maya Mr. Fiske, What men have wor- 
shipped from tho earliest times bas been, not the 
known, but the unknown, Even the primeval savage, 
who worshipped plants and animals, worshipped 
them only so far as thelr modes of action were mys- 
térlous to him, only In so far aa they constituted a 
part Of the weird, unluterpreted world by which be 
Was surrounded. As noon as he had peveralized the 
dynamic phenomena presented by the plant or the 
animal,—that fn, as soon ss [t became an object of 
knowledge. It ceased to be an object of worvhip . 
Though theology has all along wrestled with the 
Insoluble probleme presented by thla supreme mys- 
tery, and, by inststing on divers tangible propositions 
concerning it, han implicitly asserted that it can be 
at least partially known, the fact remains that only 
by being unknown has It continued to be the object 
of the religious néntiment.” {Cosmic Philosophy, 
Vol. II., p. 421.) 

But this paragraph fails to state the whole truth, 
or the most important one, in connection with the 
subject treated. 

at which is an object of worship is that which 
the worshipper believes he understands, so far as 
it has interest for him. He worships & personal 
Intelligence, the operations of which he firmly 
believes he observes, and which he constantly com- 
pares with the processes of which he le himself 
conscious, It is his own qualities and not the un- 
Enowable" that become the object of his devotion. 
Just so far as he ascribes his own good qualities to 
God he loves him, and so far as his God is regarded 
as bad, he fears him. It is true there ls a mystery, 
but the devotee believes that his religion 8 
As Herbert Spencer says: 

“For though every religion, setting out as it does 
with the tacit assertion of a mystery, forthwith 
proceeds to give some solution of this mystery, and 
so asserts that it is not a mystery, passing uman 
comprehension.” (First Principles, p. 45. 

That which is mysterious to the philosopher or 
the man of science seems perfectly clear to the 
devotee, He is confident he understands, where the 
thinker is in doubt. If he worship a fetich, he does 
to confident that he knows its disposition. His gods 
are real, conceivable beings, more or less like himself; 
and, although with the growth of Intelligence mys- 
terles arise lu connection with the deities, they are 
the result of speculation, and are an unessential 
accompaniment, not the objective basis, of religion. 
It is aa a philosopher and not as a religious devotee 
that man dwells on and gives prominence to the 
mysteries of the universe. 

en man comes to see that the ultimate source 

of phenomena is unknowable, that it is useless to 
attempt to form any conception of it, that he cannot 
perly predicate of it even goodness or Intelligence, 

t must cease to be an object of religious sentiment. 

As soon asan object became known to the wor- 
shipper, “it ceased to be an object of worship,” for 
the very obvious reason that it ceased to be what it 
had uppeared to be,. — what it was believed to be when 
it Was worsbi When it was worshipped, it was 
not the mysteriousness of its nature, but the quall- 
ties with which it was invested, aud its anppored 
power to benefit or injure man, that constituted the 


that R. Cs em O0 DAGNE Se TOTORA ee it 
must certainly cease to be an object of religious 
sentiment. True, when it reaches the ultimate mys- 
tery, “‘science must ever reverently pause, acknowl- 
edging the presence of the mystery of mysteries’; 
but when science pauses, and philosophy acknowl- 
edges the Inability of the mind to penetrate further, 
the “Cosmic Theist“ claims that the unknown and 
unknowable will be the object of his religion! But 
such a religion can have adherents only among those 
who have reasoned themselves out of the belief In 
an anthropomorphic deity, but in whose minds 
there yet po ig religious influences which have been 
inherited and strengthened by education and sur- 
roundings. With the surrender of anthropomor- 
phism, the as pen of the religion of ‘Cosmic 

elsm“ is only a matter of time. It will never 
touch the practical life of man nor produce a ripple 
on the current of religious thought, Mr. Fiske I 

nize as one of the most profound and clear- 

headed thinkers this country has produced, and 
his exposition of the n of Herbert Spencer 
shows ability of a high order; but by his own relig- 
jous feelings or some other cause, he has been be- 
trayed into Inconsistencies on the subject, to which 
I have referred, that appear in strange contrast to 
his generally lacid and logical treatment of philo- 
sophical 2 

udoubtedly the sentiment of devotion which has 
been attached to the conception of a personal, intel- 
ligent Deity will be greatly modified, as we know it 
is In Individual instances, with a decline of bellef 
In such a being; but its object must be in the future 
what it has beenin the past, man, with this differ- 
ende, —that whereas in the past man has worship 
unawaree his own nature in an Imagined objective 
Being, in proportion ae this Illusion ig discovered 
he make his intellectual and moral nature the 
direct object of his love and devotion, and the im- 
provement of his race, not the glory of God, the 
object of his efforts, Theology will give way to 
anthropology, the worship of God to the contempla- 
tion of humanity, and to the realization of noble 
ideals, by the recognition and cultivation in man of 
all that Ín lofty and grand in the theological concep- 
tions of God. 

It _—_ not be consonant to usage, says John 
Stuart Mill, “to call this religion; but the term, so 
applied, has a meaning, and one which is not ade- 
quately expressed by any other word. Candid por 
sons of all creeds may be willing to admit that if a 
person has an Ideal object, his attachment and sense 
of duty towards which are able to control and dis- 
cipline all his other sentiments and propensities, aud 
pao to him a rule of life, that person has a re- 

on.. . . Mauy, indeed, may be unable to belleve 


| that this object is capable of gathering around it 


feelings sufficiently strong; but this is exactly the 
point on which a doubt can hardly remain in an 
intelligent reader of Comte; and we join him in 
contemning, a8 equally irrational and mean, the 
conception of human nature as incapable of giving 
Its love and devoting Its existence to any object 
which cannot afford In exchange an eternity of per- 
sonal enjoyment.” (Auguste Comte and Positivism, 
p. 122.) „With the general tenor of this passage, 
says Fiske, after quoting the above pas from 
Mill, “I heartily agree. I Have no sympathy with 
those critics who maintain that the idea of humanity 
is an unworthy idea, incapable of calling forth toa 
high degree our sentiments of devotion and rever- 
ence, . .. We may still further admit that all moral- 
ity may be summed up in the disinterested service 
of the race, such being, as already shown, .. the 
fundamental principle of the ethical E 
which is based on the doctrine of evolution. And 
it is, moreover, easy to sympathize with the feelings 
which led Comte formally to consecrate the memories 
of the illustrious dead, whose labors have made us 
what we are; that ‘communion of saints, unseen 
“aah his unreal,’ as Carlyle nobly expresses it, ‘whose 
heroic sufferings rise up melodious}y — into 
heaven, out of all times and out of all lands, as a sa- 
cred méserere ; their heroic actions also, aa a boundless, 
everlasting psalm of triumph.’ This intense feeling 
of the community of the human race, ‘this enthusi- 
asm of humanity’ as the author of Ecce Homo calls it, 
forms a very considerable part of Christianity, when 
stripped of its mythology, and is one of the charac- 
teristics wbich chiefly serve to difference the world- 
religion of Jesos and Paul from the ethnic religions 
of antiquity.” (Cosmic Philosophy, p. 418, 419.) 

It is not necessary that we accept all the views of 
Comte In regard to making 'the human race, con- 
ceived as a continuous whole,” the object of rele 
fous devotion, such as he insists on, or approve his 
scheme of retaining the forms and symbols of ex- 
ploded or decaying systems of religion; but the 
essential idea of his system, that In the future the 
elements of excellence in man will take the place 
of an anthropomorphic being as the highest object 
of man's reverence and love, is in perfect accord 
with our views as to the tendency and ultimate end 
of the development and modification of the religions 
sentiment. Unressoning worship of an invisible Be- 
ing will give way to a ition of man's powers 
and ibilities, intellectual and moral, and to an 
“enthusiasm of humanity” which will inspire him 
with noble sentiments and give a grandeur to human 
life. But such achange must be slow and gradual. 
It can take place no faster than philosophie crit- 
cism and eclentific culture undermine faith in an- 
thropomorphlem, and substitute in ita place those 
broader views of Nature which Mr. Fiske has so ably 
set forth 

I conclude that the coming man will not worship 
God, but that the time, money, devotion, and en- 


Object of religious interest. Now when it is seen | thusiaam which in the past have been lavished on an 
that the qualities with which the unknowable bas | imaginary Belng will la the future be given to the 
been invested cannot be properly ascribed to it, and | improvement and elevation of the human race. 
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THE FREE CHURCH OF SOOTLAND AND 
PROFESSOR SMITH., 


The Rev. Dr. Phillip Schaff, now in Europe, re- 
cently contributed to the Independent an extended 
account of the trial of Professor W. Robertson Smith, 
“which kept,“ he says, the Free Church of Scotland 
in hot water for the last two years” and “has been 
disposed of by the Genera! Assembly as far as It can 
be at this time, although it will come up again, In all 
probability, before the next Assembly, for final ad- 
justment.“ We give below the greater part of Dr. 
Schaff's article :— 

It is a 8 of biblical eritielsm, aa connected 
with the doctrine of the inspiration and authority of 
the Holy Scriptgres, It is, therefore, proper that 
the facts in the case should be properly known in 
America, 

We shall first state the salient polnts of the case as 
it came before the Assembly n from the 
Assembly held in Glasgow last year. e charges 
against Professor Smith are: (1) that he bas pub - 
lished and promulgated opinions which contradict 
or are opposed to the doctrine of the immediate in- 

ration, infallible truth, and divine authority of 
the Holy Scriptures, and to the confessional doc- 
trines of prophecy and angela; (2) that he has pub- 
lished tinga concerning the books of Scripture 
which, by their ill-considered and unguarded setting 
forth of speculations of a critical kind, tend to 
awaken doubt as to these points; and (3) that his 
writings, by their neutrality of attitude and rashness 
of statement in regard to the critical construction af 
the Scriptures, tend to disparage the divine author- 
ity and inspired character of these books. These. 
charges are applied to elght particulars, The first of 
these particulars is an averment, under the second 
general charge, that Professor Smith has promalgated 
opinions fitted to exclte doubt on the proposition 
‘that the Aaronic priesthood and at least a great 
part of the laws and ordinances of the Levitical 
system were not divinely instituted in the time of 
Moses, and that those large parts of Exodus, Leviti- 
cus, and Numbers which represent them as having 
been then instituted by God were inserted in the lu- 
spired records long after the death of Moses.“ This 
averment is supported by a series of quotations from 
the article Bible“ In the Zncyclopedia Britannica, 
of which the last is mainly relied on as summing up 
Professor Smith's supposed views, as set forth [n 
this article :— 

In its present shape, the Pentateuch Is certainly 
zu uent to the occupation; for it uses 1 
graphical names which arose after that time (Heb- 
ron, Dan), refers to the conquest as already ac- 
complished (Deut, xil., 13; Numbers xv., and 32; 
Genesis xii., 6), and ever presupposes the existence 
of a kingship in Israel (Gen. xxxvi., 31). And with 
this It agrees that, though there are marked differ. 
ences of style and language within the book of 
Joshua, each style finds its counterpart in some sec- 
tion of the Pentatench. In the subsequent books we 
find similar phenomena. The last chapters of Judges 
cannot be separated from the book of Samuel, and 
the earlier chapters of Kings are obviously one with 
the foregoing narrative, while all three books contalp 

strikingly akin to parts of the Pentateuch 
and Joshua, Such phenomena not only prove the 
futility of any attempt to base a theory of authorship 
on the present division into books, but suggest that 
the history as we have it is not one narrative carried 
on from age to age by successive additions, but s 
fusion of several narratives which partly covered the 
same ground and were combined into unity by an 
editor.“ 

This count, the Presbytery of Aberdeen, on the 
motion of Professor Salmond, seconded by Mr. Jobn- 
stone, by a majority of 26 to 17 votes, held to be not 
relevant to sustain against the writings the character 
libelled. Dissents and complaints were taken to the 
Synod of Aberdeen, which referred them simpliciter 
to the Assembly. 

The second count ls that Professor Smith has 
taught that the book of Deuteronomy, which Is pro- 
fessedly an historical record, does not that 
character, but was made to assume it by a writer of 
a much later age, who therein, in the name of God, 
presented in dramatic form instructione and laws as 
proceeding from the mouth of Moses, though these 
peer were and never could have been uttered 

y bim. 

This is the count over which the great fight took 
place at the Glasgow Assembly In 1878. Sir Henry 
Moncreiff moved thst the particular be held relevant, 
thus Wh the declaion of the Presbytery of Aber- 
deen. Principal Ralny moved that the dissent and 
complaint from the Presbytery be dismissed, and the 
finding of the Presbytery sustained. On a division, 
Sir Henry’s motion was carried by a majority of 23, 
the numbers voting being 301 against 278. 

This action of the Glasgow Assembly against 
Professor Smith was reaffirmed by this year’s Assem- 
bly, and the Presbytery of Aberdeen was directed to 
serve the libel on Professor Smith, and to suspend 
him till the next meeting of the Assembly jadicially 
from all professional and ministerial functions in 
the event of finding the libel sustained, elther by the 
admission of Professor Smith or by adequate proof 
of bis views concerning the post Mosaic authorship 
and dramatic or quael-fictitious character of Deuter- 
onomy. The final decision is reserved to the next 
meeting of the Assembly. The motion to that effect 
was offered and supported in a lengthy address by 
the venerable Dr. Andrew Bonar, the ex-moderator, 
and was carried by 321 votes against 319 or 320: that 
is, with a bare majority of one or two voles. (There 
is a difference of opinion, not ye decided, as to one 
vote more or lesa for the minority.) 
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The minority voted for the motion of Principal 
— to the effect that the Assembly, before pro- 
ceeding further with the libel, appoint a representa- 
tive committee, with power to confer with Profedsor 
Smith, and to ascertain the best means for arriving 
at a result securing the truth of God without dletarb- 
ing the unity of the Church, and to report to the 
net General Assembly, 

The motion of Principal Rainy rallted around it all 
the liberal and moderate elements, especially the 

fessors and younger ministers. It was favored 

by men as orthodox and sound as those on the other 
de who have no sympathy with Professor Smith's 
critical opinions concerning Deutetonomy, Chroni- 
cles, and Canticies. Prinelpal Rainy, of Edinburgh, 

d Principal Douglas, of Glasgow ln supporti 

motion, distinctly declared that they diffe 

trom him altogether, but that a certain amount of 
libarty must be allowed for such opinions and crit- 
cal invesiigationa concern! the human growth 
and literary aspects of the Bible, within the limits of 
the Confession of Falth and a proper recognition of 
the divine tnspfration and authority of the Scriptures, 
They feared the severe coursa proposed by Dr. 
Bonar's motion, and looking to the deposition of 
Professor Smith, Ils likely to lead to serious conse- 
quences; for it fs very evident that Professor Smith 
has many sympathizers, especially among the stu- 
dents, who mont lustily chesred him and friande 
from ths gallery whenever they opened their mouths, 
while some advocates of the other course were rudely 
Interrupted and hissed. 

In view of the nearly equal division of the Assem- 
biy, it is quite doubtful whether the case will be 
pressed to its logical consequences, and the ultimate 
deposition of Professor Smith, by the next Assembly, 

Preab of Aberdeen and the Assembly Itself 
will exercise all the Scotch caution to prevent a spilt, 
if possible. Dr. Bonars motion triumphed legally, 
but is almost neutralized morally by the large vote 
for Dr. Rajny’s motion. We have here a conflict 
between oxy and liberty, Both must be 
maintained; but it is extremely difficult to draw the 
— line between liberty and license. Professor 

mith holde his critical opluions, as he maintains, 
whether logically or not, Ín connection with m fall 
bellef in the doctrinal system of the Westminster 
Confession; while his opponents fear that they are 
the entering wedge of the whole system of German 
Rationalism, and must logically end In the denial of 
the divine inspiration and authority of the Bible. 

The discussion yesterday excited an intense Inter- 
eet. Long before it . and 
the gallery was occupied. Professor Smith entered 
at 10 A. M., with a carpet-bag and amid loud ap- 
pišu, He made two 8 hes, which showed great 

jexterity and prack and no disposition to make any 
concesaslon, He looks aer Pee and is scarcely 
over years af 
deyout and sound stlan man; and he himself 
asserta that he is in full agreement with the Ortho- 
dox system ss taught in the Westminster Confession. 
Hia opponents c him with levity and a want af 
humility. All admit his talents and varied learning, 
He ia a precocious genius, who Is said to be fit for a 
chair of mathematics and natural philosophy, as 
well as Oriuntal languages and exegesis. The dis- 
cussion was very warm on both aides, but taken up 
too much with preliminary questions of order and 
legal tévhuicalities, {natead of entering into the 
merits of Mbo pear question itself: In fact, it was s 
legal rather theological contest. Its ultimate 
losue it ja impossible to foresee, It is one of those 
irrepressible conflicts which time only can solve, 
Whatever may be ita immediate consequences, It will 
result at laat, like all almtiar controversies, in the 
advancement of truth. 


ME. EMERSON ON MEMORY, 


The interest in the Concord Schaol of Philosephy 
culminated yesterday afteracon when Mr. Emerson 

ve his lecture on Memory.“ The interest In the 

‘mous Concord author was so great that the audi- 

erce would not be contained within the ‘Orchard 
House,“ and the véetry of tha Congregational Church, 
aroom that seats comfortably two hundred persons, 
was obtained for this purpose. Mr. Emerson la a 
prophet not without honor even in his own country 
2 U Us own kith and kin. The vestry was 80 
crowded that many had to be turned away. There 
was neither seating nor standing room for any more. 
The thermometer had the misfortune to rise to abont 
nlnety degrees, and the state of the audience can bs 
better imagined than described. Yet they had come 
to dee zud hear Mr. Emerson, and would have been 
present had the weather been even hotter than It 
was. The fact that he has now greatly lost his mem- 
ory, and, though in tolerably good health, fs really an 
old man, drew many people to hear him, besides the 
persons who are attendlug the philosophical school. 
Among them was one of Mr. Emerson's classmates at 
Harvard, Mr. J. B. BIN, of Mason, N. F., a vigorous 
old gentleman, rather short for his size, who sat next 
to his illustrious friend daring the reading of the leat- 
ure, and seemed to take In every word with great en- 
joyment. 

Other strungers were Hon. George S. Bout well and 
his deughter Mise ane Boutwell, Mrs. A. J. 
koff of Cleveland, Senater Hoar, Rev. Dr. H. N. 

owers of Bridge Conn., and Rev. E. F. Howe 
of Newtonville. Misa Emerson attended her father 
and acted os his asalatant, but Mr. Emerson got 
through remarkably well. His volca was the clear, 
distinct voice of other daya; he did not lese his inter- 
est in what he was saying, elther from badness of 
methory or physical weariness; the peculiar Emerson- 
{am emphasis wad there ss of yore; you. knew when he 
struck ap idea he liked by the amila that played upon 
his features as he u the words and by.a certain 


friends say that he 1a 4 


tenderness of tane; and the large audience set in 
almost perfect sllence, save when the humor made 
one laugh, from the beginning to the end of the 
reading. It was ano of the most intelligent and select 
companies that d have bean gathered. Tho 
— — com of ladies, avery face showed the Ín- 
Lg ae at comes from culture and character. 
Mr. ron held ont wonderfally. Though he bed 
to ask his daughter's assistance occasionally, it was 
only for a moment, and his enthusiasm went with 
what he sald to the very end. It was Emerson more 
as he was twenty years ago than most persons have 
seen him in recent years, and the occasion was thus 
one of marked Interest for all who heard him. The 
lectare itself has been so much talked about and re- 
ported that no sketch, which Mr, Emerson expresely 
requested should oot be made, need be given. He 
memory as the primary sentimental faculty, 
without which none other can work, and went on ln 
sentences, brilliant, clear, Imaginative, to anfold, In his 
own peculiar way,—tire method of the post rather 
than that of the logician,—the powers and pecultari- 
ties of memory as they bad struck him. But the 
most significant thing in the whole lecture was Mr. 
Emerson's own difficulty in making the very faculty 
he was discoursing about obediant to his own will. 
The audience seemed thoroughly well satlsfled with 
what they received. The chief enjoyment was, of 
course, the hearing of Mr, Emerson once more, and 
of paves 4 him 70 176 In this very work to which 
he was the first to give emphasis and importance in 
this country,—the delivering of literary lectures. An- 
other rare treat is promised for the Coneord people 
and for the members of the school of Ng ee next 
Wednesday evening, August 6, when Mr. H. G. O. 
Blake of Worcester, the editor of Thoreau’s writings, 
will read extracta from his unpublished manuscripta, 
The Concord school has yet nearly two weaks to con- 
tinue.— Boston Sunday Herald, Aug. 3. 


SOME TESTIMONY AS TO JEWS. 


AC correspondent of the New York Herald, 
in view of the sensation produced by the Corbin edict, 


interviewed the landlorde of some of the leading 
hotels of that city, with the following result :— 

Mr. John B. Drake, of the 
sald that in his thirty years’ experia: 
keeper he never had any trouble with Jews. They 
always conducted themselves properly, and he thought 
that a landlord would be very foolish to make such a 

eral order as that attributed to Mr. Corbin. He 
ad always found them the best of guests, and never 
had more honorable or prompt-paying ones. 

Atthe Palmer House, the expression was one of 
pronounced condemnation of the order, The Jews 
were as fne pa customers as the house had. 

Mr. John A. Rice, of the Tremont House, con- 
demned the act. In all his experience, he had never 
had any occasion to regret the presence of Jews in 
his house; they were tip-top pay, and always prom 
No Jew in his career had ever attempt d to beat 
way, and plenty of them have been his guests. 

Mr. Alvin Hurlburt, of the Sherman House, con- 
sidered the Jewish trade me good as any, They al- 
ways wanted the best, but were willing to pay for it. 


The last number of the Catholic Mirror contains a 
long article on Corbin and the Jews,’’ from whick 
we make the following extract: Mr. Corbin’s action 
gives us an opportunity te say that we do not share 
the vulgar prejudice against Jews. We have no 
antipathy to them, We admire them for many good 
qualities. They are industrious, No one ever meets 
a Hebrew loafer or beggar. They are sober. Noone 
ever sees a drunkard who is an Jernelite. are 
law abiding, Very, very seldom is there a Jew crim- 
inal brought before our courts. They are moral. 
Rarely is it known that a Jew is gullty of beastliness, 
and nearly all their families are large and the chil- 
dren are healthy and intelligent. They are peaceful, 
There are no brawlers and rowdies among them. In- 
deed, taking the children of Israel as a clase, there 
are no better citizens anywhere. They have ao many 
civic virtues as to deserve to be called a praiseworthy 


people.” 


The Art Amateur, the Music Trade Review, the 
Wine and Liquor Trade Review, the Home Journal, 
the Stage, and the Aquatic Monthly are mang the 
New York joarnals which Corbin cannot be- 
cause they are edited by Jews, For the same reason, 
he cannot read the Sun, Herald, World, Times, 
Staate-Zeitung, Star. or Evening News, which employ 
Jows as reporters. —Jewiah Times. 


WHAT OCOL. INGERSOLL SAYS. 


Queen Victoria is credited with the remark that 
„It takes three generations to make a gentlemana,’ 
and as it is about ninety years, more or lees, since 
her ancestors—the three Georges—reigned, rioted, 
and ruined, thelr present royal posterity ought to be 
reasonably pure. Brutal bigotry Insists that you can 
never make a Jew clean, a negro human, or an 
Irishman grateful; and the man Corbin, who haa 
just been making Coney Island the appropriate pul- 
pit for a sermon on the Influence of money, is trying 
the first of these propositions. G. Ingereol 
writes to J. J. Noah, son of the great editor, from 
his home, 1417 G Street, Washington, D. C., a letter 
from which I take this remarkable passage: 

„When we remember that God selected a Jewess 
for his mother, pasaing by the women of India, 
Egypt, Athens, and Rome, as well aa the gread- 

other of Mr, Corblu, it Is hardly in good Lasta for 
tha worshippers of the same God to hold the Jews in 


scorn, 
“We should also remember 
the only people inspired, All the ‘sacred’ writers, 
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that the Jews were 


all the ‘prophets,’ were of this race; and while Christ- 
lans =a worabtp Abraham, notwithstan the 
affair ot t and Willingness to murder his 
own son, and while they hold almost infinite re- 
spect David the murderer, and Solomon the Mor- 
mon, it certainly is not perfectly consistent to de- 
nounce men and women of the same race, who have 
committed no crime, 

“The Christians have always been gullty of thie 
inconsldtency with regard to the Jews,—they have 
worshipped the dead snd ted the living. I 
think It would be much better to let the dead take 
care of themselves, while we respect and maintain 
the rights of the a : 

“I cannot forget t, during the Revolution, the 
Jows prayed in their 5 ee for the euccess of 
the Colonies. I cannot forget that, duriug our civil 
war, thousands of them fought for the prevérvation 
of the Union, many of them from the ranks to 
the most Important commands, Neither can I for- 

t that many of the Jews are to-day among the 
oremost advocates of Intellectual liberty; thet the 
have outgrown the prejudices of race and creed, aa 
believe in the aniversal brotherhood of men. And 
in this connection it may not be out of place to speak 
of your father. He was a man who adorned every 

tion he held, and who, as lawyer, judge, esany- 

t, and philanthropist, was an honor to his race and 
to my country, 

“It will not do in this, the second century of the 
Taite States, to insult l gentleman because of his 
nation, 

“Wa are, at last, a great, rich, and prosperous 
people. Greatness should be great, wealth should 

enerous, and prosperity should, at least, beget 
manners. 

“Every American should resent every Insult to 
humanity; for while the right sof the lowest are 
1 upon, the liberties of the highest are not 

a. 


“White for the ancient myths and fablea of your 
people Ihave not the respect entertained by Chriat- 
ans, I still hold the righta of Jews to be sa sacred 


as my own,” — Progress. 


Mas. JENNI® STIRLING publishes a begin- 
ning, ‘Where shall I find my boy?” ell, we can 
tell yoo. You want to run straight dowe the Agency 
reed, past the first farm outside the city limits, and 
then, if you trot along pretty lively, when you get 
about twenty-five feet ahead of the man, and about, 
say, eleven feet ahead of the dog, you will find your 
boy, with a paper bag fall of strawberries crashed 
under his arm, doing his level best to increase hip 
lead on the dog. But you want to hump yourself, 
for when we last looked at the procession It wasn’t 
standing still, not by about eighty-five miles an hour. 
—Burlington Hawkeye. 


Boetry. 


(or Tux LEI.) 
ON THE HEIGHTS. 


BY HELEN T. CLARK. 


Far ap the day hetghts of Alpine splendor, 
Beyond the ruthless touch of human hand, 

A crowa of beauty on a atalklet slender, 
Phe flowerpf ‘nd le sthinlsssdoss” doth staha\ 


The olouds of evening tloge it rose and violet,— 
The moonde ams kisa it into mystic grace; 

No print of foot may reach Ic or defile it 
No trail of serpent find its hiding-placs, 


‘The sounds of sarth-bora strife, of mortal sorrow, 
Die into allenos ere they reabh ita oleft; 

Olothed on with ligtit from morrow onto morrow 
It blooms, the purest thing that sin has left. 


And, chimlag clear and high about its dwelling, 
The music of the monastery Dells, 

Bweet as a flute, then diapason swelling, 
Beara oa ita wings a prayer from convent cells, 


Bo one tras life, above all petty hating, 
Above the Hes of envy, rage; and Word, 

Lives on, ita steady purpose naught abating, 
That mon shall bless the howe it was bora. 


Crimsoned with noble fires of high endeavor, 
Soul-swayed by hatmonſes of trat divine, 

Hearing the slanderous tongues, but heeding never, 
It gathors tu itealf the fair and fine. 


Of other llves—the mualu of the slagers, 
The rapt oreations of che artist's brain, 

The post's dreams—all ara tts harvest-bringers, 
That it may heap another's soanty wain, 


Brave and unselfish, knightly, tras, and tender, 
To weak and slafal ones 2 shielding hand, 

Not up the dizzy heights of Alpine spleador 
Doth flower of “Edelwetsa more fragract stand. 
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Seven Ethical Laws of Rationalism. 


— 41 pay | ommunlam, mo ranny, abso- 
Etiam of ee tata); Dut I: Tecognises at the rams 
Sovercigniy of Individ: in his Individual 


time the 

Omosrns and the in tes Social Con- 
rn, reconolled and united In the UNIVERSAL SovEs- 
MIGHTY OF ae It is the 2 1 ot 


Hberty and la 


w, the 
order. It lle "at the foun Adon Tä 70 ublican 
formulated as Individual Government Boo 
Toen Government 


Gmenty Ends, State 3 pag Merry National 
ernaneni for National Ends, 9 
tion of science, — . and Fres Rell 
geven fundamental ethical laws—three of 
three of Society, and one of Ultimate Jurisdiction, 


. Law of Iadtvldsal Batiesal Existence. 
Every mature rational being bas the right and duty to 
govern! himself by bis own reason in all nist ndividual fe 


oorns. This is the prin of personal self-governmen' 
“privates judgment,” or rincipo of personai i 1 


II. Law ef Endividusl Self- Defence. 


Every ra rational being pas the right to defend himself 
against all encroachments upon his individual self-govern- 
ment. This is the right of resistance to aggression, 


III. Law of Individual Nem-Aggressien. 
8 being has the yd to refrain from 
n ng upon the individual se ment of borm 
either by force or fraud. This i r principle limiting 
“private judgment.” 


< Law ef Secial Ratienal Existence. 


(or the community of all rational beings) has the 

right 5 ma duty to govern ftself by ite common reason in 

its common concerns, This is the o principie of a, 
can self-government, or social reaso: 


V. Law ef Secial Sclf-Defence. 


Booclety hes the right to defend itself 
croachments u ite svotal r 
right of revola — omaa . ranig and of self-protec- 
—. as a an palaa orien inale—the right of holding aggressors 

to social reason. 


VE. Law ef Social Nom-Aggression. 


Bp Ir duty to yes the three laws of indi- 
‘or, and to refrain from them, 
This is princip: limiting social reason, W 


VII. Law ef Ultimate Jarisdiction. 


1. The* 1 ud t'' of the individual is the final 
appeal in . A ual concerns 

2. The “social reason” of noctety ie the final appeal in 
all ita * concerts, and also in cases of ultimate dis- 
ment between ind. 

The “anctal reason” of society ls mted in each 
pertiaular ons by the Consensus of the tent in that 
Cines of cases: i.s., by the concurrent verdict of all who 

are fitted by general we acity and special Bertele to 
—— It beat. e competent are divided, the 
qnestion remains open; 111 they are unanimous, it is decided. 


EDITORIAL NOTICE, 


About the middle of June I shall be obliged to 
sall for the Azorer, In order to accompany an Invalid 
member of my family, and shall probably be absent 
three months. During that time my friend, Mr, 
David H. Clark, will edit Taz Inpex. All literary 
communications should be addressed to him, and all 
business letters to Mr. H. P. Hyde, at this office, 
Letters addressed to me personally must remain un- 
opened till my return. Attention to these directions 
will save annoyance to correspondents. 


F. K. ABpor. 
Jane 8, 1879. we 


ANNUAL BEPORT OF THE FREE RELIG- 
tOUS ASSOCIATION. 


The Report of the Proceedings of the late Annual 
Meeting of the Free Religious Association, printed 
in pamphlet form, is now ready. It contains the 
essay by John W. Chadwick (with an abstract of 
the speeches thereon by Méssrs, Savage, Tiffany, 
and Potter) on “Theological and Rational Ethics’; 
the address by the new President of the Associs- 
tlon, Felix Adler, on The Practical Needs of Free 
Religion,” and briefer addressea on the same topic 
by F. E. Abbot, F. A. Hinckley, and C. D. B. Mills; 
together with the Reports of the Executive Commit- 
tee and Treasurer, and other proceedings of the busi- 
ness meeting. Price, thirty cents; packages of fiva 
or more, twenty cents each. To be obtalned at the 
office of the Free Religious Association, 231 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston; aleo at A. Williams & Co.“s book- 
store. Wu. J. POTTER, Sec’y. 


THE WORK OF BATIONALIOM. 


It remains, after the survey of rationalism we have 
taken, Its present condition and needs, but to briefly 
indicats more explicitly the specific work before lt, 
and submit a few practical hints as to the immediate 
steps toward ite prosecution. The course of ration- 
allem up to this time bas been mainly an intellectual 
movement. Ita energies have been mainly given to 
destructive eritlelam, with a gradual and increasing 
drift, through the Influence of eclence In ite various 
forma, toward the evolution of a conalstent and per- 
fected system of philosophy. But ita work has been 
for the most part theoretical rather than practical, 
and hence ita influence in respect to social reforma- 
tion of an Indirect Instead of a direct character. 
While there hae been no real, genuine work of so- 
cial or moral reform in which rationalism has not 
participated, and even led not unfrequently, it has 
been enabled to practically initiate and carry forward 
but little purely in accordance with its own intrinsic 
principles, There are, among those who profess to 
be in sympathy with radicalism, some who are satis- 
fled with this mode of working, and consider it, under 
the circumstances, to be preferred. They maintain 
that it is better to walve the differences between 
them and their intellectually less advanced fellow- 
workers In such reforms, for the sake of the greater 
end in view, since there can thus be secured s coöp- 
eration that conid not be otherwise, But while this 
latter conclusion uo doubt le trae, the compact is 
always at the expense of a less or greater compro- 
mise of rationalistic conviction and principles. In- 
deed, so obvious le this, aa a general rule, that what 
is gained by the compromise is likely to be nearly or 
quite offset by the large number of rationalists who 
are, in consequence of it, repelled. Still further, it 
may be questioned whether the tendency which Is 
thus engendered to mental and moral obliqalty, insin- 
cerity, and the habit of acting with an undue regard 
to expediency, with ita attendant loss of the force of 
self-aseertion and conviction, do not exceed in such 
instances all that may be contributed apart from 
those of individual influence and power, But, be 
this as It may, so long as rationalism ls without co- 
herency, distracted and divided, this state of things, 
aa has hitherto been intimated, is inevitable. With 
consolidation and anion, it could mark out its own 
characteristic path of effort, and pursue it; it could 
institute the plans of Its work, and fashion It accord- 
ing to Its own distinguishing principles, 

Proceeding, then, upon the supposition of such a 
union, if not an immediate realization, at least as the 
prospective ultimate one, of rationalism, let us see 
what avenues of service await and Invite it; In other 
words, what may be added to that progressive in- 
fluence and power which it already exercises and 
represents, and how this may become more effectual 
In transforming and advancing the life of the world. 

This has been, in a general way, already indicated. 
Let us contemplate it in {te moral and social aspects. 
Evidently, such work must have in view the recon- 
atruction and perfection of the social condition, and 
must proceed in accordance with rationallstic prin- 
olples, those laws, In other words, of Nature and life 
that are revealed through science. Emerson has 
pointed out, with his usual wonderfal Insight and 
force, in one of his essays, how a large portion of our 
legislative enactments and reformatory efforta come 
to nothing because of the want of radical apprehen- 
slons and methods. We spend our energies and 
means, he telle us, In making lawr, and in endeavors to 
correct and improve society, from which we might 
have been epared, If the same expenditure had been 
given to enlightened education and the better training 
of individuals, 


The stream which flooda the land and carries ruin 
everywhere In Its course might have been stayed, If, 
instead of the artificial barriers to which we resort, 
we bad earlier strengthened and cared for ite em- 
bankments, There can be no true reformation of 
the social status that does not begin at the beginning, 
Rationaliom must therefore, first of all, recognise the 
importance of baying the individual members of 
society well born in all respects, physically, mentally, 
and morally. An immense amount of the evila of 
the world, the defects of our individual characters, 
and the troubles of our individual experience are the 
result of neglect and Inconsideration in respect to 
the conditiona of thie fundamental requirement of 
human existence. The time will come when it will 
be seen how much barbarity in this particular, with 
all our high advancement and enlightenment, Inheres 
in the civilization of to-day. But to remedy this, we 
need more intelligent Ideas of marriage. It needs to 
be something more than the mere hap hazard ar 
rangement which it too often is at present. This ts 
not to be effected through the vile modes for its 
peondo-amendment which some sdvocate, and would 
put in practice, but by those adapted to secure the 
highest and best parentage; that shall afford in 
some reasonable degree a guarantee against many of 
the ills which, from the want of the exercise of such 
wisdom, are now entailed upon the generations, 
With this higher conception of marriage and the 
requloltes for its harmonious fellowship and sense of 
the responsibility of parentage, there must be aseo- 
ciated a correspondent superior enlightenment in 
respect to the training of the young, not alone In the 
home, but In the school and our general system of 
education. We need to exalt und dignify the office 
of motherhood. We need to sweeten, purify, and re- 
fine the family relations; to emphasise not only the 
rights“ which belong to ite individual members with- 
out regard to sex, but also the importance of a rightly 
equipoised and pervading spirit of reciprocity throngh- 
out the whole of such relationship. We hall with 
joy the premonitions of such a realization of this, 
Especially do we ball with such emotions the promise 
of powerfal influence to this end In the kindergarten 
movement in this country, which, though It may yet 
be to a considerable extent in an immature and un- 
perfected condition, is nevertheless a most Important 
and: significant sign of the time in respect to the 
nurture of children and education, not only in Its 
effect upon the child, but the mother and home life 
In general, 

But not alone in these earlier stages of lifẹ is our 
education to undergo a change, but In its higher ones 
as well, Our whole school and college system le In 
need of readjustment and reformation. It needs to 
be eliminated of much which le an inheritance of the 
past in its conceptions of the essentials of education, 
as woll as in its methods; to be more harmoniously 
adapted to the newer knowledge, advancing intelll- 
gence, and practical requirements of the civilization 
of to-day. Happily, this work is being undertakes 
and carried forward by professional educators with 
considerable vigor, although with a very manifest 
half-way conservatism and reluctance mingling with 
such efforts. It is the work of rationalism to encour- 
age and support thie tendency, 80 far as it evinces 
iteelf to be sufficiently thorough and judicious It 
can at least insist that education shall be non-eccle- 
siastical and theological; that it shall be In a greater 
preponderance scientific; and that It shall be moral in 
accordance with the highest discovered principles of 
ethica. 

Then there are, In addition to this comprehensive 
work of education in all Its branches, to which we 
have referred, in which rationalism should partiel- 
pate so far as It may, numerous causes for the amel- 
foration and improvement of the ganeral walfare. 

Before al! others, there are the problems to be 
grappled with that are Induced in consequence of 
the existing derangements of society In respect to 
the relative degrea of comforts and the means of 
livelihood among its members; of the true adjust- 
ment of the relation of capital and labor; the avoll- 
tlon of pauperism and the relief of the helpless and 
unfortunate of the community. To initiata and far- 
ther to the ntmost of its resources such devices to 
this end as the Colony Aid Society of New York, of 
which we published an account in Tue Inpex last 
week, and correspondent ones of humanity and char- 
ity; to array itself at all times and everywhere on 
the elde of all wiss and true philanthropy, all really 
advanced conceptions of social and civil order and 
purity, against persecution and injustics to every 
class, nationality, or race, whether white or black, 
man or woman, Indian, African, or Chinaman, Jew 
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or Gentile,—this ls the Work to which rationaliam, 
with all its accumulating force of conviction, intelli- 
gence, latent moral susceptibility, and swelling num- 
bers, in this its day of maturity and strength, is sum- 
moned; and woe, woe to It, and to humanity, if that 
summons ls unheeded. 

But in order to make a fitting response to this ap- 
peal, it ls imperatively neceseiry that it should put 
itself into the condition to make its objecta and as- 
pirations more effective. It must, first of all, have 
organization through which to operate and maks it- 
self felt, Without this,—some tangible, visible cen- 
tres of influence through which to impel and guide 
{ts activities, and prosecute its purposes, and join 
hands, as it were, with other bodies and commani- 
ties of allles and workers for great general ends,— 
rationalism, with all the advantages which the times 
afford it, and will still afford, must continua to ait at 
the feet of the scorner, and, as a distinc! system or 
movement, exercise but a comparatively emal! infu- 


ence upon the world's affairs, 
ep äꝶĩĩ —— 


A “coop” MAN stood at an angle of some of the 
more travelled walks on the Common, last Sunday, 
with a satchel of tracts, which he proffered with a 
look of half-serious and half-smiling grace to the 
passers-by. They were printed on pink paper, which, 
inasmuch as the subject presented was of a some- 
what sanguinary character, seemed fittingly chosen, 
and were thé issue, as they stated, of the Bellevers’ 
Book Rooms. The one which we were favored with 
bore the title What ls the Gospel? A Word to the 
Anxlous,“ which, In conelderatlon of the learned wis- 
dom that has been expended sod the tomes that 
have been written on the above question to anewer It, 
might seem a little like presumption or overdoing the 
condensing process to find it all dispatched in two 
or three sentences of the 82mo sheet before us. 
The little leaflet referred to took it for granted that 
we and all into whose hand it came were very 
anxious,—a supposition, so far ae the subject of it 
was concerned, of which we should have been very 
happy to relieve the mind of the author. Indeed, 
judging from the disposition made of them and the 
indifference and small amount of interest they ap- 
peared to swaken, this appeared a quite general state 
of feeling, The tract assumed to give a complete 
diagnosis of our spiritual condition, and referred to 
chapter and verse of the Bible for concarring testi- 
mony. It would have been nothing more than a 
justifiable exercise of fair play and becoming exhibi- 
tion of correspondent zeal if some freethinker should 
take his stand near by to imitate on Sunday this 
mode of propagating the faith that is in him. We 
should hope for better results in such a case than lu 
that of the one just referred to, By a close mathe- 
matical calculation based on the number scattered on 
the ground in the vicinity, we arrived at the conclu- 
sion that 64 ont of every 100 dropped them as soon as 
they looked at them, as if stung by some venomous 
insect; but 1 In 197} read them, and upon only 1 in 
4877 did they produce even the moat infinitesimal 
impression. But as the employment seemed to be 
favorable to the printing interest, which we are dis- 
posed to regard as a very deserving ons, and afforded 
an opportunity for people to do good” who could 
see no worthler one and needed an outlet for their 
zeal and piety, we consoled ourselves with an opti- 
mistic view of the matter, and were reconciled, 


— m —— 1.ę— 

ONE or THE most despicable and pitiable tales of 
Indian wrongs which has been heard for a good 
while, ls that which has been related recently with 
regard to the Poncas in this city. These people are 
harmless and peaceable. Whatever justice there 
might be In other Instances In speaking of Indlans 
as blood-thirsty, the dealgnation certainly could not 
be applied to them. They dwelt on lands ceded to 
them by a specific treaty from the government, and suc- 
cesslvely confirmed by subsequent ones. They could 
hardly be longer considered barbarous. They had cul- 
tivated farms, and houses, barns, churches, and school- 
houses, and had, furthermore, never been known to 
kill a white person. These cultivated lands and pos- 
sessions were tempting spoil to the plundering scape- 
graces of the Indian ring, and they determined to rob 
thelr defenceless owners of them. Bychicanery, false- 
hood, and fraudulent representations of every possible 
description that their heartless ingenuity could devise, 
they persistently sought to carry out the atrocious 
design. It is a most unmitigated and touching story 
of suffering and wrong. The poor Indians were at 
last prevailed upon, in obedience to what they sup- 
posed the power of the government, to abandon their 
property and homes and remove toa portion of the 
Indian reservation hundreds of miles away. Thence 


they have been twice removed, and have been ex- 
posed to sickness, starvation, and wretchedness in 
various forms. Their original number has diminished 
neariy one-half, In ten months, from July 15, 1878, 
when they were moved to where they now are, one hun- 
dred and ten of their number had died. The case of 
the Poncas la bat a specimen of the wrong and outrage 
to which the aborigines of thie country have contin- 
ually been subject from the white man, and espe- 
clally from the government which is bound by right 
to be their protector. 
day, the testimony, before a committee of Congress, 
of Gen. Harney, one of the oldest and most experi- 
enced officers In the army, in respect to Indian affairs, 
Gen. Harney declared that in sixty yeare of army 
service, most of it on the frontier, in close relation 


Mr. Phillips quoted, the other 


to the Indians, he had never known an Indian to 
break a treaty, and he had never known the gov- 
ernment to keep ons. Mr. Tibbles, who has under 
taken the benevolent mission of pleading the cause 
of the Poncas in Boston, and who is sufficiently ao- 
credited to be entitled to all confidence, disclaimed 
any intention to charge the President or the heads 
of the government with the grievances of the Ind- 
ians. The fault, he maintained, was in the ex- 
isting system or policy pursued with reference to 
these people. There is vary little hope of redress in 
such cases, or of protection for the Indians, ṣo long 
as they have no rights In the courts, At present, 
they are before the law in the same condition which 
the famous Judge Tanney decision pronounced to 
be then that of the blacks in this country,—without 
any rights that » white man ia bound to respect. 


OATHS AND THE TRUTH. 


If profanity is to be defined as the taking of holy 
names in vain, the average official oath of our time 
can hardly escape coming under the definition. On 
the plane of a certain low grade of religions faith 
where superstition still largely prevails, che official 
oath may still possibly serve a good purpose in the 
support of truth. It belongs to a primitive and crude 
order of religious belief, which concelyes of God as 
a vigilant policeman, with eye alert in the most se- 
cret places for delinquents, rather than a8 the lu- 
dwelling substance of truth itself in the human 
mind, keeping speech and conduct upright by its 
own self-poise. And where this primitive bellef 
really survives, the oath may have a surviving usefal- 
ness, 

Bat, on the other hand, when we think of the 
meaningless formallem {nto which the once solemn 
form of administering the oath hss generally fallen, 
of the hasty and often inaudible repetition of words 
of which nelther party appears to have any adequate 
sense, of the perjury which mast necessarily often 
attend the form, and of the 'wide-spreading scepti- 
cism in respect to the special religious doctrine which 
gave tothe old form of oath the chief validity that 
it possessed, we can but question whether for large 
classes of people and many occasions the form has 
not oatilved its fitness for civilized society; and 
whether for all classes and all occasions some new 
form of solemn address to the coneclence may not be 
found which shall both better serve the cause of 
truth, and more faithfully represent the religious 
belief and the moral sentiment of the present age. 

The formal oath in many cases, Indeed, has be- 
come a farce instead of a solemnity, and le servicos- 
able neither to truth nor virtue. When the meaning 
has gone ont of it, the oath becomes In itself a lie, 
even though the truth may be told under it; and 
every auch sham la an Injury to private conscience 
and to public morals. The really honorable person 
can but feel humiliated when, aa If his word were 
doubted, he must needs confirm it by an oath,—ee- 
pecially if, as often happens, the oath involve s re- 
ligious faith which ls not his own. Then he lo not 
only humiliated, but he must make a protest against 
this confounding of honesty with religious opinion, 
and ls not infrequently legally wronged and made to 
suffer a penalty for thus truthfully expressing his 
views, The most honest man, the one whose testi- 
mony ia really needed, lu thus sometimes ruled ont 
of court. Asa matter of fact, the simple affirmation 
of a man known to be honest will outweigh the 
sworn evidence of a dozen men known to be dishon- 
est. We say of some men that their word is as good 
as thelr bond, ind we know of no oath that could 
make the testimony of such men surer. With all 
this class of men the oath is needless; and with 
many of them it ia a violation of conscience. 

But how to bring-society as a whole up to their 
level of honesty le the problem. How secure, if 
possible, truthful testimony from those whose char- 


acters are not known at all or who are likely to be 
dishonest? No one method may offer a perfect so- 
lation. 
principle of honor taking the place of the formal 
oath in the affairs of civil government, as it does 
already to large extent among military men, and in 
the judicial decisions of the British House of Lords, 
Thie is a principle of great educational value, and 
may be made a much more powerful agent than it 
isin human affairs. Especially should parents and 
teachers cultivate and appeal to it in their dealings 
with the young. Frequently the sentiment of honor 
may be reached before the homeller sentiments of 


Bat we may expect in the future to ees the 


honesty and truthfulness can be touched. The op- 


posite of honor in the vocabulary of the young ia 
meanness; and a child will frequently show sensitive 
ness to the charge of meanness who seems callous to 


every other moral appeal. The sentiment of honor 
may thus be used as an ald in moral culture, to in- 
troduce and shelter virtues much nobler than itself, 
Honor and honesty are, indead, at root closely akin; 
as the words have the same etymological origin, so 
the qualities belong to one stock. We may say that 
they are two aspects of the same virtue. Honor is 
common every-day honesty in the garb of chlyalry, 
W. J. F. 


PERSONAL ITEMS. 


A son or George W. Curtis graduated at Harvard 
this year. 

Dox AL G. MITCHELL (Ik Marvel) has been seri- 
ously ill, but is now recovering. 

D. A. Wasson has lectured before the Concord 
School of Philosophy upon “Social Structure.“ 

Rev. Tuomas K. BESOHER Ís said to favor crema- 


tion, and would like to organize a stock company to 


go into the business. 

PROFESSOR HuxLxr's daoghter Marian was re- 
cently married in London to a son of the Right Hon- 
orable Sir Robert Collier. 

Mas. NELLIE T. BRIGHAM, the 
itnalist lecturer, spoke in the Univ: 
Brattleboro, Vt., last Sanday. 

PARKER PILLSBURY thinks the Church to-day fe 
as ready as ever to dle and kill for the sake of lu 
cause, and would crush all infidele and freethinkers 
if it had the power.“ 


Tae Russian “Rartway Princez" Herr Polis- 
koff, an Orthodox Jew, has forwarded to the Minis- 
ter of Public Instructlon the sam of two hundred 
thousand, roubles, as an endowment for the benefit 
of poor students. 

Mn. Grores WILLIAM Curtis and Professor 
Charles E. Norton ars giving at Ashfield, Mass., their 
summer residence, a ecrics of readings from English 
and American authors, for the benefit of the acad- 
emy of che town. They give one reading a week. 

Prorrseor EDWARD 8. Morse will return from 
Japan soon. It la said that he has made important 
discdveries in the region of Tokio. A series of fare- 
well demonstrations in honor of him are contemplated 
in Japan, as a recognition of his signal services to that 
country. . 


pular Spir- 
lot church st 


Rey, O. B. FroratnecHam, Mr. Conway writes, ls 
in decidedly better health than he was when he left 
America. He has been for several weeks at Ragatz, 
and from thence will go southward and pass the win- 
ter In Italy. He tein cheerfal spirits, notwithetand- 
ing the exceptionally rade season with which Europe 
has recelved him. 


HERBEET SPENCER ls reported to have been much 
benefited In health by his sojourn on the Continent, 
and will be able In consequence to throw much more 
energy Into his works on sociology than he has for 
some time, His secretaries are kept constantly em- 
ployed. It is thought that when he may feel the 
need of rest again he will visit this ceuntry. 


ROBERT COLLYER writes of Thoreau: When 
Parker Pillsbury went to see him as he lay a-dying, 
he said; “Thoreau, you are so near the line now, can 
you not see something of the other side,—some 
glimpses or gleam of the waiting world?’ ‘One 
world at, a time, Parker,’ he whispered cheerily. 
And it was the watchword, as it seeme to me, of his 
whole lifo.” 


Hon. Jog W. GREENWOOD died at Paris, Stark 
County, Ohio, A t6. Mr. Greenwood was in the 
eightieth year of his age at the time of his decease, 
He had lived at Paria for the last fifty-three years, 
Daring all bis life, he was an independent and uncom- 
promiaing freethinker. He waa noted for superior 
nlelligence, Integrity, and poral worth. Mr. Under- 
wood was the poest of Mr. Greenwood when he lect- 
ured in Paria, last month. 

Psor. R. A. Prooros writes of a report of hie 
death that has bean circulated In this e 
follows: “As to my being dead, I cannot but thiok 
tale le a mistake. The study of science suggests 
extreme caution abont matters of fact. But, so far 
as my own observation extends, I find reason to be- 
lieve that I am alive, My friends aleo seem to think 
eo. You must not think me dogmatic, {f—failing 

evidence than I yet possces to the contrary— 
Id to accopt unheseltatingiy the theory that I 
am no longer living.” 

G. W. SuALLar, the London correspondent of the 
New York Tribune, writes that M. de Lesseps, though 
seventy-three oid, is one of the yodngestimen 
now living, He does not look a day older than when 
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2 him at the opening of the Sues Canal in 1809. 
e is just aa erect In figure and alert in manner, hla 
eye is as bright and full, and bis conversation has all 
the old power and vivacity which coaxed incredalous 
capitalists into finding money for piercing the Isth- 
mus. He has now embarked, as you know, on a new 
undertaking, and is going to make s ship canal from 
the Atlantic to the Pacifice by way of Panama. On 
this he talks, as of old, with the utmost freedom, 
with a confidence which knows no limits. He dis- 
cusses lt with as much zest and zeal as if he were a 


Yesterday this eee: 
ty to 
about 


Qommunications. 


HISTORICALISN: A METHOD. 


History is the backbone of all the sociological knowl- 
edges: of political economy, law, and government, 
mental philosophy, ethics, and religion. For natural 
science, the case is often quite different. Here, by 
the very nature of progress, the usefulness of the past 
series of things learned may be all kept in the front 
of the science as it advances, and the history of these 
past labors may‘remain like the row of camels, skel- 
etons on a desert road, showing how far the prede- 
cessors had got when they broke down, Sclence is 
constantly changing. Man, however, Is Saray 
man; and the lessons of his individual or associa’ 
life ten thousand years ago are as instructive, so far 
as the records are good, aa the like lessons to-day, 

The first law, or at least a frat law, of this doc- 
trine of hletoricallsm le as universal as the famous 
sclentific dictum, Omne vivum ez ovo, all life de- 
. rives from some egg“; and it may be stated almost 

as tersely in Latin: Omna primum ex tenebris, every 
origin le from amidst darkness.“ In no particular 
la the p of real knowledge more distinct than 
in the gradual substitution of acknowledged un- 
known beginnings for definite but unsoundly and ig- 
norantly conceived ones. It follows at once from 
this law, that the method of historical research must 
be backward in time; that la, that we mast do 
exactly as all oclentific investigators do,—begin with 
that we know and advance towards those that 
woe do not. All the real se ences observe this rule; 
peendo sciences invert it, and the old false doctrines 
of sciences inverted it Astrology, for Instance, 
n with an assumption that the planeta have an 
nence on human life, and it continues to presup- 
pose the same. You could not coax an astrologer to 
go Into an exhaustive ecientific Induction to ges just 
what proportion of horoscopes do lu fact agrea with 
the aspects of the stars at birth, and what do not, 

All the recent advances in historical knowledge 

have been made in accordance with thla law. The 


and 80 on, and dedaced all the later hiato 
easily from them. Then came the scientific Investi- 
gations of Niebuhr and his school, and Romulus 
and Remus went iato nothingnees along with la; 
and we now have statements about the early history 
of Rome not nearly so complete as the legend, but 
infinitely more genuine The fact ia, that In all the 
primeval baginnings of history truth and complete- 
ness are in an inverse ratio to each other. A story 
all filled out with continuous circumstances and 
complete detall of the origin of a race ls pretty sure 
to be a legend containing not more than some mere 
hint or much transformed jot of partial = 


a a . 


ANOTHER OREED. 


MR. EDITOR :— 

I, too, think Mr. Daniel Cony’s suggestion for 
rationaliata to les through your column their prin- 
cipal religions affirmations or beliefs is a good one, 
and consequently present herewith mine, earnestly 
hoping that friend Cony can say amen to all of 
them, and that some others may be induced to make 
a similar statement. 3 

My creed or declaration of principles lu: 

1. I believe that each and all of the numerous and 
more or leas contradictory so-called ‘Divine Revela- 
tions,” “Christa,” etc., etc., that ever have been, or 
ever will be, in existence In the world, were, and al- 
ways will prove, enormously fraudulent, and conse- 

nently must be, however excellent some of their 
ideas, very far from being purely good guides for 
bumanity to adopt or follow, 

2. I bellave that reason, freely and fully exercised, 
and enlightened by observation, study, and experi- 
ence, fe, however defective, the nearest approach to 
s purely good, and therefore the very best, guide and 
standard that mankind ever has had, or ever will 


have. 

8. I believe that the worship of the entire existence 
of the great creative and controlling Power of the 
nolverss, which we call the Deity or God, ls an ado- 
ration of evii as well as good, for the reason that 
both good and evil are alike the result of some crea- 
tion or permission on the part of Deity, and cause 
God to be. — whether Nature or Jehovah,—in common 
with man, an unfit object of worship as a whole. 

4. I belleve that goodness, pure and true, whether 
exhibited by Deity ur humanity, or both together, 
is the para J proper and worthy object of adoration 
and worship for mankind, and that the best religion 


le that which is devoted to the purification and in- 
crease of goodness in man, leaving the glory of God 
wholly to the care and attention of the powers of 


ty. 
5. I believe it ls utterly silly and superstitions to 
suppose that God—whatsoever God may be—will 
be so monstrously foollah as to permit anything to 
which God has even the least objection, in religious 
or any other matters, and consequently that mankind 
can reat perfectly satiafled that all things neodful to 
God's honor and glory will be most thoroughly at- 
tended to, whether humanity Is willing or not, and 
without mankind needing to trouble themselves 
about it In any way. 

6. I belleve that the whole duty of mau ie never to 
do to another anything you would blame that other 
for dolng to you, snd to make as much progress In 
the knowledge, practice, and promotion of pure 
goodness as your circumstances permit. 

GEORGE NATHAN HILL. 


LEGACIES. 


“Sweet lo a le and passing sweet 
The anexpected death Bi some old lady.“ 


That depends! How much is the legacy, and who 
ls the old lady, and did she leave it to us? 

Among the hardships that we radicals have to put 
up with, le sometimes to be left out in the cold in 
this matter of legacies, and because of our radicalism, 
The foes of a radical are oftentimes those of his 
own household, and the enmity le expressed by dl- 
verting the inherltance which of right belongs to 
kindred and friends, to religious charities, so-called, 
but which are better named, frequently, religious 
wastes or superstitions, The weak and feeble- 
minded often suppose they cau win favor with God 
g uesia to the Church, and this course fs too 
often helped along by the venal priests who minis- 
ter to this fear, especially durlug a last sickness, 
when the mind sharea the body's weakness. 

The death of the old lady was not unexpected.“ 
Unfortunately she did not ivve us lesa, but she loved 
the Church and “my” Jesus more; and hence all her 
property was bequeathed to purchase Bibles, hymn 
and prayer-booke of the Bpiscopal service, and for 
the support of like fooleries. 

For this do “I wreak the wrath that garners in 
my heart“ upon this gigantic swindle, called the 
“Church,” which has swallowed up tha untold 
wealth of nations in the past, and whose insatiable 
maw is e crying, with the daughters of the 
horse-leech, Give 

May we not quote, aa pertinent to the present day, 
as when uttered by Lucretius ?— 

‘Fantom religio pota't suadere malorum!“ 


THE PONOA INDIANS. 


Yesterday's meeting ln the Meionaon in behalf of 
the Ponca Indiana was so well attended, and the 
peg with the suffering red men was so positive, 

at it would be very strange if some practical benefit 
to them should not follow. The hall was so well 
filled as to look full, and all the details of the meet- 
ing were carried out as advertised,—a foature worth 
mentioning, because it ls no unusual matter to have 
“distinguished speakers“ fall to appear. A strong 
indignation prevailed agalnst the Indlan ring, judging 
from the demonstrations of the audience, and if the 
spirit shown can be carried out to its full desire, the 
Indian ring will lose ita power and the greatly abused 
aborigines will at least recelve justice. It was no- 
ticeable that the audience Included few business 
men, but had a large proportion of women and those 
who are semi-professional philanthropists. For two 
hours they listened to the speakers with close atten- 
tion; very few went out, and when the resolations 
were adopted there was not a voice ln the negative. 

Mayor Prince’s Address. 


Soon after twelve, Mr. B. W. Williams called the 
meeting to order, and stated that It was held in the 
Melonaon because mechanics were hpey in the hal! 
above. Mention was made that the Rev. E. E. Hale 
desired much to be there, but, Im his enforced ab- 
sence, had sent a seriesof resolutions. Mayor Prince 
was then introduced, and he began at once upon 
the maln theme of the meeting. The people of - 
ton, he said, have never been called to st any one 
more wretched than the Ponca Indiane, who have 
deen victima of the most treacherous injustice, 
cruelty, and oppression, not from other [ndian tribes 
nor from savage frontlersmen, bat from those mls- 
creants, the Indian ring, . by the govern- 
ment and organized for the robbery aud wrong of 
the weak and defenceless. It should be the policy of 
the United States to protect the Indians, to induce 
them to abandon their nomadic ways and to adopt 
thé pursuits of civilized life. The nation should 
exercise a paternal guardianship over them lap- 

angels per „ far as legislation goes, it does; 

ut ss lawa which are not enforced are of litte 
value, it may be said without fear of contradiction 
that the administration of our [odian affairs has 
been a failure, The Indlan has been protected on 

per, but constantly ili-trested and abnsed, with no 
adicial tribunal to interfere in his behalt. It le not 
strange that, goaded to madness by hia Intolerable 
wrongs, he has sometimes nant In war that redresa 
denied him elsewhere, The Indian ring haa been 
organised for years to oppress and plunder this un- 
fortunate race, and the impunity with which they 
practise these hideous crueltles has the 

vernment and dishonored the American name. 

Applause.| It would not be difficalt to show that 
moet of our Indian wars have been caused by the 
oppressions of this ring and thelr allles, the half- 

vilized whites on the frontier, who, coveting the 
Indian reservations, have cheated, robbed and forced 
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the Indians into acta of retaliation, so as to excite 
the government to employ ita forces inst them. 
The Fnglish have no trouble with the Indlans, be- 
cause they treat them justly, and human beings, 
with rights entitled to the respect aud protection of 
the government. [Applanse.] The treatment of the 
Ponca Indians transcends In croelty and atrocity all 
the wro perpetrated by the strong agalnet the 
weak yet disclosed in that part of the country. [ts 
parallel can only be found in barbarous wars mmong 
barbarous nations, and it seams moat str that, 
In a civilization boasting so much philanthropy and 
refinement, men can be found who dare so to outrage 

ablic sentiment and defy pubilo opinien, These 

ndiane are well-behaved and inoffenalve; they have 
broken no lawa or treaties; they have abandoned 
savage life; they have organized a well-governed 
society; they bave en in agriculture and in 
other peaceful pursuits; they are indostrious and 
laborious; they have built homes, schools, and 
churches; they had become an orderly and respecta- 
ble community, Bat their lande—thelr property— 
were coveted by the ring, and a devilish contrivance 
was resorted to for thelr possession. Fraud, perjury, 
aud forca were at last successful. These persecuted 
wretches were despolled of thelr happy homes and 
sent into a pestilential place, where large numbers of 
them have diéd and others sre daily dying. The 
and story of these unfortunste Indiane has excited 
the just indignation of our people wherever It is 
known, and it has forced the ring to an attempt to 
excuse or explain their foul cruelties, but the expla- 
nation ls so thin and absurd as to Inault common 
sense and common honesty. [The mayor at this 
point read the etatement the Indian Department 
officials published in Monday's Advertiser. Then 
he continued.] Believing, as I suppose we all do, 
that the complaint of these Indians is founded on 
truth, the qaestion for consideration is the remedy 
for the evil. Now I don’t believe in memorials to 
Congress, The ring will malsreprevens facts, and the 
wrong will be made to appar the right. Delays will 
wear away the patience of the petitioners, and at laat 
justice will be denied. There is only one power 
which can remedy the wrong and restore to this per- 
seculed tribe its lands and its rights. That is the 
jadicial power. [Applanse.] An appeal should be 
taken to the courts. It cannot be that these mon- 
estrous crimes are beyond their jurisdiction. It has 
already been held by a judge that an Indian has 
some standing in court, and others learned in the 
law believe that the federal courts will decide to the 
same effect. If this view shall prevail, the pewer of 
the ring le broken [applause], this Indian question 
is solved, and the shield of the law will cover the 
red man zo that hia rights will be as well protected 
as if he were a citizen, [Applause.] My jadgment 
la, that, to settle this question as it ehoald be, he 
should be made a citizen. But if the courte shail 
decide that the Indian le not entitled to the protec- 
tion of their process, he ls then completely defence- 
lees, and his fate will be oppression and persecution 
In the futare asin the t, without redrese, This 
mestling has been called for the consideration of auch 
measures as may be taken to obtain a hearing for the 
Indian in the United States courts. 

Mr. Tibbies’ Story. 

Mayor Prince then Introdaced Mr. T. H. Tibble, 
of Omaha, who told hia story very much as already 
published In the Advertiser, He said he made no 
atteck on the administration. If the angel Gabriel 
wore President of the United States, and should 
choose his cabinet from the courts of heaven, ander 
the present policy he could not prevent the wro 
It is the system which Mr. Tibbles sald he is z 
ing. As direct attacks had been made upon him and 
others connected with the effort to give the [ndlans 
atanding in the coarts, and the charge made thet the 
movement la simply to get money for private use, 
Mr. Tibbles read the very strong and sufficient in- 
dorsements he has from eminent men lu the East 
and in Nebrasks. His story was told with mach 
enrnestuess, and the hall rang with long appladse 
as he repeated Judge Dandy's declaration. Any 
human being that God ever made can come Into my 
court.“ He replied to the statement of the Indian 
Department officials, that the Poucas were healthy 
and contentad, by citing a fact from the official te- 
port, that some of them had bean In the sheuss, 
and that many of them had died recently. He also 
charged the grossest thieving In connection with the 
apprupriations for the Poncas, and sald chat all there 
ja to show for $160,000 is aix little board shanties, ten 
by twelve feet, with gaping cracks. He said that if 
the rights of Indiana before the courts were estab- 
shed, there would be a chance to protect them by 
sending to the penitentiary the scoundrela who steal 
their property. He closed with an appeal for help 
for the Poneas. 

The Resolutions. 

Mr, B, W. Williams then read the following reso- 
lutions, which were written by the Rev. E. E. Hale: 

Resolved, That our fellow-citizens of the Indian 
tribes have some rights which a whita man le bound 


to respect. 

Resolved, That thelr rights should be finally de- 
termined by a decision of the Sapreme Court. 

Resolved, That to obtain such a decision we be- 
lieve it desirable to prese the appeal of the Ponca 
Indians, that it may be received by the full bench at 
Washington. 

Resolved, That a committee of ten persons be 
appolnted to take in hand at once the collection of 

for this purpose. 
The Closiag Speeches. 

After the reading of the resolutlons, Mr. Charlee 
W. Slack was introduced. He said he was well ac 
qualsted with Secretary Schurz, who has the Indian 
bureau in his control. He has been fighting all kinds 
of rings and all sorts of wrongs, aud we may all be 
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satisfied, sald Mr. Slack, that he has not a pulsation 
of the heart which is not in favor of justice, human- 
ity, and the rights of all men. Mr. Slack also com- 
limented highly Mr. A. C. Barstow, of Providence, 
airman of the Board of Indian Commissioners, and 
sald he would gladly right any wrong he can. Mr, 
Slack also 7 — at length upon the evils of race 
prejudice and the wrongs done to the Poncas. 
was followed by Mr. Thomas J. Gargan, who 
also made an eloquent plea for protection of law for 
the Indians, and cited the Inconsistency and injus- 
tice of such movements as the native American in 
Know-Nothing times. He implied in his speech that 
the 2 might be at the bottom of much Indlan 
trouble. 

Just before the speech of Wendell Phillips, who 
was the last speaker, a collection was taken. It was 
announced that the proprictors of the building had 
given the use of the hall, and that there wers to be 
no lawyers’ fees in connection with the sult, the 
counsel gi his services. Mr. Tibbles told the 
story of the Indians selling their ponles to raise 
money to carry on the suit. The contribution 
amounted to $140, of which $100 was in one gift. 

ee or acess 1 bine 

icy 6 government ng C] 
— t, and contrasted It with the method pumued 
Canade, under which no Indian outbreak has 
ever ocourred. Desire of money ls the cause of Ind- 
ian outbreaks. Cootrapjoes and merchants with flour 
or clothing to sell know that when s ment is out 
on the plains prices will de much higher; so they 
scheme to have troops ordared to the remote frontier. 
In an extreme casa which Mr. Phillips cited, flour 
reached $80 a barrel. He related several instances 
of a ous cruelty practised by the Indian ring 
upon the unfortunate red men, and made the say- 
ages appear as models of Christian forbearance and 
forgiveness with the bleod-thirsty and un- 
ecrupolons whites. The Indians are two-thirds of 
the way toward civilisation, he said, and thay ahenld 
have the protection of the courta in order that thelr 
acquisition of houses, schools, charches, farms, and 
stock may be defended, Mr. Phillips also elted cases 
of great financial corruption. In the Indian Depart- 
„mant, but the facts have been before the public al- 
Hag The audience gave liberal applause through 
the long speech, and every prales of the Indian or 
cenaure of the ring was ovidently relished. 

At the — of his —_ the 8 er- 
adopted uuanimoualy, previous comm 0 
five was authorized to t the ten to raise the 
$4000. They are Mr. B. W. Williama, the Rev. E. E. 
Hale, Mr. B. P. Smith, the Rev. William 2 
and the Hon. Charles R. Ladd, who will publish 
names of the committes In the daily re. The 
Rev. Dr. Lothrop will act as treasurer for the fund.— 
Boston Advertiser, August 6. 


4 LARGE TERRESTRIAL GLOBE. 


A New York artificor, Grube, has constructed 
what purports to be the largest globe of the earth 
now in existence, showing all the prominent features 
of its surface. Ite diameter is foar feet and about 
one luch, the scale being one to ten million. The 
range of even the Himalayas would not be visible 
upon this globe if the same scale were adopted for 
tbe elevations as for the map, and accordingly the 
rellef ia made upon a scale which exaggerates heights 
twenty times. s oceans, seas, and rivers are col- 
ored blue; the continents sre yellow; the glaciera, 
ice-bergs, and floating cakes of ice, white. Plains 
and mountain-ranges are clearly shown, and every 

art of the world is exhibited in its true character. 

, black, and white lines cross the globe to indi- 
cate the isothermal belts, the variationa of the mag- 
netic needle, the date-line where ships correct r 
logs by skipping from Saturday to Monday, and 
vice veraa, and other facts of like character. The 
map has been corrected in the light of the latest dis- 
coveries. The northern coast of Siberia has been 
much altered lo the atlases by the Nordenskjöld 
expedition, the shipa sailing in deep water over 
pave marked aa five hundred miles Inland, sod 
ing compelled to go hundreda of miles around 
E etc., which are occupied on the maps 

y bodies of water; the rellef la formed by wax. 
Mr. Grude has been two years in perfecting his 
globe.—Popular Science Monthly. 


ROMAN CATHOLICISM IN RUSSIA, 


For many years past, no bull or encyclical of the 
Pope has been permitted to be published in the Po- 
lish provinces of Rusalia, which are inhabited by 
Roman Catholics. The alleged ground of prohibi- 
tion was that among Polish revoiationists who took 
up arms against the Russian Government in 1863 
were many Catholic priests, and that these priests 
were encouraged in revolt by Pius IX. When 
the Polish insurrection was crushed, the Pope was 
forbidden direct cammunication with the Poles. 
But times and circumatances have now changed, 
and the Czar himself, with his government, is en- 
dangered. Negotiations were opened some time ago 
between the Court of St. Petersburg and the Vati- 
can, and the result bas been a restoration of the 
friendly relatlons between the Czar and the Pope. 
Now the Catholica of Poland do not need to secure 
the aid of smugglers, as they had to do In past years, 
The irises of the Vatican were 44 upon the 
condition that the clergy under its contre] should 
denounces the projects of the Nihilists as opposed to 
the State and to religion. There bas lately bean 
pablished In the Gateta Polska, and republished In 
the other Polish journals, aa epistle of the Arch- 
bishop Sotkevitch, of Warsaw, to the clergy of his 
diocese, transmitting to each of them s copy of the 
encyclical of the Holy Father, Leo XIII., dated 


December 28, 1878. The archbishop says that this 
most worthy and Important document should be 
known, not only to the cl , but also to the faith- 
ful laity, who should be informed of ite contents 
and thus protected from the d rous Influence of 
pernicious doctrine. Further, the priests ere ad- 
vised to expound from the Holy Scriptures the ts 
of property, the family queation, the proper relations 
of obedience to the authorities. The publication of 
the epistle of Archbishop Sotkevitch was greeted b. 

the Russian secular journals as the triumph of re- 
ligious toleration, and tha Golos sald: ‘Religious tol- 
eration, always and a ip gi is the surest sign of 
moral Sy ape and of political and national 
growth; and for this reason we welcome the publica- 
tion 2 be Papal Entreten in 0 l us — 
Russ lan ous organs regret the new policy of the 
granting privileges to the Church of Rome, which la 
granting privileges 6 Chu 6, W. 

the powerful competitor of Russian Orthodoxy, In 
consequence of their language on this subject, some 
ef the religious journals have lately received official 
warning.—Ottawa Herald. 


The author of a series of papers on ‘Young Lon- 
don,“ in The Telegraph (London), records some of 
the of the half-century. When he first be- 
gan to remember things, there were only two rail- 
Toads in the united kingdom. It took the best part 
of four days to get to Paris; and the postage of a 
letter to that city was one and elghtpence. There 
wore no ocean steamers; and five weeks were often 
conaumed In a journey to New York. There were 
no lucifer matches lighting on or off the box; and 
flot and steel and the tinder-boxr, and matches 
pp aon in brimstone, reigned supreme In the kitchen; 
oll was still barnt In the strest-lamps of Grosvenor 
uare. There were no electric telegraphs, no post- 
office money - orders, no dee common use, 
8 no panain ators, ae were no 
newspapers, no shilling magazines, no post- 

cards, no perforated stamps and counterfoils, and no 
parafina saudlea. There was not a hotel In England 
where a lady could dine in a public room. There 
were only two decent French restaurants In London. 
There was no photography, no benzoline, no chloro- 
form, no glycerine, no collodion, and no guncotton. 
There were no mauve and no magenta dyes. There 
were no preserved meats, soups, or vegetables. 
There was but little chocolate and no cocoa. Soda 
water was a shilling a bottle. There were no Han- 
m cabs and no knifeboards to the omnibuses. 


ere were no refrigerators and no sewing-machines. 
There were no keyless nor crystal-cased watches; no 
Albert or Breguet watch chalus; no electro-gil ing 
nor silvering, and no electrotyping. The steel for 
la ordinary use had only two prongs; balanced“ 
table-knives were unknown. There were no eta: 
that were not instruments of torture, and no walk- 
Ing boots for ladies. There was no Balbriggan nor 

moral hosiery. There were only a few veloci- 
pedes, and there were no revolvers. There was no 
gutta-percha, and very few cigars.—N. F. Tribune. 


FOREIGN, 


Snow FELL Last month in Dauphiny, France. 

Lake LEMAN BOSE recently twenty inches in 
twenty-four honors. Only three times since 1792 
has it reached so high a level. 

Tae AROHBISHOP oF CANTERBURY has invited 
the Bishop of London (lu accordance with a request 
from Conyocation) to direct hia attention to “the 
necessity ef prayer being offered to Almighty God 
for such weather as may enable our people to gather 
in an abundant harvest.” 

Ir 18 PEARED THAT there will bo severe fam- 
ine next year in Zululand, as It le now seod-time 
and no land is being sown, while much scad Res bean 

and many cattle seized. General Wolseley 
has no intention of — Cetywayo with Brit- 
ish troope, as the nature the country renders 
sach a course impracticable. His policy rather le to 
stir up the neighboring tribes against him. 

AN ASSOCIATION has been formed in England with 
the designation of the Gospel Vindicating Counell.“ 
Its object is announced to be to refute on sclen- 
tific and philosophic grounds the attacks that modern 
infidelity, In its scientific speculations, in from time 
to time directing, not merely against the Christ of 
tha Canes’ » loved tu ull JMi RADEI T) tod 

at supremely lov al men, ( 
the grand hope of human tty. * 

By onDER or Prince Dolgoarkoff, Gotarnor-Gen- 
eral of Moscow, all the usurers and pawobrokers of 
that city, two hundred and seventy elght in number, 
have been summarily expelled. The day after the 
order, the Governor-General visfted their dwellings In 
person, In order to ascertain for himself that none 
remained behind. The ejected people were accom- 
panied out of the city by the military and ea im- 
mense crowd of spectators. It is amid that the lamen- 
tations of these outcasts were perfectly heart-rending. 

Tux Rev. Jonny Huwrer, a Congregationalist 
minister of York, has written a letter to the York 
Herald “publicly protesting against the step taken 
by the clergy of York lu penring the delivery of 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s Intended in York last Mon- 
day evening.” He says: “I write from s strong 
sense of duty, and at the risk of having my intar- 
ference in this matter misunderstood; but bellevl 
as I do that the cause of religion eanuot be pro è 
bat must lu the long run suffer, from modes of de- 
feuding it that are aot in harmony with freedom aad 
justice, I feel that I should be acting a very cow- 
ardly part to remain silent.“ 

THe PRINCE AND’ PSINOEss OF WALES pstronize 
performances for the benefit of French and Itallan 


sufferers, he wonld do well to remember the old 
maxim, “Charity begins at home.” The storms 
which have swept over Portadown, Ireland, hare 
submerged thousands of acres of wheat, corn, pota- 
toes, and hay, several townlands are inundated. 
From Portadown bridge, a vast unbroken sheet of 
water extends for fifteen miles. In Suffolk, the 
People’s Hall and many houses and gardens ate 
under water. At Ipswich the roads are flooded to 
the greatest depth ever known. At Halesworth the 
water is four feat deep, and the shops and houses 
are submerged. —N ational Reformer. 

A OOREESPONDENT of the Echo states that the 
funeral of a poor person “just beyond Hounslow” 
was delayed an hour last week because the vicar 
who was to officiate “was engaged at a cricket match 
then being played with a team from Egham.” The 
chief mourner, baving an engagement In London, 
was compelled to leave ere the faneral rites were 
. Doubtless the friends of the decassed 
wees greatly r a the delay; but what, we ask, 
are the fee such persons in comparison with 
the enjoyment of one of “the Lord's anointed” ser- 
vanta? ether they refuse to read over a coffin, or 
choose to delay the ceremony, the lalty are wholly 


JESTINGS. 


DakRKNTSAG that may be felt—a black hat.— Watr- 
loo Observer 


A FABMER was killed by hie hired man, and the 
eoroner’s verdict was “ by his own hand.“ 
“WHAT MISERABLE little again! Take em 
out, Jane, and let the hen set on om a little longer l 
F. Tribune. 


. 


Miss CHALE-EB AND Ma. WATERMAN, of Che- 
shire, were married recently. They intend to go into 
the milk buslness.—Jewish Times. 

Ir was A Trojan lady, a niecs of Mrs. 1288 
and £ cousin of Mre. Shoddy, who invited a frien 
to come around and see her new horse and phantom. 
— Albany Journal. 

“BRILLIANT and impulsive people,” sald a tect- 
urer on physlognomy, "have black eyes, or If they 
don't have em they’re apt to get em, If they're too 
impulsive.” — Ottawa Herald. 

Wr Ane 1 by the publishers of Mr. Ben- 
son’s Fiftem Tears in Hell to read and give the 
book a notice, Not this weather, If the court 
knows (teelf, and it thinks it does.—Bangor Com- 
mercial, 

A GEORGIA NEGRO, who bet ten dollars that Gen- 
oral Washington commanded the Federale at Bull 
Run, handed the money over, with the remark: 
“Well, dis yere hist’ry buelness fs all mixed up, 
any way.” 

Hrerentan Wit.—Phelim (to tourist who has 
taken shelter in a leaky shebeen]: Dad and its 
soaked to the bone you'll be glitten“ wid the sthrames 
through the roof. Come outside, sorr,—it’s dryer in 
the wet “' Funny Folks. 

COUNTRY DOCTOR to the bereaved widow of a late 
member of the Georgia Legislature: IL cannot tell 
how pained I was to hear that your husband had 
gone to heaven. We were bosom friends, but now 
we shall eu ver meet agaln.“ - Cambridge Tribune. 

AxALTefs.— Lady: Why did you leave your last 

luce?“ Cook: “‘Timper, m'um.“ Lady: “Temper! 

at when I'm put out myself, I show that I’m 
annoyed.” Cook: Oh, I don't mind a m'roee tim- 
per, m' um, — revingful gen seh kes; bat — 
me goes a nagn io’ mornin’, noon, an $ 
WOL do with mer Punch. 

CHEMI8TRY has done wonders in science, but no 
pen can depict its force, its beauty, or {ts usefalness; 
and it has made miracalous provisions for the spell- 
lng-schools of the future, but no tongue will ever be 
able to “set em up,“ for the true professor now 
talke of Pag get Alger of paratonlll- 
endiamin.” <A little exercise with the Marsh appa- 
ratus will be n on these words to assure one 
there is no poison in them.—Norwich Bulletin. 

Wrip Im, a Kansas desperado, thus argued in 

justification of his latest murder: He'd a shot me 
f I badn't a shot him. Do you expect a man to 
take a risk when he's got a shootin’ fron in his grip? 
I didn’t care about his dyin’, but I sure pop didn’t 
want to dle m . Mebbe he wouldn't 2 shot me, 
after all; but I hadn’t no call to walt and eee. In 
the present diso ized state of sooty in Kansas, 
'tatn’t no man's duty to s’pose another man’s inten- 
tlona le good.“ 

A NOBLEMAN was fond of amusing his invited 
re with frightfal les. If those present disbe- 

eved bim. he was wont to turn to his servant stand- 
ing behind hie.chair, with the words, Ie not that 
true, John?“ and the servant lied stiil more ear- 
neatly to confirm his master’s statements. One day, 
the, n related to his guests that he had once shot 
a atag with the same shot in the right foot and bo- 
hind the right ear. ‘Impossible! was the unani- 
mous verdict of those present. “Is not that true, 
John!“ said the master to his servant. ‘Yes, in- 
deed ;” replied John, with the greatest composure; 
“bat the stag was scratohing his ear with hta foot.’ 
That night when Joho bad assisted his master to 
bed he lingered a moment, saying, “Gracious master, 
I have a request to make.” What is it, John? 
Do not let your lies be so impossible. I had hard 
work to-day o make both ends meet.“ German 
exchan;ze. 
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The Index Association, 
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THE INDEX, 


4 Weekly Paper devoted to Fros and Rational 
Religton. 


I$ la the object of THE INDEX to give publio 
oteeranoe to the boldest, most cultivated, and 
pest matured thought of the age on all religious 
questions, and to apply it directly to the social 
end politios! amsiloration of society. 

Itis edited by FEANOIS E ABBOT, with the 
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Gvery liberal should subscribe for THE INDEX, 


means of becoming well informed of the argu- 
mania and the moments which the Obarek will 
aayo to meet in the futurs, 

Almost every number contains a discourse or 
wading article, which alone is worth the price of 
2 year’s sabsoription, 

Prof. MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, Engiand, in 
a fester to the Editor published in THE INDEX 
ter January 4, 1573, says: “That the wast of a 
Journal exttrely devoted to Religion in the widest 
es of the word should be felt in Americs—that 
each a journal should have boen started and so 
peowerfally supported by the best minds of your 
Sentry à good sign of thetimes. There ls no 
sash journalin Engiand, Francs, or Germany; 
though the number of so-called religious or the- 
ological periodicals is, as you know, very large.” 
abd later «till “I read the numbers of your IN- 
DEX with ‘ocreasing interest.” 

Bend $1.20 for one year, including postage, or 
39 cents for three months on trial. 

aâûress THE INDEX, 

No. I Washington Street, Baston. 
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ing of the Free Religious Association” 7 
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Francis E. 
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Ames, O. . Frothingham B. F. Under- 
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full abstract of 


port of the — 


and „ addresses on 
the subject by Misa Susan H. Wixon and 
. M, J. Savage; essay by Samuel Long- 


wW gether with letters from Judge 
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to speak, 


of Teath Annual Moet- 


ing, 1877. Contains Essays by Rev. Wm. 

K. on "8 towards 

S in Ohrisvendom,” and by 

„., on “Internal 

to t and Free Ad- 

dreases by O. B. Frothingham, Wm. 

» Rabbi Lasker, Dr. J. L. Dudley, 
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reports of the ve Committee, Troas- 
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at the office. 
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and how 
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For series of important Tracts soo last 


page oft THE INDEX. 


These publications are for sale at the office 
of the Free Religious Association, 231 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, The Annna! Reporta 
for 1868 aud 1871 cannot he supplied, and the 
sapply of others previous to that of 1873 is 
quite limited and at special rates. Orders 
by mail may be addressed “Free Religious 
Association, 231 Washington Street, Boston, 
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No. 1.—Truths for the Times, by F. E. 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Affirmations” 
and “Modern Principles.” Mn. OHARLES 
DARWIN, author of “The Origin of Spe- 
cies,” says, in a letter to the editor not orig- 
mally intended for publication, but subse- 
quently authorised to be used: “Thaye now 
read "TRUTHS FOR THE Tres,’ and I admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agres to 
almost every word.” New Edition. Price 
10 cents; 12 copies §1.00. 


Mrs. No. 2—Fear of the Living God, by O. 


B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
aoter of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of bim tast are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Edi- 
tion, Price 6 ocenta; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No. 8.—Lecture on the Bible, by the Rev. 


tions and errors of the Biblo, both in the 
Ola and the Now Testaments, New Edition. 
Price 10 cents; 13 copies $1.00. 


No. 4.—Ohristian Propagandiam, by F. 
E. Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 
costliness, and inefficiency of the System 
of Foreign Missions. Full of Figures, Facts, 
and Interesting Extracts. Price 10 cents; 
13 copies §1.00, 


No. &.—“God in the Constitution,” by 
Bev. Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment tothe Unit- 
od States Constitution. Price 10 cents; 13 
copies §1.00. 


No. G. — The Sabbath,” by Parker PIs 
bury, denounces Sabbatarian superstition. 
New Edition, Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
$1.00, 

No. 1—“OCompuisory Education,” by 
F. E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure it an ednoation, Price 5 
ocenta; 13 copies 80 cents. 


No. &—The Present Heaven, by O. B. 
Frothingham, treats of  mbjact that in- 
terests everybody. New Editiny. Price 6 
conta; 13 copies 60 centa, 


and | No, 9,—The Christian Amendment, by 


F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous charac- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
golical Christian Creed in the U. 8. Oonsti- 
tution. Price 5 cents; 13 copies 50 cents. 


No. 10.—The Impeachment of Christi- 
anity, by F. E. Abbot. Fifth Ten Thou- 
sand. Sent for free distribution to amy one 
tho will distribute tt, in packages of from 
nus to one eendred coptss. 


No. Uh God of Ectonos, by F. B. Ab- 
dot, attempts to show the real influence of 
modern science upon the idea of God. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies 61.00. 


No. 18.—Is Romanism Hoal Christian- 
ity? Two essays by Francis W. Newman 
and F. E. Abbot, Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
61.00, 

No. In. On the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prof, FT. W. Newman, of England, analyses 
the Ohristian conception of Heaven. Price 
5 cents; 12 copies 00 cents. 


No. 4.—A Study of Religion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
attempts to abow that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion is incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are Inadequate; and that a now conception 
of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
sistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and Independent sven of belief in God, is 
the necessary condition of the perpetuity 
of Religion among men. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies 61.00. 


No. 15.—The Battle of Syracess, Two 
Essays by Rev. James Freeman Glarke, 
D. D., and F. E. Abbot discussing the Au- 
thority of Christianity. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies for 61.00. Address 
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THE INDEX aime— 


To increase general intelligence with respec! 
to religion: 

To foster a nobler spirit and quicken a Mgber 
purpose, both in society and in the Ind} 
vidual ; 

To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, fresdom 
for slavery, character for creed, oatholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, humanitarianism 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal enda 
for absorption in selfish echemes. 

In brief, to hasten the dey when Free Rolig N 
ion shall take the place of dogmatism and 
eooleniasticiam throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shail be the alm of all private and 
public activities, 

In addition to ita general objects, the prat- 
tical object to which THE INDEX is spectal- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION or THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the par- 
pose of securing the more complete and con- 
sistent secularization of the political and e¢- 
ucational institutions of the United States 
The Church must give place to the Repudlio 
in the affections of the people. The last 
vestiges of ecclesiastical contro! must be 
wiped out of the Constitution and Statutes 
of the several States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution. 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make a united demand, and present an ur- 
broken front, and the ohief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organe 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who believes in this mov 
give it direct aid by helping to increase the 
cironlation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 

Tho publication of » valuable leading pe 
per or esasy of = thonghtrul character, in 
each issue, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will con 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known em 
inent writers who have already done so much 
to give to THE INDEX its present high 
position, Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, 6xtrects from valus- 
bie books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements will be mado from time te 
time m — shall render possibie. 


9. 


AGENTS. 
Looal Agenta for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city and town throughout the coum 
try. The moat liberal terms are offered. 


TERMS, 

The price of THE INDEX is Three Dol- 
lars a year, payable in advance; and %9% 
cents postage for the year; and at tès 
same rate for shorter periods. All remit- 
tances of money must be at the bender risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 
ter, or post-office money order. The name. 
with address in full, must be accompanied 
with the money in each oasa, 

Address THE INDEX, 


No. 231 Washington Street, Boston. 


POPULAR BOOKS, 
SENT BY MAIL 


aT 


PUBLISHERS’ PRICES! 


ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 


NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR POSTAGE, 


ANY BOOK in the subjothed List, or any other 
OBTAINABLE BOOK that may be destred, will 
be forwarded as pramptly as possible on recetpt 
of orders accompanied with the CASH. 


Orders are respectfully solicited from 
all friends of THE INDEX. 
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RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT 


PROPOSED AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
FEST AMENDMENT TO THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION. 
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MOTION y 4—Gongrese shall have power to enforce the 
rovisions of of this Article by appropriatelegislation. 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 


l. We demand that churches and other ecclesiastical 


shall oe. 
h We den demand that áll 
o7 the government £ hat grin 


2 of the Bible in the public schools, whether ostensi- 
mt a text-book or avowsdiy as a book of religions wor- 
Mahall be prohibi 
3. We demand that the 8| — the President of 
the United States or by the various States, 
I religious feeti and fasts ebai sail cease, 

A, We demand that the judicial courts and 
in all other departments of the shall be abal- 
lahed, and that sim; tion under the pains and pan- 
altios of pour all be established in its stead. 

We — al) laws ditectiy or eee enforo- 


of Sunday as the Sabba 
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We demand that all laws looking to the enforcement of 
tian” ormed o hen be abrogated, and that all laws 
uirements of natural morality, 


and im 
¥. We demand thai Le pty the Constitutions of the 
United States and of the several States, but also in the 
practical administration of the same, no privil 8 
shall be conceded to Christianity or an; 
m; that our entire political oyster shal bo fonnd; 
and sdministered on a secular basia; and that 
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The above is the platform of THE INDEX, 80 far az the 
—.— acting uy concerned, But no otor raon, and 
+ oan be 22 y or truthfully held responsi- 
ble for it without his or its explicit ap — 
CIS E. ABBOT. 


BIFTINGS, 


A RELIGIOUS riot in Ireland is announced. 


Tae RirvaistTs in England propose to found an 
“order of widows.” 


Tse summer School of Philosophy closed Its Arst 
session last Saturday. It has proved a gratifying 
success, : 

Some onr rm writing from Concord, says, The 
crows and vultures of modern materialism, who study 
physiology and psychology over the same corpes by 
their native and repulsive analyses,” did not attend. 
The Sunday School Times pronounces the above a 
“clever descriptive phrase.“ That depends on the 
definition of clever. 


A LITTLE four-year-old in Florence was watching 
his mother get dinner the other day, when he sald, 
to her solemnly, “I wish you didn’t been born!” 
„Why, Dicky?’ sald the mother. Because you don't 
give me anything good to eat when I want It.“ 
“Well, Dicky, where would you be, if mamma hadn’t 
been born?’ “Oh, in Springfield, I guess; or else in 
town.”’ 


AMONG NOTABLE summer schools for adults this 
season are those of botany and chemistry in connec- 
tion with Harvard College. The botany school is in 
charge of Prof. George L. Goodale, wita thirty-four 
pupils, the majority of whom are women, The 
school of chemistry ia under the direction of Mr. 
Mayberry, with twenty-five papila. The term of 
each will continue six weeks, 


Tue Lonpon Academy states that the delegates of 
the Clarendon Press heve already begun printing 
three more volumes of “The Sacred Books of the 
Eset,” edited by Prof. Max Müller. These are the 
Vendidad, translated by James Darmesteter; The 
Bundahia, translated by Dr. E. W. West, and The 
Bhagavad-gita, translated by K T. Telang. They 
will appear in the course of next year. 


ONE OF THE last to speak out in favor of coeduca- 
tion is President Barnard, of Columbia College. As 
Colambia has been regarded one of the slowest of 
the more noted collegiate Institutions of the coun- 
try to move in the way of innovation, and President 
Barnard occupies a very eminent position among 
our educators, the acquisition adde a good deal of 
atrength to the side he has espoused. 


Joun Brows, JE., who has been investigating the 
condition of the colored refugees from the Southern 
States, writes: All the testimony shows that the 
cause of the exodus was a condition of Increasing 
poverty, distrust, and constant fear, with no hope of 
Its becoming better for themselves or their children ; 
but, instead, the conviction was forced upon them, 
that absolute slavery was to be the fate of those who 
did not go away.“ 


A GOOD DEAL of a sensation was produced in the 
French Chambers during the discussion of the Ferry 
Educational Bill. M. Ferry introduced some quota- 
tions from the text-books which were in use in some 
of the leading Catholic institutions. They were 
found to be full of praise of feudal times, of the In- 
quisition, justification of the Edict of Nantes, and 
like Roman Catholic inhumanities, with denunciation 
of the struggles of the people for liberty, A Con- 
temporuneous History inculcates submission of the 
State to the Church, calls civil marriage a species of 
legal concublnage, and religious toleration a néces- 
até de circonstance, a sign of lessening authority. 


Ir WE WEBE a Spiritualist we should want to be 
acubscriber to the Religio-Philosophical Journal of 
Chicago. Even witheut being one, we do not hesi- 
tate to say that we regard it exceedingly interesting 
and ably conducted. Ita original contributions, while 


they are Inclined to take mach higher filghts than we 
can follow, and range amid spheres and spirits and 
eternities, retain as a general rule a closer contact 
with terrestrial things than the average Spiritualist 
la wont to. Its editorials are vigorous and independ- 
ent, and its selections from exchanges eqaal to the 
dest we mest. Although a atrenuous defender of 
Splrituallem, it claims to seek to subject the ‘“phe- 
nomens to the tests of science, and to rid the move- 
ment of the various species of imposture with which 
it has been somewhat associated. Its price has been 
recently reduced. 


FATHER Hecker declares that the name New 
England is destined at no very distant day to be 
more appropriately designated New Ireland. The 
foreign is rapidly outstripping the native population. 
He cites the registration réport of Massachusetts, for 
1870, which says: ‘The character of our population 
ls undergoing a great change. Surely and not slowly 
a mixed stock of Irish, German, and Canadians is 
taking the place of the pure English atock which 
has Massachusetts for more than two cen- 
turies,” This is farther confirmed by the birth rata: 
The 1,238,008 native-born inhabitanta of Massachu- 
setta produced 16,897 children in 1877, while the 418, - 
904 foreign-born inhabitants produced 18,071 children 
in the same period, The births among the latter, 
therefore, occurred in the ratio of 48 to 1,000 of pop- 
ulation, while among the former they occurred in the 
ratio of less than 14 per 1,000.” 


Tae Society oF FRIEnDs, to whom were en- 
trusted the care of the Winnebago Indians, are pre- 
pared to give a very encouraging report of the results 
of their experiment. It is stated that those Indiane 
have advanced so rapidly from nomadic habita to 
those of civilized life, that it will be only a few years 
before the tribe will be independent of the gov- 
ernment. During the past year, it has been self- 
supporting, with the exception of three pounds of 
flour given weekly to each parent whose children 
attended school. The tribe has at present s surplus 
of farm producta for sale, and ite condition ls vary 
promising. Ten years ago, rations were lasued to the 
tribe at a cost of about $30,000 a yaar, and they had 
only three hundred acres of land under cultivation: 
now they have two thousand five hundred acres. 
And yet these are the people for whom General 
Sheridan, and some others who offer advice to the 
government, can see no better use than to kill them. 


BOME WEEKS AGO, there was a curious marriage in 
Worcester. Henry J. Munson, an Advent preacher, 
at the close of one of his services summoned Mattie 
A. Eaton, with whom he had but s short acquaint- 
ance, to the altar and proclaimed her his wife. The 
proceeding appears to have been a surprise to those 
present, and did not wholly meet with the favor 
of the brethren. Indeed, It ls said a division fol- 
lowed In the church In consequence. In addition to 
this, the marriage was pronounced illegal, and upon 
examination Mr. Munson was held in 6500 for ap- 
pearance before the Superior Court of Worcester the 
present month. His original mode of conduct was 
further shown on the latter occasion. He insisted 
upon opening the court with prayer, attempted to ex- 
pound the statutes to the judge, and, when decision 
was rendered, refused to go to jail, and could only be 
got there by being carried like so much inanimate 
matter. When his “wife” and her sister (and their 
cousins and aunts, perhaps) endeavored to induce 
him to go and get m according to the law, he 
refused, saying, “No, no! I won't do it! I won't do 
wrong! You get some of this grace of God in your 
heart, and you will ses It Is right. The Lord will 
bring us out all right. Let the devil do his work: 
hie time is short. I tell you, the devil la at the bottom 
of all this, The Lord will take care of this matter, 
and al! thelr works will yet be turned into confusion.” 
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LOCAL AUXILIARY LIBERAL LEAGUES 


Chartered by the National Liberal League of 
America. . 


FLowence, MAss.—Prostdent, Setn Hunt; Secretary, Clar- 
ange K. Brown. 
Issued to ne 8 and Secretary on behalf of 
the Florence Libe. uo, 
Brnacusx, N.¥.—Preaidont “foun W. Truosdell; Secretary, 
Mrs. Nettle C. Truesdoll. 
Issued to the President and Secretary on behalf of 
the Onondaga County Liberal 27 
ALBANY, N.Y.—President, Thomas J. Hennessey; Secre- 
tary, Thomas oyan, 
Tasned to the ident and Séoretary on behalf of 
the Albany Liberal Association. 
Boston, MAss.—President, Rev. M. J. Savage; Secretary, 
Miss Jane P. Titeomb. ` 
lasued to the President and Secretary on behalf of 
the First Liberal League of Boston, Mass, 
Passaic Crry, N.J.—President, J. H. Adamson; Secre- 
tary, F. W. Orvis. 
Tasued to the President and Secretary on behalf of 
the Passaic City Liberal Longue, 
r David Prince; Secretary, 
Misa J, M. Meek. 
Issued to the President and Secretary on behalf of 
the Jacksonville Liberal League. 
s N.¥.—President, Anson O. Allen; Secretary, 
Hume H, Cale. 
Issued to the President and Secretary on behalf of 
the Jefferson Liberal Lesgue of Rochester, 
nnn, MAss.—President, J. A. J, Wilcox; Secretary, 
Benj. H. Crandon. 
Issued to the Proaident aud Secretary on behalf of 
the Chelsea Liberal League, 


N. B.- The above is an acknowledgment of the fact that 
a charter & due and will be sent an #oon as possible, 
Loon) Auxiliary Liberal Leagues originally chartered by 
the “National Liberal League” will receive obarters from 
the “National Liberal League of America” withont extra 
chargo, if they send a certified copy of their vote to ac- 
cept the following invitation >— 

“ Voted, That all Local Leaguos that approve the forma- 
tion of the National Liberal League of America are in- 
rited to dissolve their connection with the old League, 
and to join this Loague.” 
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i RESOLUTIONS 


League of America, Syracuse, 
N. V., Oct. 27, 1878. 


WHEREAS, The Congress of the National Liberal 

assembled at Syracuse, October 26 and 27, 

, to which we were delegates, was . 

divided into two partles, one favoring total repeal, 

and the other opposed to such repeal, of certain laws 

of the United States relating to the circulation of 
obscene literature; and 

Wurnzas, Phe whole question was, by the prop- 
osition of the majority and the consent of the minor- 
ity, dropped from the consideration of the present 
Congress; and 

Wurnzas, The subsequent nomination and elec- 
tion of the chief executive officers for the ensuing 
year, including the President, were made by the — 

dependent upon their opinton on 
question which had been thus disposed of, to the sur- 
price and deep disappointment of the minority; and 

WHEREAS, The minority canuct but regard this 
action of the jority as a breach of faith and an 
unjust act tow the minority; therefore, 

Resolved, That we, the undersigned, protest against 
the animus, sims, and resulta of such proceedings, 
and hereby withdraw from the session of the Con- 
gress, to take such action as we may in the future 
deem advisable. 

Resolved, That we believe that the existing United 
States laws against obscenity need to be reformed 
and amended, being now in several particulars 
oppreseive in the modes of administration and in the 

nalties; yet we are in favor of proper laws, by 
Beate and National Governments, againet the publi- 
cation and circulation of obscene literature, tending 
to corrupt the morals of youth. 

The following names were subscribed to the above 
resolutions :— 

E. PF. HURLBUT, Albany, N. F. Moss BAYE, Rochester, N.Y. 
1 GOODYEAR, r Uenino, West Newton, 


N.Y. . 
Z. T. WaKxxe, Syracuse, N. F. M. D. HUNT, Scott, N.Y. 
,NETTIR CO. TRUEADELL, Syra- FRAROIA E ABBOT, 


euse, N.F. ass. 
GUSTAVUS E. GORDON, Mil- Moses W. Doran, Albany, N.Y. 
wautee, III. J. H. ADAMSON, Paaie Oily, 
HARRIET A. MILLA, ayraceas; DJ. 


4 * * the Formation of the National 
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7 AR B. OTIS, On, Mass. 
W. H. HAMLEN, Boston, Mass. HOPER Wart, on, Afass. 
T. G. GAGE, Fayetievilic. N. I. D- 6. OB. , Chelera, Mass. 
B. F. UNDERWOOD, Thorndite, CHARLES ELLIS, Boston, Mass, 


u OHN W. TRUNEDELL, Syra- 

CATHERINE C. HURLBUT, Al- cuse, N, Y. ph 
N. H. F. STARK, Rochester, N. Fs 

Jospa McDonouesH, Albany, 


JOHN NI Watertown, N.F. AS 
E. A. SAWTELLE, Boston, Mass.M. SCHLBSTNORR, Albany, N Y. 
TROS, DCGAN N.F. JOHN FREST, Albany, N. T. 
JAMES B, PIKE, Hoc: „ N. F. G. D. B. MILLS, Syracuse, N. F. 
VID CLARK, Florence, B. P, HALLOWELL, en. 
Mass. Mass. 


[For Tux IN UR. 
Industrial Equity. 


A DISCOURSE BEFORE THE FREE RELIGIOUS BUCIETY OF 
PROVIDENCE, R.I. 


BY FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY. 


The interests involved, friends, in the problem to 
which I am about to call your attention, are at once 
so various and so serious, tha! discussion of them 
often arouses ill-feeling on both sides. The parties to 
the controversy are naturally sensitive, and have fre- 
quently indulged in language toward each other such 
as the thoughtfol and judicial mind must condemn. 
I have sought in dealing with this question, and I 
hope not altogether in vain, to cast aside all preju- 
dices if I have any, and to ask, not what do the inter- 
ests of labor require, not what do the interests of cap- 
ital require, bat what does humanity require, what 
does equity require? Aud now, friends, I want to 
ask you to listen in the same spirit. Let us forget 
for the moment our outward conditions, let us forget 
if possible our own selfish interests one way or the 
other, and Jet us, in the spirit of candor and of justice, 
examine into the present conditions of labor, see if 
there is anything unfair or unjust in them, and if we 
find anything which is not as we think it should be, 
let us, with calm and yet determined purpose, seek and 
apply the remedy. 

ne thing more: let us remember that we are all 
in the same boat; that if thera ls any Injustice in the 
present relations of labor and espital, it is one which 
grows out of the existing state of development of 
mankind, for which theré aré numerons causes, but 
for which no tingle individual or class of individuals 
can be held responsible, An injustice may be caused 
in one of two ways, or by a combination of both. It 
may be the result of personal interference, as for ex- 
ample when s large man or uation deliberately at- 
tempta to compel a small man or nation to do what 
he or it has no right to have done, and would not 
think of asking of an equal in strength. This, of 
course, requires direct force to accomplish it. It is 
the rule of musele, and is temporary and limited in its 
nature. The other and more universal cause of in- 
justice lies in the imperfect development of mankind, 
in the fact that in the progress of the world men 
have not yet become wise enough to live together 
equitably. This is a difficulty Inherent in the sye- 
tam, The world has grown out of like difficulties, it 
will grow out of this difficulty,—grow out: it cannot be 
forced out, If a man undertakes to steal Mexico or 
Santo Domingo you can seize him if you choose; but 
you canuol put s system, a state of civilization, in the 
lockup. You cannot dea! with it by heroic methods. 
It is one thing to deal with individual evil: it is an- 
other and very different thing to deal with social evil. 
True, it is bard to say where individual responsibility 


begins and where it ends; but it does have a begin- 
ning and it does have an ending. There are many 
sins a man commits which be can help if he will at 
ones. There are many sins which the system under 
w We live at any giver time permits, which no 
mé&b can help at once. If, therefore, there be any- 
th ng in the condition of labor at any time, 
the capitalist is not necessarily responsible for it, 
He may be, aud generslly ls, as much a result of the 
system ás the teborer himself. Many capitaliste are 
cold and selfish, many lose their own souls in gaining 
the wealth they worship; but even where some great 
soul maintains itself in spite of the influences of a 
large fortune, it is as powerless to condl- 
tions as the poorest of us. It may take a parental in- 
terest in ita employés; it may du much to ameliorate 
the hardship of their lot. I know some great souls 
who do just that thing,—they are bright examples of 
the divine in the human; but if we expect anything 
more than this of the wealthy employer, we expect 
more than in the nature of things it js. 

him todo, The only way to improve our industrial 
system, af it Kae or ul 
persons, whether enpi nor w, - 
selves to the study of equity, and to seek its gradual 
but sure incorporation into human institutions and 


laws. 

Distinctly recognizing these points, T think we are 
prepared to meet in an Impartial and humane 1 — 
the preliminary question: do the present relations 
between capital und labor result in equity, and if not, 
wherein not? For example, a small minority of men 
contro) our large manufacturing and transporting 
corporations, aud a large majority man and run them 
under the supervision of this minority. The mans- 
gers work less hours than the managed, and not more 
faithfully; aud yet as the result, as a rule, the former 


have all the necessities, most of the comforts, many 
of the lux es of life, while the latter, aw. ralo, 
have none ofthe luxuries, few of the comforta, 


not araka necessities of healthy existence. Is that 
equity 

Mr. A. goes into the manufacture of con 
ing fifty women. He puts in the piina antec 
the business, and frequently makes a fortune; they 
pes their labor, receive starvation wages, aud un- 

they have other means of income always, die 

poor. Is thateguity ? Lein 
Our industrial system, just in proportion te what fs 
popularly termed its success, results in the mansions 
of wealth and the hovels of poverty side by side, 
Faer we taken together, Its natural fruit. Is that 
eqaity 

What is equity? According to Webster, It Js “jus 
tice, impartiality, the giving or desiring to give to 
each man his due,“ etc. But what is each man's 
— The 8 to eri 8 differ Tae onal 
ent ages. e king would say, To be 
obedient subject. ‘paligion, and ppe A hs institu- 
tions which aim to embody practical in the 
3 of men, say, An opportunity to earn an 

onest and comfortable subsistence for and 
family, and Lo make the most possible of bis facuities 
and theirs. Plainly, if this be equity,—and who will 
deny it ?—we are still far from an equitable standard. 

It ls a conclusion reached not on! by pein A 
but forced upon Munking men ol assen, that 
there is something radically defective in un industrial 
system which turns out as ite natural product so 
much abject poverty. The terrible inequalities of 
life are not pleasant to contemplate; and honest, fal 
minded persons of all degrees of wealth and intelll- 
gence are thinking, if not saying, as much. All’ 
is needed to place the really broad and cultured 
among capitalists, sa well as among — 
the proper mood for attacking and solv prob 
lem is io dispel utterly and forever the ſdea that to 
admit the evil, or to strive to remedy it, is to condemn 
persons, Such action would be simply a on 
of the evils of our system of industry; and the me 
will come when, with that point In view, men and 
women will be praised or criticised, not according to 
their wealth or poverty, but acco’ 10 the disposi» 
tion they show to help or to retard the coming of a 
better order of things. 


We have, then, our starting point. Our system te- 


' sults in poverty for the many, extreme wealth for the 


few. It is wanting, therefore, in that essential egui 
which is the heart of the democratic — T 
study the causes which have produced this result, and 
to bring about if possible auch =a change in them as 
shall result in equity, must be therefore the object of 
the true labor-movement. How is this to be done, 
or, in other words, what is specifically the reform 
needed? Let me answer that question by first ehow- 
ing what itis not, In the first place, let me say it is 
not à financial reform; that is lo say, it does not, as 
it seems to me, deal directly with what are called 
financial questions, The true currency; Interest 
what rate shall be allowed, if any; tent 15 It a legiti- 
mate source of income; profile—are they = 8 
ble - these are matters of im ce; but they form 
a question or questions entirely distinct from that wa 
are striving to consider, They are of con- 
cern to the capitalist: they are not of the most imme- 
diate concern to the honest laborer, who is quite will- 
ing to pay for what be gets, The laborer's question 
is not, Upou what shall the currency be based? 
Whatever be its basis, shall I have my falr share of it 
It is not, What rate, if any, shall I pay the capitalist 
for the use of his money? it is, Shall 155 relieved from 
the necessity of using his money by haying — — ol 
my own? It is not, Shall I pay a rant for —. — 
mner matt bones ? itis, Shall I jive in eron : 
4 not, Shall I pay some one a t? Shall 
have the money fo pay a profit with? tte — 
aud volume of the currency, interest on money, rént, 
and profits,—these are all questions of finance, upon 
dome of which the doctors all but hopelessly 
The question at issue concerning capital and 
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is an Industrial one, alway® greatly simplified if kept 
upon an industrial basis. 

Neither can any permanent good be galned, as has 
beon claimed, by diminishing production, The cap- 
italist, from the narrow outlook of his counting-room, 
as he counts the cases of boots for which there is no 
demand, says there ia a glut in the market, and pro- 
ceeds to expound the political economy of trade. 
There has been, he claims, an overproduction of 
boota. But while he talks, there are in all our cities 
hundreds and thousands of little bare feat suffering 
to be shod. Until these are covered, there can be no 
such thing as an overproduction of shoes, Under- 
consumption la the real difficulty. The same remark 
holda true of clothing, flour, and indeed of all the 
articles required in sustaining and protecting lifa 
So long as men are underfed and underclothed, so 
long as any need and are unable to obtain « given 
article of manufacture, the cause of r anies la 
found in underconsumption, and it lain the highest 
de incorrect to talk about overprodaction. To 

aca the supply when the larger portion of man- 
kind are but scantily furnished, Is snicidal. 

Neither can the root of our Industrial evils be 
reached through free trade. A recent writer on this 
subject argues that nothing will ease the depressed 
condition of labor but the abolition of the tariff. 
This, he saye, will reduee the price of Imported goods, 
and so bring them within reach of the laborer. But 
that is beginning at the wrong end. As has been 
well said, it matters not how cheap goods are; if the 

ple have no money with which to purchase, bring- 
bg to thia country, however freely, the products of 
another will not give them the means of purchasing, 
The arguments in favor of free trade are unauswer- 
able, but they have little to do with our present prob- 
lem. There is, of course, a sense in which it may be 
sald every reform is connected with every other; but 
for practical purposes, especially where the treatment 
of intricate questions ts concerned, it is of the first 
importance to simplify the terms. In no other wa 
can a solution be reached. In this process of simpli- 
fication, it becomes necessary to brush aside all ex- 
traneous issues, however good In themselves; and 
free trade {is certainly one of these. 

If rational reform in the conditions of labor can- 
not touch financial tesues or accept the theory of 

rodaction or become the special champion of 
free trade, still lees can it rally under the cry, Prop- 
erty is robbery,” and so sesk ita abolition. To say 
that a man has, or a set of men have and can have, no 
right to the things of this world which shall result in 
excluding other men from any right therein, le, I be- 
lleve, true. But to say there can be no such thing as 
property in the ordinary acceptation of the t-rm, to 
gay that 2 man has no right, no Absolute right, to 
such portion of air as his lungs require, and pure at 
that, to as much food and drink as shall sustain life 
in good healthy condition, and to at least as much 
land as is needed fora habitation, is like saying he 
has no right to life itself. The whole discussion con- 
cerning the right of property as carried on by Prond- 
hon and his follower Is, may I say, of a metaphysi- 
cal and impracticable nature. I allude to it here, not 
for the piponi of claiming that the views these gen- 
tlemen hold may not some day prove correct, nor for 
objecting to the discussion itself, but simply to draw 
the line betwean it and the agitation for real reform 
im the relations between capital and labor. The 
rights and duties of the two parties to this relation 
present a practical question directly and immedi- 
ately concerning the welfare of both. I venture to 
think it ought to be settled, and wil Is settled, long 
before we are prepared to discuss ly, much less 
to follow implicitly, M. Prondhon. 

If, then, the labor question ie not one of finance, 
of overproduction, of free trade, of the abolition of 

roperty, what la it? Simply one of distribution, 

he presant distribution of wealth is inequitable. 
How shall an equitable distribution be secured? In 
other words, bow shall we reach such a civilization as 
will melt the fact of poverty and ita counterpart fact 
of extreme wealth ont of existence? Rational labor- 
reform should seek to solve that problem and no 
other. Not, How shall more wealth be produced? 
but, How shal! we secure an equitable distribution of 
such as is produced? Not, How shall the poor live? 
bat, How shall there cense to be any poor ta live ?— 
these are the questions confronting the civilization of 
the century. In order to anewer them, we must 
learn the art of Just distribution. Let us begin with 
a definition of terme. What do we mean by labor, 
wealth, capital ? 

By labor, we mean every effort which produces any- 
thing, or adds to the value or usefulness of anything 
already produced. For example, Nature furnishes 

‘the farmer with land. He clears it of stumps and 
stones, ploughe and harrows It, aud plante and tends 
his crops upon it. He has produced value; that is, 
lhe has rendered useful to mankind what was before 
useless, The farmer, then, la a productive laborer, 
Any one can see that. 

he miner wrenches from Nature the silver or iron 
ore, and the inventor and mechanic convert the one 
Into a spoon and the other into a steam-sogine, 
These are all productive laborers, then, because they 
have together utilized the crude silver and iron. The 
miner cannot say, I did it; the ioventor cannot say, L 
did it; the mechanic cannot say, I did it. Neither 
did it alone, neither could 12 have accom- 
plisbed the result without the help of the other two. 

Now suppose the minerto be in California and 
the inventor and mechanic in Boston: It la evident 
that the common carrier comes in as a necessity, and 
that his transportation of the crade ore from the 
mining to the manufacturing district increases ita 
usefulness, or, as we ony, adds to its utility or value. 
He therefore is rightfuliy ranked among productive 
laborers, and the fact that at a given time and pina: 
there may be too many common carriers and go- 


betweens does not alter the productive character of 
the legitimate carrying trade. 
In general terms, it may be said no material occa- 
pama of man can be ruled out of the class of pro- 
nctive labor, save where it has no part in increasing 
In any way the usefulness of that which would exlet 
without lt. But the term labor covers much more 
than the material workers. It includes the thinkers, 
The philosopher, the reformer, the religious leader, 
the Inventor, as we have already seen,—any man who 
contributes something to the world of thought,—is a 
roductive laborer. Indeed, the labor of the hands 
a valuable just in proportion as It Is gulded by labor 
of the brain. Thought precedes action, and ls often 
its superior. “AN we are,” says Buddha, is the 
result of what we have thought, it le founded on 
our thoughts, It is made up of oar thought.“ I 
qulte with a modern writer, that all labor 
which is not the 8 of thought sows the seeds 
of poverty. The Idea held by many, that the mate- 
rial workers, the workers in and on merchandise, 
are the only productive laborers, at all events the 
only laborers to be considered in a stady of this 
nestion, would be impossible in a system where any- 
thing like equity prevailed. By the term labor, then, 
we mean that effort which produces anything, either 
In the world of matter or of thought, or adds to the 
Talus or Increases the atility of anything already pro- 


The term wealth is used as indirectly indicating 
houses, lands, pictures, books, etc., and directly the 
medinm of exchange, the dollar, which representa 
the ability to procare these, 

By capital ia meant not brains, which are in a sense 
the writer's capital, nor the ability to do any partica- 
lar thing, which ia in a sense the capital of its pos- 
sessor, but simply accumulated wealth. We have, 
then, three factors ln the problem, —the laborer pro- 
dacing utilities; wealth, that which represents the 
ability to procure the utilities produced; and the cap- 
Itallst who accumulates this wealth, The laborers 
are a very large majority of mankind, and do the 
rea) work of the world. The capitalists are a small 
minority, bat, through certain qaalitles of brain 
power and these not of the higheat, largely control 
the labor and hold the wealth. That some laborera 
secure wealth and that most capitalista labor, la not 
denied; but it is claimed that, as a rule, labor and 
capital are not sufficiently combined in the same per- 
son; that the productive laborers get less and the 
shrewd managers and capitalists more of the world's 
wealth than belongs to them; that whether there la 
wealth enough, and in the development of natural 
resources always likely to be enough, is not the quea- 
tion; that the legitimate Inquiry, and the only legiti- 
mate inquiry, ia the one already suggested, —Why 
this inequitable distribution of wealth, and how can 
an equitable distribution be secured? 

Now if in pursuing this inquiry we seek for a fact 
80 penera as to be well-nigh universal, we shall 
strike at onca the cantre of ogr present Industrial 
order; viz., the wage-system. This system appears 
in the natural progress of ideas wherever men are 
on the high road to civilization. It Is the system 
Into which we are all born, under which we all live, 
It is the channel through which the mass of man- 
kind receive what comes to them of the world's 
wealth. It is at once evident, including sa It does 
all who receive salaries as well as what are com- 
monly termed wages (for whether under one name 
or the other, the principle Involved is precisely the 
eame),—it is at once evident that this system must be 
very fully and directly involved in the present social 
and industrial conditions. That is to say, precisely 
as we hold the monarchical principle responsible 
for certain characteristics of mankind always found 
where it prevails, and the democratic principle re- 
sponsible for certain other characteristics always 
found where it prevails, so we may claim that the in- 
equalities and hardships of our present industrial 
form are the natural result of the Wage — If 
this be so,—and all evolationists may readily perceive 
it,—then it becomes equally evident that a necessary 
step in the direction of equity is the abolition of the 
Wage-system; not today, not to-morrow, not next 
year, not all at once at any time, bat by the slow bat 
sare process of natural growth aud development. 
we dig deep enough, we can follow the roots of this 
system back to the primitive condition of the human 
race. Wage - alavery,—for that is what it is,—wage- 
alavery is an ameliorated form of chattel-slavery. 
Both were barbarous lu their origin. Now that 
one of them bas gone dowa in night, we freely ad- 
mit its barbarity. But what made it barbarous? 
Not alone that it sandered the family and outraged 
woman. These were iss inevitable, though not uui- 
versal, accompaniments, Chattel slavery was barbar- 
ous because it did not allow a man the results of his 
own labor; because it held him sabject to the au- 
thority of another, who was privileged to pocket the 
fruits of bis toil, the person of woman re- 
maine unvlolated, and bad the family relation been 
sacredly preserved, still, with this characteristic, slav- 
ery would have been and was barbarous. It is pre- 
cisely so, only in a milder way, with the wage- 
system. Mr. Sumner said the slave is held simply 
for the use of his master. The essential spirit of 
the wage-system asserts that all labor ia simply for 
the use of capital. 

Mr. Sumner said alavery closes the gates of knowl- 
edge. The wage-system largely deprives its subjects 
of the means for opening them. 

Mr. Sumner said slavery appropriates all the toll of 
its victims. The wage system differs from It only in 
thie, that while slavery cared for'them in an animal 
way merely, aa it would for horses and cows, It (the 
wage-syetem) returns them enough from the proceeds 
of the labor which it has taken to keep them from 
bodily starvation. 

The celebrated remark of Mr. Jefferson Davie, that 


` come ao 


slavery ia but a form of civil government for those 
who are not fit to govern themselves, is quite akin to 
the somewhat prevalent ides that the wage-system 
ias a form of government for labor which as a rule is 
not able to govern itself. Dickens makes Pancks, 
the collector of ren's, etc., In Little Dorrit, express 
the same thought. 2 

„What's a man made for?” says Pancks. That's 
what I ask our weekly tenants, Some of em will 
pull long faces to me, and say, Poor as you see us, 
master, we're always grinding, drudging, toiling èv- 
ery minute we're awake,’ I say to them, What elee 
are yon made for? Itshutathemup. They haven't 
a word to answer. What else are you made for? 
That clinches It.“ 

Does that clinch it, Mr. Pancks? Does that clinch 
It, men and women who have brains to think and 
bearta to feel? Does it never occur to you, that 
these grinding, dradging tollers, just as much as you 
and I, are made to think, to love, to grow? 

Mill saya in his Political Economy, In considering 
the remedies for low wages: “If the balk of the hu- 
man race are always to remain as at present, slaves 
to toll in which they have no Interest, and therefore 
Feel no interest; dradging from early morn till late at 
night for bare necessaries, and with all the intellect- 
ual and moral deficiencies which that implies; with- 
ont resources either in mind or feelings; untaught, 
for they cannot be better taught than fed; selfish, for 
all their thoughts are required for themselves; with- 
out Interests or sentiments as citizens and membera 
of society, and with a sense of injustice 1 in 
their: minds, equally for what they have not and for 
what others have,—I know not what there Is which 
should make a person with any capacity of reason 
concern himself about the destinies of the human 
race. It was written wisely long ago:— 

“Whatever day 

Makes man a slave takes half his worth away’; 
and it ta just as true of mental and moral as of phys- 
ical slavery. To make mental and moral progress 
Impossible for all but the exceptionally strong and 
gifted, is to create mental and moral slavery, and so 
to take away from man half his real worth. The 
wage-system does that. It makes man slave to 
the necessity of using all his mpa in secaring a 
bare eubslstence for his gy e ls compelled to 
spend all his strength, not in living, but in obtaining 
the means to live; and when the Pancks of this 
world say that ls the chief end of man, and just 
what he is made for, they proclaim the worst kind 
of materialiam and infidelity apon which the san 
shines, The truth le, we are fiving to-day under an 
aristocratic organization of society. America has 
been evolved out of, and has thrown off as the but - 
torfly the grub, the tyranny of kings and priesta. 
She finds herself now In the next stage of progress 
subject no longer to an aristocracy of blood or of 
religion, but of wealth. The form of society under 
which we live at this hour le practically an aristoc- 
racy of wealth. s 

erbert Spencer, with his keen perception, soos 
ihat when he says lu his chapter on “The Morals of 

rade” :— 

“The at inciter of trading malpractice is in- 
tense desire for wealth, and thia desire results from 
the indiscriminate respect paid to wealth.“ 

Col. Higginson has been so Impressed with this 
idea, that he has prepared s lecture upon It, in which 
he malntalns that we are living under an Arlstoc- 
Tacy of the Dollar.“ No Individual ls to ba N or 
condemned for the position in which he finds hlm- 
self under thie aristocracy. I am simply trying to 
atate the fact, and to show its place in the evolution 
of the Ides of liberty. There was a time in the 
progress of the world when chattel-slavery was 
the natural outgrowth of the barbarism of the past; 
and it came, did lts work, and has passed on. It 
was, a8 Mr. Sumner said, barbarous in its origin and 
barbarous In its law; and the enlightened conacienca, 
not the aword, which was the final instrament em- 
ployed, not military necessity, which was simply the 
opportunity, but the enlightened consclence of a 
purer civilization, finally threw lt off. But no 
sooner was the chattel-slayery of black labor abol- 
{shed than we were brought face to face with the 
wage-slavery of all labor,—the next fact in the line of 
progress. e have been evolved out of the barbar- 
isma and slavery of the past into the wage-system; 
but jast so surely as the process of evolution ls to 
continue (and to doubt ita continuance la to doubt 
the continued existence of the unlverse),—jast so 
surely as thla process le to continue, we shall in time 
be evolved out of the wage-system and into some- 
thing higher and better than Itself, What that some- 
thing shall be, is, to my mind, Indirectly Indicated 
De o aulmating principle In all forms of slavery. 

ether under crael emperors or petty tribal chief- 
tains, whether under kings or parliaments, whether 
under chattel-slavery or wage-slavery, this priuciple 
has been that of competition,—look out for No. One, 
and let the devil take the hindmost. Where there 
has been power enough lodged in one man, he has 
become a despot; in one class of mea, they have be- 
Sieden. From Caligula to the last 

Southern slaveholder in America, the principle at 
bottom gove the conditions which they could 
not create and did not understand was that of tak- 
ing advantage of one's neighbor by reason of supe- 
rior muscle or superior braln power. This same 
competitive principle is In full force, though leas 
obnorious in form, in the wage-system, Under the 
old barbariams, there was a constant confilct of In- 
terests resulting in war and bloodshed. Under the 
wage · system, there js, in a milder degree, this same 
conflict still. That is to say, there ls au entire lack 
of that identity of interest which la the first pre- 
requisite of the highest success In all combined ef- 
fort. As has been sald? the interest of the laborer 
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under this system is to get the | t possible 
amount of pay for the emallest possible amount of 
work. The interest of the employer la to get the 
dle amount of work for the smallest 

ble amount of pay. This resulta as Inevitabl 

confilct as the older system of chattel-slavery did, 
remdered of course far less gross on both sides by 
the advances which have been made in civilization 
and democratic government. 

Mr. Milt has plainly seen this diffleulty, and has 
hinted at the remedy. To feel an Interest In the 
wealth it produces, la must have an Interest. In 
other worde, the individual must know that his fn- 
come will be in just proportion to the amount of la- 
bor he invests, or, still otherwise stated, the system 
which fixes his wages by an arbitrary standard must 
be replaced by one that will make him a sharer in the 
profits. Competition, a great unseemly scramble in 
which each man crowds every other in order that he 
may come out ahead in the race, must give way to 
coöperation, the highest exhibition of human brother 
hood, in which the interests of all are seen to be the 
interests of each, and the Interests of each are seen 
to be the interests of all. Now do not turn upon me 
and say this ls & dreamy impossibility; yon cannot 
abolish the one system, still lese can you introduce 
the other. I know that no one can make the change 
to-day; but I am talking for the future, tothe end that 

I may do my little part, and urge others to do theira, 
in helping to shape lt. What I claim la this: that, 
time being given, the system of competition le to be 
8 transformed into the system of codpera- 

on. 


Now by codperation I do not mean simply combi- 
nation. A strike je a combination of laborera agalust 
capitalists, So far as there is any conflict, trades-nn- 
lons are combinations of laborers agalnet capitallats. 
Both will ba more or less zp roved or condemned ac- 
cording to the features udividual cases as they 
arise, But they are all combinations of labor only. 
So are codperative stores, which, while they have a 
certain educational value, as do all experiments in 
partial coöperation, result simply, at thelr best, in 
saving a certain per cent. of wages received, but not 
in securing a larger share of profita earned. They 
deal with the question, What shall be done with weal 
after itis distributed? but we are seeking for a juster 
method of distribution. What we n in industry 
is exactly what we claim to have in government. 
Our ideal republican or democratic form, if you 
choose so to call it, ia the codperative form. If it Is 
auperior to the older inonarchical forms, It is because 
of the codperative principle which underlies it. Our 
citizens codperate in making the laws and in execut- 
ing them. at is the Ideal, and, to a limited extent, 
the practice with us politically. And now, proclecly 
as In politics, substituting for the religion of enmity 
the religion of amity gives us a government of the 
people, for the people, by the people, instead of 
Brace of tyrants and serfa; so in industry, aubstitut- 
ing for the religion of enmity the religion of amity 
will give us codperation, Instead of the wage-aystem, 
In both cases, we supersede a diversity of interests re- 
sulting In conflict with an Identity of Interests result- 
lug in the harmonizing of mankind into a perfect 
whole. That is cod; tion, and it has been more or 
lees the dream of all great souls. The noblest efforts 
of the human mind and the warmest yearnings of the 
human heart have been enllated in a constant at- 
tempt to reconcile mankind to justice and liberty. 
Plato’s Republic, Moore's Utopia, the various forms 
of socialism and communism advocated by Fourier, 
St. Simon, and Owen, were all odd in thla direc- 
tion. To Charles Fourier and Robert Owan, regarded 
as philosophers or scientista or seers, the world owes 
no small debt, No thoughtful person can study their 
theorles, or the actual experiments of the practical 
organizers who have more or less implicitly followed 
them, without as that In some respects they 
have come nearer the ideal standard than our general 
society has yet done. Whether founded on an Indus- 
trial is of agriculture, as most of the American 
organizations have been, or chiefiy on one of manu- 
factures, as le the case at Oneida; whether maintain- 
ing the individual family intact, with ita own sepa- 
rate household, as is done by the Icarlans, Eben- 
Ezers, Zoarites, Aurora and Bethel societies, living 
lives of celibacy as do the Shakers and Rapplsts, or 
advocating somewhat of promiscaonun relations as do 
the Perfectionista of Onelda and Wallingford, it Se 
certain that many of the evile which characterize 

neral societal life are unknown In these communl- 

es. Why some communities have lived so long and 
flourishingly while others have enjoyed but a short 
and uneventfal life, is an Interesting question upon 
which all are not agreed; but the successful experl- 
ments furnish a valuable contribution to the history 
of codperative efforts. In this country these are the 
Shakers, established In the Eastern States in 1794 
and in the West about 1808; the Rapplsts, established 
in 1805; the Zoarltes in 1817; the Eben-Ezers in 1844; 
the Oneida Perfectionists in 1848; the Icarians in 
1849; and the Aurora Commune in 1852, In 1874 
these communities numbered about five thousand 
ons and owned over one hundred and flfty 
s ousand acres of land, scattered through thirteen 
tates. 

Great, however, as la the respect justly due these 
pioneers, I can but think the foundation of isolated 
communities proceeds upon a misconception of the 
nature of all true growth. I mean, in so far as these 
communities are regarded as a solution of the labor 
problem. It is my belief that no individual, and cer- 

y no class of individuals, can rise much above 
the average height of the mass of mankind, So 
closely are human interests interwoven, so much le 
esch man the product of causes which he cannot dis- 
entangle from the universal web even if he can disen- 

e himself, that in my judgment no Isolated ex- 
periment can ever be permanently successful until 


the great majority of the outside world also are ready 
or nearly ready for succeasfo!l coöperation, In other 
words, I doubt If five thousand people can abolish the 
wage-system and adopt coöperation by withdrawing 
from the world; for the very necessity for their with- 
drawing in order to do so shows that the time has 
not come when In the natural order of progress the 
thing can be successfully done. Good principles 
must be applied in the world, not out of it, and soci- 
ety must grow from one condition to another as 
everything In Nature grows. We can see this plainly 
in the matter of government. Even if our republl- 
can experiment were an unqualified success, we 
should hardly recommend Turkey to adopt it; and 
why? Because Turkey cannot put on republicanism 
asa man puts on a coat; she must grow Into it, as 
the child grows Into the man. And while there may 
be value in the example which America sets, It Is evi- 
dent that the real work for Turkey must be done in 
Turkey. Precisely so in the adoption of a republican 
or codperative system of industry. We cannot put it 
2 We must grow into it, remembering always 
t— 
Thoe eternal step of Pro a boats 


To that proat anthem, o and slow, 
Wohioh God repeats!" 2 

In the meantime, let us study the differences be- 
tween the two systeme and the laws by which the one 
may gradually melt into the other. Our present sys- 
tem, of each man for himeelf, creates . a 
governing and a subject class, Èoöperstlon abolishes 

e two as distinct an nizing elements, and unites 
them in harmonious seeking of a common end, One 
ia a system under which, for the sake of the few, the 
majority of men are subordinated to things; the 
other Is a system under which, for the sake of all, 
things are subordinated to men, Under the first, the 
sovereignty of the individual le Impossible, because 
one man Is sovereign over another; under the second 
It is the Jaw, because no man le master and no man 
slave. We now give books, pictures, travels, to the 
favored few: codperation would give them to all. 
We now give houses, lands, and even what are called 
the necessities of life, to a minority: codperation 
would give them to all. We now In our foolish and 
extravagant system of a kitchen and wash room to 
every house make woman a drudge: codperation, 
establishing laundries and kitchens on a basis of 
science, where one fire shall boil the clothes for sev- 
eral families, and one oven cook their dinners, will 
summon her to a larger freedom. It was the sublime 
dream of Fourier that industry should be attractive, 
No one need be told that under our present system It 
le often repulsive in the extreme. Codperation can 
alone change Its character, and cause it to be sought 
instead of shanned. 

It is all to be a growth, however,—slow, natural, 
sure. As our industrial system has been evolved ont 
of the past, so will this ideal of coöperation be 
evolved out of our Industrial system. Then Identity, 
2 dlverelty of interest and Jinking mankind 
more closely ln one common humanity, at once mutu- 
ally dependent and yet matually free,— 


“Distribution shall undo excess, 
And aach man have enough,” 


My time is more than up, friends, and I have only 
opened the question. It extends into the distant 
future, it spreads far and wide,—a gigantic blem 
to be investigated and solved, I bring it to you be- 
cause you are organized for the study and promotion 
of universal justice and love. What It needs, what 
it mast have, le thought. The conscience of the 
pation must be summoned to this eminently psace- 
ful work. There are elements involved, which, in 
place, can make this earth a scene of beauty and 
— out of place, may some day make it a field of 

avoc and war. Draw them into line, adjust them, 
= them justice. That is the way in which safety 

d happiness may be assured, and there is no other. 
I want to see thoughtful men and women, of all 
classes and conditions, coming together in the spirit 
of brotherly love, throwing aside all an nistic 
feelings, and investigating, freely and ingly, 
thls whole matter. Nothing prevents that — 
bat the hard things which some capitalists 
laborers have thought and said of oach other. 
T ling undar foot all such elementa of dissen- 
sion, appeal to every thoughtful employer to put 
Cb 

olle spirit the I ap to 
every thoughtful employé to remember that his em- 
ployer is, like himself, a result of the system; and I 
appeal to both, eailing in the same boat as they most 
certainly are, to study and from each otber’s 
stand- t the causes which have made the system 
what it is, and the principles which will make it 
Et ra e 

ng o apirit o 4 ella, orley, 
across the sea, would be more fundamental than any- 
thing yet attempted, and would have a most vital 
influence for good upon all concerned. I know there 
are here' and there capitalists with t souls who 
are ready for it; I know there are here and there 
laborers who are ready for it; and when the two 
classes alt down side by side to seek and find the 
truth and stand by it come what will, you may 
abolish the churches in your midst, every one of 
them; for the spirit of a religion as broad as buman- 
ity will have taken possession of the human heart. 


Bisnop Haven wants Christlanity adopted ss an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States, 
a cross put on the flag, and clergymen prominent at 
the Inauguratlon of a President. They have these 
og rd In most of the “effete despotlsms“ of Europe, 
but it is questionable whether they are any bettar for 
It. What kind of Christianity would Bishop Haven 
have put in, In order to keep peace among differ- 
ent stripes 7 — Boston Herald. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SOIBNOR. 


The twenty-sighth meeting of the American Asso- 
2 for the — — Eas Scienca w be held 
at Saratoga, commen on Wednesday, Angust N. 
The head-qaarters of the Association will be at the 
United States Hotel; the general sessions will all be 
held at the Town Hall The meeting will occupy 
about a week, which will be devoted to the usual ad- 
dresses of the president and the two vice-presidents, 
and the reading of papers on different acientific sub- 
jects before the several sections of the mesting to 
which they are appropriate. i 

The meetings of the Association are a mattar of 
great Interest each year to ita large membership, and 
are perhaps entitled to more general public sympathy 
than they have yet received. In the several cities of 
the Union where the Association has hitherto held ite 
meetings, it has been most hospitably entartalned; 
and this was notably the cass Buffalo, in 1876, 
where the presence of Prof. Huxley and a numerous 
body of eminent foreign men of science, who had 
come to the United Stat-s to attend the Philadelphia 
Centennial, stimulated the enthusiasm of the citizens. 
But the Association Is entitled to a serious hold upen 
the regard of the people generally, and it will be ita 
own fault, 8 if it fails to make a strong impres- 
alon upon the community at each annual session. It 
numbers among its members the most eminent men 
of science in erica, a falr representation of the 
younger students, besides a number of persons from 
all professions, swelling ita membership at the pres- 
ent time to nearly one thonsand, In its organization 
and plan of meeting, the American Association re- 
sembles the British and French associations in spirit, 
if not always in detail. It fe divided into two ss 
tlons, A B: the first devoted to mathematics, as- 
tronomy, physics, chemistry, and mineralogy; the 
second to geology, zodlogy, botany, and anthropology. 

The meetings are, of course, devoted more or lees 
to the reading of papers on apecial subjects; and to 
encourage all who take an Interest in ectemtific studies, 
the examining committees have always bean generous 
In their judgment, As the result of each „å 
handsome volume is issued, which owea its excellent 
hical appearance and arrangement ol matter 
ong-continued labors of the permanent Bee- 
retary; Prof. F. W. Putnam, of Cambridge. The 
finances of the Association are satisfactory, but have 
been crippled In the past by the attempt to publish 
too large an annual volume. The papers, which un- 
dergo s second sifting before printing, are all worthy 


of isene by the Aasociation, and them, Indeed, 
are some of the most noteworth tions to our 
knowledge, both In physica and biology. But some 

ted by the Association would hare better 


found their medium of publication in the proceedings 
of local scientific bodies, or in apecial serials devoted 
to their subjects. Of late, while the papers haves 
been read before the Association, they have more 
often been so disposed of, while some authom have 
— somewhat needlessly occupled space in the Pro- 


inga. 

The general alms of the Association would be 
Pan urthered If a plan of evening lectures could 
entered upon, at which the pablic could freely at- 
tend during each session. The popniariration of 
knowledge would in this way be aasisted and the As- 
sociation benefited, both In reputation and im mem- 
bership, by identifying itself more boldly than it has 
et done with the cause of popular Instruction. 
me attempts were made in this direction both at 
Nashville, in „and at St. Loula, in 1878; but no 
definite action has resulted. We may hope that 
something may be effected in this direction at Sars- 

a, 


mething of the general spirit of the Association 
may be gathered from the subjects on which it has 
thought best to appoint special committses, In order 
to further Ita viewa upon them in the community. 
Bosides rg mo of more local interest, such as a new 
survey of Falls, which might be left to Cam 
ada and the alature of our own State to arrange 
about, the Association has a permanent committes 
upon weights, measures, and coinage; another to me- 
morialize Congress in relation to meteorological re- 
searches; another on the relation of science to the 
industria! arta; and another on the introduction of 
aclence Into the public schools. All theses subjects 
are matters of national Lm ce and public inter 
eat. That on the relation of science to the industrial 
arts, of which Prof. Thurston, of the Stevens Insu- 
tute, is the accomplished chairman, has a most inter- 
esting matter to handle. Ita purposes are sat forth 
in a letter from Mr. O. Chanute, of New York, and 
which was read at the St. Lonis meeting. 

The committee proposes the issuance of a circular 
inviting communications from leading manufacturers, 
heads of public works, managers of mines, engineers, 
agriculturists, or business men, the sc- 
entific problems or questions which may have arisen 
in the pursuit of their avocations, and suggestions as 
to the subjects or points . which they may think 
there exlats a lack of scientific elucidation. Upon the 
resulta of this circular, the committee propose to pub- 
lish annually a list of such points pa subjects, and 
invite papers upon them from members of the Asso- 
clation. Further, the committee to induce 
subscriptions by which prizes may be offered for the 
best papers on the subjects so selected, J 

The committee on the Introduction of aclence into 
the ep Schools certainly yields to none established 
by the Association in Interest at this time. Under 
our present system, education le changing and becom- 
Ing more practloal in Ita afecta with every day. The 
old idea of education seems to have been that certain 
things ought to be learned; and we hear, accordingly 
that everybody shoald know bow to read, write, and 
cipher, The new idea seems rather to start with the 
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pupll, and ask what a given brain and 1 power 
or capacity should be taught in order to develop to the 
best advan both ‘to. the individusl and to the so- 
clety to which it, belongs. It is owing to this newer 
way of looking at the educational problem that we 
find exact knowledge or acience coming to be pre- 
ferred to ancient languages, for lustauce, or, gener 
ally, to metaphysics, At the present time, itis need- 
ful to insist upon the value of science in general 
culture. Nothing else leads to firmer and yet less 
prejadiced thoughts, while the niaterial and moral 
advancement of the nation must always ultimately 
depend upon the exactitude of its information, 

committes of the Association on the teaching of 
selenee has a work before it of which we trust it will 
not be neglectful. In his vice-presidential address at 
St. Louis, Prof. Aug. R. Grote, who was chiefly in- 
siramental lu the formation of the committee, says: 
„The demand has come up from teachers throughout 
the country, that they should be better informed as to 
the manner in which the sciences may be introduced 
into the schools, and the matter to be taught. It is 
the duty of this Association to furnish the informa- 
tion. If we have not sympathized with this inquiry 
in the past, let us assist it In the future. It is quite 
evident that the sooner this Association commits 
itself, as a matter of principle, to the furtherance of 
science among the people, the more following it will 
have and the ter influence. Aud if it does not, 
it will fall Ind Its peculiar duty and ont of the 
line of advance in human thought. This Association 
must be prepared to demand more time for scientific 
studies from the public school authorities, and it must 
show to every one that education is a matter which 
not only falls properly under its Mon pa op bat which 
it is also prepared to take hold of, Thia Association 
should no longer delay to bring all its forces to bear 
— — the question of science as applied to education. 

ile it does not do so, It will always seem to shirk a 
daty and ignore one chief end of its existence.” 

e may informally point oat at the present time 
some of the directions for improvement in our com- 
mon-school system: 

First.—The establishment of primary schools for 
children between five and nine years of age, where no 
books are to be used, and object-teaching is to be re- 
lied on for instruction in the several branches. The 
hours for tultlon to be less than is now the practice 
in teaching children between these ages. 

Second.—The introduction of physical, natural, 
and social sclence in the common schools, while the 
present teaching of grammar, poograph, , and decla- 
mation may be curtailed, and, in part, discontinued, 
The outlines of mechanics and industrial arts re- 
ceived in the public schools will assist the pupils in 
their after-lives, 

Third.—The establishment of a higher grade of 
schools, in which an outline, at least, of the univer- 
sity course be pursued. The tuition to be by demon- 
strative lectures, and de; to be conferred which 
will carry weight in professional and governmental. 
examinations. 

Fourth.—The entirely secular administration of the 
schools, aud the teaching of morality without being 
associated with any system of theology. This reform 
we seem to clearly owe to the spirit of our republican 
government aud to u national sense of justice. 

The time is at hand when our public-school system 
must be extended in its practice, or fall of its legiti- 
mate results. The people not only demand better, 
fuller, and more practically useful tuition, but from 
an outside point of view, It is evident that we need, 
as a nation, that liberal thought which only comes 
from a rounded knowledge, If the Association can 
assist this development through its permanent com- 
mittee on the introduction of science into the schools, 
it will earn the gratitude of all thinking people in the 
community. 

At its St. Louis meeting last year, the American 
Aasoclation elected a limited number of fellows, 
choosing among its members Mr. Thomas A. Edison, 
of Menlo Park, N. J., and of world-wide fame ss an 
inventor, for that honor. Its president for the Sara- 
toga meeting is Prof, Geo, A. Barker, of Philadelphia, 
whose reputation as a physicist and chemist Is already 
extended. The Saratoga meeting will listen to an 
address from its retiring President, Prof. O. C. Marsh, 
of Yale College, which will be heard with interest, in 
addition to addresses from the two Vice-l’residents of 
the meeting, Prof. Langley, of Alleghany, and Major 
J. W. Powell, of Washington. The papers to be pre- 
sented bid fair to be of more than average interest in 
many departments, and the most noteworthy will be 
reported.—Scientific American. 

— — 
‘THE FRENCH REPUBLIC AND THE 

l JESUITS. 


POPULAR EDUCATION AND FREE INATITUTIONS IN TUE 
UNITED STATES EXPOSED TO NEW PERILS. 


The action of the French Chamber of Deputies, 
on ney 9, in passing, by a vote of three hundred 
and fifty-two to oue hundred and fifty-nine, the 
Ferry Educational Bil, affords an important indi- 
cation of the drift of European sentiment iu regard 
to the baneful influence of Jesuitical control over 
educational institutions. It also foreshadows an in- 
crease of the ferocity of the Catholic attack upon the 
public-echool system of the United States, inasmuch 
as large proportion of the Jesuits expelled from 
France will inevitably emigrate to this country, and 
thus strengthen the ranks of the powerful body of 
insidious agitstors who are already making tremen- 
dous efforts to drive Catholic children into parochial 
schools, and thus to at once provide influential posi- 
tlone for Jesuit priests and teachers, and to greatly 
extend the intellectual domain in which hoatility to 
free inatitations can be skilfully and systematically 
inculcated, 

To understand the motives that incited the passage 
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of the Ferry Bill, it should be remembered that it fa 
levelled chiefly against the Jesufts, and that the 
government has determined to compel them to cease 
with the ed system of France, 
because it believes the power they acquire over the 
minds and consciences of their pupils is habitually 
and persistently used for the purposé of destroying 
the French Republic. ° 

In one of M. Ferry’s late apeeches he said; Noth- 
ing in the bill prevents any religious body, excep 
of course, the Jesuits, from bringing its statutes an 
asking to be recognized’; and lu urging their exclu: 
sion’ from positions in which they could train the 
intellects of a considerable proportion of the children 
of influential Frenchmen, he contended that as the 
Jesuits had been successfally driven from every Eu- 
ropéan country except R and Prussia; and even 
banished temporarily from the Papal dominions on 
account of their insidious and dangerous interfer- 
ence with public affairs, their open and systematic 
hostility to existing French institutions could not 
safely be left unchecked. 

An English journaty iu criticising the Ferry Bill, 
says introduction can only be explained on the 
theory that either the Republicans must ailénce 
the Charch or the Church will destroy the Republic; 
and the majority voting in favor of this meas- 
ure in the French Chamber of Depaties is doubtless 
2 to a profound conviction N in addi- 

on to participation in incessant angerous 
in es set on foot for the par of restori 
Bourbonism in Imperialism, the Jesuits and afili- 
ated orders are constantly teaching their pupils to 
hate the Republic, to disparage progress, and to 
favor such a reaction as would again place the gov- 
erning power of the civilized world mainly in the 
Tai pee Ar Ae bythe Š 

ë measures ado è powers that 
control Roman Catholic —.— are varied with 
the condition and reqairements of different localities, 
and the exact things and particular methods of oper- 
ation which have excited so much alarm and indig- 
nation among the Republicans of France may not 
therefore’ be 3 daplicated in the United States. 
Bat the en in all countries are avowedly 
identical, and the American people may, therefore, 
see in the events connected with the agitation in 
France, the convulsion in Belgiam, and Bismarck’s 
energetic efforts to release German schools from 
insidious sectariau control, a reflection of home 
8 increasing in maguitude.— Philadelphia 


Hardly had the ink been dry on my pa in 
last Progress referring to the assault of the Catholic 
priests of Belglum upon the magnificent communal 
school-system of that kingdom, before the news is 
tlashed over the wires that Klug Leopold II. has been 
threatened with death if he ratifies the bill recently 
passed by the Belgian Parliament depriving the 
roe clergy of the control of elementary educa- 

on. 

And in another column is a careful condensation 
of the late letter of the Bishop of Toronto, Canada, 
announcing the doctrine that the Catholic religion 
must be taught in public schools. I commend the 
conrage and candor with which this declaration is 
made, and it gives me great pleasure to add that 
the eminent Archbishop Wood, of this diocese, has 
caused the pastora] letter of the Bishop of Toronto 
to be published in the organ of the Catholic popula- 
tion in Philadelphia. 

On such a question, affecting the very life of 
American liberty and modern civilization, there 
must, of necessity, be strong feelings on both sides, 
and thére can be no question as to motives, when 
the Catholle Church advances to the assault on popu» 
lar education and boldly delivers the first blow. II 
the American people do not resist and crush this 
dangerous audacity, they have lost all sense of their 
own right and of their imperative duties to thelr 
country.— Philadelphia Progress, July 12. 


— ̃ —ñ—•—— 
SUNDAY LAW IN NORWICH, CONN. 


The people of Norwich, Conn., ate being stirred 
up a little by the Snuday-law reformers, e give 
below some newspaper items which have recently 
appeared upon the subject. The following were re- 
cent telegraphic despatches :— 

Nonwiou, Conn, Aug. 4. 

The officers of Watch Hill Steamboat Company 
have been notified by City Attorney Ripley that the 
Sunday law will be enforcad. And notice has also 
been given that all who ize them on that day 
will be prosecated. T. step has been taken on 
account of complaints made by several clergymen, 
If the reformers are successful in their raid on the 
boat, others will step in and make complaints against 
the horse-cars, omnibuses, livéry stables, railroads, 
etc, and it would not be strange if a complaint was 
made against housewives for attendi to their 
domestic duties, for one of those same laws says: 
“The cooking of bread, ples, cakes, and other edibles 
on Sunday shall be punished by fue.“ One thing 
is certain: the steamer will make her regular trip 
next Sunday. 

Stull Later. 
DON’T CARE FOR SUNDAY LAWS, 
Norwics, Cono., Aug. 10. 

The steamer Ella made her usual fortnightly trip to 
Watch Hill aud back to-day. The boat recently was 
notified of prosecu ion under the State Sunday-law in 
case she made any more Sunday trips. No arrests. 
The statute allows complaints’ to be Aled within a 
month after thë offense, 

Editorial Comments. 

Connecticut's blue lawa are revived to stop the 
Sunday excarsions of the boats belonging to the 
Norwich, New London & Watch Hill Steamboat 


1879. 


Company. Pastors of l aaber churches “having 
entered & formal complalot against the excursions, 
the city attorney has had to serve anotice upon the 
company that he will be compelled to prosecute 
them and the Sanday excursionists, if the Sabbath 
excursions are continued. The penalty to which 
passengers are liable is $4 each. In Connecticut, 
under the still existing bias laws, à person has no 
right to walk out on Sunday other than to church, 
no t to drive a team, and three persons assembled 
on the street in secular conversation are liable to 
arrest.— Boston Herald. ‘ 


HAMELIZ o Sr. Perekspure reports s note: 
worthy instance of Jewish agricalture in Poland. In 
the year 1835 a wealthy Israelite of Warsaw con- 
ceived the idea of proving to the enemies of his 

le, that all their accusations of Jewish laziness 
— incapability to work were false. The name of 
as aa <9 Bolish Posner, He iee Mare 
ewish colonies on the large estates w pos- 
sessed in the settlements of Ki „ Dzikowiez, 
and Kodlobowka, granting to every Jewish settler 
sufficient land to work and s sum of money to 9 
chase the necessary agricaltaral implements, cattlo, 
poultry, etc. He made conditions with the colonlota, 
that they should e in no other pursuit while on 
his settlements, that they should work under the 
instructions r .* Polish — ano —— 
had engaged for urpose. Twen e 
settlers went to the three settlements, In s term 
of four or five years they have become such experts, 
that the assistance of the Polish su; 
found unnecessary. Later still, 
bora came to ask their advice and assistance, 
withstanding their land is inferior in quality to that 
of their néighbors, by their skill and assiduous work 
they succeeded lu raising better crops. The number 
of Jewish colonists in those settlements amounts at 
the present time to five hundred. “They have their 
public and educational institutions; they fill large 
orders of produce to the r eitles, and of 
timber to the railroads which are built in surroand- 
ing districts, As a community they stand in great 


respect for their industry aud thrift.—Jewish Ad- 
vance, 


Hoeirg. 


or Tux xb. 
IN MEMORIAM. 
EF. 
Forswoaring outer * 


For Inner Light, 
Soul-secreta revenliog 
By love's insight; 


Old friends now missing 
World-service of yore, 
Pass on, nor salate him 
Nor enter his door, 


True hearts forgiving 
For each and all, 

His loneliness loveth 
Tuelt names to recall. 


Ob-toiling iverfally— 
Servant of Truth! 
Years oreepiag o'er him 
Steal not his youth. 


Now lovers surrouml him, 
But turn not his head; 
Porsuateth all comers: 
Ae from tha dead ! 


“Lifa is the living 
While iny Nawi day, 
te free of celf-seahing 
a children at play. 


w dake, then, to Truth 
All-cheering and strong! 

No power n dathroné gow, 
Nor make ite right wrong. 


“(A providence deeper 
Than man's fragile wit 
Doth trot O thy Meng, 
The mark always hit. 


Mie benediotion, 

*THINE OWN HEART uur, 
The god of the acul-world 
Sends for hts need,” 

* * * * » * 
The change coming quickly 
He enters no gloom; 

In the abode All-biessed, 
Hearts crying, Room!“ 


8. H. M. 
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THE INDEX accepta every result of science and sound 
learning, without AM a. harmonize it with the Bible. 
recognizes no anth: — Enea nial wage It 
om, Progresa Equal Rig 


‘The transition from Obristianity to Free Religion 
which oh the oivilized world is now passing, but which it 
Uttle understands, ia even more momentous in itself an 
In its consequences than the great transition of the Roman 
Empire from Paganism to Christianity. THE INDEX aims 
to make the character of this vast change intelligible in at 


least its 1 features, and offers an * 
dlecusslons on subject which find no „Ring pia place 
other papers. 

N. B.—No contributor to TEE TED or other- 
wise, la responsible for an pnhlisbed in ita ‘columns 
except for his or her own in atv ann statements. Editorial 
contributions will im every case be by the 


game or initials af the writer, 


TO VOLUNTARY CONTEIBUTORS.—nly Short Arti- 
oles desired. Unused Manuscripts not returned. 
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Nn, Grozon Jacon a Davin H. 


BS. ELILABETS CADY STANTON, J. L. STODDARD, 
—.— Wenz, C. D. B. Minis, W. D, 28 BENJ. 
F. UNDERWOOD, ALBERTY Paane KELEY, JANES E. 


Seven Ethical Laws of Rationalism, 


Rationalism is recognition of the natural so an 
OF REASON in all matters of belief mee 3 dae 4 


pal posed to the d “Kuan individua — 
e moral lrresponsfblt Nel and to the 


— piia moral tyranny, abso- 
Iutiam of A aes sone Bue: bat it recognizes at the rame 
g Individ: 2 hia Individual 

Sovereignty in its Social Con- 

erns, reconciled and united the Univensat BOVEB- 
BIGETY op Reason. It is the indissoluble synthesis of 


liberty and law, the necesn condition of progres and 
order. It lles at the 1 ation of Py seer alt Ae 
— — as Individual Q 


2 Town Enda, O Ends County Government 
— Siate Government for State Ends, Notional 
‘ational Ende. It 9 lier at the founde- 
tion of . civilization, Fres Rell ta It ae nas 
paai 5 ethical Jaws—thres of Individuality, 
three of Society, and one of Ultimate Jurisdiction. 


I. Law ef Individual Bational Existence. 


mature rational being has the right and duty to 
govern himself by bis own reason in all his individual con- 
Borns. Thie is © princip ciple of paraoa A 
“private judgment,“ or individual 


II. Lew ef Individual Set- Defenee. 


Every ratioual being has the right to defend himself 
against all encroachments upon bia dividual —— 2 
ment. This is the right of resistance to aggressio 


III. Law of Individual Neon-Aggression. 


Eray rational being bas the duty to refrain from en- 
ng opon the ind * ual selt- govreramest of others, 
e principle limiting 

“private judgment.” 


IV. Law ef Secial Rational Existence. 


Sootety (or the community of ye rational beings) has the 

vigne and duty to govern {tself by its common reason in 

its common concerns, This is principle of republi- 
car self-government, or social reason. 


V. Lew of Secial Self-Defeace. 


Society han the right to defend itself 
croechmenta upon Ita a cial . 
right of 88 as against nts and of self-protes- 
tion as ht of holding aggressors 
responsible to epe — 


VI. Law ef Secial New-Aggresion. 


ety has the duty to maintain the three laws of indi- 
ip full [ pas | to refrain from violating them. 
principle Ilm iting social reason. 


VII. Law of Ultimate Jurisdiction. 


1, The ite thas pcp of the individual is the final 
* In ual concerns. 

The “social reason” of A fs the final appeal in 
all ita general concerns, and also in cases of ultimate dis- 
bis ag ory between individuals. 

The “social reason” of soci resented in éach 
rk oseo * the Consensus the tent in that 
Clase of cason: iz., by the concurrent verdict of all who 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


About the middle of June I shall be obliged to 
sail for the Azores, In order to accompany an Invalid 
member of my family, and shal) probably be abeent 
thres months. During that time my friend, Mr. 
David H. Olark, will edit Tae Impex. All literary 
communications should be addressed to him, and all 
buelnese letters to Mr. H. P. Hyde, at this offics. 
Letters addressed to me personally must remain un- 
opened till my return, Attention to these directions 
will save annoyance to correspondents. 


F. E. ABBOT, 
June 3, 1879. 


ANNUAL BEPORT OF THE FREE BELIG- 
IOUS ASSOCIATION. 

The Report of the Proceedings of the late Annual 
Meeting of the Free Religious Association, printed 
in pamphlet form, ls now ready. It contains the 
essay by Jobn W. Chadwick (with an abstract af 
the speeches thereon by Messrs, Savage, Tiffany, 
and Potter) on Theological and Rational Ethica" ; 
the address by the new President of the Associa- 
tion, Fellix Adler, on The Practical Needs of Free 
Religion,” and briefer addresses on the same topic 
by F. E. Abbot, F. A. Hinckley, and C. D. B. Mills; 
together with the Reporta of the Executive Commit- 
tee and Treasurer. and other proceedings of the busi- 
ness meeting. Price, thirty cents; packages of five 
or more, twenty cents each, To be obtained at the 
office of the Free Religious Association, 231 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston; aleo at A. Williams & Co.'s book- 
store. Wu. J. POTTER, Sec. 


LOCAL BATIONALISTIC SOCIETIES. 


The value of ideas and principles ls chieflydn pro- 
portion to their adaptation to the practical ende of 
existence, This is the ultimate criterion by which 
those of rationalism are destined to ba tried. They 
must prove thelr superiority in this particular, if they 
are to stand and trlumph. The Church has hitherto 
assumed to be the school of virtue, the regulator of 
society, to embrace within its ample administration 
provisions for all the spiritual Interests of man. But 
rationalism js the demonstration of the inadequacy 
and failure of these claims. Ie It prepared to present 
something better to the world? That is the great 
question now before it. The Church and the life of 
to day, wo have seen, are out of joint. The bond of 
unity which once held them together le broken. 
Mankind are continually drifting beyond church 
lines, They are turning their back upon it more and 
more. The beat Intelligence and thought of tha 
age has, practically at least, renounced Its doctrines. 
Ito strength la mainly in the inherited superstition 
and ignorance of less enlightened times, and the un- 
critical and unthoughtful minds and superficial char- 
acter whieh still prevail even in the higher classes of 
society. I 

The aspiring heart and emancipated Intellect of 
the time look to rationalism with the earnest inter- 
togation, What have you to offer to take the place of 
the things we are discarding,—to answer more effectu- 
ally to the actual and permanent needs of life to 
which religion alms to minister? The Church has 
been the sovereign empire. It has demanded and 
claimed that before it the heart and intellect of hu- 
manity should bow, It has embraced In ite posses- 
sion childhood, manhood, and age; the great events 
of life, birth, marriage, death; Its seasons of joy and 
sorrow; merry meetings and solemn festivals; its 
grandest ambitions and most inapiring purposes; ac- 
cumulations and hoarded treasures; genius, educa- 
tion, literature, art in ite various forms,—nay, even to 
s large extent eclence itself, its inevitable and natural 
enemy. 

Has rationalism within itself the capacity of an 
equal comprehensiveness? Has it as complete and 
intimate adaptability to the contents and algnificance 
of our existence? If not, or so far as It falls of thie, 
it fa a deludirg and anpracticable dream to cherish 
the expectation that It can take the place which the 
Church has occupied. It is very clear that this can- 
not be compaseed within the bounds of the functions 
of any mere club or debating society. It must be 
broader and more varied in the range of its opera- 
tions and alms than any specific reform or political 
purpose, excellent and consonant as each and all of 
these may be with its essential nature and spirit. 

If rationalism is to supersede the Church, It must 
compete with the Church upon its own ground. It 
must fulfil all it fulfils, but better. In the first 
place, It needs to take possession of Sunday. This ts 
the great religious day of the week. Rellglon upon 
this day site upon its throne, iesnes ite mandates, 
and delivers its inculeations, It should be the alm 
of rationalism to possess itself of Sunday, In order 
to turn it to more reasonable, needed, and practical 
account. And one of the first steps toward such a 
realization is the establishment af the radical Sundsy 
mesting. Thie naturally Involves the formation of 
local rationallatic societies for the purpose of accom- 
plishing in their own way all that the Church seeks 
to, In thelr respective communities. There are obvi- 
ous and imperative reasons why ratienallstie socie- 
ties, if they are to be competitors with the Oharch 
for correspondent ends, should have Its regular Sun- 


day meeting. It le a day of reat and abstinence from 
ordinary pureuita, 

The inherited traditions and customs of society 
naturally predlepose the mind to such a use of It. 
Tt Is furthermore important that at least one day In 
seven should be given to the more direct promotion 
than our ordinary life affords of the higher education 
and culture. It la not necessary for us here to de- 
scriba what these Sunday meetings should be. Their 
character will be determined by the circumstance: 
of each Instance. They may be for the purpose of 
listening to discourses from a single individual, 
preacher, or minister, if the latter term may be al- 
lowed ; or they may ba for a different speaker or sev- 
eral speakers on each occasion. All of these meth- 
ode are in practice by societies already formed, and 
which may be regarded as the pioneers lu such s de- 
velopment of the rationalistic movement. Then, in 
conjunction with the Sunday meeting just Indicated, 
which must necessarily be chiefly for adult persons, 
there must be efficlent and correspondent provision 
for the moral and Intellectual (or religious, If the word 
Is preferred) nurture of the young, This ia as urgent 
and Indispensable as the Sunday meeting we have re- 
ferred to, Certainly, if rationalletic principles are all 
we claim, they are as Important for oor children as 
for ourselves. They are as adapted tn the dawning 
mind of the Infant as to the ripest intelligence. Cer- 
tainly, then, they have a right to receive such con- 
alderation. 

Can we Justify ourselves in exaltation in our own 
freedom and clearer perceptions of truth, and suffer 
them to have thelr intellects confused and their 
spirits darkened by the errors which have impeded 
our own spiritual development? This is a question 
that involves a solemn duty, from which we cannot 
escape if rationalism produces that higher nobleness 
of life and finer sense of duty which we assume. 
The radical Sunday-school, then, must be the neces- 
sary adjunct of the radical society. That the propo- 
sition Is practical, we need but to point to Illustrations 
of Its successful operation in connection with the 
free religlona societies of Florence and Providence. 
But apart from the use of Sunday we bars indicated, 
the rationallatic soclety should embrace social educa- 
tlonal and philanthropic alms. It should strive to 
foster, first of all, among its members a spirit of 
cordial fraternity, and avail itself of all possible 
agencies and auxiliaries to promote such an attain- 
ment. It should be emphatically democratic ln char- 
acter, and assiduously seek to avold cliques and Class- 
distinctions among its membership. It should espè- 
cially recognize the demand there Is in human 
nature for amusement. This would be particularly 
important in country places, where the people are 
shut out from the facilities of this character which 
cities afford, and where life fe likely to be to a larger 
extent monotonous. 

And here we are prompted to suggest the ald which 
may be found toward this object in the dramatic ele- 
ment In human nature or the drama. There le 
among people everywhere a fondness for dramatic 
representation, and the rationallatie society should 
seek to utilize thia characteristic, not only, as inti- 
mated, for the purpose of supplying amusement In 
the communities where such societies exiet, but as 
mediums for the communication of higher influences 
and Instruction. 

The value and dignity of the drama in these re- 
spectas, under wise and wholesome regulation, have 
just been recognized with much emphasls by Matthew 
Arnold in one of the English reviews, He would 
have the State take it under ita guardianship and 
support, to a certain extent. The people will have 
the theatre,“ he says; “then make it a good one. 
Let your two or three provincial towns Institute, with 
municipal subsidy and codperation, theatres such as 
you institute in the metropolia with State subsidy and 
codperation. So you will restore the English theatre, 
and then a modern drama of your own will probably 
spring up amongst you.” »The theatre la irresistible; 
organize the theatre,” 

Such are the words of Matthew Arnold in respect 
to an institution which sustains so Important a rela- 
tion to the popular life and manners. May not ra- 
tonallem take a hint from them In the organization 
of its local societies? May not the drama be utilized, 
not only for the purpose of recreation, in such in- 
stances, during the week, but, for moral ende, occa- 
sionally on Sunday? 

The local rationallstic societies should include, in 
addition to social culture and amusement, the graver 
objects of education and philanthropy,—classes dur- 
ing the week for special studies and intellectual par- 
snita In litarature, science, philosophy, as the case 
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may be, ao that the intensity of the convictions of 
their members may be deepened and expanded by 
knowledges and Intelligence. 

But, more important still than all that bas been 
enumerated, the crowning work of all ite work, le 
philanthropy or charity. The earnest, sincere radi- 
eal must alm at deeds as well as worde. He must 
attest the largeness and magnanimity of his spirit by 
self-forgetful consideration for others. He must show 
an interest in the welfare of those abont him, and en- 
‘deavor to devise and advance plans for social amello- 
ration and reformation. Let not those who are ready 
to join hands with him In ratlonalistic fellowship, 
whose hearts are throbbing with high enthusiasm and 
keen sensibility to the wrongs and evils of life, find 
in his presence no quickening inspiration, but dloap- 
pointment only, and words, words, words leading to 
nothing. Let him seek, while a critic and philosopher, 
for outgrowth from selfishness, the culture of generos- 
ity,the consecration of himself, through self-denial, to 
the good of the race, ; 

It has seemed to us in temporarily assuming the 
charge of Tax INDEX, in view of very noticeable 
demonstrations among radicals of late of a tendency 
to more constructive effort, that it might be a fitting 
and profitable discharge of the work assigned us to 
take a cursory survey of the present condition of 
rationalism, particularize what seamed to us some 
of Its needs, and suggest a few of the initiatory steps 
toward the consommation so much to be desired. 
The theme, though sketched in a light and hurried 
manner, has grown upon us continaally, and far out- 
run the original intention. We trust that some may 
have found interest In it, and that the labor has not 
been wholly misspent. Here, then, we lay it aside, 
not without a very vivid consciousness of Its Incom- 
parable gravity and moment and our incomplete and 
imperfect treatment of it. Other subjecte await 
attention, 


THE CONCORD SOEOOL OF PHILOSOPHY. 


This experiment, which seemed so rash to outsid- 
ers, has proved a complete success, and it has seemed 
almost a resurrection of the old days of transcenden- 
tallem to have companies meet on so high a plane, 
with such earnest interest in questions of philos- 
ophy. The Nestor of Idealism has lost nothing of 
his old falth, and it haa been refreshing to see the 
delight with which he has sat at the feet of younger 
men, and listened with Interest and reverence, sl- 
though the theme was quite differently treated from 
his wonted manner. : 

Mr. Emerson's spirit has hovered around the 
school, although he has been able to assist at very 
fow of Ita sessions; but the full house that greeted 
his one appearance as a lecturer shows that there is 
no voice so weloome as that which for forty years haa 
spoken the highest traths of Intuition and experi- 
ence, never fora moment seoking to charm the pop- 
ular ear by any lowering of hie standard or any veil- 
ing of the truth. The old proverb is reversed in his 
case; for never was a man more revered and loved by 
his own towne-people, with whom be has ever lived 
on the simplest terms of friendly intercourse. 

The high-priestess of oar modern Delphi has added 
her words of never-falllng wiedom, cheer, and sym- 
pathy; and her rare powers of Intelligence, ber rich 
learning, her long experience of life, and ber wide 
acquaintance with noble minds, both living and 
dead, have enriched the conversations and helped 
and inspired the lecturers. One can almost believe 
in immortality on earth, ss well as beyond It, in see 
ing such a trio as Mr, Alcott, Mr. Emerson, and Miss 
Peabody, all of whom have long passed the period 
allotted as the span of life, but who, instead of find- 
ing the few more years only years of trouble and 
sorrow, fill them with works of beneficencse, and 
pour out their treasures of thought, giving and re- 
celving with equal delight 

It was worth the pilgrimage to the school of Con- 
cord, only to learn thie lesson of the posalbilities of 
age, and to tee how serenely and joyously and besu- 
tifully it puts the crown upon a noble life. 

The West has responded nobly, and sent us ad- 
mirable representatives of the fresh thought and life 
of that region. It le an astonishment to many who 
think of all beyond the Alleghanies asa region de- 
voted to material speculation or party politics, to see 
the ripe scholarship and philosophic thonght which 
come from her schools. 

I have unfortunately not been able to hear the 
lectures of Dr. Jones, but he is spoken of as the 
moat thorough Platonist In the country, and as in- 
terpreting his most difficult works with great vigor 
and clearness, 


Mr. Harris has unquestionably bean the centre of 
interest. It is amazing that a mixed audience could 
ait for nearly two hours on hot summer afternoons, 
delighted with his thorough treatment of metaphye- 
les. Surely he has proved that ‘Philosophy is musl- 
cal as la Apollo's lute’; for all have felt with the old 
woman who did not understand Greek, but loved tha 
sound of it. The admirable training of Mr. Harris’ 
mind, by which he is able to keep all bie Ideas in rela- 
tion and order, is so delightful, in contrast to the 
blundering and floundering which are so often charac- 
teristic of thoes who venture Into the deepa of philos- 
ophy, that one has the delight of seeing a thing well 
done, If he goes no further. And then around this 
exact framework le a twining of bright sparkling 
illustration, ao homely and racy and given in such a 
genuine modern tone and dialect, that you are not 
sore that it is not, after all, good, plain, practical sense 
of the Dr. Franklin school that you are listening to, 
instead of the abstruse and misty German philosophy 
of Hegel. To be sure, one frequently geta beyond his 
depth, but he is so sure of his guide that he feels safe 
and confident of coming to land again, 

The West, too, has furnished others who have 
added mach to the conversation. I have aleo lost all 
but Mr. Waseon’s Introductory lecture; but the deep 
intereet which that excited, and my knowledge of hie 
thought, make me sure of the good influence which 
his admirable treatment of his theme, Political Phi- 
losophy, must have exercised. Shallow thinking is 
one of the greatest dangers, and Mr. Wasson gives no 
license to it. Probably no man has given such pro- 
found thought to certain phases of American history 
and politica as he has; and we trast that this course 
of lectures will make his Meas known to appreciative 
minds, and that we shall soon have them in perma- 
nent form. So the school has been in avery sense a 
success, and the managers are already talking of next 
year. 

Bat one word of warning: the summer school has 
become an inatitution; but la there not danger that It 
tempts us all to that added strain of work which is 
sure to break the camel's back? The vacation gives 
the rare opportanity of bringing together students 
from various parte of the country. A little of this 
rich life of thought is refreshing and helpful, even to 
the tired teacher or writer; but we must remember 
the “modest charm of not too much,” The test of 
the summer school, as of the Sanday, should be to 
leave us fresh and vigorous for the work of the year. 

E. D. o. 


THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


To THE Eprroz or THE Inpex:— 

The Annual Congress of this body will hold Its 
sessions on the 13th and 14th of September in the 
city of Cincinnati. All local Liberal Leagues, whether 
auxiliary or otherwise, and all associations formed for 
the purpose of effecting the complete secularization 
of the government and of the public schools, ara cor- 
dially invited to be represented by full delegations, 
as will appear from the official call soon to be pub- 
lished. A masa convention of liberals la also called, 
by a committee headed by Col. Robert G. Ingersoll, 
to meet in concert with the League at the same time 
and place, ELizun WRIGHT. 

Boston, Ang. 12, 1879, 

|To pravent misapprehension among those who 
may not be informed as to the facta, It should be 
stated that the National Liberal League above no- 
ticed, though planned and organized by Mr. Abbot, 
Ita President up toa little short of a year ago, and 
until then almost identical with his name, la not the 
division of the movement which he now represents 
The National Liberal League was projected for the 
promotion of the Secularization of the State, and 
steadily adhered to that object until Its annual Con- 
groas at Syracuse, in October, 1878. 

At that time, an issue foreign to ita purpose was 
forced upon it, pertaining to the circulation of ob- 
ecené literature throngh the mells, By the adroit 
tactics of an extemporized majority om that occa- 
sion, Mr, Abbot and the former officers of the League 
were displaced, and a new set elected favoring the 
abolition of the existing law against the crime just 
referred to, and committing the League to this po- 
sition. Asa result of the action, Mr. Abbot and s 
majority of the founders of tha ¿League withdrew 
and organized the National Liberal League of Amer- 
ica. Instead of the abolition of the law for the pre- 
vention of the circulation of obecane jiiterature, It 
advocates such a modification of the law as shall 
prevent an abuse and mleconstruction of it that 
conflicts with the exercise of legitimate personal Iib- 


erty. Of this League Mr. Abbot, with perfect una- 
nimity, was made the Prealdent. Tue INDEX is ita 


official organ.—Ep.] 


Gommmnuications. 


THE GENESIS OF ETHICS COLLOQUI- 
ALLY CANVASSED. 


No. II. 

Old School Philosopher.—Well, sir, It really seems 
to be fairly inferable from your utterances in our 
last discussion, that you are of the opinion that there 
le no tuch thing as natural justice. Am I doing you 
any are DE {njastics in concluding that to be your 
porition 

Rationalst.—Not at all, if you mean by natural 
justice anything that is not the product and ont- 
growth of society, just as language, laws, music, 
sculpture, commerce, politics, etc., are. 

O. 8. Pul.—But, see here: suppose two savages 
encounter each other in the wilderness, a thonsand 
miles away from any society, and that far beyond the 
cognizance of any community and the jurisdiction 
of any State, has the savage that is naked a right 
to take the other's buffalo robe? 

Rationalist.—No, sir; yet, if he does take it, he 
will violate no right of the other, nor any right what- 
ever. 

O. 8. Phil.—What! violate no right when he takes 
another man’s ! 

Rationallat.— The other man could have no prop- 
erty, if the case were of the two being entirely iso- 
lated mA independent of society, as you have sup- 

t. 


O. S. PhiL—Do you say that the man who has 
chased, slain, and flayed the buffalo has no right to 
ita skin, as nst any one who may want to take it 
away from him? 

Rattonakat.— None in the world; or, at most, none 
In the wilderness, which is their world for the pur- 
pose of this diecussion. For It he could be sup 
to have a right to the boffalo’s skin, there would, of 
course, be a wrong in depriving him of it; but if so, 
then he himself must have been gullty of a great 
wrong, when, in order to posaces himself of it, he 
deprived the buffalo, not only of {ta skin, but of life 
itself. And as aright cannot result from a wrong 
without the help of society, it is obvious that tha 
savage who sports the buffalo-robe haa no more right 
to it than the naked one or anybody else. 

O. 8. Phil—Yes, but Savage No. One bas in- 
vested hin labor in the, buffelo-robe; therefore, he is 
entitied to it. 

Ratlonalist.—Therefore, he would be entitled to It 
by the laws of most countries and the social canons 

most communities ; but not entitled to it, or to any- 
thing else, in the absence of such Jaws or canons. 

I might answer that if Pavie No One has acquired 
titla from the baffalo by his labor after and upon the 
buffalo, then Savage No. Two may effect a tranefer of 
such title from No. One to himself, by performing 
like labor after and upon Savage No. One, or what- 
aver labor, be it much or little, that le required for 


tage (apparent at least) in the 
Ing (as it was unnecessary to do) an instanca 
wherein Savage No, One came, himself, into posses- 
sion by violence. Let us, therefore, say, Instead of a 
buffalo-rohe, that he is in eeesion of a canoe 
fashioned by himself from the trunk of u tres he 
himself has felled. Hae he not à right to that canoe, 
which, while doing violence to no animate being, 
causing pain or distrees to nothing, he has fairly 
earned by the sweat of his brow? 
Ratlonaliet.—Unfortunately, he has been sweating 
in a region where the sweat of his brow is not a 
l tender nor a valid consideration of any sort; 
where his labor counts for no more, against one 
atronger or cunninger than he, than does the labor 
of the honey-bee or of the mother-partridge that 
works all summer long In finding food for her brood, 
to have them all trapped and fricasseed before mid- 
winter. When, therefore, Savage No. Two comes to 
take the canoe, it will not amount to a row of pins 
for No. One to tell him that he cut down the tree 
and dug ont Ite trunk; for No. One would probabl 
pay. (yura Ba 5o dalga 4o the matter at all 
s tree was not yours, and but for your selfish and 
it, as though you were 
lord of this wilderness, it would have afforded 
shelter, shade, nuts, and bedding for you and me 
both, from time to time, all our lives, and for our 
— generations to come, and then supplied an 
mmense amount of excellent fuel to whomsosever 


was living here when it fell. But as you have, in 
— for | it, showa as much dis for the inter- 
ests of others as la characteristic of men in civilized 


communities, I must adopt some such precaution 
against you as is there taken by the strong to obviate 
results of the unbridled selfishness of the weak. My 
interest requires that I should take care that this 
transaction of yours becomes not a precedent. 
Wherefore, I am going to enter a protest that you 
will be certain to respect. You have destroyed the 
tree merely for * own convenience, because you 
were — to. 2 now, for my —— Us 
reventing you from destroying any more tress), 
— 1 able to, I am going to take you into 
my service and keep you so hencefor wurd, feeding 
you when you serve me well and flogging you when 
you serve me ill. Arise, slave! shoulder that canoe, 
and walk before me to the river, where you can pad- 
dle while I ponder and a i 
O. 8. Phil.—I think if I were No. One, unless No. 
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Two were very much the brawnler and carried math 
the longer spear and appeared to have his mind ther- 
oughly made up, I should venture te healtate long 
enough to suggest that there were numberless other 
trees remaining, probably amply sufficient. to afford 
him and his, a» well as. mè mins, stielter, shade, 
nuts, ote., forever, and that to deprive me perma- 
nently of my canoe and liberty would cause me a 
degree of mental and bodily suffe: {ncommensn- 
rate with the satisfaction he would! dérive from the 
ownership of tha canos and of me, and that theres- 
fore, upon the whole, harm would be done in the 
world by the course ha purposed, 

Rationalist.—And No. Two would doubtlees rejoin 
somewhat in this wise: That, 17 there t 
possibly be still tresa enough left after No. One and 
others of his tastes In the future took as many as 
they needed or fancied for canoes, paddies, ate., it 
was also true that there would probably be a saffi- 
cient number of sav: atili left free aad roaming 
at large, for all useful purposes, after the enslave- 
ment of No. One; that a canoe by a slave 


was twice as useful as otherwise it would be; that ` 


while be would be sorry to cause No, One the mental 
and physical suffering the latter apprehended, he 
happened to be so constituted that he could better 
bear for other people to endure a great deal of zuffer- 
ing than that he himself should not have the conven- 
fence of some one always at hand to do his bidding, 
That as to the harm which No. One feared would be 
done in the world by reason f such suffe of his 
as would be in excess of No, Two's satisfaction, 
they need not concern themselyes, seeing that neither 
of them was a member of or —— with any of 
the communities or bodies tie which constitute 
the world, —all the world, st least, that could be said 
to experience harm by the suffering that was in it. 

O. 8. Phil.—But then I should say to No. Two 
(supposing still I were No, One): That while the 
consummation of sudh a proceeding as he was parpos- 
ing might conduce considerably to his own immediate 
convenience and luxury, it would net only much 
more conduce to my inconvenience and distress, but 
(In the precedent thereby made) It would give rise to 
incalculable evils, not only to my posterity, but to Afa 
woll; for that if he enslaved me simply because 
of his belag the stronger, he would set the example 
, ee, presvevendettidren, ai 

u, gran n, great ren, Ste., 
by his or my stronger ones, re there would be 
nothing to r * w ale weak an ion oe 
spiring uniting r t stren nat s 
stronger one who had enslaved or whe sought to en- 
slave them, for the purpose of regaining or perpetu- 
ating their liberties, or even for the purpose of making 
the stronger one thelr slave, it would be seen thar 
No. Two's enslavement of me would inaugurate 
such a continual and violent strife as would in the 
future be incompatible with the real and permanent 
happiness of any one coneerned, and certainly pro- 
ductive of great misery to the majority. Moreover, 
that there could be no subalatenee for anybody unless 
somebody labored, and that the surest way of lo~ 
dacing laber was to allow those who labored to pa: 
sess and control the results of their labor. T 
therefore, it would be much better that he and 1 
should come to an understanding that each of us 
was to be y free to feli trees, dig canoes, kill 
and skin , and do whateosver else would 
not interfere with the like equal freedom of the 
other, and that whoever dug a canoe or stripped off a 
hide should be deemed the owner thereof, and should 
not be deprived of its possesslon and control without 
his consent, 5 

Rationalist.—Yes, yes; or, in other words, you 
would pose thet the luciplent community of 
which No, Two and yourself were the constituents 
should ordain the sort of justice which you wanted 
to prevail. Well; aud if you succeeded in getting 
No. Two to acquiesce in views, such community 
would enact or ordalp that sort of justice, and to that 
extent would make one sort of morality. But in case 

ou failed of convincing or persuading 

©, on the other hand, convinced or coerged yeu into 
an acquiescence with hie firet-anaounced intentions, 
the young community of which you aad be were the 
members would have ordained quite a difforent sort 
of justice, and to that extent made a differant mo- 
rality from the one you favored, And in either case, 
such community would have done just what I am 
contending every community has done,—that is to 
Gay, made ite own justice and ita own morality; or, 
which is practically the eame, adopted and (more or 
less) modified some preéxiating justice and morality. 

Q. 8. Phil—Ay, bat you cannot deny that that 
which I (as No. One) would have proposed would 
have bean the more bensficent? 

Rationalist,—The more beneficent for you, No. 
One, in case of your having wisdom enough to use 
your freedom, canoe, buffalo robe, and other prop- 
erty In such a way as to make yourself happier than 
you would be with No. Two as your master; which 
might or might not be the case. Sat. probably not 
more beneficent for No. Two or for hia posterity, who 
would else likely have had No. One's posterity to be 
their hewers of wood and drawers of water. Suppose, 
however, the morality you would have favored waa 
not only better, as respecte beneficancs, than the mo- 
rality No. Two had compelled you to help establish, 
but that, better than any conceivable morality, it 
wonld have accomplished the good to the 


Greatest number: would that fact have entitled It, 


In your estimation, to be deemed and designated 
absolute, universal, or God-given morality? 

O. 3. FH - Why should it not? 

Rattonulist.— Simply because when you say mo- 
Tality,”” you don’t mean merely a line of conduct 
which, if generally pursued, would result in the 
greatest good to the greatest number. And when 
you gay chat which produces tha greatest good to the 


him, while, 
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greatest number,” you don't every timè and necessa- 
riy mean morality, In other wotds, there are prac 
tices which you consider highly moral; ahd the ab- 
stentlon from which yon woul condor Mahy im- 
morel, Which you ae not belleve Ka productive of 
greatest good to the greatest number. 
O , Phi.—Name ons, if you plense. 


Batlonalist.—Do you not consider the practice of. 


nourishing and resring malformed and Idiotic infants 
to adulthood good morality, and that it would bs 
very immoral to aHow them to perish, or to deprive’ 
them of life even at the earllest stage of their being, 
and by a procase perfectly painless? 

O. 8. 3 

Rationalist.—Well, do you so consider It, simply 
becauss, after dus deliberation regarding the matter, 
you have arrived at the conciusion that the 
of deformed and idlotic children condnees upen the 
whole and in the long run to the welfare of society, 
or would you not be strenuous in your opposition to 
a law requiring or even permitting of such children 
belng promptly chloroformed to death, even though 
ps were convinced beyond question that it would 

better for soelety, better for the peeks aud quite 
as well, in average cases, for the children themue ves, 
that such a Jaw shoald exist, and that popular prac- 
tice should accord therewith ? 

O. S. Phil.—I presume I should. 

Rationalist.—I am certain you would, There are 
still other canons of your moral code, having no con- 
péction with, or élte ln controversion of, the 
good to the greatest number, as, for lostanca, that 
regarding abstention from labor on Sunday, the vivi- 
section of animals in the interest of medical sclence, 
éte., otc., which I might cite also, but it ts unneces- 
sary. You do not su be to the maxim that the 
end justifies the means“; and thla you would, of 
course, have to do In order to limit the definition of 
morality to that which effects ‘the greatest goud to 
the greateat number.“ 


O. S. Phil.—You will please bear in mind, I haro- 


not insisted on limiting it to such a definition. 
S. J. MATTHEWS. 
MONTICELLO, Ark., July 15, 1879. 


— — — 
THE BROOKLYN PHILOSOPHICAL CLUB, 
BY LEWIS d. JANES. 


It seeme to be popularly supposed by the outelde 
barbarian,” that the intellectaal lite of Brooklyn ls 
given over wholly to sensationallem, consisting, we 
will aay, of one part Beecher and two parta Talmage. 
Brooklyn ia called ‘*the city of charches’’; and If, by 
accident, the tranelent viettor in New York B over 
to the sister city, it is usually either en route for Coney 
Island (at this season of the year), or else to hear 
somebody preach, And the preaching of Brooklyn 
has, certainly, not only a strong flavor of sensational- 
fom, bat this may almost be sald to be a redesmin 
feature, which brightens up the otherwise d 


level of Orthodoxy which le characteristic of nearly- 


all the popular preachers of the city. 

From this sweeping verdict, however, we must ex- 
cept the teaching of our “‘liberal’’ churches, and es 
cially of our young poet preacher,” Rev. John W. 
Chadwick, whase gospel-of rational. religion la heard 
gladly by a fair congregation drawn from among the 
most Intelligent of aur middle classes, His words 
are always honest, brave, and inspired by an utter 
sincerity of thought, corrected by constant and care- 
fal study In a wide range of the best Ilterature. If 
be has not, like Frothingham, and Potter, and Abbot, 
und others of the rational lalth, broken loose wholly 
from the Unitarian denomination, It la certainly from 
no base fear of consequences. He holds no opinions 
in hte study which he does not proclalm in his pulpit. 
He speaks his sincerest thought; and one may always 


p to hear him, confident of belng quickened and set- 
jalod, intellectually and morally, as well as relig- 
ously. 


Within the past three years, un organization known 
aa the Philosophical Club; and composed of a number 
of our leading citizens of intellectual tastes and gen- 
erally of liberal views, bas held a series of very in- 
teresting and satisfactory meetings! It should be 
said at the outset, that it is in no sense æ partisan, 
sectarian, or progelyting association. Its object ia 
primarily the satlafaction, enlightenment, and culture 
of its members; and it has never, as a society, en- 
deavored to influence the pabiic mind in favor of any 
Particular views. It meetings, held for one or two 
seasons in public halla, but more recantly in private 
parlors, have been accessible only to those recelving 
cards of invitation, and these cards are ordinarily 
sent to fow beside the members of the club. Many 
pagere, sonso of tieu ef deokied originality and valua, 

ave been read before the club; but such as have 
been published have been printed wholly on the in- 
dividual responalbility of the writers. 

Those who understand the working of each orgen- 
izations know that the practical labar of their con- 
duct falls usually mainly into s few hands; aud it is, 
I think, dolng no injastice to others who have as- 
alsted In this work, to say that the credit of organiz- 
ing, sustaining, and conducting the Philosophicad 
Club la due chiefly to ita able President, Mr. Daniel 
M. Tredwell. Mr. Tredwell, who la an eothusiastic 
and devoted stadent in ethnology and anthropology, 
a member of the Amerttar Ethnological Society, an 
honorary member of the Society of Antiqalties- af 
Copenhagen, Denmark, owns one of the largest and 
finest private libraries, carom in these depart- 
ments of literature, in America. He also possesses a 
most valuable and extensive collection of works relat- 
ing to our late civil war; his printed: catalogue cover- 
ing this subject alone, numbering over seventeen 
hundred volumes. 

The first regular meeting of the club was held 
March 26, 1876; aed between that time and Dec. 13, 
1877, fifsy-eight. meetings wers bald. at which forty- 


elght papers on differant subjecta were read and dia- 
comaéd. The average attendancé was about fifty 
members. Since that time, nearly as masy more 
meetings have been held, and the attendance has 
averaged, poealbly, a little pisar: 

The general character of the dlecusslons may, per- 
haps, be dest understood by the subjects of the 
papers. One of the earlier ro Wes sū interesting: 
and suggestive essay by the President, Mr. Tredwell, 
on “Spontaneity,” or spontaneous generation, In 
which he took strong ground in favor of the oceur- 
rened of this phenomenon, arguing for ite leica 
necessity as a part of the universal evolutionary 

Natare,—from experiments of Bastian, 
of which he gave an exceedingly Interesting account; 
and also from original experiments of hts own, con- 
ducted with great es and accuracy, and in 
which he claimed that he had himeelf seen the pro- 
duction of Infasorial life from dead matter wherein 
every living germ had been effectually destroyed. 
He comb werfully the theory held by Huxley 
and Tyndall, arguments that sesnsed: aud 
conclusive: Now that Tyndall has deci: his be- 
llef that matter possesses the promise and poteney 
ofall forms of life,” and ble great fellow evolution- 
ist, Haeckel, anhesltatingly accepts spontaneous gen- 
eg of neocestary step in the process of develop- 
ment, Mr. Tredwell may well feel that he has been a 

loneer ln the advocacy of a theory which, sooner or 
ater, must be accepted by all who reject the hypoth- 
esis of miraculous interference in thé creation of 


es ee life. 
ther papers d the season of 1876-7 were one 
b7 Mr. Fales on Robesplerre“; one by Mr, McLean, 
of the Brooklyn Eagie, on The Formation of Opin- 
lecture by Rev. John W. Chad- 
wick om ‘‘Zoreaster,’’ giving a sympathstic history of 
the great religious movement which resulted In the 
establishment of an Aryan monothelem, and, In ita 
later dualistic stages, exercieed a marked inftnence on 
the development of Talmudic Judaism and early 
Christianity; an exceedingly valuable and a tive 
paper by Mr. F. Dana on ‘Climate and Creeds,” 
tracing the influences of the physical environment in 
the genesis and development of the’ different relig- 
tons; a very original and Interesting d=, IHustrated 
by painted diagrams aod masic, ot P. H. Van 
Der Weyde, on “Sound and Light—Tone and Color 
Mualc and Palnting.“ abounding In comparisons and 
analogies which a brief sketch la wholly insofficient 
to report with justice; a paper by N. rape 
Steele, Eaq., lu favor of 3 as a mode 
of punlahment for ordinary crimes’; another, at the 
opening of the fall meetings, b Mr. Tredwell, on 
be Fallacy of the Metaph: sica Method," In which 
he a that no metaphys reasoning can end in 
a 6 tory end universality accepted conclusion, 
and that the true reliance in philosophy and scientific 
research must be on the experiential method; one by 
Mr, Wm. H. Boughton on “The Religion of Philoso- 
pri an able and phllosopbical onay by Wom. M. 
vins, Esg., æ rising young lawyer, “The Ethits' 
of Penal on”; a paper by C. W. L. F. Morrow, 
Esg., on “Bacon aod his Influence“; one by Gen. 
L. M. Peck, on “Social Constitution and Diss. lu- 
tion”; one by Dr. F. B. Greene on the subject, Can 
we Evolve Common Sense?“; and an able paper by 
Clement D. Newman, Esq., on Advent Doties.” 

On May 24, 1877, the society held a Philosophical 
Symposium,” at which essays were read aa follows: 
On “The Early Philosophers of the Ethical Phase 
of Philosophy,” by Mr. W. E. S. Falas; on The 
Theological Phase of Philosophy,” by H. W. Hin- 
richa; om The Scholastic Phase of . 
by John H. Hall, Esq.; on The Mets hy cal 
Phase of Philosophy,” by Mr. Andrew i 
on The Poaltiye Phase of Philosophy,” by O. F. 
Adams, Easg. ; and on “The Rhythmic Phase of 
Philosophy,” by Mr. Wm. H. Boughton, 

During the past season, the meetings have been 
tondere eiee oye pleasant and Pea they —_ 
‘ore, g ‘In-private rs 4 apo 
lic hall. They usually have . well attended. 
Mr, Tradwell opened with a pap r which he after- 
wards repeated by request, at Everett Hall. Hile 
subject was ‘Matthow and Philestratas Oom 125 
The, paper gaye evidence of great research in s lit- 
erature unknown and inaccessible to most readers, 
and the views presented were of the moat radical 
character. Frem s comparison of the earilest Obrist- 
lan. Gospel,—tieat, *! to” Saint Matthew,— 
with the blography of Apollonius of Tyana, by 
Philoatratus, and a carefal Investigation of the writ- 
1 of the early Christian fathera bearing on the 
Bu t, Mr. TreadweH concludes that Jesus of Nas- 
areth is a wholly mythical aga; thet the Gos- 
pels were not written until after the biography of 
Apollonius, and that the various miracles and re- 
marknble facta in the hiatory of Jesus were worked 
up by the Christian evangelists from this blography, 
where they are found, in almost identical shape, 

ated of Apollonius, who was, in the first three 
Christlan centuries, worshipped ln Greece and Asia 
Minor as an Incarnate God: that the accepted date 
of the commencement of the Obristian era is now 
admitted by ali acholara to be four years out of the 
way, and that we actually date our era from the 
“year of our Lord Apollonius,” who, Instead of 
Jesus, was really born just eighteen hundred and 
seventy-nine years age. 

Other papers were read by Mr. Daniel G. Thomp- 
son on Rellgious Pleasures and Pains,” an exceed- 
ingly interesting and pleasing essay; by Mr. Wm. H. 
Boughton on “Abyssinia”; a thoughtful and sug 
gestive essay by Rev. John W. Chadwick om “Ag- 
nostic Religion,” in which he maintalned that re- 
ligion was somewhat distinct and apart from the 
ordinary dogmas and beliefs which ara commonly 
associated with it, and that one might be essentially 
religious even if he could not accept such beliefs aa 


ions”; an in 
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that In the — of a al God, or In a future 
life. It is impossible to do justice to Mr. Chadwick's 
able paper in a paragraph It was thoroughly en- 
joyed and heartily appreciated by all who had the 
pleasure of listening to It. 

iAnother paper of exceeding Interest was that by 
Dr. Rich vay — the author of The Jukes 
Family,” on his favorite aubject, The Heredity of 
Crime.” The lecture was Illustrated by a diagram, 
tracing the descent of this family of criminals from 
thelr criminal and degraded ancsstress, and farnished 
a most powerful argument for pure and healthful 
parentage, and Indirectly for charity toward those 
whose unfortanate environment, before and after 
birth, finds its necessary and logical result In thelr 
criminal Lives. 

Mr. Andrew McLean read a paper on Wordsworth, 
and Mr. Fred. B. Hawley, an Interesting essay on 
“The Ratio of * geo to Consumption, showing 
much thought and originality of treatment. It le 
published In fall in the Jaly number of the National 
Quarterly Review. Another paper read before the 
club was that of Lewis G. Janes, published In TRE 
Inpex of July 10, on “The Cuneiform Legends of 
Chaldea, and their Relation to the Karly Hebrow 
Writings.” The view therein mted, that many 
of the early stories of the Hebrew Scriptures were 
derived from older records in Assyria and Babylonia, 
wherein they were illustrative of an early solar my- 
thology, was novel, but has alnce received support 
from the Investigations of scholars in England and 
Germany. Prof, Sepp, of the University of Munich, 
accepting thie fact, argues, in a series of articles now 
appearing lu the Algemetne Zeitung, that it necessi- 
tates the abandonment of the ar oF inspiration 
for the Old Testament, An article of similar import 
has recently appeared in the London Times, and Sir 
Henry Rawlinsen, the eminent oriental acholar, has 
announced his belief that the twelve cuneiform tab- 
lets containing the original of the Bible story of the 
flood conatitute the record of asolar myth. In the 
Unitarian Review for July, Rav. S. J. Barrows has 
an Interesting articlo—“Aeeyriology and the Bible“ 
tending to the same general conclusions. 

One of the most Interesting papers of the present 
season was read by Wm. M. Ivins, Esq., on “The 
Essential Principle of Archaic Law.“ He traced 
the origin of the leading ~~ of law in Rome 
and in India to its soures in the primitive family 
relation and the religion of the family altar; sahow- 
ing, incidentally, that survivals of this far-off begin- 
ning still arist in the laws and customs even of the 
most civilized nations. 

The limitations of thia article admit of only a brief 
sketch of a few of the subjects which have been 
treated by the ensaylsts of the Philosophical Club. 
No member is responsible In any way for the opin- 
lons of the writers, who are left fres to express thelr 
best thoughts In such terms as they may choose. 
Many of the papers have given evidence of a great 
deal of thought and research, and the general u- 
ence al the meetings has certainly been liberalizing, 
and Indicative of a tendency toward a higher culture. 
A community in which sach an organization has 
grown up spontaneously, to meet a recognized want, 
cannot be devold of Intellectual life. 

These meetings have involved but little expense, 
the essayists all contributing their time and efforts 
without pay, for thelr mutual benefit and the general 

. e members and attendants are by no means 
imited to “‘agnostics’”’ and those essing ‘‘Ifberal’’ 
religious views, but have had always a Lair repre- 
sentation from members of Orthodox churches. 
Yet the tone of the papera has usually been liberal, 
even to radicalism. Such an association, and such 
meetings, cannot but be produetive of much good; 
and this imperfect aketch of the Brooklyn Philosoph- 
ical Olub le presented to your readers in hope that it 
may induce other communities to form similar or- 
nizadons, “As a man thinketh, so ls he.“ To 
ed that he thinke deeply, aud wisely, and 
freely ls he truly a MAN. Welcome, then, to all 
such alds in producing a nobler, braver, truer, and 
more manly generation of American citizens! 


HISTORICALISM. 


It. 

It is worth while to cite authorities enough to show 
that the doctrine I have laid down about the right 
direction to travel in for the purpose of investigating 
historiami truth le not a mere notion of my own. 
Baron Bansen is recognised as a just and honest 
scholar and a of high sbility, even by these 
who do not aecapt all his conclusions; and none will 
dany his reverent spirit or his slncere uprighthess 
of In the introductlon to his well-known 
wor ypt's Place in Universal History (p. 25), he 
Bays, evidently sa a matter of course and without 
d that there was argument to be made 
in the question, “We shall commence, therefore, 
with the lowest polnt in eral his' (i. e., the 
lowest for the purpose of investigating ths chronol- 
ogy of Egypt), the foundation of the Macedonian 
Empire, 1 proceed upwards in an unbroken line,“ 
Ste.; and he goes on tracing ont thie line further and 
further back, to the Persian dominion, the Babylonian 
dominion, the first Olympiad, the dedication of Sol- 
omon’s Teale, and so upward to Menes. 

Professor ley, the eminent scholar, tn 
his investigation of the authentiaity of the first book 
of Livy, remarks in the same matter-of-course way, 
that he ‘traces backward from the time of Livy”; 
— he proceeds (in a very summary manner) to 


20. 
Sir George Cernewall Lewis, more eminent as a hle- 
torica) Investigator than P r 1 who 18 
Indeed, to a great extent, followed by Seeley In his 
work on Livy, laya it down in the same manner, as If 
it merely needed reference, in his well-known book on 


the Credibility of the Karly Roman History (Vol. I. 
p. 19), thet the way to best use the jadgment iu his- 
torical research ia to start from a period whose his- 
tay la clearly founded upon contemporary evidence, 
and to e until we find that the contempo- 
rary historians have deserted us.“ Thus, moreover, 
Lewis proceeds to do, and with excellent affect; and 
his book, as well as Seeley's, is, in consequence of 
this lucid and sensible mode of poun a most in- 
structive work, not only as to the particular facta of 
the Roman history, but.as to the right mental habits 
and methods for stadying 23 generally. 

The Rev. James Strong, D. D., the learned and 
able coadjutor of the late Dr. McClintock in the 
preat Cyclopadia of Theology now in process of pub- 
ication by the Harpers, publiahed in the Methodist 

y Bewiew for April and Jaly, 1878, two very 
laboriously-prepared and ably-argued p against 
the continuous or long Egyptian re and in 
favor of a system of contemporaneous dynasties 
which would agree with the usual dates for Noah’s 
flood. As a mode of rr Dr. Strong, as 
if by the mere necessity of a y mind, adopted 
the method of working backward towards antiquity. 
In onr own schema, he says (p. 400 in the July, 
1873, odmber), “the chronology mounts, according to 
a simple process, from the fixed date, B.C. 969, whan 
Shikhak's Cwenty-first year ha» been made to coin- 
cide with Rehoboam's fifth, by the following steps“; 
and then the doctor goes on, mounting step by stop, 
from one dynasty up to another, until he makes ont 
hia final date for king Menes. His conclusion, It is 
true, differs a good deal from Bunsen’s; but as they 
were both man of good historic Instincts, and Intent 
on the clearest way to reach the truth, they adopted 
— any concert of action identically the same 
me „ 

Just the same la the rule laid down by Isaac Taylor 
in his excellent treatise on the of the Trans- 
mission of Ancient Books to Modern He ex- 
pisinn 6. 6 of the second edition) that In present- 
bg to the reader what might be called the History of 
the Records of History, we shall put him in a posi- 
tion for tracing the extant worka of anclent authors 
retrogressively”’ (hia italics] from modern times up 
to the age to which they are usually attributed; and 
then it will be seen on what grounda—under certain 
Umitatlons—the contents of these works are admitted 
to be authentic and worthy of credit.” 

The eminently sound sense of all these authorities, 
except perhaps Bunsen, the very high character for 
both learning and uprightness of all of them, the 
Aip religioa character of nearly all, and the thor- 
ough Ortibhedory of several, render this anconscious 
conent in the practical use of this method, a 
weighty and I think conclusive mass of authority in 
its favor, if any authority were needed. But the very 
statement of the case will, I suppose, constitute the 
proof for most people. They will say, very likely, “Of 
course; did anybody ever suppose there was any 
other way?” 

It may be.well, however, for the sake of those who 
naturally philosophize on auch matters, to just remind 
bs all nclontitic investigations: ot “ipenoasding feces 
n all scientific investigations, p 
the known to the unknown.” This is a trulem, no 
doubt, In natural science; but the fundamental Iden- 
tity of method in that and historical Investigation is 
not so trite a truth. Dlscovery,“ says Gore, In his 
Art of Scientific Discovery (p. 9), ‘‘conaleta in pass- 
Ing from the known to the unknown.” Bat it would 
be absurd to enlarge upon this. 

And yet the historical procedure has been, almost 
invariably, ever since there was history, exactly the 
rer —to take the unknown and unknowable for 
granted and then to proceed from the unknown to 
the known. An ansiogous process was the compen- 
dieus juridical method called of old, on the Scottish 
berder, Jeddart justica,” It consisted in hanging 
your man promptly, and then ascertaining afterwards 
whether or no he was guilty, F. B. P. 


THE INDIANS. 


A Oolorado correspondent of the Boston Advertiser 
gives expression to his views of the Indian question 
as follows: 

or over one hundred years the United States has 
treated the Indians on one uniform system of wrong 
and injury, under the pretence of civilizing and Christ- 
tanizing them, Patting them away on reservations 
far removed from civilized white people, they have 
been the victims ef corrupt adventurers, who in most 
instances were ref om justice in the States, 
who by their villany canse the Indian tribes to believe 


that white people were scounérele, and civilized life . 


and Christianity a fraud. 

“Now that thelr righta are to be respected, tet their 
necesaities, like those of the white man and colored 
man, be taken into consideration, and the march of 
Improvement be opened to them as it is to other; 
teach them the benefits as wall as the strength o 
civil lawa; place them on the same footing In their 
Territory as citizens in the States, and more will be 
done toward eivillzing them in ten years than has 
deen done in one hundred years before. Grant to 
each head of a family his proportionate part of the 
land in fès which is now held in common, and let it de- 
scend to his heirs; grant the right of way for rall- 
roads through the Territory as In the States, establish 
tel phs and mails, and in the contest with Yankee 
genius and energy he will yet become valuable to the 
nation as a citizen Instead of a burthen as now. He 
will be freed from skulking thleves and bandita who 
now seek the seclusion of his reservation in order to 
cheat justice and the law. If his right to hold this 
Territory as long as water runs or grass growe’ Is to 
be repostas, let his other wants ba also 
As well let a would-be suicide drown without help as 
to Isolate these people and make thelr liberty a Hcense 


forcrime. Let the grant railroads the bare 
right of way, and give the Indiana fee In bis land 
and vide courts to redress his and compel 
his obedience to law, and then the duty of the gov- 
ernment will have been performed and the whole 
nation benefited. Railroads are true missionaries In 
this country.“ 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE ENVIRONMENT. 


The social order is the beat corrective of much bad 
theology. The theology of our city churches does 
not differ much in terma from that of the Pocasset 
Adventists. But whereas thelr theology was all In all 
to them, our city church-goers read the daily papers, 
watch the slow progress of the bridge, ride on the 
elevated railroad, go with the multitude that keep 
holiday at Brighton and Manhattan, hear the ‘‘Pins- 
tore“ music, and eo on. In our ordinary life the 
damaging force of the average pulpit preaching ls 
largely neutralized by the amusements and distrac- 
tions which compete with it for human Interest, by 
the practical commentary of events and ciroum- 
stances, which give an alr of unreallty and make-be- 
leve to popular theological conceptions. If men 
were ev. here shut up with these theological con- 
clusions, If their characters were the rasult of thelr 
unmixed Influence, we should have a thousand mur- 
ders and other where now we have but one, 
A Pocasset horror would be an every-flay occurrence. 
That there le not a reign of terror all the time, we 
have to thank not so much the pans for their 
superior wisdom as the general order of soclety which 
par thelr irrational teaching.—Rev. J. W. 
Chadwick, 


FOREIGN. 


THE HOUSES of John Milton and of the famous 
Countess of Pembroke in Alderagate Street, London, 
were recently pulled down. 

Pascal DUPRAT recently lectured on Free Trade 
to thres thousand persons at Lyons, claiming that 
Free Trade is really a French doctrine, Frenchmen 
having preached it in the eighteenth century. 

In THE covase of the recent legal proceedings, it 
appeara that when Cardinal Antonelli was ill his 

ativos, Instead of making a pilgrimage to Lourdes, 
consulted the famous materialist physician Raspall, 
National Reformer. 

A OBOWDED MEETING of the Hull Radical Club 
was held on Tuesday, July 22. Mr. Billany gave an 
address on The Causes of Distress,” urging, among 
other intemperance the people our 
feudal land-eystem, and the f polley of the 
government as all tending to canes the present otag- 
nation of trade. The lecturer was frequeoti lIn- 
terrupted by applause, and he received a hearty vote 
of thanks at the close.—Secular R . 

TEE FRENCH CHAMBER on Monday agreed to 
the education estimates, ten thousand franca be- 
lng voted for a new profeasorship of comparative 
mythology, after a protest from M. Blachére, who 
apprehended that it would serve as a medlum for 
attacks on the Christianity professed by thirty-five 
million Frenchmen, at the instance of the eighty 
thousand who returned themselves in the census sa 
of no religion, M. Blachére forgot that there are 
scores of thousands who are reckoned as professing 
Christians solely because they have not directly 
avowed their heresy,— National Reformer. 

DE. CONGREVE, the eminent Poasltivist, a the 
National Reformer, in a little circular now ‘ore 
us, thas comments on the fulsome manner lu which 
Pinte mae to lament the untimely death of 
the Pr Imperial: In a singularly unjust war 
Louls Napoleon chooses to join: accidently he meete 
death. hat r hie conduct? He was not 
fighting in defence of his country. He was not 
helping the weak against the strong. What motive, 
T say, not deserving of honor, but exempt from 
blame, can we find for him? The utmost that can 
be urged is, that he was young and craved action, 
and found war the easiest action, indifferent to the 


‘right or wrong of the case. He has, on this the most 


favorable supposition, paid a just penalty for his 
error. Our. nation has no concern with him. Its 
respectful silence for a deep family sorrow I shonld 
have bean glad to share; but we are called on for 
more. The nation bas ample ground for sadness as 
It sees its blood and treasure poured ont without any 
choice given it, or any choice given its soldiers, in a 
war forced an it by the insubordination of Sir Bartle 
Frere. It has ample cause for sadness in the moral 
‘weakness which keeps it from acknowledging and 
repalring ite wrong. The death of one voluntary 
participator In that wrong may well leave it un- 
moved, It should be more moved by the death of 
any of those whom it le unjastly attack! I omit 
all other considerations—all the social and national 
Interests Involved. I content myself with challeng- 
ing the moral verdict of the nation on this death, 

{ch I fearlessly say should carry no honor, noth- 
ing but average haman sympathy.” 


DIDN'T CABE ABOUT THE JOURNEY.—When Ar- 
sense Houssaye directed the Comedie-Francalse, m 
dramatic author submitted to the company a new 

lay, which, he was cenyinced, would, etc. Before 

to read It to the assembled socletaires, the 
author made a brief explanatory speech as follows: 
* se batter to com: end and resid into the Kars 

my play, It will necessary for you to trans 

ee England,” 8 that so?” cried Hons- 
saye, briskly; then we must take time to pack up If 
we havesuch a journey before as, and in the mean- 
time we will hear read some other plays which d3 not 
demand such extensive journeying. Le prochain! 
(Next I)“ - Boston Times, 3 i 
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WILLIAM J. POTTER, Now Bedford, Maas. 

WILLLAM E. SPENOEE, Haverhill, Maas, 

Mus. K D. OHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

OBR JACOB HOLYOAKE, London, Eng. 

DAVID H. OLARK, Florence, Mam. 

Mus, ELIZABETH OADY STANTON, Teona- 
ty, K.. 

J. L. STODDARD, Boston. 

ELIZUE WRIGHT, Boston. 

O. D. B. MILLS, Syracuse, N.Y. 

W. D. LE BURUE, Ottawa, Can, 

BENJ, F. ONDER WOOD, Thorndike, Mass, 

ALBERT WARREN KELSEY, St. Lonis, Mo. 

JAMES E. OLIVER, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Every beral should sabscribe for THE INDEX, 
ae the best popular exponent of Eeligions Liber- 
alismo., Every Obristian minister, and every think- 
ing church-member, should subscribe for it, as 
the clearest, most candid, and moet eabolarly - 
position of the differences between Frees Thought 
and Evangelical Christianity, and as the best 
means Of becoming well informed of the argu- 
ments and the movements which the Uhurch will 
aave to meot in the tuture. 

Almost svery number contains & discourss or 
leading article, which alone is worth the prios of 
ome year’s subscription, 

Prof, MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, England, in 
Setter to the Editor published in THE INDEX 
tor January 4, 1873, saya: “That the want of a 
jourual entirely devoted to Religion in the widest 
sonso of the word should be telt in Amerion—that 
eech a Journal should haye been started and so 
powerfully supported by the best minds of your 
oeantry—is à good sign of the times. There ls no 
aaoh journalin England, France, o? Germany; 
‘Bongh tho number of so-called religious or the- 
ological periodicals is, se you know, very large.” 
asd later still ' read the numbers of your IN- 
DEZ with 'noreasing interest." 


Po e of Tenth Annual Meet- 
img, 3877. Oontains Essays by Rev. Wm. 


OmEDINGS" sent to any address for Fiye 
cents received in postage stampa; and more 
at the same rate. Bold also for Five cents 
at the office. 


page or THE INDEX. 


of the Free Religious Association, 231 Waab- 
ington Street, Boston. The Annnal Reports 
for 1968 and 1871 cannot be supplied, and the 
supply of others previous to that of 1872 la 


FREE 
RELIGIOUS 
ASSOCIATION 


Freedom and Fellowship in Relig- 


fon, A volume of ten — BPO 
yD and ä roblems Aa 
D. A. uel Poa 2 
n Johnson; ons John Weiss, W. J. Potte: 
F. E. Abbot, O. B. Frothingham, J 
Chadwick. . W. Higginson, 


ard Howe, and —— 
on the platform of the 
sociation. Price Teds $1.00. 


“One purpose of this volume is to give an 


answer to the question, What is the mean- 
ing of the Free Religious Association” 7 


amor or] 

ing, 187 

Chadwick on „Taboriy s and 2 

Amerios,” Mills on“ on 

the resafon of 4 8 
by Rowland 5 


addresses I 

— Lucretia Mott, A. B. Aloott, O. 
zio 3 Horass Beaver, Alexander 

2 


f Sixth Annual Moat- 


"ings 1878, Conta 9 Contains in Age, und Samael 


on, ” 
John Woiss on . 2 or 4 
dresses by yao Wm., 0, Gannett, Robert Dale 


igginson, Samuel Longfel- 
105 J. f. Ann, F. I. Abbot, ad Tau- 
cretia M 
Procee 27 Seventh Annaal 
Mee B74 8 verbatim ro- 


tT rent den harm's now 
Sn The Validity of othe eos Es ous 
Platform," of Dr. Bartol's — 1 = “The 


ps a Ets 


L 1875. Contains Essays by 
Wm. O. Gannett, on “The Present Oon- 
structive Tendencies in Re n,” and b 
yma E. X N on “Construction an 


eng n, and addresses 
by T W. . 1 moretia Mott, Chas, 
Ames, O. pizaon Sacred B. T. Under- 
wood, 8. P. Putnam, and E. S. Morse. 


Proceedings o f Ninth Annual Meer- 
ime, 1876 5 e abstract of 
and | No.9.—The Christian Amendmont, by 


NN by Samuel Lon 
esa amu 
slation oF on 


Judge 
ogoph Oook, and others, invited 


E. dager, on on "Bte tow 

Emanc ation in tendom,“ and by 
O. D. B. + on “Internal D: 

to Free Thonght and on”; Ad- 
dresses by O. m, Hoary 


» Babbi Lasker, Dr. r. J. D. 
and T, Higginson ; and Ra "aad 
reports of the ecutive Committee, Treas- 
uror, oto. 


Any one of the above pamphlets of “PRO- 


ings of Eleventh Annual 
Meet! 1878. Contains essays b; 
T. B. Wakeman, Esq, on “The Religion o 
Humanity,” ri y Wm, H. 8 1 


“The iam 
it should be 5 an bow ft mi 


be done”; addresses by O. B 
—f Geo William Ourtis, RH Anna 

Un, Olara Lp ag Maurice 
Ellinger, = a poem by Mrz. Elizabeth 
Oakes mi eleventh Zonual report of 
the Deuts Committee, Treasurer, etc. 
ae J ots.; package of tour or more, 235 
ots. each. 


For series of important Tracts see last 


These publications are for sale at the office 


quite limited and at special rates, Orders 
by wail may be addressed “Free Religious 
Apsoctation, 331 Washington Street, Boston, 
Maas.” 


Bend $3.20 for one year, inclading postage, or 
bo cents for three months on trial. 
Address THE INDEX, 
No. 231 Washington Street, Boston. 


WM. J. POTTER, Seo. F. R. 4. 


PUBLIOATION SIND E X 7 R A C T 8.1 


No. 1. Truths for the Times, by F. E. 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Afrmattons““ 
and “Modern Principles.” MR. CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of “The Origin of Spe- 
cies," says, in a letter to the editor not orig · 
inally intended for publication, but subse- 
quently authorised to be used: “Ihave now 
read ‘TRUTHS FOR THE Traces,’ and I admire 
them from my lumost heart; and I agree to 
almost every word.” Now Edition. Price 
10 cents; 13 copies §1.00. 


No. 2—Fear of the Living God, by 0. 
B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
aster of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him taat are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Edi- 
ton. Price 5 cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No. 3.—Lecture on the Biblio, by the Rev. 
Oharies Voyey, of England, is an over- 
whelming demonstration of the imperfso- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testaments. New Edition. 
Price 10 cents; 13 copies §1.00. 


No. Christian Propagundiam, by F. 
E. Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 
costliness, and inefficlensy of the System 
of Foreign Missions. Pull of Figures, Facts, 
and Interesting Extracts. Price 10 centa; 
14 copies 61.00. 


No. 6—""God in the Oohstitution,” by 
Rev. Arther B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment tothe Unit- 
ed Btates Constitution. Price të centa; 19 
copies 91.20. 

No. 6.—“The Sabbath,” by Parker Pills- 
bury, denounces Sabbatarian superstition. 
New Edition. Price 10 N 12 copies 
51.00. 


No, 1—“*OCompulsory Education,” dy 
F, E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
chid to be educated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure it an education. Price 5 
cents; 12 copies © cents, 


No. &6—The Present Heaven, by O. B. 
Frothingham, treats of a subject that in- 
teresta everybody, New Editinn, Price 8 
conta; 13 copies 60 cents. 


F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous charac- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
gelical Christian Oreed in the U. 5. Consti- 
tation. Price b cents; 12 copies cents. 


Religion | No. 10.— The Impeachmont of Ohristi- 


anity, by F. E. Abbot. Fifth Ten Thou- 
sand. Sent for jroo Mstribution to any one 
who will distribute it, in packages of from 
five to ons bundred copies. 


Bo, 11.—The God of Scienoe, by F. E. Ab- 
bot, attempts to show the rea) influence of 
modern scienos upon the idou of God. 
Prios 10 canta; 13 copies $1.00. 


No, 12-—Is Romanism Eee) Christian- 
ity? Two essays hy Francis W. Newman 
and F. E. Abbot. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
61.00. 

No. 13.—On the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prof. F. W. Newman, of England, analyses 
the Obristian conception of Heaven. Price 
0 oenta; 12 copies 60 cents. 


No. 4.—A Study of Religion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
attompte to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion is incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that a new conception 
of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
sistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and independent even of belief in God, is 
the necessary condition of the perpetuity 
of Religion among men. Price 10 cents; 19 
copies $1.00. 


No. 18.— The Battie of Syracuse. Two 
Essays by Rev. James Freeman Clarke, 
D. D., and F. E. Abbot discussing the Au- 
thority of Obristianity. Price 10 ocenta; 13 
copies for $1.00. Address 


THE INDEX, 231 WASHINGTONSTREERT, 
Ronton, Mass. 
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W. J. POTTER, New Bedford, Masa, 
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Mus, E. D. CHEN CY, Jamaica Plain, Mas, 

GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAEE, England. 
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Mus, ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, Tens 
Hy, N. J 
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THE INDEX aims— 


To increase general intelligence with reapeo: 
to religion: 


To foater a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in society and in the ind, 
vidual: 


To aubstitute knowledge for ignorancs, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, humanitarianiss 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal end : 
for absorption in selfish schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Belig 
fon shall take the place of dogmatiam and 
scolesiasticiam throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of homanity bere and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
public sotivities. 


In addition to its general objects, the prec 
tical object to which THE INDEX is special 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur 
pose of securing the more complete and con: 
sistent secularization of the political and ec 
ucational institutions of the United Btates. 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people, The lust 
vestiges of eovlesiastical control must de 
wiped out of the Constitutions amd Statutes 
of the several States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitatios, 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals mus! 
make a united demand, and present an ub 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organise 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who delle ves in this movement 
give it direct aid by helping to increase thr 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 

The pudlication of m valuable leading pe 
per or essay of a thoughtful character, in 
oach tuaue, will continue to be one of thr 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will on- 
tinne to be furnished by the well-known em- 
inent writers who have already done so much 
to give to THE INDEX its present bigh 
position. Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracts from rahs- 
Die books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as circumstances shall render possible. 


9. 


AGENTS. 
Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 


in every olty and town throughout the coup- 
try. The most liberal terms are offered. 


q TERMS. 

The prios of THE INDEX is Three Doh 
lars a year, payable in advance; and ® 
cents postage for the year; and at the 
same rate for shorter periods. All remit- 
tanoes of money must be at the sender's riak, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let 
tor, or post-office money order. The name. 
with address in full, must be accompanied 
with the money in onch case, 


Address THE INDEX, 
No. Wi Washington Street, Boston. 
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ULAR BOOKS, 


P PU 
SENT BY MAIL 


at 


PUBLISHERS’ PRICES! 


ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED, 


HO EXTRA CHARGE FOR POSTAGE. 


ANY BOOK in the subjoined List, or any other 
OBTAINABLE BOOK that may be deatred, will 
be forwarded as promptly na possible on receipt 
of orders accompanied with the QASEH. 


Orders are respectfully solicited from 
All friends of THE INDEX. 


sLOOTT (A. ars Tablets. 


2222222 


Records of a a School. A new edition. 
4100 TT cker “oe Little Woni. THO 


ENTERTAIN - 


23 ** 


Poems 
Litoratare and Dogma. 


ie (BERTHOLD). 
eighta.... 
Eden; 


BACON'S Essays.. 


OT on the English Oonatiation. 
e nales and Foliti oss 


BANICA: 


On the 
sees 1 


6 Senses and the Tntetieot. Türe di- 
tion, I vol... 1 4 „ J 


BARTLETT'S Dictionary of A 
BARTLETT'S Familiar Quotations ,...... * 

TOL (Ruy. O. A), Radical Problems. 
Pathe Bis! $ ng Faith 


BABTIAN (H. CRASLEON) T ape Bogin- 


nings of Life, 2 vo! 
BRACKETT ANNA 93. 220 Education 2 
America! see 


wean * 


* yp CHARLES T) Traupiations 


- Tas Werld-t Priest 


Tall Student. 
BUQELE (HENRY THOMAS), History of 
4 —.— in England and 
and Scotland. New edition of the entire 
work, with a complete tndex. 2 vols. 


YLE'S Works, Chea ition. Com- 
2 the following: Mlacellanequs 
ya, 7 vols. French Revolution, 3 vol; 
Frodor ok 2506 Grost, 10 vols.s oll’ 


2 5. yols,; 
vol.; John Storis dl vol Lite of 


esent, 1 vol.; 
ase i 1 vl.; Latter 


ABPENT. DR. W. B.) The * 
* of reem pe with thelr pa 


— * 


— 
se. — 


0 
er, 


ing and Disel; mag! the 
ayand the Study of Ita Morbid ondi- 
Mons. „eee eee eee SOO 
GERVANTES Don Quixote..,..... eee 260 
HANNING (WM. ELLERT, D. D). The 
8 Perfect Lite, In Twe På- 
ited from his manusertpte by his nephew, 
, Wm. Henry Channing. 1.50 


NNING (WM. ELLERY). Thoreau 
oma Poet Naturalis. With Memorial Terne, 


OBENEY (MRS, E, 4 Series 
Thirty 


Games for the Firestdes 1,00 


Gam Series of Games ‘for 
Parties, Un fon we th Patience. 

hall; Wümatus, the Mountain Girl, Iua- 

WG lll „441 


CLARE S G Gaus FREEMAN). Ten — 


sasis 


Gommon- Šansa in Religion 0 
OLABKE (Dr. E. H.) Bex in Wies üen. eee 
W Pee RAED. 7 Childhood of 


N — 2 


oai pa POWER). Studios New 
and Old, 3 5 Ethical aud Social Subjects, 
Darwinism in Morala, and piner Essays... 
The Religious Demands of the Age,,.,... 


OONWAY (MONOURE D. ) The Earthward 
Pilgrimage. 


2ů5—5õ7ñ]7ò˙i 44 —[— 2 * 


OOBRELATION ane Conservation of 
e b 
Helmholtz, Mager, Faraday, 

ter; with an Taerodetion hed Bå- 
WA Youmans, M.D, 1 vol . 


OOLTURE DEMANDED or, MODERN 
‘A Berles of 2 2754 a Rigo 
foe Whewell 
. i Bare 


Peer ree eT teat Stir eerie tid 


2.00 


Tee 


— — — 


TEE INDHX--AUG. 21. 1879. 
272 ——ꝛ—ꝛ— y ˙1 SEES 


Historical Pictures Rotouchod; s Volume 
of Miscelisnies. In two parte. 
“Rtadies, Pictarés, and e ert 


DAEWIN'S Origin of Species... 
Tho Descent of Man, 2 vol 
Journal of Remiurahes 8 
Emotional Expression 

Lower A Anim mals, , ° 
The Variation of Animals and Plante un- 
der re ro 1 rola. Hingtrated r 

DESOARTEKH Discourse on the 
Mothod of 1101 — the Beason 
and Seeking in the Kei 


DIOKENS' Child's Mistory of Kngiand..... 


DUNIUNG yh ate ene ane 
Fools. A Study. e ee 


ELIOT'S (GEORGE) Soye, Housenola 
Kalition, vos, aoh., ee DOO 
Comprislag— 

2 * 


Te e 05 ou the Hoss. 

Felix Holt. 

Bilas ‘Marner end Scones of Olerica) Life. 
Edition. 2 vola PÉ 


aw 


The Spanish Gypsy .. 
gy ara a t. er First actes . 


Boeioty and Bolle . 


EVANS (E, Pre Ph. D), 
Transforma oe of 
‘x — te of 


2 ite and W. ——ͤ—ͤ ï ETETETT] ia — ELITET] 
2 y ted from the German of 
Adolf Btahr, 2 vol 


FARRAB’S Critical History of Free Thought 
See ec ie the Onrialion kalilan 3.00 

FEUERBAOH (LUDWIG.) The Essence of 
ner. O oorge o W e. 3.00 

FISKES (JOHN) Mytha and Myth-Makers,, 2.00 


9.00 


TIBI ce (0. B9 Religion of am 


e 


pun Graton Ok Works, 
ee 2 
Ne FRANOIS.) Hered: — 
An Inquiry Anto ite Laws — Conse- 
quences... 


ts iy Areca ff 


„ 2600 


Cee istrssarsresse 


Wilhelon ‘Translated by Tho 
Carlyle. Portrait of Costhe. 170 
— 


ga akaa ud 


GREG'S (W. R. 
Literary and 
Oreed of 


PTEN 


—— v 1 


CERRO Re Renee none 


GBOTE'S LIFE, Compiled from ly Doo- 
Private 


uments, Memoranda, Q 
Letters to * LE from Various Friends, Pon 
. swo 


ee 


Bock III. In 


4.00 MILL. (JOHN n Dipsertations and 


ona World, Part First.. - 18 
D T 
turs 
Laa mage NATHANIEL) Works. 
Hew Tilustrated W Edition. RE yom. 
eee en- enten 
‘Twice-Told Tales. 
Moases from an Old Manse. 


The Scarlet Letter, and The Hiithedale 
Romance. 
pork — of ‘ead Seven Gables, and The 


The Ma 
5 English Note- Hooks. 


Note- 188. 
The French and Italian 
Hur Old Home, and Sop! ton. 

HIG BON'S (T, W. Qat- Door Papere.. 1 
ae 4 Oia . Romance. H 
Army Life in a Black Regiment, 
Aude Keuay 


— 


· ( 6 —ͤ——*fr itt teri 


—— 


Oldport 
BOWELLS'S (WILLIAM D,) Their Wod- 


— ** ** 


Journey. 
Suburban Sketches 
. — 
A Chance Aoquaintance 
HUGO'S(¥,) New Novel.“ Ninety- Three”... 1.75 

U LDT (ALEXANDER VON). Life of. 
2 — the German. Nö. with 
three po 


HUME’S (DAVID) Essays and Life, 


HUNT'S (Ans. — Verses 
Bits of * codes dees dees 


2 


HUXLEY’ 
Gn the Orie of B 


ratty eso De 
A Manual of the Anato 


ere — rå 


Animals. 
Lay Sermons, Addregses, and Reviews... 1.7 


@ELOW’S SEAN Poems 
"ihe e Monto e of 
8 (JEAN) Proce. ‚Of the Skel- 
Btudles for Stories. 32 

Brories s told to a Child,” “First ‘and l 


Å Sinter's À 52 4 1 222 
Mopes the : A Story. 
INGERSOLL'S (ROBT. G.) The Gods ayn PA 


U SERIES. 
„ I. Forma of Water, tn Clouds, Rain, 
An, Toe, and e By Jona Ty: 


n 1755 aud Politica; or, Thong gts on 
cation of of 


the A 
“Nata egen "and “inh fanico” 
to Politioal Seer Hy Waiter Hascher. 1.4 


s 40 


Lm 


i ir Relations. By. z. Baln 
V. e Budr ot — By Horbert 
aa — 
vi. The ‘New conn * Jota . 
22 . 
VIL, The Conse “By Tai- 
— 1. an * ty treat 
of the vital and 
othe DOGtEINE, 000 ——-— — — 
vill, Anima’ Locomotion ot Walking, 
Swimming, and Fiying 


tion on Aéronantics, By J. e 1.78 
aa 3 ae tu Mental Dissaso, 


nale —— 22 


1 DOUGLAS), Fireside Bainte, Mx. 
Clando’s Breakfast Talk, and other Papers, 10 


ung thats Relation to TELI Oriental jon: 
Untrores) 1 
990 


e ee pn ere eee 


Praia The ESN Works ot Nettes 
Josephus, the Jowirh Historian............ 


eù of Plato. Trans- 
and Intro- 


Jowett, M Master of 
Oxford,’ aud Bogus Pro: 
Four rola 


duntions by B. 
2 Golitgn, 


KERR (ORS HEUS U). Vereatiliuiaa, Poems, 
Patriotic, N and eee: renee 2.00 


AOR (W.E. H.) A 
. — ce of af, ha Spirit eet ot “Batlonatism in in 
. De eee 8 

tus to fi me —. 2 a oe 


LEGGE’8 pert? Life and ee 
Confacius Chinese Classes 


4.00 


15 


bee 1.8⁰ 


et 7 Pbiosophy — Sa 
o m 
in Greece bad to the 

von ica deere eee 2 2 * eee 


B.) The Btory of Goethe’s Life, 1” 


was’ rays 
Pius 


reer of tte) 
LEWES (@, 
LEWIN (Biv. RAPHAEL, . What is 

Judala $ Or, a Few Words 70 R. Nr. 1.00 


LONGFELLOW'B (H. W.) Poems, Portrait. 40 


Pree Works. Portzait es 4 
LOWELL'S (J. REJ Fooms, 2 vols 4.00 
The Kiglow Papers. First Series 1.50 
e Bigtow Papers, Second Series 10 


LOWELL (fps. A. 0.) Postes for Children, 15 
LUBBOOK (BIR JOEN), Origin of Oivilisa- 
Kon, and the Primitive tion of Man, 


LYELL’S Principles of Geology, 2 vols. . 8.00 


MACDONALD (GEORGE) The Vicar’s 
res 10 


mn GORAI „ The Lite of Hennes 
u. eee 

ports on E ation 3 
* knd Aunan Repo from 


e Selected from the Writings * 
Horace Mann. — 2 . BSS 


Mical and Theclogieal. 2 vola. Bor cf.. 2.80 


MAURICE . F. D.) Zor Qina = 
Object of Hope for Mankind. .. sone 15 


MERIVALE’S (CHARLES) Conversion of 
the Roman ag yD 
Northern 


— 


Nations 


Oonverslon of 


ussions. 4 vols., 
Gono 


407 


PEOOTOK (HICHARD A.) Other Wortds 


than Gare) the Plurality of Wo: stot- 
led under thp t tiie 
Bor be, With Colored Plates 

Hours. 

of on Stlemtite 
Natural Fhenonſens „ e piro 5 

Kasaya on Antr A Horist of Papera 
— ta , the Bun. etn, 

m cee N yiee — * im” 
% Moon, her Mo toi. spec pects, Fosuery > 
end Fnysioa! e 
nar ‘man Pintos, 

he WEE TTT 
The Rxpanse of ese nn 00 


N ba del ge @) da en ot axe 


Pom) (N. Tum 
e 
m D Comatitytion of 


L Tatrod —— D; Prot Buxiey, . K. Ww 
. a N 3 
A Heer iy t. — 3222 * 

3, Physica “byt lfour r A 

"i ge 8 W 

Ma TEY E E, apia a E 

BOOTT'§ Waveriey Novels. sivals., 1 
SOOTT'S (THOMAS) The English L Lite 85 

Jeans, (esn d Zaition 3.00 

GMILES'S (SAMUEL,) Self-Help.....,..-. 100 
SENEN (HERBERT.) rr R Intel 

erer — 12 

2,50 

20 

2M 

vols 755 

Tie Principles of — OL 2 vols 5.00 

n . r AES cull 

and Morale. ow an enlarged K Frilssophy 8.00 
Boctol M. ana 1.80 
Desert, 

ill, ‘ ant og 
Life, Gor: 9.00 
UVuiversal pecs eee eee seess 2.80 

STOWE (HARRIET Amen Pink ane 
White P e 
Uncle Tom's diiin 

STRAUAB (D. F.) The Old Tree and te 
— ite ot e eee 

tion. 2 vols,,. . 1.00 


TAINE’S (H. A.) History of English Liters 


. tse 


TENNYBON'S (ALFRED) 8 


2 ini 6 ee, Per 


ie 
1 


iene 
Shovan of Fhilip. 


P 10. 
Esmond . rel the Widower. 


lan rh f 
da Uniform pt the Morao Gon. 
— Gene it. Per vol 


vols, With new Portral 
edition includes all the tat 
val RENN editions, with 2 
— 1h wee novels, the most 
complete in the 


TRAITS a ene Among te 
Jalor o in” 


T ROR EADS A. D. Walden; on Lite u 


me Poeitive Philosophy < of Auguste Comte. a Wield aua Forest, Poxteais 0 
ê vè mate. l. À ree 
rm Economy. l revised odl- Tho Woods. oriai, A h in 
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TO BOOK-BUYEES. A 0 R F2: RELIGIOUS ASSOCIA 


the fine list of POPU- 


LAE BOOES on the ite side of this 

31251 OBTAIN. BOOK NOT IN 
will be furnished to order. 

Address THE INDEX, Li W. ‘Bt, 


Wir. NEWTON ENGLISH 
AND OLASSJOAL SOBOOL. NTR TRAR. 


and day school for both sexes. 

aed fitted for Harvard, Smith's, 

or other Colle: omen, and for Bolentino Schools; $ 
also for teaching, business, and bome life. 
ils 3 in four families. Board 
tuition from 3880 to „ Bor Oircular 
address SATE T. ALLEN, West Newton, 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY— PRICE 
TWOPENOE. 


THE SECULAR REVIEW, 


EDITED BY CHARLES Watts. 


The SECULAR REVIEW ie the leading 
argan of Secularism, and each week has 

Articles on Th LN Social, gel- 
entific, and Political Subjecta. * — 
tive areas sr are —4 advocacy of 
257 the dissemination 07 

— a on all questions which 

ent the welfare of the people. Letters 
are inserted In ita “OPEN COLUMN” from all 
—.— ore oourteons in the expression of their 

while s & » special department is allotted 
for or “NorEs aereo,” 


AND QU: 
The Contributors to the SEOULAR RE- 
VIEW comprise the principal advocates of 
Secularism, including its founder, G. J. 
Holyoake, 


Ona Watts, Publisher, 
1 Fleet Street, London, k. 


ANTIOCH COLLEGE, 
YELLOW SPRINGS, 


GREENE COUNTY, OHIO, 


Offers to both tee, Nag lin vaprat, 
parstory and co ato 
28083 A ot of five profesor in Anaisnt 


and Modern Mathematics, the 
Natural and the he Moral Seiences History, — 


with all necessary buildi and apparatus, 
and e as an additional indu 338 
in — 


for s 
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or iby, Preside or farther 3 A. c. 


am 
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—.— 


1846. 


LADIS and GENTLEMEN, 
23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


ROOMS to LET by the DAY OR WEEE. 


TEE 
Popular Science Monthly. 


CONDUOTED BY 


E. L. and W. J. YOUMANS. 


Containing instructive and in 

ticles and abstracts of articles, origin 
lected, and Illustrated, from the = of ‘ihe 
leading scientific men of bad — — | z 
acoounte of Important sclentifi 
the application of science to tne 1 
arts; latest views put forth A Alai 
natural phenomena, by savants of the highest 
authority. 
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4 OOMPLETE SET of INDEX TRACTS, 
2 be mailed to 
3 prepayment of 80 cuETs. 


ad THE INDEX, 
Ho. isi Washington ̃ — 
T HE INDEX 


IN ENGLAND. 


THE INDEX will be forwarded free by post 
to any of the United Kingdom on re- 
t of an annual an tion of Fifteen 

F 


tional 1 ian lo to Francia El! 
Sand Abbe payab tag- 


Address THE INDEX, 
231 Washington Street, Boston, UBA. 


M. J 8AVAGE’s NEW NOVEL, 
Bluffton, 


Describing in a very interesting way the 
processes of mental evolution by which s 
young Orthodox minister becomes radical. 
13m0: Price 61.80. 

Also, by the same author, 


The Religion of Evolution: 


“an exposition of religion in the light of 
the most advanced science. A brave and 
Teverent thinker,""—London Inquirer. Price 
$1.0. Address THE INDEX, i Washing- 
ton Street, Boston. 
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MARIE A. BROWN, 
P.O Box 900, Bowrom, Maas, 


RADICAL LIBERAL LECT- 


By B. F. Underwood, 


Fon TaB FALL AND Vir OF 1878-9. 


1. The Theory of Evolution. 
& Da Philosoph: * iaa 
0 of Herbert Spencer, 
i The Genesis and Nature of Religion, 
5. Modern Scientific Materialism. 
8. a on versus Design in Nat- 


T. ani Hour with German Thinkers. 


10. Is there a Personal Intelligent Deity? 


11. The Demands of Liberalism 
to State Becularisatio Nn 


Love. 

18. Woman: aor Past and Present; Her 
an rongs. 

14. 28 g N Their Causes and 


18. be Ben B ies oe and Triumphs of Free- 
thought In 12 and America, 

10. ey of the A 

17. —.— and Buddhism. 

18. Ancient Egypt: Ita Laws, Customs and 


19. ™S? h Revolution: Its Causes and 
Consequences. 
D. Crimes and Oruelties of Bu; 


fl. Cook and other wactentinct Amuihilators | 95 
of Materialism Reviewed 


. Paine the Pioneer of Freethought 
America. ion sp 


It is an instructive and valuable monthly, | N. : To what Extent has it 
or Hindered Ci 
latin ana iamnan ey ee Ia nown and Whats 
al 
r 5 20. A True Man Better than a True 
ably. enlarged — —— with the lage for N. Judaism and Obristianity Outgrowtha of 
January, 187. It is handsomely printed on Pretxistevt Heathonism. 
clear 2 85 17 „ and, when neceesary to further | , Balance vereus the Bible. 
conv a ideas of the writer, folly ilus-| . The Origin and History of the Bible. 
(From one to six . — 
2 N dollars per annum; or, fifty | 0. n Unhistorical and Un- 


Sind of fi five will be sent to any address 
for $28.00 per annum. 

THE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY and Ar- 
PLETONS' JOURNAL, A 97.00 per an- 
num (full price, $3.00) 

The volumes begin} May and November of 
32 year, 


moy begin at any time. 
K. ke be glad to sand our Periodical Cst- 
orae Wii 12565 ication. 


351 Broadway; New York 


N. Wamo A the Divinity of the Bible 

. Popular tions Regarding the 
Bible and d e . 

. . by the Facts 

4. Poyalar Objections to Liberalism Con- 


For terms, etc., address 
B. F. UNDERWOOD, 
THORNDIER, Mass. 


gend to Om st z Washington A.- Norten. Mass. 
THAOCTS. 


PRormunrr, by 
6 ots.; ten, 30 ota.; 
one hundred, 51.80 


U. TESBILE AND BOIRON, by John Weiss, 
LI. Tas BYEPATEY OF RELIGIONS, by T. W, 
Higginson. Enlarged edition, 

IV. TRANJONIDENTALIMNM, by Theodore Par- 

ker. Never before püdliahed. 


V. Tun PUBLIO BOROOL —— —— 


stood by a Ca 
(Bishop TOR a Liberal 
‘american oi -E 4 
Hortiouitara H 1 — 13 
and 20, 1876, 
VI. How BHALL wil Exer BUNDAY? An 
Answer in Four Parts; 1. Sunday in 


Laws, 4. The Workin 50 
Bunday. By Charles K. Whtpple, 
Minot J. Bavage, Ol Charice E. tt. 
and Wm. O. Gannett. 


Nos. H., III., IV., V., VI., 10 ota, each; ton 
60 ota.; one hun , $3. 


re by W. J. Potter. 
B cts, ates Y 0 ots.: one hundred, 
61,50.) 
PROCEEDINGS O; E. A. AWSUAL 
Muurives for ier, 4 14, 78, "70, and 
N, Ove cts. each; 1878, forty cte, each. 


Paxmpom AND 


£ volume — 


INTERESTING 


NEW BOOKS 
For Radical Thinkers. 


BIBLE OF TO-DAY. x 
TEE PREE OF TODA oe dra Ne 
— ft Sa o ry jon onan 

mutual relations, 34 pages, Price $1.58. 
waar I9 THE BIBLE? a RE T. gunder- 
attom: in 


2. eto. Orown mplete 
and una ie sta. Index not 87 75 other edi- 
tions, $1.00, 


Ons of the classics of Liberalism, 


INN or CIVILIZATION IN IN KRG- 


edition. 2volames. Imo. Cloth, N 


edition published of this 
k. The 
a 


SUPEBNATUBAL RELIGION. 
into the Reality of Divine Bove’ 
ted from the Birth English 

Demy Octavo volume, Oloth. $4.00. 

9600. Will be ready March 9. 


is Kâition is complete, and the on! 
=e corrected Am n Fahton, 
The Boston Edition sella at 513.50, and 
lish Edition at 915.00, making this edition One 


third (he price of any o 
THE REIG: NOF THE STOICS. By Frea- 
erior A olang. Oloth, Imo. “24 pp, 


A thoroughly ac 
valuable compond of fhe Stole teachiepe ih phi- | 
lovopby, etbics, and relieiou, Dale with a 
fine summary of thoir history as s rysem., Neo 
better book on the pntj»rt can be fownd. | 


„ well clase fed, arid | 


UGH ROME, UN. 4 Mamolr ot 
tan and Prtre-(Hristion Pyperienco, 
By N. F. Waters. Ww pp. SETA 


An able and candid bck, 


Cloth, Tmo, 


Any of the above-naiio! books mar, Qow-pald, 
on receipt of price, Addres THE INDEX, Ni 
Washington Street. 


Stra oom VOLUMES 


for the 1876, 1876, 

ind 1878 ¢Vole.a, 365 11 gt 

on 79487 on at this 

umes t peana for 

1874, 1058 187%, „ Bn, T, 178, Bent by èx- 

KHE INDEX, ba! Washir ‘Moston. 
Washington Bires Street, Boston. 


TEE INDEX AS AN 


ADVERTISING MEDIUM, 


Testimony of one who Aas tried it. 
Drees Jaz. B, IITE: 
—— the Paii iver 
E, C. WALKER. 
PUBLICATIONS 


oF TEB 


NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE 
OF AMERICA. 


1. Equat RrọmTs IN Berio. Contains 
an Historical Account of the Liberal 


e 


Derals 

hia, July 1 to 4, 1876, with Es- 

says byte. ‘Abbot, James . Parton, B. J. 

1 the Consti- 
eon of the National Liberal 

List of Oharter Members, oto., otc. 

Ostara, Pp. 190. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 7 

. PATRIOTIO ADDRESS TO 


wotkech, “ae H 
toa b . Fhe tonne cannon anot be 
futulabed ut present, 


National Liberal Leagne of America 


231 WASHINGTON Or., Boerox, 
FROTHINGHAM’S WOBKS. 


THE RELIGION OF HUMANITY. An Is 
say. Third Edition—Revised. Price g 


3 can peruse this book without re- 


t hig A Xhe learning, mental ho and 
the statement of his — — 


rece y the author, and for the smen- 


te — Dnald and philan ic tendency of 
Ke Aoa a eae sincere werk of 
one who has read largely, stu he 
ly, reflected pa >... «It is a mode of 
scholarly cul an and 
ous style.” —. 


THE CHILD'S BOOK OF RELIGION. Fa 
Bunday-schools and Homes. Price $1.0. 


Not “food for babes,” but aes of 
tion for earnest and th thoughtful = 


STORIES FROM THE LIPS OF THE 
nao With Frontispiece. Goch, 


“The Parables are so re-told as to aber 
the attention of the reader, and to fasten 
writer belleves to 

Savior meant 
t asu 

Lad ed tene Lang * 


STORIES OF THE PATRIAROHB. Wiis 
Frontispiece. Cloth, 61.00. 


“A work of culture and taste; it will be 
welcome to all ages, and Nye the sublimest 
lessons of manh hood in languag? 


Index | of a child.“ — 


BELIEFS OF THE UNBELIEVERS. A 
Lecture, i2mo, Cloth, 51.00. 


IN NEW 
A History. 
studies of Emerson, Al 
garat Fuller, the Brook- 
nity, eto. 6yo, Cloth extra, with steel por 
trait of the author, gam. 


THE LIFE OF THEODORE PFARREI feo 
With Portrair, $340. 


The New Tork Tribune closes a Tour aud a 
halt coimuimn terte of thie books ty mayti 
“Tt holds up a remarkable epeciinen ef t= 


| DUAL mantiness bee form and Linsemente 


ono De studias with ejesi ailyentiage fy 
triaud and fes.“ 


THE CRADLE OF THE CHMIST. A Seedy 

iu Primitive Christtastty, (vetradiog tht 

irine importance of the Meret dee ie 

he Now Testamont, as ie Evy mi the de 

volopmenrs of Christianity trem Fofi 
Ovtayo, Chath, $1.78. 


Mallod, possqialt, on ele ‘af c, iy 
TAX INDEX A Washington it, Marot 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars a Year. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 


VoLuME 10. 


BOSTON, 


MASS., THURSDAY, AUGUST 2, 1879. 


WHOLE No. 505 


LIBERAL LEAGUE PLATFORM 


For the Presidential Election of 1880, 
ADOPTED AT BUOHESTESR, R. z., OCT. 26, 1877. 


I. Toran pas arn OF O8UBCH AND STATS, 


E 

jon: tenis the equitable taxation of ohare: property 
seoularisa of the public schools, abrogation ag abba- 
tarian laws, ra abolition of chaplaincies, prodibiton gon of pab- 


lic approp: for 1 
measures necessary to the same 

2, NATIONAL PROTROTION FOR 8 8 in 
their equal civil, political re us rights: to be guar- 
anteed by amendment of the U B Constitution, 
and afforded th: h the United i Beates courts. 

5. OntvensaL UOATION THE Basis OF UNIVERSAL 


N HIS Souza REPUBLIC: to be guaranteed 
y amendment of the United States 3e Constitu on, * 
y secularized 


aoe within ita units 
1 3 dent 
ts ion 


—— to a future Congress of We Na- 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT 


PROPOSED AS A SUBSTITUTES FOR THE 
KIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. B. CONBTITUTION. 


ARTICLE e 
Auorton 1.—Neither Congres sg — shall make 
— law partioulat an esta lishment of ine or favor- 
ing any pari ar form of reli; gion, or è fros 
; or permitting in of 


any Tigres a ‘union 
burch 22 — granting . 28 privilege, im- 
munity, or adyantago to sect or religious boas at to 
any number of sects or 
tato, eithe 


ous bodies; or “ot abridging the 
Breas, or the 


petition the Governmen' Tor a Te 


or a4 à gualification to any office or 


Amoros 
a bead en or any olvil division of any State 


en in ina ae * rites shall be — — or for = 


mapya in ald, of any religious 
order, or denomination whatsoever. 
2 5 shall have r to enforce the 


various provisions of this Article byappropristelegialation. 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 


1. We demand Saat. oisi ang oiler 
all pt from just taxation. 


roperty shall no longer be exem 
e 11. eS ee fn Oow- 
gress, in State rr navy and militia, and — 
ums, and all other institutions supported dy 

two demand that all 2 — for ed 

a lor educa- 
tonal and charitable insthtutions oF sectarian character 
shall osas ` 


p: 
. We demand that the the — of of 
ser United States or he appointment {aye 
of all t and fasta shal! woll mae 
6, We demand that the judicial oath in courte and 
In all other d ents of the government shall be abol- 
simple affirmation under me ana and pen- 
Wties of Foray shall be established in tta 


é We demand that all laws looking to the enforcement of 
“Obristian” morality shall be abrogated, and that ali laws 
— ne 2 — the — of natural morality, 

a an 
sr? Wo demand that ot only in t the Constitutions of the 
United States and the several States, but also in the 
practical adm Ryke of the same, no pri or ad- 
vant shall be conceded to Christianity or 


otal religion ; that our entire political system s be found- 
and saminimered o oe a it porel sonlar basis; and that 
whatever changes shall to this end shall be 


soneistently, Resinehingty: Ba and promptly made. 


‘The above ts the platform of Taz INDEX, so far as the 
@ditor is individually concerned. But no other person, and 
BO. Organization, can be jay or truthfully geld respousi- 
Die for it without his or its opiate, approval. A 


SIPTINGS. 


A MAGAZINE has been started at Jerusalem (Pal- 
estine). It is to be issued quarterly, and will give 
special attention to the archmological researches of 
that region, 

THE FAMILIAR verses When shall we three meet 
again?” are supposed to have been written by Samp- 
son Occom, an Indian preacher and poet, over one 
hundred years ago, 

“MORE BEAUTIFUL than all temples ls that cottage 
where dwell juatice, self-control, pradence, plety, 
proper regard for all duties, and knowledge of all 
that la human or dlvine.“ Seneca. 


Taz THIRD ANNUAL CONVENTION of the New 
York State Freethinkers’ Association is to be held 
this year at Chaatanqoa Lake, beginning Sept. 17 
and continuing until the 21st. 

THERE ARE TO-DAY in Massachusetts, it Is sald, 
about a dozen towns belonging almost exclusively to 
one person, or one company with whom rests the 
right and power to drive out of the town any opera- 
tive who ventures to oppose the wishes of the land- 
LORD. 


THOSE WHO ARE apprehensive in respect to the 
apread of Roman Catholicism in this country may 
find comfort in the assurance which recent statistics 
afford in respect to New England, where it ia found 
to have merely kept pace with the increase of the 
foreign element of the population. 


HERE 18 aw ‘‘unconsidered trifle” worth reverting 
to. It appears in the Christian Union: “A congregs- 
tion at Brenham, Texas, placed In the corner stone 
of their new church, photographs of Jefferson Davla 
and other Confederate generals. This charch has 
evidently gone back to original sin for a foundation.” 


Tue Panis MumicrPauiry is effacing the royalist 
and imperialist names of streets, and substituting 
those more accordant with republican sympathies. 
Among the latter, there will be one in honor of 
Abraham Lincoln, This may bea good thing; but, 
under the circumstances, there is some reason to fear 
that, like other good Bie, ONS too mach 
of it, 

THE Jewish Times givee this advice to young men, 
which is worth pondering: “The greatest mistake 
that a young man can make is when de postpones 
marriage, equanders the vigor of his manhood, and 
thus becomes an old man before the allotted time, 
To remain youthful, vigorous, and prosperous, marry 
while you sre young, and practise the precepts of 
Solomon, the Wise (Prov. v.), which the young, as 
well as the old, may prog} by reading. 

Mrs. CHRISTIAN OLENBON, of Chicago, has de- 
monstrated that woman may excel In the trades as 
well as in the more customary and lighter female oc- 
cupations. The furniture of her house le the work 
of her own hands, and it le described as handsomely 
carved and deftly put together. Her husband iea 
cabinet-maker, but she le indebted chivfly to her 
father for instruction while in the old country, im 
the skill she has turned to so practical account 


Tue COLORADO beetle, vulgariy called the potato- 
bug, bas entered upon his European travels. At 
last account he had reached Ireland, where he was 
surprised in a vigorous investigation of the quality 
of ita famous tuber. There seems to be a fair pros- 
pect that, In common with other distinguished Amer- 
icans, he may be favored with many attentions. In- 
deed, It ia safe to predict for him an unusoaliy warm 
reception If he continues his tour of observation, 


THEat ARE BOME of the questions of stupendous 
moment that are at present agitating the national 
Church of England: Whether a clergyman shall 
stand at the side or at the end of the altar ln the 
communion service. Whether he shall wear a black 


tle or a white one. Whether the altar shall be 
lighted by gas or candles. Whether a blehop should 
consecrate Ín a sitting ora standing posture. They 
help to make plainer the one which Gladstone asked 
two or three years ago. “Is the English Church 
worth preserving ?” 

To-DAY SOORNFUL priesta aay Garrison did noth- 
ing. He was only a stumbling-block in the way. 
His bitterness only hindered the movement, and his. 
eriticlem of the Church pu off success for twenty 
years. When free speech cost something, and claims 
for justice angered the nation almost to slaying the 
speaker, then timid Church and party hid them- 
selves from all responsibility for the agitation, and 
left Garrisonlanlem to keep the movement alive. 
The work done, the tempest over, fair- weather wall- 
ors stalk forth to doubt if there were, after all, any 
atorm, or even any rough sea, but what the pilot 
ralsed.— Wendell Phillips. 


THE FOLLOWING amusing version is given of the 
or gin of the word monk.“ A pious beggar had 
wandered about in the world so long that his gar- 
ments fell away from his body. In this plight he was 
met by the devil, who bestowed on him a piece of 
coarse cloth In which the plous man arrayed himself, 
and fastened it around him with a cord. He wan- 
dered until he came back to his native village. No 
one recognized him, but a herd of cattle by the 
wayside lowed in a friendly manner muh muh.“ 
Though the devil created tho first monk, the village 
cattle christened him, The lowing muh“ became 
firat “munch” and then ‘monk "—MUwaukee Frei- 
denker, j 


Ax ABTICLE will be found in the usual place of 
the essay, and a communication In the editorial de- 
partment of the present issue of THE INDEX, of pe- 
callar interest on account of the far distant source 
from whence they come. They are from natives of 
India The former was received a few weeks since 
from St. Petersbarg, and was dated Jane 4, 1879. It 
bore the imprint “Kali Das Chakravarti, the Ad! 
Brahmo Somaj Press. With the best complimants 
of the Hindu Youth.’ The other reached us a fow 
days ago, via London, and is, as will be sean, a letter 
tothe Free Religious Association. It tells its own 
atory. They indicate that the higher intelligence of 
the remote section of the world from whence they 
emanate shares in the same intellectual influences 
that are operative among the moat advanced civiliza- 
tione. They show, also, how kindredship of ideas 
and aspirations serves to establish a unity of fellow- 
ship among those widest apart in space, and of the 
most different races and climes, 


Ir WOULD BEEM as though Fall River is having 
rather more then ita share of brilliant examples af 
the unlon of religion and dishonesty. Three of its 
late highly respectable and influential citizens,’” 
within 2 few months past have been sant to the 


State prison, and now two others from the same 


clasa have s like prospect before them. George B. 
Durfee confesses to having a stracted from the Me- 
chanica Mill Company the sam of $35,000. Mr. Wal- 
ter Paine, Durfes's brother indaw, went in deeper. 
Hie figures are from $100,000 to $200,000. We do 
not know whether Mr, Paine had in view a desire to 
lend what he thus obtained to the Lord, or to render 
him greater service; but this much appears, that he 
Was a very active Baptist church - member, a former 
president of the Young Men's Christian Association, 
and greatly absorbed in bringing the young to Christ 
through Sabbath and mission schools. And these 
are the men who, while they live ln the luxury which 
other people's money procures, cannot affford ta add 
a fraction of a dollar to the scanty day's wages of 
those who toll for them; and refuse even to confer 
with them In respect to thelr grievances, Is It any 
wonder that Fall River le noted for labor strikes? 
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RESOLUTIONS 


Adopted at the Formation of the National 
Liberal League of America, Syracuse, 
N. E., Oot, 27, 1878. 


WHEREAS, The Congress of the Natlonal Liberal 
League, assembled at Syracuse, October 26 and 27, 
1878, to which we were delegates, was radicali 
divided into two parties, one favoring total * b 
and the other opposed to such repeal, of certain laws 
of the United Statee relating to the circulation of 
obscene literature; and 

W. The whole quaaiion was, by the 
osition of the majority and the consent of the minor- 
ity, dropped from the consideration of the present 
Congress; and 

WHEREAS, The subsequent nomination and elec- 
tion of the chief executive officera for the ensuing 
year, including the President, were made by the ma- 
jority dependent upon their expressed opinion an the 
question which had been thus disposed of, to the sur- 
prise and deep disappointment of the minority; and 

WHEREAS, The minority cannot but regard this 
action of the majority as a breach of falth and an 
anja aot tower the —— conten 

esolved, at we, the unders „protest nat 
the animus, aims, and results of such 5 
and hereby withdraw from the session of the Con- 

„to take such action as we may in the future 
eem advisable. 

Resolved, That wo believe that the existing United 
States laws against obscenity need to be reformed 
and amended, being now in several particulars 
oppressive in the modes of adminiatration and in the 

nalties; yet we are In favor of proper laws, b 
tate and National Governments, against the publi- 
cation and circulation of obscene literature, tending 
to corrupt the morals of youth. 
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Political Liberty, 


AND THE BEST MEANS FOR ITS ATTAINMENT BY THE NA- 
TIVES OF INDIA. 


BY A HINDU YOUTH, 
BOW BESIDING IX BUBOPE. 


From the few quotations which the Caleutta cor- 
respondent of thé Times lately made from some na- 
tiva journals, it ia easy to see that there is at least a 
spirit of bold speculation amongst the educated 
natives of India, They seem already to have caught, 
at least partially, that spirit of independence which 
ia such a characteristic of all European nations, es- 
pecially of the Teutonic races, India, even in the 
days of her glorious past, bas been sald by no less 
an authority than Professor Max Miiller to have been 
not particularly prominent in this feeling: political 
Interests were allen to a people who directed all their 
energies to the problems of life and death or to 
those which concern man’s relation to The All,“ 
as the Vedantic Rishia would expreas It. It la there- 
fore a very hopeful sign, a feeling which it is imposel- 
ble to notice without sincere delight, that Indla le 
also 2 herself a spirit of political Ilberty; and 
if It be laid at the door of England that she has done 
nothing but impoverish India, this creating, as It were, 
a new element in the Indian national life must at 
least be recorded in ber favor. Granted that Eng- 
land’s monarchy in Indla has verily been that whic 
Mr. Bright in his late Manchester speech attributed 
to her, granted that all the rhetorical epithets which 
that eloquent statesman applied were subject to no 

ualification, has not England at least done this one 
ng for Indis which the Mohammedans, not to say 
anything of the Greeks, were incapable of doing in 
their sway of one thousand years? And how long is 
it that England bas reigned in India? A century 
no more. Nay, her proper reign might be said to 
have begun only since half a century. Is not that at 
least an auspicious nning? 

But however one might congratulate India and her 
young patriots on their growing feeling of national 
independence, however one might sympathize with 
their just and laudable enthusiasm for the rights of 
their country, there fe nevertheless a different side of 
thle matter which It le essential to bring home to 
them. National liberty is an object which every in- 
dividual is bound to strive after and fight for. But 
there are certaln conditions which we regard as ee- 
sential,—Inevitable to its realization, And therefore 
the question of the most essential importance la: Are 
the modern patriote of India endeavoring to {fulfil 
thore conditions, or are they venting their patriotism 
merely in dithyrambs and sonnets to liberty, in 
patriotic associations, or in such sensational journal- 
istic productions as those extracts which were al- 
luded to in the beginning? Do the modern patriots 
of India really think they shall be able to do much 


in the way of their national independence merely by 
such If efforts, unless at the same time accom- 
panied by those practical means which it is the object 
of such efforts to give an impulse to? Not that wo 
do not know how to value earnestness of soul. It 
has Its great value; but what we contend for—and we 
simply * what we have sald above—is, that there 
are certain inevitable conditions which alone entitle 
a nation to political independence or endow it with 
the might, and haue with the right, of governing 
itself. It is necessary to be clearer. Our studies in 
histo: nd its cognate branches have gradually 
bro us to the convletlon that the Law of Natu- 
ral Selection whose action la so fearfully prominant 
in the vegetable and animal worlds obtains equal! 
In human society, with scarcely any perceptible mod 
fication. And we all ‘know what that law means, 
It means that only the fittest deserve to, and will, 
survive; and by the fittest, Nature seems to mean, in 
the first place, the strongest In body and sonl, She 
reems to abhor the weak aud the Imbecile no less than 
the fancied vacuum of old, and her proceeding with 
them is of tatal annihilation or of menited degra- 
dation to the poaltion they should justly occupy, 
Only be dares speak of right or rights who has 
might, exclaims she in her Book of Revelation 
which we term History. And if man—foollsb man, 
misled elther by metaphysical subtleties or theologi- 
cal fancies, mieresde that book—refusea to laten to 
Nature's solemn audible voice across the dust of 
empires and the din of centuries,—oh! then she knows 
well enough how to flog her truant child back to his 
proper senses, and her admonitions are not quite 
those of a caressing Bengali mother, but consist, as 
we all at in fearful convuleive revolutions, until 
Rome findd her Cæsar, England her Crom well, and 
France her Napoleon (not of course Le Petit“. 
In these, Nature once more asserta her eternal law, 
oncé more gives the hero who reigns, not by the s 
called right of conventional inheritance, but of might, 
which alone gives you the ht, e imbeciles 
and weaklings, or, worse still, the sham-heroes, who 
Broni the nation to its miserable plight are scat- 
te te the winds by her volcanic force, the almost 
inundating lava-streams of the people's blood are 
stemmed, and look how the nation blooms and flour 
ishes once more under the sway of Ita just, rightful 
king, because chosen by Nature on account of his 
acknowledged might and therefore his Inviolable 
right to rule. (See the very well-known works: 1, 
Mommaen’s Geschichte Roma; 2. Carlyle’s Crom- 
well's Letters and Speeches; and 3. Thiers’ Histoire 
du Consulat.) And what the great philosophical 
historians we have just named have so conclusively 
praval by an immense maas of facts and the rare 
orce of thelr logical powers in the case of Indi- 
vidual men, holds equally good in the case of in- 
dividual nations whose community forms the hu- 
man race. Here, also, it ls the most heroic that 
should reign, the wisest and the strongest that 
should rule; and abundant blessings flow to the con- 
quered in spite of the bloody resistance they might 
offer, or curses and imprecations they might heap on 
their hated conquerors, Read only what David 
Hume says on the effects of the Roman conquest in 
Britain; andif you will appeal to the facts of uni- 
versal history (Weltgeschichte) you will be convinced 
that similar effects have taken place in all countries 
and in all climes,—all the more in proportion to the 
higher civilization of the conquering and the wis 
teachableness of the conquered. Nay, history proves 
more; It proves that even if the conquering race 
occupy an inferior scale of civilization, even if it ba 
destitute of those arts and aclences which are genèr- 
ally recognized as the Inevitable concomitants of & 
civilized life, and has no other qualities to recom- 
mend itself than manly co abounding e r 
and andisguised frankness, Its hammerin Rien the 
tottering remnanta of a highly civilized but exceed- 
ingly corrupt nation is of rare service to humanity 
as a whole. It ia hardly necessary to allude to those 
whom we mean. We mean, of course, the Franks 
the Goths and the Vandals: those “barbarians of 
the North“ who battered down the effete civilization 
of the Roman Empire. If the all-sweeping, all-de- 
vastating Mongolie hordes had not once, under their 
well-known leaders, overspread, jocust-like, all the 
countries lying between Pekin and Moscow, Punjab 
and Silesia, we should have been deprived of those 
exemplary Mogul rulers whose great memories we 
must cherish with perpetual gratitude, and who con- 
ferred blessings of civilization on our land to which 
every street, nay every monidering stone of Delhi, 
Agra, and Lucknow, still bears a magnificent and 
— witness. We mean, of course, our Baber, 
our Akbar (Glory to bis name,—perhapa the very 
beau-idéal of a ruler, and hence also of any man that 
has ever lived!), and our Shahjehan rulers, in whose 
resence we feel as if we were before our Rama, 
ikramaditys, and Chan pta, 

If such be then, the verdict of universal history, 
if such be Nature s inexorable law, it is meet that 
we, the Hindus, should ize It in due time, and 
try to wrest out of Fate all the good she is able to 
yield. And if, without allowing ourselves to be hur- 
tied away by the impetuosity of a blind patriotism 
which we are afraid has begun to infect the rising 
geveration of India, we should calmly and thought- 
fully weigh the facts sa they are, we should come to 
the conclusion that for India no other foreign conquest 
could be more favorable, more puited to supply her 
with all that she most needs, than that of England. 
And what is it that our country stands most in need 
of? Certainly: (1) Industry, (2) Commerce, (3) 
Political Spirit, and above ali (4) the Physical Sei- 
ences. These, we say, are the crying needs of Indis, 
—needs which must be met, or we must perish 
most miserably—like Pern or Mexico, And those 
who have taken most pains to study what India once 
was, and what a hot-bed of famine, peatilence, Igno- 
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rance, superstition, and brutallty she now la, will 
accede most to this opinion; as, for example, that 
gifted nobleman who, with a discrimination propor- 
tlonate to his good-will, holds now the rudder of our 
8 In a speech which His Excellency 
elivered near the beginning of bis gracious relgn (it 
was, we believe, before the Convocation of the Cal- 
cutta University), he observed that what Iudla wanted 
was not metaphysical philosophy but physical actence, 
for he strongly suspected that the Hindus might even 
excel the Europeans In the subtleties of their dis- 
lectical Ingenulty, (the worde may not be quite 
exact, for we quote from memory). And what His 
Excellency sald about dialectical skill, ha might have 
sald with still greater truth about philology, poetry, 
and religion. How extremely valuable were the 
achievements of the ancient Hindus in all these 
branches of knowledge, is well known to every Euro- 
pean who is acquainted with the chefe-d cuvre of the 
eminent savants who began their work of enlightan- 
ment (ez oriente luz) a century ago under Jones and 
Colebrooke, and are now so worthily represented b 
men like Max Miiller and Albrecht Weber. Though 
transferred from one political slavery to another, In- 
dis has nevertheless continued to dominate by far 
the greatest part of Asia, by the rare r and the 
abundant richness of her apiritual life. what the 
Hindu mind has been dolg for long, long centuries 
for China, Japan, Thibet, Mongolla, and Siberia, for 
Burmah, Siam, and some of the islands of the 
neighboring archipelago, It has now to do for 
Europe, I we are to interpret it by the influence 
which it has already exercised on some of her moat 
cultured minda and acknowledged leader of thought. 
Max Müller never speaks of our langunge, of {ta 
influence on philological ecience, of our “divine” 
grammarian Panini, but in words of rapturous en- 
thusiasm ; and those who would measure the Influence 
of our poetical literature on some of the greatest 
poets and tical philosophers of Europe need only 
recollect 168 well-known eulogic words of Goethe, 
Schlegel, Rückert, and the Humboldts, not to forget 
at the same time that noble Italian, Gorresio, who, 
In his Introduction to the Ramayana, evinces such 
a rare Kinship to our pious and postical ancestors. 
Passing by the voluminous works of the Orientalists 
themselves, like Burnouf, Stanislas Julien, Foucaux 
and others,—of popular 3 Köppen and 
St. Hllalre,.—the Influence of Buddhism on the relig- 
fous and philosophical thought of Europe, which has 
but just begun, is best gauged by referring to the 
works of one so thinker, who, whether we agres 
with his opinions or not, ls certainly exercising a 


vast influence, not only on the rising generation of 
his own land, but on the civilized world, We mean,’ 
of course, Arthur Schopenhauer, Whose pages abound 


with extracts from Buddhist literature, and whose 
Wellanschanung seems to hava been so considerabl 
influenced by the perp 3 of the Prophet of Kapli. 
avasta, Thus it la not dislectica nor philology nor 
poetry and religion that we need; nay, as it would 
seem, we have enoagh of them, not only for ourselves, 
bat even to spare a good deal for our neighbors. 
What, then, are our real and inevitable needs? Cer- 
tainly that which Lord Lytton so wisely urged in 
his speech before the Convocation; namely, Physical 
Science. Tes, Physical Science le that which we 
verily want, and let us add also—Commerce, Indus- 
try, and Political Spirit. Now, could we be thrown 
In contact with a nation worthier to supply us with 
all these? What other nation could boast of greater 
progres in Science, of more extensive and success- 
ul Com of more efficient Industry, and of 
freer Political Institatlons more normally daveloped 
than England? What other nation, we ask, can 
count more aniversally acknowled leadera of Sol- 
enca than Bacon, Newton, Darwin (Charlea); more 
successful representatives of Commerce than the 
company which, beginning with small sea coast fac- 
tories, gradually established an empire greater than 
eren that of Asoka or Akbar; more efficient leaders 
of Industry than Arkwright, Watt, and Stephenson; 
and worthier heroes of Polltical Liberty than the 
fathers of the Magna Charts, down to their worthy 
successors, the Hampdens, the Pyms, the Elliota, 
the Miltona, and the Idneys of a later age? If such 
be our veritable needs, and sach the nation with 
which we have by a concourse of rare circumstances 
been brought Into such intimate inextricable rela- 
tons, what is it that we, the Hindus, should direct 
our efforts to do? Certainly to learn from our 
rulers, and throagh them from the whole civilized 
world, in a spirit of wise teachableness, all that they 
have to teach us. And what England and Europe 
have to teach us la verily what we most lack, as has 
already been intiaated, We should therefore do all 
we can to cultivate and master the Physical Sciences, 
make the most of those opportunities of acquiri 
them which have now been placed at our dis N 
In the first place, direct all our energies to be a aci- 
“nation” under the guidance of the mastar- 
minde of Europe, and then we should have every- 
thing else we want, The growth of Commerce and 
Industry shall go hand lu hand with the growth of 
Sciences: they are twin-slsters—inseparable compan- 
fons. And does not India, of all countries in the 
world, demand that her children should 2 
occupy themselves with Sclence—zhould know the 
vast incomparable physical resources she possesses, 
that theee may be developed and utilized as mach as 
possible P at other country has ever been so pro- 
verblally noted for the fertility of its soll and the exu- 
berance of its natural productions? What other 
country can boast of minerals, plants, and animals 
More precious, more abundant and more diversified ; 
of rivers wider and more navigable, mountains 
higher In altitude and richer In productions, coasts 
more extensive or more salted to the establishment 
of trading factories and efficient ship; ing? The 
material resource of our country, ita fabulous rich- 


ness, the wealth of India,” has attracted foreign 
nations, elther as merchants or invaders, from time 
beyond mind. The firat Mohammedan conquerora 
carried sway ita gold and diamonds in masses and 
not in pieces. e therefore owe it to our rarely 
glie country to study the Physical Sciences, to 
now what physical resources she has, utilize them 
as much as possible, and thus open the way to the 
highest development of our commercial and political 
Interests. And in the broad daylight of scientific 
research shall pass away those pon spectres which 
now cause so much terror and agony to our minds. 
pestilence and famine, yellow fever and epidemic, 
with thelr attendant evils, shall pase away. No lese 
shall those grim superstitions and ghastly usages 
pass away which are hardly lesa fatal in their conse- 
uences than the evils mentioned above, And If 
there be, further, any truth In the assertion made by 
almost all great Orientalists without exception, that 
the Hindus have a mystical, unpractical tendency of 
mind, nothing Is so likely to cure us of the same as 
a one acquaintance with the physical phe- 
nomena of Nature and the orders of sequence which 
thers invariably follow. Thus Sclence—that which 
our present wise and beneficent ruler has already 
proposed—seems to be the chief remedy—yea, the 
panacea—for all the frightful maladies which our dear 
country is sq intensely suffering from, Following, 
then, his advice, let us direct our efforts toa Morong 
cultivation, and aa much as possible to a wide diffu- 
alon, of Science. It Ie Science, it lo culture“ In 
the German sense of that word, that should now 
engage our best energies, in order that we may in due 
time reap its golden fruits; which are national! pros- 
perity, national liberty, and, as the full mature 
outcome of all, a free, vigorous, and noble national 
Uterature. Do you think If we deserve liberty— 
that is to say, U we have slowly bat surely develo: 
bow 3 whioh Toar *. a 3 to 2 
gran en pri and woul 
withhold us from it? England, —the lad of cee 
political institutions, the home of noble, herolc pat- 
riota? Then must she be untrue to the deepest, the 
holiest instincts of her soul; then must she be 
utterly faithless to the noblest of her traditions and 
the most cherished of her spiritual ces, Lf 
sho might indeed ever go down vo low,—if, foregoing 
all that which makes her volce to-day so m re- 
spected in all 28 luf uses such strong conf- 
dence into, all nations fallen or about to fall, ahe 
should one day be so despicably corrupt a black- 
guard,—then would ahe be no mors capable of hol 
us In bondage than the later Roman emperors th 
Asiatic Empire or the statesmen of the 
Third's reign a cantury ago their noble, heroic, Parl- 
tanic brothers across Atlantic. We should then 
assert our just tain spite of all English Cæsars, 
and certainly with the living sympathy of the whole 
civilized world for us and its nnmitigated execrations 
for them. Let us, then, In the first place do all we 
can,—make use of all onr present oppottanities to 
deserve liberty, and we sball—must have it. But If, 
instead of trying to deserve liberty by the adoption 
of those practical means which we have indicated 
above, we would permit ourselves to ind in 
vituperative, scurrilous journalism or in seditious, 
incendiary er in gocan ting Lt frothy, 
extravagant grandiloquence on the sup) 0 
and the consequent imbecility of England, we should 
only provoke our rulers, we should only tighten our 
chains, we should only deserve to be treated as all 
conquered and disloyal races have ever been. They 
might treat us 2 oar Aryan fathers treated the 
aborigines of Indias (Sudras), as the Dorian con- 
querors treated the original inhabitants of Greece 
(Helota), as the Romana treated their foreign, and 
especially their Asiatic, prisoners (slaves and gladi- 
ators), as Churlemagne, otherwise so humane, was 
compelled to treat the Saxons under Wittikind, as 
the Anglo-Saxons treated the Britons, as the Nor- 
mans treated the Anglo-Saxons, and the compound 
of both—that is to say, the English—treated not long 
the inhabitants of Ireland. Nay, the most sig- 
cant as well as the moat touching Instance of the 
kind is afforded by a people who, gifted, courageous, 
and patriotic beyond the ordinary run, have never- 
theless ceased to have national existence, and are now 
exiles and emigrants In all parts of Europe, if not 
the whole world. We mean, of course, the Poles, 
whose history is fall of unmistakable warning to 
all, es y to us in our present circumstances. 
Our “Hindu patriots” should seriously reflect on all 
these instances, especially on the Jast, to draw leseons 
of wise conduct from them. If they are silly enough 
to fancy that the British Lion has grown old and 
therefore imbecile, they should, at the same time, 
never forget that a lion, even on his death-bed, is 
capable of pu to flight, nay, tearing to 
whole herds of sheep and cows, of cow and 
dastarda who have neither the strength of individu- 
ality nor the power of unanimity. It ie not the 
number, but the quality, of those who make a nation. 
The number of men who founded the Athenian, the 
Roman, and the Florentine Republica—the number of 
men who fought for and developed the English Con- 
stitntion—would sink into utter ineigolficance before 
those vast, unwieldly masses which encumber the 
fertile plalns of India. Compare only the two hun- 
dred millions of your Indian population and the 
twenty millions of that brave, energetic people who 
inhabit England (we except Wales), An Amer- 
ican hero (of course of the North), Theodore Parker, 
once sald that one Socrates was worth all the South 
Carolina States, One Rajpoot, one Sikh, one Hindoo- 
stani, or one Maharatt! js worth more than one thon- 
sand of your typical Bengali Baboo in his costume du 
chef de culsine,—fit only to make brilliant speeches 
and write seditious feuilletons. Ten and seven horse- 
men under an ill-formed fanatical slave came in by 
the front-door, and your bona fida Bengal! Rajah went 


efforts to master the Physical Sciences, to 


out in peace (Santis) by the back-door, in order that 
no Injury might be done to any living creature—no 
distarbance might take place in the feellug of Uni- 
versal Maitre! What a strikingly hamillating con- 
trast to those deeds of stirring heroism which our 
Ramayana and our Mahabharata Celebrate, as does 
no less our Chand,—the greatest and the noblest of 
our modern Hindu poeta,—in hia immortal poem! 
Read—read those grand epics of old and the ‘‘Prithi- 
raj Charita,” and you will see how low, how despi- 
N low, you have fallen.“ 

e should therefore try to Improve the quality of 
our number, for of quantity we have enough and to 
spare. If, then, we have the real interest of our 
countsy at heart,—if we are not more declamatory 
lip-patriots, but patriots in the sense in which Hamp- 
den was once in England, Washington a century ago 
in America, Thiers but yesterday in France, Bismarck 
now ls in Germany,—we should direct all our cerny 
evelop 
the vast and the various resources of our gifted coun- 
try aa mach as possible, to learn and lutroduce from 
Europe itu Science, Industry, Commerce, Political 
Spirit, to remedy all those grave flaws which are to 
be detected lu the most diversified ramifications of 
our national life; and when we have slowly but 
robe (for the process must be, a4 every process 
development mast be, necessarily slow) develo; 
all those inevitable conditions which alone entitle 
nation to liberty, we will have it, because we de- 
serve lt. Until that time we must be content with 
such definition of justice, or rather of England's 

ustles to India, as Sir F. J. Staphen, in his late long 
etter to the Times, condescended to enunciate. We 
are children, and must therefore be treated as such. 
If we would foolishly give ourselves the aira of man- 
hood, we should a make ourselves ridiculous, 
or, worse atill, should be flogged back into surly 
obedience. Or lif we be found quite incorrigible, we 
should be treated as all incorrigible children once 
were under the old Spartan law,—we should be 
utterly exterminated, without even a trace to tell our 
wretched tale. That whole races can be exterml- 
nated, le a fact quite credible to those who are ac- 
. with what great historians relate about the 

Indlaus of America, about the aboriginal inhabi- 
tants of Peru and Mexico (see among others Dra- 
per’s History of the Intellectual Fu- 
rope), and about many other races whose almple 
existence we are now able to conjecture only as the 
sodlogiste do that of those half-reptilian and half- 
aérial Mesozoic Sauria, or that gigantic Pigeon called 
Dodo (didus insptus—the very name telle oe why lt 
was extinct), or that of those well-known Mammoths 
and Mastodone of the Tertiary Period. We should 
therefore be wise in due time if we are not to share 
a similar fate; we should constantly remember and 
act up to the old adage, “First deserve and then 
desi ro.“ 

FonTAINBLEAD, Feb. 10, 1878, 


SCHOOL SUFFRAGE FOR WOMEN. 


It may interest your readers to know some of the 
things which have been done to forward the register- 
ingof women. The work thus far has been pre 
tory and quiet, bat there has been nelther Indiffer- 
ence nor Idleness on the part of the friends of the 
new movement, and the resulta will be sure to ap- 
pear later. There are about three hundred and forty 
towns In Massachusetts, A circular hes been sent 
to the town clerk in each town where active friends 
were not known to be at work, asking the names of 
one or more persons who would ald In informing and 
helping women to timely registration. Within a 
week from the time of mailing these circulars, more 
than a hundred answers were returned by the town 
clerks, all of them respectful, and most of them with 
the information that was needed, Every mall brings 
more replies, Circulars of instructions and forms of 
application for assessment are sent to the persone 
named by the town clerks. Replies are coming from 
these parsone; all of them cordial, some of them ex- 
— By plan, nearly the whole State will be 

A little later, it is proposed to hold mass meetings 
in some of the | centres. Meantime, many towns 
are organized, and will no doubt be able to re a 
full vote by women. Women who wish to as- 
seseed have been hindered in various ways, In the 
first place, there ware assessors who, when applica- 
ton was made to them, did not even know a new 
law had given women the right to vote. This occa- 
sioned delay while the assessors informed them- 
selves. In such cases, the applicant had to go more 
than once. Then there was an impression that a 
woman could vote for echool-cummittes by the pay- 
ment of one dollar poll-tax; and while that question 
was unsettied women waited. Lack of information 
and misunderstanding have been in the way. For 
instance, last week in one of our ciiles a woman 
whose husband had deceased within a year took the 
receipted tax-bill, which she had pald after his death, 
and the paper contalning her appointment as execu- 
trix, to the assessors, The tax bill had been made 
out in the name of the deceased husband, and paid 
by his widow, in whose hands the whole property 
now remains, It was a mixed question. Ə Ba 
sessors sent her to the regletrat, and the registrar 
told her she must go back to the assessors. The 
final result was that she went home without being 
asseased or registered. These are some of the hlu- 
drances, and they are such as never come in the 


®Those who cannot understand the ‘Prithiraj Charita’ 
in its original, DoR ia 2 ne Hindi, are reque: 


m,—although it fs cariously en tive that so many of 
Us ebould reat Enoglish, and N us even French, so 
Well, and our own Hindi or Hindut hence its name) so ill, 
or probably not at all! f 
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way of men voters, who are carefully sought for as 
voters. 

I have no means of knowing how many women 
have registered or been assessed in the State. But I 
do know that quiet work, well sap d, le stesdll 
going on, As gn example, you published last wee 
‘An Appeal to the Women of Boston Highlands,” in 

- which the name of Edward Everett Hale stood firet 
in a list of six clergymen, and that of Dr. Henry A. 
Martin stood first in a list of five physicians. In the 
Dorchester District, four clergymen and one physlelan 
unite with the work there; one of the ministers said, 
in a public meeting, he hoped he should meet all the 
women then sent at the polls. In Mendon, the 
Rev. George F. Clark took the lead in reparing and 
sending out Instructions to women. In Cambridge, 
the Rev. A. P. Peabody and Profeasor Benjamin 
Pelres, of Harvard College, give active support and 
help to the movement. In Ward 23, young repnb- 
licans” have earnestly proffered their help. In East 
Boston, South Boston, Chelsea, Malden, Stoneham, 
Hyde Park, Lynn, Plymouth, and Concord, the work 
is well begun and is in good hands. In Weymouth, 
one of the assessors, Mr. Elias Richards, has made a 
special list, using the word “‘her,”’ so that there may 
be no mistake. In Westfield, twenty-two leading 
women called a meeting to interest the new voters In 
that city, and all along the line, from Nantucket, 
which moved early, there is quiet, steady prepara- 
tion, not the less effective because it is not nolgy. 
We shall know the result after the election, In the 
meantime, newspapers can render immeasurable and 
invaluable assistance by friendly coöperation with 
this beneficent opening to women to au influence in 
the schools where their children are to have the 
training which will Influence thelr whole lives. Lucy 
Stone, in Boston Advertiser. 


— — — 
A TALK WITH RENAN. 


M. Renan, the distinguished French scholar and 
author, has had a conversation with a correspondent 
of the London Whitehall Review. He lives on the 
second floor of a spacious old hotel at No 16 Rue St. 
Guillaume, Paris. As I entered hie bright, airy 
study, the other morning,” says the reporter, 'the 
vast power which a strong, clear, enthusiastic intelli- 

ence can exercise over the world struck me most 

orcibly; for the benevolent and affable old gentleman 
who so kindly greeted me, and apologized for not 
belng able, by reason of rheumatism, to rise, was one 
who had endeavored, and with some success, to de- 
stroy s faith which has been cherlahed by the major- 
ity of culttvated belngs ever since the beginning of 
the world,—a belief in the divine and supernatural. 
Let no one imagine that the great opponent of Chris- 
tlanity has anything of the cyniclem of a Voltaire 
about him. Noman is mere human and kindly than 
M. Renan; and his sympathy for men ia aa true and 
sincere as hie distrust in divinity. Personally, there 
is nothing remarkable to notice in him, except, per- 
haps, hie kind, genial smtle, and the brilliant, aha 
glance of bis eye, which baa penetrated throu 
mountains of manuscript and inacription to get at the 
secret of truth, Ourchat, naturally, at the beginning 
turned on the events of the day, and he said, speak- 
ing of the late terrible tragedy in Africa, ‘I cannot 
see how you are responsible for the calamity.- The 
prince’s courageous death was but the natural result 
of imprudence and hot youth, and there is, to my 
mind, nobody to blame In the matter,’ 

“In a faw moments I announced frankly to him the 
object of my matutinal visit, and told him that I had 
come to him, as the greatest authority on the subject, 
to ask his opinion on the presant condition of relig- 
ions thought among the lower classes in France. 
one of the moat vitally important questions of the day. 

“I will give you my opinion with the greatest 

plensure, answered the great savant. ‘It ls a pleas- 
ure to converse with you, and I will as readily discuss 
that subject with you as any other.’ He leant back 
In bis chair and reflected for a moment, and then 
began: ‘The lower classes in France are distinctly 
positivistas and freethinkers. The working classes In 
towns are still more,—they ars antl-clerical. 
country the peasants are simply sceptical; but In the 
towns there Is a deep-rooted dislike to all that savora 
of the priesthood.’ 

“Surely this la a production of modern times?’ I 


suggested. 

“No, sald M. Renan, ‘This is not s growth of 
yesterday, although, of course, such a phase of 
thought naturally takes time to develop. The French 
‘wor an will not believe in the supernatural. 

Speak to him of angels,—‘* Who has ever seen them?“ 
he will ask, “and what infiuence can we directly trace 
‘to them?“ Speak to him of prayer, and he will ask, 
“Prove to me that prayer has ever been of any ball.“ 
No,’ continued M. Renan, with a smile, ‘the French 
workman is distinctly a positivist, and only trusts 
to his own common-sense. The way in which this 
scepticism has spread is, of course, simple enough,— 
by conversation; and this ls the reason why it ia not 
80 fully developed in the country asin the town. In 
the country a laboring man lives more or less an iso- 
lated life, whereas in the great centres men are gre- 
garious, and conversation and argument naturally 
promulgate theories and Ideas.“ 

s not the Parisian populace more sceptical than 
that of other towns?’ I inguired. 

Noz lt is the same in all the towns of France. 
The working classes deny all that fa miraculous and 
supernatural, and have a deep-rooted dislike to the 


danig. 
4 125 * this must have a very bad moral ten- 
ency 
No, I don't think so,’ said the great philosopher. 
“We find constantly that what we thought absolately 
indispensable we can really get on very well without; 
and thera can be no doubt that the lower classes In 


In the 


France to-day are Infinitely more moral than they 
were formerly. Take, for instance, the department I 
know best,—that of Seine at Marne. Looking at the 
Assize Calendar, one Is at first shocked at the great 
number of crimes and offences; but on Inquiry one 
discovers that in former days there were infinitely 
more, only then they were not punished, and conse- 
quently not recorded and commented on.’ 

‘But the Celt is essentially romantic, superstl- 
tious, and sentimental, Without a God, where can 
he find s vent for these sentiments ?' 

„We bave had much of our sentimentality worn 
ont of us,’ replied M. Renan, with a aad smile, ‘and 
have become very practical.’ 

“The French Revolution was doubtless the cause 
of this,’ I observed. 

In a great measure, no doubt; but then, ses, 
some of the leading men were not athelsts. Robes- 
plerre, for example, was a delest, believed in a primary 
and a divine cause, in future Ife, —in a word, in the 
supernatural, So did St. Just.“ 

„But the lower classes, when they proclaim them- 
selves positiviets, can hardly understand the meaning 
of the word!“ 

Of course they do not understand it in ita full 
sense. Thelr theory le not the elaborate theory of 
Auguste Comte, who founded a echool, or, more 
properly epeaking, a eburch. They merely trust to 
thelr common-sense, and their common-sense revolts 
at the idea of miracles and the supernatural, In sea- 
port towns, however, among sailors, who are con- 
stantly at the mercy of chance and unforeseen acel- 
dent, there still lingers some saperatition and some 
belief in the supernatural; but among the rest of the 
lower classes of France, there la absolutely no auch 
bellef remaining.’ 

is there no hope or chance of a religious bellef 
inspiring the French again Y” 

„ hardly think so,’ said M. Renan: ‘Father Hy- 
acinthe might have some chance, but there fa too 
much of the prieat about him for the multitude to 
adopt his precepts, You see he eti)! celebrates mass. 
His scheme will, I fancy, not enjoy a very long life, 
although, from what 1 hear, his church ia well at- 
tended. An eloquent preacher, with just sufficient 
idealism, but not too much, and no auperstition, 
might perhaps prevail; but I almost doubt it, A 
complete and entire disbelief in the aupernatural is 
too deeply rooted in the minds of all the working 
classes of France to be easily eradicated, What ie 
really the most to be regretted in the -condition of 
these classes In towns Is their dislike to marriage, 
and thelr marked tendency to endeavor to escape 
from such soctal duties and obligations,” Here there 
was a pause, and then M. Renan resumed: ‘But as 
regarde what you ask me,—my opinion as to the con- 
dition of religious bellef among the lower classes of 
France to day,—I can only say that their scepticlem 
and their disbelief in the supernatural are profound, 
As I have sald before, the workingman trusta to hia 
own common-sense, and will not merely bellave a 
legend because it is told him, and if he cannot find in 
his own experience anme proof that it is true,’ 

“These remarks having closed the subject, I turned 
to other matiers, and asked M. Renan if what I had 
heard was true, i. e., that some of the leaders of the 
late Commune were men of real ability. He laughed 
and shook his head, ‘No; none of them, I knew 
La Cecilia personally, He was imply a madman. 
Raoul Rigault had capacity, but capacity for evil.’ 

„And Flourens?’ I inquired. 

„Ah! Flourene was one of the most worthy of 
all,’ M. Renan remarked. ‘He, at least, was brave 
and enthuslastic. He le, perhaps, more to be pitied 
than blamed.’ 

“Jost ut this juncture breakfast was announced, 
and I tonk my leave of the great savant, who warmly 
invited me to come again to see him In the autumn, 
and kindly + fred to take me to the Academy some 
day, to bo present at a séance of the immortal forty.” 


— n — 


ADVANTAGES OF A MECHANICAL EDU- 
CATION, 


Tn thia age of fron and steam, the young man who 
thoroughly understands the nature and manipulation 
of the former, and the scientific and practical man- 
agement and application of the latter, need not 
long be without lucrative employment; provided, 
of course, he bas the moral and parece! qualifica- 
tions for u position of responsibility and trust. 
While It Is true that a large number of the prosper- 
ous manufacturers and contractors of this country 
have never had the advantages of a so-called techni- 
eal education, auch as is afforded by a mechanical 
college, yet the day ls fast approaching, when, as 
now In Europe, our large industrial establishments, 
and our boards of public works, will demand a 
scientific and technical education of the men who 
direct these undertakings, ; 

As our country grows older, men will pay more and 
more attention to an education which fita them for 
some definite pursuit in life, and their entire educa- 
tlonal course wil) be framed with this particular ob- 
ject in view, A bent for mechanical pursuits udually 
manifests itself at a very early period in life; the in- 
clination of the six-year-old boy to hammer and 
pound, to tear open toys and clocks to ee what 
makes em go,“ all so annoying to the careful parent, 
may be taken aa Indications of latent conatructive 
genius, although now manifested in a very destruc- 
tive form. 

In the youth, the mechanical bias becomes still 
more apparent, manifesting itself in attempts to con- 
stract wagons, boata, gigaaws, small engines, etc. 
With euch a boy, a mechanical education fa no doubt- 
ful experiment; tslk to him about it, and he wants 
to go to a mechanical college at once, where he may 
learn to be indeed and in truth a competent mechan- 
{cal engineer. 


Just at this point, well-meaning parentes, in order 
to fulfil some preconceived plan, or to do what seems 
te them prospective of most good for the son, en- 
deavor to force him into some other line or protes- 
sion, and thus make s third-rate lawyer, doctor, or 
merchant out of a boy who would have certainly 
made a first-rate mechanic, Of course, there is s vast 
difference between a merely whimalcal tinkerer aud 
a yonth with undoubted mechanical prociivities; and 
an observing parent or experien teacher would 
have no difficulty in making the distinction, A few 
queries put by a judleſous technical educator would 
soon reveal the young man’s inherent prejadices, and 
enable bim to judge whether. the candidate possessed 
a promising foundation fora mechanical edacation. 

Such a foundation consists mainly in an aptitude 
for mathematics, a good idea of form and construc- 
tion, a ready insight into mechanica] movements, s 
positive love for machine manipulation, and a ten- 
dency to Improve every possible n to wit- 
ness machinery in motion, coupled with a desire to 
des into and learn its office and applications. 

The above ia from Leffel’'a News, to which the èdi- , 
tor adds: There are numerous excellent institutions 
in this country in which a youth of the character we 
have described can get the education requisite to 
develop hia natural powers, and to fit him to filla 
useful and profitable position in the fleld of practical 
mechanics; to enter the list as an inventor, or, in 
time, to superintend Important public works.“ 

Among these Institutions might be named Colum- 
bia College, New York City; Stevens Institute of 
Technology, Hoboken, New Jersey; Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithacs, New York; Renaselaer Polytechnic 
Institute, Troy, New York; Ohlo State University, 
Columbus, Ohlo; and Iilinole Industrial University, 
Champaign, III. All of these institutione publish 
catalogues giving schedule of studies, terma of tul- 
tion, cost of living, ete. 

Of the students recently graduated from one of the 
above named Inatitutions,—the Stevens Institute of 
Technology,—one la now engaged in z steam heating 
and ventilating establishment; another has a posi- 
tion on the Michigan Southern Railway; another is 
employed as {natractor in the Institute; another sa 
a consulting engineer; another in the Midvale Steel 
Works; another sa assistant editor of à technical 
publication; another in the Franklin Paper Mills; 
another in the engineer corps of the United States 
Navy; another in the car-shops of the Pennsylvania 
Railway; another jn the mavufactory of brick ma- 
chinery; another as professor of engineering at 
Yeddo, Japan; snother at sbip-bullding works In 
St. Petersburg, Russia, and another on a survey 
and exploration of the Western Territories. 

The course in the Institution just named is some- 
what exacting, as indeed it must be totarn ont men 
capable of Alling such positions as we have named; 
but the darnest student has the advantage of asso- 
ciation with those who are as enthusiastic as himself, 
and, as he gets into the higher classes, the dilettanti 
drop out, and those who have in them the stuff out 
of which competent and successful mechanical en- 
gineers are made move forward to graduation, aud 
go out to assume the dutles of their vocation thor- 
oughly prepared for thelr life work.—AScientiflc Amer- 
ican. 

FAMILIAR POEMS. 


HOW LONGFELLOW WEOTE ou OF BIS POPULAR Fi- 
VORITES, 


Longfellow’s poems are as familiar to all inatract- 
ors as the language of the school- room. Every 
school-boy reads and declaima them. We onca 
passed an evening with Professor Longfellow, during 
which he gave ua an account of the origin of his 
most popular poems. We will give the hiatory of 
those which are most common to the readers“ and 
speakers.“ The “Psalm of Life“ la probably the 
best known of these numerous school poems. It 
was written on a Bummer morning in 1888. He was 
a young man then, full of aspiration and hope, and 
the poem was merely an expression of his own feel- 
ings. He regarded it asa personal matter, like an 
entry In one’s journal, and for a long time refrained 
from publishing it. Mr. Longfellow related that, on 
returning from his visit to the queen, an English la- 
borer stepped up to the carriage and asked to shake 
hands with the writer of the “Psalm of Life.“ lt 
was one of the best compliments I ever received,“ 
sald the democratic poet. 

Longfellow's study js a repository of the beautiful 
things of the past: souvenirs, busts of noble friends, 
mementos of departed povts,—Tom Moore'a waste- 
paper basket, Coleridge's inkstand, a piece of Dante's 
coffin. In this study stood an old clock, with the 
colorings of age, zining from floor to ceiling. It num- 
bered the hours in which hie best poems were writ- 
ten. It was the old clock on the stairs, The “Wreck 
of the Hesperus” was written in 1839 at midnight. 
A violent storm had occurred the night before; the 
distress aud disasters at sea had been great, espe 
cially along the capes of the New England coast, 
The papers of the day were full of the disaster. The 
poet was silting alone in his study late at night when 
the vision of the wrecked Hesperus came drifting on 
the disturbed tides of thought into his mind. He 
went to bed, but could not sleep. He arose and 
wrote the poem, which came Into his mind by whole 
stanzas, finishing them just as the clock—the old 
clock on the staira—was striking three. 

Sir Walter Scott says that he was led to write 
“Kenilworth” because the first stanza of Mickle’s 
famous ballad of Cumnor Hall” haunted him:— 

„The dews of sammer-night did fall, 
The moon, sweet re of the sky, 


n 
Silvered the towers of ¢ Cumoor hall, 
Aud many an oak that grew thereby.” 


Longfellow says that he was, as he thinks, led to 
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write the Wreck of the Hesperus” because the 
words Norman Woe,” which were associated with 
the disasters at sea, to him so indescribably 
sad. Excelslor'“ waa written after recelving a letter 
from Charles Sumner full of lofty sentiments, ‘‘Hia- 
watha” owes much of its story and the embelllsh- 
ment of masical Indlan names to the researches of 
Schoolcrafé. Abraham LeFort, an Onondaga chief 
who was a supposed graduate of Geneva College 
furnished Schoolcraft with the Indian tradition o 
Hiawatha. You may find It in Schoolcraft, part III., 
page 314, and in the same volume you may find the 
Indian vocabularies from which the post enriched 
his verse. The poat has added much to the original 
tradition.— National Journal of Education. 


RUSSIA. 


After a few weeks of ominous silence, the world ta 
startled by the announcement that the Nihilists of 
Rusia have fired the kremlin at Moscow. We have 
frequently stated in these columns that the revolu- 
tidbary movement in Rusala was one of serious Im- 
pei and not the simple demonstration of a scattered 

and of malcontents, as some would have us believe. 
This uprising means nothing more or lees than the 
crushing out of the Romanoff dynasty, These tyran- 
nous despots from Tartary found Russia far advanced 
in civilization, and much superior to the surrounding 
mations of Earope at that period, How will they 
leave her? After a lapse of several centuries, while 
other nations have been developing aud growing 
great in all that constitutes a true and progressive 
civilization, she has not only stood still, but retro- 
graded into a semi-barbarism perfectly appalling in 
this era of enlightenment, Ths Raselan has been 
kept In the position he finds himself by reason of 
his ignorance, It being the policy of the government 
to refuse education to the masses, Auother potent 
ald to the tyranny of the Czar lies fm the all-absorb- 
ing belief In hie religion, which the wily Tartara 
have been cunging enough to make the engine of 
government. Still another ald to the Russian’s own 
degradation ls the belief that bas until recently been 
of the Russian creed, that the Czar is divine in 

ls nature and the direct vice-regent of God upon 
earth. But theae old worn-out creeds have had their 
day. Striking off the shackles of his ignorance, and 
seolng, as In a glass darkly, that he ls a man, and not 
the born foot-ball of princes, the victim of a deapot- 
ism of centuries has lit the torch of Insurrection, and 
announced to the world his determination to be free. 

It is not long since the Russian government might 
have checked this revolutionary movement; but, with 
a fatality that always attends despots, the Czar de- 
liberately threw away the only hope left him to main- 
tain his dynasty on the throne, Thie was the adop- 
tion of three reformatory measures, the first belng a 
representative constitation; the second, a revalua- 
tion of the land awarded the: pessantry under the 
Emancipation Act of 1821; and, third, liberty of con- 
science to dissenters from the Established Church. 
It ls only a few weeks ago that a constitution based 
on these reforms was drawn up by the ministry and 
submitted to the Czar. It was sternly rejected by 
him, and the governments of Europe were informed 
that it never had boon his Intention to grant any con- 
stitution whatever. The carrying out of the order 
concerning the revaluation of land alone might have 
stopped the course of revolution. It would have 
aroused something like an old-time enthusiasm for 
the Czar in the breasts of the people. [ts moral In- 
fluence would have been very great, and more potent 
in checking the Nihilist movement than all the hang- 
men, juilors, dungeons, knoats, and armed battalions 
of the empire combined. It was ouly two weeks ago 
that the central government officially promalgated 
throughout Russla that no revaluation of land should 
be made, denouncing those who desired it to be done, 
and threatening punishment to all who again should 
demand it. Again, there are in Russla about twelve 
millions of dissentera, numbering the very flower 
and backbone of the peasantry. Had the govern- 
ment not refased to grant them equality of rights 
With members of the Established Church, they would 
have rallied around the Czar, because they still have 
some veneration for him. But no! Utterly regard- 
less of all promises, and doubtless exasperated 
against his rebellious subjects because they have 
dared to begin to think for themselves, he evidently 
belleves that the only way to secure his throne 
la by utterly crushing down the people with an Iron 
heel, instead of removing the cause of their restless- 
ness. For weary years they have waited in the hope 
that their father“ would remove their grievances 
and make lighter the bardens under which they have 

aned; but since the Czar has officially announced 
Éis intention of not interfering in any manner with 
existing lawe, the last vestige of hope has departed 
and oothiug remains for them bat red handed rebel- 
Hon and the sword. That they have accepted the 
gauntlet now thrown down to them, is shown: by the 
daring attempt to destroy the very citadel of Moscow. 
Every preparation had been made to destroy it, the 
furniture, walls, and upholstery being saturated with 
inflammatory material, That this could have been 
done without detection, shows the deep nature of 
the conspiracy, and the co’ 6 and resolution of the 
conspirators, It was probably the work of officers 
in the army, and, perhaps, membere of the Czar’s 
household were engaged Init. The true nature and 
extent of thia Nihilist conspiracy will not be known 
until Rassia iain flames from ona extremity of her 
territory to the other, and the members of the pres- 
ent relgulng house are driven from the land in exile. 

In the meantime, everything is being done to goad 
the people to acta of desperation. That the hidden 
work of the Nibillets ls going on with unabated zeal 
and energy, we are continually having evidence. The 
government knows not whom to trust. The revolu- 


tlonists are like the locusts of Egypt for multitude, 
and a common purpose seems to actuste the dwellers 
in hovels and palaces. The house of Romanoff la 
doomed. The student of history can read the band- 
writing on the wall, The day of judgment has ar- 
rived, when the members of that despotic line will 
be called to stern account for the millions of lives 
that have been sacrificed upon the altara of their am- 
bition. The Romanoffs are foreign usurpers who 
centuries ago burst upon Russia from the. plaina of 
Tartary, making her a subjugated land. If she had 
been governed by her native princes, instead of by 
foreigners through whose veins runs Tartar blood, in 
this latter half of the nineteenth centery she would 
have been a happy, powerful, and enlightened nation, 
instead of a race of groaning, Ignorant slaves, whose 
civilization is not much in advance of that of the 
thirteenth century.—Albany Timea, 


PROFESSOR F. W. NEWMAN ON THE RE- 
LIGIOUS MISOHIEFS OF CREDULITY. 


Sunday, July 13, before a crowded congregation at 
Langham Hall, Prof. F. W. Newman, preaching for 
the Rey. C, Voysey, delivered one of the most re- 
markable and Important discourses of modern times. 
He began by pointing out the tendency of evan the 
purest ns bellefa to revert into superstition, if 
not scrupulously guarded or strengthened by persecn- 
tion and exclusion. Drawing attention to the con- 
sciousness of an invisible world, as the distingalshing 
feature of humanity when contrasted with the lower 
animals, he argued that from our Intellect and affec- 
tion only could we learn anything about God ;, and 
although these, when caltured, furnish very exalted 
conceptions, the greatest care and ecratiny were 
needed, lest we should impate weakness and imper- 
fection to the Deity, Our bias was towards poetical 
imagination, love of fancy and gossip, easy belief of 
reports, dislike of patient thonght, and preference for 
trusting in other people’s opinion over the trouble of 
thinking for oneself. These were the sources of 
superstitions and religious errors which at one time 
would lead a Unitarian back to Anglican Ortho- 
doxy; at another, an Anglican into Roman Catholle 
Sacerdotalinm. Even thelste will be in danger of 
such reversion, lf they undervalue the pernicious 
force of delusion. The professor Illustrated this de- 
luston by describing the rise of Marlolatry, and passed 
on to show the amazing eredullty by which Christian- 
ity was frat established and received, He alluded to 
the fact that the Israelites had been as uncritical as 
the Christians; but no vital harm to religion was 
done, because they left untouched the absolute unity 
of God,—man was not intruded Into ambiguous Deity. 
Christianity bad, by ita new interpretation of the 
Messianic ideas, plunged ite followers into shameful 
idolatry. Here the professor commented with well- 
deserved censure on the conduct of Jesus, as reported 
by the Evangelists, In referance to the claim 
alahehip, and yet In dying without expounding the 
full facts, and leaving the question to be the source of 
evil controversy to the Church and of bloodshed to 
the world. The preacher then traced the doctrine of 
the os, which was the product as much of Greek 
as of Jewish thought. Beginning in the book of 
Proverbs, and reappearing In the Apocryphal book, 
the Wise om of Solomon, and in the wild and silly 
prophecy called the book of Enoch, the impersona- 
tion of wisdom by oriental poetry grew into a form of 
dualism, which involved a recognition of at least two 
gods, Platonism combined with the oriental concep- 
tion, and was accepted by Jews at Alexandria; Philo, 
and subsequently Paul, being prominent teachers of 
Neoplatonism. Within thirty years of the death of 
Jesue, and before the destruction of Jerusalem, the 
Christian creed was fast becoming idolatroas, The 
Logos was identified with the Messiah, and the Mes- 
alah with Jesus of Nazareth. He was raleed and 
raised above men until he became equal with God, 
and last was made God. Denial or criticism was 
accounted blasphemy, Readiness to accept it was 
ome meritorious faith, to be rewarded with sal- 
vation,» 

Prof. Newman then dwelt at some length on the 
case of Keshab Chuncer Sen, who has lately been 
using expressions of mystical reverence and love for 
Jesus, and especially for those precepts which Paul 
could not endorse nor Protestants ever approve. He 
traced thie lapse into idolatry to the indiscriminate 
use of the Gospels and reading them without dae 
criticlem, aud he urged on parents and teachers the 
importance of not allowing them to be read by chil- 
dren as a religious book. He denounced the Goapele 
in the boldest terms, saying he did not know 9 sin- 
gle moral lesson of the slightest importance for which 
we were obliged to have recourse to them. The nar- 
rative is everywhere ontrustworthy, often slanderous 
and unjust; and anything good in the precepts is too 
dearly bought. A perpetually hostile commentary is 
all but necessary.“ The professor then spoke of the 
réluctance which ls felt on hearing a word against 
the conduct of Jesus, and he justified his attack by 
saying that an argument for Christianity had deen 
based on the alleged perfection of Jesus, at the same 
time alluding to and lamenting the unkind treatment 
which he had himself recei for his candor. Just 
as Unitarians are forced to repudiate the Orthodox 
dogmas eo rife and rampant around them, so are 
theistic teachers compelled to warn thelr flocks 
against a relapse into credulity; and here the preacher 
passed an encomium upon the Rey. C. Voysey for his 
frank and instant disavowal of Keshub Chunder 
Sen's fond panegyric of Jeans. 

As the professor's sermon will be published in the 
regular series of the ‘Langham Hall Pulpit,” it ls 
unnecessary to go farther into detail. Saffice It that 
the sermon was brought to a close by one of the most 

werful and formidable billes of Indictment against 

esus as depicted in the Gospels, especlally concern- 


Mes- 


ing the claims be made to superhuman power and 
authority which would not be admitted in our day for 
a single moment. Every word of this accusation was 
sustained by the New Testament. If it be true, as 
Dr. Arnold of Rugby eaid, that we “need something 
nearer to us than „that ls a confession that the 
tendency to Idolatry la a sin against which we should 


struggle, and not yield to thorough moral infirmity. 


Christianity divides mankind and sows strife, dia- 
cord, and bloodshed in the world. A religion which 
is to promote union and charity must above all ex- 
clude from Itself historical and legendary elements, 
for these will Inevitably generate diverse mythologies 
and eat into true religion as a canker. The discourse 
occupied nearly an hour, and was listened to with 
breathless attention, many a one among the eongre- 
gation, like ourselves, observing there Was only one 
other religious teacher in England besides Prof. New- 
man who had the courage to attack the prevailing 
period $ in a uimilar manner, and that was the clurgy- 
man whose pulpit Prof. Newman had so ably filled.— 
Jewish World, 


RELIGION AND MoRALITY.—From time immemo- 
rial it has been common for persons under sentence 
of death to become very religious before the arrival 
of the day of execution, The exceptions to this rule 
—the number of persons who have died scoffers— 
have been comparatively few. Indeed, this has been 
an argument frequently made use of in favor of cap- 
ital punishment, It has been defended as a mont 
efficient means of effecting the conversion and final’ 
salvation of the most abandoned and the most hard - 
ened, It has happened, singularly enough, that of 
late the religious character of murderers has ap- 
peared at an earlier period in their history. Thus io 
the fatal letter of Covert Bennett to Mrs. Smith, 
written In jail,—the letter which convicted them 
both,—there are devout and reverent references to 
the divine protection on which she le assured they 
may depe The malatto Cox was noted as a relig- 
fous person, and was actually ettendiug church when 
arrested in Boston. Ho professes a great dislike of 
rough and profane company. The case of Hilaire 
Latrimoullle, the French Canadian just convicted 
at Albany of the crue) murder of a maiden lady for 
the purpose of robbery, furnishes another iliastration 
In point. At a house where Latrimouille spent a 
night, after the murder, he was observed at hiv even- 
ing and morning devotions, What do all these 
things prove? They go to show that there may bea 
good deal of emotional piety without any fixed and 
re-training princlple.—New York Sun. 


— — —— 


Cox VOUCHED FOR 48 A CHRISTIAN. — “I have 
visited Chastine Cox, the murderer of Mrs. Hull, tre 
or three times a week ever since his incarceration,” 
sald the Rev. Dr. Dickerson, in the New York Bethel 
African Methodist Church. He is not understood 
by the public, who bare read nothing about him thus 
far except that he fe lively, that be courts een — 
and that, in face of the dread fact that he ls doom 
to an early death on the gallows, he loves to joke 
with his visitors. My friends, that man stands alone. 
The people who come to see him are those who come 
out of curioalty, and who cara nothing for the soul 
that is 80 soon to be ushered into the presence of the 
Almighty. Cox has gone to the Father of all and 
pleaded for pardon through the Savior. He has re- 
ceived that pardon and is saved. He tells me that 
immediately after the burglary he began to pray, and 
from that time to this he has continued to pray. 
When he went to Boston he joined in the worship of 
God at Ebeo:zer Church, and it was while listening 
to a seron that he was arrested. His seeming in- 
difference to hie impending fats la the God-given con- 
scioasnesa that when bis earthly career ia done he 
will be taken into the kingdom of the merelful Father, 
who never forgets the prumises he has made to erring 


Poetry. 


{Wor Tux İNDEX] 


HELL. 


The legend o'er my portal groweth dim, 

My fiué-red miuare:a no Joayer gloam 
Through ebon dark, and o'er ‘uy nivefuld stream 
Old Charon's crazy wherry doth not swim. 

T was of poeta three the lurid dream; 

The moody Florentine most lifelike wrought 
My penal halls, filling their lampless gloom 
With writhing agony and shrieks of woe; 

He to the wicked dead a rightevus doom, 
With Rbadamaothine justice, gave below; 

His muse to mightiest sinners terror brought. 
They saw in dreams my furnaces aglow. 

The dread of me was salutary long: 

For this mild age I only flawe in Dante's soog. 


B. W. BALI. 


OAsH REUBIPTS. 


N. ata are not included t À orod- 
ited n No money is Pct 2 here 
which ta not sent to and for the Index Assockwion, 


FOR THE WEEK ENDING AUGUST 23, 


W. E. Darwin, $3.55; A. M. Adama, 3.20; Jeremiah Whit- 
son, $3.40; L. 8. Ives, $220; L. B. Womack, $3.20; T. B. 
Skinner, $4.35; Dr. g. C. Johnson, $2.00; C. N. Overbaugh, 
$9.50; W. O. Little, $3.20. 


*Vide Dante's Inferno, Canto Third. 
Per me si va nella citta dolente; 

Per me ui va nel eterno dolore; 

Per me si va tra la perduta gente, otc, 
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THE INDEX is published every Thursday by tho INDEX 
ASSOCIATION, at No. 381 WASHINGTON ` N. 
Torro Office, No. 35 Monroe Street: J. T. FamT, Agent 
and Olerk. All letters should be addressed to the Boston 
Office, 


THE INDEX accepts every result of scionce and sound 
Joarning, without seocking to harmonize it with the Bible. 
no authority but that of reason and right. It 

Equal Rights, and 


loast ita | features, and offers an op ty for 
Gisoussions on this subject which find no place in 
other papers. 


TO VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTORS.—Only Short Arti- 
olen desired, Unused Manusoripta not returned. 


Pranscw ELLINGWOOD ABBuT,. . . . «. Edttor. 

WILLIAM J. POTTER, WILLLAm H. SPEREN Mes. E, D. 
CEENEY, Grorex JACOB HOLTOARE (England), DAY H. 
CLARK, Mus. ETE CADY STARTON, J, L. STODDARD, 
Exuicoz Waricat, C. D. B. Miia, W. D. Le SUrun, BENJ, 
F. UNDERWOOD, ALBERT WAHREN Exiser, JAMES E. 
OLTVER, Editorial 2 


Seven Ethical Laws of Rationalism. 


Rationalism is recognition of the natural SovEREIGNTY 
OF REASON in all matters of belief and practice, It is 
the Individual (Lodi- 


ually opposed to the 
Ms moral irresponsibility, e and to the 


a 

py M ommunism, moral tyranny, abso- 
Iutiam of T or Btate); but i't recognizes at the aame 
time the Sovereignty of Individu ividual 
Concerns and the Sovereignty 

serna, reconciled and united in the UNIVERSAL SOVER- 
BIGRTY oF Reason, It is the indissoluble synthesis of 
Hberty and law, the necessary condition of progress and 


order. it lies at the foundation of 3 polity, 
formulated as Individual Government for Individual p 


I. Law of Individual Ratioanni Existence. 


Every mature rational being has the right and duty to 
govern himself by hie own reason in all hia individual con- 
oerns. Thie is principle of personal self-government, 
“private judgment,“ or individual reason, 


II. Law ef Individual Self-Defeuce. 


Every rational being bas the right to defend himself 
against all encroachments upon bis individual self-govern- 
ment, This is the right of resistance to aggression. 


III. Law of Individual Neu-Aggresion. 


— 855 rutlonal being has the duty to refrain from en- 
crosching u the individual self-government of others, 
either by force or fraud. This is the principle limiting 
“private judgment.” 


IV. Lew of Secial Batlezal Existemes. 


Society (or the community of all rational hainga) bas the 

rigat and duty to govern itself by its common reason in 

ita common concerns. This ia the principle of republi- 
can self-government, or social reason. 


V. Lew of Socia) Self-Defence. 


Boclety has the right to defend itself net all en- 
croachments upon ita æ cial self-government, This is the 
right of revolution as againat 288 and of self-protec- 
tion as against criminals—the right of holding aggressors 
responsible to social reason. 


VI. Lew ef Secia!l Non-Aggression. 


Boolety has the duty to maintain the three laws of indi- 
8 1 Sa Tall vigor, and to refrain from violating them, 
This is the principle social reason. 


VII. Law of Ultimate Jurisdiction. 


1, The “private jud t” of the individual ia the final 
apponi in all bis individual ooncerns, 
Tho “social reason" of society is the final appeal in 
all its general concerns, and also in cases of ultimate dis- 
ment between individuals. 

. The “eocial reason” of tp is represented in each 
particular case by the Consensus of the tent in that 
class of cases: i.s., by the concurrent verdict of all who 
are fitted by geveral capacity and special knowledge to 
understand it best. If the competent sre divided, tbe 
question remains open; if they are onanimons, it is deolded. 


EDITORIAL NOTICE, 


About the middle of June I shall be obliged to 
sall for the Azores, In order to accompany an Invalid 
member of my family, and shall probably be absent 
three months. Dufing that time my friend, Mr. 
David H. Clark, will edit THE INDEX., All literary 
communications should be addressed to him, and all 
business letters to Mr. H. P. Hyde, at thie office. 
Letters addressed to me personally must remain un- 
opened till my return. Attention to these directions 
will save annoyances to correspondents. 

F. E. ABBOT, 

June 3, 1879. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE FREE RELIG- 
IOUS ASSOCIATION, 


The Report of the Proceedings of the late Annual 
Meeting of the Free Religious Association, printed 
in pampblet form, Is now ready, It contains the 
esasy by John W. Chadwick (with an abstract of 
the speeches thereon by Messrs, Savage, Tiffeny, 
and Potter) on “Theological and Rational Ethica” ; 
the address by the new President of the Associa- 
tion, Feliz Adler, om The Practical Needs of Free 
Religion,” and briefer addresses on the same topic 
by F. E. Abbot, F. A. Hinckley, and O. D. B. Mills; 
together with the Reports of the Executive Commit- 
tes and Treasurer, and other proceedings of the buel- 
neos meeting. Price, thirty cents; packages of five 
or more, twenty cents each. To be obtained at the 
office of the Free Religious Association, 281 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston; also at A. Williams & Co.’s book- 
store. WX. J. Porrzn, Sec’y. 


RELIGION AND CRIME. 


A few weeks since, there was an editorial In the 
New York Evening Post which bore the title Mate- 
riallem and Crime.” It was the far-fetched and 
sophistical argument of a practised journalist to prove 
that the marked increase of crime which has been 
witnessed of late Is to be attributed to the rapid devel- 
opment during this period of rationalistic or what 
were termed materialistic tendencies. A cooler exhi- 
bition of effrontery, in view of the obvious facts and 
evidences that go to controvert such a position, or a 
more atrenuous attempt to twist them to the support 
of unwarranted conclusions, seldom appears even In a 
newspaper, It seemed to corroborate the assertion of 
Henry Ward Beecher, that there are on the editorial 
staff of the leading journals of New York, persons 
who are ready to furnish when wanted, In readable 
style and terse and vigorous diction, what pass for 
able and exhaustive articles, In direct contradiction to 
the writers’ convictions. But we suspect it might not 
be well to assume too much In this respect In the In- 
stance referred to, The general public at least might 
not be prepared for such a view of the case. A de- 
voted and intelligent friend of TRR INDEX who does 
not entertain the opinion of the Evening Post writer, 
but quite the opposite, sent us a note with the article 

Above mentioned enclosed, and expressed the desire to 
have it reviewed in these columns. As we had at the 
time all we could well compasa in the way of what 
exacted immediate attention, we transferred the re- 
quest to our more competent friend Mr. B. F. Under- 
wood, whose long experience and well-known acquire- 
ments In relation to the polota of controversy involved 
eminently qualify him for thelr discussion. As was 
to be expected, with his characteristic amlability and 
willingness ever to serve the cause of freethought, 
and never more than when assailed, he readily ac- 
qulesced in the proposal, and aubmits in the present 
number of THE INDEX his response. And now the 
aubject fs ap for discussion In THE INDEX, as It has 
deen in the newspapers in general of late, it occurs 
to us that we may without trenching on Mr. Under- 
woods ground put together some reflections upon 
the theme which shall serve as a not wholly un- 
worthy appendage to the ampler consideration of it 
which he presenta. 

It is of course understood that In attempting to 
make materialism accountable for recent crime, it is 
Implied that religion is to bs regarded as the guaran- 
tes of virtue. Even granting that the firat part of this 
corollary were valid, It does not follow that the other 
is true. If it were so, how does it happen that so 
many of the most startling crimes of the last few 
years have been associated with religion? It is clear 
that the connection is more than coincidence. We 
believe, on the other hand, that a close examination 
and logical insight luto religion, not the religion of 
Pagans but of Christians, will show that it involves 
conceptions which may, under certain circumstances, 
offer incentives to crime. We are aware that this 
may seem a hard saying to many. But is it really 
auch? It can readily be seen, we think, upon reflec- 
tion, susceptible of demonstration. 

Take the Pocasset case, for example. What can be 
plainer than that Freeman, in taking the life of his 
child, had no thought of perpetrating e crime? It 
was to his mind a most religious act, He was simply 
taking the traditions of his religion and teachers at 
their word; bat conforming to the dictates of what 
he bad been taught was the supreme authorlty as to 
conduct. It was but a surpassing exercise as he sup- 
posed, and rightly, of that faith which ie continually 
inculcated and commended all through the Ohristlan 
Scriptures as the very essence of religion, the cul- 


mination of Christian virtue, without which it la im- 
possible to please God, 


The wife of Freeman, a devout Christian no les 
than himself, and if not the partner at least the sp- 
prover of the crime, declares that her husband had 
no idea he should kill bis little girl. He supposed 
that If he had perfect falth his hand would be stayed 
in the act, as Abraham's was of old, or that in 
some way she would be preserved. And with 
such religious influences as there were in operation 
upon hie mind, he had all-sufficient reason for the 
assurance, It le Impossible to read the Bible with 
the conceptions of It that Freeman evidently antar- 
talned and had been taught, without belleving that 
there le associated with the highest exercise of faith 
& wonder-working power. Without referring to the 
Old Testament for proof of this, consider the impres- 
sion which the teachings of Jesus are calculated, to 
give. Is he not represented as saying to the blind 
and maimed and diseased, upon whom his miracles 
are wrought, ‘Thy faith hath saved thee’? Does he 
not give assurance to his disciples that through It 
they shall be able to remove mountains and to per- 
form even greater things than he has done? Chris 
tian ministers are never weary of reading to their 
congregations that chapter of Paul's epistle, und of 
implying to their uncritical and uneclentific lutelll- 
gence that Ita statements are literally to be recelvad, 
In which numerous examples from the sacred records 
are related of the miraculous achievements of faith, 
and as attestations of its Indispensablenese to the 
divine favor. Are we not, even in our day of ad- 
vanced knowledge and Intelligence, continually hear- 
Ing of institutions that are built and supported, cures 
and manifold wonders wrought, by this supernat- 
ural agency? Nay, even among comparatively an- 
lightened so-called liberal Christians, there are wit- 
nessed indications of the Idea that there must nec- 
ésearily be an Incomprehenelble charm or potency In 
religious faith, and that to surrender it must expose 
one to some dreadful unseen calamity. Is it strange, 


then, that one who literally accepted the Bible as the 


“Word of God” and the gulde of his life, and was 
little disposed to seek instruction from any other 
source, should have been betrayed Into committing 
the terrible deed of which he was the author? Can 
we blame him as we would an ordinary criminal, or 
hold him to the same account? Is there not, in fact, 
in this very conception of supernaturallsm— the de- 
tachment of acts and occurrences from thelr regular 
correlations of antecedents and consequents, thia dis- 
solution of the chain of the uniform operations of 
canes and effect, and the view that we may rightfully 
act and confidently expect results independent of such 
relations, when combined with the religion of a crude 
and narrow intelligence—a warrant for the perpetn- 
tion of any atrocity to which the mind may be im- 
pelled? Is not the person, just to the axtent that 
such ideas dominate his Intelligence, rendered in- 
competent and irresponsible for rational action? Of 
course this state of mind will be modified always, In 
a certain degree, by the amount of moral and in- 
tellectnal enlightenment in his environment. But 
when the situation is such that there is but little of 
thie, It ls not strange If religion becomes associated 
with various forme of extravagance and criminality. 
Such has invariably been the case, as the annals of 
the numerous persecutions and inhumanities of re- 
ligion In the past abundantly testify. Without en- 
lightenment and the knowledge of the nature and con- 
sequence of conduct which modern science tends to 
give, which in fact is essential rationalism, religion may 
mislead no less than guide, and be as prolific of evil as 
good,—as much of a bane as a blessing to mankind. 

The case of the German Kemmler who shot his 
three little girla affords a striking parallel to the 
Pocasset tragedy, Surely, if there is any clue to the 
motive of this crime, It le to be traced to the luflu- 
ence of religious conceptions. Kemmler when in- 
terrogated by the reporter said, “Of course I belleve 
ina God. I am Christian; I am not aCatholic, but 
a Protestant Christian, and just as good a Christian 
as anybody. I know my children are in heaven and 
I shall see them again, for I expect to go there too.“ 
Certainly there is little evidence here of materialism. 
It is clear, on the contrary, that he was still an- 
other of the melancholy, deladed victims of religion. 
Eliminate from his mind the idea of heaven, ney 
obliterate his Christian conceptions and modes of 
thinking,—transform him, in a word, into a free- 
thinker or materialist if you will, if auch a thought 
be possible,—and, whatever he might have been, ono 
thing is sure: he would not have had the incentive 
which impelled him vo his deed of cruel and unnat- 
ural horror. 
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Ia there not reason to belleve that In such an event 
he would have seen that Whatever the disadvantages 
or adverse prospect of fortune for his children might 
be, if he truly loved them there was but one alter- 
native to which there was recourse,—to endeavor 
through all poselble means to prepare them to meet 
those experiences with brave hearts, unswerving rec- 
titudo and endurance? 

Nay, would he not, ff his mind were able to rise to 
so exalted a contemplation, see that to take the 
chances of such a struggle, and fall even, were far 
better than for him to deprive them of the opportu- 
nity thus afforded of herolsm and self-development, or 
for them to shirk, if they desired, thelr share of the 
work and burden of human life? 

Chastine Cox is another of the recent exemplifica- 
tions of the compatibility of crime and religion. He 
was, in common with those already mentioned, in no 
sense a sceptic and a ecoffer, He had been in the 
habit of going to church, and clalmed to be a Christ- 
ian; indeed, was coming out of church when ar- 
rested for murder. When interviewed in jail, he 
said, “I fee) pretty good. But the Lord will take 
care of mo; and his will be done, I aln't had mach 
trust in anybody else.“ There are those among 
Christians who are accustomed to belleve the Lord 
will get them through any scrape if they but gut their 
trust in him. Alluding to the two colored men who 
showed him the way to the Baptist church in Boston 
where he spent the evening on which he was arrested, 
Cox remarked, I told them I had been a member 
of the Baptist Church in New York a long time; and 
we talked on religion.” It was no doubt a good deal 
of comfort to him just then. It may be that was the 
epecial inducement for him to go to church that even- 
ing, thinking the prospect of escape from the penalty 
of his crime would be commensurately augmented If 
he thus secured God's favor. Speaking to the re- 
porter of his mother, he sald, “She le, like me, a 
Christian;’ and further added, in referring to his 
early days: I hear that my old pastor, ‘Pap’ Spell- 
man, preached a sermon about me. He hasn’t been 
to eee me since I came here, Poor old ‘Pap’! I 
prayed for him last night, and I pray for him every 
night,” 

Of Joseph Buszell, who was executed at Concord, 
N.H., last month, it was reported that he died with 
faith in salvation.” “The balance of the time up to 
twenty minutes of eleven was spent by him mainly 
in reading the Testament, commenting upon it, oc- 
casionally alluding to the efforts made to procure 
a confession, and frequently saying, ‘This le not 
in accordance with Christ’s teachings.’ At twenty 
minutes before eleven,“ says the chaplain, “we 
knelt together In prayer, I leading and he follow- 
ing.“ As the officers were binding his hands he re- 
peated, ‘This is not in accordance with the teach- 
ings of Christ.“ Of Robert Jones, hanged at Ral- 
eigh, N. C., on the 25th of July, It is stated that he 
dwelt long on his religious experience in his last 
hours, and partook of the communion. He ex- 
pressed assurance that he was but to pass from 
earth to heaven. Latramonllle, who waa to pay the 

Penalty of his life upon the gallows in Albany last 
week, is represented to have been in the habit of re- 
citing hia prayers every night, and abstaining from 
meat according to the prescription of the Church, 
after having committed a murder of the most shock- 
ing character, The llat might be extended indef- 
nitely. The marvellous feature In connection with 
All these cases is the utter absence betokened of the 
suspicion of any Insongrulty between a life of the 
utmost moral degradation, or the recent crimes with 
which thelr hands were stained, and sudden trans- 
lation Into the full approbation of God, the most 
dllseful and perfect realizations of religion both in 
this world and beyond. Now, if the end of religion 
is mot character, but assurance of secape from penalty 
hereafter, as the Church has Jong implied, and aa is 
Ukely to be the feeling with respect to it in such 
cases as those we have noticed; If It le still further 
attended with certain hampering restrictions to which 
an untrained and lawless tendency of nature would 
prefer not to conform, and all Ita benefits may be ob- 
tained in the laat moments of life in this world and 
even after a course of groseest infamy,—is there not, 
under the circumstances, vary strong Inducement to 
defer such an adjustment in relation to the future 
until the prison-call or the gallows forces it upon the 
immediate attention ? 

But not only in these lower walks of life, bat in 
higher ones as well, has there been accumulating evi- 
dence of late of the possible unlon of religion and 
crime, The various defalcations and smbezzlements 
mt Fall River and eleewhere show that a person may 


be very sound in faith and devout In character, and 
yet deficient in a practical regard for rectitude and 
honesty. 

Perhaps this ls but what we should expect In view 
of the times in which we are living. The testimony 
of history la, that the decay of religious systems ias 
always attended with a comparative decline of morals, 
On one hand, there is the tendency to double dealing, 
—to malutaln an ontward allegiance to doctrines and 
creeds for the advantages accruing, even when belief 
in them has departed. This is everywhere manifest 
at present, alike in the pulpit and pews. Even allow- 
ing thet materialiam is somewhat accountable for 
this, would not a larger measure of sincerity, a braver 
dealing with doubt and what la becoming so gener- 
ally regarded as unreasonable, be favorable to an In- 
crease of uprightness and honesty? Wedo not ques- 
tion it. On the other hand, there are those who have 
outgrown the old faiths, but have not embraced any 
equivalent standard of moral action. We recognize 
both of these elements in the moral and intellectual 
life of to-day, But as freedom rather than slavery is 
the ultimate and most desirable condition for avery 
human being, notwithstanding ali the evils that may 
Intervene In the passage to it, so we believe that ra- 
tionalism rather than superstition or credulity la as 
Inevitable and desirable. We have passed the stage 
of bellef that a freethinker must necessarily have 
more honor and worth than a Christian. At the 
same time, we maintain the assumption can no longer 
be trusted that religion ia the safeguard of virtue. 
We anticipate a higher development of morality for 
mankind in the future than the world as yet has 
deen. But we look for it, not through a return to the 
ecclesiasticilam and creeds of the past, but the growth 
of rationalism, with all its hopes and promises of 
virtue and Intelligence for the race, society, and the 
individual; and for this, In our humble way we pro- 
pose to labor and walt. 


WHO WILL RESPOND. 


The following letter from a member of the Indian 
Brahmo Somaj will explain Itaelf. In response to his 
request, the Free Religions Association can send its 
own publications, and perhaps some friend who sees 
this will place at Its disposal aleo, to add to the pack- 
age, a set of Theodore Parker’s works and Conway's 
Sacred Anthology, which is probably the other book 
desired. W. J. P. 


To THE SECRETARY OF THE FREE ReLIGIOUS So- 

CIETY OF AMERICA, Boston, U.S.: 

Sir,—At the outset I must beg to apologize for vent- 
uring to intrade myself before you, Before proceed- 
Ing further, allow me to Intimate to you that I be- 
long to that great body of theists known as the 
Brahmo Somaj, whose name you may be fairly ac- 
quainted with. It has been my earnest desire for 
some yeare past to study the theological works by 
eminent authors of England and America; but as it 
was found impracticable to secure their books I was 
obliged to repress it. Later on, I accidentally met 
with a book entitled Hopes of the Human Face, by 
F. P. Cobbe. Its perusal added tenfold to the al- 
ready existing eagermesa in the mind. Soon after, I 
addressed a letter to the Rev. Charles Voysey, the 
minister of the theistic congregation of London, for 
any assistance he might render to me. In reply, the 
reverend gentleman promised me his publications, 
He has aince that time been kind enough to favor me 
with his beautiful works styled The Sling aad the 
Stone, the intervening volumes of which I am sorry 
to say are now oat of print. He has been even kind 
enough to forward me his weekly sermons, every 
month regularly. I am mach grateful to the reverend 
gentleman for the valuable presents he has made to 
me, inasmuch as the sermons have been found to re- 
spond to a great extant to the cravings of the heart, 
and been the source of soothing to the soul. A mils- 
slonary of the Brahmo Somaj, while on a visit to our 
church, related a few incidents from the life of Theo- 
dore Parker, whoes complete and comprehensive biog- 
raphy he said has been published In America, and 
recommended the book to us as worth while making 
it a subject of study. He also directed our attention 
to a compilation from the great religions of the world 
used as a text-book for pulpita by the Free Religious 
Society of America. I should be extremely indebted 
and thankful to you if you would kindly condescend 
to favor with a copy of the biography, the sermons 
and other books by Theodore Parker, the compila- 
tion text-book, as also any other philosophical and 
theological works and periodicals which in your opin- 
ion would be useful to an Indian. These presents 
shail be considered incalculable gifts by myself and 
fature generations, 


I beg here to say that if you consider me a fit 
subject for the booka I apply for, I shall feel obliged 
by your kindly subscribing on the books, under your 
own signature, that they have been presented to me, 

With best regards I beg to remain, dear sir, 

Yours, PANOHANAN MADAK, 

BANKEPORE, BERGAL, India, 7 July, 1879. 


MATERIALISM AND ORIME. 


It fa now conceded by all intelligent critics and op- 
onents of his philosophy, that Eplkuroe waa person- 
ally one of the purest men of antiquity, that he was 
a model of temperance and simplicity, that he dwelt 
with his disciples in his famous garden in the purest 
fellowship, and died at an advanced age In the midst 
of hie circle of followers and friends, honored and be- 
loved for his wisdom and his serene and beautiful 
life He taught that virtue le the only permanent 
element of pleasure,“ chat man cannot be happy 
unless he is wise, noble, and just, and, conversely, 
that man cannot be wiee, noble, and just without be- 
ing really happy.“ It was the moral beauty and sim- 
plicity of his philosophy that attracted to it the 
Roman Lucretius, who, amidst the confusion and 
turbulence of civil war, sought some stay for his 
inner lifo, and found It in the philosophy of Epiku- 
roa,“ in defence and exposition of which he gave to 
the world one of the grandest didactic poems of clas- 
sical antiquity. 

Yet Eplkuros, even while living, was misunder- 
stood, misrepresented, and maligned, and after hie 
death freah calumnles were added to old ones, and 
industriously circulated to blacken his memory and 
destroy his influence. The multitude were made to 
believe that he was a slave of hia lasts, who, to make 
his theory consistent with his practice, actually ad vo- 
cated gluttony, intemperance, and sensuality as the 
highest virtues. Thus envy, ignorance, and religious 
bigotry combined to represent him as a monoter of 
depravity, and hie name became proverblalized for 
avery species of indulgence and excess. 

Epikureanism having become confounded with 
license and Libertinism, there were not a few who pro- 
feased to accept the philosophy, modifying it to make 
It conform to thelr superficial theories and loose 
morals, but still retaining the name to give te their 
notions the dignity and importance of a philosophic 
system which should justify the lives they lived. 

“The Romans,“ saya Lange, in his thorough and 
impartial History of Materialism, “had become prac- 
tical materialists, often in the very worst sense of the 
term, before they had yet learned the theory. The 
theory of Epikuros was, however, in every way purer 
and nobler than the practice of these Romans; and 
so now two courses were open to them: they elther 
allowed themselves to be purified and became modest 
and temperate, or they corrupted the theory, and so 
combined the conception of its friends and foos that 
they ended by having a theory of Epikureanism which 
corresponded to their habita,” Vol. I., p. 128. 

These facts pertaining to Epikuros, indicating the 
character of the opposition his teachings have had 
to encounter, have been brought to mind on reading 
In a recent number of the New York Post an editorial 
article, headed ‘Materialism and Crime,” in which 
the writer, with an utter disregard of trath, makes 
an assault on a philosophic system of which appar- 
ently he knows nothing, Indulging in the same kind 
of misrepresentation, and employing the same means 
to arouse prejudice and resentment against an un- 
popular system, that were used against Epikuros and 
his teachings more than two thousand years ago. 
The writer says, “We believe it to be susceptible of 
demonstration, that the late extraordinary and deplor- 
able increase of crime“ “is largely due to the growth 
of materialism, or what is termed infidelity.” The 
frult of unbelief among the upper or wealthy classes 
is senauality. Those classes get to worship, Instead 
of thelr Maker, the pleasures of the moment. They 
bow down to rich food and fine clothes and enervating 
amusements, They make goddesses of women who 
possess mere physical beauty. Their hearts are set 
on yachts and race-courses and theatres and operas,” 
“One after another the commandments are broken as 
they stand in the way of desire, and a shameless ruin 
ls left at last in place of what might have been 3 
perfect temple; a shattered and sated voluptuary In 
place of a nobly-perfected human being. Among the 
poorer and leas educated ranks of society, the cant 
and polson of living only for the day is even more 
directly disastrous. The rich can gratify thelr pas- 
sions without, as a rule and in the legal senes, com- 
ing in contact with the rights of others. But the 
needy, unrestrained by any fear of future account 
and thinking only to eat and drink aince to-morrow 
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they dle, drive straight on to crime, That this Is no 
idle assertion, can be abundantly proved. A ¢arefal 
survey of the murders, suicides, and other great felo- 
nies committed in the chief cities of the United 
States during the last ten years shows that a heavy 
fraction. of the perpetrators were asthelsts or free- 
thinkers, These unhappy persons, permusded that 
life is the be-all and end-all here, imagine that in 
their calculations they can jump the life to come, A 
collection of the letters or other papers left by crimi- 
nals when anticipating death shows a fearful number 
of instances, some of which many readers will recall, 
of absolute disbelief in the existence of a God or in 
any reckoning for wrong done in this life to be ex- 
acted in a future one.” “Has experience shown, 
and especially in those annals of crime we have taken 
occasion to discuss, that there is any better conserva- 
tor of soclety than the simple piety of our grand- 
fathers ?”’ 

Observe here that materialism as a system of 
thought which la confined to a comparatively small 
number of minds, which has no attraction for the 
masses and is the philosophy of but a small propor- 
tlon of “infidels” even, which is a subject of no in- 
terest whatever to the worshippers of fashion, to 
mere pleasure-seekers, to political demagogues or 
those whose energies are wholly employed in the 
scramble for wealth, is confounded with that so- 
called “practical materialism” which is mere com- 
monly found in every country among the adherents 
of the popular faith than among those who reject 
that faith and attach themselves to a hated reform or 
adopt an unpopular theory. Persone who worship 
nothing but worldly suecess, who care for nothing 
bat wealth or fashionable display or personal celeb- 
rity or sensual gratification,’ says Fiske, are loosely 
Called materlallsts. The term can therefore easily be 
made to serve as a poisoned weapon, and there are 
theologians who do not scruple to employ it as such 
against the upholders of philosophic opinions which 
they do not like, but are unable to refute. A most 
flagrant instance was recently afforded by a lecturer 
on Positivism, who, after insinuating that pretty 
much the whole body of contemporary scientific phi- 
losophers are positivists, and that positivists are but 
very little better than materlallsts, proceeded to in- 
form his audience that materialists are man who lead 
licentious lives.” Cosmic Philosophy, Vol. II., p. 433+ 

Let the editor of the Post, by an appeal to history 
or by a reference to facta of the present day, show, if 
he can, that philosophical materialism leads to vice 
and crime, instead of joining the theologian in con- 
founding it with sensuallsm, and ascribing to it evile 
which are found in the greatest magnitude and to the 
most alarming extent where materialism la the least 
known, and where it has exerted the least infiuence. 
He will find, as Lange says, that the sober earnest 
which marks the great materialistic systems of antiq- 
ulty is perhaps more suited than an enthosiastic 
Ideallem, which only too easily results in ite own be- 
wilderment, to keep the soul clear of all that is low 
and vulgar, and to lend It a lasting effort after worthy 
objects“ (History of Materialism, p. 47), and that in 
the centuries when the abominations of a Nero, a 
Caligula, or even of a Hellogabalus, polluted the globe, 
no philosophy was more neglected, none was more 
forelgn to the spirit of the time, than that of all 
which demanded the coldést blood, the calmes: con- 
templatlon, the most sober and purely prosaic in- 
quiry, the philosophy of Demokritus and Epikuros.”’ 
p. 167. It this editor will extend his observation and 
acquaintance to the lives and character of materialista 
of to-day, he will find them thoughtful, earnest men 
and women, possessing generally marked individual- 
ity, Indifferent to the fashionable pleasures of socléty, 
and devoted to reformatory movements of the times. 
So long as editors of influential journals will unite 
with the clergy in giving the name materialism to 
anything and everything that are objectionable and 
odious, so long will be included in ite ranke, nomi- 
nally, thousands, including unworthy and immoral pèr- 
sons, who realy know nothing about materialiam, 
and whose characters are more the result of the relig- 


fons faith in which they were brought up than of a 


philosophy of which they are totally ignorant. 

If the Increase of crime and vice Is largely due to 
“materialism or what Is termed Infidelity,” the plous 
editor of the Post ehonld not be backward in making 
known to the world the evidence on which this state- 
ment is founded. The mere fact that among the 
wealthy classes senauality prevails, and thet there e 
a desire for rich food and fine clothes and enervating 
amusements, for yachts and race-coursss and theatres 
and operas and beautiful women, will hardly be ac- 
cepted as proof that these classes are under the infu- 


ence of materialfem or of infidelity. If the desaire for 
these things were confined to materlalista and inf- 
dels, and it were certain that they are all Indications 
of depravity and wickedness, they might be referred 
to to sustain the position taken; but when It le un- 
deniable that the good things of this world,“ Includ- 
ing those of questlonable propriety, are enjoyéd by 
Christians with quite as much zest as they are by un- 
bellevers, it is hardly falr to mention them as proof 
that Infidelity la corrupting socfety, 

That those “among the poorer and less educated 
ranks of society,’’ who “drive straight on to crime,” 
are matertalists or infidels, that a “heavy fraction” 
of the murders, suicides, and other great felonies 
committed in the chief cities of the United States 
during the last ten years have been perpetrated by 
‘atheists or freathinkers,” that “a collection of the 
letters or other papers left by criminala when antici- 
pating death shows a fearful number of Instances, 
some of which many readers will recall, of absolute 
disbelief in the existence of a God or io any reckon- 
ing for wrong done in this life to be exacted ina 
future one,“ are statements eo absolutely false, that 
they suggest that the maxim nulla fides cum heret- 
icia is a part of the moral code of the pions editor 
of the Post. 

Whoever has read the daily papers the past ten 
years knows that nearly all the murderers that have 
been executed In this country during that time have 
avowed belief ln the Christian religion, and died ex- 
pecting pardon through the great bankrapt salvation- 
scheme called the atonement. The letters and pa- 
pers left by them, as well as thelr dying worde, show 
that they lived, not with the materlallatic belle! that 
cause and effect are Invariably linked together, and 
that It la imposalble to escape the consequences of 
our acts, bat under the Influence of the demoralizing 
doctrine that the effects of » Ife of immorality and 
crime can be washed away by the blood of a crucl- 
fied Savlour, and that, while a Humboldt, an Em- 
erson, à Parker, a George Eliot, a Harriet Martinean, 
are likely to be damned for thelr unbelief, the red- 
handed murderer, if he“ make his peace with God'“ 
before dying, Is sure to have s crown of glory and to 
be forever with the Lord. All the reports and sta- 
tistles to which I have had access how that the 
great majority of criminals in our prisons and penl- 
tentlaries are from the Orthodox denominations. 
The number marked: atheist, unbellever, or free- 
thinker is exceedingly small. A large percentage 
of the seductions and adulteries recorded by the dally 
press are by Ohristian clergymen, with the accounts 
of whose amours the dally papers have. teemed the 
past few years. When we hear of a defaulting bank- 
officer, we regard it as probable, taught by experiente, 
that he is a Christian, a church-member, and prob- 
ably a Sunday-schoo! teacher, The drunkards, pros- 
titutes, and thieves who constitute the majority of 
offenders that figure in the police courts of our large 
cities are not materialista or Infidels, but almost 
invariably believers in the Bible and Christianity, 
and persone whose indignation would be excited by a 
denial of the authority of the Bible or the efficacy of 
Christ’s blood to redeem men from sin, 

If observation, experience, and history teach any- 
thing clearly and unmistakably, it is that the strong- 
est and most Intense faith in regions dogmia» may 
coexist with the grossest immorality. We see It ex- 
emplified in the lives of men to day. It has been so 
in the past. A wager might be lald,” says Momm- 
sen In his History of Rome, that the more lax any 
woman was, the more piously she worshipped Isis.“ 
Korinth of antiquity was aa fall of religion as of 
visa, The Bysantine Empire under Christianity ex- 
isted nearly eleven centuries, Fatth abounded and 
materialism was unknown. Yet of that empire, 
Lecky says, The universal verdict of history is 
that it constitutes, without a single exception, the 
most thoroughly base and despicable form that civ- 
ilization has yet assumed.“ There has been no 
other enduring civilization so absolutely destitute of 
all the forms and elements of grentnese, and none 
to which the epithet mean may be so emphatically 
applied, The Byzantine Empire was preéminently 
the age of treachery. Its vices were the vices of men 
who ceased to be brave without learning to be vir 
tnous, Without patriotism, without the frultion 
or desire of liberty after the firat paroxysm of re- 
gious agitation, without genius or Intellectual ac- 
tivity, slaves and willing slaves in both their actions 
and their thoughts, immersed in sensuality and the 
most frivolous pleasures, the people only emerged 
from their listlessness when some theologica! sub- 


tlety, or some rivalry in the chariot races, stimulated ' 


them into frantic riots... . Constantinople sank be- 


neath the Crescent, Its Inhabitants wrargling about 
theological differences to the very moment of their 
tall.“ (Itstory Morals, Vol. II., p. 15.) 

The advancement of the world morally, as well as 
intellectually, has corresponded, not with the belief 
in theological dogmas, but with the increase of scep- 
ticlsm,— which is the precursor of reform and the 
handmald of progress,—with the decay of theology 
and the diffusion of scientific knowledge. The most 
advanced nations of Christendom are the most in- 
fidel” nations, such as England, Germany, France, 
and the United States. Where there is the least 
acepticism and the moat unquestioning falth, there 
ls the least enlightenment, culture, and true moral- 
ity. “The simple piety of our grandfathers” is atill 
much applauded by writers like the editor of the 
Post; but it was chiefly a mixture of Ignorance, in- 
tolerance, selfishness, and religious zeal. It encour- 
aged slavery and the slave trade, advertised the sale 
of negroes together with New England rom, chested 
and defrauded the Indlana, Imprisoned and banished 
Quakers, whipped women, repressed independent 
thought, and made and enforced laws among the 
most despotic and damnable that ever cursed any 
country or people, It is not denled that the men 
who did these things had sterling qualities, but they 
were not the result of thelr simple plety,“ nor were 
thelr distorted ideas of right and duty, or the wrongs 
and crueltiea they perpetrated, ‘due to the growth of 
materialism, or what is termed Infidelity,” 

In periods of rapid transition from one political 
system or religious belief to another, there le liable 
to be, temporarily, more or leas disturbance of the 
general order of society, due not necessarily to the 
influence of the newly adopted principles, but more 
likely to the inability of the mind to adjust itself, at 
once, to changes Involving the abolition of forms or 
the surrender of doctrines which had been long së- 
sociated in the popular mind with conceptions of 
right and propriety. The cession of a portion of 
France to the Protestants was followed by irregu- 
larltles and excesses, to which Catholics of that day 
referred as evidence of the mischievous tendency of 
the teachings of the Reformers, with qulte as much 
justice as some Protestant writers of to-day attempt 
to explain the increase of crime by ascribing It to 
the Inflnence of freedom of thought in religious 
matters, 

Some of the real causes which have led to an In- 
crease of crime the past few years are not difficult 
to see; but the pious editor of the Post, In his eager- 
ness to make a point against ‘materialism, or what is 
termed Infidelity,” passes them all by, and finds the 
chief reasons to be religious diebelief in genural and 
atheism in particular! To his attention the follow- 
ing extract from Max Müller ls respectfally com- 
mended: “As to utheistic religions, they might seem 
to be perfectly impossible; and yet the fact cannot 
be disputed away, that the religion of Buddha was 
from the beginning purely atheistic. The idea of 
the Godhead, after It had been degraded by endless 
mythological absurdities which struck and repelled 
the heart of Buddha, was, for a time at least, eu- 
tirely expelled trom the sanctuary of the human 
mind, and the highest morality that was ever laught 
before the rise of Christianity was taught by men 
with whom the gods had become mera phantoms, and 
who had no altars, not even an altar to the unknown 
God. (Science of Religion, p. 52.) B. F. U. 


PERSONAL ITEMS. 


Rive WIFE of Prof. David Swing died a few days 
aloce, 

THE BTATUE to Josiah Quincy, by Thomas Ball, 
will ba unvelled September 17. 

Mark Twalx (S. C. Clemens) and family will 
return from Europe in September. 

Groner JACOB HoLTOAKE expected to sall for 
this country in the Bothnis“ last Saturday. 

Count Anprassy has retired from the Ministry 
2 Foreign Affairs of the Austro-Hungarian monar- 
chy. 

GARABALDI ls now seventy-three. It is twenty- 
nine years since he waa soap and candle making on 
Staten Island. 

Anna DICKINSON will make a second venture ss 
an actresa, in a play of her own writing, at San Fran- 
claco next winter. 

Mags. ELIZABETH CHARLOTTE PEAT, the last sur- 
viving niece of Sir Walter Scott, has just died, at the 
age of alxty- eight. 

Miss CAROLINE LAURA Rice won the highest 
honor” in the graduating class at Wesleyan Univer 
sity this year, outstripping all her male competitor, 

BRLLOWS Fats gets its name from Col. Ballows, 
the grandfather of the Rev. Dr. H. W. Bellows, of 
New Tork. It ia there that Dr. Bellows spenda his 
summers, 
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Pror. R. G. Eccres Will participate In a discuasion 
upon the labor question at the annual meeting of the 
Social Science Association, to be held at Saratoga in 
a few daya. 


A. I. FISAHRAOR, a noted Spirituallat lecturer, re- 
podistes free-lovism, and does not eympathize with 
those who purchase notoriety by circulating books 
the courta pronounce obscene. 


Cou. ROBERT G. INGERSOLL, It la re „ will 
be the orator at the reunion of the soldiers of the 
North-west at Aurora, III., Angust 20, Over one 
handred regimenta will be represented, 


THE GRAVE of Abraham Lincoln’s mother, èt 
Lincoln City, Ind., is onmarked by tombstone or 
tablet of any kind, and lies almost entirely hidden 
beneath a wild growth of grass and weedse. 


Miss STANTON, a daughter of Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, who has had five yoars’ training at Vassar Ool- 
lege, and two at the Boston School of Oratory, con- 
templates entering the lecture field next season. 


LUCRETIA Morr has been elected President of the 
Pennsylvania Peace Society. She ls elghty-six years 
old, and the most remarkable woman In the country. 
She began to speak in public when she was twenty- 
five years of age. 


CASTELAR, In a recent debate in the Spanish Con- 
gress, urged that the publie prese be permitted to 

lacusa freely all ＋ e questlons, and charged 
the government of the restoration with being reac- 
tionary. He anid he knew of no restoration which 
had prevailed against a revolution, for it was impos- 
aible to govern against the wishes of the people. 


Tuomas B. Potrer, M. P. for Rochdale and s 
well-known English liberal, has arrived in this coan- 
try and will have a cordial reception. A political 
pupil of Cobden, he has been his moat loyal disciple, 
and founded the Cobden Clab to spread his doctrines. 
Mr, Potter was one of the stanchest friends of this 
country during the war, and will see as much of it 
now as he can in a brief stay. 


Miss Ryg, a noble English woman, has just made 
her thirty-second voyage across the Atlantic with a 
cargo of ‘‘wastrels,”’ or street-walfa,—girle collected 
from the highways of London. These girle are taken 
to Canada and placed in respectable families, and, In 
almost sy instance, have obtained comfortable 
homes and led virtuous Ilves. The work has been 
carried on for about ten years. 


Tue pays of nusarin at Carl Schurz as an unprac- 
tical theormt are ended, Hia ls the one department 
of government at Washington in which the circula- 
tion of the drammers for republican campaign-fands 
i» prohibited. His department is also conspicuously 
managed on basinesa principles in other respecta, A 
veteran correspondent at the capital says Mr. Schurz 
— beat head the Department of the Interior ever 


Communications. 
ME. UNDER WOOD'S OONOCLUSIONS, 


Faienp EDITORE ;— 

I have read B. F. Underwood’s lecture in TEE IN 
DEX of the 14th inst., and In respect to It have to say: 
Had it been written a few years ago it might have 
passed muster, but, since hie masters have become 
agnostics, the Idea which he expresses has become 
stale, and amalla aa the manna of last year. I am sur- 
prised at B. F. U., that he is not more abreast of the 
age, and that he does not know that the competent of 
his school have admitted, with Professor Tyndall,“ that 
science ls rendered dumb"’; and further he says: Lot 
us lower our heade and acknowledge our ignorance, 
priest and r one and all.“ Now when the 
masters of B. F. U. admit that they stand in the 

resence of the Incomprehensible, —nay, of “two 

ncoomprehensibles’’—I use Tyndall's language, who 
also ways, “I, however, reject neither,” alludiag to the 
instrument and the performer, shall he be wiver? 
And in connection with this subject Tyndall sino save 
the matter of consciousness eludes all mental preren- 
tation. Now we all must believe in conciousness, 
and here at once B. F. U. will perceive that athelam 
has not a leg left to stand upon, and that he must also 
follow his masters who have become agnimtics, which 
is but another name for a ‘‘know-nothing.” 

Nowa great lesson le herein, and sclence la told to 
keep within her own 2 and In it we all agree 
that she has worked wonders; but in leaving the 
material ground wherein she and her discoveries inhere 
of necessity, and attempting and assuming to inatract 
mankind in matters of philosophy and morals, her 
failure has been ludicrous, just es the wise 


ysical science; and the absurdity of solving the 
problem of life by dwelling in and dealing with its phe- 
nomenal conditions, he warned hie friends against 
with pointed sarcasm and keen reproach. 

And what to-day is the condition of science, 
when, leaving her proper sphere, she prondly enters 
herclaima to apiritual vielon? when she attempts with 
oo 5 to investigate the how and wherefore of 

nge 

y to day none s0 poor to do her reverence! Her 
t high priest, who a few years since was eo boast- 
ul and so scornful In hie rejection of an ‘outside 
builder’ of the world, and of the old “groa” and 
“heathen” notion of a soul, and who could not believe 
in the Infinite One because for him there exists lu the 
mind no "capacity for distinct mental presentation,” 
might have held this position, but for the one 
fact of human conschousness; snd herein he and bis 
school are dumb and confounded, because the thing 

eludes all mental presentation,” 


His great trouble Is that matter will not in all cases 
act as matter should,—will not remain dumb and 
unconscious: all very well in the case of the frost 
upon the window pane; but in the brain, “states of 
consclouaness enter as links into the chain of ante- 
cedence saad sequence which gives rise to bodily 
actions.” Why. be asks should the molecniar mo- 
tions of the brain be yoked to this mysterious com- 
panion consclousness ?”” 

It is clear that God is not accessible to human 
scrutiny as In the days of Job. He was not and ia 
not; but he is accessible to faith, and faith la corre- 
late with morale, as Spencer confesses that a relig- 
fous system ls a normal and essential factor ln every 
evolving soclety.“ Thus it Is only second rate men 
of sclence who speak the language of a few years ago, 
All is now being changed, and In some form or an- 
other all men of philosophic ken are acknowledging 
her of whom Plutarch writes who was exp In 
the inscription on the temple of Neith at Sals: “I am 
that was, and la, and ls to be; and my veil no mortal 
hath yet drawn aside.” The name Neſth means “I 
came from myself.“ 

It will be seen from what I have written, that I do 
not agree with B. F. U., that the coming man will 
not worship God”; but on the contrary that he will 
have a more Intelligent conception of Delty. Now 
that he has realized as never before his impotence to 
destroy or create one atom or one molecule, or to 
conceive the how of anything which God has pro- 
duced,—now that he knows that he la posa midway 
between—to uss the language of Prof. Tyndall—“two 
Incomprehensibles,”"—he will see, as Prof. Huxley 
has sald, ‘Our volition counts for something,” and 
he will use that volition upon the aide of order! 
Thus he will become more and more competent In 


-the sentiment of faith and morals, and will become 


more and more filled with the incraase of wisdom. 

The lecture which I bave been criticising, of course 
contains many unfounded assertions,” to use the 
langage of Agassiz in his last essay upon the sub- 
ject of evolution. And to-day I would Inquire 
whether the last words of this great man sre not 
corroborated by the competent? 6 aus wer is clear 
that Darwinlem ia but a guess at best, say ita most 
conspicuous adyocates; and saya Agassiz, It has 
never been known that acquired qualities, sven 
though retained through successive generations, 
have-led to the production of new species, and, 
whatever be the means of preserving and tranemit- 
ting properties, the primitive typea have remained 
permanent and unchanged,” And In respect to prim- 
itive types, thie remains true just as it was when 
it was firat written. 

And in regard to man, suppoalng that his condi- 
tion was as the relics found would seem to denote, 
it does not by any means follow that such was the 
condition of the Aryan race of whom we are the de- 
neendants. Davm NRwrokr. 

ABINGTON, Pa., 8th mo., 16, 1879. 


ͤæZZůgͤnꝛꝛ-:! ! p — — 
OHRI Ss RESURRECTION., 


To Tae InpEx:— 

I bava read in your columns the account of Orion 
Clemens’ trial for hereay, and of his idea of the resur- 
rection of Christ, etc. I am but an ignorant man and 
cannot understand history, ancient or modern, suffi- 
ciently well to be a critic, But it ls strange to me 
that learned men have overlooked the fact that there 
was nothing preternatural in the life, acts, and rising 
of Jesus of Nazareth. I think it aseless to deny his 
existence as some do, and yet nothing but the most 
persistent efforts of the priesthood could make any- 
thing strange of him In any way. His life was a foel- 
ish one, it seama to me, and he was persecuted as he 
would be to-day were he to spring up in the nine- 
teenth inetead of aa represented in the fret century 
(~-ealled). He was nailed to the cross, aod taken 
down in a falnting Gt. He was given to hie -{riende, 
and recovered, appeared to his dieciples, showed them 
the prints of the nails, and afterwarde hid himself 
in the Iele of Patmos or somewhere else, and dictated 
Revelations when be was an old crazy man, in accord- 
ance with the prearranged plan that he and his dis- 
ciples had formed. 

The Bible does not claim that he stayed upon the 
cross long, or had his limbs broken as was customary; 
and it is a wonder to me that smart men in writing 
against his divinity neglect to take this common- 
sense view of the subject. Any physician knows 
that the whole account of his cracifixion does not 
necessarily imply that he died, and I cannot but 
think it foolish to suppose that he did. If the peo- 
ple of Boston should read such an account of a man 
In Georgia, would not every one say that he was in 4 
trance or falnting-fit, rather than that he was dead 
aud rose again? The idea of it being otherwise is 
simply preposterous. Maxers. 


THe WELLINGTON (N.Z.) Chronicle says: “The 
existence of a State eh supported to n very great 
extent by millions of people who do not belleve in 
that church, and who have, moreover, to support 
thelr own churches besides, must be considered as a 
monstrous and crying injustice, diegracefal to a na- 
tion occupying such a lofty position on the acroll of 
honor as England holds. A religion which cannot 
subslet without belng bolstered up by State ald can 
have no inherent vitality, and » rel gion without life 
cannot too soon de allowed to sink Into the limbo of 
oblivion, 


THE CRIMINAL EXTURNS of London for the year 
1878 have just been published, It appeara that 83,- 
746 persons were taken into custody by the Metropol- 
itan police The total number of arrests for 1878 Is 
far larger than any year luce 1891, the number of 
persons arrested in 1877 belong 77,892, and in the year 


l before 76.214, Of the 83,746 taken into custody laat 
year, 56.122 were males, and 27,624 femules. Of 
these, 7,722 males and 4,999 females could neither 

nor write; 46,085 males and 22,417 females could 
read and write imperfectly, or could read only. By 
far the greatest number of offences come 88 the 
head of drink, for the return shows that 19,181 per- 
sons were taken Into custody for being drunk and 
disorderly characters, while 16,227 were prosecuted 
for drunkenness,—National Reformer. 


Mr. W. LANT CARPENTER describes, in the Bris- 
tol Mercury, a vlait he recently paid to Mr. Edison's 
laboratory at Menlo Park. The laboratory, workshops, 
etc., he states, as well as some Isolated buildings for 
delicate electrical measurements, are spread over an 
acre of ground, railed in, admission to which {a only 
pron to privileged visitors. While waiting for Mr, 

ison, Mr, Carpenter was conducted by a messenger 
through all the physical, chemical, and private experi- 
menting laboratories and then throngh the workshops, 
the machinery of which is driven by a beautiful, 
high-pressure, elghty-horse engine, also used to drive 
the electric-light machinery, most of which le In the 
same shop. About a dozen workmen were engaged, 
some in electrical test measurements, etc., but 
chiefly in manufacturing Mr. Edison's latest form of 
telephone, constructed for the electric and hygromet- 
ric conditions of our English atmosphere. 


Tas RRV. GEORGE ANTHONY DENISON, vicar of 
East Brent, who . the only really consistent 
churchman in the kingdom, writes to the Datly News 
to make an extraordinary proposition,—that the 
clergy aud laity should assemble in Londou next No- 
vember “to organize association upon the baslu fol- 
lowing: The preserving the Prayer Book as it le, 
absolutely Intact,” r. Deulson is determined to 
do ble utmost towards retaining the threatened Ath- 
unaslan Creed and the ‘ornamenta rubric, without 
alteration, note, or mew rubric snbjoined,”’ This 
energetic Old-World clergyman has ‘‘nailed. bta colors 
to the mast.“ He declares that What remains to 
him of life he devotes to the promoting the organiza- 
tion here propoced.“ We respect the zeal of the 
Archdeacon, In an age when earnestness of purpose 
and fixity of conviction are not especial characteria- 
tica of the people; bat his declining years might be 
better spent than ln a valn attempt to arrest the prog- 
ress of the tide. —Secular Review. 


JESTINGS. 


SAE WAS AN ALBANY lady who Informed a vieltor 
who came to see her new house that she was having 
“nicks made in the walls in which to place atatuten, 
and in one of them a burst of her busband.”—Ot 
tatoa Herald. 


THE Independent relaten that a girl who had been 
very observant of ber parents’ mode of exhibiting 
thelr charity, being asked what generosity was, au- 
awered: It's giving to the poor all the old stuff you 
don't want yourself.“ 

A CLERGYMAN, lecturing one afternoon to bis fe- 
male parishloners, said: ‘Be not proud that our Lord 
paid your sex the distingulehed honor of appearing 
firat to a female after the resurrection, for it was only 
done that the news might spread the eooner.““ 


A FELLOW WROTE to a down-town store as fol- 
lows: “Dere sur: if yaw hev gut a book called Daniel 
Webster on a brige, please send me a coppy by Py- 
ser's express c. o. d.—I want to git it termorrer if L 
kin, c suse my apelin techer says i oughter hey It.“ 

Ax ODD sTick of a preacher preached from the 
text, Where art thou?“ and thus divided his dla- 
course Into heade: I. Everybody ts somewhere. II. 
Many are where they ought not to be. III. If they 
don't look sharp they will be where they won't want 
to be.—Vinelund Independent. 

WOBTRY MAGISTRATE: “What! a man can be 
cruel enough to maltreat his lawful wedded wife, aud 
even hurl a plate at her head?” Prisoner: ‘But, 

oor honor, do you know my wife?“ Worthy Mag- 
strate: I have not that honor.” Prisoner; Then 
just go slow.“ N. F. ne. 

A CLEVELAND lady who has lately passed a fòw 
weeks in Paris always refers to ber kitchen girl as 
her fille de cuisine.” Her son will insist on refer- 
ring to the worthy domestic as “four pot, rassler,” 
much to his mother’s horror; bat he hasn’t had the 
benefit of a fortnight ia Parese. Cleveland Voice, 

AMONG THE MANY things to make a fellow feel 
bad in this world, one is to bave a flat-nosed, freckled 
little man come in and take your seat by the side 
of a nics girl in a horse car while you are making 
change and putting her fare in the box. Of course 
you can take him by the dollar and roll him in the 
sawdust, but the comfortable feeling has got away 
from you and will not return during the trip.—Cam- 
bridge Tribune, 


Lavy CLARA Romxsox (née Vere de Vere) la 
subject to fits of radicalism; after suddenly inform- 
ing her daughter Gwendoline that kind hearis are 
more than coronets, and simple faith than Norman 
blood, she gives her permission to go aud play with 
those nice daughters of the people.“ Gwendoline 
Robinson: “You may play with me, little girls.” 
Small daughter of the people: If you pleare, miss, 
mother don't like us to play with strange children“! 
—Punch. 

THE INTERMENT QuEsTIoN.—Old Gentleman (dis- 
turbed over bis Times after breakfast): There's a 
powerful smell of cooking comes In from the win- 
dow, Hannah.“ (Sniffing). “Can you—” Hannah 
nearly In tears); I was agolu' to speak to you, sir. 

he poor old cat died last night, sir, and the youn 
8 (his two little nephews on a visit) *‘anl 

ey'd bury it lo the garden for me; stead o’ which 
they're a—they’re a’’—(breaking down) eree-matin“ 
of it over there by the stables, sir.”’——Punch. i 
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No. 1. Truths for the Times, by F. E. 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Affirmations” 
and “Modern Principles,” Mz. OHARLES 
DARWIN, author of “The Origin of Bpe- 
oles," says, in a letter to the editor not orig; 
inally intended for publication, but sabes- 
quently authorized to be used; “I have now 
read ‘TRUTHS FON THE Truas, and I admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agrees to 
almost every word.” Now Edition. Price 
10 cents; 13 copies §1.00. 


No. 2—Fear of the Living God, by 0. 
B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
aoter of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him tast are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Edi- 
tion, Price 5 cents; 12 copies 00 cents. 


No. 3.—Lecture on the Bible, by the Bev. 
Oharies Voysey, of England, is an over- 
whelming demonstration of the tmperfeo- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Ola and the New Testaments. New Edition. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies $1.00. 


No. 4—Ohristian Propagendiam, by F. 
E. Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 
costliness, and Inefficiency of the System 
of Foreign Missions, Full of Figures, Facts, 
and Interesting Extracta. Price 10 cents; 
12 copies 51.00. 


No. 6.—“God im the Constitution,” by 
Bev. Arthur B, Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment tothe Unit- 
ed States Constitution. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies 61.00. 

No. The Sabbath,” by Parker Pis- 
bury, denounces Sabbatarian superstition. 
New dition. Price 10 osnts; 12 copies 
51.00. 

No. 1—“*Compalsory Education,” by 
F. E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure it an education. Price 8 
cents; 13 copies 50 cents, 


No. B.— Tue Present Heaven, by O. B. 
Frothingham, treats of a subject that in- 
terests everybody. New Editin.. Price 5 
centa; 12 copics 50 centa. 


No.3.—The Christian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous obarac- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
gelical Christian Creed in the U. B. Consti- 
tation. Price B; cents; 19 copies 60 cents. 


Wo. 10—The Impeachment of Christi- 
amity, by F. E. Abbot. Fifth Ten Thou- 
sand. Sent for frees Hstribution to any ons 
whe will Metribute de, in packages af from 
five to ons hundred coplas. 


No. 11.—The God of Science, by F. B. Ab- 
bot, attampts to show the real influence of 
modern science upon the ides of God. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies $1.00. 


No. 12—Xs Bomaniom Real Christian- 
ity? Two essays by Francis W. Newman 
and F. E. Abbot. Price 10 cents; 19 copies 
91.00. 

No. Id —On the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prot. F. W. Newman, of England, analyses 
the Christian conception of Heaven. Price 
6 cents; 13 copies 50 cents. 

No, 14.—A Study of Religion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular dertve- 
tion of the word Religion is incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that a new conception 
of it, based on the Law of Evolution, cov- 
sistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and independent even of belief in God, is 
the necessary condition of the perpetuity 
of Religion among men, Price 10 conta; 12 
copies 61.00. 


No. 15,—The Battle of Syracuse, Two 
Essays by Rev. James Freeman Olarke, 
D. D., and F. E. Abbot discussing the Au- 
thority of Ohristianity. Price 10 cents; 13 
copies for $1.00. Address 
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THE INDEX aims— 


To increase general intelligence with reaped! 
to religion: 

To foster a nobler spirit and quicken ah 
purpose, both in society and in the tnd 
vidual; 

To substitute knowledge for ignorance, rigt} 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, bumanitarianiao 
for seotarianiam, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish eahemes. 


public activities. 

In addition to ita general objects, the prat 
tiom object to which THE INDEX is specia 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTEY, for the pur 
pose of securing the more complete and com 
sistent secularization of the political and od- 
noational institutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Republis 
in the affections of the people, The lat 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Btatates 
of theseveral States in order to bring tb 
into harmony with the National Constitution. 
Te scoomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make u united demand, and present u ui 
broken front, and the chief practical atm of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organis 
4 great NATIONAL PARTY OF 
Let every one who believes in this movement 
give it direct aid by helping to increase * 
otroulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 

‘The publication of a valuable leading p> 
per or essay of a thoughtful character, in 
each losue, will continue to bo one of the 
most marked features pft THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will com 
tinue to be furnished bythe well-known & 
inent writers who have already done so much 
to give to THE INDEX its present hie 
position. Other interesting correspond- 
nos, communications, extracts from value 
ble books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements will be made from time & 
time as oiroumstances shall render possible. 


AGENTS. 
Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city and town throughout the cono- 
try. The most liberal terms are offered. 


TERMS. 

The price of THE INDEX is Three Dol 
lara n year, payable in advance; and 3 
conta postage for the year; and at the 
same rate for shorter periods. All remit 
tanoes of money must bs at the sender's risk, 
unless forwarded by chequ®, registered let 
ter, or post-office money order, The name 
with address in fnll, must be accompanied 
with the money in each case. 

Address THE INDEX, 


No. 281 Washington Btrest, Boston, 


= fa wen mee 


OPULARB BOOKS, 


po 


SENT BY MAIL 


At 


PUBLISHERS’ PRICES! 


ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED, 


DARWIN’8 Origin of Byeeies 


DIOKENS' Child 
DJERING (JULLA.) rer dence am 


ELIOT'S (GEORGE) Novels. 
mate tion. each 


Historical Pictures Retouched; a Fart, 


of N es, In two Parts. 
“Studies, Pictures, aud Fancies” 


The Descent of Man. 7 vols 


The Variation of ‘and Planta un- 
der Domestication. 7 vols., illustrated., 1s 8.60 
OARTES (RENE.) Discourse on the 


A Btudy + 2.00 


ů· ——** 2 —— re 


— 


d vlg., 
ing— 


NO EXTRA OHARGE FOR POSTAGE. 


ANY BOOK in the subjoined List, or any other 
OBTAINABLE BOOK that may bo desired, will 
do forwarded as promptly as possible on root 
3f omora scoompanied with the OABH. 


Orders are respectfully solicited from 
all friends of THE INDEX. 


y Price. 


Ronan. pee „ 1.50 


“Goncord Days y i "0 


My Boys, 
iger 
Work: A 9270 of Experiences. 


ARABIAN Lern ENTERTAIN- 
EN TG... ' 


BACON'S D 


BAGEHOT on the Fuste, Osmativadien:. — 
Physics and Politice....... az 


BAIN (ALEXANDES) Mental Belange: A 
dium of Payebolegy sed eee 
* hilosophy Lis 


00 | FEUKEBACH onmia) 
Christianity. ‘ 


Mors} penea’ A Compendium of Ethics 


ton. Ivo este eee ee eee 
BARTLETT'S Dictionary of eee 


BARTLETT'S Fawiliar Quotations ,.... .., SUO 
2.00 
2.00 


Bezel (AA. O, . Radical Problems. 
The Rising Faith... 

BASTIAN (H. OHARLTON). The Begin- 
ninge of ite. 2 vols.. dene 
BRACKET? ( LANA O.) The Sinan of 

American G 


— 


55555444440 


ä —ͤ—*—» 4444 


ä 972——— „ 


The Tall Student. tee 
BUCKLE 22 THOMAS). History of 
Civilisation 


in Eng! and Franos, 5) 
Seotiand. Now edition of the entire 
work, with æ complete indax, 2 vo. . 


Ts Works. Oheap edition. onn- 
9 the following: Miscellaneous 

Bre cous ta hia oat 

e, ee, T Resartus, 1 

al il vol. § is tite of Schiller. 


1 vol.; Heroes 
ees A Latter Day 


Gravion Dn. W. B.) be 10a 
* of Moara) Physloiony, with their Pon 

tions e Training and Discipline of the 
Mind, and t ma study of ita Morbid Conds 


N —ͤ— —2 —ͤ—**⸗*Rm eee 


3 Don ee ETE x 


HANNING (WM. ELLERY, D.D). The 
: hea tre Lite; n ie ha nephew, _ 
m 
Wm, Henry Channing y 
ING (WM. ELLERY). 1 
wie Post dee ‘With Memorial Verve. 


2.00 
1.35 


dommon-Bense in Religion. á 
OLAREE (Dr. K H.) Boxin Education...,, 
OLODD apa.) The Childhood of 

the r y ‘ 
NOES POWER. Studios Now 
OOBBE va: 8 2 g — 0 

Darwinism in Morals, and other 8 

The Religious Demands of the Age. .. 
OONWAY (MONOUBE D.) The Barihward 

Pilgrimage... ese pens qverpyeqepedcceney 1.75 

OOBEELATION and Co: 

Forces A Series of Expositions 

Helmbolts, Mayor, Faraday, Li Tiekig nnd 222 


Oarpenter: with an Introduction ay ai 
ward L. Youmans, M.D. I vol. 


OULTURE DEMANDED BY KODEEN 
and ERequirem 
AS Le ot sot e By meor, Drapa Har. 


Miwon, E7 “Lyell, eer 8. Diek 57 A 


— * — * 


DALI MRS. CAROLINE H). S 
Du r and the Coart; or, Woman's 
to Education, Employment, ant 


Adem Bode. 
2 MN on the Floss. 
Marner and Scones of ** Lean 

ë Samo. Library Edition, 2 vols 


The Bpanish Gypsy , 


Prose 
Boolety and Boit 


EVANS (E. P., Ph, D). Firat rica) 
Transformations of 5 D 
of Coquere! the 
Sash pias Wari of dotikoid TE 
rena e Gurong or 

Adolf Nahr, Peden eee e SAN 
FARERAE’S Oritical History of Free Thought 

in reference to the Christian Religion —— ï 


ahs, Ename ot 
rgo Eliot's” translation. 3.00 


KES (JOHN) W Makers. Ly 
mio Gees — ——— 1 7 


FROTHINGHAM (0. B.) n of 1 
man ity . 
Childe Hook pf Religion. ‘ 
Life of Theodore attor 


FULLER'S (MAHKUAKET) Compiote Works 
Including Momolre by Kwerson heni, 
and others, A uew edition. n 8 vola 

(FRANOULS.) Hareditar 

ite Laws sn 


9.00 


Gouina 
Caner- 


GALTON 
An Sapp 1 
qichow. à 


nes Fnust. Translated luto Sagua 
Verne by ayara Taylor, 2 tols. Per vol 6.00 
Elective AMnities . — 
Wilbidim Maistox. Translated’ by “Teoma 
Portraét of thowthe. 2 vols.,..... 3.80 
Traualated x | 
ese eee 100 


1 A guia ot e Lite, 
teed 9¹ atone er deer 
FROLES LIFE. Compiled trom Famil Dim 
enta, Private Memoran da, and Orginal 
Letters to and from Various Friends, By 
wee. Grote, Becand Edition, With Eor” 0 


HAMERTON(PHILIP G.) A Painter's 

Book I. In Book II. In Tin. 
Book III. In J 
Thoughts about Art. 
The Unknown Hive. 
The Intellectual Life 
Chapters on Animals. 

BAMTLTON (GAIL), Child World. ark jes 


Onety lo. 
orm aod 2 
len Froihlughsin. . 


NATHANIEL) 
brary Edition, Nine NOM; 1 


HAWTHOBNE'S 
New Ulustrated 


‘Works. 


The House of the Beven Gables, and The 


The 86 Marble Wan. 
be English Note-Books. 
The American Note- Boo 
The Freuch end italian Note-Books. 
Our Old Home, and Beptiminus Felton, 
HIGGINBON'S (T. W.) Qut-Door PRAN; 
Mal 1 Ape rt Romance 


Army a Le in ick Regiment.” 
Atlantio AAT, errs eee d 
Oldport Dao 


BOV ELLES (WILLIAN D.) Thoir wets 


Italan Journeys 
A Chance Acquaintance, 
HUGO'S (v.) Now Novel, * "Nisety-Three”.. 1.75 


1 he od from tne Gorman, s Life af, 
Ne with 
— . 


HUNT"! 
Bita of 


On the Origin o 
More Critictat: yh, Darwin 
trative Num. 


Animals... —— 22 — 


asa 2o 
Lay Sermons, Addressea, aad Reviews... 1.76 


8 JEAN Poems. 3 
a eee ort 13 


e 
Bongs of Seven...... 1 
INGELOW'S (SRAN) Prees. ‘of the Sal- 155 
studies for Stories, . . 145 
K eee aires pad Besons 
A Bistor's Wa 
Mopsa the Fairy: Fi Story 


The ‘Ghosts, ete. 
INTERNATION, AL SERIES. 
No. I. Forma of Water, in Clouds, Rain, 
1 l 1250 and nee eck 


ics and Politica; or, Though 


f, th 
the s Appiigation, o of, the 25 5 
to Political Bociety., By Walter Bagohot. 1.50 


3 DOUGLA B). Fireside he Bainin, Me, 
Oude t Talk, and other 

Zo 2 EA Oriental ons 

1,00 By BEA War to 10 nivera) Ballgion. 


J 


. The Disi 


| DOSHOCR (BEB gun). 


II. Foods. By Dr. Edward 
Miná and Body. The 


YRT The Conservation o A 
* of the E the Vidal an and ‘ten 


1 7 117 motion; or, "Walking, 
bf ying, with a Disserta- 
Te Bell Pettigrew. 1.75 

2 ü 


i bee 


Papers. 1.60 


SRPHUS. ‘rhe whole Works of virion 
osephaos, the Jewit> Historian 
os Of Pinto. Trans- 


O 
ted into English + with Anatyaty snd utro- 
28 by 8. Jowett, M. A., Master of 
; Oxford. spå Regius Pro- 
fessor of Grevk. Four yous 


KERE (ORPHEUS 0). Vergntilities, Pom, 
Patrioto, Bentimental and Humorous..... 2,00 


LEOEY E. H. en 
Fee of eee 
er r sta i 

tus to Oharlemagne. 2 vol... . B00 


LEGGE'S Confucius’ Lite and Teachings... 400 
Confucius and Chinese Classics. 2.00 


nw 


— ** 


“LESSING'S (G. E) Nathan the Wisa. Trans- 


lated by Mien Frothingbsin 1 


N 


LAW EN steher of Common Life, vote. 
Biceraphions Ssetory of Philosophy. from 
ite Origin in tee dowt to the Pretent 
Tey. 7 vote 
Vrobiems of Lite aad Mind 7 Fonnds- 
tong of f 


LEWES (G. H.) The story of Goethe’s Life, 
LEWIN (Bev. RAPHAEL, D'O). What is 

Judaism? or, a Few Words to Jown...- 
n (H. * Posms, Portrait, 


—u— 2 


2 volp 4.00 
Pros» Works, Portrait. eee B00 
COWELL S (J, R) Poems, 2 voles... 4.00 


The ligliw Papers. Fint Seria... 
Tuo Biglow Papers. Second derives.. 
Among my llooks.... re 
My Study Windo 
LOWELL (Mus. A. 0.) Fosias for Children. 
Q. of Oiviliss- 
Hon, sha thè Primitive condition of Man. 2 
Nenetorie Tun e eee ee 


LY SLL’ Principles of Geology. Io — 
r G The Vicars 


Daughtor vecencerevecsccns dÓ 
MANY (HORAOK). The Life of Horace 
Maun., By tle Wife. — 


Lecturer and RD rent 
Anvil maporta on — — 


oF 1 
er ms.) Hae Philosophi- 
ical and Th vols. For vol. . . . 200 


MAURIOE (Rav, = The Ground and 
Object of Hope for Mankind. 


2 (OHARLES) Convent «a 
e 
TOTES ot 


7 


—ͤ— — eee 


Tramination of the Philosophy o f Bir 
William Hamilton, 2 yols.,each.,......- 2 
The Positive Philosophy ¢ of 88 Comte, 1.50 

Fone — Economy. New ang rovina edi- 


erty—bo' 
8 


MILLER (79, ho Gun Landa 1 Bonga 


of the Siara, 


—y[—ͤ * . 


2 


1.78 
MORLEY our, JOHN.) Volta . . . . 2.00 


VOU, seovsventsnessvasewssevedces 


MOULTON, LOUIS —— Bea- P 


MUELLER (MAX, MLAJ Leoturea on the 
Beende o Dl art . e 0 
The ame Horive 

Qhips from a German — — 


FESR ao af 


nd Oustoms. 


gravure, 0 Bip 


* ee the 


MIVABT (8T, GBO.) — Lesen of 
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n 141. 
Amqnities 


Let and 


rive per yulutie. 
ot 
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A 
uction by Rev. O. B. Frothingham. 
The two Ohrid lob: D. I. 
nd c eee tty. 
PARSONS rennet The Infinite 
aud tho Finite........... beet 100 


9 (ELIZABETH STUART.) The 


tos Aja — LO 
The Trotty Boo! L 
Mon, Women, and G: 
Fod Lae 
The Silent Farse 
What to Wear 7. 
PROCTER’S (ADELAIDE A.) Poems, For- 
trait. Osbinet Edition.......... b eee B00 


Other Worlds 
than Ours: A Wortés — ed 
led under ine d reaS 

mhes. 


Light Ratet pg Le 
ot Faaniline Eeoayson ee 
Natural er 


1 tamen? 8.54 Adu al 


eee sees eee eee Se 
SOHELLEN H. Ana! , in tte 
2 e 
Physical Constitution of the 
bees ebe ese deset s.s 800 
BOIENOE PRI 
1. introductory, Hio Huxley. ras.. 
3. Chemistry. * e 
a. Physics, 57 1 e * 
ab eee e 82 0 
i * By e 
ale Wi. 8 — & 
DOT Wererley Novels. alarak 91.25 
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er Belt-Helyv . 


BPENOER (HERBERT. ) —— Intel- 
lectaal, ome and Physical. 

I, Political, and . 2 

Universal BAION ATOATOA: abe 
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and Mosela Now and K 


res S8 bist 


sos 


Lito, Oorrespoadence and ihian .... 
Unt — 


r —— BEEOHEE. Pink aud 
2 2 7 4 


De Ws. . 


ann (D. F.) The nee; wait ana the 205 


COTTET 


TENNYSON'S (ALFRED) Poems, . 


THACKERAY’ WM.) Novels, Eren 
to in ¢ volumes, Fer vol. 1.24 


Lis 


with 
plate in b vols. With pew Portrait. Por vol. 
cot Hngliah ditions, with many add tm the lee 


making 1t, wi the novela, the —— 
novels, 
mplete Thackeray in the mark 


3. Boobs, Sketches, — ae 
i Four 23 8 Humoriazs. &0. n 


Q 


ER'S (Mas. — among 
wers A 


TH s cu. D) Walden; ot, Sif te 


A Week — the Oonoord and 
RV... 


Tron EDWAED B. The Reciy History 


Pumitive Ouiture. 2 Vols sesse 


TYNDALL (JOHN). Faraday as Bun 
ee ia 22 9 2 så 1,00 


LETETT isé 


++ 3.00 


rr rey 


in Electricity f 

yr mn] before British Asso’n at Belfast. 

3 Ol4 Masters and thair 12 
Smida soca C AET gow k 


VOYSEY (Bx. OHABLES.) The g Sting and 


F. LAET T 3.06 
You Hf. 0. and Vin dh e. ..., A. 
WAEBNEB'S — D.) My Bummer tu 
Garden,’. s.. IA 
ante. s 
Back-Log Btudies., 
S(JOHN.) American pala. 
e of Theodore Parker. 3 +s 
WHIPPLE'A( ——.— 
Essays and WIGWE... 0.05 


Succes s 
Nenne ton and 
WII za MIS. 4. D 


—* ee 


WHITTIER'S UREN 0.) KnT 3 vols.. 
Ohd Life 


ADDERSE' 


THE INDEX, 


SS Washington ., Boston 


` 


420 


THH INDEX —AUVUG. 28, 1879. 


T o BOOK-BUYERS.|Ą CHEAP O FF ER. WEEE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


Ploase examine the fine list of POPU- 
LAE BOOKS on the to wide of this 
pafe: 181 OBTAINA BOOK NOT IN 

BL will be furnished to order, 
sees THE INDEX, 231 Washington St., 
ton. 


Wesr NEWTON ENGLISH 

AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, NTa YEAR. 
A family and day school for both sexes, 
Boys and girle fitted for Harvard, Smith's, 
or othr Colleges, and for Scientific Schools; 
also for teaching, business, and home liie, 
Pupils di-trivuted in four families, Board 
and tuition from to $450. For Circalar 
— NATH'L T. ALLEN, West Newton, 

ass. 


P U BLISHED WEEKLY—PRICE 
TWOPENCE. 


THE SECULAR REVIEW, 


EDITED BY CHARLES WATTS, 


The SECULAR REVIEW i» the leading 
organ of Secularism, and each week has 
Bpecial Articles on Theological, Bocial, Bci- 
entific, and Political Bubjects, Ita distino- 
tive features «re the advocacy of Construc- 
ive Seculariam, and the dissemination of 
Bsefol information on all questions which 
affect the welfare of the people. Letters 
are inverte- in ita “UPEN COLUMN" from all 
who are courteous in the exjression of their 
views; while a special departmont is allotted 
tor “Nores ap dunn 

The Contributors to the SECULAR RE- 
VIEW comprise the principal advocates of 
BSecilarism, including ita fonnder, G. J. 
Bolyoake. 

Publisher, 


CHARLES WATTS, 
#4 Fleet Street, London, K. O. 


ANTIOCH COLLEGE, 


YELLOW SPRINGS, 
GREENE COUNTY, OHIO, 


Offers to both reves shown 
Ppreparstory and collegisie, by an experi- 
enced F «+: ulity of fye professors in Ancient 
aid Modern Languages, Mathematics, the 
Natu al and the Moral Sciences, History, and 
Literature. Special attention given to young 
men ut Ing for Hirvard or Y de in a three- 
yee. courses, Tha college is located in a 
‘nriful a d healthful village, is provided 
with all necessary ball! and appararus, 
and «ff rd-, as an additional inducement 
to wll paranta helleving in Reason in Relig- 
jon, regular liberal prem hing in its chapel 
for tlont- desiring t., a tend, Total ex- 
‘en-en for the year, §150 tr $200, Address, 
or Catal gi a or further inforn ation, A. C. 
Lerby, President, YeHuw Springs, or Rev. 
N. F Gilman, American Uni 
tion Roms, boston. 


ESTARLISHED 


instruction, 


1846. 


— 


DININ 


— 
G; 
ROOMS. 


roe 


LADI'S and GENTLEMEN, 
23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


BOOMs te LET by the DAY OR WEEK. 
Tus 
Popular Selence Monthly. 
OOSMOOTED HY 


*. I., and W. J. VOUMANS, 


Unnteintug tuetroctive an! Intereatiog ar- 
ticles nnd abetis Of articing, original, se- 
lected, and Untreated, from the pene of the 
loading eclewtific men of erent coun trim; 
accounts ed Important scientia discevertea; 
the application of selene to the practical 
erte; the latest views put tore con ermntg 
netur | benomonn, bY sarants cf Che Nighast 
antbority. 

ji an tnateuctive and wiluall> monthly, 
and, as a msaani continually increening 
in cirendation avd influenor. 

THE POPULAR SCERECR Mente nhi a 
arge periny of G paves, amd will be conmider- 
iy N, beginning with the bows for 


dawuary, 1879 1 i Usandrumøly privted on 
clear type, eed, when necessary to further 
convey the ideas of the writer, fully Ulu 


treater, 
Tenne: Five dollars por annum: r, fifty 


rian Associs- | les 


font ;ernumbor 


Alot af Ave will be bent fo any addres 
for 220 0) per anonw, 

Tre Vorviae Sorkar Mostouy ant Am 
FLETON’ een, together, $78 per an- 
num wust petor, BRON) 


The ene ein May and Nowrmber of 
bahn yar 
Flee Pin nu may dagin ni nny Hima, 
We wni he giad En suud onr ere Cut- | 
slOgur, free, upin appi ation 
LL AVTLETON Æ CO, bent, 


0 & 6S) Hroadwey, New Yori 


A COMPLETE SET of INDEX TRAOTS, 
from No. 1 to 15 inclusive, will be mailed to 
any address on the prepayment of 80 tern. 


Address THE INDEX, 
No. 31 Washington St., Boston, Mans, 
1 FE I N E S 


IN ENGLAND. 


THE INDEX will be forwarded free by post 
w any part of the United om 
ceipt of an annual subaoription of 


tional P.O. Order payable to Francis ng 
wood Abbot. 
Address THE INDEX, 


331 Washington Btreot, Boston, U.8.4. 
M. J: SAVAGE's NEW NOVEL, 


Bluffton, 


Describing in m very interesting way the 
processes of mental evolution by which a 
young Orthodox minister becomes radical. 
amo, Price 61.80. 

Also, dy the same author, 


The Religion of Evolution: 


“An exposition of religion in the light of 
the most advanced science, A brave and 
reverent chinker.“ London Inquirer. Price 
$1.00. Address THE INDEX, 231 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston. 


NORTHERN LITERATURE 
AND ART ROOMS 


will immediately be opened in Boston by 

Miss Marie A. Brown, for the pu 

fying dus prominenoe to many beauti- 

al 7 of Sweden. Norway, Fin- 
„ and Denms k, comprisivg the liter- 


niaro Engilish Lyan latione and originals — 
astra’ works, views. otographs, por- 
traits, and paintin pnd, — of Phe 
most celebrated Northern artis The 


“Rooms” will be elegant in all their a; 
polntments,—an attractive resort for 
art-loving people and purcha-ers, 

That it msy become an international af- 
fair, Misa Brown invite» all Americans and 
Scandinavians who are interested in the en- 
terprise, and wish it success, to aid her of- 
forts by subscribing the he hengat fund, 
One thousa: d peranna are desired who will 
each subscribe §10.00, for which Nadeschda, 
& poem by 3 and a full set of Tha 
Surgeon's Stories, six historical novele by 
Topelius, as translated and published by 
— Sy ig be sent them in return, ee they ara 

MARIE A. BROWN, 
P.O Box 900, u, Masa, 


RADICAL LIBERAL LECT- 


By B. F. Underwood, 


Fon THs FALL Awb nr op 1878-0, 


i. The Theory of Evolution, 

2. Darwinizm Defined and Defended. 

8. The Philosophy ot Herbert Spencer. 

& The Genesis aud Nature of Religion. 

6. Modern Scientific Materialiam, 

6. Natural Selection versus Design in Nat- 


nre, 
7. An Hour with German Thinkers. 
8. Intuition and Instinet Viewed in the 
ht of Modern Psychology. 
9, The and Con» of a Future Life. 
10. Ig there a Personal Intelligent Deity? 


11. The Demands of Liberalism Pertaining 
18, Monogamle Marek wertes the Vagaries 
on 
of Free Love. "er 
18. Tomat: Hor, Past and Present; Hor 


hta mg. 
I4 Religions Bevivuls: Their Causes and 
Consequences, 
. 
ght In an 
16. Issues of the Age, 
17, Buddha and Huddhimn, 
18. Ancient Egypt: Its Laws, Customs and 
Religion. 
19, The 
Boquen es, 
20. Crimes and Cruelties of Superstition. 
N. Cook and other “Sctentific” Annihilators 
of Materialism Reviewed. 
x of Freethought in 


%. Paine the Piones: 
America. 


85. A Liberal’s Answer t, the Question, “If 
not Christianity, What 7” 

M. Christianity: To what Extent has it 
Helped or Hindered Civilization? 

8. Jesus; All that is Known and what is 
Ovenaed about Him. 

— a ame Man Dasr then a Tios Christian. 

. Jūdaiem and Christian! tgrowths of 

Presxietont Heathentex. 

28, Acience verwus the Bible, 

. The írigin spd History of the Bible. 
(From one to aix lectures, 

30. The Four Gospels Unhistorical aud Un- 
Tellable, 


hae * for the Divinity of the Bible 


xamined. 


33. Pohnlar Arrumptions Regard the 
Kible and Christianity. ms 
a e Palsifed by the Facta 


o! tory. 
4. Forlas Objections to Liberalism Con- 
Bigered, 
For terme, etc., address 


B. F. UNDERWOOD, 
THORNDIKE, Mans. 


Band to OGioo at n Washington t., Boston. Mass, 
for TRACTS. ‘ 


I. TAXATION Ov OHURON PROPRETY, by 
James Parton. 6 cts.; ten, 50 cta.; 
ons hundred, 51.0. 

II. Tns BIBLE anv Seon, by John Weiss. 


. ‘Tae Symrarey oF RELIGIONS, by T. W. 
= Higginson. Enlarged edition. 


TV, TRAPSOKNDENTALISM, by Theodore Par- 
ker. Never before published, 


VL. How SBALL Ws Keer BUNDAY? An 
Answer in Four Parts; 1. Sunday in 
the Bible, 2. Sunday in Church 
port Sunday in the Massachu- 

se: Laws, 4, The ‘8 


Sunday, Charlies K. le 
Minot J. — Charles E. Pratt, 
and Wm. O. Gannett. 


Nos. II., III., IV., V., VL, 10 ots. oach; ten 
for 00 ots.; one hun „. 


Raison AND ESVELATION, by W. 
22225 (Ten for 30 ots.; one 


Pommes oy Tes F. E. A. Ab 
Mwwrrsae for 1872, 'T8, 76, 18. 78, and 
"TT, five ota. each ; 1878, forty cte, each. 

FRe=pou aun FTNLO Wann m RELIGION, 


a volume of sasays and addresses repre- 
senting the F. 2.1. platform. e100" 


TNTEBRESTING 


NEW BOOKS 
For Radical Thinkers. 


. 
N Le FOR LEAENERS. Nr 


J. Potter. 
hundred, 


Prof at A am Dr. 

I. Hooykaas, Pastor at Rotterdam, with the 

of Dr. A. Kuenen, Pro at 

. A lar exrorition of the “Dutch 

ool" of modern inquiry inthe bistorical 

study of the le. Vol. I., Patrisrehs; 

Moses; Judges, Vol. II., — end Proph- 

ets. Vol. HI. Now Testamen (in propara- 
tion), Pries . (% por volume. 


BIBLE OF TO-DAY. 


B 
mick. Oortalr. 


i John W. 
wale 


AT IS THE BIBLE? J. T. Bunder- 

„ An attempt to answer the question in 

the light of the scholarship and in the 
most reverent 179 


catholic pages. 
ee ee DN 
faithfu accurate account of the 


a 
resaltas of modern research into devel- 
opment the Tsrselitiah ute. * 


E WORLD: A 
from the best an- 


a ag ef at te 
of a Decline 


c Harrison, Profesor Hurley, 
7 L. Ganqn 

Barry, the Dean of St. Paul, Duke of Argy 
and , 263 pages: Price $19. * 
THE GHOATS ; Liberty of Man, W. „and 
Obili, ete, By O0). BG. Inger boll thie latent 
). 373 pages. Price $1.58. ine, THE 

pages. 


popa, oto., same style. 263 


TEF CREED OF CHRI 
Foundation onntraated wit 
tħbone Grog, Author of the 


ur, . Ra 
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their equal civil guar- 
tosd wmsndment 0 U Constitation, 

faa afforded h the United States courts. 

UCOATION THE Basis OF UNIVERSAL 


ing every 
li sohool system, and to permit no d within its 
to w up without a goat t elementary education. 
ts. nomination of candidates upon the above 
Resa WaS med to a future Congress of the Na- 
onal Liberal anne 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT 


PROPOSED ÀS À SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION. 


ARTIOLB 1. 

Sworron 1.—Noither Congress nor aay State shall make 
any law be rote 3 an establishment o velition, or favor- 
ing any p ar form of religion, or pro eee the ires 

K a on 


or odies; or abri freedom of 
orof press, or the right of the e pence 
ty to aseemable and to petition the Government for a re- 


ot con. 
Sporon 2.—No religious test shall ever be aired as a 
condition of suffrage or as a qualification to any office ot 
publio trust, in any Btate. o person shall ever be de- 


schoo! or 
tation of learning, Fhich the 420 or doctrines of 
er or seot s or lca! 
aa ny tes shall be observed; or for the 


sapport or ia d, of any religious charity or purpose of 


order, or do; > 
Maoron 4.—Gongress ball have power to enforce the 
various provisions of this Article by appropriate legialation. 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 


1. We demand that churohes and other ecclesiastical 
property shall no longer be exempt from just 

3. We demand that the — 2 t of chaplains in Con- 
gress, in State Legislatures, a Davy and militia, and in 
prisons, asylums, and all other institutions supported by 
pubic money, shall be discontinued. 

S. We demand that all public appropriations for educa- 
tional and charitable institutions of a sectarian character 


shall coase, 

4. We demand that all religious services now sustained 
by the government shall be sbolished; and 88 that 

une of the Bible in the public schools, w. 

Dix ʻa a text-book or avowedly as a book of religious wor- 
Pp, shall be prohibited. 
e We demand that the 8 by the President of 
the United States or by the ernors of the various States, 
of all religious festi and fasts shall wh dende. 

6. We demand that the judicial oath in courts and 
im all other departments of the government shall be abol- 
ished, and that simple affirmation under the pains and pen- 
alties of erjur shall be established in its stead. 

7. We demand that all laws directly or indirectly enforo- 
ing the observance of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be re- 


shall be conformed 
mal hy and im erty. 
We and that not only in the Constitutions of the 


vnn 
eial re ; that our entire political system 
24 i po sya 


The above is the platform of THE INDEX, so far as the 
editor is individ y concerned. But no other person, and 
no Organization, can be 22 or truthfully held responsi- 
dle for it without bis or its explicit approval. 

F. OIB E. ABBOT. 


SIFTINGS. 


THE COLORADO SCHOOLS are pronounced superior 
to any others ln the country. 

Ir 18 SAID that it costa $1000 to convert a Jew In 
Europe. And yet there is a good deal of money 
In it. 


JORN Brieut has sald, “I never undertook to do 
anything for my race but the drink demon rose up to 
prevent me.“ 

THE FEAR of epidemic the last two yoara has 
caused a greatly Increased attention to sanitary mat- 
ters. As a consequence, the rates of sickness and 
death in our principal cities have been lower this year 
than for many years previous. 

Tae Rev. Mz. Moony, of Moody and Sankey 
fame, has founded a high school for girla at North- 
field, Maas. It la becoming that one who has labored 
so hard to lead the generation back into outworn 
superstitions should do something to save the next 
from a like retrogression. 

Ir Is SAID THAT Cetywayo implored Lord Chelms- 
ford to spare two Kraals, on the road to Ulundi, 
where his ancestors were buried, but was refused, 
Lord Chelmaford was « Christian, if anything; 
certainly a representative of Christian civilization: 
Cetywayo, a savage. Which appeared of the nobler 
quality in this instance? ; 

IT is sam there are now two vacant thrones on 
the west coast of Africa’ It offers a prospect for 
some of those restlesa spirita in Europe who menace 
the peace of thelr betters and seam so uncomfortable 
because they have not a throne to sit on. Would it 
not be wall for the French government to make a bid 
for ons of them for Jerome Bonaparte? 

TOOTHACHE AND PEAYER.—A physician gives us 
this little Incident of his professional experience. A 
few years ago, Annie H., a bright child of about ten 
summers, came into my office to have a tooth pulled. 
She had just been one of the subjects of the Ham- 
mond revival mania, then in progresa in the town of 
K. Her courage failing her before submitting to the 
ordeal of having the aching tooth removed, she sald 
she would go home,—just across the street,—and 
come back if it didn't get better.” In half an hour 
she returned, saying that having prayed for strength 
to endure the extraction of the tooth, she now wished 
it taken out. But,“ said I, “Annio, why didn’t 
you pray for the aching to stop?’ “Oh, I did!“ 
paid she; but it wouldn't stop.“ 

THE TENEMENT HOUSE Inspector, à foros of forty 
strong, have entered upon their work In good earnest 
in New York. It Is to be hoped that it may not end 
In Inepection, The new law provides that the Board 
of Health may compel any tenement to reduce its 
tenants to an average of one to every alx hundred 
cubic feet of alr, to employ a janitor If more than 
ten families occupy one tenement, and to provide 
certain specified means of ventilation for every ln- 
hablted room. The Christian Union remarks: The 
campaign thus entered upon will neither be short nor 
easy. It Ie the old battle of conscience against cu- 
pidity. Probably there ls no property in the city 
which makes such enormous returns for the Invest- 
ment as the over-crowded tenement-house property.“ 

THE PROPOSITION of Dean Stanley for a monument 
in Westminster Abbey to the Prince Imperial seems 
to be bringing him more cuffs than compliments, 
The responsibility of the suggestion it now appears 
he must bear alone. The idea did not come from the 
Queen, as had been supposed, but was hls own, The 
Nation thinks that now the public has recovered 
from Its it of maudlin flankyism, it will probably 
be easy for bhim to slip out of the scheme altogether.” 
It says: ‘That a Christian minister of his standing 
should look on the Bonaparte family with anything 
but horror, considering the amount of bloodshed and 


misery It has brought on Europe within the present 
century through its ferocious selfishness and unsern- 
pulousness, Ia a striking Illustration of the small ex- 
tent to which political morality has yet penetrated 
the pulplt.“ — 


PUT Nor YOUR faith in princes, seems advice that 
applies just now to Prince Bismarck no less than to 
other princes, A few years ago, he was regarded as 
the Hercules of statesmen, born ont of due time to 
rid the civil affairs of Germany of the subtle, all- 
penetrating Influence of the hydra of Jesnitism 
which had so powerfally and almost inextricably 
intrenched itself in the national system. But of 
late his energy has much abated In these directions, 
and now he shows a disposition to pet the monster 
which he seemed hitherto about to slay. He is no 
longer the hope or leader of German radicals, The 
Pope and he are correspondents. The Falk laws, 
after all the fuss, are likely to be rescinded, and he 
allles his fortunes and influence with the ultramon- 
tanos and conservatives, Such at least appeare the 
status at present. There are many, In view of these 
svents, who are prone to exclaim, ‘‘How Is the 
mighty fallen!“ 


TEE gssay which we print this week, by Mr. 
George Jacob Holyoake, will serve to some extent 
as an Introduction to the writings, for those who are 
unfamillar with them, of the venerable author who 
has just arrived in this country, Mr. Holyoake Is 
not only a veteran leader in the cause of freethought 
im England, bat also in socialistic reform, whose 
intelligence, ability, and unsullied character have 
won him more than ordinary respect even from 
those who have not directly sympathized with his 
labors. As an (odication of this, we may mention that 
his departure to this country was signalized by a com- 
pllmentary banquet and many tokens of honor and 
esteem. Mr, Holyoake will remain in New York for 
a week or two, and may attend the convention of 
freathinkers at Chataugua Lake, N. T., when he will 
visit New England, and speak at the Parker Memo- 
rial Hall, and before the Free Religious Society of 
Providence, and at Cosmlan Hall, Florence. We 
do not doubt that the liberals of the country will 
give him a cordial greeting. " 

CONTRASTS. —Among the recent notes from New- 
port was the following: “Oae of the most notable of 
the late receptions at Newport was that given by 
Mrs. Willam Astor; over five hundred persons were 
present. It was found necessary to secure the ser- 
vices of a New York caterer, Mr. Pinard, to get up 
the ‘spread.’ The caterers and florists have been 
unusually busy this week. Mrs. John Jacob Astor 
givea two elaborate dinners next week.“ Now read 
this,—it is from a newspaper report of tenement- 
house Inspection in New Tork: Leaving the room, 
the officer crossed the hall and gave a knock ata 
dingy-looking door. It was opened slowly, and a 
fearful picture was viewed. In a little dark room, 
into which scarcely a beam of light could penetrate, 
were five persons. A dusky Bohemian sat at a board 
making cigars, and beside him was his wife. Orouch- 
ing away in the corner, as if afraid of the light, were 
three pretty little Bohemian children. Their faces 
bore traces of what the absence of air and cleanliness 
are to the childish thousands who annually dle in 
these hives. A little room not much larger than 3 
good-sized packing-case was the sleeplng- room of the 
children, and the parents slept in the larger room. 
‘Dis house is owned py Astor,’ sald the Bohemian 
proudly, as the filth was spoken of, ‘More's the 
pity,’ sald the humane sanitary officer, as he left the 
underground rooms and turned to the foul yard, 
whose atmosphere seemed delicions in contrast.” 
The Astors are devout Episcopalians, and of course 
always in a front pew in the House of God” on 
Sunday. 
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“ Voted, That all Local Leagues that approve the forma- 
tion of the National Liberal League of America are in- 
vited to dissolve their connection with the old League, 
and to join this League.” 


RESOLUTIONS 


Adopted at the Formation of the Nationa! 
Liberal League of America, Syracuse, 
N. K., Oct. 27, 1875, 


WHEREAS, The Congress of the National Liberal 
League, assembled at Syracuse, October 26 and 27, 
1878, to which we were delegates, was radically 
divided into two parties, one favoring total repeal, 
and the other opposed to auch repeal, of certain laws 
of the United States relating to the circulation of 
obscene literature; and 

WHEREAS, The whole question was, by the prop- 
osition of the majority and the consent of the minor- 
ity, dropped from the conelderation of the present 


sig ak and 

HEREAS, The su nent nomination and elec- 
tion of the chief executive officers for the ensuing 
ear, including the President, were made by the ma- 

Jority dependent upon their expressed opinion on the 

question which had been thus disposed of, to the sur- 

prise and deep disappointment of the minority; and 

Waeereas, The minority cannot but regard this 
action of the majority as a breach of faith and an 
unjust act toward the minority; therefore, 

Resolved, That we, the underei a en ee 
the animus, aima, and results of auch p inga, 
and hereby withdraw from the session of the Con- 
gross, to take auch action as we may in the future 

eem advisable. 

Resolved, That we believe that the existing United 
Statea laws st obscenity need to be reformed 
and amend delng now in several particulars 
oppressive in the modes of administration and in the 

ties; yet we are in favor of proper lawa, b 
tate and National Governments, against the publi- 
cation and circulation of obscene literature, tending 
to corrupt the morals of youth. 

The following names were subscribed to the above 
resolutions :— 
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State Socialism, 


BY GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE. 


The European interest which has arisen In State 
Socialism ie not, as yet, very Intelligent. Feudallty 
is not out of the bones of people m England, even 
now. Free workmen thi expeet from employers 
somethiag of the gifta and care of 3 tho 
they no longer render vassal service. Landlords still 
look for the allegiance of their tenants, notwithetand- 
ing that they charge them rent for their lands. In 
other coun , despotiem, tempered by al gov- 
ernment, trains the people to look for State redress 
and State management, Thus the mass of the 
people everywhere regard the State as the source of 
a ore apod: oer g is one of the Seas 

espotiom, Whose tis to encourage depend- 
ence. Only free m a intelligently understand 
freedom, are prepa to owe their Fr to 
themselves, and elect to do it, regard State depend - 


‘ence aa the maledy of subjection or incompetence. 


The workingman with no fortune save his capacity 
of industry lives under the despotlem of trade, 
which, better than the despotiam of government, 
leaves him the freedom of opportunity, d with- 
out any certainty of opportunity occurring. He re 
mains subject to the precariousness of hire, No 
wonder, therefore, that labor imprisoned in the cage 
of wages, and seeing no mode of self-extrication, 
ready to follow any one who offers to open the door, 
utterly regardless of the chance of living outaide. 

State Socialism, so far as any taste for It exists in 
England, is a growth of torylam. Absolutism in 
politica has always fostered a liking for paternal gov- 
ernment in the people. Before what we know as 
toryism arose, ecclesiasticiam did the same thing. 
Almsgiving on the part of the churches was parity 
kindness and partly policy, and is still kept up by the 
wealthier classes of laymen. The rich, as a class, are 
not averse to the dependence of the poor. Patronage 
is pleasing to them, and ministers to thelr infiuence. 
The extinction of pauperism, which they believe they 
desire, would fill them with dismay If it were likely 
to take place. They only object to charitable gifts 
when they become too expensive; but they have a 
permanent objection to enable the r to obtain a 
position absolutely Independent, and hesitate to al- 
ord them the means of becoming so, by obtaining 
for them fair legal facilities of supporting themselves, 
which they fear would give the people the airs an 
importance of equals, when their education would be 
no longer regulated and limited by their superiora, 
and their politics and religion would cease to be dic- 
tated by their “pastors and masters.“ Practical: 
untrained, therefore, in the aspiration of independ- 
ence, little wonder that many of them are lame In 
thelr pureult of It. Thus it comes to pass that one 
day they are prone to be beguiled by the professions, 


and next day liable to become the prey, of the 
‘saviors of society.” 

The better sort of ‘saviors’ have invented seduc- 
tive phrases which have heretofore beguiled me Into 
expressions of admiration, until more discernment 
taught me to distrust thelr tendency. One was that 
“Property has its duties as well as ita rights.“ Prop- 
erty, honestly come by, la for security, pleasure, and 

wer. It has no obligations save those dictated by 
ts Interests, All men have a right to an equitable 
chance of property for the enda of protection and en- 
joyment; and in a justly organized society there 
ought not to exist either the necessity or duty of part- 
ing with it, when rightly obtained. When 
ls required to be done for those who bave no means 
of doing It for themselves, the richer people are now 
expected to assist in providing what ls wanted. 
What Is this but a humanitarian confiscation of the 

perty of those from whom such help is exacted? 
What la thie but Industrial mendleaney on the part 
of those who recelve it? Why should workman need 
to stoop to this? Why should they not possess the 
means to provide themselves with what they need? 
A municipality of Independence, desiring some im- 
provement, does not beg; it sasesses Itself for the ex- 
penses. In the same manner, the working class any- 
where needing an institution or an advantage should 
do the same,—pass a levy upon themselves, not pass 
round the hat to thelr richer eg, no Property 
has no intrinsic duties of charity. It le the poor who 
have duties, not the rich; and it Is the first duty of 
the industrious poor not to be poor, Because of 
their helpleseness now, the poor may accept the 
politic | of the rich, but they have no claim 
thereto. The obligation lies upon them always and 
everywhere to find oat why riches accumulale in other 
hands and not in theirs, and to take Immediate and 
persistent steps to amend the 1 larity, The rich 
—if we except the out door relief” to the arlstoo 
racy, which Mr. Bright considers le dispensed at the 
Horse Guarde and Admiralty—do not ask for State 
Socialism; only men in mendicant condition or of 
mendicant spirit do that, or ever think of It. 

The only persons in this country likely to be eur- 
pected of the State socialistic craze are the working- 
class coéperators, because they are the only class 
which has any capacity of understanding socialism, 
Civil-eervyice storemen are mere shopkeepers, and are 
not to be counted. Their horizon baing bounded by 
the till, they lack the dignity which baing subjects of 
suspicion implies, True tors are no State 
soctaliats. English coéperators never borrow money, 
and never ask the State to lend them any. They 
save their own capital mainly by their stores. Mr. 
Owen, the modern founder of English socialiam, In- 
deed, professed that the State ought to lend the capi- 
tal which should found a community on a great scale; 
after which he bellaved that private capitalista would 
readily furnish it, when they saw the success which 
he believed would be sure to attend the first expert 
ment. But he had small hope of any liberal govern- 
ment lending thia kind of assistance. The Instinct of 
Liberalism is that of self-help. Its principle is that 
the people should do everything for themselves; and 
that the province of government is to afford equal 
facilities to all classea to do this, and afford nothing 
more. In several things, liberal governments have 
afforded assistance where they thought the papi 
could not help themselves, and where some t 
ance wonld clearly lead to their ultimately doing 
without it. The policy of liberalism is to 8 
the people to owe everything to themselves. 

licy of conservatism le exactly the reverse. It Is to 

press the people with the belief that they owe 
everything to their enperiors. By giving back to the 
people some of the money of the State, these sort of 
rulers obtain the influence of donors, and conceal 
from the people that the money given them (and à 
ole more) le firat taken from them. If Mr. 

wen did not pereelve this policy he understood the 
fact, and to obtain money for his community echeme 
2 attendance In 33 of LI miai 
tars, was a 8 courts af despo 
monarchs, To anne cles, he was so devoted to 
his object that he would have nest po asalstance, 
with equal Impartiality, from a or fiend who 
would promote his views. 

But we have among us a school who, had they the 
capacity of converting the populacs, would soon 
spread the Infection of State Socialism among the 
working-class. The Comtiste, who are Influential in 
one way, and nominally few in numbers, have always 
been in favor of appeals to the public treasury. The 
Comtists are Influential because they are on the side 
of despotic rulera. They are a secret force who work 
for absolutism in the name of humanity. They in- 
tend to rule well, but it is ruling which they intend; 
nor peradventure do they care much for the working. 
class except as persons to be ruled. The number of 
persone in all parties willing to rule others is much 
greater than is supposed. The air of the State is 
always full of political and social cuckoos, who lay 
the eggs of their self-importance in the nests of any 
party likely to hatch them. The few avowed Com- 
tiste are rendered Influential beyond their apparent 
numbers by the eympathy of those who have their 
instinct. without thelr method. In an early mani- 
festo on the labor question“ made by Mr. Congreve 
In 1861, be gave documents authorized personally 
by Auguste Comte which set forth that “the State 
should alwaye have at ite disposal the necessary 
funde for giving employment to workmen whom pri- 
vate enterprise leaves without work. ... The funde 
for doing thia should be furnished by the public 
treasury.’’* The late Emperor Napoleon su 
codperative workshops In Paris y, in lieu of giv- 
ing the workmen liberty; and that imperial friend of 
humanity had whatever advantage Auguste Comte“ 
approval could give him, 


"Ths Labor Question, pp. 20, 21 (Manwaring, 1861), 
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The English conservatives are not averse to giving 
State ald for a similar purpose; their private dif- 
culty ls as to whether they could keep the manage- 
ment of the Influence in thelr hands, The liberals 
are for the people managing their own affalrs, aa the 
nobler class of conservatives are. Sir Robert Peel, 
who gave us fres trade, and Lord Derby, may be 
counted as instances of this way of thinking, But 
if the other class of conservatives, who believe that 
the welfare of the people depends entirely upon thelr 
being allowed to manage them, could get the upper 
hand, all the Jingoes would be found to be State 
Socialists. Trade anlon workshops would be sub- 
sidized, and the “conservative workingman” would 
be recruited by thousands from the ranks even of 
liverals,—for great numbers of workingmen are of 
the politics of State ald, just as great numbers of 
manufacturers are always of the policy of ‘‘protec- 
tlon.““ State ald to industry, and protection to trade, 
are the two cries of masters and men—of that class 
who want something done for them. 

The followers of Lassalle in Germany were of this 
class, and were ready to support that political party 
which sapplied them with capita]. But there were 
also Intelligent, self-respecting workmen in Germany 
who declined to sell their birthright of independence 
for a mess of pottage from the State. So two par- 
ties. arose. They are known now as Lassallites and 
Marxites; and at Gotha, in 1874, they agreed to joint 
„demands, with a view to prepare the way for the 
solution,of the sotial question, the formation of pro- 
ductive codperative associations with State ald, under 
the democratic control of the laboring people. The 
ey codperative associations to be started for 

dustrial and agricultural operations on such a scale 
that the soclallatic organization of labor in general 
may arise from them.“ As liberals are against State 
subsidies, and conservatives againat “democratic con- 
trol,“ this movement stands at present high and dry 
in the middle of the nation. Without the demo- 
cratic condition, Bismarck has no more objection to 
State Soclallem than he had in the days of Lassalle, 
with whom he connived to promote Ít, 

State Socialism, being e disease of some of the 
rich as well as of many of the poor, ls not to be re- 
garded as gate. 3 it were necessarily a crime in work- 
men, The alista and nibilists among the work- 
men of Germany and Russia are not the d rous 

Class they are represented. A little outrage of speech 

or act on their part is made to goa long wayt by 

classes more dangerous than they, who, unwilling to 
accord a, are glad of pretexts of represaion, 

Alarmed power has many friends, A great cry goes 

up In the press against assassins, whils none ery out 

against the oppression which creates the assassina- 
tions of despair. Irritated paternal government ia far 
more ferocious than any socialism. The ‘Father of 

his People” In Russia will commit more murders in a 

day than all the nihillsts in the empire In a genera- 

tion. Despotie “order” has its Robesplerres, as well 
as anarchy. The armed and conspiring Bonapartes 

Bismarcks, and Czars are bloodier far than the Im- 

potent and aspiring poor. In time, despotism irri- 

tates other persons than workmen. The unreading 

Ruselan workmen cannot produce or support a press. 

They have no means of organization; they have no 

horses, carriages, bags of roubles, and costly weapons. 

They do not attack high functionaries in their offices, 

erals iu thelr camps, or emperors in thelr courts. 
hey do not know them when they meet them; they 
are ignorant where they are to be found, and could 
not get access to them If they knew. The disease of 

State Sociallam le bad, but let not the crimes of 

others be imputed to it. We may deplore what we 

hear, but Englishmen need not be foolish In what 

2 believe. It ls despotism, not order, which is in 

anger. 

The silent reyolutlon of Induatry, produced by the 
rise of codperative devices, will save England from 
the plague of State Socialism. Intelligent artisans 
mow understand that the two leading alma of the 
Working: classes should be Independence and equality, 
The State socialista propose that the government 

_ should take all property and apply it in organizing all 
labor, and make itself responsible for the well-being 
of everybody. Into this vast speculation English co- 

Operators have never entered. Belng observing per- 

sons, they perceive that a number of the people 

—including à considerable portion of the working- 

classes—are satisfied with things ms they are. They 

do very well, or aufficiently well, under them. Co- 
operative socialists concern themselves, therefore, 
only on behalf of such workmen as have reason to be 

dissatisfied, and are despairing of their 2 

Thie clase of persons Mr. Mill has described in the 
following memorable passage: No longer enslaved 
or made dependent by force of law, the great major- 
ity are so by force of poverty. They are still chained 
to a place, to an occupation, and to conformity to the 
will of an employer, and debarred from advantages 
which others inherit without exertion and Independ- 
ently of desert.“ 

clasa of persona, dependent on the mercy, 
caprice, or necessities of capital, have a very bad out- 
look. Capital uses them only so far as it salts Its In- 
terests, and then abandons them, not concerning 
itself whether they have or have not means of living, 
Hopeless men ara always disposed to listen to any 
propa of arranging things ou thelr behalf, To 
such persons, the idea of looking for help within their 
own order—which is indeed the order of destitution 
does not occur to them. They see no avenue of 


J. F. Smith. Theological Review, January, 1879, p. 47. 

1 Not only are acts imputed to them they never medi- 
tated, but, liko the Fenians whose policy was terror, the 
furious among them claim to be the authors of autraced 
crimes, by which they facrease their influence withont in- 
creasing their danger. In Rusalia where even succession 
to the crown Is adjusted by murder, and in Germany where 
liberty is regulated by troopers, Ruy movement of the peo- 
ple may be expected to be imitative. 


self-help open to them. If they did, they would not 
be despairing. All they see around them la the big, 
glittering, opulent thing called “‘soclety,’’ whi 

passes by them, unheeding them. except when it may 
turn to menace them on observing them restless, 
Any retaliatory su, tion, therefore, of taking con- 
temptuous society by the throat and making a popon- 
lar distribution of ita epoile has attractions for them. 

Instead of laying hands on the throat of society, 
coOperators seek amendment by putting Ideas of self- 
help Into the heads of the industrions classes. They 
work, not by revolution, but by evolution. Capital, 
the hitherto unmanageable mother of progresa, coöp- 
eration proposes to acquire for itself, and control ita 
uses by equity. It has a device for saving money 
without laying it by, and of accumulating it without 
earning it. The early process is slow, but Increases 
rapidly with persistence. Its first step is the store; 
the second, self-employment in workshops; the third, 
self-supporting villages, self. governed, self-sustained 
communities, Trades unionists have already large 
sume of capital, and can enter on the path of self- 
employment when they see their way, and by with- 
drawing labor from the market raise wages without 
the cost of strikes. Workmen of spirit State 
Socialism as the small-pox of seryility, Those un- 
vaccinated with Independence take It, and the abject 
have it very badly. 

The State, not a thing independent of the people, 
but a system under the control of the people, should 
have c only of those general Interests which 
from time to time may be committed to it. As soci- 
ety progresses, things not yet assigned to the State 
may come to be best performed by it; and it will 
cease todo many things it now does, as the capacity 
of self-government increases In the people. If towns 
may acquire lands for free parks, provide free libra- 
ries, free education (for a time), toll-less roads, Im · 
proved streets, uire water-works, and gas-works, 
and taverns, the State may take upon itself other 
limited public duties and o zə railway tranelt and 
even acquire the Jand, using the increment in the 
value for national expenditare as the public welfare 
or public policy may determine. 1 

res government is yet in its Infancy, and the 
limita are not yet traced of State action and local life. 
Many consider that the State may represent the uni- 
formity of law, protection, order, right, and national 
economy; while social life should keep free, industry, 
conecience, education, individuality, and progress. 
Of one thing we are sure, that the world has bean too 


much oe by persons whose talent has lain 


chiefly in taking care of themselves. There have 
always been too many people ready to regulate society 
in *their own Interests, whereas the welfare of the 
world lies in the direction of self-government, Hu- 
manity has been too much sat upon by rulers, 
heaven-born and devil-born,—the latter class chiefly 
prevailing. What is wanted is increase in the gen- 
eral capacity of self-government. The far-seei 
prayer of Robert Browning should be put up in a 
the churches ;— 

“Make no more giants, God, 

But elevate the race at onde.“ 

What we want lu society ls no leadership save that 
of thought—no authority save that of principles no 
lawe eave those which increase honest freedom—no 
lufluence save that of service. Then State Soclallem 
will disappear like the black death and other obsolete 
peatilences. The English working-class, if not brill- 
lant, have a steady, dogged, unsubdoable instinct of 
self-sufficiency in them, and never despair of going 
forward alone. Being a self-acting race, they are 
alike Impatient of military mastery or paternal cod- 
dling, and, in thelr crude but manly and ever ituprov- 
ing way, they make it thelr businesa to take care of 
the State and never Intend to allow the State to take 
care of them. State Socialism la the cry for organiza- 
tlon in life, which nascent popular Intelligence de- 
alres, but at present le too uneducated to accomplish. 
Its seed, sown In servile ground, will find ita fraition 
in independence. The age of glants“ bas disap- 
aw in history and cannot be continued in politics. 

he rise of democracy forbids that. Education has 
at least awakened lndlviduallem, and the elevation of 
common life ls the tendency of the age. The English 
revolution of labor will proceed on the lines of self- 
help upon which it has been founded.—Nineteenth 
Century. 


(For Tae IAT. ] 
THE DANGER OF JESUITISM. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENOH OF OHAELES FAUVETY, 
BY HELEN T. CLARE, 


At the present time of writing (July 9), the victory 
in regard to the discussion of the F. laws seems 
assured in both houses. The ethics of the Jesuits 
have produced their usual result. They have suf- 
ficed to show what they write and teach, to rouse 
public conscience against them, and cause thelr most 
zealous champlona to recoll. 

Are these people really so wicked, and do they act- 
ually attempt to corrupt the young? If they do so, 
it ia Involuntary, Individually, they are, for the 
most part, people of merit, even of virtue. Thelr 

test crime consists in belng logical, and pushing 
that logic to its extreme. But, since thelr premises 
are false, they reach absurd and detestable conclu- 
sions. This constitutes at once their weakness and 
strength. They role the Charch by the logic of their 
life and teaching; bat this same logic that so rigor- 
ously drawa after It certain consequences constrains 
the Charch to those fatal consequences, anch as pro- 
claimiug the doctrines of papal infallibility and of 
passive obedience. They thus precipitate Its de- 
struction and their own, Society revolts against such 
doctrines, when it sees them applied to morality and 
dally life. What shall we say, for instance, to this 


rule given by Ignatius Loyola, which la, after all, 
only the conseqnence of the theocratic conception of 
the Catholic dogma, and of the organization of the 
Romish Church: “If authority affirms that white Is 
black, affirm that it is black“ ? 

The citations of M. Paul Bart have produced great 
effect in the House, and in pablic opinion. one 
who belong, properly s „ to the “Society of 
Jeans” are well known, Pascal and Nicole, towards 
the middle of the seventeenth century, denounced 
all that casuistry which has since been charged = 
hundred times against the Jesuits. 

But, aside from the fact that it ls taught to-day in 
all the seminaries under the protection of the 125 
one must conſess that when one entere Into the habit 
of wishing to dominate all cases of consclence, It is 
not easy to avold the perils and puerilities of proba- 
bility. Herein lies the inconvenience of a theocracy 
which assumes to concern Itself constantly with the 
decisions of conscience, and which, denying the ca- 
pacity of human reason, Is unwilling that men should 
govern themselves according to the light of that rea- 
son. 

All that must be changed. Irrefutable ping pies 
must be tulated, in the sense that, being in 
mony with the eternal Reason, they shall be always 
demonstrable to every individual reason, Then 
leave to each one the right of applying thia reason 
to his actions. In order that men shall be justl 
responsible for thelr convictions, they must re 
them in the * of a duty, in all the aoverelgnty of 
conscience, and by virtue of principles clear, certaln, 
and irrefragable. 

Morality does not contradict itself, —it affirms it- 
self. We destroy it when we subordinate it to opio- 
iona more or less probable, to the decislona of theo- 
logians, to temporal advantages, to speculations of 
sect or caste, or to calculations of personal interest. 
In truth, however, the obstacles to morality set ap 
by the casulstry of the theologians, and the ‘‘proba- 
ble-ism”’ of the Jesuits, are of small moment com- 
pared to the eyil done by the Jesultical mode of 
teaching that which le the same in all Catholic 
communities and congregations, but which may be 
termed Jesultlcal becanse the Soclety of Jesus“ 
practise It to the utmost degree. This, above all, 
must be opened to the comprehension of Parlia- 
ment and the public. Herein lies the real danger 
to France. The danger lles wholly in that system 
of education which consista In taxing the memory 
without try to train the ＋ Sry and develop 
the reason, which submits the Id to a system of 
Spiritual exercises, prayers, orisons, meditations, con- 
yereations with the four or five persona of the Trinity 
(the Virgin and St. Joseph being Included), exami- 
nations of conscience (literally ruled beforehand like 
a piece of music-paper), a system calculated to give 
to the mind a false semblance of activity resembling 
that of a “‘whirligig’’ turning upon Itself, and in re- 
ality tranemitting no motion. 

Such gymnastic system has, perhaps, the effect 
of preventing hartful thinking, but Is sure, sooner 
or later, to dry up the source of thought itself. 
These young people have no spontaueity, no origi- 
nality, no tendency to initiate. A method of in- 
struction which tenda to contract the Ife of the soul 
Into a mechanlam like that of the body prevents ain 
only by emasculating the character. This ls the way 
to make good subjects, but not citizens. 

Where there was the germ of a soul bearing In it- 
gelf its own motive principle, and its share in the 
power of creating,—sure mark of Its divine origin,— 
there have been set wheels as to a watch or clock, 
thus treating each Individual soul as if the impul- 
sion ought to come from without, and as if the desid- 
eratum was not to obtain men and women, but jump- 
ing jacks and puppets, which must wait until the 
priest has pressed the apring, or pulled the wire, In 
order to say papa“ and“ mamma.“ 


THOREAO’s THOUGHTS. 


AN EVENING IN CONCORD AMONG THE PEARLS OF HENRY 
THORBAU.—BEADING BY MR, R. G. O. BLARE,—WIRDOM FOR 
THE SOLITARY AND THE G0CIAL, 


It was a happy thought to entertain the visitors at 
Mr, Alcott’s summer School of Philosophy and the 
Concord people with readings from the journal of the 
town’s famous and eccentric genius, Henry D. Tho- 
reau, Last evening Mr. H. G. O. Blake, the editor 
of Thoresu’s published writings, read, In the vestry 
of the Second Purish Church, to a select andtence, 
among whom were Ralph Waldo Emerson and some 
of the philosopher-lecturers, many extracts from 
Thorean’s journal which were copled by him (Mr. 
Blake) when, many years ago, he first took a lively 
interest In the thoughts and keen observations of 
Thoreau. Most of his selections have never been in 
print; but it Is ible that a few of the pan 
below may be familiar to the reader. ore the 
reading began, Mr. Alcott drew from his memory 
some striking characterizations of his friend of former 
times, No such man as Thoreau, he said, ever lived 
before. He knows of no one who lived In such inti- 
mate relations with Nature. He seemed to divine 
the very soul of things, and creatures chose him for 
their spokesman. He had so remarkable powers of 
observation,—eyes within eyes, He had more senses 
than most people; he could see not only the myste- 
rious things of Nature, but in heaven as well. For 
him, Concord was the globe, and he came back from 
an excursion to ita limite to laugh at the outside 
world, When he came visiting he always brought 
something to say, said it well, and knew when to go, 
If he opened hia lips, nobody wished to say 3 
He did not care to meet people with whom he no 
sympathy, and thought mankind generally, though 
very good peo le, on the whole, bores, But he loved 
Nature,—the Birds, the animals, the fish and flowers. 


— 


Mr. Blake read slowly, and with a suitable pause 
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between the passages, many extracts from Thoreau's 
journal. Some of the prettiest are given below: 


‘When we cesso to sympathize with, and to be per- 
sonally related to, men, and begin to be 8 
related, then we are capable of inspiring others wi 
the sentiment of love for us. 

What ia peculiar in the Ile of a man consists not in 
his obedience, but his o tion, to his instincts; in 

i — one on or another, he atrives to live a supernat- 
©, è 

Do you know on what bushes a little peges, faith, 
and contentment grow? Goa-berrying early and late 
after them, 

When on the higher levels of life, we can remember 
the lower levels; but when on the lower, we cannot 
remember the higher, 

‘Woe to him who wants a companion, for he ls unfit 
to be the companion even of himself. 

You must walk like a camel, which le sald to be the 
only beast which raminates when it walks. 

at does education often do? It makes astraight- 
cat ditch of a free meandering brook. 

I love my friends very much; but I find that it is 
of no use to go to see them. I bate them common! 
when I am near them; they belle themselves an 
deny me continually. 

I find it to be the height of wisdom not to endeavor 
to oversee myself and live a life of pradence and 
common sense, but to see over and above myself and 
entertain sublime conjectnres,—to make myself the 
thoroughfare of thrilling thoughts. 

I have certain friends whom I visit occasionally, 
but I commonly part from them early, with a certain 
bitter-sweet sentiment. That which we Jove is so 
mixed and entangled with that we hate in one an- 
other that we are more grieved and dieappointed—aya, 
and estranged from one another—by meeting than by 
absence. Some men may be my acquaintances 
merely; but one whom I have been accustomed to 

, to idealize, to have dreams about as a friend, 
and mix up intimately with myself, can never degen- 
erate Into an acquaintance. I must know him on the 
higher ground, or not know him at all. 

t ours be like the meeting of two planets, not 
hastening to confound their jarring spheres, but 
drawn together by the Influence of a subtle attraction, 
soon to roll diverse in their respective orbits from this 
thelr perigee, or polnt of nearest approach. 

Tongues were provided 
But to vex the ear superficial thoughts. 
‘When deeper thoughts upswell, the jaring discord 


Of harah speech is hushed, and senses seem 
As little as may be to share the ecstasy, 


Cheap persons will stand upon ceremony, because 
there is no other ground; but to the great of the 
aarin we need no introduction, nor do they need any 

us. 

That virtue we appreciate {a as much ours aa an- 
other's. We zee so much only as we possess, 

There is no remedy for love but to love more. 

Make the most of your regreta; never smother 

our sorrow, bat tend and cherish it till it come to 
ve a separate and integral interest. To regret 
deeply la to live a fast. By so doing you will be as- 
tonished to find yourself restored once more to all 
your emoluments. 

There is nowhere any apology for despondency. 
Always there is life while lite lasts, which, rightly 
lived, implles a divine antlafaction. 

Whatever your sex or position, life fe a battle, in 
which you are to show your pluck, and woe be to the 
coward. Whether on a bed of sickness or in 
the tented field, it is ever the same fair flag, and 


admits of no distinction. Despair and postponement 
ies 8 and defeat. Men were born to succeed, 
no p 


Man cannot afford to ba a naturalist, to look at 
Nature directly, but only with the alde of his eye. 
He must look through and beyond her. To look at 
her is as fatal ss to look at the head of Medusa. It 
turns the man of sclence to atone. I feel that I am 
dissipated by so many observations. I should be the 
magnet in all this dust and filings. I knock the back 
of my hand against a rock, and as I smooth back the 
akin I find myself prepared to study lichens there. I 
Took upon man but as a fungus. I have almost a 
slight headache in the midst of all this observing. 
Por 1 observe Is how to behave. Ob, for a little 

6 

We cannot well afford not to see the geese go 

over a single spring, and so commence our year 

arly. 

othing is more saddening than an ineffectual and 
proud Intercourse with those of whom we expect 
sympathy and encouragement. I repeatedly find 
myself drawn toward certain persons but to be disap- 
pointed. No concessions which are not radical are 
the least satlafaction. By myself I can live and 
thrive; but in the society of incompatible friends I 
starve. To cultivate their society ia to cherish a sore 
which can only be healed by abandoning them. 

No fields are so barren to me sa the men from 
whom I expect everything but get nothing. In their 
nelghborhood I experience a painful yearning for 

ety which cannot be satisfied, for the bate Is 
greater than the love. 

The blue sky Js a distant reflection of the azara 
serenity that looks out from ander a human brow. 

Here is the barber salling up the still, dark, cloud- 
reflecting river, in the long boat which he bullt so 
elaborately himself, with two large sails set. He la 
quite alone, thus far from town, and so quiet and so 
sensibly employed—bound to Fair Haven Bay, in- 
stead of meeting comrades in a shop on the Mill Dam, 
or sleeping away hle Sabbath lu a chamber—that I 
think of him as having experionced religion. I know 
80 much good of him, at least,—that one dark, still 
Sunday he sailed alone from the village to Fair Haven 
Bay. What chance was there to serve the devil by 


that excuralon? If he had had acompanicn I should 
have had some doubts; but belng alone, it seemed 
communion-day with him, 

When I see, as now, climbing Fair Haven, the hills 
covered with huckleberry and blueberry bushes, bent 
to the ground with fruit, so Innocent and palatable a 
fruit, I think of them as fruita fit to grow on Olym- 
pua, the ambrosia of the goda, and am reminded of 

‘vaccinium vitis Idea.“ It does not occur to me at 
first that where such a thought le suggested is Mount 
Olympus, and that I who taste these berries am a 
8 Why, In his only royal moments, should man 
abdicate his throne? 


Some very choice quotations from Mr. Thoreau’s 
journal were descriptions of Nature, and his original 
and striking reflections upon what he saw. The lan- 

age is always full of grace and charm, and breathes 

e Intense love for Nature which filled his very soul. 
To enjoy the full beauty of the passages, they should 
be read at length, which ie such as to preclude pub- 
lishing in a dally newspaper. Should these frag- 
ments ever be issned in a volume, they will delight 
many readers.—Boston Advertiser, Aug. 6. 


A GERMAN CONTROVERSY. 


In Germany during the past few years, the teach- 
ing of evolution has been the subject of much 
discussion. Scientists, theologians, journalists, and 
laymen bave engaged in the controveray, Some 
have displayed calmness; others bave been violent. 
Each side of the question has been sustained by men 
eminent in every respect. But among those whose 
volces have been heard, none have spoken more 
clearly and decidedly than Ernet Haeckel and Ru- 
dolph Virchow. The former afirme most emphati- 
cally that evolotion should be taught; and the 
latter, equally emphatically, that it should not. 
Both are eminent sclentists and entitled to a re- 
epectful hearing. 

On the 25th of September last, at the fiftieth 
mesting of German naturalists and physicians at 
Munich, Virchow delivered an address on The 
Freedom of Se ence ln the Modern State.“ In that 
address he made this demand: In all schools, from 
the r schools to the university, — shall de 
— * that is not absolutely certain. one but 
objective and absolutely ascertalned knowledge ls 
to be imparted by the teacher to the learner; noth- 
ing subjective, no knowledge open to correction; 
only facta, no hypotheses.” Comm to the point 
at Issue, he makes this statement: We cannot teach 
the doctrine that man ls descended from apes or from 
apy other animal, for we cannot regard it as a real 
acquisition of science.” With all hie learning and 
eloquenes, Virchow maintains these two propositions. 

rom both Haeckel dissents. In regard to Vir- 
chow’s statement, that we should not forget that 
there le a boundary line between the specalative 
departments of natural ecience and those that are 
actually conquered and firmly established, he says 
that there la, in bis opinion, no such boundary. An 
objective ecience which conalete merely of facts with- 
out any subjective theorles ts inconceivable. Taking 
a rapid survey of the whole domain of human sci- 
ence, he testa the chief departments of it to see how 
far they contaln, on the one hand, objective knowl- 
edge and facts, and, on the other, subjective knowl- 
edge and hypotheses, Beginning with Kant'a asser- 
tion that in every science only so much true—that 
la, objectlye—knowledge is to be found aa it contains 
mathematics, Haeckel says that unquestionably math- 
ematica stands at the bead of all the selences in 
point of certainty. But how as to those deepest and 
simplest fundamental axioms which constitute the 
firm basis on which the proud edifice of mathemat- 
ical teaching resta? Are they certain and proved? 
No. Being axioms, they are incapable of proof. 
Bat, granting that mathematics practically constitutes 
an absolutely certaln and objective sclence, how is 
it with the reat of the aclences? Those sclences 
called exact sclences,“ it ls true, are capable of 
mathematical proof. They, however, form but s 
small part of all the sciences. Newton’s theory of 
gravitation ia regarded ae the most important and 
certain theory of physice; and yet gravitation Iteelf 
js a hypotheses. lectricity and magnetism rest 
upon the hypothesis of imponderable matter. The 
undulating theory of light postulates an ethereal 
medium, Whose existence no one isin a position to 
prove objectively In any way. In chemistry, the 
atomic theory is taught, but that theory is unproved, 
aud is as unprovable as any theory can be, No one 
ever saw an atom; yet we talk about atoma as 
though they were tangible realities, In geology, 
we meet, in regard to certainty, the same obstacles, 
The evolutlon of the globe resta on an unproved 
hypothesis. How can we be sure that fossils are 
the remains of extinct organisms? Experiment, 
“the highest means of proof,” has not and cannot 
produce a fossil. Scarcely anything, If anything, in 
geology is capable of mathematical proof. The same 
may be sald of hblatory, philology, political science, 
and jurispradence, Therefore, when we omit the 
problems, the theorles, the hypotheses by which we 
seek to explain masses of facts, we have but little 
left, and that little of no value whatever. 

Having thus disposed of the first of Virchow’s 
propositions, Haeckel proceeds to cope with the 
other. A firm believer in the doctrine of evolution 
there le to him no other alterpative than to hold 
that the origin of species, Including, of course, the 
grout of man, can be explained upon no other 

ypothesis. His first great principle Is that all natu- 
ral phenomena, withont exception, from the motions 
of the heavenly bodies to the consciousness of man 
obey one and the same law of causation; that all 
may be ultimately referred to the mechanics of 
atoms, He next asserts that the doctrine of deriva- 
tion or theory of descent, as a comprehensive theory 


of the natural origin of all organisms, assumes that 
all compound organisme are derived from simple 
ones, all many-celled animala and plants from eingle- 
celled ones, and these last from quite simple primary 
organisme—from monads, Finally, he holds that the 
doctrine of elimination, or the selection theory, as- 
sumes that almost all organic 1 have originated 
by a process of selection, that the transformation of 
organic forms has taken place through the reciprocal 
action of the laws of inheritance and of adaptation. 
These principles, in Haeckel’s opinion, are based 
r facts, and thelr truth cannot be 
ended. 

Belug true, the existence of man can be explained 
only 75 as-uming that he was developed from the 
lower forms of life, and the statement that man ja 
descended from the ape“ means nothing more and 
nothing less than that the human species as a whole 
was long since developed from the order of apes,— 
indeed, actually from one long since extinct form of 
ape; that the immediate progenitora of man in the 
long series of his vertebrate ancestry were apes or 
ape-like animals. Virchow denying this, Haeckel 
asks him to explain how man did appear. If tha 
evolution of man is not true, what is true? If there 
are no facta to prove that thia is true, where are ihe 
facts to prove any other conceivable hopothesls ? 
Haeckel quotes the statement of Huxley that “in 
every single visible character man differa leas from 
the higher apes than these do from the lower mem- 
bers of the seme order.“ He does not believe that 
Virchow knows what he la talking aout when he 
dissents from the truths established by Darwin. It 
is possible he thinke that Virchow has run over the 
works of that great naturalist, but never studled 
them. To his mind, evolution Is s fact, and the 
es of man, being shown by such a masa of evl- 

ence, he thinks that both have been reclaimed from 
the domain of speculation and should be freely 
taught. It being. true, there can only follow there- 
from the very best of results,—Rochester Democrat. 


A NEW GOSPEL, 
A BIGELY IMPORTANT DISCOVERY. 


It . that we are to have a fifth goapel. ‘The 
Gospel according to the Hebrews,” which, by eome 
traditions Ia the early Church, was more ancient than 
Matthew, has been recovered, translated, annotated, 
and analyzed by Edward Byron Nicholson, M. A., late 
scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. It is to be pub- 
lished by subscription, and by a list of one hundred 
and slxty-three subscribers (at 6s. Gd.) before me I 
se6 that many eminent prelates and theologians are 
anxious to secure the work. When one hundred and 
thirty-seven more have been obtained it will be pub- 
lished by Kegan, Paul & Co., a firm whose eenlor 
partner was not long ago one of the moat eloquent 
clergymen In the English Church, but became s bar- 
etic and retired. But his publications are not beret- 
leal.—eertalnly not this new-old gospel. It exista in 
thirty-three fragments. It was current among tha 
Nazarene and Ebionite descendants of the early Ju- 
dwo Christian Church, and was written in Aramaic, 
the language of Palestine in the time of Jesus. 
Papias, who wrote about the middle of the second 
century, narrated a story found in the Gospel aceord- 
ing to the Hebrews.” Toward the close of the same 
century, Hegesippus quoted it; somewhat later, Ire- 
næus refers to it, apparently ae Matthew's Gospel. 
Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Eusebius, Epipha- 
nius, and Theodoret cite it as authentic . Seripture“; 
and Jerome not only quotes it thirteen times, but 
tells us that he had it translated into both Greek and 
Latin. No eminent ancient writer disparages It. In 
later times it has been referred to with reapect. It 
was left out of the canon because it was aupposed ta 
be only an Aramaic edition of Matthew. Beda, iu 
the elghth century, saya, It la not to be reckoned 
among pig rd but among ecclesiastical, histo- 
ries.” The modern German critics have shown that 
it le a work of great importance. Dr. Davidson 
speaks of It as a “recension of Matthew“; but the 
igenfield and the author of Supernatural Religion 
have proved that It ie an original memoir, and have 
given the critical world some reason to suspect that 
it is older than either of the four Gospels. The 
matter ls, therefore, one of living interest among the- 
ologians and scholars. 
his recovered gospel will present some remarkable 
phenomena. It is entirely different from the apocry- 
phal gospels, having none of their Mariolatry or of 
the peurile and fanciful miracles. It runs parallel to 
Matthew toa certain extent, but presents peculiar- 
itles which can hardly fall to excite much discuselon. 
The 4 of Jesus to James (his brother), 
alluded to by Paul In I. Cor. xv. (the only miracle 
he mentions), but lost out of the Gospels lu the 
century which followed him, {a here narrated In 
detail; And when the Lord had given hie linen 
cloth to the servant of the priest, he went to 
James and appeared to him. For James had sworn 
that he would not eat bread from the hour wherein 
he had drank the cup of the Lord until he saw Him 
rising again from the dead (hiatus).... Bring a 
table, and bring (hiatus)... . He took up the bread 
and blest and broke, and afterward gave to James the 
Just, and sald to him, My brother, eat, for the Son of 
Man is risen from them that sleep.“ It appears that 
when this was written the efforts to make out that 
Mary had no other children, but was a virgin, had not 
been yet made. Thie recovered gospel also says that 
Jesus asked all his disciples to handle him and ses 
that he was not an Incorporeal demon“ (daimonion), 
sod not Thomas alone. In the fourth Gospel, the 
moral of this incident seems pointed against a grow- 
ing acepticlam which would not believe unlesa it saw; 
but here it seems directed against that denial by Bar- 
nabas and Simon Magus of Christ's genuine flesh- 
and-blood humanity which Paul withstood. One of 
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these fragments gives a very pecullar and significant 
account of the baptism of tou . His mother and 
brethren having proposed that he and they should go 
La and be baptized by John, Jesus answered: 
“Wherein bave I sinned, that I should go and be bap- 
tized by him; except, perchance, this very thing that 
I have said is ignorance?’ After baptiam, as bè 
went ont of the water, the heavens opened and he 
saw the Holy Spirit of God in the form of a dove 
descend and enter him, Aud a voice was heard from 
heaven, saying, Thou art my beloved Son; In thea I 
am well pleased”; and again, “This day bave 1 be- 
tten thee,“ “and immediately a great light shone 
n that place.“ Then the spirit, or dove, also spake, 
saying, My son, In all the prophets did I await thes, 
that thou mightest come, aud I mightest rest In thee. 
For thou art my rest, thou art my first-born son that 
relgnest forever.“ The firat people likely to find 
comfort will be the Anabaptiste and the Anglican be- 
ellevers in baptiemal regeneration, for lt conveys the 
ides of the new creature, the “second man,“ begotten 
and created in the act of baptism. Bat behind these 
are likely to come the rationalists, with a theory that 
In this acconnt are all the germs of the story of 
Mary's having concelved Jesus by the descendln 
dove, In thie account alone, the dove is plainly sal 
to have entered into Jesus. Clement of Alexandria 
(second ceutury), in his Stromateis, saya that some 
people In his time were maintaining that Mary was a 
n and conceived Jesus in a non-natural way 
ch opinion he condemne, showing that the legen 
now found in the beginning of Matthew and Luke 
had not then been fully developed. Could It have 
been developed from the above narration? Could 
Chriat’s doubt about his own elnlesaness have after- 
ward — as Joseph's donbt abont his wife's In- 
mocence?—the descending dove which begot the 
divine nature ju him at baptism (“this day have I 
begotten eent been carried back to Mary ?—the 
“great light” which shone over hia baptism been the 
same as the glory of the Lord“ which shone around 
about the watching shepherds, and was then shaped 
Ìn u star? Here be the elements of a fresh contro- 
veray concernlug the legend of Mary and the lufancy 
which even some relatively orthodox thevlogians have 
turned into „and which the comparative my- 
thologista are not unlikely now to dag u mato- 
rialized development of the baptismal birth of Christ. 
I do not wish to exprees any opinion just now upon 
these novelties myeelf, and, indeed, must awalt with 
others the appearance of the new gospel before form- 
ing an opinion. But I have felt that It would be 
interesting to the general reader to recelve what In- 
formation I have n able to gatber concerning a 
coming publication which has enlisted the attention 
of many eminent and seriows scholars of all denoml- 
nations. 

I may add that Mr. Nicholson means to Include 
among his notes twenty three traditional sayings of 
Jesus, whieh there la cotue reason to suppote may be 
referred to the “Gospel to me Hebrewe. It appears 
to be a work awalting him or some other bibliographer, 
to collect also such utterances from other non canon- 
ical fragmente and memoirs. For example, the Gos. 
pel of Nicodemus,” which the learned Tischendort 
ascribes to the second century, has io it this very 
suggestive addition to the narrative of John xvill.: 
“Pilate says to Him: What la truth? Jesus says: 
Truth le from heaven. Pilate says: Is not there 
= upon r 1 ** 8 Pilate a + how one 

o peaks yu y those who have power 
upon earth."—M. D. Conway. 


A MILLION OF PEOPLE WHO HAVE NO 
CHURCH AND WANT NONE. 


The working-classes of East London do not go to 
church or care about religion In any way. But no 
one explains, or even mentions, the most striking 
fact of all,—that no movement or cry or prayer comes 
from the other side; that these vast masses of Eng- 
lsh folk, male and female, uo more ask for clergy- 
men, or churches, or religious teaching of any kind, 
than fishes ask for fishermen. We sboald all hear it 
fast eno if they did; indeed, It is difficult to im- 
agine, if all these myriads wanted the tuition they ars 
BO eagerly asked to want, what the volume of the 
consequent roar would be. Suppose they only re- 
sented the absence of religious teaching as they would 
the absence of work, or called for clergymen as they 
would call, if they were inadequately supplied, for 
publicans. The sound would never cessa from ‘the 
ears of West London until the demand was granted, 
and the government would be distracted by its own 
— to comply with the request. The multi- 
tudes, however, remain quiescent. Nocrowds march 
through Pall Mall demanding ministers of religion, 
and carry banners with the inscription, 7 An 
Churchless“; no meetings are held in Victoria Park 
to denounce the “‘villanous monopolists of the means 
of grace“; nor are public meetings held to see If the 
want cannot be supplied by an infinite collection of 
pence. You never sven meet men calling in the 
street, We've got no clergy to teach us!“ 

Here are more than s million of people upon whom 
circumstances have laid what used to be called in 
Catholic countries au interdict, silencing all bella, 
withdrawing all priests, shutting all sacred buildings, 
and not one In à hundred cares, nor la one in ten 80 
much as fully aware of the difference between the 

op he lives in and the rest of the world, It is 
this which strikes us, so wonderful and so little no- 
ticed. How does it happen that here in London, In 
the richest and most civilized of capitale, peopled 
by a race as good and certainly as respectable as any 
other, the want which sociologists say la the most 
Inatinctive of humanity le so little felt, or—for we 
must not forget that concelvable reply—appears to be 
so little felt. Here are a million of people, fairly fed, 
fairly intelligent, falrly orderly, who seem to care as 


Hetle about the great problem of the “whence and 
whither” as the animals do, or the Aishes,—to bave no 
feeling at all about It, no desire for any special form 
of worship or mode of expressing religious feeling, no 
fear that if they neglect it utterly anything will 
happen to them. No other people except the Chi- 
nese seem to be lu that frame of mind. If East Lon- 
don were addicted to odd heresies or to strange forma 
of worship, or were sceptical or superstitious, or givan 
to indoor religion or to the worship of goodness, 
which prevails ln some parts of Germany, It would 
be intelligible; but the continual apathy of millions 
on the anbject, lasting for generations, and never dis- 
turbed except by efforts from without, is surely very 
strange. There are sceptica in East London, and 
flerce sceptics, but the body of the Dr oy ara not 
sceptics,—have none of the sort of Irritable dislike of 
religion and the clerical order shown In Paris and 
Berlin. A very small proportion would declare them- 
selves infidels, perhaps as small aa the proportion 
among the private soldiers, among whom such an 
announcement is the rareat of events. They bave to 
declare their faith on A gee and in the great garri- 
son of Malta a chaplain who cared about the matter 
found that in four years only one man was asked to 
be recorded as an infidel. The officer presiding, 
greatly aurprised, asked the man twice, twice re- 
ceiving the same reply, entered him as a member of 
the Church of England. What else could I do?” 
he asked, In answer to subsequent remonstrance; 
„there Is no congregation of chem.“ 

Five-sixthe of all the people in the East End, II 
forced to listen to ordinary religious or moral teach- 
Ing, ralsa no objection, feel no objection, and go 
away nelther aseenting nor dissenting, nor moved. 
entirely without Irritation, but wanting no more of 
it, and not disposed to give even pence for its pur- 
chase. They do not care. Nor do we hear of much 
superstition, There is often a good deal of down- 
right superstition among the “pagana” of country 
places, a great deal of fear of tha unknown, a great 
reliance on old practices in defence against evil pow- 
ers; but In East London superstition seems as dead 
almost as religion, You would no more see s horse- 
shoe on a door than an oratory in a house,—London 
Spectator, 


THE TROUBLE WITH MOBMONIS. 


We may assume that the power of Congress to pro- 
hibit polygamy in Utah le absolute; but the Mormon 
apostles would be little disconcerted by a law they 
could easily evade. If the feeling in the community 
la sufficiently strong to maintain spiritual unions. 
without demanding for thelr sanction any appeal to 
the forms or force of municipal law, the unions 
could be malotalned without becoming obnoxions 
to a lew against polygamy, since nens of them would 
claim the.character of a Gentile marriages, The true 
difficulty, however, Is that the bulk of the Mormons 
are monogamists, and a Mormon convert does not by 
the act of adhesion to the commanity enter into any 
undertaking to become a husband of many wives on 
the one hand, or one of many wives of a particular 
husband on the other. It is thus impossible to say 
that a Mormon offends agalnst any law by becoming 
a Mormon, unless we are prepared to make the hold- 
ing of specolative opinions a criminal offence. II 
the United States government had determined to 


2 the landing of any Mormon proselytes in 
ew York, or their passage across the Canadian 
frontier at Detroit, it would be to declare 


the profession of Mormonism to be an offence in it- 
self, and to Institute a kind of ingnisition of the re- 
Hgious opinions of immigrants, It is scarcely con- 
ceivable that legialation should go this length, and 
yet It must proceed to this extremity if it is to be 
sufficient for the purpose in view, And, whatever 
may be done by the United States Congrems, it lo 
quite inconceivable that our Parliament should take 
any action to confer on the executive government 
a power of laterfering with Mormon emigrants, 
These deluded people have offended against no law 
of ours, and no law could be suggested as likely to 
pass that could extend to them. As Mormoniam ls 
resented to the converts it has attracted In the mid- 
d counties and in Welsh valleys,—and it probably 
has the same appearance in Scandinavia and north- 
ern Germany, —it offers the ata of a simple, well- 
ordered community, where labor is, indeed, the lot 
of all, bat where labor ia lightened so that It ls never 
sordid and never penurioas, and some kind of image 
ls reproduced of patriarchal sufficiency and content- 
ment. Polygamy is kept in the background or - 
hape wholly ignored, and the rewards of a land flow- 
ing with milk and honey, a land of besves and sheep, 
are insisted upon. poverty is unknowu aud 
drankenness is unknown, and want drives neither 
man to crime nor woman to vice, a promised land la 
evidently revealed to the poor. The West has been 
the Eldorado of mankind ever since it was discov- 
ered, and these poor ants of northern Europe can 
scarcely be harshly blamed if they are drawn by the 
. of an earthly paradise opened to them in 
tah. But how can legislation deal with feats like 
these, or, rather, how can the leglalatures of the nine- 
wenth century undertake to overrule them? Three 
hundred years ago it might have been easy to sup- 
press Mormonism, and our forefathers would cer- 
tainly not have hesitated to try to do it; but the task 
is one from which the men of to-day mast shrink al- 
most Inatinctively.—London Times. 
— — — 

Very S4AD.— Ab,“ says one gentleman to another 
at the dlub, '‘so you've had the misfortune to lose your 
nephew?’ “Yes, poor fellow. He would gam- 

le in spite of all the doctors told him about avoidin 
excitement when he was subject to heart disease, an 
the other night while he was-playing un petit jeu de 
tire (a little game of draw) and there was about ninety 


thousand francs on the table he suddenly dropped his 
cards and fell over on the table, dead.” Poor fellow! 
How ead!” Aye, you may well say ‘How ead! He 
had four kings and an ace In his hand.“ Paris Chari- 
vari, 


— Boet. 


[For Tas I RX. 
AL HASSAN'S WISH. 
BY C. APLIN. 


“All men are bad at heart," Al Hassan sald, 
One luckless day, when sore at having found 
His neighbor, whom he fally meant to cheat, 
Had shown the greater 4kill by cheating him; 
“How happy were the man who oould bebold 
In every human face the secret thoughts 
And purposes that move him; who could see 
Men as the, ale, with all their selfish aims 
And crafty ways; nor ever be misled 
By innocent looks and smooth, deceitful words. 
If heaven would grant me bat a single wish, 
It would be this." Even as he breathed the thought, 
An angel stood beside him. In his hand 
Ho held a glasa. “Thou hast thy wish, Al Hassani 
Take thie pure orystsl: when thou dost desire 
To see revealed a naked human heart, 
Turn but this magic surface to thine eye, 
And look within. When a full year is spent, 
To look perchancé upon thy happiness 
I will return.“ As Hassan took the gift 
The angel vanishe l. Day by day he tried 
His secret power; and never did he fail 
To find new witness to his oll belief. 
Where'er he looked, the same cold, crafty face 
The glass disclused; a face whose every line 
Betrayed the lurking, sncering fiend benvath. 
No mors of faith in human goodness now 
Al Hassan held; with every hour increased 
His anger, hatred, Inathing, and contempt 
For all waokind; and all men gave bln back 
Loathing for loathing, bate for hate, until 
He had not left a friend. Tue world, he thought, 
Grew daily worse, and on the sin-cursed darth 
Was no such thing as justice, truth, or love. 
More and more devilish lo ked the face he saw 
Withlu the glasa; tl on the very ‘lay 
The year was dove, hla miserable life 
Rose vividly before bim, and he saw 

A joyless past, a future of despair. 
Then with a bitter ory he cast himself 
Upon the ground, “O mercifal Heaven!” he cried, 
“Grant me this boon: take back thy fatal gift, 
And let we feel once more the olden faith 
I bad, although I kuew It not, in man.“ 
Agan beside him stood the messenger. 
„Tig done!” he said; “T take the glass. Bohoki! 
is but a faithful mirror, and the face, 
The asvil’s face, thou sawest was thins own! 
In me thoa knowest what was once a man; 
It men had been the demons that thou thoughtest, 
Thad not been an angel. Go! and learn 
That evermore it is the eternal law 
Like yearns to like; and Goodness, to discern 
A trace of its own Image, searches deep 
The heart of Sin, while Evil evil aces 
In the clear cryatal of an angel's breast, 
Thon didst seek evil but to find it hell: 
Seok thou now heaven! Farewell! and God be with thee!” 
Boundless his flight, and Hassan stood alone. 
Another twelvemouth from the eyes of men 
Al Hassan hid, and strove withia himself 
To nurse the germ of good, ere he could hope 
To find ita refiex iu another’s heart; 
Bat God was with him, aad the leprous soul, 
Touched by the pure, redeeming hand of luve, 
Cast slowly off the scales of greed and hate, 
Thon all the blessed falth in humanktud 
That goodness trusta and sin can never find 
Came back into his heart; and as again 
He mingled in the busy atir of life, 
Friendship, and love, and gentle human ties 
Sweetened his toll, aud streng honed more and more 
His trus in all the noble hopes and alma 
That make earth beautiful and life a joy: 
Aud to his dylug day Al Haasan bald 
That love of goodness Is the love of God. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


About the middle of June I shall be obliged to 
anil for the Azores, in order to accompany an invalid 
member of my family, and shall probably be absent 
thres months. During that time my friend, Mr. 
David H. Clark, will edit THE INDEX. All literary 
communications should be addressed to him, and all 
bualnesa letters to Mr. H. P. Hyde, at this office. 
Letters addressed to me personally must remain un- 
opened till my return. Attention to these directions 
will save annoyance to correspondents. 


F. E. ABBOT. 
June 3, 1879. 


ANNUAL BEPORT OF THE FREE BELIG- 
IOUS ASSOCIATION. 


The Report of the Proceedings of the late Annual 
Meeting of the Free Religious Association, printed 
in pamphlet form, le now ready. It contains the 
essay by John W. Chadwick (with an abstract of 
the speeches thereon by Messrs. Savage, Tiffany, 
and Potter) on Theological and Rational Ethica” ; 
the address by the new President of the Associa- 
tlon, Felix Adler, on The Practical Needs of Free 
Religion,” and briefer addresses on the same topic 
by F. E. Abbot, F. A. Hinckley, and C. D. B. Mills; 
together with the Reports of the Executive Commit- 
tee and Treasurer, and other proceedings of the buai- 
ness meeting. Price, thirty cents; packages of five 
or more, twenty cents each. To be obtained at the 
office of the Free Religious Association, 231 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston; also at A. Williams & Co,’s book- 
store. Wa. J. POTTER, Sec’y. 


INTROSPECTION. 


Mr. Neville, a well-known contributor to THE 
INDEX, has offered a needed word in another col- 
umn. It is one nevertheless, we think, that will 
bear some revision and qualification. It is not 
strange that liberalism should have its extremists 
and inconsistencies, since they are found everywhere. 
The great danger is that, in our recoil from them, we 
may fall into as marked a tendency in the opposite di- 
rection. It le very difficult to maintain a thoroughly 
equitable mental posture. Weare almost all likely to 
tip a little to the one elde or the other. Thle is es- 
pecially manifest In respect to systeme of life and 
thonght which we have outgrown or are outgrowing, 
The teat to which the mind Is put, under such cir- 
cumstances, to preserve the true balance of judgment 
and action la most trying, since all such systems are 
complicated with truth and error, good and evil. 

It is impossible to say of even the most imperfect 
that itis wholly false or worthless. Even though its 
fundamental principles may be erroneous, It is likely 
to embrace much which is directly opposite. The 


*betier Instincts and higher reason—for there Is al- 


ways that which answers to these terma—in relation 
to the more prevailing Ideas and ussges le sure to 
override them in some degres, and correspondingly 
shape and tone their character, It is thus that man- 
Kind has often largely outgrown, In the sense wo 
have indicated, morally and intellectually, a religion 
before it has actually discarded the doctrines which 
constitutes its groundwork, This ls strikingly illus- 
trated in the aspect of the Charch to-day. There are 
thonsands who are at variance, in the predominant 
action of thelr minds and the tendencies of their 
lives, with the creeds to which they adhere, The 
general influence of the drift of society and Intelll- 
gence carries them forward to points far in advance of 
these conceptions, before they are aware. The simple 
fact lo, all cannot move with equal step in the march 
of progress, nor can they move In the same way. 

There is a great difference in the nature and ac- 
tion of people’s minds. Some are much more logical 
than others; some are mainly constrained or impelled 
through thelr feelings and sympathies, They hold 
to old associations even when their reason has broken 
with them; and the reverses. There is still another 
class who are but little awayed by sentiment, who 
assume to be intensely rational, but whose ration- 
allem is of è very narrow and meagre description. 
They have but little power of discrimination, and 
hence, In their judgment of Christianity or any eye- 
tem, can see only that which is most objectionable 
and unreasonable. This they point to as the crite- 
rion of the whole. And there is yet another class 
who are broad and strong alike in respect to both 
reason and sentiment. 

Now all these elements should be taken Into coneid- 
eration, in passing our judgment upon any system or 
lte adherents. They should be considered In ref- 
erence to Christianity, not only in respect to ita av- 
erage adherents, the people, but those denominated 
the priests as well; since thay, too, share in the 
common characteristics of human nature, Espe- 
clally should these facta be borne in mind in our 
contemplation of those transitional periods when an 
older faith Is fading out and a new and more rational 
one la arising, and the various types of minds which 
we have Indicated are forced into increased activity 
and conflict. 

It ls to be remembered that however erroneous any 
system may be which has long existed, however per- 
nicious its effects, we cannot expect mankind to 
abandon it all at once. The procesa of progress in 
the realm of ideas, as well as in all others, is a grad- 
ual evolution. The declaration that the kingdom of 


heaven comes not by observation, lu a more literal 
sense than those words conveyed when spoken, con- 
tains a hint of the process of all great changes in the 
social, moral, and Intellectual life of the world. In- 
deed, it could not be otherwise, as we have seen, as 
the human mind ls constituted. It would not be 
well if it could, anless the nature of mankind under- 
went aleo s change In the transition. An unduly 
considered, untimely, and precipitate transition {s 
always attended with reaction and correspondent 
caJamity. 

Mr. Neville refers to u class of liberals that we have 
recognized ln the preceding analysis, They are those 
who are incapable of perceiving in Christianity, In Ite 
history and teachings, anything save that which is 
false and irrational. And if it were to be judged 
wholly by its dogmas and the effects which may be’ 
deduced from them, such as those we took occasion to 
instance in the last number of THE Inpex, there 
would be little to abate In such a view of it. But it 
must be remembered even when we have preferred 
our blackest charges agalust the Church,—and they are 
black enough,—that there has always been in ita worst 
estate some good associated with lt; that its teachings 
have often been better than ita practice, and ite prac- 
tice, to some extent at least, than ita teaching. Nay, 
that nothing can permanently endure in this world 
which does not contain within it elements of good as 
well as evil, of truth as well as falsehood, 

The freethinking class to which we have just 
alluded constitutes what may be pronounced the Vol- 
talrlan type. But the circumstances which called 
forth the stinging invective and bitter denunciations 
of Voltaire and his school were very different from 
what they are at present. The prevailing morality 
and intelligence, or perhaps we might better any civil- 
ization, was much lower than now, as in the order of 
human progress It was but natural they should be; 
and the Church shared, as a consequence, in the gen- 
eral condition. Strong as the cass may be against 
the Charch to-day, It can hardly be spoken of in jus- 
tics now as it could be then, It has changed with 
the progress of enlightenment, It has been lifted up 
with the upheaval of society, Christianity in ita es- 
sential nature of creed and dogma has subsided, and 
rationallam bas come in to take its place. But the 
Church is not sufficiently logical to perceive this, even 
if it would ; and that portion of It which ia aware of the 
substitation lacks the heroism and sincerity to ac- 
knowledge the fact aa it exists, Self interest, party 
spirit, or fear of consequences leads such persons to 
avert thelr eyes from the real condition of things. 

The view that religion was the invention of priests 
for the purpose of exercising authority over the vul- 
gar and credulous, though the common one of the 
time of Voltaire, is pretty well abandoned by wall- 
informed and intelllgent rationallats of our time, It 
ie being percelved that religion, like institutions, gov- 
ernment, social forms and customs, art and liters- 
tore, which are a growth, changes with the changing 
life of mankind, and la at any period as perfect as the 
condition of human life in which it exists and of 
which it le a part permits it to be. However 
benighted, superstitious, oppressive, croel, religion 
may haye been at any time, we may be assured that 
with all its enormities It was still sincerely believed 
dy the majority even of its teachers. Fraud and de- 
ception no doubt have very largely blended with re- 
ligion In every age; yet they have not been practised 
as ouch, but justified, as war and persecution and 
other evils have been, as indispensable to the promo- 
tion of the Interests of religion and the glory of God, 
before which no enffering or temporary evil was 
worthy of the smallest conalderation. 

Buckle, in his History of Civilization, declares that 
those who inflicted the pains of the Ingnisition were 
among the sincerest men of their time. We should 
agree with Mr. Neville in his view of the early Chris- 
tlans In this respect. Think of them as we msy,—as 
ignorant, rude, fanatic,—there can be little doubt that 
they were sincere. They were not, at least In any 
just use of the word, impostors. The indiecriminate 
mode of thought and speech to which Mr. Neville 
refers ls natural to the early atage of the rationalistic 
movement, and je likely for a time to be the prevail- 
ing type of Its dissent, 

It requires time for such a movement to develop 
into breadth, Insight, philosophy, And those who 
represent such an aspiration, and strive toward its 
higher realization, are likely to be charged among 
thelr fellows with falntheartedness or golng over to 
the enemy, But Wisdom, at lust, Is justified of her 
children. Let ue remember that nothing is more dif- 
ficult than justice, no pursuit than truth, and that 
fidelity to them le above all else. Let our fation- 
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allem be as uncompromising and extreme as reason 
can render it; but let it also be as catholic and just 
aa the utmost exactions of truth require. In regard 
to the training of children, we think we should disa- 
gree with Mr. Neville, if we correctly apprehend him. 
Of course, It children are to be trained under the In- 
fluence of liberal bigots, that would alter the case. 
But we do not believe this need to follow. Indeed, 
we belleve one of the most effectual means of eradl- 
eating such a vice would be to form rationallatic 
Sunday-schools. We have seen it tried, and have 
faith in It. 


A 

“NATURAL RELIGION: A Book of General Exer- 
elses for Sunday-schools.”’—We hail with hearty satis- 
faction alittle work bearing the above title, by Mr. 
Frederic A. Hinckley, resident minister of the Free 
Religious Society of Providence, R. I., which came to 
our hands, fresh from the printer, a few days since, 
It is an exceedingly judicious and tasteful compila- 
tion of gems of thought and sentiment, in prose and 
verse, from the great thinkers and teachers of the 
ages. It opens with a brief introductory note of ex- 
planation and hints in respect to ite nse. This is fol- 
lowed by à “‘snggestive order of exercises for the 
conduct of Sunday-schools.”” Then comes appro- 
priate classifications of passages under the head- 
ings of aspirations, readings, conscience, freedom, 
justice, wisdom, love, daty, and numerous virtues 
and graces of character, A portion of the book is 
allotted to the seasons, and another to what are 
called “memorials,” which consist of brief chapters of 
choice sentences, arranged under the respective titles 
of Zoroaster, Buddha, Confacius, Jesus, and other 
great sages of antiquity. To these are added similar 
arrangements from such modern sources as the Pil- 
grims, Benjamin Franklin, Emerson, Parker, Sum- 
ner, Lucretia Mott, etc., closing with one entitled 
„The Good Life.“ There has long been felt in con- 
nection with liberal Sunday-echools, where they have 
been established, the need of what this little venture 
will go far to supply. In looking over ita pages one 
cannot but be impressed with the richness and beauty 
of the gleanings presented from what are regarded 
uninspired sources, and the eminent adaptation of 


_ their instructive and quickening suggestivenesa for 
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the purpose they are intended to serve. They show 
that there is sufficient in sach unhackneyed utter- 
ances and.precepts as these, if illustrated In even a 
limited degree in conduct and character, to make one 
wiso unto salvation, without resort to the schemes 
and doctrines designed to this end. We welcome 
this little manual of Mr. Hinckley as a good begin- 
ning upon which to build toward even more complete 
accomplishment than he has as yet attained in this 
particular, and a happy augury in the line of con- 
structive rationalism. 


AN INTERESTING and comprehensive article upon 
Brazil, In the Nation of July 26, showa that the 
edacational Institutions of that country have their 
experiences of insubordination and discord no less 
than our own. The director of the Polytechnic 
School of Rio being in Earope last spring, Dr. Galvaa, 
the oldest member of the faculty, according to a pro- 
vision of its charter for such cases was elevated to 
the position. The Minister of Instruction then called 
upon him to put Into effect some of the reforme that 
had recently been promulgated. Among these was 
the abolition of the oath of fidelity to the Roman 
Catholic religion hitherto imposed upon students of 
the Institationsof ‘superior education” as a prerequl- 
sitə to their diplomas, Dr. Galvas and others of the 
professors of the Polytechnic School did not sympa- 
thize with this advanced step. The Minister of In- 
struction thereupon sppolnted = director from an- 
other institation. But the faculty of the Polytechnic 
School did not like this any better, and refused to 
acknowledge the appointment. The Minlster of In- 
stroction was now arraigned in the Senate, and the 
students, though inclined to the liberal reforms, 
joined the professors and went in a body to the Sen- 
ate Chamber, where thes lustily cheered the attack. 
The exciting complication of affairs was at length 
brought to s close by the diamiasal of the minister 
and the suspension of the whole school for thirty 
days. Added to all this, it la said that Brazil is Ina 
wretched condition. “The recent travels of Dom 
Pedro, and Its respectable show In the Philadelphia 
Exhibition, have produced a wrong impreagion of 
the country. Its currency ls depreciated about thirty 
per cent., and the deficit of twenty-two milllona of 
dollars ia announced forthe current fiscal year, Pub- 
Jic education is very backward. For the ten milliona 
of Inhabitants, there are hardly five thousand schools. 
Parliamentary government is almost a mockery. Re- 


form after reform ie decreed, but the mass of the 
people never understand the changes, which of course 
are never put to a practical teat, The statesmen are 
impractical when patriotic; but they are seldom patri- 
otic, being more engaged lu procuring places for 
themeelves, their brothers, uncles, and nephews, than 
with the public good. II to all that we add the very 
low condition, both moral and mental, of the Catho- 
le clergy, mostly made up of ignorant and debased 
Portuguese and Italian priests, we shall have given a 
true sketch of the present state of Brazil.“ 


THE FREEVILLE Liberal Lyceum Association, of 
Freeville, N. T., dedicated, Sunday Ang. 10, a com- 
modions and attractive hall for its purposes. The 
hall was built, we understand, by stockholders at 
$5 a share, and Is nearly paid for, The exercises re- 
ferred to drew an audience of about five hundred 
persons. Addresses were delivered by Prof. J. R. 
Buchanan of New York, Professors Anthony and 
J. E. Oliver of Cornell University, and others. This 
apirit of organization is the great need of liberalism 
at present. We rejoice in all such signs of kindling 
enthusiasm, But there is one thing of which we 
would remind our friends, in all modesty, as the re- 
sult of conelderable experience in such efforts,— 
but at the same time without the Jeast desire te 
dampen the ardor of our friends in this instance: 
that it requires, for various reasons, much more wis- 
dom to conduct successfully a liberal society than a 
church, In the one case, there is a certain aur- 
render of {odividualities to a general alm. In the 
liberal organization, it is just the reverse. Never- 
theless, we do not believe the plan impracticable ss 
some suppose; for there is evidence sufficient to prove 
it otherwise. But the liberal societies which have 
thrived the beat have had shrewd, sagacious, prac- 
tical men at the head of them, and their course 
has been correspondingly wise from the beginning. 
Much depends upon the initiation of euch move- 
ments,—the start-off they get, — and much upon 
whether they are conducted in accordance with a 
broad or narrow policy. We do not offer these 
hints because we have any reason to believe that 
the Freeville society is in particular need of them 
from us or any one, but simply for general appilcs- 
uon. 


PRACTICAL INDIVIDUALISM vs. SENTI- 
MENTAL SOCIALISM. 

One might as well attempt to suspend the law of 
gravitation as to try to escape from his “environ- 
ment,” since the latter fs but the sum of all the 
possibilities affecting his life. Even were we to ad- 
mit the soelalletle or communistic theory of human 
organization to be a manifest improvement upon that 
which the experience of all the ages has forced upon 
humanity, and which may be designated as the re- 
sult of natural selection under the law of the sur- 
vival of the fittest, yet the present or future adop- 
tion of socialism or communism would in no wise 
change the environment of mankind: It would sim- 
ply show that men had better adapted themselves 
to that environment! 

William Penn, than whom it may be doubted If 
any wiser or more practical leader has been discov- 
ered in recent times, declares in the preface to the 
form of government he prepared for his pet Prov- 
ince of Pennsylvania,” that ‘Governments, like 
clocks, go from the motion that men give them; and 
as governments are made and moved by men, so by 
them are they ruined too. Wherefore governments 
rather depend upon men than men upon govern- 
ments. Let men be good, and the government can- 
not be bad; If it be lll, they will cure It. But if men 
be bad, let the government be never so good, they 
will endeavor to warp and spoll It to their turn.“ 

As we are taught that “If one takes care of the 
pennies, the pounds will take care of themselves,“ 
so one might say, ‘Educate individuals to do thelr 
whole duty, and society will take care of Itself"; and 
if every father of a family would but exert himself 
to set a proper example for his children, and thus 
make good citizens of them, public matters would 
not require the preparation of subtle systems of po- 
litical philosophy, nor recelve the exaggerated atten- 
tion now bestowed upon them by the bresad-winners, 
whose time might easily be better employed! For 
it Is one of the widely prevalent fallacies peculiar to 
this nineteenth century, that no matter how poor a 
producer, bow ignorant an Individual, how bigoted, 
prejadiced, blinded, and narrow-minded a man may 
be, ha is yet well enough qualified to assist In regu- 
lating ‘‘national’’ affairs on terms of perfect equality 
with bis betters; that is to say, although it is well 
understood that he cannot possibly be trusted to take 


the best care of himself, that he ls nevertheless com- 
petent to dictate his nelghbor’s form of life! What 
else does the theory of universal suffrage imply ? 

On the other hand (and just here is the supreme 
folly and weakness of all the artificial schemes ad- 
vanced by socialists or communists), no howsoever 
carefully elaborated plan for the codrdination of hu- 
man units can ever succeed if those units do not pos- 
sess ln themselves the Integrity, morality, patience, 
and industrions habits essential to the perpetuation 
of any possible form of civilized soclaty; but having 
these qualities, the result la assured beforehand, no 
matter what may be the form of government se- 
lected. Communism could not save Sparta from de- 
cay, nor secure to the early Christians that ‘‘peace 
on earth, good-will to men, their founder labored 
for. Gibbon thinks the world was more profoundly 
prosperous and peaceful under the autocratic rule of 
the Antonines than at any period before or since, 
The end of nihillam in Russia is expressly de- 
clared to be the overturning of everything that is, 
The Church, the State, and the family must all suç- 
camb that It may succeed. American ‘‘Iiberty” has 
resulted In the “‘coercion” of six out of thirteen of 
the “‘sovereign States“ originally forming the com- 
pact of voluntary unlon“ ! Human nature remaina 
very much the same, whether hedged in bya mili- 
tary despotism or left to ran riot in so-called re- 
publican” latitudinarianiam. No one expects to up- 
rear a huge and magnificent dome, and fresco its 
Interior, before having, at vast expense of time and 
labor, prepared a good, substantial substructures 
based upon the enduring necessity of a solid foun- 
dation. Yot it ls precisely this immediate and impos- 
sible achievement that sincere socialists are striving 
for; In other words, the visionary Utoplas of Fourier 
and his school are merely another form of insisting 
upon ‘putting the cart before the horse,“ expecting 
to pluck figs from thorn-trees, or to make silk purses 
out of pigs’ ears. 

The good tree will bear good fruit; and a govern- 
ment can be, at ita beet, nothing more than an e- 
pression of the sort of material from which it is com- 
posed! The republic of Plato, no more then the 
socialistic scheme of Fourier, can exist, so long as 
men continue what they are and have been. The 
utmost It le possible to accomplish Is to afford te 
the moral, law-abiding, and industrious members 
of society an opportunity to combine for the par- 
pose of mutual assistance and protection against 
the immoral, idle, and law-contemning classes. It 
ia only when the more Intelligent and worthy la- 
habitants of a country become indifferent to the 
conduct of government, and, absorbed In their 
own selfish concerns, permit politics“ to become 
the moat Ignoble and degraded of all the “pro- 
fesslons, that the lower strata of society sug- 
ceeds in elevating to the surface men like Boss 
Tweed. The contemptuous neglect manifested so 
frequently by respectable and wealthy Individuals 
thronghout the United States, regarding public af- 
fairs, resulta In leaving these matters In the hands 
of mere ambitious and unscrupalons adventurers, 
whose controlling motive, belng thelr own aggran- 
dizement rather than the common weal, continually 
produces results which succeeding generations have 
to deplore. All human creations contain the germ 
of their own dissolution within themselves, nor are 
“constitutions” and forms of government” outaide 
of thie universal law. Everything that has a begin- 
ning must have an end; and the one constant rule is 
change, either for the better or the worse. Birth, 
growth, maturity, decay, and dissolation are as trus 
of Institutions as of individuals; and these respective 
phases succeed one another aa regularly and inevi- 
tably as the night the day. Bat, just as a wise and 
prudent man, by the adoption of a certain mode of 
Ute, regimen of diet, and course of habits, may hope 
to lengthen out his days, so may that combination of 
human beings denominated a nation, by joint and 
mutual efforts, sacrifices, and loyalty, succeed in de- 
veloping from vigorous youth into majestic matur- 
ity, and prolonging its duration of exlstence into a 
healthy old age. To do this, however, requires, flrat 
of all, the will and determination; and next, effec- 
tive organization and devoted patriotism. ‘ʻA house 
divided agalust iteelf cannot stand.“ If there be 
not alncere codperation within, there can be no 
hearty resistance offered to foes from, without. If 
the North will not consent to live on terms of perfect 
equality with the South, but ineists upon aseerting 
a superiority not contemplated in the original Ar- 
ticles of Confederation,” and, in llen of picking the 
motes ont of its own eyes, continually inveighs 
against the beams that Impede the vision of Its sle- 


ter States, the ume will one day come when a new 
declaration of Independence will be framed and a 
Successful “secession” inaugurated! It is so much 
easier to stand at the street: corner and thank God 
that we are not as our erring Southern brethren, 
democrats and sinners, than it la to reform ourselves! 
Instil into the minds of the youth of America the 
sophistical socialistic polson that they themselves are 
not responsible for their fate in life, but the form of 
government under which they live, and the seade of 
desolating anarchy and revolution will bear bitter 
fruit; but educate the children throughout all the 
United States to become good men and honorable, 
patriotic citizens, and there ls no danger, whatever 
may be the form of the institutions of our country. 
In the womb of time there are donbtleas new and 
beautifol births In store for this world of ours, but 
not to be brought forth except in due season, and 
after severe travail, The generations of the myste- 
rious Future can safely be left to decide between, or 
harmonize if possible, the aristocratic leadership of 
the Intellectual few and the democratic striving of 
the Impulsive multitude; between scientific organ- 
ization and strictly specialized vocations, or the 
immense energy developed by Intensest competition 
among all classes. But for the present peace and 
welfare of living men, It ought to be more generally 
seen and appreciated, that, so long as three hundred 
millions of patient and ludustrious Chinamen are 
willing to work sixteen hours a day for the lowest 
market rate of wages, and to adapt their living ex- 
pènses to thelr infinitesimal incomes, the efforts of 
white laborers to increase wages or shorten hours of 
labor are inevitably doomed to failure; and all the 
energy expended in this direction is so much dead 
lose to the capital fund of the working-classes; just 
as the humanltarlans“ of the Northern States ought 
to realize that every attempt to transplant the negro 
to Kansas, the West Indies, or Liberia can only 
tend to his injury, by confirming him In the already 
nearly fatal delusion that he la exempt, by virtue of 
past sufferings, from that universal labor which le 
the price mankind pays for its progresa In elvillza- 


tion and refinement. 
ALBEET WARREN KELSEY. 


PERSONAL ITEMS, 


Rev. W. J. Porrer is ona brief visit to far-down 
N reaching es far as, if nut farther thao, St. John, 


F. A. HincgE ey, of Providence, and Lucy Stone 
uius a womun-suffrage meeting at South Boston 
a week. 


Mn. EDWARD KINd, the Parlas correspondent of 
the Boston Journal, has been decorated by the French 
government. 


SIR ROWLAND HILL, the noted English reformer, 
and author of the penny postal-system, died in Lon- 
don yesterday. 

IT 18 PEOPOBED to appoint Prof. S. B. Brittain 
“editor-at-large,”’ to argue the case of Spiritualism in 
the secular press, and answer attacks upon it. 


JEAN INGELOow's new novel, Mies Sarah De Be- 
renger, now in process of publication in the Living 
Age, will be publlahed in book form toward the end 
of the year. 

Prorzessoz TYNDALL, who has a house near Zer- 
Matt, says that this has been the moet dreary summer 
he ever experienced in Switzerland. It has snowed 
hard at intervals all summer. 

A NEW PROPHETESS, with twelve apostles, has 
arisen in Russia, She preaches austerity of life, the 
svyoldance of wins, meat, and marriage, and nothing 

A but tea for liquid refreshment. 


Mas, Mary Howitt, the authoress, and widow of 
the late Wm. Howitt, of England, In consideration of 
her literary services is to recelye an annual pension 
of £100 from the English government. 

Rey. Hexgy Warp BETCRHER lately declared in a 
lecture that he considers billlards “ the game of 
games,” under proper restrictions. He has twe 
tables: one at his house in Peekskill, and one at his 
home in Brooklyn. 7 


DR. OLIVER WENDELL HoL AES was seventy laat 
Friday, The event was celebrated privately at his 
summer residence, by his family and immediate 
friends, [ta more formal observance may take place 
later in the season. 


B. F. UNDERWOOD contemplates a public oral de- 
bate on the Origin and Authority of the Bible, at 
Little Rock, Ark., with Prof, Leo Baier, of St. John's 
College of that city. It will occur early in the fall, 
and will last siz evenings. 


Tuomas CARLYLE has been seriously {ll,—s0 seri- 
ously that bis physician was, even at last accounts, 
visiting him dally, although, as the weather waa Im- 
proving. thefe were expectations of his recovery. 

arlyle is now eighty-four years old. 

Mr. E. C. STEDMAN, now In London, bas been 
dining at Greenwich, visiting at Holland House, con- 
sorting with Mr. Browning, and occupying his lelsure 
moments with literary work. He lo much improved 
in health. He is getting ready a new edition of his 
worka, to be brought out in London this fall. 


Mr. M. J. G. Buocs, the well-known Jewish 


Mr. Jadah Touro refused to admit Chrietlans to 
Newport, R., when he owned the greater part of 
that town. | 

Mn. Henry M. Burt, the enterprising editor of 
Among the Clouds, publiehed on the summit of 
Mount Washington, is the son-in-law of Seth Hunt, 
a leading member of the Free Congregational Society 
of Florence, a personal friend of Garrison when he 
was living, and a quiet and steadfast worker In every 
worthy reform of the last forty years which his pure 
character and fine sympathies could adorn or serve. 


Waew LONGFELLOW visited Queen Victoria at 
Windsor Castle, the servants crowded on the stalr- 
ways and In the lobbies to get a vlew of him, On 
the Queen asking them, next day, why thie compli- 
ment was pald to the poet, she was told that they 
used to listen to Prince Albert reading Evangellne“ to 
his children, and, knowing the lines nearly by heart, 
they longed to sees the man who wrote them. The 
Queen is fond of telling this story. 


Bisgor CoLenso, who la now sixty-five years old, 
is described as a handsome, stately old man. He has 
a massive head, crowned with abundant sil locks ; 
a mobile mouth, with strongly-marked lines of inces- 
sant study and much care about it; deep-set eyes, 
pathetic almost In their kindly and earnest expres- 
sion; a stature far beyond the average; and a pres- 
ence at once dignified and simple. Hle home at 
Pletermaritzburg, Natal, South Africa, is a long, low, 
cosy house, planted amid the most beaatifal scenery. 

IMMANUEL HERMANN FICHTE, son of the more 
celebrated Johann Gottlieb Fichte, has jast died at 
elghty-two years of age, The first of the name was 
the Immediate successor of Kant, and the completer 
of the critical system, Kant attempted a complete 
science of knowledge; Fichte completed it. Fichte 
the younger published many philosophical works, 
following mainly the theorles of bis father. He filled 

essorshipa at various times at Saarbrück, Dussel- 

orf, and Bonn, and elnce 1842 was professor of phl- 

losophy at the University of Tubingen. He is claimed 
aa a Splrituallst. 


Communications. 


LIBERAL BIGOTRY. 


Do not many liberals have as narrow conceptions 
of Christianity as the most bigoted Christians have of 
Itbefaliem? A considerable portion of Hberals never 
tire of representing Christianity as “a system of lies 
gotten up by designing priests.” (All Christian minis- 
ters are “priests” In the vocabulary of this advanced 
school of reformers.) This seem, to me to be a very 
iillberal view of an However much error 
and superstition there may be ju the Christian sys- 
tem, it was certainly not “gotten up“ and deslgned““ 
by afew cunning hypocrites to enslave mankind.” 
The Srst teachers of Christianity were evidently 
honest zealots. They believed that they were the 
ministers of God In the work of regenerating the 
world; and with all their extravagance of faith, their 
zeal und moral heroism in proclaiming the gospel of 
Christ constitute one of the grandest chapters in the 
history ot man. He who sees only fraud and priest- 
craftin the new Testament is blinded by the most 
hopeless bigotry that ever benighted the human 
mind. The New Testament writers may have been 
the dupes of the grossest superstition, but they were 
not wilful liars and artful priests. The simple, ear- 
nest, self-sacrificing spirit that animates the early 
Christian literature ls not akin to that priestly 
ning about which some advanced thinkers have 80 
much to say. We ought to do justice to Christianity 
as It is and as we find It in its history, and not suffer 
our destructive zeal to blind our eyes to every merit 
the subject may possess. One’s opposition to the 
claims of Christianity may, if not tempered by sound 
judgment and a strong sense of fairness, lead him 
Into the most obstinate bigotry. This assumption 
that the Christian religion had its origin in the 
sche brains of a few wily priests, and that It is 
still propagated in the sole interests of the clergy, ls 
altogether nan worthy the Intelligence and liberality of 
this generation. 

Those are not the trae champions of liberal thought 
who assail witbout discrimination the religious faith 
of the past. That faith, N abounding in gro- 
tesque errors both historic and philosophic perhaps, 
has In it much that ia good, much that the world can- 
not afford to throwaway, To blind the young to the 
beauties and excellences that have come down to na 
through the Christian religlon, ja one of the worst 
things that those who speak or write ln the name of 
liberalism can do, Persons taught in the susceptible 
yeara of gouti; before they are capable of making any 
critical discriminations, that Chriatianity la a con- 
temptible system of lies framed by selfish hypocritl- 
cal priesta, and that but for the Chriatlan Church the 
world to-day would have been a utopia of perfection, 
are apt to grow up Into bigota as obdarate and nar- 
row aa ever were nurtured in the school of Ortho- 
doxy. I think it fortunate, in this stage of liberal- 
lam, that the children of freethinkers cannot be edu- 
cated entirely outalde of Christian Influences. ard 
of them, if so brought up in the nurture and ad- 
monition” of radical liberalism, would, I fear, suffer 
In mind and heart from that narrow, canting antipa- 
thy to priests and churches which now boaste of being 
the advance of fresthought. In daily contact with 
Christian people, the children of the bitterest church- 
haters cannot fall to ses that persone may believe the 
Bible and jet have some sense as well as goodness, 


$ 


. 
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Iam decidedly 3 to exclusive Uberal educa- 
tion for children, should very much dislike a lib- 
eral colony as a home, if I had children toralse. I 
should much prefer risking the poison of the priests 
and their dupes n letting my children go to Chris- 
tian Sunday-schools and churches occasionally, rather 
than confine them to a rigid liberal dietary. should 
rather have children of mine read all the atories of 
the Old Testament, and even memorize the Orthodox 
catechism, than have them believe that the Bible was 
written by “designing priesta,” or that the account of 
ths conception of Jesus is an “‘obecene fable.“ I 
believe It was Paine who called the story of the 
“miraculous conception” “obscene.” If he still 

lives, and there is any auch thing ss progress In the 
life beyond this, I feel sure that he has changed his 
definition of obscenity so that he would not now 
apply the word to the New Testament history of the 
birth of Christ. To teach a child that there is any- 
thing impure in this story, la to poison the innocent 

young mind with a vicious ides chat will not have 
to search the Bible for obscenity. Iam not defend- 
ing the unreasonable side of thls Christian tradition. 
I do not say that this story, philosophically consid- 
ered, ia not extremely abaurd. But I do say that it 
is not obscene In word or spirit. It is as pure, as free 

from anything like human sensuality, as the most re- 
fined fancy of earth can be. It ia not to be compared 

with the amorous stories In which the gode of Remm 

tian, Roman, and Grecian mythology figure. I 

had a child, I should prefer that It hear an Orthodox 

sermon every Sunday and visit the children of a 

Methodist class-leader once a month, rather than 

have it ashamed to read aloud in company any so- 
countof the birth of Christ given in the New Testa- 

ment. If there la one objection to the Christlan 
creed that is baseless, morbid, and contemptible, 

and beneath the dignity of every high-minded lib- 

eral in thie age, It is this stale insinaation that the 

story of Christ’s birth ls obscene.“ 

I have much more to say on the subject of liberal 
bigotry, but must not speak my whole mind at once, 
or my own liberalism might be nadig, 

CLAY NEVILLE., ` 


HISTORICA LEISM., 


II. 

The proper mode of investigating history as = 
whole, then, is to begin with things that are known, 
and to strive to ascertain those that are not known. 
Of course, this refers chiefly to history as a whole, or 
to ancient history, About periode of which Liere 
is a good stock of evidence throughout, it cannot 
make so much difference where we begin. And the 
method is for inveatigating, not for narrating; at- 
though it might give a curious and instructive inter- 
eet to a narrative to throw it Into the ing or- 
der, and trace effects to causes. This would be a 
practical philosophy of history. 

Having laid down this rule to begin with, it nat- 
urally comes next to ees what are the materials fer 
investigating history, and what are the rules for us 
ing those materials, Instead of quoting details, It 
will be shortest to say that the following set of rules 
te baved on Rawlinson, Seeley, and Lewis, all ab 
ready referred to; and it Is belleved to be more or 
less of an Improvement upon their rales. And itis 
not offered as a perfect code, bat as one that will 
probably be found a convenient standard as far as it 
goes, and until a better one Is offered. 


Rules for Inves:igatiag History. 

1. The general direction for investigating history 16 
from later times toward earlier; from what la known 
towards what is unknown. Up to some point In this 
research, we commonly find ourselves possessed of 
historical narratives of the subject. 

2. Narrators must have seen what they report, in 
order to be of the first order of credibility, Hearsay 
testimony is no better ln the court of history than io 
a court of justice,—it might perhaps be said, than in 
any other court of justice. But whatever subsequent 
channel It passes through, “a narrative,“ says Sir 
G. C. Lewis, “in order to be historical, must pro- 
ceed ultimately from actual witnesses; from persons 
who had personal cognizance of the facts.” 

3. An inferior or second grade of historical erl- 
dence Is that whose narrator, Instead of being him- 
self a witness of what he telle, receives the account 
from such witnesses, > 

4. Still less valuable is evidence which comes to 
the narrator ln the form of unwritten oral tradition, 
Such tradition cannot usually be much depended on 
for more than about a hundred years, nor can it be st 
all depended upon implicitly. It must always be con- 
sidered and tested as severely as ible, Only in 
exceptional cases can It be shown that such tradition 
hàs preserved historical facts as long as one hundred 
and eighty years with any accuracy of detail. Com- 
memoratlve festivala, observances, or institutions add 
but little to the welght of the tradition they accom- 
pauy, as they are often plainly based on fables. The 
consent of tradition in separate branches of one race, 
which Mr. Rawlinson ke weighty, more espe- 
clally in the case of hostile branches, does not add 
to authenticity as he saya it does, but only proves 
common origin. 

5. Beyond the point to which historical narrators 
carry us, we mast depend upon the method of com- 
parative investigation, using sources which, however, 
are hardly less aseful during the period of histories, 
as & means of judging, correcting, and supplement- 
ing them, The principal eubject-mattera for this 
comparison aré:— 

a. The later history itself, from which instructive 
Teasonings can often be carried back as to prebistoric 
probabilities. 

— The history of other nations, with thelr synchro- 
nisms. 

c. Archeology, including the introduction of writ- 
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ing, the relation of tbe national alphabet to thosa 
around, inscriptions and monuments of all kinds, 
engraved gema, sculptures, and other antiquities, 
bulldings, and tombs; In short, all the domestig, me- 
chanic, and fine arts. 

d. Comparative history of languages, 

e. Comparative history of law, Including all cus- 
toms and usages. 

J. Comparative history of religions. 

g- Comparative anthropology, 

R. The physical geography and topography, 
the geology of the region of the earth which la 

rn 


ca ; 

This is not a very | enumeration, but to ade- 
quately apply ita stipulations in full to any ancient 
nation of Importance would require more knowledge 
than any one man has that | know anything of. 
Fortunately, a good deal lees than thie will allow of 
the profitable use of these rules, 

e matter might be summed up on a different 
principle, thus:— 

Historical evidence le elther conscious or uncon- 
scious, The former ie the testimony of sye-witnesses, 
and no other, more or leas directly transmitted. The 
latter arises from a comparison of various sorts of 
Indirect and unintentional records. It accompanies 
the conscious kind of evidence, and serves as 3 
standard for it, and then goes on beyond lt into un- 
narrated antiquity. 

Good samples of the application of most of these 
roles to the history of e are the- two books 
quoted of Lewis and Seeley. F. B. P. 


and 
con- 


éZ— ee 
PERSECUTION OF THE JEWS. 


The following account, clipped from the New York 
Times, of the conviction of a Jew for selling goods 
on Sunday, proves that the despieable spirit of porse- 
cation still lingers in Christian communities :— 

“Justica C. W. Cochrane, before whom Adolph D. 
Pollack, the White Plains Jew, was prosecuted for 
having sold on Sunday contrary to law, rendered 
his decision yesterday morning. He found Pollack 
guilty, but, it being his first offence, sentence was sus- 
pended, and he was warned not to open his store 
again on Sunday.“ 

The act under which Mr. Pollack’s conviction was 
secured dates back nearly forty years, and has long 
deen a dead letter upon our statate-book, as far as 
our large cities are concerned. But, as liberals well 
know, the intensity of religious hatred and bigotry 
Increases as the sixe of communities decreases, so 
that it would be quite safe to assert that, In a com- 
munity of one hundred Christians and fifty Jews, 
the latter would be constrained to eat pork or die. 

This statute, entitled “Of the observance of Sun- 
day,” is quite a curiosity in its way. It provides 
“that there shall be no shooting, hunting, fishing, 
sporting, playing, horee-racing, gaming, frequenting 
of tippllug-houses, or any unlawful exercises or pas- 
times on the first day of the week called Sunday.“ 
But it doesn’t reach the wicked boy“ who so de- 
lights to break the Sabbath, for it provides that the 

ender must be “fourteen years of age.” 

It farther provides that “mests, milk, and fish may 
be sold at any time before 9 A. M'“; bat frulte and 
herbs,” by 2 strange process of reasoning in the 
mind of the legislator, may not be exposed to sale“; 
in other words, yon must eat your meat without 
“garden sass. It may be, however, that the legle- 
Jator excluded frulta and herbs” on account of 
thelr earthy origin, the ground having deen spe- 
clally cursed for Adam's sake. 

It is a small matter, this Pollack persecution; bot 
what an Infinite disgust It occasions lu the minds of 
thinking men! INGERSOLL Locewoop. 


ä—öàSLmdrNd—ẽꝑ—̈—ũ—U— — 
NOT YET SATISFIED. 


_ TIPPECANOE Crrr, July 20, 1879. 

Iam after truth. I don’t profess to be a matari- 
alist or immateriatst. Ina former article I stated I 
was conscious of impressions that had been made 
on me before J was three years of age, and that all 
of the me or J then ozining as matter had since been 
many times removed, yet I am conscious the me on 
which the Impression was then made still remains, 
and le present now. Is the remaining me, that on 
which the impression was made matter? If not, 
then the me on which the impression was wade 
was not matter. Mr. Hill saya, “ 
moan flesh remain a long time.“ This is true; “and 
he can see no reason why Impressions made on the 
mind may not be retained by the mind in a some- 
what similar way.“ Neither can I; and now, Mr. 
Hill, as the mind has survived many separations 
from the body—matter—during the last seventy-four 
years, can you ges any resson why it should not sur- 
vive a last total and final separation? Don't you 
atil! leave the question oper; “Is mind matter f or 
rather you appear to decide that mind is not matter, 
When I talk of matter, I mean something that le 
ductile, malleable, or that has weight, color, or form, 
or some property ascribed to matter that I can 
mize by my senses. When I talk of Immateriality, I 
do not mean nothing,—nothing, ls beyond my com- 
prehension, and, as a ‘raw material to make some- 
thing of, a decided fallure“; but I mean some- 
thing of which it cannot be affirmed it has any of 
the properties of matter except It bas existence, and 
of course properties pecullar to itself, but such as 
mnatter has not got. More light! E. L. CRANE, 


PROFES808B OF JURISPRUDENCE: “Why did I not 
eee you yesterday at your atudles, Mr. Strohl?” 
Student: “I was not well, Professor.“ Professor: 
„That le not well, beeause I saw you at. the theatre 
In the evening. Do not lie, Mr. Strohl, You will 
Have time enough for that when you become a prac- 
tising advocate.“ Turner Zeitung. 


Scars made on hu-. 
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MILWAUKEE LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


MEMORIAL OCONOERNING RELIGIOUS EXEROIBES IN STATE 
NORMAL BOHOOLS, BTC. 


To THE HONORABLE THE BOARD OF REGENTS OF 
THe STATE NORMAL Sosoois oF WISCONSIN: 


Gentlemen,—The undersigned begs leave most re- 
spectfully to represent to your honorable body that he 
ls informed, upon what he deems good authority, that 
in the schools under your control practices prevall 
that are a grave violation of our State and National 
Constitutions. It is therefore my duty, as a citizen, 
to call your attention to the subject, in order that if 
such unlawful practices exist in sald schools, they 
may be atop) The following complaints and 
charges are specified, viz. :— 

1. That in the State Normal Schools and Teach- 
era’ Institutes religious exerciese are held and con- 
ducted publicly by presidents and professore who are 
appointed and paid by the State, and that attendance 
upon such exercisea by studente and teachers Is ex- 
pected, and more or less obligatory. 

2. That booke for religious devotion are bought 
and paid for by the State, which students in said 
schools are requested and expected to use ln social 
religious wors Ip. 

8. That complaints and remonstrances of studenta, 
parents, and others whose rights of coneclence, sense 
of justice and propriety are violated by thess practices 
are not duly regarded. 

4. That stadenta submit to these violations of thelr 
rights aud feellngs Without open complaint or oppo- 
sition be¢ause they fear that, were they to object or 
refuse compliance, thelr standing and prospects would 
be injured. 

5. That Bibles, Testaments, and other religious 
booke, grataltously furnished by Bible societies and 
kindred organizawlons, are distributed in these ineti- 
tutlous by ths Faculty, for use of students in coanec- 
tlon with the religious exercises held therein. 

6. It has been reported that à competent, efficient, 
and popalar professor was removed from the White- 
water Normal School on account of the freedem of 
hie religious opiotons aud practice. Also, that Im- 
proper treatment of à valuable and highly-esteemed 
professor in the Oshkosh Norma! School, on account 
of bis religious opinions, influenced bis resignation, 

7. That religious partiality, persecution, and os- 
tracism, more or less mild and subtle, prevall In these 
Institutions, or some of them, both as to students and 
teachers whose religions opinions and practices are 
not In accord with those generally maintained, thus 
creating falee and un-American social distinctions, 
and preventing that harmony sud sympathy of feel 
ing, purpose, and affort that should be fostered, espe- 
cially in State educational inetitutlons, 

Such things, whether in State Normal Schools, 
Teachers“ Institutes, Pablic Schools, State Unlver- 
alty, or other State Institutions, are clearly lu viola- 
tion of Sections 18 and 19 of Article I. of the Conati- 
tution of Wisconsin, containing the Declaration of 
Rights, as follows; viz, :— 

EcTION 18.— The right of every man to worship 
Almighty God according to the dictates of his own 
conscience shall never be infringed, nor shall any 
man be compelled to attend, erect, or support any 

lace of wors p or to malntain any ministry, against 

la consent. Nor shall any control of, or Interference 
with, the rights of consclenca be permitted, or any 
preference be given by law to any religious establish- 
ment or mode of worship. Nor shall any money be 
drawn from the treasury for the benefit of religious 
societies or religious or theological seminaries. 

Secrion 19.—No rellgtoue tests shall ever be re- 
quired as s aon for any office of public trust 
under the State, and no person shall be rendered 
Incompetent to give evidence lu any court of law or 
equity in consequence of the subject of religlon, 

The fret amendment to the National Constitution 
provides that: ‘Congress shall make no law respect- 
ing an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of 
speech, or of the press, or the right of the people 

bly to assemble and petition the government 
or redress of grievances.” 

The things set forth in the foregoing complaints 
are 80 clearly In violation of our State and National 
Conatitations that argument on the subject seams 
unnecessary, 

Both the letter and spirit of these lostraments on 
thls subject are unmistakable in their meaning aud 
intent, They make religion under oar government a 
strictly private and personal matter, with which the 
State can in no manner meddle, not even to read auy 
Bible or religious book, offer a prayer; sing any re- 
ligious song, or perform any act of religious worship, 
in the presence of the humblest, most simple and de- 
fencelesa child in our public echools, 

The province of our government with regard to 
religion ia restricted solely and simply to the daty of 
protecting every citizen In the {ree enjoyment of the 
right to whatever opinions he may entertaln on aueh 
subjects, The American State le based upon no re- 
ligioue Iden or principle, but founded upon faith In 
hamanity,—the capacity of human beings for eelf- 
E and upon the natural rights of man. It 

s purely secular in its objects and Institutions. It 
has no right elther to i ge or teach religion; bat 
may support and teach all other useful knowledge. 

Our State Normal Schools, dedicated as they are to 
the education of teachers who are to instruct and 
train citizens for the State, are under the strongest 
and most sacred obligations to practise and inculcate 
high and patriotic regard for the authority of law as 
the ben security for the rights and liberties of the 

e. 

6 more strictly and conscientiously we adhere to 
the fandamental principle of our National and State 
governments as to the total separation of Church and 
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State, the better will it be for the interests of religion 
Iteelf, and the higher will riese our standards of pri- 
vate and public morality. 

Whatever grounds there have been or now exist for 
complaints of the unlawful practices above specified 
are donbtless traceable to excess of religious zeal, to 
inherited notions and customs transmitted to us from 
the past, when Church and State wers united, as was 
the case lu the New England colonies under Puritan 


6. 

I beg lesve herewith to submit to your honorable 
body for examination a pamphlet containing an ad- 
dress entitled What is the Relation of the State to 
Religion?’ by Rev. G. E. Gordon, pastor of the 
Church of the Redeemer, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, de- 
livered in the Assembly Chamber at Madison, Febru- 
ay 1, 1878, 

f consistent with your views, I will ask your per- 
mission to supply the Normal Schools and Teachers’ 
Institutes with copies of the same, without expanse, 
ah a means of giving a clearer understanding of the 
poni of our government ow thie important ques- 

on. 

I take the liberty, also, to haod you a synopsis of 
Mr. Gordon’s address on State Edacstion,”’ with 
which I would, with your sanction, be pleased to sup- 

ly faa State Normal Schoole and Institutes gratu- 
touely. 

Respectfully requesting that your honorable body 
will give to the matters aud things herein contained 
due consideration, I beg leave to aubscribe myself 

Your very obedient 
ROBERT C, SPENCER, 
Pres. Milwaukes Liberal League. 
MILWAUEEE, June 23, 1879. 


FOREIGN. 


ANOTHER OREMATION was performed at Gotha 
on the 14th alt, The body cremated was that of 
a Jewish gentleman of the name of Lilienfeld. 


IsmMAIL PABHA, the late Khedive of Egypt, is 
stated to Intend leaving Naples at the commence- 
ment of next week, and proceeding to Rhodes, where 
he will reside. 


THE TENTH ANNUAL MEETING of the German An- 
thropological Society an its sittings at Strasburg 
Sunday, Aug, 10. Dr. Schliemann was expected to 
take part in the proceedings. 

A GIGANTIC TELESCOPE, sald to be the largest in 
the world, has just been constructed for Sir Henry 
Bessemer by Messrs. Galloway, engineers and iron- 
founders, Knots Mill Ironworks, Manchester. The 
telescope Is estimated to cost £40,000. 


Smor THE Noyni-Novaorop conflagration, Pet- 
Topaulovskl. in West Siberia, hss been entirely 
burned, What there remained of Uartsk has like- 
wise been destroyed. Veliti Yasiki has also suffered 
terribly, though in this case arson Is attributed by 
some toa girl avenging the perfidy of her lover. 


THE BLAVE TRADE In Turkey contiunes from time 
to time to attract the attention of Parliament, It is 
stated that some seventy thousand human beings an- 
nually pase into Involuntary servitude with the con- 
nivance of the Turkish Government. It might have 
been expected, after the varions reforms that have 
been achieved, that this iniquity would have been 
got rid of, But eyil dies hard. Jeddah le the great 

rt at which the Turkish slave trade continues to 

carried on, and Jeddah is, beyond all others, 3 
rt where Turkey will tolerate no interference, 
he attitude of our government on thie subject, as 
on many other questions, has been healtating, vaell- 
lating, and reactionary, There are few less credit- 
able chapters in recent political history than the 
slave circolars of the present administration. Asa 
matter of fact, there was more energy put forth by 
England against alayery and the slave trade while 
yet Castlereagh was in power. The explanations 
giyen about slavery in Orpa were not very asaur- 
ing, and those familiar with Lord Salisbury's equlvo- 
cation would like to have his definition of Involun- 
tary servitude.”—Newcastle Weekly. 

On SUNDAY last the Grosvenor Gallery was opened 
to the public under the auspices of the Sanday So- 
clety, when no fewer than three thousand visitors 
took advantage of the opportunity thus afforded 
them of inupecting the art collection which has been 
on view at the gallery during the present season. 
The society was represented on Sunday by several of 
the officera, who rendered service as honorary stew- 
ards, and many of the pictures on the walls are the 
work of artlets who, zing the necessity, both 
socially and politically, for opening on Sunday the 
museums and art galleries belonging to the nation, 
have not hesitated to identify themselves with the 
movement as members and office-bearers of the San- 
day Society. Among others who have taken this 
position we may mention Sir Frederick Lelghton, 

resident of the Royal Academy; and Mr. Alma 
Tadema, Mr. J. E. Millala, and Mr. G. F. Walle, all 
Royal Academiclans. The success which attended 
the Sunday art exhibitions Initiated by the Sunday 
Society Inst year has encouraged the Committee to 
continue thie practical work, and a temporary loan- 
exhibition is now being srranged for at the East End 
of London. London iner. 


WELSH GENEALOGIES. —Sir Watkins William 
Wynne, tal to a friend about the antiqulty of hla 
family, which he carried up to Noah, was told that he 
was a mere mushroom. Aye!“ ssid he. ‘How so, 
pr dee “Why,” replied the other, “when I wae io 

es, a pedigree of a particular family was shown to 
me. It filled above five large skins of parchment, 
and about the middle of It was e note in the margin: 
‘About thus time the world was created.’ 
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THE INDEX aims— 


To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion: 

To foster a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indt- 
vidual: 

To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, hamanitarianism 
for sectarianism, devotion to untversal ends 
for absorption in selfish echemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig 
ion shall take the place of dogmatism and 
ecolestasticism throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
public activities. 


In addition to ita general objects, the prat- 
tical object to which THE INDEX is special- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTEY, for the pur 
pose of securing the more cdmplete and con- 
sistent secularization of the political and e- 
uceational institutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people. The last 
vestiges of ecclesiastical contro! must be 
wiped ont of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of theseveral States in order to bring them 
into harmony witb the National Constitution. 
To accomplish thia object, the Liberals mast 
make a united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical sim of 
THE INDEX will be benceforth to organise 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who believes in this movement 
give it direct afd by helping to inorease the 
otroulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATUBES. 

The publication of a valuable lena ps 
per or essay of a thoughtful character, to 
each isane, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributione will con- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known em- 
inent writers who haye already done so much 
to give to THE INDEX its present bigħ 
position, Other interesting corresponé- 
once, communications, extracts from valum- 
ble books und periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements will de made from time % 
time as circumatances shall render possible. 


AGENTS. 
Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city and town throughont the coun- 
try. The most liberal terms are offered. 


TERMS. 

The price of THE INDEX is Three Dol- 
lars a year, payable in advance; and 20 
cents postage for the year; and at the 
same rate for shorter periods. Al) remit- 
tances of money must be atthe sender’s risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 
ter, or post-office money order. The name. 
with address in full, must be accompanied 
with the money In each case. 


Address THE INDEX, 
No. 281 Washington Street, Bee ton 
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Bunday-schools and Homes. Pries $1.00. 

Not “food for babes,“ but full of sugges 
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to convey. Test style rare ind 
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Frontispiece. Cloth, $1.00. 


“A work 2 culture and taste; it will be 
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e . in the simple language 


BELIEFS OF THE UNB 
Lecture, 12mo, Cloth, 51.00. 


n IN NEW ENG 
A Histo With sketches and 
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THE LIFE OF THEODORE PARKEER, so. 
With Portrait, §3. 


The New York Tytbune closes a four and & 
half column review of this book by saying: 
“Jt holds up a remarkable specimen of ro- 
bust manlinesa whose form and lineaments 
can be studied with equal advantage by 
friend and foe.” 


THE ORADLE OF THE 1 
in Frimittve Christianity 
rime importance of the 


A Study 
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1 Idea in 


e New Testament, as the key to the de- 
velopme of —, from Judaism 
Octavo, , $1.75 
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LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 


VOLUME 10. 


BOSTON, 


MASS., THURSDAY, SEPT. 11, 1879. 


WHOLE No. 507. 


LIBERAL LEAGUE PLATFORM 


For the Presidential Election of 1880, 
ADOPTED AT ROOHESTEE, N. T., OOT. 26, 1877. 


1. TOTAL SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND BTATE, to be 

teed by amendment of the United States Constitu- 

: including the equitable taxation of church property, 

secularization of the public schools, abrogation of Babba- 

tarian laws, abolition of chaplaincies, prohibition of pub- 

lo appropriations for religious purposes, and all other 
measures necessary to the aame general end. 

2. NATIONAL PROTECTION FOR NATIONAL CITIZENS, in 
their equal civil, political, and 8 hts: to be guar- 
anteed by amendment of the United States Constitution, 
and afforded h the United Btates courts. 

& UNIVERSAL UOATION THE Basis Oy UNIVERSAL 
GUFFEAGCE IN THIS SECULAR REPUBLIC: to be guarantesd 
Dy amendment of the United States Constitution, requir- 
ing every State to maintain è thoroughly secularized pub- 
Hoechool system, and to permit no child within ita ta 
to FZ up without a good elementary education. 

„B. —Tne nomination of candidates upon the above 
latform was 
ional Liberal 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT 


PROPOSED AS 4 SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. B. CONSTITUTION. 


282 to a future Congress of the Na- 
ague. N 


ARTICLE 1. 


Sworron 1,—Neither Con a nor any State shall make 


munity, or advantage to any sect or religions body, or to 
ito ng the 


— or of the presa, or the right of the people 
ably to assemble and to petition the Government for a re- 
dross of grievances, 

orion 2.—No religious teat shall ever be required as a 
conditina of suffrage, or as a qualification to any office or 
publio trust, in any State. No person shall ever be de- 
privod of any of bia or her rigħta, privileges or capacities, 

T D for the performance of any public or pri- 
vate duty, or rendered incompetent to give evidence in 
any court of law or equity, in consequence of any opinions 
he or she may hold on the subject of religion, he person 
shall ever be required by law to contribute directly or indi- 
rectly to the support of any religious society or body of 
which he or she {a not a voluntary member, 

Srorion 3.—Neither the United States, nor any State, 
Tomtom municipality, or any civil division of any State 
or Terri „8 levy any tax, or make any Ft, grant, or 
appropriation, for the support, or in aid, of any church, 

ms éect, or denomination, or any school, seminary, or 
institution of learning, in which the faith or doctrines of 
any religious order or sect shall be taught or inculcated, 
or in x on. * rites eT ba . or for Wr 
support, or in „ot any religious o or purpose 
any sect, order, or denomination whatsvever. * 
BOTION 4, mgress shall have power to enforce the 
Various provisions of this Article by appropriatelegislation. 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 


1. We demand that ohurches and other ecclesiastical 
property shall no longer be exempt from just taxation, 

1 We demand that the ompiorment of chaplains in Con- 
gress, in — 8 t — navy foe militis, and — 

ms, asylums, and other ins ns supported 
Public money, shall be discontinued. yi s 

8. We demand that all publio appropriations for educa- 
tional and charitable institutions of a sectarian character 
a conse. ` 

4, We demand that all g ee Services now sustained 

the government shall be abolished; and es ally that 

use of the Bible in the public schools, whether ostenal- 

bly as a text-book or avowedly as a book of religious wor- 
shall be prohibited, 

6. We demand that the ap tment, by the President of 
the United States or by the ors of the various States, 
of all religious festivals and fasts shall wholly cease, 

6. We demand that the judicial oath in courts and 
in all other Len poder ny of the government shall be abol- 
ished, and that simple affirmation under the pains and pen- 
alties of ponar shall be established in Its stead. 

7. We demand that all laws directly or indirectly enforo- 
ing the observance of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be re- 


be ag rights, and impartial liberty. 


n; that our entire political system sh: 


etal 
ed and administered 


no organization, can be justly or truthfally held responsi- 
bie far it withoot bis or its E phoit approval. 
FRANCIS E. ABBOT, 


prayers of the congregation for his safety.“ 


on the neighboring island of that name. 


SIFPTINGS, 


A NATIONAL LIBERAL CONVENTION meets this 
week in Cincinnati, 

Mn. MURRAY seems to have forgotten that passage 
about putting one’s hand to the plough and looking 
back. 

Ir Is sam that Talmage sees everything pictori- 
ally or dramatically.” That la, we suppose, a good 
deal as he ls seen. 

THE EXPERDMENT that has been made at Yankton, 
Dakota Agency, to educate Indian’ boys in handi- 
craft proves encouraging. 

Tue Councit or Panis has taken up the subject 
of cremation, It will erect at Pere La Chaise sulta- 
ble receptacles for the purpose. 

Some oF THE English ritualistic societies oblige 
thelr members to pledge that they will never enter a 
Non-conformist place of worship, 

Tue RRV. DR. WEBB says that he once heard s 
clergyman address convicts as My dear Christian 
friends.” The doctor thinks that was going too far 
in the line of Christian fellowship. It was putting 
the prison on a level with the Church. And yet 
events have shown of late that there are not many 
steps between them. ' 

A WORK ON PUNCTUATION containa this illustra- 
tlon of the Importance of ita correct observance, The 
following request le said to have been made at 
church: A sallor going to sea, his wife desires the 
Bat, by 
an unhappy transposition of the comma, the note waa 
thus read: A sallor going to see hie wife, desires the 
prayers of the congregation for his safety.“ 


Ax HEBREW CONVENTION, composed of members 
from all parts of the world, meets in Paris this week, 
There will be a number of delegates present from the 
United States, Among the subjects for discussion 
are the amelioration of the condition of Hebrews in 


Palestine, the promotion of emigration to that coun- 


try, the promotion of Hebrew literature and educa- 
tion, and the persecution of the Hebrews in Rouma- 
nia and elsewhere. 


THE RECENT ACTION of the Oneida Community as 
to complex marriages, was a very sagacious one, and 
a good deal of a surprise to people in general. It ap- 
pears, however, that chere has been for some time a 
growing disposition among the younger and mora 
progressive members of the community lu favor of 
the step. It totally dlsarme the enemles of the sys- 
tem, and enables it to present to the world a test of 
the practical working of communiastic life, freed from 
what has hitherto bean In this case regarded the spe- 
cial objection to it. 


THE cuTLERS from Sheffield, England, who ar- 
rived recently in this country to work at their trade 
in Connecticut, in common with other noted forelgn- 
era have had to undergo the Initiation of an Interview. 
Among other particulars, their views were sought in 
respect to beer-drinking. They asserted that few of 
them drank beer to excess, and many did not drink it 
at all. ‘‘A’ll never lolke what ye call laager ere,“ 
explained one. A must ha’ two or three swigs from 
my glass. A do ant want to tak’ it all down at a gul- 
lip. A lolke s glass o' summut at 's a tang to it, 
though a do ant voind anny good yale ere.“ 


WE ARE IN receipt of a letter from Mr, Abbot, the 
first during his absence. It is dated Aug, 14, and 
came via Lisbon and London, He writes in excel- 
lent spirits. Mrs, Abbot had not been benefited as 
much as was hoped by the voyage, but was no worse. 
Neither had been sea-sick. He had returned the day 
before from a two days’ trip to the top of Mount Pico 
“Tt is 7618 
feet high, and the toughest climbing I ever attempted ; 
but I smoked a cigarette on the tip-top pinnacle of 


the cone that rises out af the water at the summit, 
half expecting that our friends at Fayal would think 
that the volcano had broken out agaln.“ Mr. Abbot 
did not expect to arrive home before the latter part of 
September. 

A CORRESPONDENT of the London Echo, referring 
some time since to the changes In Italy since the over- 
throw of the Papal supremacy, remarked; ‘‘A pleas- 
aut token of progress is the open sale of the Script- 
ures, not only in shops where publications exclu- 
sively religious are sold, but fin the streets of such 
cities as Naples, Rome, and Florence. This could not 
have existed before the year 1870. What the common 
people lack ls the ability to read, for they recelved 
little education daring the Papal religa. When the 
census of 1861 was taken, out of a populatlon of 
twenty-six millions, seventeen could neither read nor 
write. Thle state of things ls now changed: schools 
have multiplied in the land, and the proportion of 
such as cannot read or write ls becoming less.“ 

AMONG THE MANY excellent boarding or select 
schools for boys and girls now opening there la none 
in New England which enjoys a better reputation 
than the English and Classical one of the Allen 
Brothers at West Newton. It has been for no less 
than twenty-seven years in successful operation, and 
has the cordial commendation of distinguished edu- 
cators and patrons all over the country. The prin- 
cipals are experienced and thoroughly conscientious 
and pains-taking in their methods. The school alma 
to embrace, with the best of instruction in the solid 
branches of the sciences, the languages, English 
stadies, and the accomplishments of musle, drawing, 
etc:, close attention to physical exercise and moral 
development. Its graduates are noted for proficiency 
in the colleges which they enter, and not a few have 
risen to eminence in various pursuits, 

Tse Rev. DR. BELLOWS is acknowledged an Im- 
pressive and fascinating orator. There is no one 
among the eminent divines of the Unitarian denomi- 
nation who sways a wider or more commanding in- 
fluence. And yet under the excitement of strong feel- 
ings and fervor of imagination he is often betrayed to 
asy things, which, upon reflection, must appear as ab- 
surd to him as they do to others. A passage from 
one of his speeches at the last May meetings in Bos- 
ton, which has been circalating pretty freely through 
the newspapers without comment, not because of 
any welght of credibility or consideration to which 
it le entitled, but simply because be sald it, is an ex- 
ample in poiat. It ls the declaration that he “never 
(perhaps he intended to say “hardly ever”) knew one 
man or woman who steadily evaded the house of 
prayer and public worship on the Lord’s day—who 
habitually neglected it, and had a theory on which it 
was neglected—that did not come to grief and bring 
other people to grief. Of course it is easy to under- 
stand how perfectly natural it would be for one 
whose chief bualness in life ia to draw people to 
church on Sunday to want to believe what is im- 
plied above, and to persuade others into an accept- 
ance of the notion, But it does not require more 
than a small fraction of the acquaintance with life 
which the doctor possesses to enable any one to per- 
ceive the extravagance of auch a statement,—that 
there are a great many very excellent people who 
will compare with the best attendants of churches, 
who never enter such a place from one year’s end to 
the other. If we mistake not, Abraham Lincoln was 
of this class,—befors he was president at least, what- 
ever may have been his custom afterwards. And 
there are many other scarcely lesa notable illustra- 
tions, by the way, that might also ba cited. At the 
game time, it would not be difficalt to name a very 
long list of those who have been constant attendants 
of the house of prayer and public worship on the 
Lord's day“ who have “come to grief and brought 
“other people to grief.“ H 
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RESOLUTIONS 


Adopted at the Formation of the National 
Liberal League of America, Syracuse, 
N. T., Oct. 27, 1875. 


WEEREAS, The Congress of the National Liberal 
Lesgue, assembled at Syracuse, October 26 and 27, 
1878, to which we were delegates, was radicaliv 
divided into two parties, one favoring total repeal, 


and the other opposed to such repeal, of certain laws | 


of the United States relating to the cireulatior of 
obscene literature; and 

Waeress, The whole question was, by the prop- 
osition of the majority and the consent of the minor- 
ity, dropped from the consideration of the present 
Congress; and 

WHEREAS, The subsequent nomination and elec- 
tion of the chief executive officers for the ensuing 

ear, including the President, were made by the ma- 
jority dependent upon their expressed opinion on the 
question which had been thus disposed of, to the sur- 
prise and deep disappointment of the minority; and 

WHEREAS, The minority cannot but regard this 
action of the majority as a breach of faith and an 
unjust act toward the minority; therefore, 

Resolved, That we, the undersigned, protest against 
the animus, aims, and results of such proceedings, 
and hereby withdraw from the seasion of the Con- 

98, to take such action as we may in the future 

eem advisable. 

Resolved, That we believe that the existing United 
States laws against obscenity need to be reformed 
and amended, being now in several particulars 
oppressive in the modes of administration and In the 

enalties; yet we are in favor of proper laws, by 

tate and National Governments, agalnet the publi- 
cation and circulation of obscene literature, tending 
to corrupt the morale of youth. 

The following names were subscribed to the sbove 
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Moses Harn, 


BY G. ILES. 


It can hardly te questioned that within the past 
twenty years there has beena marked decline in com- 
mercial morality both in England and America. Tha 
disgrace which used formerly to attach to bankruptcy 
now ecarcely exists, and embezzlements and breaches 
of trust on a vast scale have increased in frequency 
so much of late years that they have ceased to excite 
comment unlees they happen to be particularly in- 
iquitous, All this, too, while it is generally main- 
tained that morals in other respects have not grown 
worse but rather better. Crimes with violence and 
gross intemperance have abated, as well as such 
minor offences agalnet property as come under the 
head of larceny; but dishonesty among traders small 
and great, among men trusted with the control of ex- 
tensive gh cg and large Interests, has increased to 
a degree which makes the question important. How 
has all this come about? First and simply: The vol- 
ume of trade since, say, 1850 has expanded wonder- 
fully; invention and discovery have stimulated pro- 
duction, facilitated commerce, and by multiplying 
wealth have increased the sum upon which fraud and 
speculation are chargeable. Asa result of its great 
accumulation within the paat twenty or thirty years, 
wealth is now more decidedly than ever the chief 
social influence; it buys respect and admiration com- 
monly and quickly, while success in the professions 
and arts, unless in cases of preéminent talent, counts 
for comparatively little. In the United States as 
bere, trade now attracts minds of an order such as 
might formerly baye sought scope In statesmanship, 
science, or letters, and now more than ever is the pur- 
suit of wealth the main incentive to ambition, 

In England, too, there is said to be a noticeable 
transfer of deference from rank to riches; and as an 
example of the elevation of trade aa related to 
aristocratic preatige, we see that the Campbell family 
on one side allled to royalty, is on another interested 
in the importation of tea. All this preponderance in 
modern times of wealth and the love of wealth 
makes scruples which arise in its pursuit more and 
more feeble; and this has a direct bearing on the 
standard of commercial morality, for the public, in 
their applanes of accumulation, are not very discrim- 
inating, and care little about the character of the 
means adopted in gathering possessions together. 
The increase of wealth due to the development of 
commeice and manufacturing Industry has had a 
marked effect In extending the luxuries enjoyable by 
all classes, and the appetite for expensive living has 
become very general. The intermingling In society, 
in America particularly, of people comparatively poor 
with those comparatively rich implante In those of 
restricted Incomes a desire to live in a sumptuous 
manner, which would less frequently be the case 
were class lines distinct instead of hardly having any 


existence whatever. Many a middle-class citizen 
who, thirty or forty years „go, would have lived over 
his shop in a frugal manner, now annually apenda In 
maintaining his honsehold a sum which in many 
cases bears a dangerously large ratio to his entire re- 
sources, The extravagance of modern living is one 
of the principal causes of dishonesty among business 
men whose talentas and opportunities are exceeded 
in degree by their expensive tastes and habits. 

One of the consequences of the growth of wealth 
wich bas had much to do with bringing about the 
“vf, ithfalness of trusted men has been the constant 
: crease, within recent years, in the proportion of 
capital used by others than the owners. The scale of 
modern enterprises requires hundreds or thousands 
of contributions to be made by men of capital fora 
single purpose, Hence managers and agents of 
banks, railways, and insurance companies now con- 
trol, at one, two, or three removes from head-quarters, 
millions of dollars belonging largely to people who 
know nothing about the business carried on. No 
system of periodical checking by directors or suditors 
can be perfect, or proof agalnst the iniquity of an 
officer having good personal credit, so that the tem 
tatlon to breaches of trust has become materially 
grester than at any former period, Modern methods 
of joint-stock enterprise bave also introduced new 
kinds of danger and agents of moral declension,— 
the professional promoter and the genus of broker 
who may, for want of a better term, be called a fluct- 
nator. The promoter ia a man of tact and knowledge 
of human nature, who knows how to work upon 
vanity, cupidity, and Ignorance, so aa to float an en- 
terprise of doubtful value with the money of people 
who have it either by inheritance or chance, or by 
the exercise of some special talent which they can be 
made to believe le general abillty. The promoter has 
been busy of late yeara in this country as in others, 
and millions have been caused to be wasted in useless 
and ill-advised schemes, that be might reap his com- 
mission; therein being worse than the common thief, 
who causes no loes to the community in his compart- 
tively innocent transfers of property. The fiuctuator 
is a man scarcely leas wicked than the promoter: his 
livelihood conslats in working upon the hopes and fears 
of people who hold stocks concerning whose real vaine 
they have little or no knowledge. He understands 
the invention and circulation of rumors, for slander 
brings him his daily bread. When we see the shares 
of the Bank of Montreal declining seven per cent. In 
one week and rising nearly as much the next, wa ses 
bis work, which is usually accessory to the gambling 
speculations of the stock exchange. The very exag- 
erated accounts put forth a few months ago of Mr. 

ison’s achievements were due no doubt in part to 
ie pat interested in depressing and buying gas 


stock. 

The widening of the fleld of commerce within a 
generation has done commercial morality harm, in 
that directness of transaction is less common than 
it used to be. The sense of responsibility, felt at its 
maximum when buyer and seller meet facs to face, le 
much reduced when they do business as the usual 
custom now is, through a commercial traveller, par- 
ticularly when competition has rendered credit too 
easy, and rendered the knowledge a creditor has of 
his debtors ſudlreet and untrustworthy. 

In olden times it was the rule that when a trades 
man asked credit he did so from the merchant in per- 
son, and he had to give a satisfactory account of his 
position, abilities, and prospects before credit was 
granted; It ia somewhat ao still when money is to 
be borrowed, and an absurd difference has arisen be- 
tween the difficulty in belng trusted for money and 
belng trusted for money's worth,—a difference ab- 
surd Indeed, when competition has reduced the 
profits of capital employed in trade to s point about 
aa low as the present rate of interest pald for loans. 
Happily the bitter experience of the paat few years la 
producing a reform in the laxity of credit, which lu 
the inflated period of from 1867 to 1874 did so much 
to overcrowd the ranks of business. The decraasé 
of directness in transaction which comes of our 
present wideness of field In trade bas developed, 
with the commercial traveller, the mercantile-agency 
system. 

Mercantile agencies profess to give thelr subscrib- 
ers estimates of the capital and standing of every 
member of the business community, with detailed 
information when required. They plainly attempt 
too much, and thelr reports are very apt to be over- 
valued; for not only are thelr agents liable to decep- 
tion and bribery, but from the nalnre of the buei- 
ness they are indisposed, at critical times, to disclose 
all they know. To cite from facts within the writer's 
knowledge; A mercantile agency in Montreal, on the 
usual plan, combined the collection of debts with lu 
information business. Country lawyers who sent 
in reports were in part paid by getting accounts for 
suit from the city. The city office coupled its two 
branches of business in this way. The manager 
went to a large house in strsitened circumstances, 
and said, “Pay this account sent me for collection, 
or your weakness le demonstrated, and In justice to 
our other aubscribers must be made known.“ The 
house, though so forcibly appealed to, temporized, 
and the agency, afraid of losing ita percentage for 
collection, never told inquirera what it knew, and 
bankruptcy came with the debt unpald, and two new 
creditors mourning thelr confidence in untrue infor- 
mation, 

Such are the liabilities Imposed by the plan of 
trusting to irresponsible agents for information 
which had better be asked and given between 1 — 
cipale with full responsibility. Mr. Robert Wilkes, 
of Montreal, recently obtalned the commitment to 
prison of one Beaudry, a jeweller, for two years, far 
misrepresenting his position when asking credit. 
Let debtors be made more frequently to give di» 
rectly definite statements a to their standing, and 
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let creditors punish as Mr. Wilkes has done auy falali- 
fication, and a step will be taken toward making 
ba y lesa common than it 13. he 1 

The tade of trade in volime nowadays, and 
tho oo azlty of its retations, tend to make it more 

fücalt to. conduct than ever, and to introduce thé 
element of chance In an increasing degree, with 
prejudichel, effect. Before steam was applied to 
manufacturing, a weaver made cloth’ or a shae- 
maker made boots for customers within a short dis: 
tance from his loom or stall} he could, therefore, 
pretty accurately adjnst supply to demand, and his 
shelves were rarely ton heavily laden with wares. 
Now the dactuations of supply and demand as com- 
peated with those of the days before steam-manufact- 

‘uring are as the ripples of a mill pond In comparison 
with the wayes the Atlantic Ocean. At present 
the scale of production is se vast, and the- quantities 
of. goods held by wholesale and retail merebants so 
great, that a manufacturer in providing for a market 
may miscaleulate most seriously; he dun ouly guess 
at what others in the same line are doing; a caprice 
of fashion, the invention of a new machine or proc- 
ese, or competition from æ foreign country may-dash 
all bis hopes and bring his» bose instead of gain. 
Over-production -is alleged to be one of the causes of 
the present world-wide depression. so much reverer 
than any that has preceded it; and overproduction ib 
partly due to the war in which wen 1 
that the mere aggregation. of the small id 
which businesa was dene in the ‘imeremses the: 
actual area of a market, — as if taking down Tencer 
affected the acreage of contigaou fatms, The most 
noticeable case that can be imatanced of this is the) 
Canadian boot and shoe trade. The Dominion le 
divisible Into districts, in each of, welch one of our 
boot and shoe factories might be worked; in that 
case the over-supply of thelr products vould bo piain, 
for a comparison of capacities of manufacture and 
the wants of small known popalations would be asy. 
Yet, when the factories are crowded Into the three 
principal cities, and each house distributes ite wares 
throughont the whole land, over-production seems to 
reach an extreme, and each house hopes for an ad- 
vantage over all others, by superior energy or mere 
fortune, which cannot possibly be obtained. 

The extension of territory over which trade is now 
carried on has some noteworthy effects in the practice 
of adulteration. Articles of food are sent to the 
ends of the earth containing ingredients of a polson- 
ous nature, and greed has not hesitated to dilute and 
falsify the drugs intended to assuage aaffering and 
heal the sick and wounded. One of the most potent 
moral incentives in the human breast is sympathy 
with pain; but if pain or loss be remote, uncertain 
as to time and place, and unpublished, conscience Is 
apt to slumber and sleep. Voltaire was so sure that 
we avold doing wrong chiefly because of the shock it 
would occasion our sympathies, that he ssid, Under 
certain circumstances nearly every man would com- 
mit murder.“ ‘Suppose, said he, that an old, 
ro and Fea mandarin lay ill in the L of 

a, and that, by simply crooking your finger, you 
could secretly cause his death at a profit to poet en 
of 100,000 francs, would you not crook your finger?” 
Conversely, we find the wealthy and wicked man- 
darins of China who export tes care very little about 
the deleterious effects of their chemicals npon human 
frames scattered throughout these distant provinces. 
This matter of adulteration is one very difficult to 
remedy: the standard of an article once lowered by 
the cupldity of a single firm can scarcely ever be 
raised again, for combination among hundreds of 
manufacturers is impossible, and consumers are us- 
ually poor judges of what they buy, and resent the 
advance of price necessary in restoring the purity of 
à product No one gains anything but those who 
successively introduce adulteratlons, and the com- 
munity in more ways than one la a great loser. 

In the article of paint, for example, a merchant in 
the buslness tells us that grades of what is called 
white lead are sold adulterated with sulphate of 
baryta down to one-tenth the covering power of 
the pure pigment, Work done in euch mixtures Is 
wretched, and the oi] used is of course largely 
wasted, for the sulphate has no efficacy as a paint, 
whatever, and yet costs a fourth as much as pure 
lead. Adulteration in general, while it tends to in- 
crease from yeur to year, for the most part has to 
be practised by houses who do so unwillingly, and 
therefore in thia respect we find that a class of busi- 
ness men are really innocent of what certainly seem 
to be most evil practices, and are by pressure of ne- 
cessity obliged to do violence to their consciences. 

Among the Influences which have within recent 
years relaxed business morals must be named the 
methods whereby responsibility for loss is taken from 
the shoulder of an Individual, and saddled upon the 
community in the form of atax. We are all familiar 
with the terrible facta brought to Nght by Mr. Plim- 
soll, which showed how marine Insurance could be 
abused for galn at a moat fiendish sacrifice of human 
life. So also upon land, insurance companies aver 
that a large proportion of their losses are due to in- 
cendiarism, beginning imperceptibly with the care- 
lessness about fire and combustibles which uncon- 
eciously invades the mind of a man to whom cash for 
goods and chattels would be not unwelcome, Insar- 
ance, by ita toleration of combustible methods of 
building ia undoubtedly responsible, in a large 
measure, for the disasters which have befallen Chi- 
cago, Boston, and St, John. While the avoidance 
of individual ruin by fire le an unquestionable ben- 
efit, were there no insurance the national losses 
under this head would certainly be less vast. The 
recent application of the principle of insurance to 
surety is, we think, worth a moment’s attention. 
Among the checks to temptation in the mind of a 
trusted officer will not the thought of bringing loss 
or ruin upon a friend yield a stronger motive than 


the risk of thulcting a guarantee company whosé 
operations are based upon å mathematical computa- 
tion that a certain number of trusted employees will 
defalcate annually;—s ¢ompatation of which he Is re- 
mtuded odicaliy by « considerable assessment? 
To pass insurance to a very differont topic, we 
can notice that Canada aud the United States arc 
autbject'to a source of banefal specalation from which 
European nations are free. 6 rapid settling of the 
country has prodigiondly enhanced, by nnearned in- 
crement, the value of land, and its owners have 
thereby gained millions. The distovery of oll wells, 
coal, gold, and sliver mines, his bestowed fabulous 
sums upon men who have rendered nd equivalent fn 
service to thè ¢commtinity, and often demorallze it by 
an example of proſuse and vulgar ostentation, The 
spectacle of fortunes won without effort has given 
rise to mbanrd land speculations throughout the 
length and breadth of America. Every city and 
town can show nee who paye dost.all their means in 
ventures whereby It was hoped that farms, swamps, 
and rocky waster were to ba traumormed into popu- 
lous towns and suburbs. Hon. Proctor Knott, in a 
famous speech, called Duluth in Minnesota “the 
Vehies of the unsalted dess“; and although he and 
wany others belleved that it would eclipse Chicago 
it continues to lack that important element of nc- 
cess in a town—settfers. So also every paying mine 
in Pennsylvania or California bas served to lare cred- 
ulous investors into blinking large sume in Illusive un- 
dertakings—Eimma mincs and the Mike: The desire 
to get something for nothing—the root of dishonesty 
is fed chiefly by the examples of men who have 
reaped where they did not tow, bà It In land, mines, 
or wares accidentally Increased m value. Demoral- 


izing as the spectacle always is of fortune bestowed’ 


where there has been no equivalent exertion, not lësa 
demoralizing le it’ when legitimate effort misses ita 
reward, or when new methods of doing business, 
economical to the communlty, render special inter- 
ests, honestty earned, of Impaired value.‘ Such meth- 
odd and tehdencies have of late years been very evi- 
dent in Amertran trade. Once New York was the 
great dtetributor td the whole United States: now the 
po olties of the West do theirown Importing’ very 
argely, With 'disastrons effect to many houses in the 
seaboard ‘city. A Ike inròað upon the wholesale. 
trade of Canada has been made since, say, 1805 
many of the best retaflers throughout Ontaria an 
Quebde importing for themeelves. Agaln, mauafact- 
urers are now dispensing with intermediate jobbers, 
and are #elling their goods directly to traders. The 
shifting, too, of wholésale trade in a large measure 
from Montreal to Toronto has caused no little loss 
and difficalty among Individual firms in the process 
of readjustment to the changed, albelt generafly im- 
proved, conditions. These strains and stresses are 
similar In effect to the tendency, everywhere so evi- 
dent, whereby large firma and corporations are con- 
stantly absorbing the bustness of youtiger and weaker 
rivals, and the trade of the world becomes concen- 
trated {nto fewer and fewer hands. 

While the evil effects of unearned fortune afford 
much ground for remark, not less decided are the in- 
juries to the sense of justice, to the feeling that work 
should yleld reward, when, from any such causes as 
those named, a man of business tolls with Inadequate 
result or in vain. Secretly hla conscience becomes 
dulled and his desires become eager, 
wrong if need be—to square himself with tHe com- 
munity. The coloring of statements by merchants’ 
in embarrassed circumstances and the progress of’ 
adalteration and gambling often arise here. ile 
the proportion of those engaged in distribution’ 
constantly tends to become smaller, an Influence 
grounded upon a fallacy about education works 
toward overcrowding the paths of commerce. Refer- 
ence is made to what would at first view seem a 
source of unalloyed benefit,—the universal education 
of the people within the past twenty years. By an 
unfortunate prolongation of a feeling proper enough 
in their early lives, parents who have fought the 
battle of life with no education but the simplest sap- 
pose that their children, through being book-learned, 
should be exempt from the manual toil to which 
their fathers and mothers were subjected. The book- 
learning, if exceptional as it used formerly to be, 
might have the effect expected; but, being general, it 
has not, and hundreds of young men every year are 
set up in business (as scores enter professions) with- 
out the natural qualifications or the opportunities for 
success. They fail miserably, and go to swell the 
army of misfits in the keen modern struggle for ex- 
istence. 

Taking a general survey of the subject, it would 
appear that the weakening of the moral forces in 
business within recent years is due to no deteriora- 
tion in human nature, but rather to the changes 
which have taken place iu the extent and methods of 
trade,—changes which have weakened and divided 
responuibillty, while they have increased the tempta- 
tions to wrong-doing. While we cannot but regret 
the difficulties, dangera, and losses of modern busi- 
ness, we should remember that they accompany 
methods which, after all deductions, ars in the main 
more advantageous than the old ways, The occa- 
sional defalcations of a mill manager do not equal the 
gain to the community by the manufacture of cloth 

y steam; and we certainly would not, if we could, 
divide a railway into a hundred sections to obtain the 
benefit of individual ownership and control. When 
we become more thoroughly adapted to the conduct 
of business on paw now comparatively new, we may 
hope to provide more fully than we have as yet for 
their Inevitable liabilities, Perhaps chlef among 
such provisions shall be increased attention to the 
education of the conscience. The simple command, 
“Thou shait not steal,“ now requires to be applied 
in circumstances so involved that the desire to do 
tight, to be effective needs to be supplemented by 


in some way— 


EA ƏS 


considerable poer of ‘dnalyste’ dnd discrimination: 

No off-hand ‘answer can, we think, be pve to guiente 
tions which wonld never have arisen in earlier anf! 
simpler times; such, for example, as: What stò uù 
due profits In trade? Ig it right to aell property abbott’ 
which one has private information to the effect that: 
the property shal] soon falt in price? Is it right tu 
buyin a reverse case? How far fa tt allowable that’ 
a debtor in straitened circumstances should 

new credits or condeak hid position intharhopa of suc- 
casslully. @yercoming his difficaitice? Wheat stagà 
should a manufacturer: take, toward adulteratlong, 
prastise them fully, or endeavor- to. work towards 
trath with a risk of failure; and risk af thereby Inn 
volving others in loss? Is It right. tor a large wealth, 
house to crash out all competitia, by tem Ba 
dropping prices below opat. = i) ao i tet enon 

Moral teaching will receive great reinforesment, 4 

society will exercise itg oenaure more Crealylund 

erly than it does now. From want of backbone on 
part of reapetiable people, man can fall injo the groge 
est ragcality, become corzapters jol goverumente, 
fraudolent bankrupts, of..embngziers,:and scarcely: 
auy difference coeurs in the treatment they receyve at 
the hands of self. They-are-inviked ta entartaiur: 
menta, and. invite ia return t they are sent to Paria 
ment; hats coutinse to be Loached ty them; che, pul-, 
pit.leayes them unrebuked; and theft offences are! 
condoned ln the quarter from whenos proper cansurg. 
wonld be movt telllag. For the mainapring, ad 
la the pnrsult of th, le the desire of gaining saoj 
applause. Weekly Fres Press, Ottawa, Can. 2-« 
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THE WORCESTER SUFYBAGE MEETING, 


Te is to de presumed most of tHe readers of Teig 
INDEX are aware it wás decided by the last legislazaxe 
of Massachusetts that the women of. the State Should 
have the right to vote for school committees, and a 
to de members of thet. The election next tuodth 
will determine what estimate is put upon the prinia, 
lege-which is thus proffered. As A consaqeencs, :& 
new impulse has been given to the whote deus! 
of Woman Suffrage, in which the lesser specific ond 
now before the people is involved. Its friends were 
never more séflvé And zealéus than under the infu- 
ence of the existing stimulus. The ablest represen}: 
ative of the cause are in the field, and the bent. 
arguments which can be adduced lu ite behalf are prev 
sented. As the subject enstalns s relation to other 
localities as well as this, and cannot fall to ba of ing 
terest: under the circumstances to liberab- minded. par- 
sons in general, we shall need to offer no apology, we 
trust, for the extended report we give below, from the 
Woman's Journal, of the Worcester Meeting of Aug. 
26, which on acconnt of the reputation of some of the 
speakers was one of the moet notable of the campaign 7 


On Tueaday of thie week there was a large meeting 
at Worcester, in which speeches were made by Hany 
| George Hoar, Miss. Eastman, and T. W. Higginson 

th was fully TE and the speaking: was to the 
point, Mr. T. K. Earle called the meeting to order 
and introduced the chairman of the svening. - ye 

Hien, Georgs Hoar Speech. = ""’ 
Senator Hoar, in taking the chair, alladed to thé 
fact that it had several times fallen to his lot to ex” 

press his opinion om the question of allowing the vate 
of woinén to be counted in determining the policy of 
the government, Those opinions, be said, grew 
stronger each advancing year; and to count the vote, 
of woman, to take the sense of woman on questions, 
of government, he considered aa not likely to degrade 
her, but likely to-elevate and purify what should be 
the most dignified questions,—those which uffect the 
public welfare. But the present meeting, he sald,’ 
waa to deal with a narrower subject. The legielaturg 
has determined that in determining who shall con- 
duct our school-system, the voices of the mothers be 
heard. Ninety-five per cent. of the veschers at pres-' 
ent are women, and more thun ninety-five per cent, 
of the instruction which the young receive at home“ 
and in school comes from women, We educate, at 
great expense, the flower of our young ladies to be-, 
come teachers; and yet they are denied a rolce, ex: 
cused and relieved of the duty of helping to deter- 
mine what policy shall prevail în the common school, 
of State. There are those who think that women are 
unfit to sit in judgment seats and lo the balla of leg- 
islation, and pretend to believe that If they had the, 
power to vote on the question of war, not belng di- 
rectly interested, they would be constantly bringing 
their brothers into the dangers of battle, But who ls” 
there who will attempt to malutain the proposition, 
that they are fit for teachers and mothers, and unfit’ 
to have a voice In the selection of teachers and 
houses, the selection of studies, the grading and rega- 
lating and hours of attendance to meet the different. 
capacities of the children for whom the schools are 
provided. If anybody doubts If any teacher placed in 
school is competent, the judgment of the parents 
ought to be final. Who would ‘hesitate to gire evl- 
dence on the opinion of mothera who have placed 
children in their care? The opinion of the mother In, 
not to lock through s drunken husband or fathet, 
and the opinion of the widow with a family of chil- 
dren to be educated is to have due weight in fatare, 
If there is any argument to be stated agalrist the pro- 
priety of the step, it is yet to be put into language,’ 
Sneers and jesta against It have been heard, but 
had yet to hear an argument fit to be addressed: 
against this proposition. If in the education of thé 
child the opinion of the mother shall count, the doty 
follows when opportunity is given. No mother or 
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sister, no honorable woman, can refase to exercise this 
important duty, and no woman should refuse to per- 
form thia duty. The condition le simple, being the 
payment of s poll tax of one dollar whera the assessors 
are requested to assess auch a tax, of course having 
the other necessary qualifications to secure the privi- 
lege: Women possessed of property can have the 
privilege without the payment of the poll tax, He 
did not propose to discuss the question at present, and 
introduced Misa Eastman. 


Miss Kastman’s Address. 


Miss Eastman expressed the pleasure it gave her to 
meet so many of the frienda of the cause In which all 
were sọ much interested, The State naturally looka 
to the mothers to solve the great problem which la 
now before It, and the only wonder is that it has not 
pought the mother’s aid before. She then passed to 
consider in full the part which woman had in school 
Instruction, and her Interest in and knowledge of the 
subject. The actual instruction is largely given by 
women, While seven-elghths of the accumulated 
judgment In regard to education of children is 
with woman, abe has no voice in the government of 
the schools. By apt argument. she proceeded to show 
how this had been worked to the disadvantage of our 
schools. After a forcible presentation of this, she 
added, We want all the intelligence atilized that the 
country holda. The women teachers have some of it, 
but under present methods they cannot use it, as they 
are elmply working to hold their positions, being de- 
pendent upon them, with no hope of future inde- 
pendence. The temperance crusade she considered 
as an amplification of the great force which the women 
poe, and, considering this, could not understand 

ow women should believe that the right to the ballot 
would unsex them, when it is the simplest way In 
which they can express the loftiest sentiments, and 
the most direct way in which the womanly element 
can find expression. The women who are interested 
in home affairs, she claims, are interested in the polls, 
for there all questions which affect the homes are net- 
tled. Our schools are controlled there, and no man 
is considered so rough as not to be fit to help settle 
questions affecting them. Isn’titourduty to go there 
and carry that influence which has been praised from 
time immemorial? Our system of public education 
needs rebuilding, and under it she thinks that a 
woman’s heart is needed, 


Col. Bigginaon’s Address. 

Col. T. W. Higginson endorsed what had been 
sald, believing it should be pitched on the key of 
duty, not of claims, He spoke of the earlier work 
in this city in aid of woman's rights, and the counsel 
given by John Milton Earle in the Spy, that meetings 
should be held to discuss woman’s duties, saying the 
wish had been granted. This question has been 
brought forward as one of duty. The women are in- 
vited to come forward and share in the responsibility 
to a certain extent, and should now see that they dis- 
charge their duty. The matter has been discussed as 
a matter of education and as a step necessary in be- 
half of education, by those great educators who rpoke 
at the meeting to consider the question, Woman 
suffrage was not presented tn connection with it, it 
being simply regarded as an educational measure, 
The relations of women to the schools in this State 
were next considered, reference being made to the 
reports of Horace Mann, ln which constant reference 
is made to the great value of woman’s Influence in 
schools, Brief reference was made to the system of 
Germany as a system of tremendous, crashing over- 
work, which crushes out the life, spirit, and vivacity 
of the young minds. Thie system le overruled by 
men, not one female teacher being found. No fem- 
inine influence is found in England; bat in America 
itis what gives that refined influence which charac- 
terizes our public schools, The need of feminine in- 
termediate influence between committee and teachers 
he referred to as most pressing, that questions of vital 
Importance might be grappled with at the outset, In 
matters affecting the morals of the schools, and in 
matters of physiology, the need of some woman to 
whom the teachers can refer questions which they are 
delicate in 8 men about, was urged. Illus- 
trations of the bad effects of man’s advice to women 
in schools were given, as were also instances of the 
value of the advice of women in the school-rooms in 
maintaining the physical condition of those in the 
schools. The contest which resulted in placing 
women on the school committee of Boston, and Its 
valuable result, were briefly alluded to aa fair illus- 
trations; and he asked, Why is it that ons after an- 
other these women have been dropped? No one 
ever knew exactly why; but they were dropped, and 
all admitted that none surpassed Miss May in special 
qualifications for the position. But finally, after be- 
ing repeatedly on all ticketa, her name disappeared 
because there had been trouble between Republicans 
and Democrats; some Republican must be sacrificed, 
and she was selected because she was a woman and 
had no voting force behind her. That alone deprived 
the city of Boston of the services of the women on 
the committee, and lastly the most valuable of them 
all; and that is what led to the present movement, 
Thos it was that, as educational matter, it became 
logical to put women on to yote to defend the educa- 
tlonal system of Massachusetts from the dickering of 
political Influence, If it leads to something else it 
will take care of Itself; but that is a question for the 
future. The one thing before us is that the women 
have been called in by the men to help the educa- 
tional system of the State, and he did not consider it 
possible that there should be a neceselty of rousin 
people to their duty. It will take some time, o 
course, and this year a small vote is expected. There 
la a feeling that the measure is incomplete; but what 
ef it? All measures and machinery are imperfect at 
the beginning. Successive steps are necessary to 
Wing any measure or machinery to perfection. This 


may seem a little awkward, but the feeling of awk- 
wardness will disappear with the attempt, and the 
women, to whom the questions of education are of so 
vast importance, should be the firat to make the at- 
tempt. Women, urged by this principle, are, he be- 
lieved, to be the pioneers of school-suffrage, he not 
believing that e honorable, the conscientious 
women, will be the ones to stay at home, for by so 
doing they forfeit the claim to being conscientious. 
He believed that women are susceptible to blunders, 
the same as men, but believed them equally capable of 
learning by their blunders. Clear-headed and clean- 
tongued women he considered as necessary as saintly 
women, and, for the purpose of showing the interest 
the women take in the schools, spoke of their attend- 
ance upon examinations, The women bave, many 
of them, the practical knowledge which the men pos- 
seas Only theoretically; and he did not believe the 
women who had been go faithful in the past would 
prove recreant to their duties now. 


—— ee — 
SECULARISM: PAST AND PRESENT. 
BY CHARLES WATTS. 


Secalarists, deeming the wise use of the present to 
be the just profit of the past and the most reasonable 
preparation for the future,“ would do well to consider 
from time to time the progress of their principles and 
the different airements of their movement at the 
various stages of its development. The mode of advo- 
cacy necessary at one period is frequently not desira- 
ble at another. As time rolls on, the natural law of 
change manifests itself in all phases of thought and 
in every fleld of action, The intellectual scope of 
fifty years ago is evidently too limited for to-day when 
active thought is awakening new ideas and imparting 
to the haman mind additional vigor. 

Secularism in the past manifasted Itself principally 
in its militant aspect, having to contend with strong 
opposing forces. To obtain a position in the public 
mind, it had to fight its way against misrepresentation 
and theological prejudice; and to maintain that posl- 
tion, many severe battles have been fonght, calling 
forth herolsm, sacrifice, and devotion from brave free- 
thinkers whose dauntless labors have made positive 
secularism possible at the present time. Although 
the victories gained are unmistakable and most en- 
couraging, it must not be Inferred that our final 
triumph has yet been reached. Misconceptions of 
our views still exlat; and obstacles to the consolida- 
tion of our principles abound on every hand. These 
drawbacks are, no doubt, to some extent the result of 
the difficulties encountered in conducting past con- 
filets. Having to meet an overwhelming opposition, 
backed by power, wealth, and theological fanaticism ; 
belng often compelled to fight under the weight of a 
bitter persecution and the deprivation of liberty of 
speech and the freedom of the press, it is no marvel 
that errora of advocacy were committed and that 
apparent confusion of principles obtained. We have 
now, however, gained important vantage-ground: 
our present duty, therefore, should be to correct past 
pitas by stating plainly our principles and fatore 
polley. 

The public cannot be too frequently reminded 
that athelam and freethought are not always allied 
with secularism, Of coarse, freethought is essential 
to secular philosophy; bat it is only a part of it, and, 
unfortunately, the former very frequently is to be 
found without the latter. The same with atheſem; 
many of its adherenta do not subscribe to any con- 
stractive secular programme whatever, Our oppo- 
nents have confounded these three principles, and 
thereby have bean prevented from comprehending 
accurately the real nature of aeculariam, which they 
have erroneously supposed to be but the negation of 

revalling thelatic notions and the diacarding of theo- 
ogical dogmas. So far aa methodically regulating 
daily conduct upon an ethical basis is concerned, a 
mere negationist may simply be a nothingarian, who 
in no way representa seculariam, which la something 
more than rejection of Orthodox Christianity, being 
the embodiment of positive principles sufficiently 
potent for the right regulation of human conduct. 
As ita founder, Mr. G. J. Holyoake, has stated, secu- 
larism comprises three things: First, that it is good 
to ponn the good of thia life, and that this ought 
to be the main duty of men. Second, that the moat 
certain and available method of doing this is by the 
use of material means. Third, that morality may be 
Inculcated by basing conduct upon an intelligent 
sense of utility, measured by its conduclveness to the 
of others, apart from any teaching of theology.“ 
e foundation of secularism ls moral conduct, not 
theological belief; its guidance, reason and experi- 
ence, not so-called revelation; its incentive to action, 
the happiness of mankind in thie life, irrespective of 
considerations as to any existence beyond the 
grave.“ Secularism alleges thet the approval of a 
good God should be won by honorable conduct and 
usefal actions in the promotion of the well-being of 
man, and that any reward that may be forthcoming 
in heaven ought to be the result of honesty of pro- 
fession and fidelity to conviction on earth. 

The time has now arrived when secularists should 
do something beyond the old work of destroying the- 
ological dogmas, The ground is sufficiently clear to 
admit of the erection of an edifice of thought un- 
trammelled by Orthodox restrictions. The secular 
teacher will, if he is observant, find pathe of useful- 
ness open to him, free from the bigotry of the past. 
A characteristic of the present time is that the public 
are inclined to hear an exposition of secularism if it 
be put before them In a proper manner. Sobriety of 
speech is as desirable as sobriety of appetite, There 
ie no necessity of indulging in the folly of urgin 
that the Bible and Christianity are both destitute o 
goodness and utility; better far to urge the truth that 
the valuable in esch is at the command of the secu- 
larist, who accepts the useful wherever It can be 


found. Furthermore, It is Important to point out 
that any material advantage offered by religion we 
can secure by a faithful adherence to the itive 
ae of secularism, lzing this, the Brit- 
sh Secular Union has been established upon con- 
structive principles,—principlea which Indicate what 
should be done towards individual and general im- 
provement, and how to do It. 

Since the establishment of the Union in 1877, mora 
secular work has been done by it and the N. S. 8. 
than had been accomplished for ten years previously. 
Secular propagand!sm has now become an active vital 
foree in our midst; hence the grester necessity for 
jadictous care being observed by our advocates, 
Whenever Orthodox absurdity and theological error 
impede our secular work, the course to puraue is clear: 
destroy them if possible; but we should be prepared 
to supply their places with sound principles of dall 
life, possessing as recommendations reason and atil- 
ity. Having, during the last twelve months, deliy- 
ered hundreds of lectures and travelled thousands of 
miles in England and Scotland, an opportanity has 
been afforded me of judging the position of secular- 
lem in public estimation; and I am convinced that 
its positive principles are becoming more and more 
acceptable to the thonghtfal portion of society, 
What is required now more than ever is the thorough 
carrying dut of these principles in our conduct: union 
of action and an efficient organization. The British 
Secular Union has for ita object the attainment of 
these aime, and every reader of this article ie ear- 
neatly invited to at once become s member, and thus 
assist In making eecularism to-day a dignified reflex 
of the freethonght of the past allied with the positive 
philosophy of the present.— Secular Review. 


BOOKS OF CLAY, 


Old mother Asia has kept carefally concealed in 
her bosom, up to a recent date, records of her oldest 
civilization, which have been at length exhumed and 
interpreted In modern speech. The Mesopotamian 
region ie undoubtedly the cradle of human civiliza- 
tion, or of the first crade attempts at civilization. 
Its great rivers, the Mississippi! and Missouri of 
middle Asia, the richness of its noll, and the amenity 
of its climate made this region naturally the point 
where man first emerged into historic importance, — 
gorgeous kings and priesthoods; these began to 
moald the race to their purposes of ambition, pride, 
and avarice. The abundance of food and the miid- 
ness of the climate combined to make labor cheap 
and the supply of it inexhaustible. Accordingly, 
such cities as Babylon and Nineveh were built by 
the pimeys] Asiatic kings, who were not bothered 
by labor strikes. The alluvial soil furnished un- 
limited material for bricks, The figares of these 
Assyrian or Mesopotamian monarcbe loom, as lt 
were, in the sunrise of history. They did every- 
thing on a grand ecale, having millions of cheaply- 
fed, naked serfs to execute their monstrous whims 
by building Babylonian walls, towers of Babel, and 
Titanic palaces, such as the genius of the painter 
Mastin delighted to reproduce on his canvas, in 
which Nimrod, Semiramis, Sardanapalus, Belshazzar, 
and Nebuchadnezzar revelled and sinned and were 
worshipped as gods, and smitten, — to the 
Hebrew notion, by the Divine vengeance for thelr 
Implety. Greek and Hebrew literature were for 
ages the only sources of information in regard to 
these Assyrian potentates of morning-land. 

But ft seems that they left a curious sort of litat- 
ature of their own inscribed on baked or sun-dried 
slabs, tablets, and cylinders of clay,—the same river 
clay, by the way, out of which Adam was moulded. 
Within the last few years, these curious records of 
the world’s youth have been brought to light and 
successfully interpreted in terms of modern speech 
by a multitude of Assyriologista, such as the late 
lamented Englishman, George Smith, Rawlinson and 
others, Frenchmen and Germans as well as English- 
men. So that now we have the Hebrew Bible and 
the Greek historian, Herodotus, aupplemented by 
the original records of the oldest civilization of the 
world, or of that portion of the world lying weat of 
the river Indus. 

All this is important, and gives us a clear insight 
into the strange mental, moral, and social condition 
of those primitive races whose legends and imagina- 
tions, as embodied in the Pentateuch and other 
Hebrew documents, have continned to this day to 
mould and modify the beliefs, even of enlightened 
modern communities which live on the light of sel- 
entific knowledge. We are told that the Mosaic 
accounts of the creation of the world, of the forma- 
tion of the so-called Adam and Eve, the primitive 
human pair, of the fall, the serpent, the Garden of 
Eden, the flood, the confusion of tongues, are simply 
Jewish versions of old local Chaldean legends and 
traditions of the Mesopotamian region. o are told 
that these myths and legends were diffused through- 
out middle Asia for ages before Moses lived, and the 
exhumed tableta of Nineveh, with their cuneiform 
or wedge-shaped inscriptions, substantiate this state- 
ment. In these Asayriam recorde of clay we are 
furnished with the original documents, as it were, 
on which the Hebrew Genesis is based, and from 
which it was substantially copied, 

Thus we sre getting an ever clearer insight into 
the past, and a better understanding of the primitive 
historic man. The theologians are peremptorily 
called upon to revise their creeds and cosmogonies 
by these singular developments and revelations, and 
to make them savor less of an immenely remote, 
superstitious past, and more and more conformable 
to modern science and intelligence. We now under- 
stand the source of these Bible myths and can ex- 
plain their origin by the local environment and 
mental condition of the races among which they 
originated. It ls not too much to aay that from the 
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atand-point of modern exact science these oriental 
myths concerning the origin of men and things are 
abont as fantastic as the creation myths of our North 
American aborigines, the Messrs. Lo, aa preserved 
by Catlin aud other Phil-Indlan enthuslaste, 

Naturally enough, imagination got the start of 
reason in the historic development of the human 
race. The universe of which our speck of a planet 
is so infinitesimal a part {is infinite in extent and 
duration, The cosmogonic legends of the old Asiatic 
nations are of course now mere matters of curiosity, 
mere data for the conclusions of the Tylors, Spen- 
cers, and other expounders of primitive human nat- 
ure. They sprang, as the beautiful Grecian myths 
did, from the imagination of the primitive man, 
under the stimulus of the wonder excited in him 
by the world in which he found himself, with its 
sun, moon, and stars, and rivera, and seas, and alter- 
nations of day and ht, with its death and life, 
labor, privation, and palo, and unresting phenomena 
of all sorts. Pity it le that these wild primitive 
imaginations got crystallized and formulated into 
religious creeds, articles of faith and orthodoxies, be- 
cause they have been serious obstructions to the 
adyancement of genulne knowledge and enlighten- 
ment. But we have got the key to them, and can 
l them satisfactorily, eo that they will soon be 
universally understood and estimated at their proper 
value, as are dreams of the world’s youth.—Boston 
Sunday Herald. 


oe 
ASSOCIATION OF ETHICAL SOCIETIES. 


BY T. W. CURTIS. 


Preamble. 

While we regard as beneficial the namberless antag- 
onlsme of thought that have tended to break the 
bands of custom and tradition, voices of influence call 
us to a constructive work, which, while correcting 
the misplaced emphaals of certain types of doctrine, 
shal] guide human thought and energy Into channels 
of the greatest usefulness. 

The object of this society Is to secure freedom and 
fellowship ln the attainment of trath, and union in 
all. earnest efforts for the uplifting of mankind, 

We adopt the following principles as the basis of 
this movement, assared that they formulate the con- 
victions of a —_ and increasing clase of people who 
believe that faith In reason and righteonsnesa will be 
the test of the religion of the future. 


Principles, 
, MAN. 
I. We affirm man’s right to free inquiry, his nät- 
tral love of truth, and his capacity for the discov- 
ery and practice of it. 


BEALITY. 
II. Truth, jastice, and love are the abiding 


reality. 
PERFECTION. 

III. Thought, aspiration, and endeavor tend to 
perfection, freedom, and happiness, which are one. 

RELIGION, ; 

IV. Trust in the highest revealed in man’s better 
nature and loftier moods, coupled with the effort to 
render that Ideal actual, is religion, 

VOICES, 3 

V. We believe in the glory and divinity of all 
records that tell of a forward alm and a virtnous 
deed; In the sacredness of all utterances that voice 
the needs and aspirations of humanity. 

AUTHORITY. 

VI. Our highest authority is the awakened con- 
science, inspired by the convergence of all lines of 
thought in the living present, which some call the 
volce of reason, and others the voice of God. 

RIGHT. 

VII. On devotion to the right hinge the destinies 

of mankind, 


RESPONSIBILITY. 
VIII. Ar is an organism; to purify its life- 
currents is the duty of every man and woman. The 


enthusiasm of humanity ls the mother of reform. 


PROGRESS. 
IX. Lights and helps increase as time moves on; 


and after-ages will work in a deeper mine, and ascend 
a higher mount of vision. 


IMMORTALITY, 
X. A noble life is more suggestive than aught else 


of man’s kinship with the Infinite. 


COROLLARY, 
Separation of Church and State. 


—Advance, Meadville, Pa. 
rn ſ—ũ]—— 


CHANGE OF SOCIAL PLATFORM 


PROPOSED BY JOHN H. NOYES.—ACCEPTED BY THE ONEIDA 
COMMUNITY, 


Message to the O, C. by J. H. N., Aug. 20, 1879. 

I hardly need remind the Community that we have 
always claimed freedom of conscience to e our 
social practices, and have repeatedly offered to aban- 
don the offensive part of our system of Communism 
if so required by public opinion. We have lately 
pledged ourselves in our publications to loyally obey 
any new legislation which may be instituted against 
us. Many of you will remember that I have fre- 
quently sald within the lest year that I did not con- 
sider our present social arrangements essential parts 
of our profeasion as Christian Communiats, and that 
we shall probably have to recede from them sooner 
or later. I think the time has come for us to act 
on these principles of freedom, and I offer for your 
consideration the following modifications of our 
practical platform :— 

I propose 

1, Tha we give up the practice of Complex Mar- 


rlage, not as renouncing belief in the principles and 
prospective finality of that Institution, but in defer- 
ence to the public sentiment which Is evidently rising 
against it; 

2. That we place ourselves, not on the platform 
of the Shakera on the one hand, nor of the world 
on the other, but on Paul's platform, which allows 
marriage but prefers celibacy. 

To carry out this change it will be necessary, frat 
of all, that we should go into anew and earnest 
study of the 7th chapter of I. Corinthians, in which 
Pau! fully defines his position, and also that of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, in regard to the sexual relations 

roper for the Church in the presence of worldly 
natitutions. 

If you accept these modifications, the Community 
will consist of two dlstinet classes,—the married and 
the celibates,—both legitimate, but the last preferred. 

What will remain of our Commanism after these 
modifications may be defined thus:— 

1, We shall hold our property and businesses in 
common, as now; 

2. We shall live together in a common house- 
hold and eat at a common table, as now; 

3. We shall have a common children’s depart- 
ment, a8 now; 

4, We shall have our daily evening meetings, and 
all of our present means of moral and spiritual im- 
provement. 

Surely, here la Communism enough to hold us to- 
gether and Inspire os with berolsm for a new career. 
With the breeze of general good-will in our favor, 
which even Prof. Mears has promised os on the con- 
dition of our giving up the “immoral features“ of 
our system, what new wonders of success may we 
not hope for in the years to come! 

For my part, I think we have great reason to be 
thackfol for the toleration which has so long been 
accorded to our audacious experiment. Especlally 
are we Indebted to the authorities and people of our 
immediate nelghborhood for kindness and protec- 
tion. It will bes good and graceful thing for us to 
relieve them at last of the burden of our unpopular- 
ity, and show the world that Christian Communism 
has self-control and flexibility enough to live and 
flourish without Complex Marriage. 

J. H. Noxxs. 


Acceptance by the 0. d. 

The above message was considered by the Oneida 
Community in full assembly Aug. 26, and its 
propositions accepted; and it le to be understood 
that from the present date the Community will con- 
alst of two classes of members; namely, celibates, or 
those who prefer a life of sexual abstinence, and the 
married, who practise only the sexual freedom which 
strict monogamy allows, The Community will now 
look for the sympathy and encouragement which 
have been so liberally promised in case this change 
should ever be made.—American Scientist. 


MISS ALCOTT BEFORE THE REGISTRAR, 


An eye witness reporta the appearance of Loulsa 
M. Alcott before the selectmen of Concord to secure 
registration for herself. It was several weeks ago. 
Miss Alcott meant to register early. She sald to 
the authority, “I want to have my name put on 
the register that I may vote for school commit- 
tee. "Very well,” sald the selectman, have you 
brought your receipt for your last year’s tar?” 
“No,” sald Mies Alcott, I did not know it was 
necessary.“ Tou will have to bring It.“ “(Won't 
this year’s tax-receipt do just as well?’ “Oh, yes; 
but you have not paid it.“ Miss Alcott rane over 
with mirth. A little comical look came on her face, 
as she said, “I never did banker to pay my taxes, 
but now I am ina hurry to pay them.“ The select- 
man, as much amused as Miss Alcott, got the tax 
bill made out by the assessor, and then and there 
Mies Alcott paid it, When they put her name on 
the register, it was found that Miss Alcott had bean 
the first woman to register in the old town of Con- 
cord. Since that time several meetings have been 
held, and other names added, But it seemed right 
that that of Mise Alcott should lead all the rest,— 
Woman's Journal, 


THE KINDERGARTEN SOCIETY. 
MEETING OF THE AMEBIOAN FBOEBEL UNION, 


A meeting of the Union was held on Tueaday. Ang, 
26, at the rooms of the Woman's Club, No. 4 Par 
Street, Boston, Miss E. P. Peabody presidiug, who, 
In her opening address, announced that the meeting 
had been called for general discussion, The object 
of the kinde m movement, she sald, was to 
instill moral and Intellectual principles into the minds 
of children while engaged In their pastimes. In a 
country where the Integrity of the government de- 
pends upon the individaal voter, it ls necessary that 
children should be trained to develop patriotism and 
an upright character. A number of letters were read, 
all agreelug that wherever the kindergarten method 
had been introduced it had become popular, and its 
patrons approved of Its extension, rs, Higginson, 
a sister of Professor Agassiz, has now twenty-five 
kindergartens under her supervision. Professor 
Graus made a short and spirited address, insisting 
that the system should receive more active support 
in Boston. A genera! discussion was held in regard 
to the technical points of the organization and de- 
velopment of the system. 

The second day’s session of the Union was held at 
the same place on Wednesday. After opening re- 
marks by Miss Peavody, Miss M. S. Devereaux, 
Principal of the Newbury Street School, reed s paper 
in favor of the system, and giving her experience as s 


teacher. Dr, Henry Barnard and others apoke on 
the importance of the system for the neglected chil- 
dren of our cities. Commonwealth. 

— —— 


SOCIETY To ENCOURAGE STUDIES at HomE,—A 
Boston correspoudent writes of the Society to En- 
courage Studies at Home, whose head-quarters are in 
this city, and which has been doing a large work In a 
very quiet way: The purpose of the society is to 
induce young ladies to form the habit of devoti 
some part of every day to atudy of a systematic 
thorough kind, Courses of reading and plans of 
work are arranged by the central management here 
in Boston, from which ladies may select one or more 
according to their taste or leisure, and ald le given 
them from time to time throngh directions or advice. 
The whole is conducted through correspondence. 
During the past year seven thousand one hundred 
aud fifty-eight letters have been written to students, 
residing in thirty-five States and in Canada, The 
term of correspondence is from October 1 to June 1.” 
A reception was given by the teachers and correspond- 
ents to the young ladies a short time ago at the old 
Ticknor mansion at the corner of Park and Beacon 
Streets, Addresses were made by President C. W. 
Eliot, Dr. Samuel Eliot, Chalrman of the Committee, 
and Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes. The reports 
showed that one-half of the pupils selected English 
literature, and a like number history. One out of 
five selected science, and about the same number art. 
One out of fifteen took German, and one out of 
twenty took French.—Boston Advertiser, June 27. 


I HAVE 4 sort of valet and factotum, an excel- 
lent, respectable servant, whose spelling la so unvi- 
tiated by non-phonetic superfiuities that he writes 
night as nit. One day, looking over his accounts, 
I said to him jocosely, Tou are In the latest fashion 
with your spelling, Pummel; most people spell 
‘night’ with a gh between the i and thet, but the 
greatest scholars now spell it as you do.“ “So I 
suppose, sir,” says Pummel; "I’ve see It with a gh, 
1 give in to that myself.“ —Theophraa- 


i Poetry. 


[For THe INDEX.) 
THEY CALL THIS GOD, 
(DEDICATED TO ORTHODOXY.) 


I 
O man! oan it be less than strange 
That this be so: some loftiest power, 
Mounted on heaven's far throne to range 
O'er worlds and lands in every hour, 
With eye flashed fierce and will to tarn 
(And wish) a noble love to woe 
*Midet men whose wisdom doth half burn, 
That at the last they may but know 
What u and ever has heen right 
With it through thelr unholy fight? 


Strange, Is it not, truth thus withheld 
By some lax freak of will o'er us? 
Strange, is it not, a god has spelled 
In characters of blood for us: 
“Fight, murder, and slay, 

Euact your crime; 
Win truth as ye may, 
For it ts sublime! 
I give ye the red 
Of marder—anod why? 
That virtue be led 
Through vice to my sky! 
I give yo disdain 
For prayer, aud +corn; 
1 load ye with pain, 
That joy may be born! 
Bad loadeth to good,— 
What matter who dieth 
Iu sesrch, or who aigheth 
In grief unbearable? 
I, incomparable, 
Do what I should!" 


11. 
I hear the whisper o'er doubt's sea, 
And anzlously it pleads with me: 
“No! no! this ls not God, Look yet, 
Look keener mid thy sea’s wild fret! 
Look thou with earnestuess, and feel 
Thy whole soul yeara with love more real, 
And maybap years will bring to thee 
Light from the true God o’er doubt’s sea. 
Not this! O heart, go not amiss! 
Bend to god Love, but take not this!" 


HORACE L. TRAUBEL. 


CASH RECEIPTS. 


N. R. —Postage stamps are not inciuded here, though cred- 
Hed on mbacriztions, ste, No money is acknowledged here 
which ts not sent co and for the Index Association, 


FOR THE TWO WEEKS BNDING SEPT, 8. 


„ $3.20; 
Harper, $1.00; Capt. B. F. Rat. 
arp, $4.00; Ur. N. $3.20; A. A. Rob- 


Dr, C. J. Erickson, $1.60; Willey Britton, 61.00; F. B. 
$1.25; Chester A. Greenlaur, $1.60; M. H. L. Cabot, N. 


C. R. Sherman, $1.00, 5 T 
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THE INDEX accepts every result of science and sound 
learning, without seeking ta harmonize it with the Bible. 

t no authority but that of reason and right. It 
believes in Truth, F om, Progress Equal Rights, and 
Brotherly Love. 


The transition from Christianity to Free Religion, through 
which the civilized world ts now passing, but which it ve 
Uttle understands, is even more momentous in itself an 
In its consequences than the great transition of the Roman 
Empire from Paganism to Christianity. THE INDEX aims 
to make the character of this vast change intelligible in at 
least its leading features, and offers an opportunity for 
discussions on thia aubject which find no fitting place in 
other papers. 

N. B.—No contributor to THE INDEX, editorial or other- 
nelble for e published in ita columns 

or her own Individual statements. Editorial 
tions will in every case be distinguished by the 
name or initiala of the writer. 


TO VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTOES,.—Only Short Arti- 
ales desired. Unused Manuscripts not returned. 


Frino ELLINGWOOD ABBOT,» . . , « Editor. 

WILLIAM J. POTTEN, WILLIAN H. SrENORR, Mas. E. D, 
CHENEY, GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAER (England), Davi H. 
CLARK, Mers, ELIZABETH CADY BTANTON, J. L. SrOpDARD, 
£LILUE WRIOET, C. D. B. Mire, W. D. Lx SUEUR, BENJ, 
F. UNDERWOOD, ALBERT WAEREN KELSEY, JAMES E. 
OLIVER, Editoria? Contributors. 


Seven Ethical Laws of Rationalism. 


Rationalism is recognition of the natural SOVEREIGNTY 
or REASON in all matters of belief and practice, It is 
ually opposed to the Saverslenty a the Individual ndi- 
dualism, moral irresponsibility, anarchy) and to the 
n of pe | (Commnunism, moral tyranny, abso- 
Intism of Church or katai; hut it recognizes at the same 
time the of the Individ 
Concerns and the 


cerns, reconciled and Ae to the UNIVERSAL BOVER- 
WIGNTY OF Reasow. It is the indissoluble synthesis of 
an 


Mberty and law, the necess condition of progress 
order. It lies at the foundation of repatiican polity, 
formulated as Individual for Individual „ 


Government 
Government Town Ends, County 
County Ends, State for State Enda, 
Jor National Ends. It oe lies at the founda- 
Hon of acience, civilization, and Free 7 It has 
\aws—three of In 


səyon fundamental ethical dividuality, 
three of Society, and ong of Ultimate Jurisdiction, 


I. Law ef Individual Rational Existence. 


Every mature rational being has the right and duty to 
govern himself by his own reason in all his individual con- 
cerns. This is the principle of personal self-government, 
“private judgment,” or individual reason. 


II. -Law of Endividual Sclf-Defouce. 


Brey rational being has the right to defend himself 
against all encroachments upon his individus? salf-govern- 
ment. This ia the right of resistance to aggression, 


III. Law of Individual Nom-Aggression. 


Every rational being has the duty to refrain from en- 
croaching upon the individual 41 others, 
either by force or fraud. This is the principle limiting 
“private judgment,” 


Law of Becial Rational Existence. 


Soolety (or the community of all rational beings) has the 

right and duty to govern itself by its common reason in 

its common concerns, This is the principle of republi- 
oan self-government, or social reason. 


VV. Law of Secial Self- Defence. 


Society has the right to defend itaelf nat all en- 
croacbments npon ita social self-government. This is the 
right of revolution as against ‘ants and of self-protec- 
tion as against criminale—the right of holding aggressors 
responsible to social reason, 


VI. Law ef Seciel Non-Aggression. 


BSoolety bas the duty to maintain the three lawa of Indi- 
viduality in fall vigor, and to refrain from violating them, 
This 18 principle Umiting social reason, 


VII. Law ef Ultimate Jurisdiction. 


1. The “private judgment“ of the Individual ts the final 
apponi in all his individual concerns. 

. The “social reason“ of eociety is the final appeal to 
all its general concerns, and also in cases of ultimate dis- 
agreement between individuals. 

8. The “social reason” of society is represented in each 
particular case hy the Consensus of the Competent in that 
class of cases: ie., by the concurrent verdict of all who 
are fitted by general capacity and special knowledge to 
understand it best, If the competent are divided, the 
question remains open; if they are huanimone, it io decided. 


EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


About the middle of June I shall be obliged to 
aail for the Azores, in order to accompany an invalid 
member of my family, and shall probably be absent 
three months. During that time my friend, Mr. 
David H. Clark, will edit THE INDEX. All literary 
communications should be addreseed to him, and all 
business letters to Mr, H. P. Hyde, at thie office. 
Letters addressed to me personally muet remain un- 
opened till my return, Attention to these directions 
will save annoyance to correspondents, 


F. E. ABBOT. 
June 3, 1879. 


THE WOMAN MOVEMENT, 


There was, some thirty years ago, a form of radical- 
ism pecullar to the time. It abounded more in New 
England thau elsewhere, but its representatives were 
to be found In various parts of the country. They 
were popularly known as come-outers,“ and quite 
generally distinguished for eccentricity of dress and 
person. They were invariably strongly pronounced 
abolitionists, and the designation applied to them, 
just mentioned, described their attitade in relation 
to the Church on account of ite sympathies with 
slavery. But they had other opinions too, no lese 
ultra and decided. Thelr ideas and ways differed 
from those of the multitude, They sometimes 
adopted the vegetarian diet, were anti-tobacconists, 
teatotalers, non-realstants, They were disposed to 
handle the Bible rongbly, bad little reverence for the 
ordinary usages of Sunday, and entertained various 
theories in respect to the Institutions and relations 
of life, then regarded as wild and visionary, and that 
time in fact, In some instances at least, has proved 
such, 

There were associated with these fanatics—for thus 
they were usually considered and called—a certain 
number of women who shared to a lesa or greater ex- 
tent in their ideas and pecullarities. They spoke In 
public meetings and on the platform of reform con- 
ventions,—a much mors novel thing then than now,— 
and were noted not only for thelr earnestness and 
eloquence, but also, not unfrequently, like those al- 
ready referred to, for a singular costume and external 
appearance. 

The special cause to which they devoted their zeal 
and energy was termed woman's rights,” and the 
derisive name given to them of the “strong-minded” 
conveyed a recognition of the obvious force of their 
convictions. They were the pioneers of what to-day 
ie called the woman’s movement,—a cause that has 
since been slowly but steadily deepening and widen- 
ing the range of its influence, and growing in dignity 
and practical significance, until It is no longer chiefly 
confined to a few strange people of questionable san- 
lty, oulré garb aud appearance, but embraces those 
of high degree and eminent renown in public and 
professional life, the leaders of cultivated society and 
thought, of education and literature, in thie country 
and others, 

But in the course of these long years of brave and 
unfaltering devotion to this service, it has undergone, 
in common with the time, some very important mod- 
ifications, Its whole tone and temper has changed. 
At first Its principal aim pertained to political en- 
franchisement,—citizenship for woman. It was to 
remove unjust discriminations in respect to her un- 
der the law, and in the marital relation; to guarantee 
to her the absolute natural rights in all relations and 
spheres of life of a human beling. And although 
none of these demands have been relinguished, 
though the conviction fa still as strong and clear as 
ever that they are just and desirable, the ultimate 
ones to be sought and essential to woman’s fullest ele- 
vation, the emphasis would seem to reat lesa upon 
them than formerly. 

The movement has lost somewhat of the mere 
aggressive and antagonistic apirit of ita earlier days, 
It has leas acerbity of speech and manner, more 
of sweetness and light. We hear less of woman’s 
rights and wrongs and oppressions, though of these 
there still remains enough to be sald, doubtless, 
without exaggeration, and Ia likely to be before she 
shall have gained that true helght for the full unfold- 
ing of her capacities and noblest development to 
which advancing civilization is destined to lift her 
at last, The advocates of the woman’s cause to-day 
are not remarkable for the shortness of their hair or 
the sharpness of thelr tongaes, even If it were ever 
Just to represent this as its special distinction. They 
are not supposed to be man-haters. There are aigne 
of a better understanding between the sexes, of the 
growth of a finer sense of justice and mutual con- 
alderation in their relation to each other. 

A apirit of intelligent self-helpfulness has become 
Infused into women’s aims for the improvement of 
their condition. They are becoming partnera in each 
other’s interests, are steadily advancing in self-rell- 
ance, learning the art of codperation, and the benefit 
of mutual assistance. The facilities for her educa- 
tion have rapidly increased, and its standard in a cor- 
respondent ratio advanced, One by one the colleges 
and professional schools of the land have opened 
their doors to her; and so overwhelmingly are these 
innovations approved by the more influential element 
of society In respect to these particulars, that it Is 
clear those institutions which still stand out agalnst 
the change are destined ere long to yield to the press- 


ure that le setting so strongly in this direction, thus 
giving to the sexes, so far aa this has not been al- 
ready achieved, equal privileges of education, 

But not only may the woman's movement point to 
such fruits as these, not only is she becoming à 
co-laborer with man in the higher attaluments of in- 
tellect, a companion and successful competitor with 
him in scholarship, literature, and professional life, 
but her material condition has also been vastly Im- 
proved. She can do more things than ever before, 
and better. The sphere of her occupations has 
greatly enlarged. She is not a teacher, or seamstress, 
or the writer of verses for the corner of s country 
newspaper only. These she may be still; but she 
may be much more than these, and in various ways, 
and find ald and encouragement In keeping with her 
added opportunities. New avennes of diverse skill 
and industry in multiplied adaptation to her versa- 
tile and nimble faculties are opening to her continu- 
ally, affording the means of a livelihood and a stimulus 
to ambition, 

If the woman’s movement has not accomplished 
all itə friends expected when it set out, or just 
what they expected, thle much is evident: In view 
of ita results, it can In no sense be considered 
a failure. On the other hand, there ts abundant 
reason for congratulation and encouragement to 
those who labor In the cause, to take heart and be 
thankful, 

That the time is near at hand when women are to 
possess the unrestricted use of the ballot, may per 
haps be questioned. There is no doubt = good 
deal of inherited prejadice to be overcome, of down- 
right opposition, indifference, and lethargy In respect 
to the proposition, as there always ia in respect to 
any wide departare from long-established customs, 
And yet it seems to us thers la no good reason why 
all should not eventually ba conceded to woman 
that the best representatives of the cause demand. 
In other words, we are unable to see why woman 
should not have in this republican country equal 
right with man to the fall exercise of the elective 
franchise, Is she not subject to the law? Has she 
not the same Interests at stake of property and per- 
son, and all that depends upon a wise and just admin- 
istration of the laws and government? To deny her 
a voice in regard to these on account of sex, ls man- 
ifestly as unjust, as it would be to do so to one who 
should be qualified in all other respecte for the dis- 
charge of the privilege, simply because of his natlon- 
ality or the color of his skin. 

There is but one way out of the inconsistency in 
which democracy ls thus involved. It is, we believe, 
to give to woman the ballot, to invest her with the 
full rights of a citizen, It is simply and solely, in 
fact, a question of subjugation or freedom. That 
women do not all take thla view of the case, or that it 
Is one to which they give little consideration, does not 
alter ita absolute character. Usage nurtures content, 
but it does not prove that this state of mind is 
always the highest or best. 

The subjugatlon of the Individual, moreover, ls 
always attended with serious avils. It interposes, 
necessarily, impediments to the free development of 
one’s nature, The fear sometimes expressed that 
voting would tend to unsex woman, to despoil her of 
her distinctively feminine delicacy and refinement of 
character, is of no more force than In respect to 
innumerable things with which she is already identi- 
fled or engages In, And in regard to the coarse 
associations of the polls, which are so often urged as 
an objection to woman’s voting, we may be asaured 
that the Interest which the fathers, husbands, and 
sons would have in the event would be sufficient to 
insure a due observance of order and propriety. 


Indeed, all the presumptions favor the supposition 


that, instead of there being leas of such, there would 
be more. This, at least, is the teatimony so far as the 
experiment has been tried, 

There are those who fear that if women were 
voters there would be likely to be thus a disastrous 
addition to the forces of religious intolerance and 
superstition, and there may be some grounds for 
their apprehension; and yet it ls not well in this case 
to take counsel of our fears. We believe that super- 
atition and Intolerance would have something also to 
apprehend, as well as to hope for, from suffrage to 
woman, — that its predominant Influence would 
prove a gain for liberallam. But, as we have already 
intimated, there is little probability that they are to 
acquira that privileges at once. In the meantime, 
they are undergolng, as we have seen, the needed 
preparation for Its safe and Intelligent exercise, And 
one of the most natural and fitting steps to it, and 
one too, we may add, where the objections generally 
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urged must have least welght, le that which ls now 
offered to the women of Massachusetts, in the right 
to cast votes for school committees at its approach- 
Ing election. 


Is TT RETREAT OR ADVANCE? 


In the August number of the Unitarian Review 
mere is an editorial note on Mr. Abbot’s phrase, The 
Consensus of the Competent.“ The writer begins 
thos: This is the fortunate phrasing that covers 
what appears to be a qulte general retreat from what 
have been reckoned among the most advanced, and 
have certainly proved to be the perilously exposed, 
poaltions of religions radicalism.” 

Under this phrase, then, the editor of the Review 
thinks he detecta a disposition on Mr, Abbot’s part 
to retreat from positions he has heretofore taken. 
„The Consensus of the Competent,” the editor says, 
“fg the most conservative of watchwords“; and that 
Mr. Abbot has been Jed to the phrase because he 
“has been led by recent experiences to emphasize 
more than ever the authority of universal reason 
against individual vagary,” 

But not only does Mr. Abbot thus seem to the 
editor to be retreating, but Mr. Frothingham and 
Prof. Adlor are also named as prominent radicals 
who appear to be facing in the same direction; and 
certainly if three such able and distinguished leaders 
as are here named together have all faced about, the 
Inference might be allowable that there is a qulte 
general retreat“ of religious radicals. 

If the evidence, however, that these gentlemen are 
in process of retreating be examined, it must be ad- 
mitted to be very scanty. With regard to Mr. Froth- 
ingham the only evidence brought forward is his 
much discussed farewell discourse to his congrega- 
tion, in which he announced bis dissatisfaction with 
individuaHsm as a practical basis of religion, and his 
hope that ite last word (the last word of “dogmatic 
Individualism,” the sermon sald) had been spoken 
from that desk, That discourse has now been 
printed entire, and can be considered apart from the 
abstracts and inferences of the New York reporters 
who firat gave it to the public, And whoever reads 
it through will find in it ample testimony to the fact 
that Mr. Frothingham, instead of turning backward, 
stands in the very van of the positions he has hitherto 
held, and ls scanning the horizon before him for 
some new point where religious radicals can gather 
their forces to better advantage. Not a dogma nor 
ceremony nor institution out of the Church of the 
past can be named to which he looks back as an es- 
sential condition of the working religions faith that 
ls to come. On the contrary, he distinctly says that 
the new falth, the modern religious spirit, is golng 
“not to Rome, not to Luther, not to Calvin, not to 
Buckminster or Channing, not to any Protestant 
sect, not to any Christian denomination. It has an- 
other future.” This surely does not sound like a 
summons for retreat. Rather is it a distinct proph- 
ecy that the new religious spirit will advance to form 
institutions of its own. And he indicates his bellef 
that these institutions will be based, not on any doc- 
trine, even that of theism, but on well-considered 
practical alms for the benefit of humanity. He ex- 
presses his discontent with “Individualism,” not be- 
cause it has not done-a useful and very necessary 
work in the past, but because by its very nature it is 
inadeguate for the organization that is needed to 
meet coming social demands upon the new religious 
faith. And so his farewell word was a call to his 
society not to take any step backward to the shelter 
of old creeds aud churches, but to prepare to go for- 
ward to meet with added power the new duties of the 
time. 

In respect to Prof. Adler It Is even more difficult to 
see where ls the evidence of retreat.“ since it does 
not appear thet he has either sald or done anything 
which can even be misinterpreted into an expression 
of recantation. He has come ont of Judaism, but 
has shown yet no disposition to go back to it or to 
adopt any other specific religion. In his new and 
very successful religious enterprise in New York, 
which In humanitarian work sete an example to all 
the churches, there is no positive recognition of any 
kind of theology. Hia society is simply called The 
Society for Ethical Culture.“ Ha does not inculcate 
bellef in = personal Delty, but remands all specula- 
tion, all doctrines concerning Infinite Being, into the 
realm of the Unknowable. In his large gatherings 
on Sunday, there ls no prayer nor anything in the 
place of it. There le fine music, by one of the regu- 
lar German companies of the city, but it is not ape- 

. cially of the religious order. Hymns are discarded, 
for the reason that they are so often couched in 


the form of petition to Deity, or are written ln the 
old spirit of worship. If all this indicates retreat, 
what could the advanced positions have been from 
which Mr. Adler has fallen back? But perhaps the 
editor of the Unitarian Review considers the mere 
tendency to organize among radicals as retreat,“ for 
he only says of Mr. Adler in proof of hia retrograding 
disposition, that he ls "organizing on the foundation 
of ethical] culture and moral ideallem,”’ and that bis 
eloquence and earnestness” sre attracting many to 
hie standard. If this, however, be what the editor 
means, he has greatly mistaken the purport of mod- 
ern religious radicalism; for it is on this very polnt— 
Its tendency to organize itself in Institutions and be- 
come a force in moulding social life—that modern 
radicalism proves its advance on preceding forms of 
the same spirit, which were mainly destractive, 

As to Mr. Abbot’s phrase, The Consensus of the 
Competent,“ that might, Indeed, be a cover for re- 
treat Into some of the old fortresses of ecclesiastical 
authority; and we can conceive that it was ln some 
such way that Mr. O. A. Brownson went back from 
Transcendental Unitarianism to the Roman Catholic 
Church. From “individualism” with its perilous 
vagaries he wanted a court of appeal; and he thought 
he found the competent court on religious questions 
in the Catholic Church. But it ie only a narrow and 
illogical view of the phrase, that sees the Consensus 
of the Competent in a body that deliberately shuts its 
eyes to modern enlightenment, no matter how nu- 
merous may be its membership or venerable ite tradl- 
tions or learned in Its own history may be Its leaders. 
Since Brownson’s day, the world’s knowledge with 
regard to religion has been vastly increased. Entire 
domains of historical religion have been opened to 
scholars, and the problems with regard to the Bible 
and the origin and authority of Christianity have 
wholly changed thelr aspects. It is very doubtful 
whether he would now follow his own example of a 
generation ago. Certainly Mr. Abbot bas shown no 
tendency as yet to go that way to find his court of 
“the Competent.” In throwing out this phrase he 
has taken no new position,—mach less hoisted a flag 
of retreat. He has only emphasized the more the 
stand he long ago took on the acientific method in 
religious study. Nor will he have any difficulty in 
reconciling this phrase with his view of Christianity 
or the Bible or on any other question to which the 
Review editor pointa him; for he will not look for his 
Consensus of the Competent in any er parte court 
made up of believers only on one side of the quea- 
tions at issue. W. J. P. 


HEREDITARY GENIUS. 


Galton, In his work on hereditary genius, gives 
tables of the ancestors and descendants of eminent 
men, statesmen, generals, judges, men of letters, 
men of science, artists, poets, divines, and shows by 
mathematical calculation a uniform law governing 
the hereditary genius of- families; he shows that a 
certain degree of eminence secures a certain number 
of distinguished kinsmen, of a certain average ability, 
in both the male and female line. He says he knows 
he has not done full justice to the female line, aa It 
is so difficult to search the genealogy on that alde, 
owing to a constant change of name, to the more re- 
tired life of women, and to all the social hindrances to 
their development. But from what la known of the 
mothers and daughters of great men, we may eafely 
argue that, in equal conditions, hereditary genius 
would be more marked in the female than in the 
male line. Galton makes special mention of this in- 
fluence on men of science and divines. 

Of men of science, in alight cases out of forty-three 
the mother was the abler of the parents. These are 
the mothers of Bacon, Condorcet, Cuvier, D’Alem- 
bert, Forbes, Gregory, Watts, Bacon. Bacon had 
also four distinguished maternal aunts, Both Brodle 
and Jusselu had remarkable grandmothers. The 
eminent relations of Newton were connected with 
him by female links. Thus it appears to be Impor- 
tant to success in science that a man should have 
an able mother. 

“I belleve,“ aaya Galton, 'the reason to be, that a 
child so circamstanced has the good fortune to be de- 
livered from the ordinary narrowing partisan infu- 
encea of home education. Our race le essentially slav- 
ish; It is the nature of all of us to belleve blindly in 
what we love rather than in that we think most wise. 
We are inclined to look upon an honest, unshrinking 
pursuit of truth as something irreverent. We are 
indignant when others pry into our idols and critl- 
else them with impunity, just as a savage files to 
arms when a missionary picks his fetish to pieces. 
Women are far more strongly influenced by these 


feelings than men; they are blind partisans and 
more servile followers of custom. Happy are they 
whose mothers did not Intensify their nuturally 
slavish dispositions in childhood by the frequent 
use of auch phases as ‘Do not ask questions about 
this or that, for it is wrong to doubt,“ but who 
showed them by practice and teaching that Inquiry 
may be absolutely free without being irreverent; that 
reverence for truth is the parent of free inquiry; and 
that Indifference or insincerity ln the search of truth 
ls one of the most degrading sins. It is clear that a 
child brought up under the influences of such opin- 
lons ls far more likely to succeed as a scientific 
man than one who was reared under the curb of 
dogmatic authority. Of two men with equal ablll- 
tlea, the one who had a trath-loving mother would 
be more likely to follow the career of aclence; while 
the other, if bred up under extremely narrowing cir- 
cumstances, would become as the gifted children of 
China,—nothing better than a student or professor of 
some dead literature.“ 

As to the divines, the female influence predoml- 
nates far above what it does in any other group of 
great men. 

In one hundred families mentioned In Middle- 
ton’s Biographia Evangelica, there are seventy-three 
women remarkable for their religious characteris- 
tles, against twenty-seven men. Galton remarks 
on the fact that so many clergymen marry two, 
three, or even four times; and attributes the general 
feebleness of thie class of wives to the fact that there 
ia a frequent correlation between an unusually de- 
vout disposition and a weak constitution; and this 
physical weakness may account for the fact, too, that 
the wives of clergymen are generally much more 
bigoted than their busbands. A sense of weakness 
always shields itself in obstinacy and dogmatism; 
while conscious strength is ready to inquire, debate, 
Investigate, and analyze. The baby always plants It- 
self firmly on two feet, and so do the aged and Infirm, 
while the strong man In hla flights of oratory often- 
times polses himself on one foot. 

Galton’s researches prove that the female line has 
an unusually large effect in qualifying a man to be- 
come eminent In the religious world. The only other 
group in which the female line is even comparable in 
ite magnitude le that of scientific men. 

But thia seeming contradiction In such directly op- 
posite influences may be explained readily enough. 
When the mother has outgrown the traditions and 
superstitions of the past, and begins to think, to rea- 
son, to base her opinions on facts, and to question 
authorities, when her thoughts are occupied with 
other themes than theology and a future life, her 
time with other organizations than the church; when 
she worships the beautiful, the grand, the true In 
Nature and humanity, rather than the unknown 
God,—she must leave a very different impress on 


der descendants than does she whose hopes and in- 


terests are centred in heayen,—in the mysteries be- 
yond this life, which no eye hath seen, no mind can 
comprehend. 

But while scientific writers and liberal religious 
thinkers are alike awaking to the immense power of 
woman in moulding the race for better or worse, they 
all allke hesitate to secure for her those conditions 
that can alone promote her development. 

Draper in his History of the Civil War in America, 
after tracing the effect of individoalsm and ita ex- 
pansive power In national life, says: “It may be 
doubted whether a community organized on such a 
basis, more particularly in case this freedom te 
granted to women, can ever have the stability or 
even be as moral as one In which the family ls the 
essential political element.“ Which ie to say, the 
morality of a nation will always be inversely as the 
freedom of woman! If by the family Mr. Draper 
means a group of kinsmen, in which all the men 
are political sovereigns and all the women political 
slaves, the women might think that the stability and 
morality of such communities were purchased at too 
great a sacrifice of thelr individual freedom, of their 
individual rights of conscience, judgment, and politi- 
cal representation. ; 

There is no greater fallacy than the oft-expressed 
opinion, that the largest liberty safe for man must 
be dangerous for woman. E. C. 8. 


REPLY TO A CRITIC, 


In Tue INDEX of August 28 is a rather captlous 
communication from David Newport, criticielng one 
of my recently-published lectures. He la surprised 
at B. F. U., that he ls not more abreast of the age, 
and that he does not know that the competent of his 
school have admitted, with Prof. Tyndall, that aci- 
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ence is rendered dumb'’’; and “when the masters of 


B. F. U. admit that they stand in the presence of the 
‘Incomprehensible,’.., shall he be wiser?’ The 
whole article is an attempt to disparage a lecture that 
the writer clearly does not understand, or which, If 
he understands, he deliberately misrepresents,— 
which I am disinclined to believe. 

For the benefit of Mr. Newport, and others of his 
class, if such there be among the readers of THE 
INDEX, I will here give, in a condensed form, the 
leading position I advanced and endeavored to main- 
tain in the discourse to which exception is taken. 

1. Religion Is a growth,—an evolution from a non=- 
religious condition. 2. Human personality and intel- 
ligence—ascribed to Inanimate things or posited in 
invisible beinge—have been the objects of worship. 
3. The “religious element,“ on the theory of evolu- 
tion, Implles preéxistent mental qualities and exter- 
nal phenomena, 4. All phenomena are due ulti- 
mately to an external, self-exiatent, absolute Reality. 
5. Man's conceptions of this eternal, self-existent 
something depend upon his Intellectual aud moral 
condition. 6. The absolute Reality can be an object 
of religious devotion only so long as It is regarded as 
anthropomorphic. 7. That there is a God of anthro- 
pomorphic nature, le not susceptible of proof. 8. As 
men come to see that the ultimate source of phenom- 
ena is unknowable, it must cease to be an object of 
religious devotion such as can be fitly given only to 
an intelligent being. 9. With the disappearance of 
bellef in anthropomorphism, the qualities now ad- 
mired and worshipped in God will be appreciated and 
cultivated in man. 10. Thus the religious sentiment 
will andergo modification; but In the future as In the 
past, Its object will be human personality and intelli- 
gence. 

Such is a brief summary of a lecture represented to 
be in conflict with ths latest word of Tyndall and 

other advanced minds of to-day. The sentence from 
Tyndall, Let us lower our heads and acknowledge 
our ignorance, priest and philosopher, one and all,” 
expresslve of the feelings of all thoughtful and seri- 
ous minds in dwelling on the ultimate mystery of ex- 
Istence and the luserutableness of cause of phenom- 
ena, la quoted as a crashing refutation of a discourse 
in which it might have been appropriately quoted in 
support of my own position. 

It is fitting that Mr. Newport, after expressing sur- 
prise that I am not more abreast of the age, should 
quote Agassiz to show the folly of Darwinlam; and, 
after exhibiting the utmost confusion of thought, 
should conclude with the following remarkable sen- 
tence: And In regard to man, supposing that his 
condition was as the relics found would seem to de- 
note, It does not by any means follow that such was 
the condition of the Aryan race, of whom we are the 
descendants.” Nothing more certain than that. 


And it is equally true that because the ancient Aryans . 


did not have printed books, It does not follow that our 
European ancestors two hundred years ago did not 
havethem! But our European ancestors descended 
from men who had no books. And it is probable that 
our Aryan ancestors descended from men whose 
“condition was as the relics found would seem to 
denote.” B. F. U. 


PERSONAL ITEMS, 


Col. T. W. Hicerson and family have been 
spending some weeks at Dablin, N. H. 


Gusravꝝ Dokk would like to accept the Invitations 
of friends to visit this country, but cannot afford the 


Mes, OLARA NEYMANN and daughter, a student 
of Cornell University, have been spending some time 
at the Cotocheset House, Osterville, Mass. 


Mr. O'Donovan Ross has translated Longfel- 
low’s Psalm of Life“ into Irish, with the title, 
“Sailm Na Beatha,” 

Rev, SIMEON 8. JOCELYN, a distinguished worker 
ip the anti slavery cause, closed his life at Tarrytown, 
N. T., a few days since. 


Mx. R. PALMER THOMAS, of London, Eng., i8 on 
a brief visit to this country, He intends to devote 
moat of his time to the investigation of American 
Spiritualism. 


ANDREW JAcK8ON DAVIS has recently been pass 
ing a few days in Boston, He introduced the course 
of the Free Lecture Association in New Haven, 
Conn., last Sunday. 


TRE SACRED Books of the East, which Max Mil- 
ler is translating and publishing, will make twenty- 
four handsome octavo volumes, It will take about 
elght years to bring them all out. 


GEN, DI CESNOLA is preparing a great work on his 
Cypriote collections, illustrated by three hundred and 
fifty large plates. The Metropolitan Museum will 

ly be reopened on its new site before November, 

Tue Misses O'BRIEN, three sisters of Cork, Ire- 
land, have been creating a musical sensation in Paris. 
Itis said that since Catherine Hays, none of their 


countrywomen have had auch a reception on the 
continent. 


A youne JEwess from Vienna, Dr. Rosa Welt 
who some time ago obtained a diploma as Doctor of 
Medicine from the University of Berne, Switzerland, 
has been appointed Asslstant Lecturer on Ophthalmia 
to Prof. Pflüger, at Berne, 


Mr. Baas, of ale celebrity, has presented to the 
town of Derby, Eng., where he resides, a library. 
The building erected for it cost $75,000, and contains 
17,000 volumes. He had previously enriched the 
town with public baths and a park, 


Messes. Borrevitt, architects, of Hull, Eng., 
have recovered $250 damages from a clergyman, be- 
cause he had endeavored to have the commission to 
repair the church in Skirlangh taken from them, on 
the ground that they were “‘Wesleyans, who conld 
show no experience in chureh-work.“ 

Ir 1s STATED that Capt. Pratt, who placed the In- 
dian pupils at the Hampton (Va.) school, is making 
preparations, by Secretary Schurz's authority, for an- 
other experiment of the same kind in the old cavalry 
barracks at Carlisle, Pa. The Indians to be edu- 
cated are to be selected from tribes at the different 
agencies, 


Dr. Orro V. STRUVE, the distinguished Russian 
astronomer, has come to this country to examine the 
twenty-six-inch telescope at the United States Naval 
Observatory, with the intention of ordering a similar 
instrument of thirty-four to thirty-six Inches, if, on 

reonal inspection, he is convinced that the claim of 

to superiority to all others is well founded. He has 
examined the chief telescopes of Europe. 


Rev, J. S. Tomson, late of Bloomington, III., 
who has been summering abroad with his wife, writes 
in a private letter: We ‘did’ London pretty well, 
and several puu of England. We spont a very 
pleasant week in Ireland. We have, after visit- 
ing other parts of France, arrived in Paris. It is now 
in ita glory. Conway and Voysey I have not seen. 
It is now the worst time to see any one of note, as 
all are off on vacation tours, We sball sail from 
Liverpool on the 4th of September, and be in Boston 
the 17th. We have not gone over as much territory 
as we intended, but have done several places well.” 


Pror. GEORGE F. BAKER, the President of the 
American Scientific Association, manifested at a very 
early age a taste for the sclences. While a boy, he 
was entrusted with the apparatup belonging to the 
academy where he was at school, and converted his 
sleeping-room into a chemical laboratory. As an ap- 
prentice, he extended his acquaintance with Instra- 
mental appliances, and constructed for himself in his 
leisure hours a very complete set of electrical and 
3 apparatus, It is said, in fact, that when 

e went to Pittsburg as professor, much of the appa- 
ratus placed in his hands for purposes of Instruction 
was the same that he had made while an spprentice 
In Boston, ten or twelve years before. 


Communications. 


LONG'S VIRGIL. 


There has been much praise of Long's translation 
of Virgil, mot on critical grounde alone, bat because 
done by a so-called statesman. The same commen- 
dation has followed Gladstone, Derby, and many 
other public men, even from the time of Cicero, ln 
similar literary efforts. This age, while it honors 
specialists, is also much given to emphaaizing work 
not in line, and remote from their usual studies and 
endeavors. A little while ago, the lecture platforma 
were filled by men whose profession and Pes rer 
was not lecturing, but other spheres of intellectual 
activity. We wanted our winter evenings amused, 
and an exhibition of great men in the lyceum couree 
was in vogue. And the colleges are al ways inviting 
some famous man to address them at thelr anniver- 
saries, regardless of any special fitness for the at- 
tempt, At the agricultural fairs, It ia the rarest event 
to hear either a farmer, or anybody interested spe- 
cially in farming, speak; but some senator, governor, 
or minister airs the usual rhetoric of the occasion. 
We expect greatness of each kind to show Itgelf great 
in every other, to be universal genius. I am myself 
nothing but a small farmer, aud sometimes called 
“literary gentleman,” in a small country town; but 
having the reputation of an education, I am called 
upon to superintend schools, to give legal advice, 
to build roads and make political and tem nce 
speeches,—for none of which things have I the least 
faculty; yet I do them all out of mere good-nature, 
and because, as other men, I like to seem equal to the 
occasion, I like the appearance of greatness, It so 
tickles one in his most itching part. Te flatters us to 
think we have hands the rod of empire might have 
sWayed.“ 

Thomas Couture, the French paluter, has put the 
ambitions of modern men into this summary: 

The poet wishes to be a statesman, 

The historian wishes to be a poet. 

The novelist wishes to be a historian. 

The journallat wishes to be a novelist. 

The art critic wishes to ba a painter. 

The painter wishes to be a journalist. 

He has omitted what the statesman wishes to be, 
but it is easily supplied from numerous recent ex- 


amples. 

. Long wants to be thought a scholar. Is that 
laudable and to be held up for imitation of young 
men pursulng statesmanship and politica? No! by 
no means. Scholars they may be, but their scholar- 
ship should be directed into their own pursuits; let 
it illuminate their chosen work, their speeches, re- 
ports, and state papers, their public and private life; 


let it contribute to the elevation of politics and to the 
glory of the State, 

The translation of Virgil by Mr, Long may ba 
striking and pass for more than it merita, because 
done by a KN whose reputation has been 
made in quite other flelde, while if done by Mr. 
Cranch, or a Cambridge professor, It would not be 
very noticeable. 

he interest in Mr. Long's translation is partly fac- 
titlous; belongs, that is, not to the undertaking Itself, 
but to Mr. Long's personality. In the history of lit- 
erature, certain peasant and shoemaking poets have 
had much more attention bestowed upon them than 
their work warranted, 

We wish all success to Mr. Long In his chosen vo- 
cation, and wish that he would apply to it all his 
powers and all bis studies. A certain amount of in- 
tellectual ss of vital force is measured out to each 
man. By so much better Mr, Long’s translation, by 
so much poorer his work for the State. The studles 
of a statesman should be private and make bim a 
full and reunded man; and he should beware of a 
name in literature or art or any other department 
than his own, as aubtracting jast so much the 
unity of his powers, and from an undivided affect 
upon the public whom he serves, and whose mission 
It la, not to cultivate, but to eo bulld up their State as 
to Include and make possible every species of 
Themistocles being asked if he could play the lute 
answered that he could not, but he knew how to 


make a small town a great city. J. A. 
THE GENESIS OF ETHICS COLLOQUIALLY 
CAN VASSED. 

No. III. 


Old School Philosopher.—Well, sir, if your theory 
reapecting the basis of morals is the true one, the up- 
shot would seem to be, that, In point of fact, there is 
no morality nor yet any immorality, —that whatever is, 
is right, or is wrong, or is neither right nor wrong, ac- 
a only to the etand-point from which it is 
viewed. 

Rationalist.—It all depends npon the stand-point, 
But then the individual ſe not left to his caprice as 
to the choice of a stand-point. 

O. 8. ey arias if it only depended on the joint 
counsels of Savage No. One and Savage No. Two(who 
figured tn our last discussion) whether slavery was to 
be forever just or forever iniquitous, in the commu- 
nity they were sap to have begun, I don’t see 
why a single individual, whether savage or civilized, 
might not, by declaring his Independance of society, 
make and modify his own standard and code 
morality, and thus rightfully do whatever would not 
be out of harmony with a line which (in being pors 
121 adjustable and elastic) was practically no 
at all. 

Rationaltat,—He might, if such declaration of his 
were operative, and could, indeed, cut him looses from 
society. But this it can never do, nor can anything 
but death. It was you—not I—who instanced the 
imaginary case of the two savages completely isolata 
from and independent of all society. For the sake of 
the argument (which was not affected by the Impossi- 
bility of the sup case ever having an wctual 
parallel), I allowed the Illustration to go. It seems 
time now, however, to say, that every man, whether 
savage or civilized, ie s member of society, and that 
he never can, in any way, abdicate his membership 
therein. However it may have been with the ‘‘ape- 
Uke“ progenitors of the race, we know of no animal, 
now, entitled to be designated ‘‘Man’’ that is nota 
prodact of soclety. 

O. 8. Phil.—Really, I had supposed that society 
was the prodact of man. 

Rationalist.—It is; and yet man is none the less 
the product of society. They are mutually the prod- 
ucts of each other, just as the mind and the brain are. 

O. 8. Phil.—I comprehend the theory of the mind 
or mental operations belng produced by the braia, but 
can’t imagine bow lt can be reasonably concluded 
— on the other hand, the brain la produced by the 


Rationalist.—The brain results from nourishment; 
nourishment results from appetite, i. e., deslre for food ; 
and every desire ls s mental operation ora result of 
the mind: therefore the brain is 53 the product 
of the mind, and mind and brain mu prodacts of 
each other. So are man and society mutual products 
of each other, parts of the same totality. I repeat 
therefore, that but for society the individual woul 
never have had an existence, and but for society, in 
one or another of Its ramifications and functions, he 
would have been swept out or left ont of existence 
any day since his birth. The parente that procreated 
him were members of society, and it was by permis- 
sion and authority of society that they did so; the bad 
he was born on and the eradle he was rocked in were 
made and owned by constituents of society, Not m 
foot of land that he has ever trod but is the domain 
of society. Not a morsel of food he ever ate, and 
therefore not an atom of himself, whether bone, 
brawn, or brain, but that was the prodact and posses- 
tion of society through one or another of ita factors. 
So that he belongs essentially, body and soul, to soci- 
ety,—is part and parcel of society, and can no more 
actually disintegrate himeelf therefrom and live than 
pa can sever his mental from his physical being and 

ve. 

O. S. PRil.—It le of but little importance, however, 
after all, whether a man can of cannot have his own 
private, home-made code of morals, whereby he can 
rightfully do whatever he list, if he can rightfally 
do whatsoever his community ordains is right; for his 
community means, aa I take it, hia set, his clan, town, 
or city. It the Feejeeans can rightfully kill and eat 
their superannuated parents, as you maintain, because 
aa a community they have made such a practice good 
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morality, I don’t see why ® gang of horse-thieves can- 
not as a quasi communty Make horse-atealing right? 

Rattonalist.— Well, such guasi community does 
make horse-steallng quasi right; that is to say, right 
as reapects such community. If a horse-thief doesn’t 
steal horses as skilfully and as perseveringly as he 
can, he falls in the duty he owes to hia associates in 
the gang of horse-thieves. If he does, however, and 
Is loyal to the Interests of hia gang, he Is a good horse 
thief, not only in the estimation of hia confederates. 
but he ls = better man, even in the estimation of 
others, than a horse-thief who le unfaithful in each 
respect, and therefore destitute of the proverbial 
“honor among thlaves.” Practically, then, there 
may be (just as you have ironically affected to sup- 

) morality in s sub-community, not only differ- 
ent from but inimical to the morality of the general 
community. 

O. S. Phil.—Then, truly, ia the world In a sad way, 
—in the sare way to chaos and ryt Ean ony In- 
deed, It is not already or has not always been there. 
Where’s the use of the general community having or 
pretending to have a morality, if all the infinitades 
of sab-communitlea Into which It is in every direction 
— 1 may have a different and conflicting mo- 

ty 

Rationalist.—Need I remind a philosopher that it 
ie his business to fearlessly snd loyally seek and fol- 
low the truth, without stopping to inquire whether 
the truth Is going to compel him to take a pessimis- 
tic view, or permit him to take an optimistic view of 
the world? Or need [ remind him that the most 
unphllosophie of proceedings le the taking of the 
former view before firat belng sure that it ie the only 
one that can be reasonably taken? 

O. S. Phil.—tI shall be glad to have you show me 
any other that can be taken, from the stand-point of 
your theory. 

Rationalist.—With pleasure I will try. And first 
let me inquire whether you suppose that general mo- 
rality, ie., the morality of the community at large, 
has no supporters among those who, as members of 
one or another of its sub-communities, hold and 
ener & quasi morality, that is different from and 

n conflict with the general morality in one or more 
particulars? A 

O. S. PMl.— No real and efficient supporters, I 
should say. 

Rationalist.—Well, if there really were none, then 
you might, indeed, exclaim thatthe world is in a sad 
way! If àll who do not themselves lead moral lives 
were really opposed to morality, or if most of them 
were not, in the main, supporters of morality, society 
would go straight, without halt and swiftly, to the 
dogs. Fortunately, however, you are entirely mia- 
taken in this regard. Immoral men, with scarcely 
any exception, are In favor of morallity,—many of 
them constantly doing vallant and effective work 
In Its behalf. Even the horse-thieves you have in- 
stanced are nove the less citizens and members of 
society for being horae-thieves, any more than are 
merchants for being merchants, carpenters for being 
carpenters, Catholica for being Catholics, Quakers for 
being Quakers, etc. And, as members of society, 
borse-thieves are Interested In Its well-being just as 
its other membera are; therefore they want morality 
in general to prevail, just as other people do. The 
horse-thief le as little Inclined to lose his life as the 
blacksmith ls, and far less Inclined than a devont re- 
ligioniat who hopes to go straight to heaven from 
this vale of sorrow ought to be; therefore the horse 
thief is as much opposed to a state of society wherein 
homicide ia an — Yow occurrence and human life 
held at a very low valuation as a Quaker 1s. A horse- 
thief, when he sella a stolen horse, would as little 
relish having counterfelt money put upon him in pay- 
ment therefor as the merchant would when he sella 
his goods; therefore he le as stalwart a supporter of 
the morality that denounces counterfeiting as the 
latter is. e horse thief tolerates no more than an- 
other that ble wife should be as kind to other men 
as to himself, and the idea that the children for 
whom he is e hard and vaxin go much may, 
after all, not be his would be as unwelcome to him as 
to any one; therefore he may haye as much admira- 
tlon for the virtue of wifely fidelity as any prelate In 
the land, and ts likely to have more than any celi- 
bate prelate. And so I might show of all the virtues 
of which our morality or any morality is made op. 

O. 5. Phil,—Except the virtue of refraining from 
horse-thieving ? 

Rationaliat.—Ney, sir, that's not even an exception. 

O. 8. Phil.—What? 

Rationalist.— Why a borse-thief, besides the rea- 
sons he bas in common with other people for being 
opposed to horse-stealing, has special reasons of his 
own for being eo opposeds He would, of course, no 
more like that the horses he had stolen should be 
stolen away from him than a horse-trader would like 
that those he had bought should be stolen away 
from him; therefore he has the same reason that the 
horse-trader or that anybody has for being opposed 
to horse-stealing other than that in which he himself 
has a hand. More than thie, however, horse-steallug 
except by himself or his gang ls not only directly 
in competition with his business (of horse-stealing) 
since it consumes stealable horses that he might 
have stolen, but, worse perhaps than the competi- 
ton, it puts horse-owners so on the alert, and ex- 
asperates the community so against horse-thieves, as 
to increases the difficulty and danger of the business 
In proportion to ita prevalence; therefore a horse- 
thief is especially opposed to horse-thieying and 
friendly to the morality that condemns it. 

O. S. Phil.—Mirabile dictu! Ha! hal hal 

Rationalist.—Besides the support immoral people 
fire to morality for the reasons just Indicated, must 

taken Into account that which they give as hypo- 
crites,—which let us next consider, For present pur- 
poses, it ia accurate enough to say that an immoral 


man ja one who sesks to do, In bis own Interest, 
something that society doesn’t want done. Now 
when we consider the utter Ins{gnificance of the 
power of any Individual aa compared with the power 
of society, it is obvious that he who should boldly 
and unequivocally proclaim himself a fos to mo- 
rality would thereby render himself hopelessly Im- 
potent to do anything society wanted left undone. 
He would be like a single soldier, who, as preliminary 
to doing the enemy some harm, should march him- 
self in full uniform, and flying a black flag, against 
their marshalled thousands. Wherefore It is that 
{mmoral men are very far from proclaiming them- 
selves immoral even to the extent they are go, or to 
any extent, So far from lt, they not only make the 
utmost parade possible of a professed desire for the 
prevalence of morality. And the material support 
thus directly given, together with deference thus in- 
directly rendered to morality, is of no mean impor- 
tance in rendering it the force it unquestionably is in 
the promotion and conservation of human well-being. 

O. 8. Phil.—The misfortune of morality, then, is 
that it has not been given over wholly to the keeping 
of immoral people! Eh? 

Rattonaliat.—Oh, no. I could show, if there were 
any need of It, that a highly moral man can be and 
generally will be a far more efficient supporter of mo- 
rallty than an Immoral one can. But then the very 
moral men are so exceedingly few as compared with 
those who are otherwise, that they couldn't uphold 
morality for a week, if the muse of those who lead 
more or less immoral lives were really opposed to it. 
It doesn’t matter as arde the moorings of mo- 
rality, even If there le nobody who is perfectly moral 
(as in fact there never is); for morality is not what 
anybody would do, but what almost anybody would 
want others to do. 

O. S. PhiL—Humph! pshaw!! fadge!!! 

S. J. MATHEWS, 

MONTICELLO, ABE. 


THE GENERAL WEALTH. 


My DEAR Mr. CLARK:— 

May I again intrade on your colamne with a hum- 
ble contribution to the study of our great science of 
BENEFICENCE? Sooner or later I hope we shall have 
a Coamopolitan Assoctation for the Study and Practice 
of Scientific Beneficence; and I look to Tue INDEX to 
help me find the kindred hearts and hands which will 
join with me In ita organization. The promotion of 
the general health, wealth, freedom, worth, and 
knowledge being the object and fanction I have in 
view, I wish to-day to offer one or two thoughts npon 
the available ways in which we may Increase the gen- 
eral wealth, the second of the elementa above named. 

I may say, then, that an analysis of the altuation, 
in its economic aspect, seems to me to reveal the fol- 
lowing as its significant elements: In the firat place, 
a practically universal subjection to the danger of 
falling into, or remaining in, that hand- to. mouth“ 
condition involved in one’s poverty or lack of capital. 
Secondly, the possibility of our practising, far more 
efficiently than heretofore, and by perfectly safe and 
proper means, a system of mutual assurance against 
this ever-impending danger, 

As to the former element, iittle need be sald, Its 
reality being but too obvious. Mill’s posthumous 
essay on Sociallam clearly sets forth the important 
truth, that over and above the poverty which is un- 
avoidable, save through the moral and intellectual im- 
provement of the given individual, there la much 
poverty in the world which Is the result of circum- 
atanees entirely unconnected with the merits or de- 
merits of the sufferers,—the truth, in other words, 
that men are often ‘thandicapped’'—some fatally, 
aud the vast majority very heavily—in their course 
toward a competence, by purely accidental circum - 
stauces. But if 80, the risk of failing by reason of 
such handicappiog Is a risk proper to be insured 
against, provided only a safe and proper modus to 
that end shall prove available. We may admit that 
to assure men for a time—and only for a time would It 
be possible—agninat the poverty or other evil naturally 
consequent upon their wickedness or their imprudence, 
so far from being desirable is positively inadmlssl- 
ble sa against public policy, inasmuch as it would 
tend powerfully toward a general demoralization. 
But on the other hand, mutual assurance against ac- 
cidental, impersonal obstacles to enrichment would 
benefit directly and indirectly. Those obstacles are 
ex hypothesi, not removable by nal reform, and 
consequently relief from their opposition, though not 
conditioned on change of character, would not take 
away any inducement to such change. Herbert 
Spencer well says in his Ethics, —“'Any arrangements 
which ins considerable d prevent superiority 
from profiting by the rewards of superiority, or shield 
inferiority from the evils It entalls,—any arrange- 
ments which tend to make It as well to be inferior as 
to be superior,—are arrangements diametrically op- 

d to the progress of organization aud the reach- 
ng of a higher life.’ Not at all inconsistently we 
may supplement this by pointing out that where 
arrangements“ are practicable, by which greater in- 
stead of less inducements and opportunities for supe- 
rior conduct would be afforded and obstacles to the 
success of even faultless conduct would be dimin- 
ished or removed, we ought by all means to avall 
ourselves of them, Nor should we forget, in this 
connection, that, to some extent at least, that very in- 
feriority of character which tends to perpetuate the 
evil state of things ie Itself a product or practically 
inseparable Incident of the latter, and modifiable only 
pari passu with Its modification. Macaulay said that 
only Freedom could fit men for freedom, and it seems 
equally clear that emancipation from at least extreme 
misery ls a condition to men’s becoming or remainin 
worthy and able to prosper, The really essenti 


precantion to be observed in affording aid la, that 
the degree of banefit shall stand in a very real and 
very obvious relation to the degree in which conduct ts 
wise and right. Surely, there can be no queatlon, 
that mutual assurance, to eliminate as far as pos- 
aible the riak of savings proving useless or short lived 
and to make the reward of saving greater than it 
would otherwise have been, can hardly operate 
toward economic demoralization, or be other than an 
efficient promotive of improvement, 

In my next letter I shall discuss the possibility of 
the mutual assurance which we have thus seen to be 
permissible and deslrable. 

CHARLES FREDERIC ADAMS, 

70 WILLIAM STREET, New York, 


POREIGN, 


Tre RusstAx journalistic notes are as follows: It 
is a regulation in Russia that all newspapers, except 
a few at St. Peteraburg and Moscow, must be re- 
vised by the Censor before being published. Where 
there Is no Censor there can be no newspaper, unless 
any local functionary is appointed to act on hie be- 
half, Until 1877 there was a Censor at Novotcher- 
kask. He was removed. No one being appointed 
to perform his datiles, the editor of the influential 
Donskot Gazette had to rend hia sheets to Moscow, a 
distance of one thousand versts, for revision. He 
thus could not publish news until about a month 
after date; and, this being an Imposelble task, he has 
this week given up the publication of the Donskl 
Gazette. It ie only a few weeks ago that the Voljski 
Kamski Gazette expired from the same cause. Every 
week, in consequence of the oppressive press - la wg. 
sees the newspapers becoming fewer in number and 
losing their inflnence.—London Examiner. 


Mn. G. J, HOLYOAKE'S DEPARTURE FoR AMER- 
1cA.—We copy from the Secular Review the follow- 
ing accoant of the good-bye to Mr. Holyoake on 
leaving England for this country: “On the 16th, 
Mr. G. J. Holyoake left the Mersey for New York 
on board the Bothnla.““ As already announced, Mr. 
Holyoake will remain in the United States about 
two montha, during which he will visit Boston, 
Philadelphia, etc., and will probably go so far south 
as Alabama. We need not state that our best wishes 
accompany our friend in his journey, and that we 
trust it will prove to him one of unalloyed pleasure 
and gratification. Mr. Holyoake sent us a few lines 
written immediately before his embarkation, lu which 
he statea that the hospitable and kind reception ac- 
corded to him in Liverpool] prevented him writing a 
paper for the Review, as be had previously designed, 
Mr. Holyoske was deeply affected by the marks of 
honor, respect, and affection manifested towards him 
during hla brief stay in Liverpool. Doubtless, in s 
fow weeks we shall receive a communication from 
him giving some of hie Impressiona and experiences 
of his voyage, etc, On Friday evening, a complimen- 
tary dinner was given to Mr, Holyoake at the Adelphi 
Hotel, Liverpool, at which Dr. Thomas Carson pre- 
sided. Among other friends of the guest present 
were the Rev. W. Binns, Mesyrs. Daniel Baker (Blr- 
mingham), J. Shepberd, Issac Roberts, E. R. Ras- 
sell, W. E. A. Axon, Morgan Brierley, etc. Letters 
of apology had been received from the Rev. A. Stein- 
thal, of Manchester, Mr. Alexander Ireland, and 
others. In our next lssue, we shall print Mr. Hol- 
yoake’s speech on this interesting occasion.” The 
Liverpool Daily Post of Saturday last bas the follow- 
Ing leading article on Mr. Holyoake’s departure and 
the banquet in hla honor: “The parting banquet 
which was given to Mr. Holyoake last night, on the 
occasion of his sailing for America on a visit, was 
but a small instalment, as Dr. Carson said from the 
chalr, of the arrears of honor due to this faithful 
servant of the public. For many years his merita 
were veiled by the 1 rie excited against hia 
religious opinions. Bat his character, like his Eng- 
lish, always had a grand simplicity, and won greatly 
upon all who knew him, even in the days when he 
received least justice from society, By degrees, peo- 
ple interested lu the queations of the day learnt how 
self-sacrifi ly he had placed himself again and 
again in the breach as a martyr for press und other 
liberties, and how profoundly he was valued by men 
whose labore were surrounded with more dlstinetlon. 
The next step in the process of ition was to 
perceive how nobly sud punctillously just and con- 
siderate he was in controversy, even on the exciting 
subject which most employed his abilities. Alone 
among his school, he Illustrated a virtue of Cardinal 
Newman of which he last night professed himself 
emulous,—that of producing, as Dr. Pusey said, the 
greatest impression on the mind with the least 
wounding of the heart. And in spite of many natu- 
ral obstacles, this began to be understood. . . An 
able littérateur, using his mother-tongue with fault- 
leas purity and facile strength, it is Mr. Holyoake’s 
still . praise that political truth, and all truth, 
as he has seen it, has always been sacred to him. 
While the solid worth of bis character has lived 
down reproach and surmounted prejadice, he has 
the still broader satisfaction of finding that the world 
is much changed around him. The better spirit of 
a more generous time accorda to free thought and 
free speech, when informed by fesling and 
chastened by good taste, a sympathy and considera- 
tion which formerly could only be secured by echo- 
ing the parrot cries of the hour. Our American 
friends are, no doubt, chiefly interested in Mr. Hol- 
yoake’s visit as that of the most distingulshed and 
sagaclous of codperative pioneers, There ls no ast- 

t of his industrious and high-minded career which 
s not respectable, and in some aspects it has been 
heroic. Many who have watched it with interest 
will rejoice to find it crowned at length with some 
of the honor it has always deserved.” , 
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CULTURED FREE THOUGHT. 


The Index Association, 


Orricm, No. 81 WASHINGTON Br., Bowroy, 
pubnen 


THE INDEX, 
4 Weakly Paper devoted to Pres and Rational 
Religion. 


It is the object of THE INDEX to give public 
atterance to the boldest, moet cultivated, and 
best matured thought of the age on all religious 
questions, and to apply it directly to the social 
and political amelioration of society, 

It u edited by FRANCIS K ABBOT, with the 
following Uist of Editorial Oontributors += 


WILLIAM J, POTTER, Now Bedford, Mass, 
WILLIAM H, SPENCER, Haverhill, Masa. 
Mas. E D. OHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
GEORGE JAOOB HOLYOAER, London, Eng. 
DAVID E. OLARE, Florence, Mass. 


Mune, ELIZABETH OADY STANTON, Tens- 
ty, NJ. 


J. L. STODDARD, Boston. 

ELIZUE WEIGHT, Boston. 

O. D. B. MILLS, Byracese, N. T. 

W. D. La SUEUR, ottawa, Dan. 

BENJ. F. UNDERWOOD, Thorndike, Mass. 
ALBEET WARREN EELSEY, St. Louis, Mo, 
JAMES E. OLIVER, Ithaca, N.Y, 


Every Hberal should subscribe for THE INDEX, 
as the best popular exponent of Raligious Liber- 
aulsm, Every Obristian minister, and every think- 
ing charch-memboer, should subscribe for it, as 
the clearest, most candid, and most scholarly ex- 
position of the differences botween Free Thought 
and Evangelical Obristianity, and as the best 
means of becoming well informed of the argu- 
ments and the movements which the Church will 
bavo to meot in the future, 

Almost every number contains u discourse or 
eading article, which alone is worth the price of 
one year's subscription, 

Prof, MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, England, in 
allevter to the Editor published in THE INDEX 
for January 4, 1873, aan: That the want of è 

ourunl entirely devoted to Religion in the widest 
sense of the word should be felt in America—that 
auch a journal should have been started und sô 
powerfully supported by the best minds of your 
souutry,—ts a good sign or the times. There ts n 
euch journal in England, France, or Germany; 
though the number of so-called religious or the- 
ological periodicals is, as you know, very large.“ 
And later still road the numbers of your IN- 
DEX with increasing interest.“ 

Send $3.70 for orie year, including postage, or 
00 ont for three months on trial, 


Addrees THE INDEX, 
No, I Washington Street, Boston. 
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These publications are for sale at the omoe 
of the Free Religious Association, 231 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, The Annual Reports 
for 1968 and 1871 cannot be supplied, and the 
supply of others previous to that of 1872 le 
quite limited and at special rates. Orders 
by mail may be addressed “Free Religious 
Association, 231 Washington Street, Boston, 
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WM. J. FOTTER, Seo. F. R. A. 


No. 1.—Truths for the Times, by F. B. 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Affirmations” 
and Modern Principles." Mu. CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of The Origin of Spe- 
oles," says, in a letter to the editor not orig - 
inally intended for publication; Dut subse- 
quently authorized to be used: “Ihave now 
read ‘TRUTHS FOR THE Timms,’ and I admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almost every word,” New Edition. Price 
10 cents; 13 copies 1.00. 


No. 2—Fear of the Living God, by 0. 
B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him toat are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Edi- 
tion. Price 6 cents; 13 copies 50 cents. 


No. 8.—Lecture om the Bible, by the Rev. 
Charles Voysey, of England, is an over- 
whelming demonstration of the imperfeo- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testaments. New Edition. 
Prive 10 centa; 12 copies 51. 00. 


No. 4.—Ohristian Propagandism, by F. 
E. Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 
costliness, and inefficiency of the System 
of 8888 Pull of Figures, Facts, 

and Interesting Extracts. Price 10 cents; 
12 copies $1.00. 


No. 6.—“God tm the Constitution,” by 
Bev, Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment tothe Unit- 
ed States Constitution. Price 10 ocenta; 12 
copios $1.00. 


No.6.—**Ehe Sabbath,’ by Parker Pills- 
bury, denounces Sabbatarian superstition. 
New Edition, Price 10 cents; 12 copiea 
$1.00. 


No. 7.—“Compulsory Education,” by 
F. E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
chid to be educated, and the duty of the 
Btate to ensure it an education. Price 5 
cents; 12 copies 60 cents. 


No. &.—The Present Heaven, by O. B. 
Frothingham, treats of a subject that in- 
tareata everybody. New Edition". Price 5 
cents; 12 copies 60 centa. 


No.9.—The Christian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, ebows the dangerous charac- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
gelical Christian Oreed in the U, 8. Consti- 
tation, Price b cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No. 10.— The Impeachment of Christi- 
anity, by F. E. Abbot. Fifth Ten Thou- 
sand. Sent for free distribuiton to any one 
who will distributa it, in packages af from 
five to one hundred coptes. r 


No. II. -The God of Scionce, by F. E. Ab- 
bot, attempts to show the real influence of 
modern science upon the idea of God. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies 1.00. 


Wo. 14.—Ia Romanum Real Christian- 
ity? Two essays by Francis W. Newman 
and F. E. Abbot. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
31.00. 

No. 18.—On the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prot. F. W. Newr sn, of England, analyzes 
the Christian conception of Heaven. Price 
6 cents; 12 copies 60 centa, 


No. 14.—A Study of Religion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion is incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that a newconception 
of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
sistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and independent even of belief in God, Is 
the necessary condition of the perpetuity 
of Religion among men. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies $1.00, 


No.16.—The Battle of Syracuse. Two 
Eesayo by Rev. James Freeman Clarke, 
D. D., and F. E. Abbot discussing the Au- 
thority of Christianity. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies for $1.00. Address 


THE INDEX, 23] WAsHINGTONSTRERT, 
Boston, Mans, 
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THE INDEX, ‘ 
A Weekly Journal 


DEVOTED TO 


FREE RELIGION. 


PUBLIBHED BY THE 
INDEX ASSOOIATION, 


àT 
No. 381 Washington Strest, Boston. 


EDITOR: 
FRANCIS ELLINGWOOD ABBOT. 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTORS: 


W. J. POTTER, New Bedford, Mass. 

W. H. BPENCER, Haverhill, Mass. 

Mes. E. D. CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE, England. 

DAVID H. CLARE, Florence, Mass. 

Mus, ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, Tens- 
fly, N. J. 

J. L. STODDARD, Boston. 

ELIZUR WEIGHT, Boston. 

C. D. B. MILLS, Syracuse, N.Y. 

W. D. Lz SUEUR, Ottawa, Can. 

BENJ. F. UNDERWOOD, Thorndike, Masa. 

ALBERT WAEREN KELSEY, St. Louis, Mo. 

JAMES k. OLIVER, Ithaca, N.Y. 


THE INDEX aims— 


To increase general intelligence with respec! 
to religion: 

To foster a nobler spirit and quicken s higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual: 

To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, hamanitarianism 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig 
fon shall take the place of dogmatism and 
ecclesissticiam throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shali be the aim of all private and 
public sotivities. 

In addition to ita general objecta, the prao- 
tical object to which THE INDEX Is special- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and oon- 
sistent secularization of the political und e- 
noational institutions of the United State. 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people, The last 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped ont ot the Conatitntions and Statutes 
of the several Btates in order to bring them 
intoharmony with the National Constitution, 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make a united demand, and present sn un- 
broken front, and the chief practical atm of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organize 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who believes in this movement 
give it direct ald by helping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 

The publication of a valuable leading pr 
per or essay of a thoughtful character, in 
each isane, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will con- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known em- 
inent writers who have already done eo much 
to give to THE INDEX its present high 
position. Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communiétations, extracts from valva- 
dle books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as clronmstances shall render possible. 


AGENTS. 
Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city and town throughout the coun- 
try. The moat liberal terme are offered, 


TERMS. 

The price of THE INDEX is Three Dol- 
lars à yesr, payable in advance; and 2 
cents postage for the year; and at the 
aame rate for shorter periods. All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender's risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered tet- 
ter, or post-office money order. The name- 
with address in full, must be accompanied 
with the money In each case, 

Address THE INDEX, 

No, 281 Washington Street, Boston. 
i i 


TE H INDE —SEPI: 44. 1878. 


POPULAR BOOKS, 


SENT BY MAIL 


aT 


PUBLISHERS’ PRICES! 


ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 


MO EXTRA OHARGE FOR POSTAGE. 


ANY BOOK in the subjoined List, or any other 
OBTAINABLE BOOK thst may be desired, will 
be forwarded as promptly as possible on receipt 
of ordera accompanied with the CASH, 


Orders are respectfully solicited from 
all friends of THE INDEX. 
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= cand. aS edition of the entire 


work, with a complete index, 2 vols 


VLE'S Works. Cheap edition, Oom- 

“pring the following: M Miscellaneo Uaneous Es- 

75,7 v French Revolution, 3 vole,; 
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Historical Pictures Retouched; a Volume 
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9 Expression 
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The Variation of Animals and Plants x 
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Society and Solitude 
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FEUERBAOH 6822722 } The Resence of 
Christianity. ‘ Elliot's’ translation, 3.00 
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GALTON 3 Hered Genius, 
An Inquiry into its Laws Conse- 
mances,..... —ͤ—ͤ 22 2 ————U—U—ũ . 3 2.00 


GOETHE'S Faust. Translated into English 
Note by Ba: ard i Taylor. 2 vols. Por vol 5.00 
‘Wilhelm . Tnsleted Py, ‘Thomas 

Carlyle. Portrait of Goethe. 2 


Herman and Dorothea. Translated Tori 
len Frothingham.........-. — 100 
G@BEG'S (W. R) of Life, 
Literary and te 


Oreed of Christendom.. 
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HAMILTON (GATI): Child World. Sat ace 


Gna World, Part First. . ... LID 


HAMILTON'S Lectures, 
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1.00 
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n Works. 
New IIlustrated Lib; 


rary Edition. Nine vols. 


Peer 2 nne 


The American Note-Books. 

The Freoch and Italian Note-Books, 

Our Old Home, and Septimus Felton. 
n 9 —.— „ e Papers. 


HOWELLS'S WILLA D) Thoir Wea- 


—— 


= EEEE 


HUGO’S(V.) Now Novel, “ Ninety- Three”. 
UMBOLDT (ALEXANDER VOR). Life of, 

n Tmanslated m the German. 2vols., with 
three portrait DABO 

HUME’S (DAVID) Essays and Life.......... LEO 

HELEN), Varma.. 
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BUNT'S 
Bits of ne a 
HUXLEY'S ae Place in Notar. 


ms of the Vosse 


eties for Stories. 


Series 
A Sister's Bye- 
Mopsa the d. 
2 (ROBT, G.) The Gods and 
Uther Lectures. 
The Ghosts, ete — — 
INTERNATIONAL BOIENTIFIO SERIES, 
No. L Forms of Water, in Clonds, Rain, 
Ice, and Glaciers, By John Tyn- 
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Nera Seles Selections i eatin ot 


te Political Bociety. By W: alter Bagehot. 1.30 


Rivers, 


III. Foods. By Dr. N Smith. 1.75 | PROOTOR GSIOBARD à .) Other Worlds 
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r 1.59 | Light Science for Hours, A Series 
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0, Jr. — sacevecvapedveren SOG Natural Phenomie aus 
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of the Vital and Men Applications With 10 Plates and 2d Woodcuts...... 4 
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JEERO 
Clande’s Breakfast Talk, and other Papers. 1.0 
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Relation to Unt 


JOBEPHUS. The whole Works of Fisyius 
Josephus, the Jowiz> Historian............ 20 
JOWETT. ONTING; Sense 
lated into 55 
80 . eae ae ot 
B: Gees. and Regius Pro- 
Fenner ot | Greek, Four vols. s... — L000 


BEER (ORPHEUS Ol- 3 Varese, Pooms, 
Patriotic, Sentimental and Humorous.,.., 2.00 


LEOKY (W. E. H.) ieee the Rise and 
Influenes of the Spirit of Bationaliam in 
Euro 3 reese 4,00 


Leers Confucius’ Life and e 40 
Confucious and Chinese Classics............ 2.00 


LESSING’S (G. eh aa Ee VE Trans- 
paS / Frothingba m. . 1-30 


of Common Life, 2 vols, 3.00 
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THE INDEX, 


231 Washington st., Bosten 
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TEB INDHX--SHPT. 11, 1879. 


TO BOOK-BUYERS. 


Please examine the fine liat of POPU- 
LAR BOOKS on the coposive side of this 
. Any OBTAIN, BOOK NOT IN 

L will de farnished to order. 
Address THE INDEX, 231 Washington Bt., 


WEST NEWTON ENGLISH 
AND OLASSICAL SOHOOL. rA YEAR, 
A family and day school for both sexes. 
Boys and girls fitted for Harvard, Smith's, 
or other Colleges, and for Scientific Schools; 
also for teaching, business, and home lie, 
Pupils distributed tn four families. Board 
and tuition from §350 to §460. For Circalar 
address NATH'L T. ALLEN, West Newton, 


P UBLISHED WEEKLY—PRICE 
TWOPENOE. 


THE SECULAR REVIEW, 


Evrrep BY CHARLES Watts. 


The SECULAR REVIEW is the leading 
organ of Seculariam, and each week 
Bpecial Articles on Tneological, Social, Bci- 
entific, and Political Subjects. Ita distinc- 
tive features are the advocacy of Construc- 
tre Secularism, and the dissemination of 
useful information on all questions which 
affect the welfare of the people. Letters 
are inserted in its “OPEN COLUMN" from all 
who are courteous in the expression of their 
viows; while a special department is allotted 
for “Norxs AND QUERIES.” 

The Contributors to the SECULAR RE- 
VIEW comprise the principal advocates of 
Becularism, including its founder, G. J. 
Holyoake. 

E. O. 


CHARLES WATTS, Publisher, 
84 Fleet Street, London, 
ANTIOCH COLLEGE, 


YELLOW SPRINGS, 
GREENE COUNTY, OHIO, 


Offers to both reres thorough instruction, 
preparatory and collegiate, by an experi- 
enced Faculty of five Professors in Ancient 
and Modern Languages, Mathematics, the 
Natural and the Mora) Sciences, History, and 
Literature, Special attention given to youug 
men tiing for Harvard or Yale in a three- 
ears’ course, The college is located in a 
eutifal avd healthful village, is provided 
with all necessary buildings and apparatus, 
and affords, as an additional inducement 
do All parents heheving in Reason In Relig- 
Jon, regular libers! prea: hing iu ite chapel 
for students desiriug te Aten. Total ex- 
4 for the year, 3150 to 6200. Address, 
lor Catalogues or further information, R. C. 
Derby, President, Yelluw Springs, or Rev. 
N. P. Gilman, American Unitarisn Associa- 
tion Rooms, Bonton. 


ESTABLISHED 1846. 


— 


DININ 


— 
G; 
ROOMS. 


FOB 


LADIES and GENTLEMEN, 
23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


BOOMS to LET by the DAY OR WEEE. 


TEE 
Popular Science Monthly. 


OONDUCTED BY 


E. L. and W. J. YOUMANS. 


Containing instructive and interesting ar- 
ticles and abstracta of articles, original, se- 
lected, and illustrated, from the pens of the 
lending scientific men of different countries; 
accounts of important scientific discoveries; 
the application of science to the practical 
arts; the latest views put forth concernip 
natural phenomena, by sarants of the highes' 
authority. 
wii is an instructive 77 valuable monthly, 

asa ce, is continually i 

in clroslaion ee 
TSE POPULAR SOIENOE MONTBLY In now a 
large octavo of 128 pages, and will be consider- 

y enlarged, beginning with the issue for 
January, 1879. It in handsomely printed on 
clear type, and, when necessary to further 
ae the ideas of the writer, fully illus- 


Terms: Fiva dollars per annum; or, fifty 
conta per number. 

A Club of five will be sent to any address 
for $20.00 per annum. 

THE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY and Ar- 
PLETONA' JOURNAL, together, $7.00 per an- 
num (full price, 88.00). 

The volumes begin May and November of 


each sear, 
Subscriptions may begin at any time. 
We will be glau to send our Periodical Cat- 
Blogue, free, upon application, 
D, APPLETON & CO., PUBLISHERS, 


59 & 551 Sroadway, New York 


has | lished, the nee 


A CHEAP OFFER. 


A COMPLETE SET 
from No. 1 to 15 inclusive, will 
any address on the prepayment of 80 Oxwrs. 


Adress THE INDEX, 
No. 231 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


STEP TOWARD ORGANI- 
ZATION. 


NATURAL RELIGION; 


A Book of General Exercises for 
Liberal Sunday-Schools, 


Cour BY FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY, 
Resident Minister, Free-Religious Society, 
PROVIDENOE, R. I. 


It is an exceedingly judicions and tasteful 
compilation of gems of thought and senti- 
ment, in prose and verse, from the great 
thinkers and teachers of the ages. There 
has long been felt in connection with Hberal 
Sunday-schools, where they bavo been ostab- 

d of what this little venture 
will go far to supply,— The Index. 

It is an arrangement of noble selections 
from the seors and sages of all lande and 
times, which we could wish all the young 
people to know by heart,—Christian Register. 

It must be a welcome manual to all liberal 
and progressive Munday schoo, Dad would 


not come amlas even in any that do not 
make this distinctive clalm.— Boston Com- 
monwealth, 
Price, 85 cents. 
Addresa, THE INDEX, 


231 Washington Street, Boston. 
NORTHERN LITERATURE 


AND ART ROOMS 


will immediately be opened in Boston by 
Mise Marie A, Brown, for the purpose of 
giving due prominence to the many beauti- 
productions of Sweden, Norway, Fiu- 
land, and Denmark, comprising the liter- 
ature,—English tran-lations and Re genet 
illustrated works, views, photograp: 
traita, and paintings and statu of the 
most celebrated Northern . The 
“Rooms” will be elegant in all their ap- 
polntments,—an attractive resort for all 
art-loving people and purchasers. 

That it may become an international af- 
fair, Misa Brown invites all Americans and 
Scandinavians who are interested In the en- 
terprise, aud wish it success, to aid ber ef- 
forts by aubecribing the DN fand, 
One thousa:d persons are desired who will 
each subscride §10,00, for which Nadeschda, 
a poem by kunebderg, and a full set of TAs 
Surgeon's Stories, eix bistorical novela by 
Topelius, as translated and published by 
her, will be sent them in return, as they are 


las died. 
MARIE A. BROWN, 
P.O Box 900, Boston, Maas. 


RADICAL LIBERAL LECT- 


By B. F. Underwood, 


FOR THE FALL AND WINTER OF 1878-9. 


1, The Theory of Evolution, 

2. Darwinism Defined and Defended. 

3. The Philosophy of Herbert Spencer. 

4. The Genesis and Nature of Religion. 

6. Modern Scientific Materialism, 

6, Natural Selection versus Design in Nat- 


ure, 
7. An Hour with German Thinkers, 
8. Intuition and Instinct Viewed in the 
Light of Modern Psychology. 
9. The and Cons of à Future Life. 
10. Is there a Personal Intelligent Deity? 


11. The Domanda of Liberalism Pertaining 
75 to State Secularization. 


5 W vormis the Vagaries 


Woman: Her Past and Present; Her 
Rights and Wrongs. 
Religious Revivals: Their Causes and 


nences, 
The Struggles and Triumphs of Free- 
thought in Europe and America, 

10. Inaues of the Aas. 

17. Buddha and Buddhism, 

18. Ancient Egypt: Its Laws, Customs and 
Religion. 

19. The French Revolution: Its Causes and 
Co nences, 

20. Crimes and Cruelties of gu peretition. 

N. Cook and other “Scientific” Annibilatora 

of Mat m Reviewed. 


23. Paine the Pioneer of Freethought in 
America. 


23. A Liberal's Answer to the Question, “If 
not Christianity, What?” 

M. Christianity: To what Extent has it 
Helped or Hindered Civilization? 

28. Jeaus: All that is Known and what is 
Gucesed about Him. 

26. A True Man Better than a True Christian. 

N. Jodaism and Christianity Outgrowths of 
Frebxlatent Heatheniein. 

28. Science versus the Bible, 

29. The Origin and History of the Bible, 
(From one to six lectures. 

80. The Fost Gospels Unhiatorical and Un- 


reliable. 

31, Evidences for the Divinity of the Bible 
Examined, 

82. Popular Assumptions Regarding the 
Bible and Christianity. 

83. Bible Prophecies Falaified by the Pacta 
of Histo: 


Yy- 
34. Pane Objectiona to Liberalism Con- 
eldered. 


For terms, etc., address 
B. F. UNDERWOOD, 
THORNDIKE, Mags, 


FREE BELIGIOUS ASSOCIA- 


Bend to Offices at dl Washington gt., Boston, Mass, 


for TRACTS. 


arton. 


III. Tus BT Arn OF RELIGIONS, by T. W, 
Higginson. Enlarged edition. 


TRAPSORNDENTALIOM, by Theodore Par- 
ker. Nover before published. 


VI. How BHALL Ws EX Sunpay? An 
Answer in Four Parta: 1. in 
the Bible. 3, Bunday in Ohuroh Tie- 


— 2 8. Sunday in the Massachu- 
Laws. 4. Workin; 0 
Bunday. By Charles 


Nos. II., III., IV., V., VI., 10 ota. each; ten 
for © ots.; one hundred, . 


ERASON AND REVELATION“, by W. J, Potter. 


5 cts. (Ten for 90 ots.; one hundred, 
$1.50.) 3 


oF Tee F. R. A. ANNUAL 
Mesrings for 1872, 178, 74, 8, 78, and 
N, five ota. each; 1878, forty cts. each. 


Faempom AND FELLOWSAIP oF RELIGION, 
a volume of essays and addresses repre- 
senting the F. H. A. platform, 51.50, 


LINTERESTIN G 


NEW BOORS 
For Radical Thinkers. 


E rchs; 
oaar; Judges, Vol. II., Kings and Proph- 

ete, Vol. III.. New Testament (in prepara- 
m). Price $2.10 per volume. 


THE BIBLE OF TO-DAY. By Jobn W. 
Obadwick. Oontalving the Funes jal reenite 
of the best historical and scientitia ciem 

of tha separate books of the Bible and their 

mutual relations, 304 pages. Price §1.50 


WHAT I8 THE BIBLE? Br J. T. Bunder- 
land, An attempt to answer question in 
the fight 4 — m W and in the 
most reve and spiri! pages. 
Prise §1 00. 


THE RELI N OF ISRAEL. From the 
Dutch of gb. “Ite et to 
faithful a: 3 
t of the Israelitish * 
— 8. <n N 


ASPIRATIONS OF THE WORLD; A 
Obain of Opals. Belected from the best an- 
cient and modern scriptures, with an intro- 
N ia L. Maria Child. %5 pages, 


A MODE + Buabjects: T. 
ROPERS RESP ORTURE geleet Phe 
Morality of a Decline in Religions Bellet, 
Frederic Harrison, Professor Huxley, 
E Dake of Anvil 
. 23 pages, Price §1.25. . 


tame style. 253 pages. Pri 


THE OREED OF TENDOM; Its 
Foundation ee it Buperstract- 
ure, By W. Rathbonn Greg, author of the 
Enigmas of As, eto. Crown „ Complete 
and unebridged, with Index not in other edi- 
tions, JI. 50. 

One of the classics of Liberalism. 


BISTORY OF CIVILIZATION IN ENG- 
LAND. By Henry Thomes Buckie. New 
edition. s volumes. Imo: Cloth, $4.50, 

“By farthe neatest edition published of this 
world-wide famous work. The complete Ox 
which the publishers bave added certainty de- 
serves men'ion. It ia of incalculable value to 
the student.” 


BSUPEBNATIURAL RELIGION. An n 
miry into thu Keailty of Diving Revelation, 
Hoprinted trom the Sixth Mogiieh Eai 


tion. 

One Demy Octavo yolome. Cloth, $4.00, 
Bair Ont, $6 00. Will be ready March 2. 

Edition is complete, and the only rervinnd 

and corrected American fil! len, with Joder, 

The Boston Edition salia ni $15,\0, sod the Png- 


Meh Edition at 516.00, rung this clin one | f - 
third Š ther |THE LIFE OF THEODORE PASE. 


tha price of any o! 
THE REIGN OF THE STOICOS, by Fred 
erik May Holland. Glow, imo. 254 pp. 
Price 81 


A thoroughly accurate. well classified, and 
teaobivgs ya 1 
+ 


h 
valuable 2 of the Stolo 
28 mary chet hi — a atem. N 
ne aum 0 U oe m. 0 
better book on the subject can be found. 
THROUGH ROME, ON. 4 Memoir of 
Ohrietian and Extra-Christian onoo. 
By N. F. Waters. Cloth, 12mo. 362 pp. $1.75. 
An able and candid book. 
Any of the sbove-named books sent, post-paid, 


on receipt of price. Address THE INDEX, 7) 
‘Washington Street, Boston. 


SINGLE BOUND VOLUMES 
OF THE INDEX 


for the 1871, 1872, 1874, 1875, 1876, 1877, 
and 1878 (Vols. 2, 3, 5, 6, 7,8, 8) can be furnished 
on application at Ocho. PRICES—rol- 
umes for 1871 and 1872, $2.50; volumes for 
1874, 1875, 1876, 1877, 1878, §3,00. Sent by ex- 
ress nt the purchaser's expense. Address 
INDEX, 231 Washington Street, Boston. 


THE INDEX AS AN 


ADVERTISING MEDIUM, 


Testimony of one who has tried tt. 
FLORENOE, Iowa, Jan. 5, 1878. 
+. THE INDEX is the best advertising 


tison | medium which I have tried. 


E. C. WALEER. 


"PUBLICATIONS 


NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE 
OF AMERICA. 


1. EQUAL RIGHT! IN RELIGION. 
an Hir 
— . — movement; 
Centennial Congress berals at 
La en age ly 1 to 4, 1876, with Es 
says by F. E. Abbot, James Parton, B.F, 
Underwood, and others; the Const) 

tution of the National Liberal League, 

List of Charter Members, etc,, otc, 
— Pp. 190. Cloth, 51.00; paper, 7 
cents. 

2. PATRIOTIO ADDRESS TO THE PEOPLE OF 
THE UNITED BTATES, adopted at Phile 
STE Oly e TETO With Resolutions 
of the Congress, Extracts from Letter 

Distinguished Citizens, Constitatica 
the National Liberal ata 
ation by 


Adapted for gratuitous distri 
s the cause. Octavo, 2 


Simple A 8 cta.; 10 len, 16 
e copies, -; 10 copies, ; 
60 copies, 78 cta.; 100 copies, $1.58. 
ET FOR NONB- Je 70% ALL 
L. Pistform and 
at Rochester, Oot. 
38, 1877, full information how to organ- 
ise Local Leagues, etc. Twen 
soplen'# ola? Bi aopla, E ars 100 
ots.; . 3 
fon, Ado. E. thie tract cannot 
furnished at present. 


ADDEESS 


National Liberal Leagee of America 


231 WASHINGTON Br., BOUTON. - 
FROTHIN GHAM’S WORKS. 


THE RELIGION OF HUMANITY. An N 
say. Third Edition—Revised, Price 81 


“Nobody can pernse this book without re- 
spect for the learning, mental ho: and 
akin in the statement of bis con 

by the author, and for the gen- 


Bat intoprt and philan’ io tendency of 
his spiri: . — obican. 

nA profoundly sincere book, the work of 
one who has rend largely, studied thorough- 
ly rer epee goer fe ... It ia a model of 
scholarly e e and of finished and rigor- 
ous atyle.”""—Boston Globe. 


THE CHILD'S BOOK OF RELIGION. For 
Sunday-schools and Homes. Price $1.00 


Not “food for babes,” Dut full of suggee 
tion for earnest and thoughtful men. 


STORIES FROM THE LIPS OF THE 
* With Frontispiece. Cloth, 
“The Parables are so re-told as to sbeorb 

the attention of the reader, and to fasten 
upon the mind what the writer believes to 
have been the impression the Savior meant 
to convey. It is in style and thought aeu- 
perior book, and will intereat alike young 
and o]d.”— „Herald (Methodist). 


STORIES OF THE PATRIARCHS. With 
Frontispiece. Cloth, §1,00. 


“A work of culture and taste; it will be 
welcome to all ages, and ives the sublimest 
2 manhood in simple language 
of a child.”— 


BELIEFS OF THE UNREIIEVERS. A 


Lecture. 12m, Goth, $1.4. 
TRANSCENDENTALISM LN NEW EG- 
LAND. A History. With sketches and 


studies of Emerson, Alcott, Parker, Mar- 

t Fuller, the Brook-Farm Commu- 
nity. ete. Ryo, Cloth extra, with aton! par- 
trait of the anther, . 


tw 
With Mortratt, 83,00 


The Now York Trivuns closes à Tour snd à 
half column review of this book by saying: 
“It holds up a remarkable specimen of ro- 
bust manliness whose form and Uneaments 
can be studied with equal advantage by 
friend and foe,” 


THE CRADLE OF THE CHRIST. A Stad 
in Primitive Christianity, III the 
goe importance of the Messianic Ides in 

6 Now Testament, as the key to the de- 
velopment of Christianity from Judaism 
Octavo, Cloth, 51.78. 


Mailled ald, ipt of 
THE INDEX Sh Washinton Bes E a * 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars a Tear. 


Voruxx 10. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, SEPT. 18, 1879. 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 


WHOLE No. 508 


LIBERAL LEAGUE PLATFORM 
For the Presidential Election of 1880, 


ADOPTED AT BOOKRESTEER, R. x., OOT. 30. 1877. 


1. TOTAL SEPARATION Oy OHUROK AND Brats, 
teed by amendment of the United £ States Ci Constitu- 
including the equitable taxation of church property, 
secularization of the public schools, abrogation ot Babba- 
—— laws, 2 of cha . ot pub- 
lia appropriations ons „ and all other 
measures a the same general end, 
pe. MATAG PROTECTION VOR NATIONAL Cra, in 
civil, political, and religious rights: to be guar- 
— ep amendment of mee Uni States Constitution, 

and afforded h tho United States courts. 

3, UNIVERSAL 
BUFFRAGE IN THIS SECULAR REPUBLIO: to 8 
by antes of the United States Constitution, ig 
ing every State to ee a it no child seoularised 
iia sohook syetem, and t noc wees ita batts 
to without a elementary education. 

0 —— on of candidates upon the above 
Eat was, wees — ed to a future Congress of the Na- 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT 


FROPOORD AS A SUBSTITUTE FOS THE 
FIEST AMENDMENT TO THE U. 8, CONSTITUTION. 


oe 2 
Bmorion 1.—Neither Oo State shall make 
any law ting an esta lishment of — or faror- 
ing any p cular Storm of retinian, or or Pro iting the free 


2 or of press, or he phe of kya- pio pesce- 
pe and to petition the Government: for a re- 
grievances, 
by No religious teat shall ever be required 
condition of i r as a qualification to any office or 


ed for the performance of So nied ate or pri- 
any of law or equity subject of meile of any opinions 
he or she may hold on the subject o — 1 — o parson 


whioh he or sho T. 
Orion 8.—Neither the United States, nor any State, 
Terri a aten or any civil division of any State 
or Terri any tax, or make any 1 or 
e ee aid seat 
us soot, or den * or 

„in which the tai 


— Pe t sect shall be N A te 
religio ro ‘bec or oa 

ois — tes shall be observed; or for the 
aay seot, orders in ae reli, charity or purpose of 


4.—Gongreas shall have power to enforce the 
various provisions et this Article by appropriatelegislation, 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 


1. We demand. Gat R siatek trons othar, 

roperty shall n — 2 ex: m just taxation. 
a 2 We demand that the employment of chaplains in Con- 
grees, in State Legislaturos, 8 and militia, and in 
prisons, asylums, and all other institutions supported by 
publio money, shall be discontinued 

. We demand that all public appropriations for educa- 
Mond noi and charitable institutions of a sectarian charsóter 

* We de demand that all 

; and 


by tha government shall be a — — 
a use of the Bible in the public schools, whether ostensi- 


— Dyshall be prohibited. 7 ne 5 Pook of religious wor- 


n tmn miD Ar 3 1 
We deman e ap en E n 
oot de e ca ene 
of all religious festi the Governors of tne dense. 

8. We d that the judicial in courta and 


7. AA that all laws OTO- 
ing the — of Sunday direotiy be e be re- 
Wo demand that all laws — . enforcement of 
wohrtatian” morali popia abrogated, and that all laws 
conformed uirements of natural morality, 

equal riga ta, and im erty. 
jemand that not only in the Constitutions of the 
1 States and of the several States, but also in the 
administration of the same, no 2 o or ad- 


venta ge shall be conceded to eee or ape 

; that our entire political — 4 — an found- 
a and on a purely secular basis; and that 
whatever prove u to end ahall be 


changes shall ecessary 
oonsistently, nafinohingly, and promptly made. 


‘Tho above is the platform of THE INDEX, 80 far as the 
auar is indiyiadaliy 8 But no other person, and 


O organization, o ustly or tru held responsi- 
bie for it without ‘his or A explicit phan ty 
FRANCIS k. ABBOT. 


Tae LUTHERANS celebrate this year the 350th 
anniversary of the publication of Dr, Martin Luther’s 
catechism, which is still in use in its Sunday-echools, 

“I ENEW THAT I had arrived In a clyilized conn- 
try, wrote a celebrated traveller, for the first object 
that met my eye after I passed the frontier was 
a newly-painted gallows,” 

CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE, a present from the late 
Ehedive of Egypt, is expected to arrive in New York 
about the close of the year. There is nothing sald 
about Cleopatra’s thimble. 

Mn. D. J, OLIVER, a very rich Roman Catholic of 
San Francisco, has made some very liberal donations 
tothe Pope. The latter has shown his appreciation 
of these favors by making Mr. Oliver a marquis. 

SOME FOOLISH PEOPLE of the town of Bradley, 
down East, are making a big hole in the ground, 
where they are digging for imagined treasures. They 
have now been to work for some time without re- 
sults. They claim to be under the direction of 
spirita. 

Tue Sr. Lours School. BoAn some time since 
resolved to employ only colored teachers in colored 
schoole, Fifty-six teachers have been provided with 
such situations. The change has proved beneficial. 
The parents have shown greater Interest In the 
schools, and the attendance has increased, 

OF A MUCH-ESTEEMED Baptist clergyman, just de- 
ceased, it is related that he read the New Testament 
through in the original Greek twenty times in regular 
course; that he had s supreme regard for the inspired 
word as the foundation of all human hopes; and he 
loved to preach Its grand old doctrines undiluted by 
rationalistic modifications, 

Cot. T. W. Hiaarvson delivered a paper before 
the Newport Town and Conntry Club last week, 
which met at the residenca of Mrs, Julia Ward 
Hows. The gathering was styled The Blue Tes,” 
and was similar to an entertainment given at the 
same place four years since. There was a little blue 
color about everything,—tbe furniture, the ornaments, 
the articles forming the collation, the favors, and 
even the ladies’ dreeses. 

Ir 8EEMS THAT PRESBYTERIANISM Is not getting 
along very well in London. They have one or two 
great preachers, Dr. Donald Frazer belng at present 
perhaps the most popular. They have also some 
crowded congregations, the church in Regent Square 
being an example. But they do not Increase and 
multiply. Dr. Cumming is ill and has given ap his 
church. In most of the outlying districts, the min- 
isters have scant congregations. 

Mr. anD Mrs, ABBOr arrived home last Saturday. 
We are happy to say that both have been much im- 
proved by the voyage. The readers of THE INDEX, 
wo are sure, will greet the announcement with pleas- 
ure. The temporary editor makes herewith his con- 
cluding bow. Mr. Abbot will at once resume his 
former connection with the paper. May it still con- 
tinue steadily, bravely, and uncompromisingly to 
point the way to liberty and light. 

A WESTERN OOERESPONDERT says: They say of a 
Kansas citizen that if hie house sports a chlmuey he 
is a captain. If he has u ranch he la ẹ colonel. In 
case he owns an estate he ls a judge. A Kansas 
maa never dreams of walking. If he only wants to 
go into the garden to resume the plough he left in the 
furrow at dinner time, he mounta a pony to do It, 
He unhitches a horse if he is ploughing or mowing, 
and rides to dinner, Under no circumstances will 
he walk one hundred yards. The citizen of Kansas 
believes in the destiny of Kansas with all the faith 
of Col, Sellers in his own schemes. 

THE srupr or CHINESE has been added to the 
curriculum at Harvard College. The new chair is 


to be occupied by Prof. Ko-Kun-Hun, who arrived at 
Cambridge about a fortnight since. The Professor 
brings with him an interpreter, and his wife and six 
children. It is designed to make the teaching sub- 
eldlary to commercial purposes; in other words, to 
impart to young men who contemplate business In 
China a sufficient acquaintance with the language to 
meet in some good degree the practical requirements 
of such situations. Thé arrangement has been 
mainly brought about through the efforts of Mr, 
Francia P. Knight, of Boston, United States Consul at 
Neu Chwang, China, Professor Ko-Kun-Hus ls en- 
gaged for three years, to test the enterprise, and will 
receive a salary of $250 a month. 

Tse Popr’s ENCYOLICAL is out. Like his pre- 
decessor, Leo XIII, mourns over the effects of mod- 
ern knowledge and thought upon the falth of the 
Church, though in a more dispassionate tone. He 
advises the falthful to combat Darwin and Huxley 
with the tactica of Thomas Aquinas, Let us see,— 
Thomas lived when? Well, if we remember rightly, 
he died at the closa of the third quarter of the thir- 
teenth century,—about six hundred years ago, and 
at a time quite contiguous to one of the darkest 
periods in the history of Europe. It is true he was 
a humble son of the Church, a successful opponent 
of the ecientific dialects of his day. But suppose he 
had beep less of a churchman and more of a scientist, 
would he have found favor in the eyes of Pope Leo 
op any of his ine? We trow not, since the art of 
canning disquisition is now, as It has ever bean, in 
higher esteem in the Catholic Church than actual 
knowledge and Intellectual progress. 


THE MANAGERS of the Steamer Ella,“ an exeur- 
alon-boat between Norwich, Conn., and Watch Hil, 
have been arrested for violating the Sunday law of 
Connecticut In regard to such excursions, and fined 
$4 each. The case is to be taken up to the Superior 
Court. If there ls any actual wrong in connection 
with these excursions, it should of course be consid- 
ered and corrected. If they are associated with dis- 
orderly or unseemly conduct, or unduly invade the 
peace of the day to which church-going people are 
entitled, their proteste should be heeded and such 
police interference provided as may put an end to the 
disturbance. So far we should sympathize with Dr, 
Bacon and others who oppose these Sunday excur- 
sions. But if, on the other hand, they have no ench 
justification to offer, and their hoatility procegds sim- 
ply and solely from the fact that they are Sunday ex- 
curalons, and therefore repugnant to their personal 
notions of the observance of the day, then we hold 
that these good people are anacting a piece of petty 
tyranny to which we sincerely hope there will not be 
a particle of concession. 


THERE SEEM TO BE all sorts of tactics resorted 
to nowadays by the Church to capture the world- 
lings,—some of them of amusing Inconsistency. If 
there has been anything which has been character - 
istic of the Church in all its divisions, since the ad- 
vent of Puritanism at least, it has been its disposition 
to dlscountenance and condemn amusements, and 
particularly the theatre. It is not a year since an 
Orthodox convention at Saratoga passed a resolu- 
tion of censure upon church-members who seek 
recreation lu the latter sinful place. But now we 
hear of a new partnership in London, under the 
name of the Church and Stage Guild.” It ls an 
effort to establish an alliance between the Charch 
and the theatre. The Church has vainly supposed it 
could preach down the theatre; but, as It has failed 
in thla, evidently proposes now the expedient of 
absorption or annexation. But Orthodoxy and the 
stage have so little in common, are in fact so essen- 
tially antagonistic in spirit, that there does not seem 
much reason to hope for any very Important results 
from their nnion in this case. 
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E U GUE OF AMERICA some of the Epistles, allowing for the mt these 
NATIONAL LIB RAL EA . RESOLUTIONS UDI ar ue true history, wò find * y are intel- 
a. y an jurally accoun or on the ground of 
Adppaed at the Forh oF the Mitten the faith of the apostles In the resurrection of Jesus. 
OFFICERS. 3 ‘ae 7 LD But this la a very different thing from the fact of his 
ees resurrection. 
Thie dietinction would not be denied, while all will 
President. Warsrss, The Co of the National Liberal Amit that the reasons of thelr conduct are found In 
FRANCOIS E, ABBO Tr. . . Boston, Mass | League, assembled at Syracuse, October 26 and 27, their faith in the reality of what they affirmed. 
1878, to which we were delegates, was radically p: SBA FERS OF WRES SOY. 
Vice-President. The strength of faith and what one will suffer in 
divided into two parties, one favoring total repeal, 
Hn. E. P. HUREBUx. . csceneeeanersessenseeues Albany, V. T. Its defence depend on the mental qualities of the per 
How. SAMUEL £. SEWALL... Boston, Mas. | and the other opposed to such repeal, of certain laws db lation to the vari th 
Hon. NATHANIEL HO " St, Louis, Mo- | of the United States relating to the circulation of Lon, und Dear no relation * or the impor- 
How, HENRY BOOTH........... _--Onicago, IH- obscene literature; and tance of the thing belleved, and may be just as 
How. GEORGE W. JULIAN. Teiges, Ind. | Obscene ares where there ls an utter misconception, and the obj 
How, ELIZUR WRig HT... . Boston, Mass. WHEREAS, The whole question was, by the prop- paan, ect 
WM. J. POTTEE.... ew Bedford, Mass. | osition of the majority and the consent of the minor. | Of the faith le absolutely unreal and imaginary, as 
Fee t. Mess, | ity, dro ped — the consideration of the present | Where there le the most perfect and complete har- 
Ban Francisco, gal 8 and P 5 the Inward conviction and the out- 
4 . Providence, R. J. ward fact. 
„Boston, A WHEREAS, The su uent nomination and elec- 

FCC e. uon of the chlef executive officers for the ensuing | , Thie proposition finds its evidence and illustration 
Rav. W. H.SPENOERw......sscccssssssevecerseceese= ‘Sparta, Wis. in the experience of every man, as well as in the 
Me. ELL Et s Mass, | Year, including the President, were made by the ma- history of titi We all h bad 
Mu. E. W, MEDDAU’ SNAN. Detroit, Lien. | jority dependent upon thelr expressed opinion on the nisten of every superstition. We ava the 
Mx. HORACE SEAVER... Hdiior af the “inecsiipaior,” Boston. | question which had been thus dis of, to the sur- | Utmost confidence in things which afterwards wa 
BABBLIGAAO M WISE Bditor of" American Jerael Oincinnats. a rise and deep disappointment of the minority: and | bave learned were without foundation. The prin- 
W. Z. K HARGBAVE..Edlior Freuhought Journal,” Toronto, Ca Wuerreas, The minority cannot but this ciple of a mistaken faith equally well explaina the 
Eer Aoma Ji: | scion of the majority as, breach of falti and an 2 ee dran and conduct of the sponte, nd 

K 2 uper- 
How k. i bes’ act toward the minority; therefore, stitlon, and the conduct of the enthusiastic advocate 
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Ba SALLIE tteburgh, Va. 
JOSEPH MoDONOUGE.. Albany, N.F. 
1 M «Albany, N. F. 


Executive Committee. 


5 . J. H. HALLEY, Selma. 
Monticello, 
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29 229% „ O. MICHENER, Ader. 
ARRSWORTH; dors Scott. 


— H. BROWN, Bangor. 
„. RUBBELL, New Market. 
E. A. SAWTELLE, Boston. 


SOHMEMANH, row. 
BTT, Mi a 

R. PETERSON, S1. Lout, 
W. K OUPBLARD, in 


F. G. BARRETT, White Kock. 
WILLIAM LITTLE, — 5 
8 s i W. Onvis, Passaic, 


der desde 28 Tae b Fer. 


De. L. J. 

„L. HAVGETON, North ingion. 

panes, L. SPAULDING, Norfolk. 

pA Dr. A. M. DENT, Weston, 

ur O. BPRAOERR, Miwautee, 
D. F. WILOOX, 


LOCAL AUXILIARY LIBERAL LEAGUES 


Charterod by the National Liberal Leagus of 
America. 


FLORENON, Mass.—Preaident, Seth Hunt; Secretary, Olar- 
enos E. Brown. 
Issued to the President and Seorstary on behalf of 
8 novEe NY ‘preside t, hhn w. Truesdell; Secretary, 
TmACUSE, N.Y.— n * 
Mrs. Nettie O, Truesdell A 


ell. 
Issued to the President and Seoretary on behalf of 
the Onondaga County Liberal 8. 
Aubany, N.Y.—President, Thomas J, Hennessey; Boore- 
tary, Thomas — oe 
Issued to the ident and Secretary on behalf of 
the Albany Liberal Association, 
Boeron, Mas4.—Preaident, Rev. M. J. Savage; Secretary, 
Misa Jane P. Titcomb. 
Issued to the President and Secretary on behalf of 
the Firat Liberal League of Boston, Mase. 
Passio President, J. H. Adamson; Secre- 
tary, F. W. Orvis. 
Issued to the President and Secretary on behalf of 
the Passaic City Liberal — 
JACKSONVILLE, ILI.— President, David Prince; Becretary, 


. M. è 
Issued to the President and Secretary on behalf of 
the Jacksonville Liberal League. 
N.¥.—Prealdent, Anson 0, Allen; Secretary, 
Hume H. Cale. 
Issued to the President and Secretary on behalf of 
the Jafferron Liberal League of Rochester. 
HELSEA, Mass,—President, J. A. J. Wilcox; Secretary, 
Benj. H. Crandon. 
Isaned to the President and Becretary on behalf of 
the Chelsea Liberal League. 

N. B.—Tbe above is an acknowledgment of the fact that 
& charter ie due and will be sent as soon as possible. 
Local Auxiliary Liberal Leagues originally chartered by 
the “National Liberal League“ will receive charters from 
the “National Liberal League of America” withont extra 
charge, lf they send a certified copy of their vote to ac- 
cept the following invitation ;— 


“Fotad, That all Local Leagues that approve the forms- 
tion of the National Liberal League of America are in- 
vited to dissolve their connection with the old League, 
and to join this League.“ 


esolved, That we, the — — protest st 
the animus, aims, and resulta of such p g, 
and hereby withdraw from the session of the Con- 
8, to take such action as we may in the future 
eem advisable. 

Resolved, That we believe that the existing United 
States laws against obscenity need to be reformed 
and amended, beling now in several particulars 
oppressive in the modes of administration and in the 

nalties; yet we are in favor of proper laws, b 

tate and National Governments, against the publi- 
cation and circulation of obscene literature, tending 
to corrupt the morals of youth. 

The following names were subscribed to the above 
resolutions :— 


E. F. HURLBOT, 4Raeny, N.Y. Mossas Hare, Rochester, N.Y. 

FEAVELIN GOODYRAR, Cori-8. R. UBBINO, West Newton, 
land, N. F. Mas. 

2. T. WATEEYS, Syracuse, N. T. W. B. BUNT, Scott, N.Y. 

. 2 TRURSDELL, e E. ABBOT, Cambridge, 
cuse, N. F. ass. 

@ustavus E. GORDON, Mil-Moszs W, Donas, Albany, N.F. 
we „II. J. H. ADAMSON, Pamaic Oty, 

HARRIIT A, MILLS, Syracuse, NJ. 

N.Y. RARAN B. OTIS, Boston, Mass, 
W. H, HAMLEN, Boston, Mass. Hore WHIPPLE, Bowon, Mass. 
T. C. GAOR, Fapyeiitevills, V. J. D. G. ORANDOF, r Mas. 
B. F. UxDpERWOOD, Thorndike, Ox. RLES ELLIS, Boston, Mass. 


Mos. HN W. TRUEEDRBLL, Syro- 
OaTHSRIRE O. HURLBUT, Al- cuss, N.F- 
bany, N.F. B. P. BrABE. Rochester, N.Y. 


JOSEPE MoDonovaKnr, Albany, 


E. A. BAWTELLE, Boston, Mass. M. BORLEMINGER, Albany, N. T. 
THOR. DOGAN, Albany, N.Y. JOBN PREST, Albany, NY, 
JAMES B. PIER, er, V. T. . B. B. MILLA, Syracuse, N. F. 
Davip H. OLARE, Florence, E. P. HALLOWSLL, ‘Boston, 
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The Resurrection of Jesus. 


THE ROYAL TOUOS, WITOHORAFT, FAIRIES, ETO. 


BY L. B. FARRAR, M.D. 


In the judgment of many, the au uent conduct 
of the apostles and the extension and influence of 
Christianity are stronger evidencea of the resurrec- 
tion and of the miraculous powers and divine pre- 
tensions of Jesus than the gospel narratives thom- 
selves. How are the self-denial, the persecution, the 
stripes, imprisonment, the firm persuasion and con- 
feasion of the resurrection before magistrates and 
kings, the enthusiasm of preaching, and the eudar- 
ance of hardsbip Incident to travel to distant coun- 
tries to spread the evangel of salvation thro a 
risen Savior, and at last submission to violent death 
on the part of the apostles, to be explained, unless 
the resurrection be a fact ? 

When a theory or hypothesle is set forth as an ex- 
planation of a state of ge proven or acknowledged 
to exist, the validity of the theory or hypothesis con- 
siste in its fulfill these two conditions: Firat, 


That It be an le explanation of the phenom- 
ena in question. And second, That it be the only 
hypothesis that affords an intelligible explanation. 


rom these propositions, there follows the corollary 
that the hypothesls must be extended to all similar 
phenomena. To accept an hypothesis as an expla- 
nation of a certain clase of facts, but deny its appli- 
cation to another and essentially similar class of facts 
to which it equally well applies, is illogical and shows 
that the feelings are more concerned in the explana- 
tion than the reason, 

And it may be well to formally state, perhaps, what 
appears self-evident: that a supernatural explanation 
of observed or historical phenomena is not to be re- 
sorted to while a natural one can be framed that an- 
swers the above conditions, This, it seems all intel- 
ligent persons must admit, And I will go a step 
further and say what perhaps all intelligent persons 
may not be willing to admit: that a supernatural 
cause or hypothesis can never be accepted as an ex- 
planation, because it is not an intelligible reason of 
phenomena. 

If a state of things or an event is brought about 
by antecedents and methods which we comprehend, 
these are natural canses, and we affirm them euch. 
If the causes of phenomena elude onr knowledge, 
and we offer as thelr explanation the 8 
we but allege our ignorance of thelr causes. We can 
have no intelligible view of the supernatural or of its 


methods. 
In yer | some adna and adeguate principle 
which shall expound and elucidate the conduct of 


the apostles and their persistent affirmation of the 
resurrection of Jesus, as detailed in the Acts and In 


of some false acientific principle. 

It may be asked If men have not suffered martyr 
dom in defence of a fiction believed to be a reality, 
and also in defence of facts unworthy the sacrifice, 
And as to some subjects, are you not convinced that 
a majority of men are deceived concerning that of 
which tey entertain no doubt? Until recently, did 
not the whole human race belleve, and do not a ms- 
jority of the race now belleve, that the gun actually 
moves from east to weet as it is seen to do? 

Has not the Catholic Church persecuted many, and 
killed some, because they believed and taught that 
the earth is globular and moves round Ita axis and 
round the zun? And was not the belief of Catho- 
lica that the earth is flat and motionless, most ardent 
and sincere? If Catholics have ted and killed 
as aforesaid, did they not do it use they believed 
that the doctrine of the rotundity and motion of the 
earth contradicts the Bible, and therefore is not and 
cannot be true? Do not all true Catholics believe 
that every Protestant martyr suffered in defence of a 
damnable falsehood and heresy? Are not two-thirds 
of the human race ete that every Christian 
martyr, apostolic and all others, died to maintain a 
fiction ? the conviction of Protestants, did not all 
the Catholica who, in England during the Reforms- 
tion, suffered heavy fines (£20 the lunar month) for 
not attending the law-made Protestant Charch, who 
suffered the losa of estates, were oxpatriated, Impris- 
oned, killed by * burning, by being ripped 
open, beheaded, disembowelled, cut and quartered, 
and thelr quarters boiled and hung up at the gates 
of cities, to maintain in faith and conduct that which 
distinguishes Catholicism from Protestantism, suffer 
al asan defence of both a base and a baseless super- 
stition 

During the three years of Catholic tion under 
Queen Mary, it is said that two hundred and seventy- 
seven persons were brought to the stake, among 
whom were fifty-five women and four children, be- 
sides a great number who were punished by im 
ment, confiscation, and fine. And nearly who 
suffered at the stake did so because they denied that, 
in the Encharist, the bread and wine at the consecte 
tlon of the priest were converted into the real body 
and blood of Christ. 

Ie not that a stupendous faith that can justify itself 
against the evidence of sight, touch, taste, and smell? 

Thie tenet of the real presence, saye Gibbon, de- 
fies the power of argument and pleasantry.” 

And what witnesses can be summoned to testify in 
its behalf? “This is my body, this ts my blood.” 

Here the Protestant’s God himself makes a solemn 
announcement, with no direct or implied intimation 
that he wishes to be understood in any but the most 
obvious meaning of his language. Does any doctrine 
of Christianity—the resarrection of Jesus itself, or 
his virginal birth—reat on more competent and un- 
im ble testimony? 

or centuries all England believed that the touch 
of her kings was the certain cure of ecrofula, The 
days on which this miracle was to be ht,” uy 
Macaulay, “were fixed by the Pri Connell, and zol- 
emnly notified by the clergy In all parlah charches 
of the realm. When the appointed time came, sey- 
eral divines in full canoni stood around the can- 
opy of state. The surgeon of the royal household 
introduced the sick. A poe Frola ths sixteenth 
chapter of the Gospel of Saint was read. When 
the words, They shall lay hands on the alck, and 
they shall recover,’ had been pronounced, there was 
a pause, and one of the sick was brought up to 
the king. His majesty stroked the ulcers and swell- 
ings, and hung round the patient’s neck a white rib- 
bon to which was attached a gold coln. The other 
sufferers were led up In succession; and, as each was 
touched, the chaplain repeated the incantation 
‘They shall lay hands on the sick, and they shall 
recover.“ Theol of eminent learning and abil- 
ity gave aanction and authority to this mummers; 
medical men of high note believed in the balsamic 
virtues of the royal hand, and more than one surgeon 
who attended Charles the Second has left us a sol- 
emn profession of faith, in the king's miraculous 
power. One has declared that the cures were so nu- 
merous and rapid that they could not be attributed 
to apy natural canes; that the failures were to be 
ascribed to want of falth on the part of the patients; 
that Charles once handled a scrofulous Quaker and 
made him a healthy man and a sound churchman Jn 
amoment. Charlea the Second, In the course of his 
reign, touched near a hundred thousand persons, In 
one year, eight thousand five hundred persons. In 
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1684, the throng was such that six or seven of the 
sick were — to death. The ex of this 
ceremony was little less then £10,000 a year, and 
would have been much greater bat for the vigi- 
lance of the royal surgeons, whose business it was to 
distinguish those who came for the cure and those 
who came forthe gold. This miraculous power was 
accepted by the University of Oxford and 1 by grave 
men of science,” 

Says Mr. Lecky: The bellef that the king’s touch 
can cure scrofula flonriahed in the most brilliant 
periods of English history. It was unshaken by the 
most numerous and public experiments. It was as- 
serted by the Privy Council, by the bishops of two re- 
ligions, by the general voice of the clergy in the palm- 
lest days of the English Church, by the University of 
Oxford, and by the enthusiastic assent of the people. 
It survived the ae of the Reformation, of Bacon, of 
Milton, and of Hobbs. Yet there la now scarcely an 
educated man who will defend these miracles. But 
the evidence establishing these miracles is camala- 
tive, and is Immeasurably greater than that which we 
possess establishing many natural facts, such aa the 
earthquakes at Antioch, which no one would dream 
of questioning. It ia extremely difficult for an ordi- 


nary man little conversant with the writ! of the 
past, and who transfers to other ages the cri spirit 
of his own, to realize the fact that histories of the 


most extravagant nature could, during many centu- 
ries, be contingally written without provoking the 
smallest question or passing the smallest truth. In 
these Christian times, the theological notion was that 
the spirit of belief Is a virtue, and the spirit of acepti- 
ciam la a sin.” 

And this theological notion survives, and is t 
from the pulpit, in the Sunday-school, and from the 
chairs of theology. And there may be alleged, in de- 
fenye o these notions, the teachings of Jesus and his 
apostles, 


pre you better health,’ said he, ‘and more sense.’ 
© parents of scrofalous children cried out against 
his cruelty; bigots lifted up their hands and eyes in 
horror at his impiety; and High Churchmen sat him 
down as elther an infidel or a puritan.” 

How great is the power of faith! But notwith- 
standing the great and beneficent resulta of this 
Christian faith and practice, they passed silently 
away,—were ignored, outgrown,—but the alleged cures 
were never proven to be unreal or illusory; and now 
no one can be found eo poor in good-sense, or so rich 
in falth, as to do this 1 reverence. 

The universal conviction, of even the moderately 
learned in the physica! sciences,—Chriatians as well 
as infidels,—is, not that this healing power is lost, 
but that it never existed / And if you Inquire how 
it is possible for a whole nation, generation after 
ponermion, to be thus decelved in what must have 

m evident to the senses of all observers, you are 
-answered by a wise shrug of the shoulders and a 
aigh of pity for the superstition of our ancestors, 
and never 4 statistics and a formal argument to 

rove that these alleged cures were not bona fide. 

‘or, H any phenomena of a like nature are proven by 
historic human testimony, certainly these cures are 
proven. 

That all the positive evidence that can be adduced 
In thelr favor from a multitude of unimpeachable 
witnesses does not bring to us the Internal feel 
1 a conviction, ls weal ad An 

S fact ls a very strong argument for the propoel- 
tion that human testimony ls not adequate to cl 
& miracle to persons well up In the physical sciences, 
where the belief haa no expectation of bringing with 
It any advantage, or the disbellef any disadvantage, 
either presently or prospectively. 

Does not the strength of the evidence for Jesus“ 
miracles and Jesus’ resurrection become weakness 
itself, or wholly disappear, when compared with the 
evidence for the miraculous healing power of the 
English sovereigns ? 

ere are powers of healing by the tonch, exercised 
for many years on thousands of the alck,—our imme- 
diate ancestors,—in the presence of and attested by 
the learned, and to some extent the critical; recorded 
and published under the eye of the royal healer 
and the multitude of the healed, the records of which 
have never been disputed: bat they utterly fail to 
bring any other conviction to us than that of the ex- 


fictitious, and | 


. and credulity of the times! It is now 
g y admitted that, whatever did occur in the 
eof Jesus and at his death, nothing was recorded 
for many yeare after hia death; that whatever these 
may have been, only two direct witnesses 
have put an on y—and it is acknowl- 
edged that he lived in an uncritical sgo, and to a 
large extent in that age fables taka the place of 
actual history; that alleged miracles abound every- 
where, and others are now rejected by bellevere 
in those of Jesus; that he belonged to a family of 
the race whose writers have fabricated much sacred 
and religious history, and that there la much now 
extant concerning him and others of his people at- 
counted apocryphal which by an impartial criticism as 
to its source and composition cannot be distinguished 
from the accredited,—and when, how, and by whom 
the discrimination was first made no one knows, 
nor has the same discrimination always been made; 
that his immediate historic followers and biogra- 
2 were illiterate and therefore the more likely to 
deceived. by their senses and im upon by 
their feelings or by the design of others; that hia 
sayings and doings, and the wonderful events sald to 
have been the circumstances of hia death, some of 
which must have been known over all Judes, and 
one (the three hours of darkness) must hava been 
witnessed in distant lands, have no independent 
confirmation in history, which, if true, it seem incred- 
ible they should not have; that no written history 
of his life can be traced nearer to him than a hun- 
dred years, and no extant record of the events In 
his life reaches nearer to their alleged source than 
four hundred — that some ancient interpola- 
tions and additions to these narratives have only 
lately been detected and generally admitted; that 
some of these interpolations are retained in the car- 
rent text by those who defend the ple inspira- 
tion of the New Testament but admit these pas- 
sages to be interpolations (the three witnesses, for 
instance. In I. John, chap. v., 7, 8), and so they show 
à willingness to have the spurious preserved with 
the genaine and taught to the novice as genuine 
(For the Orthodox teacher rarely calls the attention 
of his audience to these passages which in his secret 
judgment he has ve doubts of, or Is satisfied are 
spurious, and declares them to beso. The ends he 
has in view would be seriously damaged thereby. 
For If there be one spurious passage retained for 
centuries and believed to be genuine in a book 
claimed to have been dictated by God, may there not 
be more? and how la the cunning of man to be dis- 
ed from the wisdom of God?); that the 
whole record ia absolutely anonymous, and lles under 
grave suspicion and the charge of belng unauthentic, 
A legendary, and is denied to be verita- 
ble history; that all similar history of the founders 
of wide-spread religions is now rejected from true 
and credible occurrences by the believers and ad vo- 
cates of this; that the Gospels were first written in 
a language now dead to living men, and their 
translation is opposed by many difficulties attend 
the falthful transference of ideas in thelr origin 
nakedness or ahades of complexity from a dead to a 
living language. 

All these obstacles, and many more, must be dis- 
posed of before the reasonable credibility of the gospel 
and epistolary narratives is brought up to a par 
with the records of the miracalous results of the 
royal touch—we might say of our own Orea 
exercised upon our great-grandparonts not two hun- 
dred years ago. 

And yet, strange to say, the former records are en- 
thuslastically accepted by the learned and the un- 
learned, and unknown millions of dollars are in- 
vested in monuments to the fun of them. We are 
early taught it, and it is avowed with the utmost 
confidence and with the greatest emphasis over our 

ves, The inculcation of the truth of those records 
a the continuous thread that runs through the edu- 
cation of us all, and is the warp and woof of the 
formal education of many. Innumerable men of 
high culture have made it their life-work to write 
and speak in defence of their truth, and have con- 
fessed that faith in him who is the subjective of these 
narratives is the efficacious and permanent healing of 
all their spiritual maladies, And all this faith is put 
upon the ground of the hiatorical faithfulness, authen- 
ticity, and credibility of the gospel narratives / 

And, although these qualities belong In a hundred- 
fold excess to the records of the English miracles, 
they are rejected with ridicule and contempt In spite 
of them, solely on the ground of an antecedent, ab- 
stract, philosophical conviction, ted by the type 
of our education in the uniformity and stability of 
physical and natural law, that they cannot be, and 
therefore are not, true. 

And, although we may be unable to give a satia- 
factory explanation of how these alleged cures came 
to be so universally believed In at the time, we say 
thelr alleged cause Ia incredible, and lies outside the 
bounds of a reasonable discussion. 

President McCosh, in an article entitled ‘‘Agnoati- 
cism as Developed in Huxley's Hume, io Popular 
Sclence Monthly for August, 1879, says that the de- 
fondera of Christianity can prodace testimony lu 
favor of certain miracles, such as the resurrection of 
Jesus from the dead, more full and explicit than can 
be advanced in behalf of the sseassination of Julius 
Cæsar, or the best-authenticated occaorrences in au- 
cient history.” And one of the evidences for the res- 
urrection of Jesus, the president makes to de the 
results that followed the propagation of the gospel.” 

The truth of thie proposition, I contalély should 
deny. And, as I have elsewhere shown, all the real 
testimony that can be adduced for the resurrection of 
Jesus is very meagre, and wonld be held to be so by 
Christians if brought forward to prove the resurrec- 
tion of any of the rival Saviors of theirs. 

In the first place, the antecedent improbability that 


miracles have been performed by men, or that Jesus 
rose from the dead, is immense; and to remove the 
like, all the force of the well anthenticated evidence 
for the miraculous cures effected by the tonch of the 
English kings, with the statement of Jesus that auch 
results would follow, is not sufflelent. And this ls 
the stand which modern physical education and his- 
torical criticlam make against every alleged miracle, 
But this antecedent improbability must be removed 
before they take the position of events that are in 
themselves probable and are of common occurrence, 
such as assassinations, for example. But is the evi- 
dence for these miracles, or for the resurrection of 
Jesus, stronger than for the miraculous cures by the 
royal touch? Is it stronger than for the existance of 
witches or of fairies ? 

The present attitude towards the miraculous ap- 
pears to be, that no amount of historical testimony 
can producea conviction of its bonafide reality in 
persons conversant with the present state of knowl- 
edge of matter, of physical forces, thelr mutual con- 
vertibility and persistence, and the verifiable uniform- 
ity and universality of natural law, except through 
the blas of early education and the expectation or 
fear of something to be galned or lost by it. Phe- 
nomena may as yet be unaccountable, but the class 
of minds to which reference is made do not now, as 
was once the habit, therefore infer that they are 
miraculous, 

This conclusion seems warranted from the fact that 
hardly any well-informed Christian believes in the 
ran cari as it is affirmed in non-Judaistic history, 
in Brahminism, in Buddhism, or in Mohammedanism. 
And the Protestant equally rejects all the alleged 
miracles of Catholiclam, Bat have not many of 
these avowed miracles as full and as weighty histori- 
cal pnoy ig thelr favor as can be adduced for the 
Christian miracles? 

The position of the case seems to be this: that the 
supernatural involves the verbal admission of a prin- 
ciple which le inconceivable, and which human testi- 
mony is inadequate to establish. 

If the principle should be admitted, as it univer- 
sally was admitted up to very recent times, then the 
historical testimony may perhaps be deemed sufficient 
to establish some of the particular cases coming under 
It In the Gospels, in Paganism, and in other forms of 
religion; and certainly must be held abundant for the 
r cures of the royal touch, and for witch- 

t. 

But the principle denied, and there ls hardly a 
In never sọ much historical teatimony of ad- 
mitted veracity and anthonticlty to establish a partic- 
ular case under it; and even leas evidencing force 
has record or verbal testimony to verify the principle 
itself. The Christian fathers showed more logical 
po mai g' in admitting Pagan miracles while they 
affirmed the Christian to be proven by history, than 
present Christians do In denying the Pagan and still 
maintal: that the Christian miracles are histori- 

cally established. 

[COMOLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 


FPREEVILLE LIBERAL LYCEUM, 


Wa give below an extended report from the Dryden 
Weekly Herald, of the dedication exercises of the 
new hall of the Freeville, N. T., Liberal Lyceum As- 
sociation, Aug. 10, a note of Which was made in TRA 
INDEX of two weeks since: 


The hall proved well adapted to speaking, and 
when completed will be as tasteful as it is commodi- 
ons. The audlence numbered about five hundred, 
and would have been as large again, and filled the 
hall, but for a misunderstanding with regard to the 


Mr, William Hanford, of Etna, presided, The ex- 
ercises were opened with music by s quartette choir, 
which gave spirited selections throughont the day. 

Prof. J. Oliver, of Cornell University, Ithaca, 
Baid: “‘We have come to dedicate this hall to liberal- 
ism, and to liberal work whose direction, spirit, and 
success we hope will Inspire with noble hopes and 
parposea many a now doubting and almless soul, 

hat, then, ls this liberalism? It is no set of relig- 
ious and social d as or denials; ft excludes neither 
Materialism nor Spiritualism, Christianity nor Athe- 
ism. Nor is it mere Intellectual Indifference; and 
still leas is it a slough of moral Indifference and reck- 
leaaness, We have, every one of us, opinions and 
principles which, as liberals, we would most earnestly 
malntaln, and by which we would govern our lives. 

“By liberalism we mean the spirit of freethought 
and discussion, withont which no opinions can be in- 
telligently held. We no subject aa too sacred, 
no tenets us too old and fundamental, to be brought 
to the bar of reason; always, of course, wilh fair- 
ness, and with becoming intellectual modesty, but 
otherwise without fear. And, to be falr, thought 
must be catholic, looking at things even from oppo- 
nents’ stand-points, recognizing that truth Is many- 
sided and may lie concealed even In error, and con- 
ceding equal personal respect and courtesy to the sin- 
cere defenders of all opinions. Only by this readi- 
ness to look In unfamiliar directions can the subtler 
and more spiritual aspects of truth be caught, 

„True Ilberallsm ſs rationalistic,—not opposed to 
the faith In the unseen and eternal which has in- 
spired and blessed the world in its slow upward prog- 
ress, but daring to test the very foundations of that 
faith, because of its own profounder falth that what- 
ever can really be moat helpful to the soul will, in 
some form, stand the teat. ain, liberaliam is radi- 
cal, for it seeks to go down to the very roots of 
things; yet It is conservative, not cutting loose from 
the wisdom of the past, except as may be found nec- 

to make way for something better and truer. 
And least of all would liberalism break with the great 
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moral laws by which we and the world are bound, 
It accepts consclence and aelf-denlal as the supreme 
law; and ita demand for entire freedom of thought 
is made under a deep sense of the responsibility 
which that freedom Imposes, and in the name of the 
better civilization which can only thus be secured, as 
well as in the name of justice, Besides, the spirit of 
free inquiry that ls now abroad we cannot check if 
ws would. But we can direct it to noble ends, and 
save it from being perverted to mere destruction of 
all that is best worth preserving. 

In the old ‘sacred books,’—books often unauthen- 
tic, unhistorical, contradicted by result of modern 
scholarship and science, and suffering yet more from 
the superstitious claim of ‘infallibility’ made for 
them, and yet books which will continue to be read 
and loved because thay were written by men who In 
simpler agos than ours looked at life with the fresh 
eyes of dren while often wonderfully 2 its 
great characteristic facts,—in these old books It is 
written, ‘God,’ that mysterious for harmony 
and good which le behind and ughout the uni- 
verse and which we name but cannot understand,— 
‘God dwelleth not in temples made with hands’; 
and again, ‘Ye are the temple of the living God. 
Let us, then, dedicate not this house only, but our- 
selves, to the service of freedom, of truth, of the 

est and best that we know, and of humanity,” 

rof. J. R. Buchanan, of New York, now asked 
the audience to rise, that all might take in the 
formal dedication. Then, invoking the Divine pres- 
ence, and calling to witness the shades of de- 
ie benefactors of the world, he pronounced the 
— ner kie . — Uba * love, to chat 

‘ect service of hamanity w eternal prog- 
rese and eternal Sei er 

Mrs. Harter, of Auburn, read a poem written for 
the occasion, which, with sharp thrusts at current fol- 
lies and popular superstitions, dwelt earnestly on a 
manhood and truth that should supplant them. 

Prof. Buchanan was allotted the rest of the morn- 
ing and a part of the afternoon for his lecture on 

ucation. He claimed that In the past, and with 
few exceptions in the present also, édacational In- 
stitutions bad undertaken only the smallest part of 
thelr proper work. This work was comprised under 
five grand divislons:— 

First, physical education, Let the child be trained 
in every sense and every muscle, Let every organ be 
brought up to the highest standard of healthy activ- 
ity. Let such an unding store of strength be 
provided, that it shall not only keep the man hale 
and hearty toa green old age, but overflow in good 
humor and animal spirits, and make his health con- 
tagious, refreshing every one who comes within his 
influence. 

Second, industrial education. Eray boy snd girl 
should be taught a trade,—indeed, the elements of 
several trades, so that if there is over-production in 
his special line of work he can turn his hand to an- 
other, And it was remarkable how brief a time was 
requlelte, under the best direct personal teaching, to 
acquire the essential principles and processes of al- 
most any handicraft, A bright lad of fourteen could 
thus learn the printers trade in a month; and prob- 
ably this was as intricate as most of them. Of course 
the manual skill for good and rapid work could only 
be gained by practice. 

ird, medical education. Noone should be left 

ignorant of the elements of anatomy, physiology, and 

hygiene, All should know how to preserve health 

aig avert disease, for themselves and for their chil- 
n. 

Fourth, ethical education. This should embrace 
all that ie best In the much-abused words morality 
and religion. It should raise a man above all low 
desires and selfish aima, and make sure that his life 
be controlled by the highest motives, 

Fifth and last, in order of importance, Intellectual 
education. This was about the only thing that our 
schools had thus far attempted to give; and their at- 
tempts here had been sadly abortive. Mental train- 
ing should be made attractive and exhilarating, as it 
would be if the child were taught to use his own 
powers, all of them under the magnetic influence of 
a true teacher's volce, and were not set at task-work 
of memory, “poring over miserable books.“ 

Prof. Anthony, of Ithaca, was asked what plan of 
industrial education was pursued at Cornell Uni- 
versity. In reply, he spoke chiefly of the course In 
practical mechanies—mechanical engineering it was 
called—as the one with which he was familiar. This 
demanded, first, a thorough knowledge of the prin- 
ciples underlying the various processes of the work- 
shop, so that the student should come to these en- 
abled fully to comprehend them. To this end, it in- 
cluded full instraction ln mathematics, chemistry, 
and physics; also In modern languages, to command 
the best and freshest sources of knowledge. Then, 
to apply the theories of mechanics and acquire man- 
ual skill, the pupll was required to spend ten hours 
a week, through the whole four years’ course, in the 
actual practice of his craft in the machine shop. 
This was the mechanical laboratory, and here he 
worked out in concrete shape the problems he had 
studied In the abstract. A distinctive feature of the 
shop-work in Cornell was its direction to the manu- 
facture of tools and machines designed for actual 
use, and not merely to the repetition of manipulative 
processes for giving dexterity. The work when com- 
pleted was not consigned to the rubbish heap, but re- 
mained a monument of the student’s ability, and 
was a means of wealth instead of expense. For ex- 
ampin, one of the finest pieces of apparatus in the 
college was an electrical machine so made. 

Mr. J. W. Webster, Financial Secretary of the 
Lycenm, read a report of ita pecuniary condition, 
showing that the building and grounds had cost 
something over eighteen hundred dollars, the stock 
for about halt of which had been subscribed. 


Stock-books were then sent Into the audience and a 
goodly number of shares taken, It was announced 
that subscriptions at $5 a share might be sent to Mr. 
Otis E. Wood, Treasurer, at Freeville. 


On the following Sunday, Aug. 17, Prof. Oliver 
again addressed the Lyceum Association, We sub- 
join also an abstract of hle address on the occasion :— 


There are,“ be sald, “at least three great schools 
of liberals, who may be roughly described as Spirit- 
ists, Matorialists, and Theistic Ratlonalistsa, Since 
truth is many-sided, the ideas of these three schools 
may rather supplement than contradict each other. 
In the third school, I would include myself. Like 
most of those who can read the revelations of mod- 
ern sclence, we are fast outgrowing the old, nar- 
rowly anthropomorphic conception of God; yet, none 
the less, it seems to us that the mysterious power 
that underlies and controla the universe, and makes 
of it one grand harmony, a cosmos and not a chaos, 
must somehow be infinitely intelligent and good. 
Intelligence and goodness, as we observe them among 
men, seem to us too real and poaltive to have sprung 
from no kindred source beyond us; and in evolation, 
by which the world is being continually made better, 
wea eee no chance result of blind forces, but the set 
2 of ‘something, not ourselves, that makes 
‘or righteousness.’ la Divine power seems to us 
less n to the known physical forces than to 
human thought and volition; for it ls the spiritual, 
and not the material, aspects of things which we 
find the hardest to explain away. 

“This power seems to us,“ as Mr. Abbot has sald, 
‘not lesa but more than mal’; 1. e., to Include 
in some way all positive human attributes, and an 
infinity of others as well, without our homan limita- 
tions,—and so to be wholly noble, kind, and lova- 
ble in the human sense of those words. For we 
think that all that is mean and base in ourselves la 
mere incompleteness, and represents nothing in the 
Divine nature, For us, then, love to God is no slav- 
lsh worship of an infinite tyrant, but active enthusl- 
asm for all goodness, beauty, and truth, and a restful 
faith in their supremacy, a fit complement of love 
toward man. 

“Tt ie in the name of thla God of right and freedom 
that we protest against the fanatical attempt now 
being made to destroy the secularity of our govern- 
ment, and commit it to the maintenance of three 
dogmas: the supremacy of God, the kingship of 
Jesns, and the divine authority of the Bible as s 
code of law. To the first of these doctrines, as we 
would in it, of course we agree; though not as 
it would be construed when once embodied in the 
United States Constitution. But the rights of athe- 
lets are aa dear to us as our own; and besides, when 
thousands of our most thoughtfal and conscientious 
citizens had been debarred by self-respect from tak- 
Ing any oath of office under a thelstic Constitution, 
the control of affairs would be left lu the hands of 
the fanatical and unscrupulous. Far more would 
this be the case if the dogmas concerning Jesus and 
the Bible were put into the Constitution too; for it Is 
almost certain that, before many years, both of these 
dogmas will be rejected by the great majority of 
honest and Intelligent men. 

Moreover, since these anti-secular changes would 
have been made in the Interest of an Orthodoxy 
which does not believe in free discussion, nor in 
scientific thought and education with respect to re- 
ligion, and which does believe In an eternal bell as 
the portion of heretics, the State would necessarily 
become the servant of the Charch for the suppres- 
sion of heretical utterances, for the teaching of 
medieval superstitions In the public schools, and for 
the exclusion of unbellevers from the witness-stand, 
the jury-box, the legislature, and perhaps the polls. 
Some of these abuses exist at this moment. ey 
are an insult to the memory of one of the noblest 
and best-beloved of reformers, Jesus, in whose name 
they are kept up. Let us destroy them; and If the 
national Constitution is to be amended at all, let It 
be made eo distinctly secular that the abuses can 
never be renewed. 

“Just now, the medisval pany fe trying bard to 
break down the freedom of discussion, A book- 
seller has been sent to the Albany penitentiary for 
haying sold, Paso the mall, a purely controversial 
pamphlet. I think the doctrines of that pamphlet 
silly and mischievous, and I hardly know a liberal 
who thinks them otherwise; the bookseller himself 
does not endorse them; but the pamphlet advocates 
them honestly, and in decent language, and it has 
the same right to circulate as have the replies of 
wiser men. Its nonsense can do little harm unless 
* by ita being persecuted; or, if it does con- 
taln dangerous poison, the only antidote {a free dia- 
cussion. And the deserved unpopularity of this 
pamphlet must not blind us to the fact that a judi- 
cial outr has been committed, and a precedent 
made which if acquiesced in by the public will 
delay the solution of many grave social problema, 
and may one day imperil American liberty. Neither 
let us confuse things which are utterly distinct. 
None of us deny that government is morally bound 
to suppress vile publications that appeal to morbid 
passions and not to reason, to the young and not to 
the mature and thoughtful; but that duty and this 
outrage have nothing in common.”’ 


An ENGLISH TRAVELLER in Texas writes home 
to his friends: I saw the ceremony of baptlem by 
immersion celebrated the other day, When the four- 
teen candidates walked down into the water, fifteen 
revolvers were deposited on the bank of the stream, 
that of the preacher making the fifteenth, An elder, 
who noticed my look of surprise, quietly remarked: 
“You see, stranger, there are à great many horse- 
thieves In these parts, an’ Christian folks mua’n’t be 
took unawares.’ 


“THE CRUCIFIXION” IN NORTHERN 
MYTHOLOGY. 


The current number of the Nineteenth Century 
contains an exceedingly interesting articla from the 
paa of Karl Blind, on “The Discovery of Odinile 

onge in Shetland.” Comparative philologists and 
atudenta of ancient folk-lore are only Ing to 
justly estimata the wealth that ls hidden in the few 
old Norse and Germanic myths that have survived 
the vast social upheavals and changes of the last two 
thousand years. Karl Blind, in the paper before us, 
calls attention to a fresh discovery in the poetry of 
Northern mythology, in the shape of what he terms 
“a most striking bit of folk-lore, containing a strange 
relic of the pane old myth” of the Teutonic tree of 
existence. e discovery was made in Unst, and 
the relle In question le stated to be % Chriatlanized 
version of the Rune Rime of Odin from the Havamal, 
curious for the way in which the Rootless Tree is 
confounded with the Cross.“ The following is an 
ordinary English translation of the relic in question: 

“Nine days he being on the Rootless Tree; 
For bad was the folk, and Rood was he, 


A bloody mark was in his 
Made with a lance—that woald not hide (heal). 
Nine long nights in the nipping rime, 
Hung he there with his naked limb. 
Some they laughed, 
But others wept.” 
Karl Blind Interprets the nine long nights“ as 
nine mati months or cosm c ods, and 


that this tale, as It ia given in the fuller vereion of 
“Odin’s Rune Song,“ fs a “poetical rendering of the 
evolution of mind from matter.” 

The question ni oa in our minds is whether 
the above ancient Northern legend has been made to 
wear s Christian garb, or whether It is not a genuine 
relle of pre-Christian times? The mystic tree itself, 
on which Odin hung, certalnly needed no transfigura- 
tion” into Christian language, for trees or crosses 
“were frequent all over the world, from China and 

t to Mexico and Peru.” “Tree of our Life” 
and ‘Tree of our Flesh” were the names given to the 
Mexican crose-symbo! by the native priests before the 
arrival of Cortez. The cross or tree of life was a re- 
ligious symbol thousands of years before the Christ- 
lan era, and “on Scandinavian runic stones the croes 
Is found depicted, before the conversion of the North- 
men.“ Karl Blind proceeds to show that “at the 
time of the conversion of the Germanic tribes, the 
tree on which Odin hung, wounded and suffering, 
and the several hammer symbols of Thor, aasily be- 
came confused with the symbol of the new religion.” 
Like the religions of India and Egypt, the ancient 
Teutonic faith 1 N to have contained elements, 
which, to put It mildly, could be ased for transition 
into the new creed,” ‘Besides the mystic tree, the 
sign of the cross, and the institution of infant bap- 
tism, the Teutons had the tradition of a great flood, 
even as the Indians, the Greeks, and other nations 
had... . They farther had a Queen of the Heavens, 
Frigg, whose son Balder, destined to die, waa called 
‘the blood-covered God,’ They believed that the 
God who had been slain by treachery would coms 
back at the end of time, when the golden age, or 
millennium, would follow. They had lays in which 
that return was prophesied In words remarkably eim- 
ilar to those contained in the Gospels of St. Mark 
and St. Luke, when the world’s end and the coming 
of the Son of Man were prophesied.” (1099). The 
modern sciences of modern philology, mythology, and 
theology are certainly making havoc with cherished 
religious beliefs; nor is it possible to say what may 
yet be the results of these explorations into the 
legends of the past. We recommend a perusal of 
Kar! Blind's contribution to our scanty knowledge of 
the Odinic legends.—J. W., in Jewish Times. 


POOR LO, 


Hardly does he accede to one imposition upon him 
from the avaricious whites, until another is forced 
upon him. Wicked we must class him if we respect 
the adage, ‘‘No rest for the wicked,“ for Poor Lo cer- 
tainly has no rest, From the earliest time of our oc- 
cupation of this continent, we learn of him only de- 
fending his home. His manner of defending it, 
though we term it barbarous, is but that which we 
could expect of a people living as we find them. 
The race is not to be blamed for the manner of war- 
fare which we class as “‘elmply awful.“ It has bean 
their custom to be banded as tribes,—a custom even 
older than our knowledge of the Indian,—and In sach 
have arlsen disputes between the several tribes which 
only ended in war and consequent ambitions that a 
warrior was the highest, as in Lycurgus’ teachings, 
honorable. It has been our oo to witness 
of man's estate; and yet, with all that, we find him 
certain occurrences which convince of such fact; and 
it ia with pleasure we can in this give evidence of at 
least one who has done some travelling among the 
Indians, that they are not as bad as ia usually the 
custom of our brother-whites to represent. In 
we will not attempt to show special places or facts 
where the Indian has been abused, but in general we 
cannot pase mentioning the present attempt, though 
Working quietly, to take possession of the Indian 
Territory, to once more deprive our dusky brother of 
his home, and have a groundwork for speculations, 
and an increased traffic on railroads leading to that 
country. We have witnessed as an example the en- 
croachments of the whites upon him in the Black 
Hills; and he {a finally driven to seek like a slave his 
master’s mite. We see not in this the feeling that 
inspired the frequentere of Carpenter’s Hall, to give 
man a chance. It is not republican to so oppress 
them. Are they not human? Have they not the 
same rights in place upon this earth as ourselves? 
They are not averse to „ if that 
which we represent be fact and we keep our promises; 
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but let us betray them, and forever they are our en- 
emy. And are they not in point of fact right? What 
is more sacred, or at least ought to be, than a man’s 
or country's promise? What le higher? We make a 
treaty with them, and then forsooth some intriguing 
office-seeker, or even an official who designs to keep 


or advance hie position, has not, we are sorry to say, 
in but few instances of record, seen fit to stand for 
t and the weakening Indian, but rather than re- 
his honor he will steal a “birthright,” ting 
that “might is right“ and the blessings of the ma- 
jority were of the Most High, In this manner Poor 
has been without friends and only an object for 
the basis of gain of such manipulators as “traders,” 
ernment contractors, Indian ta, and others of 
character, brings to them a bleasing, thongh the 
not returning a like impression, Take it all in all, 
the Indian has been the most abused of any race. 
We 22 with the colored man of the South 
or others In affliction, but the Indian in this 
country is worthy of the most; and we will occasion- 
ally attempt to show wherein they are abused, giving 
only a fair, impartial statement of facts as present 
themselves to us.—Cosmopolite. 


— 34 ¶ͤ üb ——- 
PROFESSOR HUXLEWS TALK TO THE 
š SCHOOL-HOYS. 


Quickness in learning, readiness and accuracy in 
reproducing what ls learnt, industry, endurance,— 
these are the qualities, mixed in very various pro- 

rtions, which are found in boya who win prizes. 

ow, there is not the smallest doubt that every one 
of these qualities Is of great value in practical life. 
Upon whatever career you may enter, Intellectual 
quickness, industry, and the power of bearing fatigue 
are three great advantages, But I want to impress 
upon you, and through you upon those who will 
d pot uar fature course, the conviction which I 
entertain, that, ss a general rule, the relative im- 
portance of these three qualifications is not rightly 
estimated, and that there are other qualities, of no 
leas value, which ara not directly tested by school 
competition. A somewhat varied experience of men 
has led me, the longer I live, to set the less value 
upon mere cleverness; to attach more and more 
importance to industry and to physical endurance, 
deed, I am much dispo: to think that endar- 
ance Is the most valuable quality of all; for industry, 
as the desire to work hard, does not come to much, if 
a feeble frame la unable to respond to the desire. 
Everybody who has had to make his way in the 
world must know that, while the occasion for in- 
téllectual effort of a high order is rare, it constantly 
happens that a man’s future turns upon his being 
able to stand a sudden and s heavy strain upon his 
powers of endurance. To a lawyer, a physician; or 
à merchant It may be everything to be able to work 
sixteen hours a day for as long aa is needful, without 
knocking up. Moreover, the patience, tenacity, and 
good humor which are among the most important 
qualifications for dealing with men are incompatible 
with an irritable brain, a weak stomach, ora defec- 
tive circulation, 

If any one of you prize-winners were a son of mine 
— might have been the case, I am glad to think, on 
ormer occasions), and a good fairy were to offer to 
equip him according to my wiehes for the battle of 
practical life, I should say: “I do not care to trouble 
zoa for any more cleverness, Put in as much in- 

ustry as you can, instead. And, ob! if you please, 
a broad, deep chest, and a stomach of whose exlet- 
ence he shall never know anything.” I should be 
well content with the prospects of a fellow so en- 
dowed. The other point which I wish to imprese 
upon you is, that competitive examination, useful and 
excellent as it is for some purposes, is only a very 
partial test of what the winners will be worth in 
practical life. There are people who are nelther very 
clever, nor very industrious, nor very strong, and 
who would probably be nowhere in an examination, 
and who yet exert a t influence, in virtue of 
what is called force character. They may not 
know much; but they take care that what they do 
F ledge 

ey may not very quick; but ow 

they acquire sticks, They may not even be particu- 
larly industrious or enduring; but they are strong of 
will and firm of purpose, undaunted by fear of re- 
sponsibility, single-minded, and trustworthy. In 
practical life aman of this sort is worth any number 
of merely clever and learned people. Of course, I 
do not mean to imply for a moment that success In 
examination is incompatible with the sion of 
character such as I have just defined it; but fallure 
in examination la no evidence of the want of such 
character. And this leads me to administer, from 
my polnt of view, the cramb of comfort which on 
these occasions is ordinarily offered to those whose 
names do not appear upon the prlze- list. 

It is quite true that practical life is a kind of long 
competitive examination, conducted by that severe 

ogue, Professor Circumstance, But my experi- 
ence leads me to conclude that his marks are given 
much more for character than for cleverness. Hence, 
thongh I have no doubt that those boys who have re- 
ceived prizes to-day have already given rise to a falr 
hope that the future may see them prominent, per- 
hape brilliantly. distinguished members of society, 
yet neither do I think it at all pons that among 
the undistinguished crowd there may lie the makin 
of some simple soldier, whose practical sense an 
indomitable courage may save an army led by char- 
acterless cleverness to the brink of destruction; or 
some plain man of business, who by dint of sheer 
bonesty and firmness may slowly and surely rise to 
prosperity and honor, when his more brilliant com- 
peers, for lack of character, have gone down, with 
2 — trusted them, to hopeless ruin. Such things 
o happen. 
Hence, let none of you be discouraged. Those 


who have won prizes have made a good ning; 
those who have not may yet make that he garn 


which is better than a good beginning. No life ts 
waated unless it enda in sloth, dishonesty, or coward- 
ice. No success is worthy of the name unless it le 
won by honest industry and brave breasting of the 
waves of fortune. Unless at the end of life some 
exhalation of the dawn still hangs about the palpable 
and the familiar,—uniess there is some transformation 
of the real into the best dreams of youth, — depend 
upon it, whatever outward success may have gath- 
ered round s man, he is but an elaborate and a 
mischievous failure, 


THE POPE’S PRIVATE GARDEN, 


A correspondent of the Detroit Free Press, writing 
from Rome, gives the following description of the 
Pope's private garden, to which outsiders are seldom 
admitted: Its particular interest Is In the fact that 
for eight years the popes have not stepped out of the 
Vatican Palace — to go into this en, and 
naturally it is jealously secluded from profane intrad- 
ers. However, we bribed the officials, and were let 
into the garden surreptitiously, with permission to re- 
main an hour; and we improved the time to the ut- 
most, Until recently it has been only a place to 
stroll about in on foot. But now the Pope is having 
a carriage road made through it, and has just had an 
elegant landau constructed in Rome, with the papal 
escatcheon upon It, expreasly to drive about the gar- 
den in. The principal avenues are bordered by flat 
hedges, and in passing along you catch bun ran 
through groon arches, of the sweetest little sylyan 
retreats; that you can imagine,—birds singing, oun- 
talus bubbling, light and shade playing through the 
flickering leaves, the air full of the scents of orange- 
blossoms and roses, shady paths winding In and out, 
up and down, in the most distracting way,—the ac- 
cumulation of years. Here an ancient sarcophagus, 
with sculptured figures in relief; there a marble 
statue, gray with age, and a something Inexpressibly 
weird in the twilight gloom, the jaolitude, and alr of 
neglect and Neca, Again, you emerge upon open, 
sunny spaces, and the promenade ekirts a quadrangu- 
lar tapaas sunken fifteen or twenty feet, with perpen- 
dicular walls, originally, perhaps, the vaults of some 
ancient construction. This js laid out in an immense 
flower-garden, and In the midst the gorgeous papal 
monogram traced in living verdure, 

“A pretty surprise was a small grotto in rock-work, 
representing that of Notre Dame de Lourdes, in 
which s a little fancy figure of the Virgin, at her 
feet a little grating through which offerings were 
dropped, and three tiny streams of water flowing from 
tiny spouts into a little basin, and above these words: 

and be healed.’ Of course, we applied our 
months to the littie streams and drank the conse- 
crated water. 

We thought we had explored every nook and cor- 
ner of the garden, but had falled to find the place we 
were specially in search of,—the famous casino, where 
Pius LX, used to sit on sunny days, and which is said 
to be a favorite resort of the present Pope for study 
and writing. We met a servant who went with us to 
show the way, and gave us a bouquet of exquisite 
damask roses. The casino ls completely enclosed and 
hidden by high hedges, entered by a eingle arch. 
Following a path through shrubbery, we passed un- 
der a deep stone archway, lined with moasica,—threa 
niches each side filled with ancient ststues,—and 
came upon s small circular esplanade with fine mosaic 
pavement, enclosed by two semi-circular loggias or 
porticoes supported by marble columns, the 1 
and inside walls covered with beautiful but fad 
frescoes and curious mossica and shell work, with 
niches occupied by busts and statues. All around 
was a wilderness of flowers and shrubbery, and, close 
by, the great dome of St. Peter filled in the view. 
Finally, through a distant arch, we saw a vista of 
trees, and following it up came out upon an elevated 
terrace, where, under the shade of old trees covered 
with purple blossoms, was a large basin of water 
upon which was a man-of-war in bronze, elght or ten 
feet long, the rigging complete, rows of cannon pro- 
ecting from its sides, the marinera at their post. 

this terrace was a view of the city, the castle of 
St. Angelo prominent in the foreground and Monte 
Marie on the left, the valley of the Tiber beneath, and 
the Campagna stretching out to the Alban range In 
the distance.’ 


FRANKLIN'S VIEW OF SUNDAY. 
THE DEITY MORE LENIENT THAN A NEW ENGLAND JUSTICE. 


Among the many 1 — in the possesslon 
of the New Haven Colony Historical Society is a let- 
ter deposited with the society several years ago by the 
late Hon. Pagh L ll. The letter was written 
by Dr. Fr. in to 


ared Ingersoll, of New Haven, 
in 1762:— 


PETLADE, Dec, 11, 1762. 

Dear Sir: I thank you for your kind Congratale- 
tons. It gives me pleasure to hear from an old 
Friend; It will give me much more pleasure to see 
him. 1 hope therefore nothing will prevent the Jour- 
ney you pro for next Summer and the Favor you 
intend me of a Visit. I believe I muat make a Jour- 
ney early in the Spring to Virginia, but propose being 
back before the hot weather. You will be 
kind enough to let me know beforehand what time 
you expect to be here, that I may not be ont of the 
way, for that would mortify me exceedingly. I 
shonld be glad to know what it is that distinguishes 
Connecticut Religion from common Religion—com- 
municate, if you please, some of these particulars 
that iyon think will amuse me as a virtaosò, When I 
travelled in Flanders I thought of your excessively 
strict observance of Sunday, and that a man could 
hardly travel on that day among you on his lawful 


occasions without Hazard of Punishment, while where 
I was every one travelled, if he pleased, or diverted 
himself in any other way, and in the afternoon both 
high and low went to the Play or to the O , where 
there was plenty of Singing, Fiddling, and Dancing. 
I, looked round for God's Judgmeñts, but saw no 
signa of them. The Cities were well built and full 
of Inhabitants, the Marketa filled with Plenty, the 
People well favored and well clothed; the Fields well 
tilled; the Cattle fat and strong; the Fences, Honses, 
and Windows all in repair; and no Old Tenor any- 
where in the Country; which would almost make one 
suspect that the Deity is not so angry at that offence 
as a New England justice. 

T left our Friend McJackson well, And I had the 
pes Happiness of finding my little family well when 

came home; and my friends as cordial and more 
numerous than ever. May every Prosperity attend 
you and yours. 

I am, Dear Friend, 
Yours affectionately, 
B. FRANELIN. 


— oro" 
THE ACTUAL BLUE LAWS OF CONNEC- 
TIOVUT. 


The agitation consequent upon the attempted en- 
forcement of the Connecticut Sunday Law in Nor- 
wich by prohibiting steamboat excursions called 
attention to the fact that, although the Connecticut 
Blue Lawa have been proven fictitious, yet the Land 
of Wooden Nutmegs has nevertheless some laws 
that are pretty blue in tone. For instance, the fol- 
lowing are quoted from the Connecticut statates, re- 


“vision of 1875 :— 


“Every person who shall travel, or do any secular 
business or labor, except works of necessity or mercy, 
or keep open any shop, warehouse, or manufacturing 
or mechanical establishment, or expose any property 
for sale, or engage in any sport or recreation on Sun- 
day, between sunrise and sunset, shall be fined not 
more than four dollars nor less than one dollar, but 
haywards may orm their official duties on sald 
day.” [Ea In 1702. 

“Every person who shall be present at any concert 
of music, dancing or other public diversion, on Sun- 
day or the evening thereof, shall be fined 84.“ En- 
acted In 1784.] 

“Every proprietor or driver of any vehicle, not 
employed in carrying the United States mail, who 
shall allow any person to travel therein on Sanday, 
between sunrise and sunset, except from necessity or 
mercy, shall be fined $20, to be paid to the town in 
which the offence is committed.“ [Enacted in 1814.] 

“Every person who shall blaspheme against God, 
either of the persons of the Holy Trinity, the Christ- 
lan religion, or the Holy Scriptures, shall be fined 
not more than $100, and imprisoned not more 
than one year, and may also be bound to his good 
behavior.” [Enacted in 1642.] 

Blasphemy was made a capital offence, and was 
punished with death in the code of 1642, and re- 
mained so until the revision of 1784, when the pen- 
alty was pris to whipping on the naked body, 
not exceeding forty stripes, and sitting in the pillory 
one hour. In the revision of 1821 the present pen- 
alty was fixed. Regarding Sunday travel, Connecti- 
cut Law Reports show decisions that a d juror 
may on sight arrest and detain the offender, and his 
excuse that he is travelling as a matter of necessity 
or mercy must be shown In court. Another decision 
ls that the accused is not entitled to trial by jury; 
but in another case it is found that Connecticut jus- 
tice ls warped toward the almighty-dollar interests 
in a decision that the value of a horse hired on 
Sunday and killed the hirer may be recovered.— 
Boston Times. 


Poetry. 
[For TAE IDEL) 
SPIBIT vs. AGE. 


What fs it to grow old ?—MATTHEW ARNOLD, 


What la it to grow old? It is to feel 

Tho ignoble dread of want, and scarce to know, 
In the chilled brenst, emotion’s generous glow. 
Not ali can dull senility congeal: 

Sages and bards have lived in every time, 
Whose feryid spirits felt the thrill sublime 

Of God and genius to their latest breath, 
Burning with inspiration eben in death. 

Beason in them was an enduring flame, 

A fiery vigor which no years could tame. 

The kuights of Wisdom, whose high quest is truth, 
Who ne'er at bigota’ threat or peuury shrink, 
A pre-libation of immortal youth 

From each new flash of bright discovery drink. 


B. W. BALL. 


CASH BEORIPTS. 


FOR THE WEEK ENDING BEPT. 15, 
Mrs. J. Levy 20; O. Clute, 45 cents; E. P, Clark, $1.00; 

‘A. Leonard, $3.64; Thos, Butler Gunn, $3.64; Wm. Ul- 
rich, $3.20; Merritt Peckham, $3.25; D i 

G ig s5 coats: a. 20 dene ok — PE 

. 20 E. r: Jas. W. è 1 

H, F. Marshall, $3.50; W. H. Allen, $3.20; W. J. Potter, 36 
cents. 

All receipta of cash will be acknowledged as above, and 
no other receipt sent unless specially requested, Persons 
who do not see their remittances acknowledged within 
three weeks after sending, will please notify us. 
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N.B.—Please ezamine the ADDRESS and DATE on your 
IDR mail-tag, and report at once any error in either, 
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The Index. 


BOSTON, SEPT. 18, 1879, 


THE INDEX is published every Thursday by the INDEX 
ASSOCLATION, at No. i WASHINGTON STREET, A 
TOLEDO Office, No. 35 Monroe Street: J. T. FRET, 
and Clerk. All letters should be addressed to the 
Office. 

THE INDEX accepts every result of sclence and sound 
learning, without peeking ta. harmonize it with the Bible. 


He 


It no authority but that of reason and right. It 
believes in Truth, om, Progress Equal Rights, and 
Brotherly Love. 


‘The transition from Christianity to Frese Religion, through 
which the civilized world is now passing, but which it v 
ttle understands, is even more momentous In Itself an 


ty for 


features, and offers an ORE Sag — aar 


a EX 

wise, is responsible for anything published in its columns 
except for Eis or her own Dark torial 
contriba' in every case bo 
name or Initials of the writer. 


TO VOLUNTARY CONTEIBUTORS,—Only Short Arti- 
oles desired, Unused Mannuacripts not returned. 


ELLINGWOODABBOT,. » >» > >» 

WILLIAM J. POTTER, 

CLARK, Mas. ELIZABETH 

Eu Waient, C. D. B. Mrs, W. D. 
ALBERT WABBEN 


F. UNDERWOOD, 
OLIVEE, Editorial 


„ JAMES E. 


Seven Ethical Laws of Rationalism. 


arch or Besta) but it B 
the Individ in his Individual 
Concerns and the Soversignty lociety in its Social Con- 
rm, reconciled and united in the UNIVERSAL BOVER- 
MIGHTY or Reason. It is the indiasoluble synthesis of 
Hberty and law, the necess condition of progreas and 
order, It Mes at the foundation of * polity, 
formulated as Individual Governmeni for Individual Enda, 
Government for Town Ends, County 

County Ends, State Government for State Enda, National 
@ninent for National 

fon of science, civilization 
seven fundamental ethical jaws—three of ividuality, 
three of Society, and one of Ultimate Jurisdiction. 


I. Law ef Individual Rational Existence. 


Every mature rational being bas the right and duty to 

ral himself by bis own reason in all nis individual con- 

cerns. This is the principle of personal self-government, 
“private judgment,” or individual reason. 


II. Law ef Endividan! Self-Defence. 


Every rational being bas the right to defend himself 
against all encroachments upon his individual self-govern- 
ment. This is the right of resistanco to aggression. 


III. Law ef Yedividea!l Nen-Aggressien. 


— rational belog has the duty to refrain from en- 
croaching upon the individual self-government of others, 
either by force or fraud. This is the principle limiting 
“private judgment.” 


IV. Law ef Secial Rational Existence, 


Boclety (or the commons of all rational beings) has the 

5455 and duty to govem itself by ita common reason in 

its common concerns. This is the principle of republi- 
oan self-government, or social reason. 


V. Law ef Secial Self-Defonce. 


Society has the right to defend itself agalngt all en- 
croachments apse ita social self-government. This is the 
right of revolution as against ta and of self-proteo- 
tion as against criminals—the right of holding aggressors 
responsible to social reason. 


VI. Law of Secial Nen-Aggression. 


Society has the duty to maintain tha three Jaws of indi- 
viduallty in fall vigor, and to refrain from violating them, 
This is the principle limiting social reason. 


VII. Law of Ultimate Jurisdiction. 


1. The “private dadaman: of the Individual is the final 
appeal in all his individual concerns. 
pe The “social reason" of society is the final appeal in 
all ite general concerns, and also in cases of ultimate dis- 
ment between individuals. 
The ** reason” of 22 is ted in each 
particular case by the Consensus of th tent in that 


to 
the 
question remains open; if they are unanimons, it is decided. 


EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


About the middle of June I shall be obliged to 
sall for the Azores, In order to accompany an invalid 
member of my family, and shal! probably be absent 
three months, During that time my friend, Mr. 
David H. Clark, will edit Taz INDEX. All literary 
communications should be addressed to him, and all 
business letters to Mr. H. P. Hyde, at this office. 
Letters addressed to me personally must remain un- 
opened till my return. Attention to these directions 
will save annoyance to correspondents, 

F. E. ABBOT. 


June 3, 1879. 


HARVARD DIVINITY SCHOOL CONTEO- 
VERSY. 

The high esteem in which it ls common to hold 
young blood, which is quite naturally a somewhat 
American trait, was shown conspicuously, a dozen 
years or so since, in the cholce of presidents for some 
of our leading colleges. Up to that time, it would 
seem to have been the uniform custom to select for 
these important trusta thoes who were so far advanced 
in senile Incapacity as to disqualify them for much 
further activa service in the spheres in which they 
had been distinguished. It was deemed a gracious 
tribute to venerable worth and a fitting close to emi- 
nent achievement, to transfer one, under euch circum- 
stances, from these pursuita to the congenial retreat 
of a seat of dignity and honor amid the classic ahades 
of learning. 

The appointment of President White to Cornell 
University and President Eliot to Harvard, and some 
of correspondent age to the same position in other In- 
stitutions of this country, seemed to indicate a new 
departure in this particular. Nor are we aware that, 
as a general rule, there has been reason to regret such 
action, The appolntment of President Ellot to the 
position which he fills with so much grace and èfi- 
ciency has proved on the whole a very fortunate one, 
Under his energetic administration, important results 
have been accomplished in the conduct and plan of 
the University, and a rejavenating Influence diffused 
through ail its departments. President Eliot has 
shown himself especially skllful, we belleve, in the 
serviceable accomplishment of effecting endowments 
and procuring pecuniary foundations for specific pur- 
posea In connection with the Institution. One of the 
latest of this nature to engage his efforts is in behalf 
of the divinity school. It is proposed, under the lead 
of President Eliot, to raise one hundred thousand 
dollars for the thorough equipment of the school for 
the study of what is termed “‘ecientific theology.“ 

There are many in this country who would rejoice 
In the establishment and competent endowment of a 
school for the object just named. There are many, 
if they were assured that President Eliot intends just 
what hia plea importa, who would very cordially sym- 
pathize with and ald the furtherance of the object, 
evén outside of those to whom he looks for its sap- 
port, 

A school for the scientifc study of theology ls 
something which has never yet been known in this 
country, and Is most certainly a consummation in 
the Interest of Intelligence in this province of thought 
and human concern devoutly to be wished. Further- 
more, there is nowhere in this country where the con- 
ditions are more inviting or favorable for such an en- 
terprise than within the precincts of this wealthy, 
comparatively liberal, and ancient university. It is 
needless to enter upon a demonstration of this. But 
are we sure that President Eliot has really in view 
what the fullest conception of the phrase scientific 
theology implies ? 

Are we sure that those who second his proposition 
and offer to coéperate with him to put it Into effect 
thoroughly apprehend Its actual significance, and are 
ready to enter upon so wide a departure from the an- 
tecedents of the school, and such echools in general, 
in respect to the studies and methods with which 
they are associated? Very obviously, there ia good 
reason to question this. Indeed, It la plainly apparent 
that President Ellot's appeal ls much more circum- 
scribed in Its scope than is consistent with the strictest 
definition of his words. The study of scientific theol- 
ogy which he contemplates is evidently mainly limited 
to the elrele of the theologies included in the Christian 
system. It is very well known that the Harvard Di- 
vinity School le, to all intents and purposes, in the 
hands of the Unitarian denomination. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that, with President Eliot’s view of 
scientific theology, the hold that Unitarians tradi- 
tionally have upon the university, and their Infln- 
ence In ita corporation, they should, with general 
unanimity, manifest a hearty interest In the project 
referred to. There was, in the early part of the sum- 
mer, a discriminating and judicial consideration of 
the subject in the Nation, from an editorial stand- 
point. It called attention to the difficulties with 
which the plan proposed is involved, and contended 
that it could not be successfully carried out under 
the direction of any one religious body, not even the 
Unitariane, 

The article just mentioned was followed by replies, 
some of them by one or two eminent Unitarian di- 
vines. The striking peculiarity of these articles has 
bean the general assumption that there ls no incom- 
patibility between a school under the conduct of 
Unltarlans and the study of scientific theology. In- 


deed, to such extreme has this argument bean carried 
that it has been disclaimed that the Harvard Divinity 
School ls at present a sectarian or denominational 
one. 

Here ie a somewhat amusing specimen of the Rey. 
Mr, Hall's mode of arguing upon this point: ‘For 
some strange reason, it seems to be held against 
Harvard Divinity School, that It succeeds in training 
ministers for a particular denomination. I am not 
aware that any such charge against s law or medical 
school would be considered fatal. If any special 
community preferred university-educated lawyers or 
doctors to others, or even Cambridge-educated ones 
to New York or Philadelphia-educated, this would 
show the taste of the community, but would not 
affect the duty of the university. If Unitarians 
prefer univeraity-tanght theology, no Unitarian has 
cause to blush; and Harvard University may almply 
rejoice that there is one sect that appreciates its 
theological wares.” Does Mr. Hall intend to imply 
that it Is a mere accident, that the Harvard. Divinity 
School succeeds in training ministers for a particular 
denomination? Does he maintaln, all things being 
equal, that it admits an equal chance for a student 
to graduate from it for another denomination? Is 
there any lese reason for considering the Harvard 
school a sectarian one than that of Andover or New- 
ton? Is it not by Its antecedents and history, no 
less than the university itself, as we have indicated, 
Unitarian in Its predominant Influence? Such indis- 
putably is Its general character, and that of the mem- 
bers of Its faculty, The majority of Its young men doe 
not enter it particularly because they desire to atudy 
acientific theology, but because they are young men of 
Unitarian prepossessions, and intend to become Unita» 
rian minister., The school therefore, as at present 
constituted and conditioned, is simply a sectarian 
school, and has no legitimate claim to be any other, 

When we say that it is a sectarian school, we do not 
deny but that it may be of a broader, and to some ar- 
tent more rational, phase of sectarianism than that of 
the greater number of sects extant. Mr. Hall implies 
that he can see no more difficalty in an independent, 
undenominational, or scientific stady of theology at 
the Harvard Divinity School at present than in the 
study of law or medicine there. But supposing the 
Harvard school were in the hands of some other 
body of religionista, would he not see a greater difi- 
culty than In the cases to which he points os paral- 
lela? Is the Unitarian denomination so exceptional 
to all other denominations that It has nothing in 
common with them in this particular? The differ- 
ence between the study of the law and theology la that 
the first consista almost wholly of a great body of 
fized and definite objective principles which are a- 
certalned mainly through objective methods, and in 
respect to which, wherever the knowledge of it may 
be taught, there is a general agreement; while in re- 
ligious or theological science, if it is possible to 
speak of It as such with the ordinary conceptions ln 
respect to the term associated with Its use, the case la 
quite different. 

Religion and theology consist of a multitude of 
clashing schools or sects, some of them in direct hos- 
tillty to each other, and with no established consen- 
sus to which their disputes can be referred for ad - 
justment, To some extent this is the case with medi- 
cine; and for thie reason a science of medicine, ora 
school for its actual scientifc study, is something 
that has not yet been wholly attained. Do werap- 
pose that the theologians are sooner to reach such a 
result in the line of their special studies? We fear 
there Is little hope that it is near at hand. There 
ls little hope of it, because there are few among the 
great mass of theologians who are so free from uneci- 
entific habita of thought that they are ready to thor- 
oughly surrender their minds to scientific modes of 
investigation. Even among professional scientists 
themselves, the same Influences are largely operative 
and greatly retard the progress of pure science. 

In the controversy in the Nation to which we hare 
adverted, and that has suggested these cursory reflet- 
tions, the discussion, as we have intimated, was 
limited to the range of Christianity. But a compre- 
hensive study of acientific theology would necessitate 
much greater comprehenslvenese. As it has bean 
said that he who knows only hia own language knows 
none, 80 Is it in regard to any single system of rellg- 
lon, Even Christian theology cannot be understood,— 
Its genesis and davelopment,—unless the theology of 
other religions ls atudled. 

Indeed, to understand Christianity one should know 
scarcely leas of other religions. Especially would 
there need to be a rigid scientific examination of the 
grounds of evidence for bellef in the various forms of 
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mpernaturalism, not only in the so-called pagan sys- 
tems, but also in Christianity. And then, when we 
had summed these all up and had reached the very 
smallest abstraction or residuum of affirmation, when 
we had stripped off all correlative Ideas and concep- 
tons and had resched the solitary ones of God and 
immortality, the scientifc study of theology would 
still demand that these should shrink from no expos- 
ure to the donbts of agnoaticiam or the negations of 
philosophy. Nay, should rather invite a hearing from 
thelr most powerful representatives. But such a 
study of theology na this could not be pursued In the 
Interest of a sect or a single set of opinions. It conld 
not be pursued in the Interest of a single religion, not 
even Christianity. Ita teachers would need to be re- 
ligions philosophers and scholars in the broadest 
sense,—not denominatlonal Christians. 

It would be a grand achievement, if President Eliot 
should succeed in effecting such a result as this at 
Harvard University. It would be glory enongh fora 
Ufetime. 


A VERY SIGNIFICANT sign of the times has been 
the appearance of several new liberal papers of late. 
As is but natural at the beginning, some of them 
seem a little like chickens just hatched, not quite 
sure of thelr legs or surroundings; yet we trast with 
the latent promise of a sturdy maturity. It was our 
intentlon to extend to each in turn a befitting greet- 
ing, but, having failed to do this, may now include 
them in a summary one. The Advance comes to us 
from under the shadow of the Unitarian Theological 
Seminary of Meadville, Pa., and we suspect is in fact 
a detachment which has broken guard” from that 
Inclosure. It Is a fine, smooth-surfaced quarto, 
and presents in all respects s very preposseselng ap- 
pearance. It le issued monthly. T. W. Curtis is 
editor, The price is fifty cents per annum. Two 
numbers have been issued. THE INDEX of last 
week contained under the title “Association of Ethi- 
cal Societies,” a series of statements or principles 
drawn up by the editor of the Advance, designed to 
ald in the constructive work of liberalism. From 
the far West of Kansas City, Mo., we get the Mirror 
of Progress, which bears the announcement at Ite 
head, ‘Devoted to the dissemination of philosophic 
freethought and scientific knowledge.” It evinces 
ability and earnestness, and it may be hoped Is des- 
tined to prove a reflector of the right sort of prog- 
ress, and an important ald to It. Eccles & West are 
editors and proprietors. It ls published weekly at 
$1.50 a year. The Western Liberal, published at 
Waterville, Kansas, Is devoted, we are told, to the 
cause of liberal Christianity in the South-west. It 
is edited by the Rev. C. H. Rickards, a Unitarian 
clergyman, and appears to betoken that uncertain 
and bewildered state of mind pecullar to many of 
the younger expounders of Unitarianism at present; 
the effort to sustain at once a consistent and har- 
monious relation with s traditional falth and ration- 
alistic thinking. At the same time, it is to be pre- 
sumed the Western Liberal la better adapted to some 
than if it occupied a less ambiguous position, But 
a good way to satisfy carioalty on this point Is to send 
for a copy or try it a year. It will cost but fifty 
cents for the latter experiment. To the above may be 
added The Worker, a philanthropic journal published 
monthly as the organ of the Codperative Colony Ald 
Association of New York. Ita object is to advocate 
and promote the colonization of the unemployed of 
our great cities upon the vacant lands of the West. 
It has the financial support of that distinguished 
dispenser of beneficence; Mre. Elizabeth Thompson, 
with Prof. Felix Adler, the Rev. R. Heber Newton, 
and a large corps of able and eminent persons as con- 
tributors to Ita columns. Of course there can be no 
question, with such codperation, ss to the conduct of 
it, as to Its excellence In any particular. It is pub- 
lished monthly at 25 Cooper Union, New York, at 
three cents single copy. 


“SPIRITUALISM AS A SCIENTIFIC 
QUESTION,” 


This is the title of a letter lately addressed to Prof. 
Herman Ulrici of Halle, by Prof. Wilhelm Wundt of 
the University of Leipsic, and which we have only 
seen as translated and published in the September 
mumber of the Popular Sctence Monthly. It ap- 
pears that Mr. Slade, the American “medium,” has 
been giving séances In different parts of Germany, 
and, among others, has converted Prof. Ulrici, who 
mow comes out boldly and enthusiastically espousing 
the cause of modern Spiritualism. We have not seen 
his letters, and cannot speak of them; but the reply 
of Prof. Wundt, if not convincing to the converts of 


Mr. Slade and German Spiritualista generally, must 
challenge their respect for the author by its candid, 
fair, and dignified tone. It exhibits little of that 
“anti-theological bias” which unhappily is too com- 
monly seen in men of science when discnasing relig- 
ious questions,—for Spiritualism, we suppose, may be 
called a religion, But not equally just and fair do 
the editorial comments on this subject. appear to us. 
A certain Dr. Child, of Nebraska, asks that tho letter 
of Prof. Ulrici be also published. The editor de- 
clines to do this, on the ground that itis an anti- 
scientific paper. Our magazine, says he, was 
started expressly to represent this elde of things, and 
we have no right to publish the other side,—that is, 
antl-sclentifle papers; ít would be a breach of con- 
tract with subscribers.” No donbt, Mr. Editor, 
your subscribers expect papers on scientific anbjects, 
but they expect them on both sides of scientific sub- 
jects, if there are two sides, It is true, you belleve 
there ls only one side to spiritualistic phenomena, 
and that Is the side which Prof. Wundt takes; but so 
long as so many confessedly scientific men, especially 
In England and Germany, take the other side of this 
question, it seems to us decidedly arbitrary for the 
editor of a scientific journal to rule their contribu- 
tions ont as “anti-scientific.” He might, indeed, be 
justified in refusing to receive a paper in defence of 
Christianity; for Cbristianity assumes to rest on faith 
in supernatural events: but as we understand it, 
Spliritualiem claims to rest on sight of natural events. 
It coveta, or at least professes to covet, acientific in- 
vestigation. Let us have It, and let us have the tes- 
tlmony of eclentific men on both sides who have In- 
vestigated these phenomena. ‘We have no right to 
publish the other side“? No, you have no right to 
publish trash on the other elde; but It isa fair pre- 
sumption that such a letter as Prof. Ulriel would 
write would be something that might at least. enter- 
tain if not instruct the readers of the Popular Science 
Monthly. We think the editor has a right to pub- 
lish the other aide.“ His subscribers would consider 
it no breach of contract,” to give an able paper from 
some celebrated scientist in defence of the spiritual- 
istic origin of what Prof. Wundt ascribes to legerde- 
main, That seems to us fair; and to decline to pub- 
lish euch a paper on the ground that he has no right 
to publish the other side,“ appears to us very like the 
spirit of Romanlem when she puts on the Index 
Expurgstorias” every book that might possibly sow 
the seed of heresy In her dominions. Is science to 
have an Index Expurgatorius? It would seem so, 
The truth is, science, or rather scientific men, have 
inherited somewhat of the old dogmatism of theo- 
logians, Bigotry Is a plant indigenous to all mental 
climes, 


But, you say, we have a right to be bigoted; that Is, 
set firmly to truth. Tes; but what la truth? It le 
presumption to say that science has thrown its lasso 
over the neck of all Nature. ‘‘Sclence postulates an 
inflexible order of Nature as the foundation of all 
ite work,“ says the editor. True; but as we under- 
stand them, such Spiritualista as Ulricl, at least 
many Spiritualists, are quite as firm believers in the 
inflexible order of Nature“ as Prof. Wundt or our 
worthy editor himself. They believe, if we under- 
stand them, that spiritualistic phenomena are in per- 
fect accord with the laws of Nature. They repudi- 
ate the ides of miracles and all suspensions or viola- 
tions of law. They claim simply that these strange 
phenomena are in harmony with higher laws than 
science has yet discovered,—laws which have to do 
with intelligences more subtle but no more invisible 
than these which operate through the physical body 
and brain. 

We confess we do not see how, if Spiritualism were 
true, it could ever be brought within the domain of 
positive acience; but whether or not it could be, la not 
the question, The point is, ought not science to pa- 
tiently investigate the problem, and ought not a 
scientific journal to publish the verdict of scientific 
men on both aldes of the question? Seclence postu- 
lates an inflexible order of Nature as the foundation 
of all ita work. It starts from this principle, and as- 
sumes it at every step in every direction,” says the 
editor, True, and it la a useful working principle; 
bat we must not forget that sclence assumes“ thie 
inflexible order. So far as we have investigated Nat- 
ure, we seò an order that we call a law“; but it does 
not therefore necessarily follow that somewhere be- 
yond our Investigation there may not be something 
different from our present idea of law. It is true we 
may not believe that anywhere in the wide realm of 
Nature there ia an inch of space or one moment of 
time where and when phenomena do not proceed ac- 
cording to an inflexible law; but we do not think we 


are justified in saying that because law rules all, the 
seen law must rule all the nnseen. 

If the theologian can be accused of making a God 
after his own image, of projecting his own nature 
upon the screen of the heavens, and, like Narcissus, 
falling in love with himself, the scientist does essen - 
tially the same thing when he assures us that Nature 
must do thus and so. Why must? That must“ la 
all subjective, a little part of our own thought or feel- 
{ng projected upon Nature outside ourselves. We 
have a right to say, We have observed this to be 
an order of Nature thus far, and we belleve that 
the same order continues beyond the Investigations 
we have ever made or ever will make. We see 
that Nature has done thus, and we firmly believe 
that she will ever continue to do so, world without 
end, amen?“ That much the sclentist may logi- 
cally believe; but when he adds to his creed the for- 
tieth article, that Nature must do thus and so be- 
cause she has done thus and 80, we say to him that 
that must“ ja no deeper than the cortical layers of 
his own brain, and he would better beware how he 
reads theologians a leseon on psychological laws while 
he is unconsciously reading himself Into the laws of 
Nature; putting a metaphysical will behind his phys- 
ical order of things, When reading such articles as 
this in the Popular Science Monthly, we are invol- 
untarily reminded of that happy saying of Prof. 
LeConte: Many, indeed, seem to think that theol- 
ogy has a preémption-right to dogmatism. If s80, 
then modern science has jumped the clalm.“ 

W. H. 8. 


4 BELIO OF BARBARISM, 


Yesterday was one of the great days for sportsmen 
at Newport. A large crowd assembled (I learn from 
the papers, for I was not present) to witness a fox- 
hunt. There were about fifty hunters, Including a 
fair proportion of ladies, all mounted in fine style. 
After a run of thirty-five minutes,” says the New- 
port News, the fox was overtaken and slaughtered 
on the farm owned by Mr. Thomas R. Hazard and 
known as Vaucluse. The brash was awarded to 
Mra. Bassett, an English lady, who has followed Rey- 
nard many times before in her own country. One 
pad was given to Miss Alice Bedlow, of this city, and 
the other to Miss Whipple, of New York. Twenty or 
more riders, including Mise Coates, were also in at 
the ‘kill.’ ” 

“Great credit la due the parties who have charge of 
these hunts. They add very much to the Interest of 
the thousands of visitors gathered here, and afford 
solid amusement for the eltlzene and farmers of the 
island, and it isto be hoped that other equally suc- 
ceseful ‘meets’ may follow.“ 

I hardly know of a more unmanly and unwomanly 
sport, a more heartless amusement, a meaner form of 
eruelty to animala,” than these fox · hunts,“ partici- 
pated in by wealthy and elegant gentlemen and beauti- 
fal and refined ladies (?). Just think of fifty persons, 
gayly dressed, on horseback, with hounds chasing a 
dumb brute and killing it for mere pleasure, the tall 
and feet given to the ladies as trophies of their 
valor (?), and the spectacle witnessed by thousands 
of delighted people! And this in the outskirts of 
Newport, the city of Channing, and near the spot 
consecrated by the genius of Berkeley, who one hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, under the Hanging Rocks,“ 
wrote the great work that has immortalized his name. 
Dr. Benjamin Waterhouse, referring to this city as it 
was before the Revolutionary war says: In no apot 
of the thirteen or rather twelve colonies was there 
concentrated more individual opulence, learning, and 
liberal leisure.” The city cannot claim now a large 
amount or a high order of native talent, The people, 
generally, are conservative, formally and respectably 
religious, prosaic, and dull. Many visitors are at- 
tracted hither during the summer months, and among 
them a few scholars and authors; but their presence 
is scarcely known to the people, the chief objects of 
attention here, as at other similar resorta, being the 
young bloods that appear on the streets with stylish 
turnouts and the ladies that exhibit themselves in 
costly attire. 

How much better are these fox-hunts than the 
Spanish bull-fights? Is there anything more heroic or 
admirable in chasing, with dogs, a frightened fox, and 
finally slaughtering it for mere sport, than fighting a 
ferocious bull for the entertainment of a crowd? 
These people profess to believe that an infinite Being 
made every animal for a wise purpose, and yet find 
delight In hunting, torturing, and wantonly slaying 
these creatures which they claim God in his wiedom 
and goodness has made. What an inconsistency le 
Christians have much to learn, in regard to the treat- 
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ment of animals, from the Buddhists, Christlanſty 
is one of those systema of religion that ignore the 
feelings and rights of animale. Judsism showed 
some regard for them. All praise to Mr. Bergh for 
his efforts, in this country and generation, to prevent 
the Infliction of unnecessary cruelty upon animals, 
A thousand years from now the present treatment of 
brates will be viewed as one of the anomalies of our 
clyilization, much as we look back upon the gladiate- 
rial exhibitions of pagan Rome. B. F. U. 


THE CLOSE OF THE SUMMER. 


E se la stradu bor non fosse torta 
Molta virtu nel Clel sarebbe invano 
E quasi oqui potenziu qui ù morta, 
— „ Canto X. 


Dante finds in the obliquity of the heavenly circles, 
which might well seem a fault in the order of the 
universe to superficial critical eyes, the cause of virtue 
in heaven and power on earth. Certainly this is a 
thought of the great poet to make us patient with 
many of the obliquities of human life, which may 
perchance be as nearly allied to heavenly virtue and 
earthly power as they. Certainly the changes of sea- 
sons and the varieties of weather affect human life to 
develop an amount of force and activity which 
the much desired “equable climate“ and “steady 
weather“ would never command. The dog-days of 
July and August drive us from our work in the hot 
eltles and bring us into relation with Nature In her 
simpler forms, which is just what we need to change 
the routine of our thoughts, and to broaden us Into 
a freer mental life, And then come the wild storms 
of September, and the chill evenings, to make us again 
glad to return to the comforts of home and the actiy- 
ities of home life. Standing on the rocks and watch- 
ing the dashing of the eurf in a south-east gale on 
this exposed coast, one is struck with the immense 
amount of elemental force seemingly wasted in this 
capricions play. But what æ work it ls doing, chang- 
ing the continents, purifying the alr and water, as 
well as delighting the eye and mind of the spectator! 

The wonderful recuperative power of the ocean to 
the sick and weary is not strange : it la a return to the 
very lap of Nature, to the very elements of life; and 
Michelet fitly closes his poetic book on the sea with 
an account of the sea-shoré home for alck children. 
It seems as if every little one had a right at least once 
in the summer to this wealth of existence, the de- 
lights of the land dealt out with no niggardly hand, 
but in infinite abundance, The old woman sald she 
“liked the ocean; it was so good there was something 
there was enough of. It is good to get ont of limita 
tions and feel there can be no waste because there is 
infinite abundance, and that all may have enough 
though none want. When the moonlight floods the 
bay, and silver dollars lie on the water in mocking 
profusion, It isthe same all around the coast. Nature 
has no monopolies, and the dream of money enough 
for everybody seems to be blazoned on the surface of 
the deep. Nature waita for no eye tones, but lavishes 
her splendora in the wildest regions. Art comes to 
interpret for her, and next winter, from the crayon of 
Misa Knowlton and the brush of Mr, Cranch, we 
may have the wild rocks and shaded woods of Mag- 
molia brought before our mind’s eye, not with our 
own prosaic perceptions, but with their keen poetic 
insight, After the School of Philosophy, we come 
back to the schoo] of Nature for awhile; and If we 
cannot read all her lessons, we can at least havea 
keener and deeper feeling of power and goodness and 
beauty, and feel ourselves more in harmony with the 
spirit that underlies and overrales it all. k. D. c. 

MAGNOLIA, Sept. 4, 1879. 


PERSONAL ITEMS. 


Cox, THOMAS A. Scorr has returned home from 
Europe. 

THE so OF John Bright, of England, Is on a visit 
to Boston. 

Dr. J. M. PEEBLES has been lecturing at Chicago 
on the “Eclipse and Decline of Darwialem,”’ 

REV. M. J. Savace recently celebrated his crystal 
wedding at the Bay View House, Ferry Beach. 

Mes, EMMA HARDINGE BRITTEN, the distin- 
guished Spiritualist, ia lecturing in Australia, with 
much success. 

H. B. BLACKWELL arrived at New York on Tues- 
day of this week by the Gallla, on hia return from 
England and Germany, 

Mr, C. D. B. MILLS has been in delicate health 
this summer, It will gratify his many friends to 
know that he ja now quite recovered. 

Dr, OLive WENDELL Horses, in apite of hia 
beventy years, is incessantly busy; he writes as much 
as ever, and {s as interested In his duties at the Har- 
vard Medical School. 

Miss ANNA E. BRACKETT, who is now the head 
of a very successful school in New York city, had the 


en — eee — — 


highest salary ever paid to any woman teacher in the 
5000. States. It was in St. Louis, and the sum was 


Mn. KIDDLE, late Superintendent of the New Tork 
schools, is likely to be reinstated in the offlce he has 
held for so many years. A petition to this effect has 
been signed by no less than two thousand teachers of 
the city schools; i 


Mr. Watt Warman, who is suffering from par- 
tial paralysis, is about to take a journey through the 
Western States. He has agree to attend the Kansas 
celebration, on condition t he shall not be called 
5 n to make any public speeches or eat any public 

ers. 


PROFESSOR ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, Chief of the Geo- 
logical Survey of Scotland, has arrived in this country 
and gone West. His purpose is to go first to Ogden, 
then, after visiting Salt Lake, to study the Wahsatch 
and Ulntah Mountains, and the ancient lake-basins of 
that on. On his return to the East, Prof. Gelkle 
will deliver a course of lectures on Geographical Ev- 
olution” at the Lowell Institute. 


Mn. GEORGE J. HOLYOAKE of England arrived in 
Boston, from New York, Monday evening, Sept. 8, 
and put up at the Adams House, where he has since 
been stoppi g. At an early hour on Tuesday he paid 
a visit to THE INDEX office, where a desk was placed 
at his disposal, and he has received friends and at- 
tended to correspondence. He has been the recipi- 
ent of much attention and interest while in the city. 
All of the papers have contained kindly, and 
some cases quite extended, notices of him, and 
shown a strong desire to report his sa: and do- 
ings. Mr. Holyoake on Wednesday called at Paine 
Hall and the Investigator office, where he was very 
cordially greeted by the veteran representatives of 
freethought, Messrs, Mendum and ver. In the 
evening he addressed a meeting of the Homestead 
Codperative Saving Fund and Association, at 
Stacy Hall. Thursday, in company with the Hon. 
Josiah Quincy, he paid a visit to the Public Library 
and other places of interest in Boston, and in the 
afternoon made a call on Mrs, Lucy Stone Blackwell, 
at the office of the Woman’s Journal. On Friday, in 
company with Mr. Wendell Phillips, Mr, Holyoake 
anjoyed the R of the special anticipation in 
connection with his visit to thia country, of making 
the personal acquaintance of Mr. Emerson and Mr, 
Longfellow. Ou Saturday Mr, Holyoake left for 
Florence, Mass., where he was to address the Free 
Congregational Soclety on Sunday. Thence he will 
visit Mr. George W. Curtis at his summer residence, 
at Ashfield. From thera he goes to the New York 
Freethinkera’ Convention at Chautauqua Lake, and 
will return to Boston on the following Saturday, and 
address the Parker Memorial Society the next day, 
Sunday the 21st, and at Paine Hall In the evening. 


Communitatians. 


THE KERNEL OF ORTHODOXY. 


Speaking on theological mattera with an Orthodox 
friend, I chanced to say that what the people who call 
themselves ‘‘evangelical”’ attribute to God as justice 
Is not just. 

My friend seemed 51 — to hear this, and wanted 
an explanation, which I gave to this effect :— 

A man who loved his children, and who also loved 
justice, and intended to regulate hia conduct by it, 
found one day that his son had committed a great 
offence, and repeated it, in opposition to what he 
knew to be the father’s order, and showed a deter- 
mination still further to disobey. He resolves to 
punish his son for this rebellious conduct, and the 
punishment he chooses is to burn him alive; and, 
since the faults In question were really very great 
ones, and since the purpose of disobedience was not 
only manifest but of an aggravated character, the 
father decides to prolong the eriminal's suffering by 
S 

ve y wo say, In to this gu 
case, that the panishment was unduly — aud 
that the transaction, far from illustrating either love 
or justice on the father’s part, effectually disproved 
them both. 

If, however, we make the further supposition (one 
may suppose anything, yon know), that the father 
has the power to prolong his son’s life in the midet of 
this suffering for a whole year Instead of letting it 
end in a few hours as the Choctawe dld, or in a few 
days as the Christian officials of The Holy Inquial- 
tion” used to do, and that he deliberately chooses to 
extend the punishment in this way,—this would suf- 
fice, with every hearer, to intensify the dieproof of 
both justice and love on the father’s part, aud to 
stamp him aa both unfatherly and inhuman. 

Ta it regarded as misrepresentation and mockery to 
assume that the father in question claimed to be in- 
fluenced by justice and love in inflicting auch a pun- 
ishment? Precisely this claim was made by the 
rulera of the Inquisition above mentioned. Assum- 
ing, as a settled thing, that he who died in what they 
called heresy' would be eternally damned, they 
racked and burned him to extort, if possible, an ab- 
juration, offering remission of sin in recompense for 
it, to the last moment of the snfferer’a life. Thrones 
the whole career of the Inquisition, this was the 
ground on which its advocatea defended it; and whan 
the intensity of their tortures did extort abjuration, 
they ＋ ey in having honored true religion and 
advanced the kingdom of God by saving a soul from 
hell. Every Protestant, however, sees that this 
method of proceeding is the grossest possible violation 
both of loveand jastice. Still more does the common- 
sense of the untheologleal human being stamp as 


absurd and impudent these pretences of the plow 
persecutor, 

The action of the father in the case supposed la 
plainly sean to be more cruel and unjustifiable than 
anything that Nero or Domitian ever did. But what 
the Orthodox creed attributes to ita God is yet worse, 
still more incompatible with eltber justice or love, 
still more aggravated by the elreumstances claimed as 


wees to it, 
It, by further assumptions in regard to the human 
father above sketched, we assimilate him more 
closely to the image of God framed by Orthodoxy, 
his action, instead of belng thereby justified or ex- 
cased, will ap yet more detestable. If, for in- 
stance, Instead of prolonging the son’s agonles a 
year, this father should have the power and the will 
to prolong them forever,—if, instead of — this 
yi 
dis- 


begotten with perfect 
know] on the part of the father that auch woald 
be their Tate, — would not each of these circumstances 
confirm the original decision, and make it clear that 
such treatment was absolutely incompatible with 
Justice as well as with love? 

Yet all the circumstances here mentioned belong 
to the scheme of parpose and action which the 
Orthodox creed attributes to Its God! Ia it strange 
that any reject such assumptions as monstrous and 
incredible? Is it not rather atrange that any think- 
ing parton should accept them ? 

lutarch declared, I would rather have men affirm, 
“There never was any such person aa Platarch,” 
than have them say, Plutarch devoured his own 
children, as Saturn Is reported to have done.“ 

It is foolish to say that there ls no God. No 
human being can know thla, because the knowledge 
would requira omniacience and omnipresence; and 
the assumption of athelsm throws us back upon the 
absurdity of supposing that our minds, bod lee, and 
souls are not the work of intelligent power. Batts 
it not worse than foolish to attribute to this intelli- 
gent power a disposition to do evil on a gigantic 


scale? nay, worse: to systematize and tuata 
evil! j È K. W. 
HISTORTIOALI SN. 
IV. 


The fundamental laws of historical investigation 
must be observed with the more care and strictness 
In proportion as the aabject-matter examined is more 
important. Most carefully and atrictly of all, thare- 
fore, must they be applied in examining and judging 
wa — important historical work In existence,—the 

e. 

In order to keep the questiou clean and distinct, 
there should be a little defining :— 

First. The historical examination of the Bible 
must treat the Bible aa a history. How fully this is 
conceded at the present day by all good scholars, will 
instantly appear when I quote the views of that Or- 
thodox divine as well as good man and respected 
scholar, Rev. George Rawlinson, on this polnt He 
says (Bampton Lecture, p. 7) :— 

“As truth of one kind cannot possibly be contra- 
dictory to trath of another, Christianity bas nothing 
to fear from scientific investigations; and any at- 
tempt to isolate ita facta and preserve them from 
the scrutiny which profane history receives, must, if 
successfal, diminish the fulness of our assent to 
them,—the depth and reallty of our belief in their 
actual occurrence. It la by the connection of sacred 
with profane history that the facts of the former are 
most vividly apprehended and most distinctly felt to 
be real; to sever the two ls to make the sacred nar- 
rative grow dim aud shadowy, and to encourage the 
notion that ita details are not facte in the common 
and every-day sense of the word.“ 

This is perfectly clear sound sense. Canon Raw- 
Iinson says, with perfect candor and truth, that the 
Bible as a history must be judged exactly as Livy 
or Thucydides or Geoffrey of Monmouth ia judged, 
on historical principles, by historical methods. It is 
like saying that we judge of a man’s value as a sol- 
dier by applying soldiers’ testa to him; just as you 
would judge of his value as a professor by applying 
professorial tests. 

Second. The investigation of the Bible as a history 
will not weaken any of its just claims whatever. 
This, Indeed, ls what Rawlinson says; It is the justly 
boasted and the triumphantly demonstrated argument 
of the long series of powerful asserters of the anbatan- 
tial truth of this invaluable record. Such investiga 
tion, they all agree, will, on the other hand, fally 
substantiate those claima; and so it will. 

Third. As will at once be seen, this clear and sen- 
sible rale shuts out once forall from the hiatorical 
investigation of the Bible the whole subject of super- 
naturalism. This does not mean any denial of re- 
vealed religion nor any guestions of religious bellef 
at all either way. It simply omits from a historical 
investigation matter that does not concern it; just a 
a government commission, sitting to investigate the 
goods of competing shoemakere for the army, would 
rule out all inquiry into the personal beauty of the 
manufacturers, or into their views on the question of 
the Atonement. 

This is, however, exactly the point upon which 
there always has prevailed, and still does prevail, à 
great deal of confusion in many minds; and it may 
therefore be considered a little carefully. Practi- 
cally, the distinction to be remembered is thie: Er- 
idence in the usual sense of the term is capable of 
establishing the truth or untruth of natural trans- 
actions, but not of supernatural ones. Now, histori- 
cal Investigation is an examination of evidence; and 
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accordingly it must not Undertake to handle either 

the prodigiea of profane history, or the miracles of 

sacred t. It does not deny nor affirm them, re- 

oiner: it minds its own business and leta them 
one, 

The justice of this definition la rendered stili more 
obvious when it ls considered that there is a faculty 
to which ample appeal can ba made for judging and 
believing all that is supernataral, all that is revealed, 
—the faculty of faith. Since this lofty and even con- 
secrated quality has for Its express and proper sub- 
ject-matter all these mysterious things, doubly im- 
proper would it be to intrude them into the domain 
of the merely historical judgment, 

Historically speaking, then, the story of Balaam’s 
ase is as mneh outside of Investigation as the repeated 
records In early Roman history of an ox having 
spoken; the miracles of the Bible are just as much 
to be omitted as the apparition of Castor and Pollux 
at the battle of the è Regilina, or the appearance 
of the fish-god Oannes to the primeval Chaldees. 
Not that the two sets of supernaturalism are as- 
serted to be ap aie be oa A sigaificance, truth, or 
merit of any ; only y are In elther case 
matter of faith, not matter of evidence. 

Perhaps the point may be made clearer by a differ- 
ent sugpo. Suppose that in any of our existing 
courts of justice in the United States, one party to a 
sult should undertake to prove the occurrence of 
some miracle last week as the basis of hie claim: 
is there one single judge on any bench In America 
I do not say who would belleve the proof, but who 
would even admit evidence on the point? Exactl 
as utterly out of the question In a historical Investi- 
gation as in à trial at law, is elther assertion or de- 
nial of anything supernatural. F. B. P. 


BEVIVAL FRENZY. 
To TEE EDITOR oF THE INDEX: 


Dear Sir,—I clip the following, with Its heartlesa 
ae from the New York Evening Post of the 23d 
nst, — 


“CURIOSITIES OF 4 LrveLy Neexo REVIVAL.— 
he colored people of both the town and country 
tave been for the last two weeks deeply stirred u 
in matters of religion. The excitement at the col- 
ored Methodist and Baptist charches in town has 
been going on for days, and the fervor that prevalls 
has never been p ented. Hell and eternal pen- 
alties have been portrayed to the Immense congrega- 
tions in such black and hideons terms that some are 
even crazed In thelr efforts to ‘flee from the wrath 
to come.’ The mourners swoon at the altar, and 
remain motionless and seemingly lifeless for hours 
at atime. Two poor, unfortunate creatures are rav- 
Ing crazy. One of these has been adjudged a lunatic, 
and le now confined in jail. The church has been 
kept open the whole night long, and the doors were 
only closed when daylight drove the crowd away. 
The excitement bas at present somewhat subsided, 
but the theme of religion is the first thing in the 
morning and the last thing at night.“ Chester 
(8.C.) Bulletin, August 16. 

Can anything be more pltifol? It is a sermon in 
iteelf, needing no special comment. 

What a long, long way off it Is to the day when all 
these poor, deluded, misled people shall have arrived 
at that intellectual stand-point from which they can 
ace the true, rational nature of things. It lamt 
because they are negroes, nor because they live in 
the South, nor because they have been alaves 
to men, nor anything of the kind, that these 

r people continue to be slaves to superstitious 
olly. ey have had more than a century of ex- 
ample from that white race they have heretofore 
deen taught to look up to as a superior order of 
beings, and they are to be pitied and hel 1f posal- 
ble; certainly not blamed or ridiculed. It is a 
matter for tears, not laughter. It is not to be won- 
dered at, that these ignorant and Impulaive and good 
people seek some vent for the feelings that are in 
them. The wonder is, that educated and otherwise 
reasonable and intelligent whites, north, south, east, 
and west, in this country and elsewhere, should be 
constantly doing these very things. It is asid that 
Moody and Sankey, and that other pair, Needham 
and Cato, have left their marks behind them in 
every town they have visited, in one or more new- 
made lunatics, whose originally weak minde they 
have wrecked forever through their ‘‘reyivals.’’ 

A reflecting mind must see this is all wrong; how 
to right it la the momentous and (to me) unanswer- 
able question. 2 

NRwronr, R.I., August 28, 1879, 


MR. HOLYOAKE AT FLORENCE, MASS. 


George Jacob Holyoake, of England, gave his firat 
public address in America, in Cosmian Hall, Flor- 
ence, last Sunday, the 14th. 9 the weather 
was unfavorable, he had a good audience who lis- 
tened with evident pleasure to his very able discourse 
on “Some of the Unregarded Aspects of Human Nat- 
ure.“ He also visited the Sunday-school of the Cos- 
mian Society, making some exceedingly interesting 
remarks, In the evening a reception was given him 
in the parlors of Cosmian Hall, where he delighted 
the company that assembled by a familiar talk on the 
reformatory work which had been done in England. 
I think all who heard Mr. Holyoake must have felt 
that he is a man of heroic mould, self-sacrificing for 
the good of mankind, and of a brilliant and highly 
cultivated mind, — 1 8 = * 
energy to carry thro any g work he may un- 
dertake. As a platform speaker, he ia off-hand, 
witty, refined in his choice of worda, carrying his 
hearers along with him by his pleasing manner and 
his evident sincerity and manliness, 8. H. 


A MISUNDERSTANDING. 


The Widow Van Cott lately conducted a revival In 
the Hedding Methodist Church at Poughkeepele. 
Owing to the heat or some other cause, the congrega- 
tlone were not large, nor the conversions numerous. 
At the end of twelve days, the widow closed the cam- 
paign, and a collection was taken up for her benefit. 

e yield was $36, which was sent to her by the Rev. 
Mr. Lewis, the fone: The money was returned to 
him with the following note: If that was intended as 
compensation for twelve days’ severe toil, allow me, in 
the name of Him whom I serve, I say, with Christian 
love, I return it with my compliments. I prefer toll- 
ing without money or price rather than bear so gross 
an Insult to my toils.” The pastor wrote back to the 
widow, re ing her that she had come to Pough- 
keepste on her own suggestion, and that no promise 
of remuneration had been made by the church. As 
to the amount of the collection, he said: “Tt is about 
the same that I received for the same | of time, 
with this difference: Out of my salary 1 must eup- 
port a large family, while your expenses in a beanti- 
fal bome are paid by the church, The size of your 
congregations must, to one of your Intelligence, prove 
that your popularity has waned, and your influence 
for good in Poughkeepsie has almost gone.“ The 
letters were read in a public meeting at which both 
Mrs. Van Cott and Mr, Lewis were present, Mrs. 
Van Cott approached Mr. Lewis and sald: “Dear 
brother, I forgive you.” To which Mr. Lewis calmly 
but firmly replied: “Sister Van Cott, you have tried 
to separate the members of my church and create 
trouble here,“ and then left her.—New York Sun. 


FOREIGN, 


THEBE 18 MUCH DISCUSSION as to the number of 
camels lost in the Afghan War. The commissariat 
admit forty thousand, but general opinion puta the 
number between fifty thousand and sixty thonsand. 


A NEW TELEGRAPH cable has been laid between 
Germany and Norway via Sylt, in order to establish 
a direct telegraphic commnnicatton between Ger- 
many and the Scandinavian peninsula, and so to be 
entirely Independent of the route through Denmark. 


THE CONFERENCES of the British and Continental 
Federstion for the Abolition of State Regulation of 
Immorality, held in Liège, have been very successful. 
A large public meeting was held, at which addresses 
were delivered by Professor Humbert, of Neuchatel, 
by Yves Guyot,—well known to most of our readers 
as a freethinker and one of the vice-presidents of 
the Malthusian League,—Mrs. Butler, and others. 
The Litge townsfolk and their journals have shown 
great interest in, and sympathy with, the objects of 
the Federation. Next year’s congress will probably 
be held In Bologna, as the question le just now caus- 
ing some discussion in Italy.— National Reformer. 


ROBBEBY BY A CAIEF OF THE RusstAn POLICE.— 
It would seem that the Rusalan police are expert at 
other things besides crushing the Nihillsts. One 
night recently, the warehouse of a rich merchant in 
naan he ps was broken into and the iron money- 
box carried off. Next morning the latter was found 
hard by burst open, but minus the several thousand 
roubles which it had contained. The robbery at firat 
seemed a mystery, for thera was a great ball next 
door to the merchant’s that same night, and great 
numbers of people as well as many cabs were going 
and coming all the tims. More than this, the police 
station is right opposite. Here, however, the thief 
was found in the person of Kananow, the chief of 
the police. In the possession of this man have been 
found most of the valuables stolen. The discovery 
was made throngh the confession of an accomplice, 
— Newcastle Weekly Chronicle, 

A FUNNY 8TORY comes from the village of Charles, 
North Devon, where a farmer, believing himself to 
be bewitched, had recourse to the services of a 
“White Witch,” a herbalist living at Exeter, and 
who ‘‘venda a charm” to cure all diseases of human- 
ity, The White Witch declared the matter too serl- 
ous to be dealt with by the “charm,” and farther 

roceedlugs were taken, consisting of !ncense-burn- 
ng, incantation, and exorcism, ese also ‘failed 
to work, sod the ‘witch’ intimated that he would 
have to return to the farmer’s house and stay a 
week, in order to effect a perfect cure, being fed 
meanwhile on beef, which would slone strengthen 
him sufficiently to enable him to perform his task 
satisfactorily.” The farmer's wife, however, having 
a little common sense, declined to believe in the 
“White Witch,” and through her instromentality the 
fellow has been exposed. e should like to ask the 
Vicar of Charles, if there be euch a person, how 
much money goes annnally from his parish to con- 
vert the heathen.’’—Secular Review, 


JESTINGS. 


“Tr I was not sustained by hope, my heart would 
break,” said an old woman when her seventh hus- 
band was buried. 


A PAPER advertises for sale a pew which com- 
mands a view of nearly the whole congregation.”— 
Cambridge Tribune. 

Nor onty in England, but in all other countries, 
for that matter, the community divides itself into two 
3 no-bility and the a-bility.— V. F. Her- 


LE A BEARD.” —Youth: Tes, it is curlous I 
have no beard. I can't think who I take after; my 
grandfather had a splendid one.“ Halr Cutter: 
EN perhaps you after your grand mother.“ — 

n. 


A TEACHER defined conscience as something 
within you that tells you when you have done 


wrong.” I had it once,” spoke u 
head of six summers; but they h. 
doctor.’’—Binghamton Republican. 

“My! wHatT a steep bill! And see those ten or 
eleven wretches packed in ona wagon that the poor 
staggering horse can hardly draw!” ‘Wretches? 
them are all Christiana, mum, goln’ to the camp- 
meetin’,”’—Hrle ( Penn.) Herald. 


A BRIGHT little three-year-old, while her mother 
was trying to get her to sleep, became Interested in 
some outside nolse. She was told that It was caused 
by a cricket. when she sagely observed, “Mammas, I 
think he ought to be olled.“ —-Intertor. 


PROFESSOR (lecturing on psychology): “All 
nomena are sensations. For instance, that lea 


a young tow- 
to send for the 


he- 
ap- 
pears green to me. In other worde, I have a sensa- 
tion of greenness within me.” Of course no harm 
was meant, but still the clase would langh.—College 
paper. 

A SCHOOL-GIRL of tender years thus writes to a 
bosom friend: ‘Dear Susa,—I shan’t attend school 
agin until I Get some new cuffs, collars and Jewelry 
dear Mama agrees with me that It la my Dooty to 
take the shine of that Upstart Mary Jones, and IIl 
do it if I never learn nothing.“ 


“You TOLD ME, elr, that the horse was entirely 
without fault, and yet he is blind.“ The dealer 
looked blandly into the irritated countenance of the 
loser by the transaction, and eald, with charming 
naivete, “I do not blindness as a fault, sir; It 
ia a misfortune.” - Cambridge Tribune. 


“So TT sxeMs, after all,“ said Mr. Addlebrain, 
laying down his Bible, that the hoss is the oldest of 
ail extiters on the face of the airth. Afore even the 
gun and moon and all the conaternationa was lit up, 
It telle here of the shay hose. Crackey! and who'd s 
thought they had waggins there that early, and a 
shay at that! Well, it beats all!“ 


A SEA-CAPTALN, trading to the African const, was 
invited to meet a committee of a society for the əyan- 
gelization of Africa. Among numerous questions 
touching the habits and religion of the African races, 
he was asked, Do the subjects of the King of Da- 
homey keep Sunday?” Keep Sunday?” he re- 
per Ter. and every other thing they can lay thelr 

6 on. 


UNGRATEFUL.—Says a writer In Blackwood: “I 
remember a cruel old school-master of mine, who al- 
waye accompanied his flagellations with the sasur- 
ance we'd bless him yet for this scourging, and that 
the tlme would come when we'd thank him on our 
knees for these wholesome floggings; but after a 
long lapse of years I have felt no gratitude, nor ever 
met a school-fallow who did.” 


Tae Furukx DIPLOMAT.—Little Otto: Mamma, 
my tooth aches so!” Mamma: It has been hollow 
a long time; I will go with you to the dentist's to 
have it out.“ Otto: Ah, no, mammal! I am afraid 
that will hurt.“ Mamma; “Why, Otto, I cannot 
have any respect for a cowardly little boy!“ Otto: 
Indeed, mamma, you don't need to have any re- 
spect for me.“ People's Friend. 


A YOUNG MAN, dressed in the ~~ of fashion, 
and with a poetic turn of mind, was driving along s 
country road, and, apon gazing at the pond which 
skirted the highway, said: Oh, how I would like to 
lave my beated head in those cooling waters!“ An 
Irishman, overhearing the exclamation, er 
replied: “Bedad, you might leave it there and it 
would not sink.“ — Burlington Hawkeye. 


A LITCHFIELD man has been arrested for obtain- 
ing a quarter of beef under false pretences. We 
would very much like to know what these pretences 
were, but they are not explained. Perhaps he bor- 
rowed the quarter of beef to play ball with, and then 
sold it; or he may have told the butcher he wanted 
it to drive in a nail in a post and would fetch it right 
back, and then ate it; or he may have pretended that 
he was jast going around the corner with it to show 
it to a sick friend. It is pretty difficult to tell, after 
all.—Danbury News. 


A LITTLE SIZ-YEAR-OLD İn this city had been Hs- 
tening to the remarks of a legal-minded uncle In re- 
gard to the prospect of an indicted person's getting 
clear by getting a continuance of his case from time 
to time, Shortly after, the little fellow got into a 
scrape, which secured for him a promise from his 
mother of a little dose of — at an early period, 
He anxiouely ht the uncle for legal advice on the 
subject, who could only sympathize with him, bat 
with no prospect of relleft. Uncle,“ said he, don't 
se think yon could get mother to continue the case? 

f we could get a continuance, I think I could get 
off.“ He got off,—Natchez Democrat. 


A YOUNG GENTLEMAN, happening to sit at church 
in a pew adjoining one which a young lady occupied 
for whom he conceived a sudden and violent passion, 
waa desirous of entering into a courtship on the spot, 
and the exigency of the case suggested the following 
plan: He politely handed his falr neighbor a Bible 
open, with a pin stuck in the following text,—second 
epistle of John, verse fifth: “And now I beseech 
thee, lady, not as though I wrote a new command- 
ment unto thee, but that which we had in the begin- 
ning, that we love one another.“ She returned lt, 
pointing to the second chapter of Ruth, verse tenth: 
Then she fell on her face and bowed herself to the 

und, and sald unto him, Why have! found 77 
n thine eyes, seelng that I am s stranger?“ He re- 
turned the book, pointing to the thirteenth verse of 
the third epletle of John: Havlng many things to 
write unto you, I would not write with paper and 
ink, but I trust to come unto you and apeak face to 
face.“ From the above interview s marriage took 
place.— Boston Advertiser. 
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(CULTURED FREE THOUGHT. 


The Index Association P 


Ovrios, No, n WasHiveTon Br., BONTON, 
publish 


THE INDEX, 
4 Weekly Paper devoted to Fros and Rational 
Religion. 


Is u the object of THE INDEX to give public 
whterancse to the boldest, most cultivated, and 
best matured thought of the age on all religious 
questions, and to apply it directly to the social 
and political amelioration of society. 

It is edited by FRANCOIS K ABBOT, with the 
following list of Editorial Contributors = 


WILLIAM J, POTTER, New Bedford, Mass, 
WILLIAM B. SPENCER, Haverhill, Mass, 
Muze. K D. OHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Masa, 
@BORGE JAOOB HOLYOAEE, London, Eng. 
DAVID B. OLARE, Florence, Mass. 


Mus, ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, Tens- 
fy, N. J. 


J. L. STODDAEBD, Boston. 

ELIZUE WRIGHT, Boston, 

O. D. B. MILLS, Syracuse, N. T. 

W. D. Lu SUEUR, Ottawa, Oan. 

BEN J. F. UNDERWOOD, Thorndike, Mass. 
ALBERT WARREN EELSEY, St. Louis. Mo. 
JAMES E OLIVES, Ithaca, N. T. 


Every lberal ebould subscribe for THE INDEX, 
an the bost popular exponent of Religious Liber- 
alism, Every Christian minister, and every think- 
ing oburoh-member, should subscribe for it, as 
the clearest, most candid, and moat scholarty ax- 
position of the differences between Free Thought 
and Evangelical Ohristianity, and as the best 
means Of becoming well Informed of the argu- 
ments and the movements which the Church will 
have to moet in the future. 

Almost every number contains a discourse or 
eeding article, which alone lu worth the price of 
gne year’s subscription. 

Prof. MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, England, in 
Qilotter to the Editor published in THE INDEX 
for January 4, 1873, says; That the want of a 
ournal entirely devoted to Religion in the widest 
sense of the word should be felt in Americs—that 
euch a journal should have been started and so 
powerfully supported by the best minds of your 
oountry,—is a good signofthetimes, There is no 
euch journal in England, France, or Germany; 
though the number of so-called religious or the- 
ologinal periodicals is, as you know, very large.” 
And later at read the numbers of your ON- 
DEX with increasing interest.“ 

Bend $3.20 for one year, including postage, or 
dd cents for three months on trial. 


Address THE INDEX, 
No, 231 Washington Street, Boston. 
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Samuel Johnson, John Welss, W. J. Potter, 
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“One purpose of this volume is to give an 
answer to the question, What is the mean- 
ing of the Free Religions Association" 7 
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Proceedings of Eleventh Annual 
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T. B. W an, Eeq., on “The Religion 
Humanity," and b. m. H. Spencer, on 
“The Religion of Bupernatcraliam,—why 
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be done“; addresses by O. B. 

ham, Goggo William Curtis, Miss Anns U. 
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John W. Chadwick (with an abstract o 
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Tiffany, and Potter) on “Theological and 
Rational Ethics“; the address by the new 
Prealdent of the Association, F. Adler, 


on ‘The Practical Needs of Free Religion," 
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For series of important Tracts see last 
page oft THE INDEX. 


These publications are for sale at the office 
of the Free Religious Association, WI. Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. The Annual Reports 
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quite limited and at special rates. Orders 
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No. 1.—Truths for the Timos, by F. E. 
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and “Modern Principles.” Mn. CHARLES 
DAEWIN, author of “The Origin of Bpe- 
cies," says, in a letter to the editor not orig- 
inally intended for publication, but subse- 
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read (TETTES FOR THE Times,’ and I admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agres to 
almost every word.“ New Edition. Price 
10 cents; 12 copies 51.00. 


No. 2—Fear of the Living God, by 0. 
B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
acter of the popular notiona of God, and 
presents conceptions of him tast are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Edi- 
tion. Price 5 cents; 12 copies 50 cents, 


No, 3.—Lecture on the Bible, by the Rey. 
Charles Voyney, of England, is an over- 
whelming demonstration of the imperfeo- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testaments. New Edition. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies $1.00. 


No. 4—Christian Propagandiam, by F. 
E. Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 
costliness, and inefficiency of the System 
of Foreign Missions. Full of Figures, Facts, 
and Interesting Extracts. Price 10 cents; 
13 copies 51.00. 
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Rey. Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment tothe Dalt- 
od States Constitution. Price 10 centa; 12 
copies 51.00. 

No.6.—“The Sabbath,’ by Parker Pills- 
bury, denounces Babbatarian superstition. 
New Edition. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
$1.00. 

No. 71.—“‘Oompulsory Education,” dy 
F. E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
ohild to be educated, and the duty of the 
State to ensnre it an education. Price 5 
cents; 13 copies 50 cents. 


No. &—The Present Heaven, by O. B. 
Frothingham, treats of a subject that in- 
terests everybody. New Edition. Price 5 
cents; 13 copies 0 cents. 


No. 9.—The Christian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous charac- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Eyan- 
gelioal Christian Creed in the U. 8. Consti- 
tution. Price 6 cents; 13 copies 60 cents. 


No. 10,—The Impeachment of Christi- 
anity, by F. E. Abbot. Fifth Ten Thoun- 
sand. Sent for free distribution to any on 
who will distribule t, in packages of from 
five to one hundred copies. 


No. 11.—The God of Science, by F. E. Ab- 
bot, attempts to show the real influence of 
modern science upon the ides of God. 
Price 10 cents; 13 copies 51.00. 


No. 12.— Ia Romanism Real Christian- 
ity? Two essays by Francis W. Newman 
and F. E. Abbot. Price 10 cents; 13 copies 
51.00. 

No. 1d.— On the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prot. V. W. New an, of England, analyscs 
the Christian conception of Heaven. Price 
6 cents; 13 copies 50 cents. 


No. 14.—A Study of Religion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion is incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that a new conception 
of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
sistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and independent even of belief in God, is 
the necessary condition of the perpetuity 
of Religion among men. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies 51.00. 


No. 16.—The Battle of Syracuse. Two 
Easays by Rev. James Freeman Clarke, 
D. D., and F. E. Abbot discussing the Au- 
thority of Christianity. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies for $1.00. Address 
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THE INDEX aims— 


To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion: 

To foster a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual: 

To substitute knowledge for Ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for la very, character for creed, catholiaity 
for bigotry, love for hate, bumanitarianism 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Fres Relig 
ion shall take the place of dogmatism and 
ecclesiasticiam throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of homanity hers and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
public activities. 

In addition to its general objects, the prat- 
tioal object to which THE INDEX is special- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTEY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and con- 
sistent secularization of the political and eĉ- 
nontlonal institutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people, The Ist 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Btatates 
of theseveral States in order to bring thea 
into harmony with the National Constitution, 
To acoomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make a united demand, and present zn un- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim ot 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organist 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who believes in this movement 
give it direct aid by helping to increase the 
ciroulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 

The publication of a valuable leading pè 
per or essay of a thoughtrul character, ip 
each issue, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will con- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known em- 
ment writers who have already done so mush 
to give to THE INDEX its present high 
position, Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracts from valus- 
ble books and periodicals, and miscellaneou 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as olrcumstances shall render possible. 


AGENTS. 
Local Agvata for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every oity and town throughout the cout 
try. The most liberal terms are offered. 


TERMS. 

The price of THE INDEX is Three Del- 
lars 2 yoat, payable in advance; and # 
cents postage for the year; and at the 
game rate for shorter periods, All remit 
tanoes of money must be at the sender's risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let 
ter, or post-office money order. The name, 
with address in full, must be eocompanied 
with the money In each oase, 

Address THE INDEX, 


No. 281 Washington Street, Boston- 
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T o BOOK-BUYERB.|Ą CHEAP O FF ER FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


K 
LAR BOOKS on the 


dress THE INDEX, 231 W. 


WEST NEWTON ENGLISH 


es, and for Sclentific Schoss; . 
E, bas! » and home lile, 

Tapia Aue distributed in four f les. 

an tion from to $450. For Ciroular 

sooren NATH’L „West Newton, 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY—Price 
T TWOPENOE. 


THE SECULAR REVIEW, 


EDITED BY CHARLES WATTS, 
The SECULAR 1 Is the leading 
‘organ of Secularism each week has 
Special Articles on Theological, Boclal, Bol- 


info 
affect the welfare of the people. Letters 
are inserted in its “OPEN COLUMN” from all 
anon aro costes in the expression of their 

a special department is allotted 
for for Slorms anp 


. 

The Coutripnters 70 to the BECULAR RE- 
siew comprise the principal advocates s 
aw 0 including its founder, G. J. 

Publisher 


CARL WATTS 
84 Fleet Street, London, E. O. 


ANTIOCH COLLEGE, 


YELLOW SPRINGS, 
GREENE COUNTY, OHIO, 


Offers to both seres es gs Instruction, 
preparatory and collegiate, an experi- 
enced 1 of five rufe in Anneni 
and Languages „ Mathematics, H 
Natural and the Moral Sciences, History, an 
Literature. Special attention given to young | art. 
men fitting for Harvard or Yale in a three- 
ears’ course, The c 
ântiful ard healthful village, is provided 


with all necessary bulld and a 7 —— 
and affords, as an sdditional in Meg rere 
to all parents believing in Reason in Relig- 


— ar liberal preaching in its chapel 

students desiring to attend. Total ex- 

penses for the year, 180 to 6200. Addresa, 

‘or Catalogues or further e B. C. 

Daboy President, Yellow apri ngs, or Rev. 
P Gilman American Unitarian Associa- 


— Rooms, — 


ESTABLISHED 


ARSTONS 


1846. 


DINING; 
ROOMS: 


rox 


LADIES and GENTLEMEN, 
23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


BOOMS to LET by the DAY OR WEEE. 
TEE 
Popular Science Monthly. 


CONDUCTED BY 
E. L. and W. J. YOUMANSA. 


asa is continually increasing 
. 
THE POPULAR OE MONTHLY is now a 


R es, and will be consider- 
enlarged, with the isswo for 
„1879. It is handsomely pintet on 


clear e, and, when necessary to further 
conver è ideas of the writer, fully illus- 


TERMS: Five dollars per annum; or, itty 
cents per number, 


‘A Club of five will be sent to any address | A. 


for $29.00 per annum. 

THE POPULAR StNr MONTHLY and Ar- 
PLRTONS’ JOURNAL, together, $7.00 per an- 
num (full price, $8.00). 

The volumes begin May and November of 


each year, 
Sr bor iptions may may begta at any time. 
We will be glad to send our Periodical Cat- 


so FLETON N ere 


651 Broadway, New York 


college is located in a fair, 


A COMPLETE SET of INDEX TRACTS, 
from No.1 to 15 inclusive, will be mailed to 
any address on the prepayment of 80 CERTS, 

Address THE INDEX, 

No. 251 Washington 8t., Boston, Masa, 


STEP TOWARD ORGANI- 
ZATION, 


NATURAL RELIGION; 


A Book of General Exercises for 
Liberal Sunday-Schools, 


Cour py FREDERIC A. HINCHELEY, 
Resident Minister, Free-Religtous Sooiety, 
PROVIDENCE, RI. 


It is an exceedingly ju . and tasteful 
compilation of gems of thought and senti- 
ment, in prose and verse, from the — 
thinkere and teachers of the ages. 
has long been felt in connection with liberal 
— the echools, where A Dave been estab- 
lished need of what this little venture 
will go — to supply.— The Index. 

It is an arrangement of noble selections 
from the seers and sages of all lands and 
times, which we could wish all the young 
people to know by heart.—Christian Register. 

It must be b welcome manual to all liberal 
— progressive Zunday- schools, and would 

ot come amiss even in any that do not 
make this distinctive claim,—Bosion Com- 
monwealth. 


Price, 35 cents. 
Addreas, THE INDEX, 
231 Washington Street, Boston. 


NORTHERN LITERATURE 
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Miss Marie A. Brown, tor the pu 
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roductions of * 


‘ot 


— 


a, por- 


and ad atatuary of 
ort 
„Rooms“ will be elegant in all their 


= 
AI attractive resort for 25 
oving people and purchasers. 

That it may become an international af- 
Miss Brown tnvites a all Americans and 
Scandinavians who are interested in the en- 
terprise, and wish it success, to ald her af- 
forts by subscribing the re reg fund, 
One thousand persons are desired who wili 
each subscribe §10.00, for which Ne 
a poem d, kuneperg, and a full set of The 
Surgeon'a Stories, & historical novels by 
Topelius, as translated and published by 
— * yin be sent them in return, as they are 

MARIE A. BROWN, 
P.O Box #0, Bowron, Mass. 


RADICAL LIBERAL LECT- 


By B. F. Underwood, 


Fou THE FALL AyD WISTEE OF 1878-9, 


1. The Theory of Evolution. 

2. Darwinism Defined and Defended. 

3. The Philosophy of Herbert Spencer. 

4. The Genesis and Nature of Religion. 

2 Modern Bolentiflo Materialism. 
9 Selection versus Design In Nat- 


7. an Hour with German Thinkers 
8. Intuition and Instinct Viewed in the 
Light of Modern Psychology. 
9, The and Cone of a Future Life. 
10. Is there a Personal Intelligent Deity? 


11. ane. Somanda of Liberalism Pertaining 
to State Becularizatio 


12. 3 Ma Marriage — the Vagaries 


I. Woman: os T Past and Present; Her 
stat err 
14. Be — Bernis Their Causes and 
uencas, 
15. The Woge . S and Triumphs of Free- 
1 and America. 
16. Issues St the 


17. Buddha and Ba 
18. ansent a Egypt: Its Laws, Customs and 


19, The ch Revolution: Its Causes and 


sequences, 
A. A. Oook and ener he eee Annihila' 
or act 
A. Paiva th Pioneer of Fe Fresthou pi 
e > h 
America. =e 


. A 1 Answer to the Question, “If 
not Christianity, What?” 

2. Christianity: To what Extent has it 
Helped or Hindered Civilization? 

. Jesus: All that is Known and what is 
Guessed about Him. 

35. K True Man Better than a True Christian. 

37. Judaism and Christianity Outgrowths of 
Fresxistent Heathenism, 

W. Boience versus the Bible. 

29, The Origin and History of the Bible. 
(From one to six lectures. 


. The Fou ls U cal and Un- 
reflabls. 
Evidences for the Divinity of the Bible 


BL P Assumpti 
Bite a and Christianity. e 
ae ed by the Facts 


M, a2 C Objections to Liberalism Con- 
For terms, otc., address 


B. F, UNDERWOOD, 
THORNDIKE, Mass, 


Sond to Office at 231 Washington t., Boston, Maas. 
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James Parton. 5 ots.; ten, 30 ots.; 

one hundred, $1.50. 

II. Tas Bois AND AnD Sn, by John Weiss, 

Ill, Tae Syurater OF Buses, by T. W. 
Higginson, Enlarged edition. 

IV. Tamm rain, by Theodore Par- 
ker, Never before published. 

V. Tas Puso Son00L Quxsrrion, as under- 
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d by a Libe: 
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American tees Ags E. a ere 
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RELON AND REVELATION, 5 W. J. Potter. 
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PROOREDINGS oy A. ANBUAL 
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Fasepom AnD FELLOWSHIF * BELIGION, 
& volume of essays an repre- 
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INTE B ES TIN G 


NEW BOOKS: 
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IBLE FOR LEARNERS, Dr. 
fessor 
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tion). Price $2.00 per volume. 
E John W. 
of the soparate te dae oF of the igntido eri sod thei 
mutual relations, 304 pages. Price 


WHAT IS THE BIBLET J. T. Bunder- 
and, An attempt to answer queetion in 
the light of the echolarsh! — in the 
Most reverent and catholic spirit, 179 pages. 


MODERN STUMPO b, 
s Boni and a Foture Stor —— ao 
Decline’ in Religions . 


pages. Price 61. 
e Liberty ot Man, Woman, md 


* ne y Col. — alo, PTEE 


. 9 Tia 


THE CREED OF CHRISTENDOM: Ite 
Foundation contrasted with ite Bu permzuct- 
ure. By W. Bathbone Greg, author of the 
ifs, ets. Orown Bro. Complete 
una! with Index notin other edi- 
Hons, $1.50. 


One of the classics of Libersiiam, 
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NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE 
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rical A 
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1. 


Oharter Members, otc., oto. 
Octavo, pp. 190. Cloth, 51.00; paper, % 
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a 1 De — — ag THE PROFLE oF 
ted at Phils 
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of ‘the Na 


Adapted for 
friends 


8, PENO 


ios, 5 cts.; 50 copies, Bets. 100 
oO) 5 c 

i B150 . B. Thie’ tract cannot ba 
furnished at present. 


National Liberal League of America 


231 WASHINGTON Br., Bosron. 
FROTHIN GHAM’S WORKS. 


THE RELIGION OF HUMANITY. An Ea 
say. Third Edition—Revised. Price si 


body can 


“A profoundly sincere book, the work of 
one who haa read largely, aration’ thorough- 
ly, reflected patiently....It h a model of 
soholarly culture we of ‘finished and rigor 
ous atyle,”—Boston G 


THE CHILD'S BOOK OF RELIGION. For 
Sunday-schools and Homes. Price §1.0, 


Not “food for babes," but full of rugger 
tion for earnest and thonghtfo) men. 


STORIES FROM THE LIPS OF THE 
os e With Frontispieos. Cloth, 

“The Parables are so re-told sa to absorb 
the Pores . Tas reader, and to fastes 
apon the min the writer believes to 
have been the 2 the Savior meani 


to ana Jad It is ry er saa * bt a su- 
perior ree 
Pe ald dons Morand (Methodist). 


STORIES OF THE PATRIARCHE. With 
Frontispiece. Cloth, $1.00. 


HISTORY OF OIVILIZATION IN ENG- 
enry Thomas Buckle. New| “A work of culture and taste; it will be 
ered hee mee Motb, $4.50. emcees to sil sgol; And gives the eublimest 
es published of this | lessons manhood language 
-wido fam work. com Index . — — —- 
which the pablishers Dare added certainly de- oE aobu. 
serves mention. It is of incalculable value to 
the student“ BELIEFS OF UNBELIEVERS. A 
Lecture. 12mo, a Grothe 91.00. 
SUPERNATURAL RELIGION. An En- 
Lerne from the sixth Eosten Ration, | TRANSCENDENT and 
Bait e Demy e volume. Cloth, $4.00. nadies fear With sketches 
Half Calf, $4.00, Will be ready March 20. B 1 — T> 
‘This Eaton is com m= m and she eto, bye, Ol Cloth azera c, with steal por 
and corrected Am dition, iy ii P 
Soston Fanden wells at S1320 anA the war. tof the author, $2.50 
lieh Baition at $16.80, ng thie edition ons- 
third the price of any other. OF THEODORE PARKER. Sro. 


THER. REIGN r D. . 
los 61 * 


accurate, well 
y d ot the Btolo 
better book on the 3 ean be founa. * 


THROUGH BOME, eo en — , — 


By N. F. Waters. Moth, limo. App. 21388. 
An able and candid book, 

Any of the above-named books sent, post-paid, 

on receipt of prios. Address THE INDEX, ui 
Washington Street, Boston. 


THE LIVE 
With Portrait, $3.00. 


The New York Tribune closes s four and à 
half column review of this book by saying: 
“It holde up a remarkable specimen 
bust ess whose form and — 
oan be studied with equal advantage by 
friend and foa,” 


THE ORADLE OF THE CHRIST. A Bendy 
in Primitive nny ce bo 
rime importance of the Messianic I A 
ë New Ag et the key to the de- 
velopment of Christianity from Judai 
Octavo, » $1.76, 
Mailed t-paid, on è of price, by 
THE INDEX Ar Woahin mon wt. — 
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Che Inder. 


Three Dollars a Yoar. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Bingle Copies Seven Cents. 


Vorvme 10. 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, SEPT. 25, 1879. 


WHOLE No. 509, 


LIBERAL LEAGUE PLATFORM 


For the Presidential Election of 1880, 
ADOPTED AT BUCHESTEE, N. F., OOT. 36, 1877. 


„ TOTAL SEPARATION OF OHUBOH AND STATE, to be 
À ee by amendment of the United States —— 


to thet same e general neta end. 
OX FOR NATIONAL Orr, in 
wie aqua ai dment of the United Stai 22 Constitution, 
— amendmen n n, 
7 e United States co . 
13 Unry aA N THE pane Ov UNIVERSAL 
BUPFEAOGE In 


tain a th hl; eoularized p 
ing every State to main! a 3 8 “pub 
élementary 5 —.— 


nomination of candidates upon the above 
ned to a future Congress of the Na- 
Liberal Ch 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT 


FROPOSED AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. 5. CONSTITUTION. 


ABTIOLS 1. 


Buor10y 1,—Neither —— — nor say Etetea shall make 
any law establishment „or favor- 
ing any p at form of religion, OF pro iting the free 

th in any d a union 
Ohuroh and Btate, or granting any special privilege, im- 
— or a t or A 
of an 0 Beate, Dit Aber dines indirectly, f the su 
r or , for * 
Ee 2 vent oF yor of any number 57 


8 any office or 
shall ever be R 


or capaci 
blic or as 
Ag evidence in 


euS 
Sater te id, of an 


—— order, or 3 whatsoever. 
ngreas shall have power to enforce the 
various provisioaser this Article by appropriatelogialation. 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 


1. We — that vaurokas and ay 
* 2. We demand tha id thatthe ex * of 1 in Con- 


pubito money, shall be 
. We demand thet all i punile’ E ojia for educa- 
tional and charitable ins a sectarian character 


shall cease. 
E We demand that all services now sustained 


governmont shall be and 
2 aoe ee ib in tho padi schools, whe er ostensi- 
or ayowedly as a book of religi 
shall be prohibited. 


6. We demand that the tmen the President of 
tho Vaitso States or b . er Btates, 


uee 
mit omand that all laws directly or indirec 


all looking to the entf. of 
shall be abrogated, and that all laws 
the requirements of natural morality, 
ts, and impartial Uberty. 
wee jemand that not only in the Constitutions of 
tates and of the eral 


= administration of pani 

di gion j mat onr e bli be fk 
oun 

eá and 4 and sdministered on & — secular basit; and that 

whatever rr un shall prove neosssary to this shall be 

tiy, unflinchingly, and promptly made, 


‘The above is the pert | of TuE INDEX, so far as the 
F Sov, Pate gias A ronen 
can be justly or tru eld respons 
ble Ter it without his or r en oxplicit approval, ps 
NCIS E. ABBOT. 


GAUTAMA said: “He who possesses virtue and in- 
telligence, who is just, speaks the truth, and does 
what Is his own businese,—him the world will hold 
dear,” 

Rey. DR. RosxNSrrz, of Syracuse, N.Y., declarea 
that our bigoted American Sunday lawa are largely 
responsible for the intemperance and crime which are 
80 rife in large cities on that day. This is no doubt 
true. 

Ir 18 PLEASANT to note signa of prosperity in the 
case of so excellent a journal as the Boston Literary 
World, which has just purchased the Philadelphia 
Epitome of Literature and will hereafter merge it in 
itself. 

Tue METHODIST Zion’s Herald makes a new and bit- 
ter attack on Harvard College, because ones it was 
consecrated to Christ and his Church, but now, sig- 
nificantly enough, its learning la thoroughly ‘secular- 
ized?” Would that this accusation were only true! 

Tax NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE held a meet- 
ing at Cincinnati on the thirteenth and fourteenth 
of this month. We make this week no further com- 
ment upon its proceedings than to state that we re- 
pudiate all connection with, and all responsibility 
for, the type of liberalism which controlled them. 
This we do as a matter of personal and of public 
duty. 

TR WASHINGTON Capital cracks a joke on Christ- 
lan statesmen in that city: The Chicago Tribune 
has a clever story on the disturbed question of how 
to let pews.’ We are sorry to say that the way we 
do in Washington ls to let them alone. A good 
many Congresamen lay in a stock of religion before 
coming on; others take home their consciences and 
shirts and have them washed together,—it ls cheaper; 
others hope to be saved through infallible ignorance. 
The last epecies is in the majority.” 

In REPLY to the Inquiry of a respected subscriber 
in Maine, we answer that the New York Society for 
Ethical Culture, of which Dr. Felix Adler is the 
lecturer, ls stated to have secured Chickering Hall 
for thelr meetings for the ensuing winter. Dr. 
Adler's audiences increased 60 rapidly last year that 
they entirely outgrew Standard Hall, and removal 
became a matter of necessity. Liberal enterprises 
which, like his, are based on profound veneration for 
morality contain the chief element of ultimate suc- 
cess; while all those which belle liberalism by disre- 
garding morality are doomed to certain fallure, It Is 
time for all liberals to recur to the eternal verltles in 
the high faith of Felix Adler. 


Tue NATIONAL HUMANE ASSOCIATION, organized 
at Cleveland in 1877, holds its third annnal meeting 
at Chicago on October 8. It alms first of all to pre- 
vent the erueltles common in the transportation of 
live stock from the West, and deserves the sympathy 
of the entire public. As State lines are crossed so 
frequently on the route from the West to the East,“ 
says the Advertiser, State laws are insufficient to 
give that continuous protection which experience 
has shown to be necessary; nor does the present 
United States law meet the requirements.” Persone 
interested should address E. Lee Brown, Esq., of 
Chicago, the President of the Association. Here is 
another illustration of the necesaity of United States 
laws controlling communication between different 
States. Precisely the same principle applies to the 
post-office, 

THIS BRIEF communication to the Boston Atver- 
tiser Is spicy and pertinent; Nothing ie more Inter- 
esting to the traveller than the religious observances 
of people among whom he moves. Finding myself 
in New York on Sunday, the 17th Instant, having 
two or three hours before the church servlce, I went 
to the Central Park. I was informed that the ele- 


vated railway trains did not run before twelve o'clock. 
I therefore took a Sixth-avenue car, wondering what 
religion that is which condemns horses to work #0 
that It may spare engines. Arrived at the park I 
sought Its less public walks, and was astonished when 
my ears were greeted by the whetting of a scythe, 
and to find a laborer cutting grass. I take the lib- 
erty to inquire whether the Sunday laws do not reach 
farther than 59th street, or if the park is superin- 
tended by Seventh Day Baptists? Respectfully 
yours, CAMEL,” 

THE FOLLOWING announcement will interest many 
of our readers: Mr. John L, Stoddard, who has 
spent the last five months in travel and study in 
Spain and Russia, announces a new course of illus- 
trated lectures relating to these countries, to be given 
in Music Hall on Wednesday evenings, opening 
November 6. Mr. Stoddard enjoys an exceptional 
popularity as a lecturer, as is attested by the crowd 
of his lecture engagements In former seasons and his 
large and enthusiastic audiences. Last season alone 
he delivered one hundred and twenty-five lectures. 
Several considerations will combine this season to 
produce à greater popular dealre to hear him than 
ever before. His European route has been out of 
the usual course, and his lectures on Spain and 
Russia will be something of a novelty on the lyceum 
platform, This, too, is announced as positively his 
last course In this city, and this his last season as a 
lecturer om any platform, aa he has already made 
other arrangements for the future.“ 

IN RESUMING our doties as editor of THE INDEX, 
we cannot refrain from thanking Mr. Olark most 
sincerely for his excellent and faithful discharge of 
those duties in our three months absence. He has 
certainly shown himself the possessor of fine edito- 
rial qualifications, for the exercise of which we are 
confident that the future will yet furnish him some 
fitting opportunity. Daring our absence we did not 
see a single copy of THE INDEX, and since our return 
have only bean able to glance hastily and cursorily 
over the files; but we have seen enough to conyince 
us that Mr. Clark has made a very excellent paper, 
and must have made many friends, He will con- 
tinue, at least for the present, to contribute the 
departments of Personal Items, “Foreign,” and 
‘‘Jeatings,’’ which, together with other needed de- 
partments, we have long desired to see added to the 
paper, and which he has so well supplied. Liberal 
societies in this neighborhood, or persons desiring to 
organize such societies, will do well to engage Mr, 
Clark’s services; he may be addressed at this office, 

Last Sunpay forenoon Mr, George Jacob Hol- 
yoake made a strikingly fine address on “Intelligent 
Toleration” at the Parker Memorial, in this city. 
His voice is not very strong, but his personal pres- 
ence and bearing are so. prepossessing that he imme- 
diately commands the sympathy and confidence of 
his anditors, which deepen to admiring approval as 
the force, dignity, and elevation of his thought are 
felt. Mr. Holyoake represents that noblest type of 
liberalism which is grounded on supreme reverence 
for morality in both private and public life, and 
would accord nothing but ‘‘contemptnous tolera- 
tion” to what he so pointedly and cuttingly alluded 
to as “‘polecat opinlons.“ That phrase is better than 
a volume. It is a whole campaign condensed into 
one unerring shot. The policy of ‘‘contemptuous 
toleration” le precisely that which we have from the 
beginning urged as the wisest policy for the govern- 
ment to adopt towards the polecat opinions“ of all 
euch fetid literature as Cupid’s Yokes, the Fruits of 
Philosophy, the Truth Seeker, etc. Mr. Holyoake, 
however, recognized explicitly a class of publications 
which Is not even entitled to “contemptuous tolera- 
tion,” and stoutly asserted for society the right of 
“prohibition” in such cases; and in this also we 
cordially agree with him, 
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tees, And this faith, if taken to be evidence of the 
objective truth of one, ls evidence of the objective 
trath of all religions. Christendom has less religious 
faith than heathendom, The growing tendency in 
Europe and America is to reject the validity of re- 
Hgtous faith, and to demand verifiable fact, or faith 
that le necessitated by verifiable fact. Paul taught 
that “‘/aith is the substance of things hoped for, and 
the evidence of things not seen,” and Jesua that 
‘what things soever ye desire, when ye pray belleve 
that ye receive them, and ye shall have them.” 

In what intelligible sense can this be true? Is not 
when T hope for a phra tance ant have the thins 

en ‘or a physical thing, do I have the thing 
itself ? Tan who would — or dle a ? 
When I pray for a substantial thing, conld I become 
80 addled as to believe I had It, ahould I therefore 
have it? and would my monstrous blunder become 
legitimate evidence to another that I had It? 

his mistake the insane evidently make. Is not 
this teaching the key-note of every religious del union ? 
And may not these texts be cited to prove, not the 
2 cal, but the historical and phenomenal, Iden- 
tity of the subjective and the objective, which all relig- 
ionista have more or less confounded, and which it 
the distinguishing glory of the present learning to 
have separated Into affirmations as wide apart as the 
— Does not faith properly come from evidence, 
of being evidence of anything beyond itself? 
I take the resurrection of Jesus to rest on the ground 
of religious falth, and not upon that of historical evi- 
dence. Faith In the resurrection of Jesus, according 
AN pe an and Jesus, is a ibat was 
need © apostles, or any one to affirm it as 
an Mean inal ewent. x : 

Ia faith anything but a mental stata induced by ap- 
propriate evidenes which begeta this modification of 
consciousness that is taken to have some kind of re- 
semblance to the thing so set out In the evidence? 
When that which fa set out In the evidence la the 
representation of a physical thing or an historical 
event, and the subject Is one that greatly Interests 
our feelings, the mental state which the historical 
statement has induced may become so vivid and pro- 
found that we affirm the exactness of the photo- 
a likeness to the original, and even objectify it, 
and project it outward, and affirm it to be the very 
thing itself, and endow it with the attributes of s 
or time. Thin is illustrated in our dreams. In these 
wo always ren onr states of consciousness, and 
mistake them for things in and events in time, 
And this kind of identity of subject and object the 
religious enthusiast maintains is real, and [ can con- 
ceive the pass: quoted from Jesus and Paul to 
have no other Intelligible sense, 


LEO XIII. PRESIDING AT A PHILOSOPH- 
ICAL DISPUTATION, 

The following extract from the London Times 
shows that Romanism has not lost any of its ancient 
tact and sagacity in preparing to combat with its 
modern adversaries :— 

“A noteworthy scene was enacted in the Vatican 
a few days ago, which atill wore fally reveals the 
means by wh Leo XIII. would endeavor to re- 
store, not only the ecclesiastical, but, if he can, also 
the temporal, glories of the apaty. It is evident 
that from the very beginning of reign he formed 
the determination of doing all in hia power to elevate 
the Roman hierarchy an priesthood to the highest 
practicable standard of morality and learning, and 
to surround the Pontifical throne with eminent men. 
In bie first encyclical he told the episcopate how 
much It behooved the clergy to show themselves 
shining examplea of piety and learning before all 
men, and he has re the same charge more 
than once. In crea hia first batch of cardinals 
he hsa chosen from among the men most noted for 
the qualities and attainments he had commended, 
and a day or two ago he gathered about him in the 
Vatican a number of the most distinguished students 
in the various colleges, and, sitting in the library, 
presided at a disputation on philosophy, and re- 
warded the disputants with gold and allver medals,— 
not the mere objects of devotlon generally be- 
stowed by Popes, but medals having for their mean- 
ing the reward of merit only. No such scene has 
been witnessed in the Vatican for many long years, 
and, ss described to me by one who was present, Ii 
somewhat recalls the days when a former Leo was 
the centre of the talent and genius of hla day. 

“The Grand Hall of the Vatican Library, where the 
orien treasures are kept, is, ss most people know, 

ivided along the length by massive pilasters, which 
support the vaulted „Between these, crimson 

curtalina were drawn, and others hung across at 
about two-thirds the length, forming a room inside 
like the Hall of the Conslstory, At one end the 
hw minh his white drees, sat on the throne, 
which was raised on Ita dals; around him stood the 
personages and officials of the Pontifical Court, At 
t angles from the throne, on the right and the 

left, two rows of arm-chairs were occupied by the 
inals. Behind them sat the bishops and other 
dignitaries, the rectors, vice-rectors, and professora 
of the different colleges, and other learned men; 
while at the further end, facing the Pope, a series 
of benches bad been arranged, on which eat s num- 
ber of students, There were four from each college, 
and, of course, those four who had most distin- 
. guished themselves in their studies, In the space 
Within, at each of the further corners from the 
throne, tables were diagonally placed for the up- 
Holder and impugner of the theses proposed. The 
-studenty chosen for thie honorable task, and who 
have thus placed thelr feet on the first rung of the 
adder to ecclesiastical distinction, were Giuseppe 
ni and Giovanni! Genocchi, of the Pontifical Pian 


Seminary; Francesco Brambilla, of the Cesaroli Col- 
lege; and Omero Montesperelll, of the Pamphily Col- 
lege In the Roman Seminary. Lots were drawn as 
to which should develop the theses given and which 
should combat the arguments used, the subjects be- 
ing two in metaphyeles: ‘Idee innate non sunt ad- 
mittende’ and ‘Dantur idem universales et habent 
fundamentum in re’; and two in ethics: ‘Phtlosoph- 
ica ralione demonstratur objectum humane felicitatis 
fn Deo esse ? and Rriatet ler celerna or- 
dinem naturalem servari jubens, pertubari vetas, per 
tumen rationis hominibua par 5 
Much ability was, I am told, displayed the 
young disputants, and after each had silenced bie an- 

niet, he had to combat further against such 
objections and subtleties as any of the prelates or 
professors present were Inclined to raise; and among 
those who put the students to this forther and more 
crucial teat were Don Ermete Binzecher, professor of 
canon law; Don Francesco Segna, professor 2 
matic theo! ; Monelgnor Patacci, Bishop of e 
in partibus; and Monsignor Gabriele Boccali, recently 
of Perugia, but now newly attached to the Pontifical 
household. 

The Pope himself took no direct part In the discus- 
sion, but at ita conclusion—it las three bours—he 
rose and made a short discourse, He expressed his sat- 
isfaction with what he had heard, and hoped that the 
theological disputation to be held in the same man- 
ner at the end of the month might be e pralse- 
worthy. It was his Intention, he said, to hold these 
trials of abllity each year, in order to encourage the 
students in thelr studies, and stimulate them to 
greater exertions for the glory of the Charch and the 
good of mankind; and ha further proposed to have 
similar competitions in canon Jaw, and In Greek, 
Latin, and Italian literatare. And with that he gave 
the medals I have mentioned and his benediction.” 


A CIRCULAR, 


Mr. Charles DeB. Mille, of Syracuse, announces 
the following lectures for the season of 1879-80:— 
Subjects. 
R 1. The Advances of Science in our Time: What do 
* Promise for Man 
brief glance at some of the recent progress in the 
main sciences, and an attempt to show how thla mar- 
vellous pena In our century bears for the welfare 
and final deliverance of humanity. 
2. The Birth-Place and Cradle of our Civilization ; 
or, the Indebtedness of West lo East, to Ania. 
Shows how much that now distinguishes and 
tly enriches our modern civilization, e. g., print- 
Eg ata others of our most useful arts, la derived to 
us from the Orient, and particularly from India, 
China, Cc. It also treats of the history, illustrating 
the successive steps of growth in arta that mark our 


industrial life, 

3. The Labor Question: What may the Solution be? 

Examines the present condition, the nature of the 
industrial problem that is upon us, and seeks to hint 
something of the way to a complete and final sola'ion, 

4. The Mission of the New Thought not to Destroy, 
but to Fulfil. 

Aime to show that the juat and legitimate effect of 
the awakened inquiry and agitations of our time 
mast be to build up, to affirm, leading to higher, 
finer constraction in society, and a broader, —_— 
type of religions falth than the world has yet known. 
STUDIES IN ANCIENT LITERATURE,—Foun Lrorunxs. 

1. The Gnomic Wisdom of the Hast,—Indla, Persia, 
and China. 

Glves some of the ms, sawa, and practical 
maxims of the Orientals, and touches upon the qual- 
ity of the Eastern mind in ancient and in modern 
times, 


2. The Poetic Thought and Religious Sentiment of 
the East. 


Presents, from the writings of the Orientals, many 
passages of singular clearness, elevation, and power. 


oy roak Wisdom ; or, Pythagoras and his Institu- 


An acconnt of the Pythagorean philosophy, and es- 
pecially of the Society or Band he attempted to insti- 
tute. 


4. Greek Religion and Mythology. 

Eluctdates ln brief the manner in which the old 
mythologies arose, and shows something of the inter- 
eet which now attaches to this freshly opened section 
of the history of the human mind. 


REPRESENTATIVE MEN OF OUR TIME.—TAREE LEOT- 


1. Huxley. 
2. Max Müller. 
3. Emerson. 


From Circular of Fagen 5 Dyoint Bureau, Chicago, 


Mr. Mills is one of the very best among the lectur- 
ers. He has large stores of knowledge, carefally 
thered through life-long lication and stadies, 
olds in very essy command his materials, and 
fluency and effective clearness of presents- 
tion In very remarkable degree. He has spoken al- 
ready ln a good many of the leading cities and towns 
both West and East, and in all cases with marked 
acceptance, 

The following are a few among the prese notices 

that have been accorded these lectures :— 
From the Davenport (Iowa) Gazette. 

“Thoes who listened to the effort of Prof. Mille 
pronounced it one of the finest lite treats. Few 
scholars possess this faculty of {ns and enter- 
taining at once to so marked a degree. His gift in 
this direction is almost marvellous. 

From the Mt. Pleasant (Iowa) Journal. 
“The subject was full of vivid interest, and its 
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treatment exhibited the finest discrimination and 
most varied scholarship on the part of Mr. Mills. 
He is in truth enamored of the spiritual nature tn 
man, holding It as hls crowning dignity to be, in the 
highest sense of the word, a son of * 
From the Syracuse Standard, August 23, 18TT. 

„Mr. C. DeB. Mille, of thla city, a gentleman of 
rare Intellectual ability and great powers of logic and 
eloquenes.“ 


From the Chicago Tribune. 

„Mr. Mills, of Syracuse, delivered last evening 
(before the Philosophical Society) a most eloquent 
and able discourse on the Signs of the Times.’ 

From the Milwaukee Daily Advertiser. 

„The amount of matter crowded, without seeming 
to be compressed at all, into the eighty minutes occu- 
pled by Mr. Mills last night, bore testimony to a life 
ume of studious application, and to the highest art 
in the presentation of the theme to his hearers.” 

From the Spectroecope, (Towa). 

“Certainly there le no man that has come before an 
audience in this town who has proved himself more 
of a master In his calling.“ 

From the Council Bluffs (Iowa) Nonpareil. 

“The lecture was one of grandeor beauty, and 
power, unequalled by any previously delivered in the 
course. Mr. Mills held his audience with rapt atten- 
tion Joa 1 time of 8 to the and ani 

rov t he was as happy tapesi * 
— from the platform as he la In parlor.” 


From the Omaha (Neb.) Evening News, Feb. 21 and 
; 24, 1870 


“In accordance with the announcement made 
the dally papers for the past weeks, Prof. 
C. DeB. Mills, of New York, lectured last evening oa 
The Advances of Science in our Time.’ The house 
was crowded, and the audience, which was such a one 
as to be highly complimentary to the reputation of the 
able lecturer, listened throughout his discourse with 
earnest attention. The eloquence of the speaker, his 
earnestness, and the profound depth of thought 
evinced by him won the admiration of all. 

“We cannot sufficiently express our admiration for 
the lecture (apon 2 for It was indeed superb, 
As adeep thinker, Prof. Mills well merits his wide 
reputation. 

‘On Sunday morning the little chapel was again 
well filled by the many friends and admirers of the 
professor, to hear his masterly lecture upon the Inter · 
eating topic of ‘The Relation of Free Thought to Re- 
ligion,’ and his great subject was so ably and elo- 
quently handled that the name of Prof, Mills will 
ever remain s momento to be cherished and revered 
by the many who were so fortunate as to be present,” 

From the St. Paul (Minn.) Pioneer-Press. 

„Mr. Mills is one of the finest convorsationallsts 
that ever visited this city. His command of lan- 
guage is perfect, and his talks“ are nothing less than 
verbal mosaics of a most beautiful pattern, His 
hearers last night enjoyed a fine treat, and will long 
remember the visit of Mr. Mills to this city.” 

For terms and date, address Charles DeB. Mills, 
Syracuse, N. 


THE EVOLUTION OF INDUSTRY. 
“HISTORY OF CO-OPERATION IN ENG! * 


Thi second Y 653 of Mr. — 41 ＋ Hol- 
oake's History © dperation, publls y Mesars. 
übner, and dealing with what he calla the Con- 
stractive Period, or that between 1845 and 1878, is 
well worthy of attention. ... The book le one of the 
greatest value. Mr. Holyonke has, too, a quaint elo- 
quence which ls full of charm, and there fall at mo- 
ments from his pen now most amusing anecdotes, 
and now phrases worthy of hla foe, Lord Beacons 
field. Those who are not acquainted with the views 
of the true codperators will be amazed to learn that 
Mr. Holyoake attacks the so-called Codperative Stores. 
.. . He declares that there is more trouble to buya 
pound of butter at the Haymarket Store than to ob- 
tain a dividend at the Bank of England, He says: 
“The rs sadly want wit. They set Sir Thomas 
Chambers to make an inquiry in Parliament whether 
the Government could not put down Civil Service 
Codperative Supply Associations. Any clear-hesded 
codperator, for a moderate fee, would put them up 
to a thing or two which would endanger the best 
Civil Service Codperative Society In the metropolls. 
All Sir Thomas Chambers could do... would be to 
spite the civil service gentlemen. Once they are re 
moved, capable men of buelness would be put in 
their place.“ He describes them in another passage 
as “imitative stores of amateur gentlemen grocers. 
Again, he says: It seems a prostitution of the hones 
name of coöperation to apply it to these furtive, 
Pauline contrivances for economizing expenditare 
88 the ante ity guile.’ The rs 
utes of coöperation are equity, openness, an 
frank consent. None of these qualities are much 
rover in this system of chospening by connivance. 
mitative coöperation ls h worth more notice 
than any other expedient by which trade ls diversi- 
fied without increasing pablic morality or amity 
among purchasers.” Peers, bishops, members 

Parliament, and gentlemen, when they commencet 
it, put the poor and limitəd insurgency of working 
men to shame, Nelther communism nor codperi 
tion, In the hands of the people, has ever displayed 
this comprehensive 2 No working le 
ever broke so many ties with their neighbors. No 
friend of farsi erence wishes to see it advanced In 
his hasty and embittering way.. . Many a gent 
amil, 

d 


T. 


man forsook the shopkeeper between whose =| 
and his own friendly offices had been interchan 

for generations. Peradventure, father and grand. 
father before him had been honored customers st 
the shop which he now clandestinely d Had 
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these gentlemen offered Cash payments, and gone 
and given thelr orders themselves, or sent their wives 
in their carriages to do it, as they do at the Haymar- 
ket shop, they would bave been served in many cases 

ulte as cheaply, and with luflnitel more courtes: 

an at the cheap store of imitative cobperation.”’ 
. Mr. Holyoake’s general attitude may be ered 
from the last pages of his book. He there distinctly 
states his strong opposition to State soclaliem, and 
his opinion that those men are mere adventurers who 
have tried to teach the working people distrast of the 
middle class, who are nearest to them in sympathy 
and industry, and who alone stand between the peo- 
ple and sole rule of the aristocracy. ‘When this dis- 
trust was well diffased, these skilfal professora of 
sympathy with the people, who had been their ene- 
mies in all their contests for freedom, asked for their 
confidence at the poll, which, as soon as it was ob- 
tained,” was as a means to personal govern- 
ment. State socialism means the promise of a 
dinner, and the bullet whenever you ask for ii. 
Codperation ls the discovery of the means by which 
an industrious man can provide his own dinner ( with- 
out depriving any one else of his), and the certalnty 
of eating it with pride, security, and independence.” 
Mr. Holyoake le an able and industrious friend of co- 
operation, and thoes who sympathize with it or who 
desire to understand it cannot do better than con- 
sult his book.—London Atheneum. 


PERSONAL ITEMS. 


Pror. FELIX ADLER was in Boston this week. 

Pror. Agassiz of Harvard College has gone to 
Europe. 

Freep DovaLass will speak at a State fair to be 
held by colored people ln Montgomery, Ala. 

GEORGE Henny Lewes’ Biographical History of 
Philosophy has jast been published in the Hungarian 
language. 


GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS delivered an address at 
the reopening of Sanderson Academy at Ashfield, a 
few days since. 

Miss AB W. May's nomination for member of 
the Massachusetts Board of Education has bean con- 
firmed by the Execative Council, 

Joun G. WSITTIER Is at hie favorite resting-place, 
West Oselpee, N. H., where he has long been accus- 
tomed to spend the early days of autumn. 

GEORGE Extor’s latest work, The Impressions of 
Theophrastus Such, la about to be published at Mos- 
cow. She le a great favorite as an author in Russis, 

Rev. J. F. Lovegrne, a Unitarian of 
considerable note, has become a convert to Ortho- 
dox faith, and joined the Congregational church at 
Watertown, Mass. 

WENDELL PHILLIPS delivered his celebrated lect- 
ure on Daniel O'Connell“ for the benefit of the 
Church of the Sacred Heart, Boston, Sunday even- 
ing, September 21, 

Joun B. Goues, who is about to return to this 
country from England, has delivered fn the United 
Kingdom, while abroad, one hundred and forty ad- 
dresses on temperance, 

Tse Russian Rallway Prince,“ Herr Poliakoff, 
an Orthodox Jew, has forwarded to the Minister of 
Publie [nstruction the sum of 200,000 roubles, as an 
endowment for the benefit of poor students. 

Mres McDonaLp, of Boston, argaed her own cass 
before the United States Circuit Court in New York, 
on Saturday, in a patent suit, being the firat lady 
practitioner that ever appeared in the court-house 


T. W. Hicarxson says: “When the eloquent col - 
ored abolitionist, Charles Remond, once sald upon 
the platform that George Washington was a villain, 
Wendell Phillipa remonstrated by saying, Charles, 
the epithet is not felicitous,’ ” 

Masog SERPA PINTO, the distinguished African 
explorer, It is sald does not at all look like a daring 
traveller. He is 2 he has regular and agres- 
able features, a little moustache, a merry expression, 
and he parte in the middle the locks adorning his 
well-shaped head. 

Rey. SHELDON C. CLARR, an occasional contrib- 
utor to THE INDEX, contemplates entering the lect- 
ure field the coming season. His sabjects are “The 
Character and Caricature of Folks T 4 
Pac of Recipes for Getting on in the World,” 
“Out West,“ “The Battle of America’s Second Cen- 
tury,” ‘The Physical Basis of Morala.” 

Mr. Jans SAMUELSON, of England, founder and 
editor of the Popular Science Review and of the 
Quarterly Journal af Science of London, and alsa 
president of the Liverpool Science and Art Classes, 
gave s popular address on “The Darwinian Theory 
of Natura! Selection,” with numerous Illustrations, 
om Monday evening, at the Union Hall, Boylston 

tree 

THE srokx is told that Longfellow and Fields were 
making a short pedestrian tour some few years ainca, 
when to their rise an angry bull stood in the 
pathway, evidently Intending to demolish both poet 
and publisher. I think,” said Fields, that it will 
be prudent to give thie reviewer a wide vid 
“Yes,” replied e poet, “‘it appears to be a disputed 
passage. 


GEORGE MACDONALD, the novellet-preacher, is 
thinking of visiting this country again d the 
coming winter, in company with his family. 
have recently been giving In London a series of dra- 
matic entertaloments founded on The Pilgrims Prog- 
ress, Mr. Macdonald playing the part Greatheart“ 
and his wife that of ‘ H and itie with the 
intention of repeating thess here that Mr, Macdonald 
contemplates an early visit. 


Tue X CLuB is a society of nine distinguished 
Englishmen: Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Herbert Spen- 
cer, Sir Joseph Hooker, Professors Tyndall, Frank- 
land, Busk, Huxley, and Hurst, and Mr. William 
Spottiswoode. The Invitations to the club meetings 
are simply the letter X linked to the date of meeting, 
thus: Tg.“ Sometimes the wives of the mem- 
bers are invited, and then the card reads ““XxYVS= 
9.“ Professor Huxley and Mr, Spottls woode are the 
most social and talkative, 

THE ANNOUNCEMENT that Mr. Holyoake would 
speak at Parker Memorial Hall last Sunday drew a 
large congregation. Mr, Holyoake in beginning ex- 
preesed his epoca gratification In speaking in a place 
associated with the name of Theodore Parker, who 
when in London many years before had done him 
the honor to call at his door. The theme which he 
had chosen, as appropriate to the occasion, was In- 
telligent Toleration. There were various kinds of tol- 
eration: there were ignorant toleration and insolent 
toleration, and other species of it; but superior to all 
was a generous and intalligent toleration. Mr. Hol- 
yoake thought that the freethonght movement, es- 
pecially in this country, was in a very chaotic condl- 
tion. There was much need of classification and 
discrimination in respect to it. Things were now 


mixed up with it which properly belong to other 
provinces of research and literature. Especially was 
there great need that opinions advan under its 


name, whatever they might be, should be 

guarded and delicate in expression, in order that 

injurious imputations and misapprehensiona in re- 

spect to the tendencies and alma of the cause so far 

as possible may be avoided. In the evening Mr. Hol- 

* spoke at Paine Hall, to a numerous audience, 
was 


urer of the evening, the audience dispersed, fee 
— for the rare felicity which the occasion h 
or 


FOREIGN. 


Tus DRAFT of the charter of the proposed Vic- 
toria University, in London, opens degrees to all 
persons, whether male or female, who have pursued 
a regular course of study in any of ita colleges, and 
passed examinations,” 

THE FIRST BATCH of petitions against the Ferry 
bill, it la declared, were obtained by frauds on a large 
scale; the curés attested as genuine many signatures 
all written In the same hand, The same charge ia 
made in regard to some recent petitions of radicals in 
this coantry, If true, the offence was no greater in 
the former case than the latter. 

THE CZAR has just issued orders for the construc- 
tion of six new State prisons, to accommodate three 
thousand six hundred convicts, and has decreed 
thirty milliona of roubles for their building and 
fitting up. Two other huge State prisons are being 
erected, one in Siberia and one in trans-Caucasia, to 
accommodate some ten thousand offenders. 

THE PEOPLE of Paris are being provided with 

-rooms, Ten districts are now farnished with 
small popular libraries open for two houra in the 
evening to the public, and the other districts are 
taking measures with a view to being similarly pro- 
vided. The average number of readers who fre- 
quented these libraries during the first half of the 
present year was 4500. 

A CROWDED meeting of workingmen was recently 
held at Sheffield, Eng., for the purpose of taki 
stops to promote the emigration of surplus labor. 
resolution was passed expreseing the opinion that It 
was absolutely necessary, considering the state and 

rospects of trade in England, that there should be a 
arge emigration of the us population. A far- 
thor meeting is to be held in a short time to carry 
this resolution into effect, 

A SPECIMEN Lanp Mownopouist.—The Hon. 
William Campbell, of Melbourne, “owns” land In 
New South Walesa to the extent of 5,000,000 acres, 
which is all leased and bringe him In a round sam 
annually. There is very little of the public land left 
in New South Wales for agricultural purposes, the 
best portions haying haan a pastes on of by land 
monopolists who openly and corruptly oppose every 
F 
people, 

A YOUNG FRENOHWOMAN, a farm servant at St. 
Peter's, Jersey, who had been laboring under religious 
monomania, rushed out of the house early one morn- 
Ing last week, without any clothing whatever, ran all 
the way to St. Heller's, a distance of five miles, 
threw herself into the harbor, and was on the polnt 
of 3 when she was rescued by some men 
who pat off Ina boat. She was conveyed to the hos- 
pital, where she was found to be raving mad. Va- 
tional Reformer. 

BURNS RELICS are almost as numerous and inex- 
haustible as Burns clubs and Barns monuments, 
Some of them are by no means valuable or interest- 
ing, but the latter adjective may at least be applied 
to one presented to a museum in the Scotch town of 
Kilmarnock by Mr. John * once looked 
upon as the chief singer of Scotch melodies, Itis a 


manuscript copy of the poet’s Song of Death.” At 
a feative gathering in the Albemarle Hotel in Lon- 
don, as far back as 1836, Templeton was asked to 
eing the song by Thomas Campbell, who was pres- 
ent. The singer not remembering the words, Camp- 
bell wrote them off from memory and presented the 
manuscript to Templeton. He looked upon this as 
the best song Burns had ever written. Nraminer. 


THE TRIAL of some of the Galway pesasanta ac- 
cused of participating ln the late Clifden riots has 
resulted in the ulttal of two and the disagree- 
ment of the jury with respect to the others. This 
impotent conclusion has surprised no one who knows 
anything of Irish society. The counsel for the de- 
fence thus spoke of the Scriptare reader, McNeese: 
„He hae sworn that he ls the paid agent of the Irish 
Church Missions, and as he je the paid agent of the 
Missions, I ask the jury to belleve that he ts a profes- 
atonal liar.” Lord Justice Dessy remarked that in 
all his legal experience he had never heard a greater 
amount of ury committed than at these asses.“ 
These are illustrations of the manner ln which the 
Christian virtues flourish In Connemara, a district in 
which the priest and the Bible-reader are unusually 
active.—Secular Review, 


more than I am able to tell you the attitude taken up 
towards this board school system * members 
think ita v 


the Established Church has done little or nothing 
towards the promotion of secalar education, caring 
only to inculcate slavish doctrines of subordination, 
creeds, and catechisms. Now that the nation has de- 
termined that the psople shall be instructed, the 
Church does its utmost to impede the action of the 
edacational machinery. The few churchmen who 
possess any prescience see clearly that this bi 

tagonism only defeats its own ends. It will as- 
suredly lead to the complete divorce of edacation and 
rellglon.— National Reformer. 


a moment. One was handed him, and 


blotting- 
own to a table, looked around, and said: 


he sat 
“Ah! thanks, but have you pen and ink?” T 
were farnished him. He tri 
shook the ink around, and modestly continued: “ 
ae could spare a sheet of paper? 
nded him. He wrote a brief letter, folded It u 
and whispered: I shall have to beg an envelope 
21 An envelope was passed over, and, when he 
directed It, ha looked all over the table, ander the 
table, up at the celllng, and inquired: “You couldn't 
lend me a stamp, could you?’ A three-conter was 
handed out, and, when it had been licked on, the 
3 Tose and started out, saying: “As you have 
ce-boy, I suppose I shall have to take this 
letter to the office myselt.“ Detroit Free Press. 


-Boty 


KANT. 


Far up In granite altitades cloud-bung 
Of mountain loneliness, the source we spy 
Of continent-farrowing rivers grand, whereby 
Earth’s chiefest capitals have proudly eprang. 
‘Tis from sous munmarous Cavern near the sky 
The lowland champaign draws fertility; 
Bo to thy lofty brain, O thinker high! 
The thousand rills of thought, ideal streams, 
Which to the common level of thy race 
Bring rich alluvium of truth, we trace. 
You found within, where soversign Reason beams, 
The primal, universal varities 
Unmixed with sensnal alloy, Your eres 
Were purged by a moit spiritual suphrasy. 
B. W. Baul. | 


(For Tae lypEx.} 


— 


OASsH BEOBRIPTS. 


N.B.—Postage stamps ars not tnoluled here, though cred- 
Y W. ia acknowledged herd 


Lizzie Richards, 81; 8. O. Walsh, $1.88; J. 5. it * 

L. Prang & Co., $3.20; 8, Hunt, $1; R. J. Moffitt, 65; T. 
ucer, $1.50; N. E. News Co.. $2.73; 

Common, 15 cents; Ed. Whicher, §5; 

11 — Trumbower, 63.20; J. O. Bentley, $3.20; C. 8. 


N. B.— Please remit by post-office money-order, by regis- 
tered letter, or by t on Boston or ‘New York. Checks 
on interior banks are liable to discount, and the term of 
subscription will be proportionally shortened in the credit, 
N. B.—Orders for Tracts or single numbers of Tus Le 
DEX which are not on hand will, if of small amount, be othe. 
orwise filled to the same amount without further notios. 
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THE INDEX accepts every result of acience and sound 

learning, with out cocking Y harmonize it with the Bible. 
Believer 1n Tra paa author but, that of a that of reason and 


Nrucherie! 


features, and offers an op 
is subject which find no 


other papers,” 


is responsible for an: 
or her own 


TO VOLUNTARY i + CONTRIBUTORS. —Only Short Arti- 
es desired. used Manuscripts not returned. 


0. B. B e SUEUR, BENJ. F. UNDERWOOD 
5 D. LI 
AN Kxisuy, Janm E. OLIVER, Editorial 


Seven Ethical Laws of Rationalism. 


Rationalism is recognition of the natural SovEREr 
8 20 2 of — ana ractica, is is 
oa * eer ai- 


time the 
Omoerns and the yg thot Sooiety 
eerns, reconciled and unl Ya 
It is the aa synthesis of 
order. It lies at the foun T ee Nenn Pinal 
[cle — as Individual Governan: 
Ends, nie 
a Bate, Bente 
t edoaliy lies at tus founds- 
Free Rell It has 
tares of Bocioty, endl — eof Ultimate 
I. Law ef Individasl Baticonal Existence. 
aine own resson in all individual con- 
— Thie is 2 principle of personal self - government, 


and law, the nocess progress and 
Government 
meni for State Ends, National 
tin of Sor National Ends. 
of science, e 
n fundamental e cal taws—three of bee 
Jurisdiction. 
Every — „ being bas the right and * to 
— judgment,” or individual reason. 


II. Law of Individual Self-Defeace. 


PR rational being has the right to defend himself 
encroachments upon his individual self-govern- 
Snt. This js the right of resistance to aggression. 


III. Law of Endividual Nen-Aggreeien. 


ome rational being has the duty to refrain from en- 

ng upon the individual n of others, 

either by force or fraud. This is principle limiting 
“private judgment.“ 


IV. Law ef Secial Rational Existence. 


Rosters (or the communi N 1 beings) has tha 
ht and aut to govern ArH ts common reason in 
its common concerns, This is A prinoipla of republi- 
oan self-government, or reason. 


VV. Law ef Secial Self-Defence. 


Society has the right to defend itself against all en- 
oroachments upon is social self-government. This is the 
right of Pat hed aged as against ante and of self-protec- 
riminale—the right of holding aggressors 

— to RINI — 


VE. Law ef Secial Nan-Aggrossion. 


aty has the duty to maintain the three laws of indi- 
Aale in full v 3 from violating them. 
principle Umiting soolal reason. 


Law ef Ultimate Jurisdiction. 


VII. 
1. ire a kiyate ud nt“ of the individual is the final 
his in ual concerns. 
227 The “social reason” of society ls the final appeal in 
all its general — and also in cases of ultimate dis- 


between 
The “social reason” of society fe represo resented in each 
particular case by the Consensus tent in that 
Glass of oases: l.e., by the concurrent ct of all who 
are fitted br Kenora capacity and special knowledge to 
understand it best. If the compere’ are divided, the 
question l open; if are unanimous, it 1s decided. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF MR. HOLYOAKE. 


The welcome presence of Mr. George Jacob Hol- 
yoake in the United States will quicken the desire of 
many to obtain his Iikeness. An excellent portrait 
of him, painted by hia brother and representing him 
in hle study, has been reproduced in “permanent 
photography” by the Autotype Company of London, 
and a few copies out of the limited number made 
have been sent to us for disposal. The size is five 
by ten inches, and the price $1.50. Ordinary cartes 
de visite, 25 centa. 


é, No. 35 Monroe Street: J. T. FREY, Agent 
III letters should be addressed to the Boston 


ht. It 
Equal Rights, and 


from Pagania 
to Tage the ¢ the character of this vast n KAEA imat at 


A PEEP AT FAYAL. 

As ws spent over five weeks this summer at the 
Azores or Western Inlands, and fancy that a desul- 
tory sketch or two of what we saw may not be wholly 
uninteresting to our INDEX friends, we will venture 
to invite them to take with us s peep at Fayal. 

The Azores are nine In number, Flores, Corvo, 
Graclosa, São Jorge, Fayal, Pico, Terceira, São Miguel, 
and Santa Marla; and northeast of the latter le a 
group of very small islands called the Formigas. All 
but Santa Maria are of volcanic origin. They are 
situated between the thirty-sixth and fortieth par- 
allels, north latitude, and the twenty-fifth and thirty- 
second meridians, west longitude, and belong to the 
Portuguese dominions. The climate is mild and 
équable; in fact, the thermometer must have a dull 
time of It, as it is never allowed to go above 85° nor 
below 45°, This statement, however, is misleading 
to persons accustomed to our own climate; for the 
humidity of the atmosphere le 80 great that a temper- 
ature of 70° makes the slightest exertion result in a 
profuse perspiration, while the sun ls so powerful that 
umbrellas at noon are scarcely less frequent on the 
streets in fair than in wet weather. It isthe fashion 
to pralse the climate of these Islands; but we take 
a radical’s liberty to dissent from the rest of mankind, 
and confess that we prefer a dry and bracing alr, 
even if exposed to far greater variations of temper- 
ature. 

Fayal, where we remained nearly the whole of the 
time, is over two thousand miles in a direction almost 
exactly dne east from Washington, and about eight 
hundred miles west of Lisbon, with which a line of 
Portuguese steamers establishes regular communica- 
tion once s fortnight. A fino A 1 barque, named 
the Veronica, and commanded by Captain Henry C. 
Hathaway, formerly Clty Marshal of New Bedford 
and now one of the best, kindest, and most deserv- 
édly popular shipmasters in the American merchant 
service, completes the round trip from New Bedford 
to the Azores and Madeira in three months or Jess. 
The steamer Mississippi also plles between New Bed- 
ford and these islands; but we were abundantly satis- 
fied with our choice of the sailing vessel. Leaving 
New Bedford on the twenty-fourth of Jane, a amooth 
and pleasant passage of elghteen days brought us to 
Horta on the twelfth of July, after stopping a day or 
two at Flores. Here seven of the cabin passengers, 
five ladies and two gentlemen, landed, while the 
Veronica sailed with the remaining ten for the rest of 
the Azores and Madeira. 

Horta ia the chief town of Fayal, containing eight 
or ten thousand inhabitants; the other towns, Pastel- 
lelro, Fetelra, Castello Branco, Ribeiro do Cabo, Ca- 
pello, Praia do Norte, Cedros, Salão, Ribereinha, 
Pedro Miguel, Praia de Almaxoriffe, Santo Amaro, 
and Flamengos are mostly mere hamlets. The en- 
tre population of the island does not exceed thirty 
thousand; that of all the Azores le about three hun- 
dred thousand. The inhabitants are mostly Portu- 
guese; Flamengos, however, as the name suggests, 
was originally settled by Flemings, whose descend- 
anta betray their origin still by their features and 
complexion, though their language has become assim- 
ilated to that of their Portuguese neighbors. 

The island of Fayal,in its general configuration, 
bears a striking resemblance to a tortoise with Its 
outstretched head turned towards the west. It is only 
abont thirteen miles long and ten miles broad, slop- 
ing upwards from the sea on all sides towards the cen- 
tre. Horta le situated on a beautifully curved or 
crescent-shaped little bay at the southeastern ex- 
tremity of the island, with Monte Kspalamaca at the 
end of the northeastern horn rising to the height of 
four hundred and twenty feet, and Monte da Gula at 
the end of the southwestern born rising to that of 
three hundred and forty. Behind it towers a noble 
amphitheatre of mountains, in the foreground Monte 
St. Amaro, five hundred and fifty-three feet high, 
Monte Carneiro, eight hundred and eighty-slx feet 
high, and Stonehenge, five hundred and nolnety-four 
feet high, while In the background the great Caldeira 
lifts its glant bulk in the air above them all, often 
shrouded in clouds, to the altitude of thirty-five hun 
dred and fifty-one feet above the level of the sea. 
The long ridge of the Lomba, of which Stonehenge 
forms a part, extends from Monte Espalamaca to the 
Oaldeira, and offers the least’ difficult road to that 
eighth wonder of the world. Fayal, ilke all the 
Azores, is in a high state of cultivation; wherever 
there is a foot of arable land, It is always made to 
yield a return of some sort In corn, wheat, potatoes, 
etc. Between the small and numerous fields are 
hedges of cane in all directions; and they give the 


effect, especially as seen from the sen, of a beautifully 
green checker-board. In the Interior of the island 
these hedges often consist of the hydrangea, and in 
the summer season constitute luxurlant and contin- 
uous masses of lovely blue blossoms, bordering ths 
mountain paths on both sides, between which ons 
rides on his donkey as between walls of purest azure, 
while landscapes of marvellous beauty charm the eye 
on every hand, 

Thus cradled between the mountains and the 
ocean, Horta looks out upon a scene even mort mag- 
nificent than itself. Directly opposite, a little south 
of east, lies the pearshaped laland of Pico, about 
thirty miles long and ten broad, with the blossom-end 
turned towards Fayal. Beyond Pico, the island of 
São Jorge bounds the horizon on the northeast, in 
hazy weather scarcely distinguishable from a long 
mass of clouds in the far distance. The villages of 
Magdalena, Ares Larga, and Creação Velha, on the 
coast of Pico, lie opposite to Horta, easily discernible 
by their shining white houses; between the two is)- 
ands le a channel about four and a half miles wido, 
out of whose blue waters, not far from the Pleo shore, 
looms up the enormous brown mass of the Magdalena 
Rocks, two hundred and thirty-seven feet high, above 
which the spray is sometimes thrown in the furious 
storms that rage in the archipelago during the winter 
months. 

But the grandest feature of the scene remains still 
to be mentioned—the lofty volcanic peak of Pico 
itself, from which the island takes ita name, soaring 
in solitary grandeur seven thousand six hundred and 
thirteen feet Into the sky—nearly a mile and a half of 
perpendicular height above the level of the sea, and, 
unlike all mountains which rise out of interior table- 
lands, exhibiting its full altitude. Nothing could 
surpass the beauty of form which gives to this auparb 
mountain an altogether unique character. Sloping 
up from the ocean on either hand at nearly the same 
angle, the two aides of the mountain conyerge at the 
summit to s true peak—none of your sham peaks 
shaped like a hay-rick or mere heap of earth, with a 
tame, rounded top, but a veritable cone, shooting up 
Into the sky pointed and sharp. Neither does Pico 
possess the monotonousness of a mere geometrical 
figure; it is saved from a disappointing excess of 
regularity in outline by the picturesque shape of the 
crater. Seen from Horts, a distance of thirteen 
miles, the crater terminates abruptly on the north- 
west lu a perpendicular precipice, descending to an 
immense depth and presenting on the left hand a 
bold right angle, or shoulder; while on the right the 
outline of the volcano sweeps down towards the sez 
in two slight and graceful curves, resembling some- 
what the double hump of a camel. Thus flanked at. 
the base, the supreme pinnacle or cone rises ont of 
the horizontal floor of the great crater in the form of 
an absolutely faultless pyramid, itself a smaller crater, 
from the sper of which, in the early morning and In 
certain states of the atmosphere, a thin stream of 
vapor may be seen escaping. This extremely beauf- 
fal configuration, combining great regularity In gen- 
eral effect with a pleasing irregularity in detail, gives 
to Pico a pecaliar nobleness and majesty of form, 
with the contemplation of which the beholder never 
wearies, 

But Pico enhances the Influence of Its beauty by a 
certain coyness of self-revelation. It le seldom seen 
In its entire outline, and for days and weeks ls some- 
times completely hidden from view. Clouds usually 
hang about its glorious form, now stretching across 
the mountain midway between the base and the 
peak, now covering the peak alone with a close-fitting 
cap, now shrouding the whole with a dense mantle 
of gray. In truth, Pico la a practised coquette, nalng 
her vell of cloud with consummate art so as to arrest 
attention and extort admiration by an endless variety 
of atmospheric effects. But It is at sunset that her 
beauty seems occasionally to surpass the terrestrial 
and to steal the glory of the heavans themselves. 
Now and then, as the sun is sinking behind the 
mountains of Fayal, Pico robes herself in a wonder- 
ful and superb purple glow, deep, dark, and warm, 
which climbs slowly upwards as the aun descends, 
and at last yanishes from the tip of the cone Into the 
skies above. Never shall we forget our farewell view 
of her, on the evening before we sailed for home. 
That night her magnificence beggared all description. 
Athwart the middle of the volcano stretched a belt of 
dazzlingly white cumulous clouds, with their upper 
edges as sharply defined as If of porcelain, and with a 
charmingly rounded and irregular contour. The 
same slanting sunlight which made these clouds 
almost too brightly and splendidly white to look at 
shed its marvellous rosy glow over the entire upper 
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portion of the mountain, and transformed It Into 
ruby; while above and beyond were the unclouded 
heavens, clear and transparent and blue as sapphire. 
It waa as if Nature had for one brief moment exposed 
to the gaze of mortals her Imperial diadem resting on 
acuahion of snowy silk. That glimpse of Pico was 
our last. Next morning, as if she had been too 
lavish in the display of her charms, she had wrapped 
herself In her Impenetrable Iais-veil of cloud; and we 
saw her no mors. 

Buch was the scene that lay before our chamber- 
window in the fourth story front, southeast corner, 
of the Fayal Hotel,—the best room of the house, in 
our opinion, because It entirely overlooked the low 
buildings opposite and invited us constantly to the 
enjoyment of an unrivalled panorama, with the bold 
headlands of Monte Espalamaca and Monts da Gula 
on elther extreme, and the harbor, the Magdalena 
Rocks, Sao Jorge, and Pleo between. Below ran the 
narrow street, the Rua do 8. Francisco, with Its 
quaint illustrations of Portuguese life; ita occasional 
groups of well-to-do women of the middle class, who, 
all clad in the heavy blue-black, broadcloth capote, 
with its huge hood (In form like a smoke-jack) totally 
enveloping the head, stood at the corner or squatted 
on a pile of timber, and chattered gossip with a volu- 
bility equalled only by a flock of crows in a corn- 
field,—its diminutive donkeys laden with panniers of 
red tiles, barrels of water, or piles of cornstalka so Iim- 
mense that only the heads of the poor beasts would 
be visible, while the vociferating drivers belabored 
them with objurgations and cudgela,—its lumbering 
old caléches, drawn by three mules abreast, and 
thundering at a breakneck pace over the stone paye- 
ments,—its antedilnvian and frightfully creaking 
carts, made of a single piece of wood surmounted by 
a basket-body, and drawn by two oxen, or an ox and 
a cow, as the case might be,—its barefooted peasants, 
carrying great burdens on thelr shoulders with the 
aid of a stick,—lts wooden-shoed or barefooted 
peasant women, carrying on thelr heads enormous 
water-pails shaped like truncated cones,—ita occa- 
slonal dandy with shining black silk hat and purple 
or buff sun- umbrella, —Ita frequent garrison-soldier, 
with close sknil-cap, black jacket, white trousers, and 
waist girt up liko a wasp, etc., etc. There was a 
never-failing source of amusement in watching these 
carious scenes, so utterly unlike anything to be be- 
held at home. Occasionally a Catholic procession 
would slowly march through the street, with a band 
of music, gay standards, uniformed candle-bearers, 
and bystanders dropping on their knees along the 
route as the displayed Host passed by. Beggars 
abound, never slow to exhibit disgusting sores or 
. crippled limbs and to beg alms from the inattentive 
passengers with n pertinacity truly astonishing, 
Even the children have learned to cry One shent!”’ 
after every apparent foreigner, and to persist with a 
dannticesness worthy of s better cause. 

The people are mostly very poor, and very unpro- 
gressive, Their arts and instruments are frequently 
of the moat primitive, almost pre-historic, deacription. 
Windmills cap the summits of many a hil! around 
Horta. Corn is ground, at the rate of a bushel an 
hour, in the basement of some of its houses, a 
blinded ox belng made to travel in a circle and turn 
one stone upon another. Wheat is threshed all over 
the Island on precisely such threshing-floors, built in 
the open alr, as are mentioned in the Bible and in 
Hemer, and by the same meane—the treading of 
cattle. Ploughs are in use exactly such os Virgil 
describes. Pitchforks are made out of a single stick 
split at one end. The people are mostly Catholics, 
there being none but Catholic churches in Fayal; and 
they are mostly too ignorant to be otherwise than very 
tenacious of old waye and customs. They are pdace- 
able and temperate, though wine ia abundant and 
cheap; and they are remarkably kind to strangers, 
often going out of thelr way to render any little ser- 
vice in thelr power. They are fond of music and 
dancing, and often alng about thelr ordinary work. 
Yet only two sorlllias, equal to forty cents of our 
money, are the average wages of the male day 
laborer. 

The houses of Horta, as indeed of the whole island, 
are built of igneous stone, which je the cheapest ma- 
terial there. Usually they have not more than two 
stories, frequently only one; the more pretentious 
buildings have three, or even four. Almost invari- 
ably they are whitewashed, though negligence in this 
respect gives to many of them a very dowdy appear- 
ance; the churches, In particular, sadly need the 
brush, and reserve all their finery for the Interior, 
Long, low, and white, without chimneys and with 
red tile roofs (the tiles are made of clay, shaped like 


a hollow cylinder spilt down the middle, and leld in 
rows from the ridge downwards, giving a curious 
ribbed appearance to the roof, and regular scalloped 
edges to the eaves), these houses are bullt in contino- 
ous blocks, and make the town look very flat as seen 
from the harbor, though the flatness ls relleved by 
the half dozen churches, with their high facades and 
square towers. The streets are all very narrow. 
Only the maln streeta possess sidewalks, and these 
are acarcely wide enough for two to walk abreast; 
while the side streets, to speak In Hibernian fashion, 
have their sidewalks in the middle, in the shape of a 
row of flagstones for foot passengers. No sooner do 
you begin to reach the confines of the town than you 
find yourself shut in on both sides by stone walls ten 
or fifteen feet high, between which the san pours 
down his rays with pitiless severity, while the cooling 
breeze la wholly excluded, unless It chances to blow 
In the direction of the road. This curious contriv- 
ance for cooking the pedestrian on the shell extends 
far out Into the country. It would be exceedingly 
awkward to meet a mad dog or a wild steer in one of 
these artificial gullies. A noticeable consequence of 
these exceedingly narrow streets is the almost total 
absence of shade-trees, and that in a climate where 
shade-trees would be particularly agreeable: we re- 
member only a few in the broad and short promenade 
called the Alameda da Gloria, and a few shrabs in 
the small square before the Church of the Matriz 
called the Largo do Marquez d Avila e de Bolama. 
But Horta, though poverty-stricken with respect. to 
shade-trees, is a millionaire with respect to gardens. 
We never saw such lovely gardens before; they are 
veritable gardens of Eden. Here grow bananas, 
oranges, lemons, figs, pineapples, pomegranates, 
coffes, date-palms, ollve- trees, bay-trees, camphor- 
trees, cork-trees, dragon-trees, chestnut- trees, south- 
ern magnolias, bamboos, sugar-canes, etc., together 
with a vast profusion of flowers of exquisite beauty 
and boundless variety, Nothing could exceed the 
beauty of the scene, when tthe magnificent sea-view 
of the harbor, the adjacent islands, and the towering 
cone of Pico is beheld through the vistas or from the 
terraces of such perfect paradises as these. 

Bat it is time to draw these rambling sketches toa 
close, and, though we should like to describe our 
ascent to the topmost peak of Pico (a very fatiguing 
two-days excursion from Horta), we must devote our 
remaining epace to the chief wonder and glory of 
Fayal, its peerless Caldeira or extinct crater, This 
we visited twice; and it is without exception the 
most remarkable spot it has ever been our fortune 
to behold. A ride of seven or elght miles on a don- 
key, accompanied by his inseparable driver on foot, 
or (if you are an invalid lady) in a hammock borne 
by two stout Portuguese peasants, with a third to 
relieve his comrades by turns, will bring you to the 
Caldelra in just about three hours from Horta; and 
It is advisable to start as early as five or six o’clock in 
the morning, so as to escape the heat of the noonday 
sun and allow ample time for exploration. The road 
soon ceases to be a road after leaving the high-walled 
streets that lead up to the surrounding hills, and 
dwindles to a mere donkey-path on reaching the sum- 
mit of the Lomba ridge, on the north of the little 
city; and before you gain the heights of the Caldeira, 
you may fancy It is the famous cow-path that shrank 
to a squirrel-track and ran up a tree. It is to be 
hoped that your nerves are steady; for the patient 
and hardy little donkeys, though generally very aure- 
footed, are put to their mettle in clambering over 
the great rocks In the bed of the gullies, or picking 
their way along the edge of the sharp ridges, and 
eometimes stumble or fall in very awkward places. 
On one such occasion we saw our prince of compan- 
ions sit down very suddenly, but still cheerfully and 
composedly, on the very brink of a precipice of some 
twenty-five feet in height, when hie poor little beast 
gave way withont warning beneath him. Of course, 
the hammock-bearars take better care of their pre- 
clous burdens; yet even these do not altogether es- 
cape bumpe against the rocks, or (as in one instance) 
a sudden and unceremonlous seat on the pavement 
in the streets of Horta itself! Only one of the four 
ladies who rode ln hammocks, however, can boast of 
this latter experiance. 

After a long and tiresome three-hours jolting on 
the donkeys (which it ls the fashion at Fayal for 
ladles and gentlemen alike to ride aldeways on the 
broad, flat saddles, both feet dangling In mid-air with- 
out stirrups), notwithstanding the charming views on 
either hand which constantly invite attention and 
admiration, it is for more reasons than one a pleas- 
ure to reach the wished-for goal, and come unex- 
pectedly upon the very edge of the vast crater. 


Here a marvellous scene meets the eye of the aston- 
ished beholder. Picture to yourself an enormous 
abyss nearly circular in form, five miles in circum- 
ference, sloping almost perpendicularly on all sides to 
a depth of seventeen hundred feet towards a large 
plain at the bottom, near the centre of which ls a hill 
with a smaller crater about two hundred feet high, 
and also a little lake nearly overspread with a thick 
covering of green; clothe the walls of this stupan- 
dous cauldron, and the larger part of its perfectly flat 
bottom, with the most beautiful verdure; conceive 
its environing rim as the summit of a mountaln over 
thirty-five hundred feet high, and its level bottom as 
lying beneath you at a depth which is almost half of 
this great altitude,—and you have the bare outline of 
a scene which is one of the marvels of the world. 

But it is impossible, even on the spot, to take in 
the vast dimensions of the Caldsira through the eye 
alone. As at the Falls of Niagara, they must grow 
upon you gradually. Time, reflection, and explora- 
tion are required In order to appreciate the magni- 
tude of this extraordinary abyss., Do you discern 
those minute black and white specks at the bottom 
of the Caldelra, moving almost imperceptibly over 
the surfaca of the ground? That isa party of frol- 
icsome naval officers, belonging to the French cor- 
vette which lies anchored on the Horta roadstead, 
who are engaged in the warlike pastime of chasing 
ahesp over the plain at the top of thelr speed. Do 
you see those other motionless specks that resemble 
ants with tiny grains of sand upon thelr backs? 
Thoss are Fayal peasants, some of them bearing 
huge bundles of firewood on their shoulders (for a 
large part of the fuel of the islanders is thus col- 
lected in the woods of the Caldeira), and others bear- 
Ing still more huge bundles of long grasses, which 
they gather for the manufacture of grass ropes and 
use to tie their cattle with; the poor creatures, both 
men and women, come from miles around, descend 
into the bowels of the mountain, toil up Ita fright- 
fully steep walls with their packs on their heads, and 
carry them sweating to their homes down the long 
and rough paths which lt almost exhausted you to 
ride over on your donkey or In your hammock. Yet 
they sing and shout in their Herculean labors as if 
they, too, like the French officers, were off for s holi- 
day of fan! 

Sit down quietly on the grass just over the edge of 
the crater, while your drivers tether the donkeys and 
lle down themselves to sleep; the wind blows too 
briskly above you, while here the air scarcely stirs, 
and you need to shield yourself from the heat of the 
sun with your umbrella or the canopy of shawls 
which the men have stretched upon four tall canes 
stuck in the ground. Here you may sit or recline in 
luxurious ease, while you drink in the matchless 
loveliness of the scene around you; and here you will 
enjoy your noonday dinner, if the man who carries 
it In a big basket on his head does not keep you 
waliting (as he did our party, on our first visit) for a 
couple of hours beyond the noon. Perhaps on arriv- 
log at the top you find yourself surrounded by a thick 
cloud, permitting you only to perzelve that a chasm 
of unknown depth yawns at your feet: never mind 
—asit down on the bit of carpet taken from your 
donkey-saddle (for the thick short grass holds the 
moisture of rain or mist like è sponge), and walt 
patiently till the wind or the sun at its own lelsure 
lifts the vell from before your impatient eyes. You 
will be rewarded indeed if your first glimpse of the 
glorious Caldeira comes to you as the cloud rolls 
slowly up, revealing to you first the far-off plain at 
your feet, then the little central lake and hill, and 
last of all the mighty walls looming up on the oppo- 
alte side, Even if that sole view is all that circum- 
stances permit you to accomplish on your first visit, 
you will be almost intoxicated with the glory of the 
place, and resolve to come again another day to 
achieve the descent Into the crater and the circuit of 
Its dizzy rim. 

But do not undertake either, unless you are strong 
and firm of nerve. The ride around the edge of the 
Caldeira is a long five miles, and will consame over 
a couple of hours; and nearly half of the distance 
must be traversed on foot, unless you have greater 
faith in your donkey's surefootedness than we had 
retained after our morning'a journey up the moun- 
tain. You will be glad enongh to dismount when 
the narrow path pitches down steeply before you, 
and your donkey himself seems to be thoronghly 
frightened at the notion of descending it; for, on the 
Caldeira side, the precipice not seldom falls so nearly 
perpendicalarly that your eye can catch no projec- 
tion betwizt the ground at your feet and the far-off, 
dim plain a third of a mile below, while the other 
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elde is scarcely lees precipitous, running down in 
long, deep ravines with frightfully jagged banks, and 
sloping more steeply than the gables of an old-fash- 
joned New England homestead. This rough and 
serrated rim of the Caldeira must have been In 
Henry Ward Beecher’s mind, when he spoke of the 
“ragged edge“ of anxiety and remorse; and our own 
passage over it has fixed this in our mind as the most 
painfally vivid of all metaphors. The mind Is at first 
appalled at the abruptness, contortion, and gnarled 
irregularities of these fearful volcanic precipices, 
and shrinks back from a prolonged contemplation 
of them; it ls well if one can resist the temptation 
to dizziness, and the perverse tendency to fancy one- 
self rolling and plunging downwards Into the abyss. 

After a while, however, these mental aberrations 
will be corrected by your firm will, and you will be- 
gin to enjoy the inconceivable beauty of the prospect 
abont you. The entire island comes Into view as you 
pase slowly round: Horta with its lovely harbor and 
bold headlands,—village after village in tha midst of 
smiling valleys and thrifty farme,—the whole vividly 
green checker-board of fields and hedges, which ex- 
tends far up the mountain’s sides and covers the tops 
of many a high hill around,—the Indescribably bright 

and liquid blue of the Atlantic, stretching illimitably 
outwards from the shores towards the horizon on all 
sides, save where the three sister islands of Pico, São 
Jorge, and Graciosa stad it like emeralds, A long 
ridge, nearly as high as the rim of the Caldeira itself, 
rises between it and the southern shore, and hides 
the magnificent bluff of the Castello Branco Rock, 
which looms up hundreds of feet as a vast knobby 
promontory almost cut. off from the main - land, and 
which ages ago furnished a safe asylam to the nuns 
of. the nelghboring convent when corsalrs invaded 
these distant islands. Three smaller volcanic hills, 
each with ite crater at the top, may be seen rising 
one after the other in a straight line extending from 
the Caldeira towards the western shore. The largest 
and central one of the three, the Pico do Fogo, be- 
traya by its dark red, angry hue and the total absence 
of verdore on ita rugged rocks that It was the scene 
of the last eruption known in Fayal ; and broadening 
paths of desolation from the summit to the ses on 
both sides, barren, dreary, and gray with moss, 
shows where the molten lava rolled down from the 
volcano in rivers of fire and swept villages and 
scattered homes out of existence., This desolate 
tract ls called the Mysterio; and after the lapse of 
many years it shows only here and there the signe of 
a alowly returning vegetation. 

You will be fortunate if the cloads which habitu- 
ally hang over and about the Caldelra do not alto- 
gether hide the towering peak of Pico, On our first 
visit, not even 8 momentary view of It was vouch- 
safed, and on the second we obtained no more than 
a brief and partial one. The full view of Pico from 
zuch a height must be superb. As it was, we caught 
only a glimpse of it, as we were making our alternate 
ride and walk around the rim. Nothing of the hage 
mountain was visible except the cone at the top, 
rising majestically above an intervening bank of 
clouds; and it loomed up above us 80 far into the 
sky that it was at firat difficalt to believe the fact. 
The distance from the level of the sea to the lofty 
height on which we stood was lesa than the distance 
from this height to that of the immovable pinnacle 
of solld rock which towered above us, apparently 
Yesting only on an unsubstantial basis of vapor. The 
immediate effect of such an apparition was positively 
startling; it gave us our first adequate conception of 
the enormous altitude of Pleo. It was well worth 
climbing so high merely to obtain a juster estimate 
of the vast proportions of this most magnificent alp. 
How often it happens that true greatnese fails to win 
human appreciation, If it exhibits nothing of the 
disproportioned, the distorted, or the unbalanced! 

At last you complete your novel and rewarding ex- 
cursion round the rim of the Caldeira, and return 
tired and hungry to the little camp where your com- 
panions and your dinner awalt you. Rest well before 
you undertake the still more exhausting descent to 
the bottom of the huge abyss. Never was staircase 
fo steep as the pathway that awaits you. If Virgil 
had ever climbed down the dizzy wall of the Caldeira, 
he would never have been guilty of the ridiculous 
sentiment that—‘‘Easy is the descent to Avernus,” 
Easy, forsooth! It would not even be possible but 
for the tortuousness of the zigzag path that winds 
down the declivity; and your life may be the forfelt 
if you venture it without a guide. Beware of a mis- 
atep! A misstep here has proved fatal. But with 
caution there Is little danger, though great fatigue, 
Near the bottom ls a delicious pool of coolest water, 


hidden in a little grotto and fed bya tiny etreamlet; 
and never will water taste sweeter to you than here 
as you rest once more and scoop up the shining 
liquid in your hands. Out upon the plain at last! 
It is at least a mile in diameter. You walk over 
crumbled atones like the burnt-ont cindera of an 
ash-heap, and remember that, on the very spot where 
you now stand, once were belched forth the flames, 
the smoke, the molten lava, and all the terrors of the 
subterranean forces which now seem to have gone to 
sleep, but which alone built up the gigantic walls 
that gird yon In on every hand, and which may yet 
be merely biding their time fora fearful re-awaken- 
ing. How splendidly the shadowa lle on the mon- 
strous sides of the Caldeira, as you stand here in Its 
very heart and behold the beams of the afternoon 
sun strike obliquely the lofty cliffs and crags that jut 
out into the plain! But the declining sun admon- 
ishes you to burry on. The little lake lies before 
you, and In its shallow waters swim countless gold 
and silver fish, said to have been put there years and 
years ago by the Jesuits, before they were expelled 
from the island in the last century. The thick cov- 
ering which above appeared to you to be a mere 
green scum on the water's surface, you now perceive 
to be only a dense bed of lily-pads, with the beauti- 
ful white water-lilies shining star-like in their midst, 
You pick a few of the tiny heather or thyme blos- 
soms that strew the ground; you ramble a little while 
over the plain towards the central hill-crater, Whose 
dense trees and shrubs forbld you to undertake its 
ascent; and you retrace your steps to begin the long 
climb of the enormous precipics before you. After 
that arduous exertion, even the back of your jolting 
donkey will be soft as a bed of elderdown. But 
when you reach your hotel at about elght o’clock 
in the evening, you will hardly plan an equally fa- 
tigning excursion for the morrow. Not even the 
serenade of the musqulto will charm you out of your 
slumbers that night. 

In the afternoon of the eighteenth of August, the 
Veronica sailed once more for America, arriving at 
the wharves of New Bedford on the morning of the 
thirteenth of September, after a tedious but prosper- 
ous voyage of nearly twenty-elx days. 
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MUTUAL ASSUBANOE AGAINST POVERTY. 


To THE EDITOR oF THE INDEX :— 

In THE INDEX of the 11th inst. I undertook to dis- 
cuss ln my next letter the possibility of our practis- 
ing—tar more efficiently than heretofore, and by per- 
fectly safe and proper meane—a system of mutual 
assurance against the ever-impending danger of 
“falling Into or remaining In that hand-to-mouth con- 
dition involved in one’s poverty or lack of capital.“ 

In Mr. Holyoake’s brilliant essay on alism (re- 
printed In Tae INDEX, Sept. é, 1879), he well 
remarks: It ls the first duty of the industrious poor 
not to be poor.... The obligation lies upon them 
al ways and everywhere lo find out why riches accumu- 
late in other hands and not in theirs, and to take tm- 
mediale and persistent steps to amend the irregular- 
itz.“ The problem thus distinctly formulated Is 
practically identical with that which we have here 
undertaken to study, inasmuch as the desiderated 
“mutual assurance net poverty,“ if it ls in fact 
(as alleged) safely properly practicable, must at 

east be included among the steps which Mr. Holyoake 

advises us to take immediately and persistently “to 
amend the irregularity.” And it is obvious that the 
question wh riches accumulate in other hande and 
not in (ours)’’ is a proper, if not essential, preliminary 
to the decision of the claims of mutual assurance, 
to be so Included among such „steps.“ Unless the 
proposed mutual assurance is ‘‘calculated” to pro- 
mote the accumulation of capital in hands in which 
it would otherwise not accumulate to the same extent, 
and that, too, in spite of the continuance of the ad- 
verse conditions which now prevent such accumula- 
tion in those hands, the system in question can 
hardly sustain its claim to ad 

Without going into detail, the facts on this portion 
of the queation may be stated thas: Owing partly to 

or Morat = in — of the individuals 
concerned, partly to physical incapacity or an 
adverse environment in the same or other persons, the 
practice of SAVING fails, as to large numbers of 
people, under existing circumstances, aa lo inducement 
thereto and opportunity therefor, either to be indulged 
in as largely as it might be, or olse to secure to those 
indulging in it a satisfactory degres of the beneficial 
owner. capital. 


ship of , 
As a matter of course WR An TO ee ee 
r — — 
ects, to cure or prevent the - 
ity and adversity of environment” — pointed ont 
as conditions which cause saving elther not to be fully 
indulged in, or to remain comparatively fruitless 
when made. But this mast not be all that we at- 
tempt, if we find that we may in dently work tow- 
ard the same result by way of favorably changing 
those ‘‘existing circumstances of inducement to say- 
Ing and opportunity therefor,’ which our diagnosis 


points out as codperating with those before men- 
tioned toward the ill result of insufficient or inef- 
fectual saving. Our policy, in other words, should 
include the PROMOTION and the EFFECTUALIZATION 
of saving. 

The former object—the “promotion” of saving— 
might consist of some or all of these things: saving 
might, in given kinds of cases, be rendered In- 
herently easter than at present, elther through the 
Increase of income or the diminution of expanses; 
or, secondly, it might be made to present so much 
. an inducement than at present (throagh the 

crease of the advantages consequent on a given 
amount of saving) as to lead men to avail themselves 
more fully than at present of thelr “ability to save; 
or, lastly, by the existence of an institation expressly 
and publicly devoted to the p and in various 
ware suggesting and facilitating eav. 
saving would obviously be promo 
Banks have already, with considerable efficiency, 
performed all three of these functions, but more es- 

ally the latter two. I am not aware that they 
aye nished ple’s expenses, but they have 
suggested and facilitated saving, have secured for the 
money saved a better reward than the owner would 
otherwise have obtained, and have, in this very 
“better reward,“ increased incomes, and so made 
farther saving inherently easier, On the other 
the known — Siy — N 
to promote sa 8 expenses, 
roductive Codperation (where practicable) is s 
means toward mutual increase of income. 

This analysis of our first object—the promotion of 
saying—having been made, we come to the second ob- 
ject,—ita effectuallzation. This, however, ls Iden- 
cal with the 3 the above-mentioned prae 
promoting saving, the “effectualization r 
belng simply “the increase of the advantages cons 
quent on a given amount of saving.“ This, as has 
been seen, is a function already undertaken by ssr- 
ings-banks. But it is belleved quite posalble to sup- 
plement these institations by another sort which 
would even more—much more—efficiently tand to 
effectuallze saving, and consequently to promote it. 
Of course it te hardly known and less- 
form of embodiment of policy, this supplemant 
to the wicondy known forms, which It is here the pur- 
pose to emphasize. The nature, peculiar efficiency, 
and practical prospects of these new aide to the pro- 
motion and effectualization of saving may occupy us 
in future letters. CHARLES FREDERIC ADAMS, 

70 WILLIAM Sr., New YORK. 


PERPETUAL BEING, 


The question of à continuanee of this eur present 
life into a future condition of being, after what is 
termed death, is an ever interesting one of mystery 
to the thoughtful. For thla reason, the following ar- 
ticle is submitted, It was elicited by the remark of a 
friend to this effect: “If you think, as you say you 
do, that in a future life you wiil not have your pres- 
ent organization, how can you believe in your future 
life? The now-you will not, cannot, then be.” By 
which it is meant to imply that, as Í shall cease to 
retain my present material o on, I most, of 
necessity, lose my identity, The question ariece from 
the assumption that man’s body is solely the man’s 
self; while I, believing man to be a duality,—that is 
to say, possessing a phyaical and apeychical nature, 
must endeavor to answer from this stand-point. 

I reply, then, that the now man is not the former 
child; he ia no longer what he then was, either io ma- 
terial substance, d, tastes, or sympathies, Hay 
programed from tbe stage of childhood by a 
evolution through the stages of youth and manhood 
into ble present condition, in this phase of his being 
he retains but little of his former self save the recog- 
nition of a broken flow of weakened memories and 
affections to connect the man of the present with the 
child of the guk Beyond these, there ia absolute’ 
nothing to identify his individuality of to-day wi 
that condition which has long since vanished. 

And yet despite this there is something within bim 
—e vital and undeflnable consciousneas—that has all 
along ameortèd ita existence, Through ali the prr 
ical changes, through all the mutations of tasta, — 
ligence, and sympathies pervading these changes, — n 
short, from the time the brain was strong enough te 
propel s thought,—this subtile and intangible some- 
thing has manifested itself, and will indeed continue 


to manifest itself till vital energy becomes Inert. 
What reason is there, then, for that it will 
cease to continue to do so when by disaolation t 


shall have cast off this mortal coll, and it may be 
have reclothed pl in Erman too diaphanons for our 
present organs of perception 

This “coil,” this material substance with which it 
has all along Invested itself, has been passing off, 
atom by atom; and as these atoms lef: the body they 
have been replaced by others, till there is not a par- 
ticle of the material which formerly clothed the or- 
ganization remaining, Yet still this 
and mysterious something continues to assert itself as 
the “I” of the present and of the past. And why 
not of the future? We see the body changing its 
poupon and tissues throughout the progress of ita 
development; in short, undergoing a continuons 
process of accretion and excretion. There is, as it 
were, a constant streaming off of effete particles that 
— a their functions and have thus become 
vo vitalising properties, to make way for others 
that are ready to flow forward so as to maintain the 
body in an equilibriam of health and vigor. 

Iu this we see a beautiful demonstration of a prin- 
ciple of continuity in Nature,—a continuous round of 
transmutations and translations. Nothing lost, noth- 
ing abruptly broken off or discarded, not an atom 
destroyed. What was so potent an element in one 
living organization, after having ended ite function 
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becomes an inorganic mass of atome to be again 
taken up to constitute and enter Into new forma and 
structores, developing, Maturing, and decaying In an 
ever continuous circle, eternal as the living principle 
of conscious life in man. 

Bat matter la subordinate to a higher principle: Ita 

on is onwards, not upwards; it serves to ele- 
vate, but ia never elevated of Itself. Itis protean In 
character, shifting from one organization to another, 
but having no individuality of its own. 

But to the question from which I may appear to 
have d : It le evident, at least to me, arguing 
from this continuous translation of matter from one 
organized stracture to another, that it cannot, so far 
as my individuality is concerned, be proper to me; 
that it cannot permanently constitute me, as a living, 
thinking entity. And, aa I have no will or power to 
retain it In its passage to and from me, I am con- 
strained to believe and regard it as something divisible 
from my being, and by no means to constitute my 
veritable selfhood. A. OBOBNE. 

Broox.yn, N.Y. 


MORAL DEFECTS OF MATERIALISM. 


The theory of Materialism derives all forms of life 
from matter. According to this bellef matter is the 
only entity, and life but a mere property or manifes- 
tation of the former. All thought and feeling, all joy 
— sorrow, have a 8 ope aad canso, 4 6 

us of the post, the om the osopher, 
the courage of the hero, the affection of a mother, 
are all the products of an unconscions action of ma- 
terial elements, Nature forms man without pur- 
— and obliterates him without regret,” as the 
lliant champion of Materialism, Mr. R. G. Inger- 
soll, expresses It. Man is a creature of a physical 
necessity, which, wholly unconsclous of its own meth- 
oda and results, forms and destroys, generates and 
exterminates, without knowing the differance between 
order and chaos, or life and death. Man was evolved 
from lower orders of life by an unthinking law of 
progress, and when the individual dies his conscious 
ing and living Identity are lost in an eternal oblivion, 

Man has really no more Identity than a machine. 
He la, In fact, only a self-conscious machine. The 
ego of which man is conscious is no more real, Ia no 
more an entity, than the sound of a steam-whiastle. 
The thoughts and sensations of man are but the 
products of certaln physical conditions, and outalde 
of the human consciousness are as destitute of all 
moral value as heat, light, electricity, or any other 
manifestation of material force, There was no right, 
no Wrong, no moral quality, before the evolution of 
life had reached a sufficient degres of advancement 
to make theee ideas conceivable. Materialism knows 
nothing of an eternal standard of right, for It knows 
no eternal Intelligence capable of conceiving such. 
Right and wrong, and bad, are mere arbitrary 
terms which man has inyented for hla own conven- 
fence, and have no eternal existence in the nature of 
things. Man himself ls the author of his ethical 
ideas, and ss they are not referable to any infallible 
standard or measure, morality has no better basis of 
stability than the fashions of the day. Right has no 
authority for its support except custom, for moral 
qualities have no existence outside of man’s con- 
sciousness. It ls right for the lion to seize and devour 
bie prey. Had man remained a cannibal, it would 
bare been equally right for him to have eaten his 

allows, 

It ls in this res that Materialism seems to me 
to be radically defective. It knows no Moral Law. 
It cannot define the terms Right and Wrong so ss to 
satisfy the demands of man’s ethical nature. It can- 
not pay to virtue that tribute of honor that Its in- 
herent nobility demands, The god of Materialism 
{a a blind power that knows nothing of the nature of 
good or evil. To that force which Materialists delfy, 
the greatest crime In the human category is no darker 
than the noblest act of virtue. Outaide of that arbi- 
trary human code of morality which custom has estab- 

„ good and eril have no meaning. The savage 
man found that if he would have his own life re- 
epected he must not take the life of his fellow. 

This ts the real foundation of that sentiment 
which says, “Thou shalt not kill.“ Matertallem 
knows but one law for animate Nature, and that is 
the law of absolute selfishness. Every sentiment in 
human nature that is called just or generous had its 
Origin In that all-absorbing panon of selfishness, 
II man has become magnanimous in his thoughts 
and actions, it le simply because his own selfish in- 
stincts have forced him to become such. In all of 
his progress from the savage to the civilized man, no 
principle but the aupreme, inexorable law of self- 
preservation and “the survival of the fittest” has 
guided or influenced him. Beneath every generous 
and gana meni sentiment that now moves man to 
deeds of the sublimest mobility Hes hidden the primal 
instinct of selfishness from which It sprang. Behind 
all the beauty and excellence of self-forgetting virtue 
crouches the greedy, ferocious beast that only neces- 
sity has fo into submission. Analyze that besu- 
tiful sentiment of love which draws man and woman 
{nto what we call the holiest of unions, and you find 
that In its essence It is only the grossest luat gilded 
over with the romance of custom. 

But why ularise further? What is true of 
one of man’s ideas of right or wrong ls true of all. 
Materialism cannot teach man any morality except 
the utilitarian system, for it knows no principle but 
selfishness; It cannot give man any lofty conception 
of right, for It knows not right as an eternal, absolute 
principle; it cannot appeal to the noblest sentiments 
ef human nature, for its moral {deal is too low and 
Barrow to discern man’s finest ethical capacities; it 
cannot awake man from the stupor of sensuality and 
point him to the 7 — heights of pure virtue, for sen- 
suallem ie ite philosophy; it cannot array the daties 


and privations of every-day life In the beantifal drese 
of poetry and religion, for its cold, selfish philosophy 
knows not the sunny fancies of tha one nor the cheer- 
ful hopes of the other. 

That some Materiallats have all of the moral nobility 
that human nature has yet attained, ls no proof that 
Materialism is not ey hea in its general tendency. 
Men are often better than their creeds; and few per- 
sona, If any, have ever been educated in a purely 
materialistic environment. The few models of moral 
— to be found in all ay of the world among 

oe beileving the doctrine of Materialiem cannot be 
called the products of this system of belief. 


H. CLAY NEVILLE, 
OzARER, Mo., July 8, 1879. 
ↄꝗqöü—ñ— U—ůũ de u o a 
ANCIENT MYSTERY-PLAYS. 


The old mysteries, founded on portions of Script- 
ure and popular Legends of the Saints, and more 
especially u stories in the Apocryphal Gospels, 
were formerly performed at the corners of the streets, 
and in various public places, by players who went 
about on a stage moved upon wheels. These were 
favorite apectacies with the ulace, aud were ap- 
proved by ecclesiastical authorities as conducive to the 

ons education of the people. In some part of 
Catholic Europe, there are still remains of thie once 
universal custom, The following account of a Mys- 
tery performed at 33 in Germany, in 1783, la 
copled from Hone’s A Mysteries, a very curions 
and amusing volume. The author says he received 
the account from a person who witnessed the scene, 
described as follows. LYDIA MARIA CHILD. 


P 2 sni of a hons or jm. balag taken away, a 
ar ole appeare ung old tapestry, wrong 
alde nN a curtaln dividing the middle. On 
thie stage ‘The Creation’ was — A stupid- 
looking r pei personated the Creator. He wore 
a large full-bottomed wig and a falas beard. Over 
the rasty dresa of hie order he wore a brocade morn- 
2 lined with light-biue silk, which was ren- 
d visible occasionally by the pride the wearer 
took in showing it. He eyed his slippers, of the same 
— * aike 1 1 yn — first — on 
grop e way thro 2 tipan » purposely run- 
ni his head agalnst posts. ith a sort of peevish 
authority he exclaimed, ‘Let there be light’; at the 
same time he pushed the tapestry right and left and 
disclosed some candles glimmering through a veil of 
22 cloth. The ponnn of the — Tan poinera 

uring water on stage; an © creation o! 
mad by 2 earth upon it, Girls and young 
priesta, In dresses hired from a masquerade shop, 
with wings of geese clumsily attached to their shoul- 
ders, personated angels. he creation of animals 
was signified by cattle driven on the stage, a well- 
shod horse, two pigs with rings in thelr noses, and a 
large, ugly mastiff with a brazs-collar / 

“Soon after, Adam appeared on the scene. He 
was a stout clumsy fellow, with a strangely-shaped 
wig. He was covered with a coarse kind of stocking 
staff, which fitted very closely and made him look as 
povaus as Orson, tho not quite so decent. As 

è walked about wondering at everything, the mas- 
tiff, which probably bel to him, followed him 
G where. When he ned to sleep, preparatory 
to uction of Eve, the mastif lay down by 
him, occasioned some strifa between the Ore- 
ator, Adam, and the dog. In vain the angels tried 
to whistle him off. The dog would not move from 
his post. The next performance was taking from 
Adam'e side a rib-bons, which was brought forward 
and shown to the andience, and then carried back for 
the manafacture of Eve, That the woman might 
seem to ries from Adam's side, she was dragged up 
by the Creator through an Ill-contrived trap-door. 
As he lifted her up, the dog, being accidentally 
trodden upon, made a sudden snap at Eve and so 
frightened her that she tumbled over Adam. A 
clamey angel gave the dog a hearty kick, whereupon 
he went off howling; but he soon consoled himself 
by the 7 of the rib, which, belng a — 

a greed’ an to gnaw. Eve was persona’ y 
a lank, 2 effern|nate-looking priest, with long 
locks, which hung stiffly down the back, looking like 
strands of rope. These were brought round and 
fastened in front, below the walst. 

„The play closed with the expulsion of Adam and 
Eve from Paradise by one of the angels. Adam, who 
was made angry by a blow on hla head, resisted, and 
broke the angel's feryaword, Whereupon the angel, 
being a Capuchin friar, produced from beneath his 
robe his knotted Capuchin-rope, which he so applied 
to Adam’s back ns to effect his expulsion. 

“The audience was of ah ranks, and I belleve all 
except myself were Roman Catholics. I did not per- 
celve the slightest el of risibility among them 
while this strange ormance went on.“ 


THE CONOESSION. 


With a certain sort of anction and irritating sang 
Froid the priesthood anbscribe a pitiful specific for the 
nervous impatience of to-day to reach a little further 
than yesterday. We ask for more humanity, and 
they offer us more sectarianism; that is, devilishness, 
powder, explosiveness, and bad interminably. 

You see, they mistake the age. Ever ls thia the 
course of unwise men, unless Nature gratuitously 
tumbles them Into the truth. We ask them for 
bread and they give usa stone; and dull atone has 
no nourishment, crack, break, or grind It as we may 
in the search. What shall we do, prithee, in the 
present? Sit by and starve for want of the noarish- 
ment they do not, cannot give us? Tes,“ quoth 
Sir Priest; “starre or be damned!” “Nol” elo- 
quently cries humanity; ‘not their manna ls hard 
and bitter as gall; and mine ls sweet and soft, grown 
under Nature's kindliest smile,” And the age de- 


cides for Itself—It le getting Into a trifle of manhood 
—by slmply finding ite manna aside from church pro- 
visloning, It langha at your Inder Expurgatorius 
and anathema and excommunication as “love laughs 
at locksmithe,“ and passes on. Then, of course, Sir 
Priest le offended and prates angrily at the powers 
that defy him. But thoes who love not his altars 
sing back a generous defiance, a beartler, mightier 
greeting than ever was s by Neptane with his 
waves of water, or Zolus with his waves of air; and 
Mr. Priest, bowing gracelessly to the inevitable, cogi- 
tates, and once in s great while makes some conces- 
sion of doctrine, as If to aay to the godless, penitently 
(but in his mind only), “After all, I grant you to be 
right in this, though wrong in many another thing.’’ 
And then, honestly, what does Sir Priest do? Plainly 
tell his people that he has long preached an error, and 
been made wiser by some outside power? Not at all! 
His is made quietly, as if it wera no change 
at all; and in the course of several generations, when 
these littla concessions have at last built a big con- 
cession, he cutely, in retrospect, points to the progresa 
the world has made under his dominion. And the 
credit is his! And the godless are still cursed! And, 
strange to aay, the world’s blood does not boil at the 
indignity. Horace L. TRAUBEL. 


A PROTEST, 


Manson, Ga, Aug. 17, 1879, 
Eprror or Tar Inner: ; 2 

Dear Sir,—I see in a paragraph in your paper 
the 14th lust. a statement made by “a Methodlet 
aper,” glying a list of thirty-thres“ cases in which 
‘ministers of the Northern Methodist Charch, going 
South to preach to the n „ have elther been 
killed or maltreated since War.“ You should 
suspect the story to ba a pious lie. Any man com- 
ing here from Boston who behaves himself le just 
as safe as he would be at home. Thieves aud liara 
aro not treated well anywhere. That a few of those 
preachers might have got Into the chain-gang, may be 
ibla. Be assured no man is molested here, un- 
eas his base conduct deserves it. His being a 
preacher Is no shield, and ought not to be. Hun- 
dreds of Northern people in this vicinity will tell you 

the same thing. espectfully, 
A. A. Bent M.D. 


[Another correspondent, also a physician, encloses 
to us the following letter to the Chattanooga ( Tena.) 
Times of Sept. 6.—Ep.] 

Pisin Talk. 
ToxxNRL. HILL, Ga., Sept. 5, 1879. 

I see in your Weekly Times that the three Mormon 
murderers are still in jall, and can’t give bond. This 
ia a mistake. They have given bond and are home, 
and will await their trial. We don't want any Mor- 
mons in this country. The sentiment of the people 
is with the murderers, Still we don’t uphold the 
murder, bat we don’t Intend that Mormons shall run 
this part of the country. The boys will come out all 
right at court. Tour obedient servant, 0 

LIO. 


JESTINGS. 


“THEY FIRED two shots at bim,“ wrote an Irish 
; “the firet shot killed him, but the second 
shot was not fatal.“ 

AN EXCHANGE tells of an absent-minded man who 
got in a barber chair, pinned the newspaper round 

ls neck, and began to read the towel. 

WHEN A MAN whose obituary has been printed In 
a Texas newspaper turns up alive, the newspaper 
refuses to recognize his existence and treats him as a 
corpse.—Boaton Times, 

A Reason Way,—First little girl: “I lolke the 
charch.” Second ditto: “I doan’t! I loike the 
Methodists; for If you go to thelr school twice on 
Sundays they give you a half-penny.”—Fun. - 

Prous oLD Lavy: Just think, Rose, only five 
mlsslonarles to twenty thousand cannibals!’ Kind- 
hearted niece: “Goodness! the poor cannibals will 
starve to death at that rats. Ottawa Herald. 

A VERY LITTLE GIEL at church exclaimed, when 
the long-handled contribution boxes came round: 
“Mamma, mamma, what makes them pass those 
corn-poppera round for? Cambridge Tribune, 

THE CONVERSATION 1 to be dying out, 
when billous man suddenly observed to a young 
lady on his right, “I don’t think they make pills as 
large as they used to.” After that the conversation 
went out again. —Danbury News. 

ONCE A WEEK.—Bofore the days of sanitary re- 
form, a lady ure a little boy in Silver Street, 
Newcastle, and asked him if he ever washed his face. 
The dirty-faced cherub, proud at being able to an- 
ewer in the affirmative, replied, “Yes, ms'am, ivvory 
Sunday!“ Newcastle Weekly Chronicle. 

Ir 186 BELATED that Webster and Clay were once 
standing on the steps of the Capitol when a drove of 
mules passed, moving southward. “There come 
some of your constituents, Mr. Webster,“ jokingly 
remarked Clay. Tes,“ replied Webster, they are 
going to Kentucky to tesch school.“ Cambridge 

une. 

ADVERTISEMENT from a Paris paper: Matrimo- 
nial.—A 88 of thirty-five, with a fortune of 
ave * i thousand francs and oem of iha 

„ desires to à young, some, an 
* — lady of similar fortune and complaint, 
who wishes to live In strict retirement on the shores 
of the Mediterranean, Photographs exchanged, 
Address X. 12, box 35, poste restante, Paris.“ Is 
this with an eye to keeping up for several genera- 
tions the business In cod liver oll? Boston Tunes. 
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THE INDEX aims— 


To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion: 

To foster a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in soolety and in the indi 
vidual; 


To substitute knowledge for ignoranos, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, oharaoter for creed, catholioity 
for bigotry, love for hate, humanitarianism 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption In selfish schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig 
fon shall take the place of dogmatiam und 
ecclesiasticism throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
public activities. 


In addition to its general objects, the prao- 
tical object to which THE INDEX is special- 
ly devoted is the ORGANTZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTEY, for the pur 
pose of securing the more complete and co 
sistent secularization of the political and od- 
noational institutions of the United States 
The Churoh must give place to the Repubho 
in the affections of the people. The last 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must bs 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Btatutes 
of the several States in order to bring then 
into harmony with the National Constitation, 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make a united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical atm of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organe 
& great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who believes in this movement 
give it direct aid by helping to increase the 
olroulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FHATURES. 

The publication of a valuable loading pt- 
per or essay of a thonghtful character, in 
each issue, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will con- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known em- 
inent writers who have already done to much 
to give to THE INDEX its present high 
position. Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracts from valus- 
bie books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements will be made from time te 
time as circumstances shall render possible. 


AGENTS. 
Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city and town throughout the coum 
try. The most liberal terms are offered. 


TERMS. 

The price of THE INDEX is Three Dok 
lars a year, payable in advance; and W 
cents postage for the yoar; and at the 
same rate for shorter periods, All remit 
tances of money must be at the sender's risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 
ter, or post-office money order. The name. 
with address in full, must be aocompaniså 
with the money In each case. 


Address THE INDEX, 
No, 231 Washington Street, Boston. 
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8 Ar tin O.) The Education of 


Tho Tall student. 


SUCKLE (HENRY THOMAS). History of 
Otvilization in and Spatn 
and Scotland. New edition of the — 
work, 1 index, f vols. . . . 4.00 

NARLYLE'S Works. edition. Oom- 
prising the ae laneous Es- 


Says, vola.; French Revolution, 3 yols.; 
Frederick the Great, 10 vols,; Cromwell's 

A d., 5 vols.; Sartor Resartus, I 
vok a Johns Sterling. l vol.; Life ot Schiller, 


and mt, 1 yous J Heroes 
Arp tag Worship, 


1 vol; tter Day 
8 1 vol. Any pl Sh sold sepa- 


rately, 31 vols. London, 1871-3. Per vol. 80 


UARPENTER (Dz. W. when tbeir The * — — 
of Mental Physiology. 
tions to the Training and Pag ot of the 
Mind, and the Study of ae MOTE Condi- * 
tone ——U— 


SERVANTES Don Qutzote..... —— 2 


CHANNING (WM. ELLERY, D.D), The 
Fen trom bia manusoripte by his is nephew, 
m w 

Wm. Heury Channing 19 
JHANNING (WM. ELLERY). — 

The Poet Naturalist. With Memorial Verse, 2,00 
CHENEY (MES. E. D). Patience, A Series 
of Thirty damm for the Firesids,.....,... 
Ancia) Gamen, A new Serios of Games for 

Partics, uniform with Pate 1.00 

Sally Willtame, the Moentatn Gis, iius- 

trated.....< siseses. 1.50 


ULARKE e — ‘Ton Great 
Religions es e serseri e e $ 


Common-Bense in Belgion.. — 22e 
OLARKE (Dr. E. H.) an . 135 


. 9 The — of * 


Reo FRANCES POWER), Studies New 
and Old, of Ethical and ang Socks) Subjectin. 100 
Darwiniam in Morals, and other Esssys,.. 5,00 
The Religions Demands of the Age,...... .20 

CONWAY (MONCURE D.) The Earthward 

Pilerimages.cccccscccces otecccccecceseccesess LoT 


OOBRELATION and Conservation 
ol 


ä — 2 


— — — 


DALL (Mxs, CAROLINE H). The College, 
. san — 
us oe 
Oltisenship, .....++0000 = a —ͤ— * 200 


Histories! Pictures Retouched; & Volume 
of Miscellanies, Part I., 
"Studies, Pictures, and Fancles” . ... . 1.00 
DARWIN'S Origin of Species...... 


EM Duoi of Man. 2 yols.. as. 4.00 
Journal o 
— 


RELLE 


er Animals... 
The Variation of Animals and Pianta a> i 
der Domestication. 1 
RENE.) Discourse on 


7 4 
Method of conducting s —— 
and Seeking in the Belences.,...,.. 3.25 


DICKENS’ Ohild’s History of Engiand,..... 1.50 


m, guos, By Dr. Edward Smith...... 1.75 
Iv. Body. The Theories of 

Kheir Ee Eelations. By Aler. Bain . . . 1.50 
V. The Study of Sociology. By Herbert 


we i Ped Chemistry 


Cooke "7 
VIL Tho Conservation of A 


— Let 


VIII. Animal r Walking, 
1 — — 1.75 
Tiene Kaadzier, K. 


„LL. D. 


DUHRIN: LIA.) . — 
Fools. 2 eee N 1 — 3.00 TERRORS — — i 
ELIOT'S TOEOEGEJ Aren Household 
aer 
Edition. 6 os eee LOT — ö ee ae i 
Adam Bode, — ETE Ea eee — 0 
Bomo JOBEPHUS. * whole Works of amn 
5 Jossphus, the Jewish Historian.....,....-. 2.50 


The game. Li — lden. 2 vols ee 
. — 


ü —7—*ͤͤ B 3333333*ð?V;³b 


Wit and Wisdom of ... ore 
The Spanish Gp g 


EMEESON’S (B. W.) Essa: N 
Easays. Bocond Series .. — 


SEE EESE 


. 10 
1.30 
1.50 
1.50 
1.25 
1.25 
5.00 
1” 


© porecseceveserevecesces- 
EVANS (E. P., Ph. D). First Historical 
Yenstormations of 1 From 
the French of Athanase Coquerel the 


r — 


e nd Works s? Ephraim 
„ Translated from the German of 

Adolf 
VAREARS Oritical History of Free Thought 
the Obristiau Religion. 


„1 vols. 
reference to 
eee ee ee 
Ghriatianity. “George 


Tho Essence of 
) translation. 3.00 


FISKE’S (JOHN) M and M Makers.. 2.00 
r — 590 


FROTHINGHAM (0. B.) Religion of Hu- 


— ——y—2⁊ l ʒ— ( 122 


72251 Book of Pook ot Bengen. 
4 (MABGARE?) ET) Compiene Works, 

including 

Sites. Tova EE oe 


TON (FEANOIS.) Heredi Genius. 
922 S 


G—ͤ— 2222 


‚—(—ñ 4 ũ3ã26 5533 —2ũ —3W * 


GOETHE'S Faust. Translated 2 
Verse by Ba: Taylor. 2 vee Fee 
Elective — sestencscsasses 


Herman and —— 
en 


Oreed of y EEr heg eaaa — 


GROTE’S LIFE. Compiled from Family Doo- 
uments, Private Memorands,and 
Letters to and from Various Friends. By 
Mrs. Sirola; Second Edition. With Por- 


a ggf PaLir Ba A 14 
i. In Bugland. Book IL In Beo 


The Intellectual Life 5 
HAMILTON (GAIL). Child World Part goo- 


ba — —— 3.50 
otap — omesso BER 


——ä—U—?—ꝛ—— — 


eee —— Works. 

Now Illustrated ition. Nine vin 

Per vol. eee 
Twice-7 


‘old Tuies. 
Mosses from au Old Manse, 
i poaa Scarlet Letter, and The Blithedale 
Tao) House of = Seven Gables, and The 


ä —ͤ ** *** 


The French 
Our Old Home, and Septimins Felton, 
GGINSON'S (T. W.) Out-Door Papers... 
ap — an Oldport Bomance. 
Army Life in a Black Regiment. 
Atlantic Essays 


Italian ourneys.. — 
A Chance 2 


three portrai 


HUNT'S 
Bits of 


HUXLEY" 
On 


Mas. BELEN), Vanes, 
ve 


Animals. 
Lay Sermons, Addresses, and Reviews... Lis 


9 (JEAN) Poems.. 


Hebr Be 
INGELOW'S (IRAN) Frate. Om the Bkel- 


—— n 
Btu 1 —— — 125 


Stories told to s Child, First and Resend 


INTERNATIONAL SOIEN' 

No. I. Forma of Water, in 
Rivers, Ice, and aca, Sy Joba Tya: 
U. Physics and Politics; or, Thoughts on 

the lication of the 
“Natural Be Selection,” and 1 st 


to Politiċal Boctety. By Walter Bagehot. 1.50 


PANSER (THEODORE) 


JOWETT. The Delores of Plato, Trans- 
to 


lated into English and Intro- 
ductions by B. Jowett, Master of 
Balliol 

— —ͤ—ͤ— 


EERE (ORPHEUS 0). Voraütitiss, Poems, 
Patriotic, Sentimental and Humorous..,., 3.00 
LEOCKY (W. E. H.) History of the Rise and 
Tntuenes_of of the lt of Rationalism 2 
— . f * 
History Enropeaa 1 Morais, rum a., 
LEGGES 9 jeg — 
Confucius 8 Olaasics 


tw 


LEWES' n 2 ro. 3.0 
ita in Grecos down to tha Prusont 


— ff ‚ ‚ f 


3.07 | LEWES (@. H.) The Story of Goethe's Life, 1.50 


LEWIN A. RAPHAEL; „ What is 
Judaism? or, à Fow Wo! to the ewes 1% 


D (H. W.) Poems. Portrait, 


450 
The A 
and Ph 
mar 
Oharts n 
ROBBETTI (ONRIBTINA e) à Shadow or 3. 


de (E) Bpeotrum Ansiysip, | in tts 
tion „and 
ihe Physical ee of the e 


r 
800 T T's Waverley Novels, 26 vols.... . $1.25 
goorra TI'S (THOMAS) The English Life of 


vrevereeesesserare 300 
eee Belf-Halyv. . LD 
SY ENURR igen go Education, Intel. 
loctual, Moral, and Phystoal,......<s0..0.+ 12 
—— — — sss. . 3.0 
Eeanys: Moral, toni ana ditan. ss.. 2.40 
Tijneleations of Universal Ate 
lection of tie — ... 
Bocis 


Life, Dorrespondanice and i — „ RUS 
Universal 42 ee ssssesasspes: es BDO 
* 


STOWE(HARBIET annouu. Pink sud ; 


— eee ee bredbevecsceceeens’ Ge bin.. e 
Prose Works, Portrait 4.00 
STRAUSS (D, F.) Th ou t 
LOWELL'S (J. R.) Poema. 2 vols... 12 K 21 4 2 es T fer 2 it Path and te y" 
The Bigiow Payer rs. Second Bente 125 tor — —-—-—- u 
My Biddy Windows o.oo, T a. rege History of Bxgitah Liters 
LOWELL (Mrs. A. 0.) Posies for Children. .75 The Oiass-Room Taine. . eb” 
LUBBOOK (SIB 30 ie =e 
DOr (sr eee of Mas. Pr PMs ————— —— See 1 
ese e 6.40 | TENNYSON’S (ALY RED) Foems.. In 
ä THACEKEERAY’S(W Mt.) Novels, it w 
8 Edition. pes $e yt ad ga 12 
NA NALD (GEORGE) The Vicars 1 — Fair. 
mann (HORE "Tin Tite a Benen ag Pendennis,” " * 
eee BTE Es ne me 
D Bagels ox jucation, from 1839 to 150 Miscallansons Wiillncn. Hounehold Fa 
— * KAA 
Thoughts ‘elected from the Writings ot ne Withase Ea Perens, 
Horace Mann... — Las This edition inolades sll the mattar io the jar 
many 


MARTINEAU (JAMES.) Easayo, Philosoph 
Ical and Theo 22 


MAURICE (Bary. F. D.) The Ground and 
Object of Hope for Mankind 


ssssssese of 


r —— a 


Northern Nations 


8 
Conversion of espes 208 


tion 
The bein ot Women—Rasay on A- 


E Government... . ua 
Autoblography 


Bis id 
Three ra on EBoligion,.. 
e 2 ie IN.) Inde ot the Sierras, | 


Lands. . eee 


MIVART (ST, GEO) On the Genau of 
Bpectes, 


Sante meee een eeewenn Sener eter eeneeneean 


MOBLEY (PROF. JOHN,) Vettatey 
Rousseau. 2 vols 


EION O Goura CHANDLER Bos- 


orere 


HAN — W.) A History of the 


—— 2 —-—¼ 


—ͤ— 2 


A Disconree of 
tern Pertaining to Religion 
Addresses, and 


122 E (TEROPTHILUN) Sort — 


—ͤ— —xð 1. 0 


PHELPS'S (ELIZABETH ST UART.) 
Gates 


w 
—y——— . FAD 


1 ADELAIDE A, Por- 
( ) Pooms, 


cat wh eddilions, 
muting it, with the novela, the chespest end most 
complete Thackeray in the market, 

1, Barry Lyndon, Hoggarty Diamond, e 

%. Paris, and triah Sleoteb- 4. 

7. Suobs, Sketches, Dents e a. 

4 Four Georges, Humoriste, & 

„ Catherine, Chrtauons Booka, aad iare 


Inloe of Ahl 
TRORA DENE (i Dy r or, Difa t 


— 5 1 „es- 


THAXTER’S (RRS. ORELLA) Among Ue 
in 


7 ftir tee | 


n Gnade 
i Weak on — Concord aod re 
„enn zo 
PoR (EDWAMD 1 U. The arty dne, 


Primitive ‘Ouitare, "3 wala”? 8 AOD 


8 UONI- — © as Due 
, rn 1 

. of Science for Uuacientine Pac 
— CVE ESP OWT NT ENEN Ses REESE Ss bey 1w 
Lini end Èieotrici wss. 1.35 
Houre of Reercion H the p Lips. 208 
Heat asa Mode of Moti t 
On Sound 2 
Radiant Heat rer] 
Fotma of Water Ito 
Lectures on Light ise 

Proceedings at the Harawi ‘Banquet is 
Prof, Tyndall... siss: — 
Laswons In Hloct ritt ie 
Address batoro British Asson at Belfast. S 

TYTLER (SABA) Old Masters and thetr 
Feature g- een 1.30 
Modom Painvers and theft Paintings...... im 


¥OVEEY . 8 Tho —— 


Stan Vola. L ound N., aach.. pm 
You m Le. and VL, cache . n 
hg 5 (CHABLES D.) My 8 fansar be 


Samer 


eck-Log tudies 2 * 
WEISS (JOHN,) American M 1 
Life of Theodore Parker. 3wvola..... is 
Wirres Kr. Literatare and Lit 1.— 
Ea 604 Rer. 1. 
Charecter and Clarectertatic Men „% DSt 
The Literature of the Age of — i” 
Noooess and tte Conditions, ...-.c0crccese * ie 
Washington and the Revolution. See | | 
WHITNEY'S (Mas, A. p, 25 * Summer be 
Lealte Holdthwaite’s L — a E 
We pune? A emp Busey: pease 
Heal Folka 1x 
The Other Girls. 1.0 
om, Avon 1.9 
W r Gon 0.) Pooms, 2 role 788 


THE INDEX, 


941 Washington M, Mostas. 
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TEH INDEX —SEPT. 


25, 1879. 


T 0 BOOK-BUYERS.|A'CHEAP OFFER, FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIA- 


Please examine the fine list of POPU- 


LAE BOOKS on the te side of this 
BE OBTAIN. BOOK NOT IN 
be furnished to order. 


wil 
— THE INDEX, 1 ‘Washington St., 


Mag NEWTON ENGLISH 

AND OLASSIOALSOHOOL. tira YEAR. 

sig day sohool for both sexes, 

ris Atted for Harvard, Smith's, 

or other Co oie, and for Scientific Schools: 

also for teaching, business, and home Ute. 
ta aiatribnted in four ag —— 

on from pa ‘or Circular 

address NATH'L T. ALLEN West Newton, 


PUBLISHED WEEELY—Pxricr 


THE SECULAR REVIEW, 


EDITED BY CHARLES. WATTS. 


The is the tos 
Organ of Secularism, and each week has 
Bpecial Articles on Theological, Social, Boi- 
82 and Politica) Subjects. Its distinc- 
tive features are the advocacy of Construc- 
tivo Secularism, and the dissemination of 
useful information on all questions which 
affect the welfare of the people. re 
are inserted in its “OPEN COLUMN” from all 
who are courteous in the expression of their 
views; while a p a een department is allotted 
for “NOTES AND QUERIES,” 

The Contributors to thè SECULAR RE- 
VIEW comprise the principal advocates of 
Beculariam, including ite founder, G. J. 
Holyoake. 


CHARLES WATTS, Publisher, 
64 Fleet Street, London, k. O. 


ANTIOCH COLLEGE, 


YELLOW SPRINGS, 
GREENE COUNTY, OHIO, 


Offers to both roxes shorongh instruction, 
preparatory and collegiate, by an experi- 
enced Faculty of five professors in Ancient 
and Modern Languages, Mathematics, the 


Natural and the Moral Sciences, History, and 

Literature. Special attention given to young 

men fitting for mt Harvard or * e In a 

— course. colloge is located in a 
atiful and healthful llago, is provided 

with all n balld and apparatus, 

and affords, as an additional inducement 


eat parents a believing — Raten re 
* ral preac n 
tor students pied to attend, Total ex- 


President, Yellow Springs, or 8 
me, 


ESTABLISHED 


Derb: 
WP. 


ton ton, 


1846. 


FoR 


LADIES and GENTLEMEN, 
23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


EOOMS to LET by the DAY OR WEEK. 


TEE 
Popular Seience Monthly. 
CONDUCTED BY 


E. L. and W. J. YOUMANS. 


Containing instructive and interesting ar- 
ticles and abstracts of articles, origin 
lected, and illustrated, from the pos of the 
leading scientific men of different countries; 
accounts of important scientific discoveries; 
the application of science to the practical 
arta; latest views put forth 1 ing 
1 by savants of the high 
authority. 

It — an inefructive N valuable monthly, 


i É 
g OORBATULNCS, — tren 


and in 
Tam POPULAR BOIENCE Pre ati aid is now k 
octavo of 128 pages, and be consider- 
with the issus 


.I 7 1879. It is handsomely 5.4 
e, and, when necessary to further 
convey ð idens of the writer, fully Ulus- 


ated Five dollars per annum; or, fifty | 30 

=< r number, 
ub of five will be sent to any address | I1 
to $29.00 per annum, 

THE POPULAR BOIEXOE MONTALY and Ar- 
PLETON Neige 64 70. $7.00 per an- 
num (full price, $8. 

The volumes eaten} May and November of 
oach year. 


may begin at time. 
wane z de glad to — — — Periodical Cat- 
on application, 
8 R LETO N E CO.» Q., PUBLIEN ERE, 


Broadway, New York 


A COMPLETE SET of INDEX TRACTS, 
from No. 1 to 15 inclustye, will be mailed to 
any ad on the prepayment of 80 CENTS. 


Address THE INDEX, 
No. 231 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 

A STEP TOWARD ORGANI- 
ZATION. 


NATURAL RELIGION; 


A Book of General Exercises for 
Liberal Sunday-Schools, 


COMPILED BY FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY, 
Resident Minister, Free-Religious Society, 
PROVIDEROE, RL 


It u an exceedingly ju judicious and tastefal 
compilation of gems of thought and renti- 
ment, in prose and verse, from the — 
thinkers and teachers of the ages. 
has long been felt in connection with liberal 
Suanday-schools, where they have been estab- 
lished, the need of what this little venture 
will go far to supply.— The Index, 

It is an arrangement of noble selections 
from the seers and sages of all lands and 
times, which we could wish all the young 
people to heart.—Christian Register. 


It must be a welcome manual to all liberal 
and progressive Bund. 3 and would 
not come miles even 7 tha 


t do not 
make this distinctive claim. Boston Com- 
monweath. 
Price, 35 cents. 
Address, THE INDEX, 
231 Washington Street, Boston. 


NORTHERN LITERATURE 
AND ART ROOMS 


will ay. be opened in Boston by 
Miss Mari rown, for the purpose of 
due prominence to the many beauti- 


ving 
fal Productions of Sweden, Norway, Fin- 
dy ana Denmark, comprising the — 
. m e and ori 

natrat wor] 1 ows — or- 
traits, and paintin ad ata 1 ary of tho 
most celebrated ie 
Rooms“ will be elegant i in all their E 

M attractive resort for 
ying people and purchasers, 

That it may become an international af- 
fair, Miss Brown invites a all Americans and 
Scandinavians who are interested in the en- 
terprise, and wish ft success, to aid her ef- 

by subsoribing — uisite fund. 
One thousand persons who will 
each subscribe §10,00, for for which Ne 
. a full set of The 
Surgeon's Stories historical novels by 
- Topelins, as ted and published by 
ber, pon vil bo n sent thom in return, as they are 

MARIE A. ae eo 
P.O Box 000, Boron, Masa. 


RADICAL LIBERAL LECT- 


By B. F. Underwood, 


Ton Tux FALL AND WINTEE OF 1878-9. 


1, The Theory of 2 
2. Darwinism Defined an å Defended. 


= 


10. Is there a Personal Intelligent Deity? 


1, The Demands of aberar Pertaining 
to State Secularixa' 
12. Mon 


Conseq' 

15. aes — es and Triumphs of Froo- 

0 Europe and America. 

155 Issues of the 
ddha and Buddhie:;). 

18. Ancient Egypt: Its uuns, Customs and 

on, 

19, The ch Revolution tte Canses and 
Consequences, 

20. Orimes and Cruelties of 8u perstition. 

31. Cook and other “Scientific” Annihilators 


of Matorialtam Reviewed, 
22. Paine the Pioneer of Freethonght in 
America. 


. A Liberal’s Angwor to the (Question, “Er 
not Christianity, What?’ 
24. Christianity: To what Extent hag it 
Helped or Hinderad Clyflizatian 9 
25. Jesus: All that is Known aud what io 
Gueased about Him. 
eee 
Ju m an u 0 
Predxistent — 
2 Kren e n eno ni 
. an tory o Bible. 
(From one to six lectures. 
80. The Four Gospels Unhistorical and Un- 
rellable. 
» Evidences for the Divinity of the Bible 


. Po ular Assum Regarding th 
d One anity. 8 
83. Bible Erophectes Falsified by the Faots 


isto 
4, eC Objections to Liberalism Con- 
For terms, etc., address 


B. F. UNDERWOOD, 
THORNDIKE, Mags, 


Bend to Office at 231 Washington Bt., Boston. Mass. 


tor TRACTS. 

I. TAXATION OF CHURCH PROPEETY, 
James Parton. 5 ots.; ton, 30 Ste. 

one hundred, 

II. TBA Bonne, by John Weiss. 


III. un gro RELIGIONÐ, by T. W. 
Higginson. Enlarged edition. 


Iv. by Theodore Par- 


TRARSCENDEPTALISM, 
kor. Never before published. 
V. Tam PUBLIO BONOOL QUESTION, as undor- 
o American cii 


SINGLE BOUND VOLUMES 
OF THE INDEX 


for the 1871, 1872, 1874, 1875, 1876, ITT, 
and 1878(Vols. 3,5,0,6, 7,8 be furnished 
on application 1 4 thos P RICES—rol- 


umes for 1871 — 1872, So volumes for 
1874, 1875, 1876, * — $3.00. Sent by er- 


th 5 expense. Ad 
by | RNE INDEX Ex, I Waehie Washington Strest, Boston, 


THE INDEX AS AN 


ADVERTISING MEDIUN, 


Testimony af one who has tried A. 


FLORENOS, Io Jan. 8, 1878, 
— is the best uae 


stood a tison | medium which I have tried.... 
(Bishop a A) Pi ag E. O. WALKER. 
ticuitural Hall Lectures, Feb. 18 
tod 30, 1878) = PUBLICATIONS 
VI. How BHALL Wa Kur Suspar? an OF TER 
the Bible, 2. Bu nday fa Gb Bnarah 
0 è. un 
S rebo eee Saee] NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE 
Bunday. By Charles K. ple, 
Minot J. Savage, Oharies E. Pratt, OF AMERICA. 
and Wm. O. Gannett. 
Nos. IL, II., IV., V., VL, 10 ota. each; ten 1. Equal Rroms rm RELIeIroN. Comtaim 
dred, $5. an Historical Account of the Liberal 
tor @ ots. j one bun n of the 
Ruason aro Ravza tter. Oan! at 
5 ots. . (ren for D c.: one Tanana, Philadelphia, July 1 to 4, 1876, with Be. 
$1.50.) Baden oan * I Cee 
rng: oy vma P. B. A. f ba tution of the National Liberal 
Mrrmas for , 74, 78, 78, and Members, eto., A 
"TT, five cts. each; 1878, tory cte. oach. — pp. 190. Oloth, $1.00; paper, 7 
Ain FELLOWSHIP IN RELIGION, |3. PATRIOTIO ÁD: Paors or 
a volume of essays and addresses repre- THE UNITED STATES, adopted at Phils. 
senting the F. R. A. platform. §1.50. a — July 4, 1876. W b oantein 
Oaa 0 x 
ed Oitisens, Oonatitatica 
TNTERESTING of the National Liberal” — 
Adapted for tous dy 
NEW BOORS eee 10 copies, 18 
80 copies. 78 cts. $ ots.; 1 108 copies, $1.58, 3 
2. PRIVILEGE FOR 8 FOR ALL. 
Contains the N. L. L. Platform and 


For Radical Thinkers, 


BIBLE OF TO-DAY. B, 
3 I ‘as prin 


22 sf meee: research pt fe 
pages. Price $1.0. 


Barry, the Doan 
a Dean 
and others, 263 pages. 


THE GHOSTS: Liberty of Woman, and 
ODLA, ote. — 


N ny y Col. 2 


ahh. ane Bate. 258 pages. Pri 


THE CREED OF CHRISTENDOM: Its 

28 copiraated with tte Buperatruct- 

iy w. Le ag Greg, N of the 

Enigmas of Lie, ete. Crown Domplete 

and unah ridged, with Index not in other edi- 
tione, $1.46, 


On» of the ohumios of Liberalism, 


HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION IN ENG- 
LAND. By Hani Thomas Buckle, Now 
3 volume, amo. Cloth, $4.00. 

“By far the neatest edition published of this 
world-wide famous work, The compita Today, 
which the publishers bave ly 
serves mention. It is oft incsleuable value to 
the student.” 


SUPERNATUBAL RELIGION. An Fu- 
quiry into the Reality of Divine Revelation, 
priuted from the Sixth Fuglieh Kation, 
One large Damy Octaro rolnma. Cloth. $4.00, 
Malt Galt, $0.00, Win bo rondy March 40. 
This Kattion is complyte, atid the only revised 
and corrected Americau Aton, with muor, 
The Boston Edition sella at $120, and the Pug 
Yeh Edition at $15.00, making this edition gne- 
third the price of any other. 


THE REIGN OF THE £TOICS. By Fro 
erick 1128. Holland. Oloth. lamo. 254 pp. 


Price 
A thoroug! rate, well olaesificd cnt 
valuable pan ae MP of the Stola teachings in 22 
jo Ys 2 . religion, foretber. with a 
e sum: 


mary o! m. N. 
better book on the vubj ect can do fo oad. 1 
THROUGH ROME. ON. A Memoir at 
Ohristian and Extre-Obristian Experten 
By N. F. Water. Moth, amo. 352 pp. 7198. 
An able and candid book. 
Any of the above-named books sent, post-paid, 


on receipt of price. Address THE INDEX, 1 
Washington Street, Boston. 


edition. 


ADDRESS 

National Liberal Leagas of America 
I Waren br., Nora. 

FFS0THINGHAM’S WORKS. 


THE RELIGION OF HUMANITY. An Ea. 
say. Third Edition—Revised. Price 5. 


creat cm paps tle nas nee 
or 
tn the statement’ 


his epi H, 


eaire hrie 
one w 
ly, reflected pationtiy. i Tt is a modal of 
ly o Fore os of finiabed and vigor 
ous style 


CHILD'S BOOK OF RELIGION. For 
Sunday-schools and Homes. Price §L®. 
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LIBERAL LEAGUE PLATFORM 


ADOPTED AT BOORESTER. N. X. OOT. 30. 1877. 


1. TOTAL SEPARATION OF OHUROE AND BTATE, to be 
teed by Ne o£ tho ateg, —— r 
: Including the equ: e taxation of church property, 
1 the public schools, abrogation of Sabba- 
tarian laws, abolition of ohaplaincies, prohibition of pub- 
lis appropriations for religious purposes, and all other 
measures necessary to the same general end. 
mc) den, political; and religious rights: to be Bier- 
their ob „and religious 7 = 
aby amentinent of the Uni s Constitution, 
forded the United States courts. 
ctr THE — sl = pin reer} 
Urnen IN THIS BEOULABR REPUBLIC: Ə guaran 
by amendment of the United States Constitution, requir- 
ing every State to maintain a thoroughly 300 mb- 
Lio school system, and to permit no d within lta ta 
to grow up without a elementary education. 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT 


PROPOSED AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 


FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE d. 8. CONSTITUTION. 


ARTICLE 1, 
nor a State shall make 


moots 
d or of people pesce- 
abiy to assemble and to petition the Government for a re- 


of grievances. 


condition of suffrage, or as à 88 to any office or 
publio 22 in any State. 


or ualified for the performance of any public or pri- 
vate duty, or rendered incompetent to give evidence in 
any court of law or equity, uence of opinions 


root ‘apport of an 
which he or she Ae 4 
Suorioy 8.—Neither 


levy any tax, or make an t, grant, or 
T Sote ot if aid, 7 pe grant or 


any seot, order, or denomination whatsoever, 
BOTION 4.—Gongreas shall have power to enforce the 
various provisions of this Article byappropriatelegisiation, 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 


1. We demand that churches and other ecolusiastical 
property shall no longor be exempt from just taxation. 
1. wei cemana that em 1 of chaplains in Con- 


publio 3 shall be discontinued. 
Wed ublic appropriations for educa- 
sonal and charitable institutions of a seotarian character 
a Cease. 

p the government shall be ebolished; and sepectaile bt 
ramen T jan t 

the use ot the Bible in the public schools, whether ost 
Diy as a text-book or avowedly as a book of 


S. We demand that the tment, by the President of 
the United States or b; 5 the various States, 
of all wal and faste shall w 
d that the judicial oath in 


omand that all laws directly or indirectly enforc- 
ing the observance of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be re- 


We demand that all laws looking to the enforcement of 
“Qhristian” shall b 


vantage shall be conceded to Christianity or any other ape- 
otal religion ; that our entire political system shali 
ed and administered on u purely secular basis; and that 


necessary to 
consistently, unflinchingly, and promptly made, 


The above is the platform of THE INDEX, so far as the 
editor is individually concerned. But no other person, aud 
no organization, can be qour or truthfully held responsl- 
dle for it without his or ita explicit approval. 

FRANCIS E. ABBOT, 


GLIMPSES. 


Tux CHINESE sage, Mencius, did not omit public 
usefalness from his ideal of individual! excellence: 
“There ia no attribute of the superior man greater 
than his helping men to practise virtue.“ 

Tue FRN Minister of Justice, M. Leroyer, says 
that the government is unanimously resolved to 
make the State the mistress of Intellectual educa- 
tion. “We don’t ask,“ he declares, for any laws of 
persecution, and we have the most absolute respect 
for liberty and conscience. We are not the enemies 
of religion, and religions consciences have nothing to 
fear from us. But we do intend to revive the true 
traditions of national French teaching,” 

Mn. James L. Howson, of Washington, D. C., 
writes thus to the Scientific American: I notice in 
your issus of September 20 an article on skunk bites, 
in which the writer says that the bite is always fatal, 
sooner or later. Permit me to say that, when a youth 
of nineteen, I was badly mangled by a skank which 
I selzed In the dark, believing It to be a rabbit, I 
am now fifty-five, hale and hearty. I have personal 
knowledge of two similar cases, and have heard of 
others, and have yet to learn of the first case of 
death attributable directly to the bite, or causes 
arising therefrom. Iam Inclined to think that the 
fatal cases are of the same order as those of the cen- 
tenarlans who die from the use of tobacco ().“ Mr. 
Howeon’s experience Is renssurlng. It forbids us to 
fear that the cauee of State Secularization, badly 
bitten as itia, will dle even from the bite of polecat 
opinions.” Not it, but the opinions that have bitten 
it, will dle. 

Tue National Reformer of September 7 contained 
the following, under the caption National Secular 
Society”: “Executive meeting, Thursday, August 
28. Mr. Bradlaugh in the chair. Present, Mra, 
Besant, Messrs. Haines, Truelove, Parris, Ramsey, 
Hilditch, Standring, Reynolds, Errington, Feltham, 
Le Lubes, and Forder, secretary. The minutes of 
the last meeting having been read and confirmed, the 
president congratulated the execative on the projected 
union of the soclety with the Liberal League of Amer- 
ica. The formal affiliation only awaited the consent 
of the next general meeting of the League, which 
would be held, ete., etc. At Cincinnati, the Na- 
tional Liberal League passed a ‘‘reeolution of aympa- 
thy with the liberala of England and the friends of 
secularization led by Mr. Bradlaugh, Annie Besant, 
Mr. Truelove, and others whose names are familiar to 
us as actlye workers“ (i. e., the National Secular Soci- 
ety, but not the British Secular Union). Col. Ingar- 
soll tried to break the force of this resolation by 
moving to “include all societies everywhere whose 
object is the amelioration of the condition of man- 
kind“; but this was cunningly accepted by Prof.“ 
Rawson, the mover, as a mere “addition,” and “the 
motion was adopted with enthuslasm.“ So affillation 
has been voted after a fashion, 

MR. Hotyoaxx lectured on the “Practical and 
Utopian Aspects of Codperation” at Stacy Hall, in 
this city, Friday evening, September 26. Hon. 
Josiah Quincy, one of the most eminent and honored 
citizens of Boston, presided and introduced the 
lecturer, alluding to the fact that this was the hall in 
which Garrison was speaking, when the mob seized 
him and dragged him through the streets with a 
halter round hia neck. Mr. Holyonke’s address was 
instructive and interesting In the extreme. He has 
labored for the advancement of Codperation all his 
life, and has published a most valuable history of it 
in two volumes. We wish that all our readers could 
have listened to his wise and noble words. What he 
told about the practical success of the famous Roch- 
dale Store, and the material and moral Improvement 
the enterprise wrought among the codperators them- 
selves, was astonishing ta those who had not heard 


the facts before. We believe that there is far greater 
hope for our own industrial classes In Codperation than 
In any other direction; and we should be very glad to 
make THE INDEX useful in extending knowledge of 
the principles and facts of the movement, This wish 
may yet be accomplished with the assistance of Mr. 
Holyoake, who favored us with two most delightful 
visita and deepened by the charm of bis conversation 
the admiration we have entertained for his character 
and published thought ever since 1860. Last Sunday 
he was to lecture to the Free Religious Society at 
Providence, preliminary to making a tour in the 
West; and we venture to bespeak for him every- 
where the kindest attentions of all our friends, 

Mn. GEORGE Jacos HOLYOAKE is the father and 
founder of English Seenlarlam,“ as a distinct lb- 
eral movement in that country. He originated the 
name, and wrote the famous article defining it In 
Chambers Cyclopedia, This article is generally ac- 
cepted as the ablest and best statement of the origi- 
nal Ideas, objects, and principles of the Secularists, 
The party, however, has become divided Into two 
antagonistic wings,—one represented by the British 
Secular Union and the other by the National Secular 
Society. The latter, headed by Charles Bradlaugh, 
most unwisely suffered Itself to be saddled with the 
defence of pseudo-sclentific and worthless publica- 
tons analogons to Cupid's Yokes, and it naturally 
Gravitates towards sympathy with the National Lib- 
eral League in this country. Mr. Holyoake, Mr. 
Watts, and others of like character, refusing to be 
either seduced or dragooned into the advocacy and 
propagation of opinions which they belleved to be 
both mischievous in themselves and utterly foreign 
to the splrit and objects of the Secular movement, 
seceded from the National Secular Society and or- 
ganized about three years ago the British Secular 
Union, which naturally sympathizes with the Na- 
tlonal Liberal League of America, Mr. Bradlaugh 
belleves that Secularlem ia necessarily and Inevitably 
Athelstic, and should confess the fact to the world; 
Mr. Holyoake believes that It is not necessarily elther 
Atheistic or Theistic, but concerns directly the prac- 
tical interests of the present life, leaylog every mem- 
ber of the party perfectly free to hold and avow Athe- 
istic, Agnostic, or Theistic views on his own respon- 
sibility alone, without throwing the slightest respon- 
sibility for them on his associates. It is needless to 
say that, of these two views, we consider Mr. Hol- 
yoake’s to be far the more sagacious, logical, and 
genuinely liberal. His position in this respect is 
identical with that of the Free Religious Association, 
though personally he is lesa inclined to affirm poal- 
tive Theistic views than the majority of Its Indi- 
vidos! members. But the liberal cause has no 
eminent representative, on elther aide of the At- 
lantic, of whose personal character and reputation 
it has greater reason to be proud. Even so con- 
servative and not over-friendly a critic as the Tory 
London Standard, In an able review of Mr. Hol- 
yoake’s History of Codperation, pays to him this 
noble tribute as leader of the Secular party: 
Mr. Holyoake did something to make freethought 
respectable, not by any vigor or clearness of negative 
exposition, bat by the good sense and good taste 
which governed his course as the leader of a party, 
and helped by degrees to suppress what was wan- 
tonly offensive and aggressive in its tone and lan- 
guage; as well as by exhibiting, in his own person 
and those of the men he most influenced, an un- 
doubted elevation of moral conviction and condact. 
As he became more and more known as a leader 
among the working-class, and was brought by his in- 
finence with them Into contact with social and politi- 
cal sympathizers of s higher order, his unselfishness, 
diainterestedness, indifference to personal fame and 
power, were recognized, and won for him a respect 
and confidence withheld from most of his compeers,’’ 
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M R A observation, the effects of which will become plainly 
NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE OF AMERICA. RESOLUTIONS apparent after the lapse of ages; that la to say, his 
— power of prophecy la y his ignorance of car 
Adopted at the Formation of the National tain facts, and, possibly, by bis inability to solve the 
OFFICERS. Titina Saig e equations involved ina complete discussion of the 
Z., Oot, 27, 1878. subject. 
It Is for precisely the same reason that we cannot 
President. . er e e thin ee destiny at avery DORON. in ths 
WRANOIG k. ABBOr. . ee . Boston „Mass 1 — * * augues 26 3 world. But toa mind possessing alf knowledge, and 
Vice-Prosidents. e aia Yee aston: tera Dooe eae a? | Of infinite power, the one problem would evidently bs 
‘wo parties, one favoring total re i 

Hon. E. P. HURLBOT........ Albany, N.Y. d the oth ch al ol as simple as the other. 

‘SAMUEL E. BE Boston, Mazs. | and the other opposed to such repeal, of certain laws We can readily imagine a being possessing sufi- 
How, NATHANIEL HOLMES, Ae, gerd, Mo- | of the United States relating to the circulation of i 1 h i 
Hon. HENRY BOOTH Chicago, Pi. | obscene literature: and cient knowledge and ability to calculate the orbite of 

m. GEORGE 1 i e ren ine ’ every person now living. Such a being must know 
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DR. T. L. BROWN. 
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Mars. ELIZABETH UADY STANTON.. 
Misa SALLIE HOLLEY..,... 
JOSEPH MODONOUGB...... 
Bass! MAX SOHLESINGE! 
Secretary. 
W. H. HANML INN. 231 Washington Strest, Boston, Mass, 
Assistant Secretary. 
Miss JANE P. TITOOMB.......,.....-.. «142 Chandler Si., Boston. 
‘Treasurer. 
J. A. J. WILCOX ... . Pemberton Square, Boston, 
Board of Directors. 
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ungen BENTLEY, New Orleans, 
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LOCAL AUXILIARY LIBERAL LEAGUES 


Ohartered by the National Liberal League of 
Amorica. 


FLORENCE, Miss.—Preaident, Seth Hunt; Secretary, Clar- 
ence E. Brown. 


Issued to the President and Secretary on behalf of 
the Florence Liberal League. 
r 3 ohn W. Truesdell; Secretary, 
Mrs, Nettie C. True 2 
Iasued to the President and Secretary on behalf of 
the Onondaga County Liberal 8. 
AA, N.¥.—President, Thomas J. Hennessey; Secre- 


tary, Thomas pugan, 
Issued to the President and Secretary on behalf of 
the Albany reser trig te jary JB P 
Mass.—Prea v. M. J. Savage; Secretary, 
Miss Jane P. Titcomb, sity : 


„F. W. Orvis. 
Issued to the President and Secretary on behalf of 
the Passaic City Liberal League. 
JACKBO bem . David Prince; Secretary, 
Mise J. M. Heek. 
Issued to the President and Secretary on behalf of 
the Jacksonville Liberal League. 
= 9 99 Anson O. Allen; Secretary, 
ume — 
Issued to the President and Secretary on behalf of 
the Jefferson Liberal League of Rochester. 
Mass,— President, J, A. J. Wilcox; Secretary, 
Benj. H. Crandon, 
Issued to the President and Secretary on behalf of 
the Chelsea Liberal League, 


N.B.—The above ts an acknowledgment of the fact that 
a charter ls due and will be sent as soon as possible, 
Local Auxiliary Liberal Leagues originally chartered by 
the “National Liberal League“ will receive charters from 
the “National Liberal League of America” without extra 
charge, if they send a certified copy of their vote to ac 
opt the following invitation:— 

“Fotod, That all Local Leagues that approve the forma- 
Non of the National Liberal League of America are in- 
vited to dissolve their connection with the old League, 
sad to join this League.” 


WunxRRAB, The whole graddan waa, by the prop- 
osition of the majority and the consent of the minor- 
ity, dropped from the consideration of the present 
Congress; and 

WHEREAS, The are nomination and elec- 
tlon of the chief executive officers for the ensuing 
year, including the President, were made by the ma- 
jority dependent upon thelr expressed opinion on the 
question which had been thus dis of, to the sur- 
prise and deep disappointment of the minority; and 

WHEREAS, The minority cannot but regard thie 
action of the majority as a breach of faith and an 
unjust act toward the minority; therefore, 

Resolved, That we, the undersigned, protest agalnat 
the animus, aims, and results of such — Preah 
and hereby withdraw from the session of the Con- 

8, to take such action as we may In the future 
eem advisable, 

Resolved, That we belleve that the exieting United 
States lawa ut obecenity need to be reformed 
and amended, being now in several particulars 
oppressive in the modes of administration and lu the 
penata; yet we are in favor of proper laws, b 

tate and National Governments, against the publi- 
cation and circulation of obscene literature, tending 
to corrupt the morals of youth. 

The following names were subscribed to the above 
resolutions :— 

E. P. HURLBDT, Aleny, N. T. Moses HAYS, 
FRANELIN GOODYEAR, r-a UaBiNo, 
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cu, N. F. . 

Gustavus B. GORDON, Mil-Moars W. DODGE, Albany, N. T. 
wouter, J. H, ADAMOON, Passaic Oliy, 
HARRIET A, MILIS, Syracuse, N.J. 

N.Y. RARAN B. Oris, Boston, Mass. 
W. H. HAMLUEM, Boston, Mass. Horn WHIPPLE, Boston, Mass, 
T. 0. GAGE. Fayeiievilie, N.Y, . G. OMAN DOx, Chelsta, Mass. 
B. F. UNDERWOOD, Thorndike, ORABLES RLLIS, Boston, Mass, 

. Joun W. TRUSEDELL, Syra- 
CaTHugine O. HURLEUT, Al-_cuse, N. J. 

bany, N.Y. B.F. STARK. Rochester, N. T. 

vars MoDonovan, Albany, 


EBEN TURK, Chelesa, Mass. 

JOBS NILL, Watertown, V. Z. . 

E A. SAWI ITT, Boston, Nass. M. SENI Ne RR, Albany, N.Y. 

THOS. DOGAN, Albany, N.Y. JOURN PaRaT, Albany, V. F. 

Jaxa B. Pres, Rochester, N. T.. D. B. Mitra, 2 
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Davip H. OLARK, Florence, R. P. HALLOWBLL, 
Nass. Mass. 
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Our Conceptions of Physical Lau. 


AN ADDEESS BEFORE THE ALUMNI OF THE STATE UNI- 
VERSITY OF IOWA, JUNE 10, 1878, DELIVERED AT 
KANBAS OFTY, DECEMBER 23, 1878, 


BY PROF. FRANCIS E. NIPHER, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


In the short time at my disposal, I wish to point 
out some reasons for the more general cultivation of 
a certain cardinal virtue which Is so rare that I fear 
it has no name. Perhaps the worda Intellectual 
Modesty would come as pear as any others in ex- 
pressing what I mean. The world is very full of 

ple who are 2 to make assertions upon sub- 
Viet which are evidently too difficult for them—in 
many cases too difficult for any one—to handle with 
any degree of certainty; and it doubtless often hap- 
pens that aome who have meditated studiously for 
years upon some such subject, arriving at no satisfac- 
tory conclusion, are regarded as objects of profound 
commiseration by others, who rush upon conclusiona 
like the unthinking horse into the battle. It is as nat- 
ural that — should thus differ as that some should 
have darker skins, taller frames, or more irritable 
tempers than others. To what extent these, and 
other differences which we shall point out, are blame- 
worthy, we cannot attempt to discuss, but shall study 
the mental habits of men In precisely the same spirit 
in which we would study the habita of other animals. 
Bat I wish to show some tangible reasons for think- 
ing that there are very few subjects upon which we 
can dogmatize, and that In any case it is unn A 
I wish to advocate the cultivation of intellectual 
modesty, not merely because it seems to me to be one 
of the brightest ornaments of the human mind, but 
because of Its vital connection with another cardinal 
virtue—intellectaal honesty. 

Perhaps this end will be best attained by consider- 
ing the difficulties which are met in the investigation 
of any subject, when the sole alm Is to find out the 
truth of the matter; and I have thought it proper to 
point out some of the difficulties to which we are 
subject lu arriving at our conceptions of physical law. 

he study of physical science has endowed the hu- 
man mind with an attribute which is usually ascribed 
to, and le thought to be characteristic of, the divine 
mind. I refer to the power of i gf The as- 
tronomer can predict the position the planets for 
generations to come, basing his predictions on the as- 
sumption—an unproved assumption—that only those 
causes which he has considered wil! act in the future; 
or, in other words, that the present order of things 
will continue, His power of prediction does not, 
however, extend indefinitely into the future, for there 
are, doubtless, many minor disturbances or perturba- 
tons, too small to be detected by the instrumenta 
which he can command, without many centuries of 


all that Is to be known In regard to our mental and 
physical organlame, and the circumstances under 
which we are and will be placed. Having thus the 
initial stage, and being able to trace su ing events 
as logical sequences of the present, such a being could 
predict exactly what each of ua will decide to do, under 
the present and all succeeding circumstances,—could 
predict how far we will be physically and mentally 
able to carry our resolutions into effect. 

But how awful must be the mind which could per- 
form such a task! The most gifted mattiemationns 
have, after enormous labor for two centuries, given 
un approximate solution of the Interaction of three 
gravitating bodies; but they tell us that the methods 
used would not apply to four bodies each of which 
exerted appreciable effects upon the others. How 
utterly beyond human power It would be to discuse 
the motions of the millions of chemical atoms con- 
tained in a single ounce of matter. Herschel has 
vald that each of these particles is forever solving dit- 
ferential equations, which, if written out, might belt 
the earth, 

But our imagined ideal mind must deal with tho 
physica of our globe, and the interaction of Ita myri- 
ade of men, e whole phenomena of meteorol 
must be calculated, not only for every part of the 
earth, but for all time. The effect of these climatic 
influences upon each man, and upon the grain or 
other productions of his industry, must be deter- 
mined, The repressing effects of political and social 
tyranny, and the conditions of their existence; the 
refreshing effects of food and sleep, and the circum- 
stances which may sometimes prevent commnaities 
or individuals from obtaining enough of them; the 
moral influence of men upon each other; to come to 
smaller matters, the effect of the present addreas 
upon each member of the presant audience,—al! must 
be taken Into account in thla stupendous calculation. 
And now, given the myriads of vibrating atoms, and 
whatever else may constitute a man, the exter- 
nal forces which act upon him, the manner In which 
the atomic motions of his body will be modified, and 
the resniting effect upon his thoughts and decisions 
must be determined. The calculation must be com- 
prehensive enough to include the th ts and 
actions of all men through all time. Such a being 
would be able to determine, by aid of some high order 
of mathematical analysia, how many men will exist 
upan this earth five hundred years hence; would be 
able to locate each man, as astronomers predict the 
position of r- and must be able to predict what 
task will then employ his hands, what train of 
thought will then be passing through hie mind. A 
great famine occurs in China: it is produced bya 
combination of unfortunate circumstances, and the 
exact limit of its ravages could have been predicted 
agea before. 

A certain closed line drawn upon the earth would 
mark out the area where twenty-five per cent. of the 
inhabitants would starve to death. Outalde of this 
ares would lie a belt of country where twenty per 
cent. would die, and in this manner the whole of the 
melancholy facta could be represented. The discus- 
alon of the distribution of 8 and food, the means 
of transportation, the physical strength and wealth of 
individuala affected, and other matters involved in 
the question, would enable an all-powerful mind to 
determine to what extent each individual would be 
affected and which ones would be strained beyond 
physical endurance. The position of each atom of 
matter in our world must be deducible, and the exact 
manner in which each atom moves and vibrates. 
Some portion of matter may repose for ages, locked 
in some rocky ledge. Infinite Inte ce can 
late when a chance stroke from à wor Is hammer 
may beat it loose, at what time it will be borne aloft 
on the fickle and inconstant winds, and when 
where it will again fall; now it becomes part of some 
animal or plant, but everywhere Its existence Is recog: 
nized and its path is traced by infinite mental power. 

When we consider that our earth is but a 
this universe of universes, that untold millions of 
suns and worlds are scattered through e; and that 
all are grasped by a knowledge equally ound, we 
begin to get some faint idea of the magnitude of that 
mind which can solve the general equations of the 
universe, and we can begin to realize how compara- 
tively insignificant, how necessarily imperfect, are our 
hi t mental achievements, 

ther or not there be sucha as the one 
we have here imagined, it would be foreign to our 
purpose to discuss; but It seems to me that very few 
who talk fluently on either side of the question have 
ever tried to weigh, In a calm and dispassionate man- 
ner, the awful import of the words they use. 

In such a calculation ss the one we have here sup- 
posed, mental philosophy would become an exact 
science. The intensity of mental action, the 
of different minds, and quantities of pleasure and 
pain would be determined. The logic of the wise 
and the foolish, the learned and the Ignorant, the virt- 
uous and the vicious, wanld be followed out to the 
conclusions which these minds would severally reach, 
onise the particolar circumetances in which each 


Let us assume that one of the secret aprings of 
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human action is this: that in any given case we de- 
cide to do that which we then think will give us, on 
the whole, moat pleasure or least „often decid- 
ing, however, to give up a greater pleasure, to be en- 
joyed only in the future, for a lesser one which we 
can enjoy Immediately, precisely as we sometimes 
allow a note to be discounted in order that we may 
realize upon it at once; or, to take another case: we 
have in mechanics a er ar known as the princi- 
ple of least action.“ Applied to the solar system, it 
affirms that each of the planetary bodies ac moves, 
that the sum of the en lost by counter attraction 
is leas than If they mo in any other way. If this 
law holds in the Interaction of men in society, it 
would mean that however erratic the orbita of indi- 
vidual men may be, however much trouble may come 
r or however much they may bring ngan 

Ives, taking men as they are, the sam of hu- 
man trouble is leas than if men did differently, being 
what they are. Assuming that man is wisely con- 


stracted, mentally and physically, this le merely say- 
ing, in other — A that the present order of things 
ia a wise one. 


We are hardly In a position to assert that either of 
these statements is really a law of social physics, 
They are referred to here merely to Indicate the nat- 
ure of the results, which could be reached by mathe- 
matical analyels if we were able to discuss the inter- 
action of moral and mental centres of action as as- 
8 discuss, approximately, the interaction of 
worlds. 

Not only are we unable to predict for an infinite 
future, on account of the samming up of disturb- 
ances which cannot be detected In a short time, with 
our means of investigation, but, as before suggested, 
events wholly unexpected to our partially Instructed 
minds—apparent breaches of continulty—are liable 
to happen at any time. A tribe of savages, not ac- 
quainted with firearms, may acquire a loaded 
musket. In toying with it for atime they become 
familiar with its ap nce, and, as they think, 
with its properties. But some day they succeed in 
discharging it,—an event which they are powerless to 
bring about again by an exact repetition of the act 
which brought it about before. bo shall say that 
there are not hair triggers in the universe, upon 
which we may sometime stumble? » We can im- 
agine Intelligent beings living on a world surrounded 
by an atmosphere of oxygen and hydrogen. So long 
as they were unacquainted with fire, they might live 
for ages in fancied security,“ studying the laws of 
the evolution of thelr world, and making wise pre- 
dictions in regard to its future. Bat the production 
of a aingle upark of fire would ignite thelr atmos- 
phere, and wrap them in utter destruction. ‘We 
know not at what moment immense and to us 
wholly unexpected anergles may be called Into 
action. For al) that our knowledge can tell, the vol- 
ume of haman history may be finished during the 
next hour. A great explosion on the sun may scorch 
us Into cinders in a second, The earth may be 
dashed to pieces and dissipated into gas, by collision 
with some immense metéorite, We may become in- 
volved in a nebulous atmosphere of combustible gas, 
which would ignites moment later; in fact, as was 
80 eloquently pointed out by Mr. Babbage, there is 
no catastrophe too great or too sudden to be con- 
sistent with the reign of law and the continuity of 
action,” 

In the diacusalon of physical phenomena, we al- 
wsys ignore the greater part of the discussion, by 
neglecting those elements which are, or are sappoved 
to be, unimportant. In so simple an operation sə 
the weighing of a quantity of matter on a steelyard, 
we can discuss only the merest elements of the case. 
The student of physics would tell yon that the 
welghts are inversely as the lever arms; but this is 
far from being the whole story. During the welgh- 
ing, certain parts of the steel bar are heated; other 
parts are cooled; still other parts retain their tem- 
perature unchaoged; electrical currents are set up 
within its masa; [ts magnetism le changed; its tor- 
slon and elasticity become different,—in fact, to dis- 
cuss all the changes occurring within the bar durin 
so simple an operation would infinitely transveni 
the power of the moet gifted men. 

we could discuss bompletely the laws which 
govern phenomena, we should find them represented, 
many cases, not by the comparatively simple for- 
mulw which have been found enfficient for practical 
purposes, but by Infinite series, the first terme only 
of which our mathematicians have been able to 
deduce and our physicists to experimentally detect, 

What is here sald of physical problems is also true 
of problems of pure mathematics, It ia stated by 
mathematicians that those problema which have 
been solved are but an Infinitely small part of those 
which can be proposed; that they are all special cases 
(although sometimes called general); and that if s 
problem were selected at random, out of the whole 
number that might be p the probability 
would be infinitely slight that any human being 
could solve it.“ 

Even those problems that have been satiefactorily 
2 davar idas — * cannot wg 

us take a simple problem in geometry. Imagine 
two wooden rods or finite lines Intersecti — 
other, and let us revolve one of them until they be- 
come parallel. Consider these lines infinitely pro- 
longed, and let us see what becomes of these prolon- 
gations. As one line is revolved, the point of inter- 
section travels outwards. Finally the lines might 
deem to be parallel; but perhaps if we were to travel 
along the lines for a million of miles, we might come 
to the point of intersection. The mathematicians 
say that when the lines have become parallel, the 
—— Intersection will be removed to an Infinite 
{stance,—which la, they say, equlvalent to saying that 
the lines will not intersect. Where in space will 
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these lines company? Have they ends, which 
the point of intersection finally reaches, and which 
then separate from each other? No! The lines are 
supposed to be without end. However far the point 
of intersection may have travelled, we may straight- 
way regard this distance as represented by the first 
term of a divergent series of an infinite number of 
terms, each term of which le Infinitely greater than 
the one which preceded it. We can form an inde- 
pendent conception of two infinite and absolutely 
parallel lines, but we cannot imagine how the infinite 
prolongations of intersecting lines can ever separate; 
nevertheless, we can continue the rotation of our 
finite line until it through parallelism, and 
the point or at least a t of Intersection comes 
travelling towards us from the opposite direction. 

Prof. Jevons appears to think that our difficulty In 
such cases is due to an imperfect idea of Infinite 
space.” 

In the study of physics, our most certain experi- 
mental resulta fores us to ideas equally beyond our 
power of realization. It le shown beyond question 
that light moves over a distance of about seven times 
the circumference of our earth in x single second. 
We mast look for something marvellous in any 
theory which can account for so marvellous a fact. 
According to Newton’s theory, we should have partl- 
cles of light shooting off from a distant luminous 
body with this immense velocity, and, falling apon a 
mirror, thelr motion would not merely be checked, 
but the elasticity of these licht particles must be as- 
sumed to be so perfect that they rebound with an 
equal velocity. 

According to the undulatory theory, the light con- 
sists of vibrations of a medium which fills space. 
Since the velocity of transmission of these vibrations 
ia so great, it follows that the elasticity of this 
medium must be ten billion times as great as that of 
the hardest steel. Space is not now regarded as a 
void, bat as filled with a medium which, as Thomas 
Young remarked, is not only highly elastic, but 
absolutely solid.” And yet as we walk through 
space, the solid atoms which compose our bodies ex- 
perience not the slightest resistance. Such ideas, 
although they can be concelyed, cannot be realized, 
We have had no previous experience with materials 
possessing such properties, and such Ideas muat 
necessarily appear strange to us; but they are no 
more strange than the phenomena of light which we 
directly observe, and which force us to thla or to 
some other theory equally marvellous. Only those 
who have carefully examined the sabject can realize 
how weighty ía the evidence in favor of the undula- 
tory theory of light; but where such stupendous con- 
ceptions are Involved, a slavish acceptance of any 
theory, even by them, would be in the highest degree 
objectionable, Weare not the friends of theories, 
but of truth. 

Zo ln all departments of thought, we come sooner 
or later to depths which the human sounding-line 
cannot pierce; we reach ideas about which it becomes 
hazardous to talk, unless one courts the position of a 
babbler of nonsense; we learn that all our “Anal” 
formule contain unknown quantities. As we are not 
infallible, we must therefore be cautious and modest, 

It ls not surprising, then, that in the of our 
sciences many errors of reasoning and in the inter- 

retation of facts have been committed. You are all 
amiliar with the ideas of Newton in to the 
nature of light,—ideas which were not in themselves 
absurd, which were firmly belleved in by this man of 
such transcendent power, but which were clearly 
F by results of subsequent experiment. 

t was known long ago that rain-gauges placed 
above the surface of the ground caught less rain 
than those placed at the surface; and it is still taught 
in many of our text-books that this is due to a con- 
densatlon of moisture in the lower strata of the at- 
mosphere. This idea is not absurd, but lt has been 
shownt that this cause produces no appreciable effect, 
and that the observed effect is due to the action of 
the wind, "which sweeps some rain out of all gauges, 
and most out of those which are highest and there- 
fore most ex 2 

Lavoisier’s idea that all acide were compounds of 
oxygen received a complete refutation when the con- 
stitution of prussic and muriatic acids became known. 
In fact, the errors of scientific men are well-nigh in- 
numerable, not because they are men of science, but 
because they are men; and we are probably justified 
in saying, quite in general, that if the man who never 
committed a mental blunder be found, we shall also 
find a man who never conceived a vigorous thought. 
The fact that the results of eclentific men can usually 
be checked by observation and e ment, perhaps 
diminishes their liability to errand enables them to 
discover multitudes of errors that would otherwise 
escape their attention. This does not tend to make 
the results of their investigations less weighty than 
results which have been reached by other processes 
more purely mental. If men of science, with their 
severe methods of research, their habits of testing 
their conclusions by observation and experiment, are 
nevertheless led into wrong conclusions, what doss it 
prove? Simply that the human mind, even under 
the most favorable circumstances, is fallible! Is 
there a class of men lees liable to make mistakes? 
It is precisely this experience which causes many to 
place a small value upon the unsupported assertions 
and speculations of any man, however honest, ear- 
nest, or able he may be. 

On this point, one of the most admirable of experi- 
menters, Faraday, has beautifully said: “The world 
little knows how many of the thoughts and theories 
which have passed through the mind of the scientific 
investigator have been crushed in silence and secrecy 
by jue own severe criticism and adverse examination; 

tin the most successful instances, not a tenth of 
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the suggestions, the hopes, the wishes, the prelimi- 
nary conclusions, have been realized.” 

In the twenty-fourth series of his Frperimental 
Researches, Faraday describes many tedioue and In- 
tricate experiments in which he tried to connect 
gravitation and electricity. “He labored with char- 
acteristic ene for days on the clock tower of the 
Houses of Parliament and in the shot-tower of South- 
wark, raising and lowering heavy weights connected 
with wire colla. Many times bis great skill as an ex- 
perimenter prevented him from being decelved by 
resulte which others would have regarded as conelu- 
sive proofs of his idea; and when the whole was done, 
there remained absolutely no result.“ For en 
the resalts were wholly n ive, Faraday could 
never accept them as conclusive againat his idea, to 
which he deen led by his experiments on the 
relations between electricity and magnetism. His 
mental condition after this work was done is best 
described in his own words. ‘Occasionally, and 
frequently, the exercise of the judgment ought to 
end in absolute reservation. It may be very distaste- 
fal and great f e to suspend a conclusion; but 
as we are not infallible, so we ought to be cautions.” 

It le a matter of common observation, that men 
who, like Faraday, have done much to widen the 
boundaries of our knowledge are precisely the ones 
who are moat frequently in a state of doubt; while 
those who have received all their knowledge at 
second hand are generally more ready with a ponera 
decision and a reason for it, not necessarily use 
their Intellectual integrity is less, but because they 
cannot realize how vain a thing the human reason ls, 
To imagination and reason, cantrolled and checked 
by experiment and observation, are we to look as the 
source of the greatest advancement In scienca; but 
we are not to look for infallibillty, and in cases 
where the reason alone ls allowed to decide, where 
observation and experiment are impossible, the un- 
certainty must necessarily be greater. In many cases, 
the fact that the subject is so intrinsically difficult 
that no experimental check ls possible appears to 
inspire the prin, a with a confidence in his ĉon- 
clusions that could hardly be reinforced by absolute 
certainty. 

But we have not yet exhausted the list of errora 
to which scientific men are liable, in arriving at what 
we provisionally call correct conceptions of physical 
law, A few of them have carried their Investigatlons 
intoa domain in which certain hypothetical bein 
called ‘‘spirita’ are sald to be the main actors, It 
exceedingly probable that a few trained investigators 
have been decelved in regard to the evidence of their 
own senses. This ls not an anlooked-for result, as it 
can be readily reproduced in the performances of any 
expert juggler. 

I have confined myself to the errors which acien- 
tific men have committed, and to which they are 
liable in their search for truth, not because they alone 
are liable to err, but because a discussion of the mul- 
titade of errors into which Intellectual men of other 

rofessions have fallen would be sure to give offence. 

ut it is not the scientific mind which stande Im- 
peached,—it ia the human mind I 

To what end have we, then, come? It appears that 
all scientific results are attended with some uncer- 
tainty. Sometimes the uncertainty is very small, 
and we are able to obtain a numerical estimate of it. 
In other cases, it may be possible that a fundamental 
misconception of the truth may have been formed. 
As an instance Illustrating what I mean, we may cite 
the case of the measarerhent of the Atlanta base-line 
by the engineers of the United States Coast Survey. 
The whole length of the base-line was nearly s 
miles, and three determinations of Its length showed 
differences of about three-tenthe of an inch,—about a 
millionth of the entire length. It is safe to say that 
if these remeasurements had shown differences of 
ten feet, there would have been no quarrelling in re- 

rd to which measurement was right, but all would 

ave been rejected; and if the engineers were not dis- 
missed as incompetent, they would, with feelings of 
mortification, have begun thelr work over again, It 
is curious to observe that In many cases where lose 
skilfal men attack problems infinitely more complex, 
reaching conclusions differing as widely as the poles, 
we have, instead of conscientious reinvestigation or 
a modest reservation of judgment, dogmatic discus- 
sions, empty words, 

In the other case, where the error is likely to be a 
fandamental one, the probability of the trath or error 
of a conclusion cannot always be determined numeri- 
cally, and will vary greatly in different minds. For 
instance, A may think he saw a ball drop into a 
box, and may feel certain that itis yet there; B is 
certain that It was a juggler’s trick, and that the box 
le empty; C did not see the act and has no opinion In 
the matter. About the fact there is no uncertainty: 
the ball Is elther In the box or not. No discussion 
cap — the minen — vue arei ie 33 
le purely a mental r, egree depending upon 
the ability of the observers, their opportunities for in- 
veatigation, and thelr previous training. Their differ- 
ences on this subject will be wholly obliterated by an 
exposure of the Interior of the box, and without the 
necessity for any discussion Whatever. If the box 
cannot be opened, the matter will remain a legitimate 
subject for dispute. The fact that competent men 
think a eubject worthy of dispute seems to me s good 
indication that the matter ls, humanly speaking, un- 
certain. That unpleasant thing called intolerance, 
in those cases in which it is accompanied with sincer- 
ity, arises from an inability to see these points; and 
hence we have A making strenuous efforts to convert 
Band C to his own opinion, falling in which, he 
proceeds to burn them, to imprison them, to lampoon 
them in the n or to do some of the more 
qulet but scarcely less effective things, characteristic 
of our own times, that the aplrit of the age will per- 
mit. Perhaps no blame is to be attached to such 
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acts, If they are failings; they are simply to be 
counted in with the other fallings to which well- 
mi men are liable; and when the evil effects fall 
heavily upon us, it is perhaps wise to endure them 
with philosophic calmness, along with the other mia- 
fortunes which for some reason or other seem Inci- 
dent to human life. : 

In concluaion, allow me to say that it seems quite 
probable that human welfare does not require us to 
sit in judgment on the ideas of others. Thoughtful 
men are g more and more impressed with the 
vastness of the unknown and the comparative in- 
significance of human achievement; while the demon- 
strated fallibility of human reason leads them to tem- 
Perance and modesty of thonght and expression; to 
appréciation, as well as toleration, of opposition and 
doubt. Certain it le that If we preserve our intellect- 
ual Integrity, we shall be unable to settle many of 
the problems that interest us most. If we decide 
upon some of them, and other persone still reserve 
their judgment or decide differently, we need not lose 
our tempera: they have not only decided differently 
from us, but we have aleo decided differently from 
them. It la im nt to notice that nelther of these 
decisions has affected the truth in the least. If we 
{esl called upon to defend the truth, we are, after all, 
only defending what we believe to be truth, and pos- 
albly against men as honest and as able as ourselves. 
But why should we defend the truth? So long as 
the heart of humanity shall pulsate, will not truth be 
cherished there? Why would it not be far better for 
each one to put bimeelf In the attitude of a reverent 
searcher for trath? remembering always that the 
little decisions that we may reach are possibly wrong, 
that all of the honesty and ability in the world is not 
concentrated within ourselves and the comparatively 
few who think as we do, and that one can do nothin 
nobler than to make himself as intelligent an 
humane as possible, resolutely following out his high- 
est convictions, and living at peace with himself and 
with all men. 


NOT UP TO THEIR WORK. 


The common opinion is that it takes a man of 
strong sense to be genuinely liberal. In looking over 
a somewhat detailed report of the proceedings of the 
“National Liberal League“ at Cincinnati, we are led 
to the conclaosion either that the common opinion fa 
wrong on the point mentioned, or that some members 
of the “National Liberal a” are not liberal, but 
only narrow and peg E pitefulness is as much 
opposed to liberality as otry is. To be truly lib- 
oral ls to bring a trained and unimpaasioned jud 
ment to bear on all sides of a question; to welig 
evidence without prejudice; to acknowledge the good 
there is In anything, as well as to point out the bad: 
to rest opinions, not on hatred and prejudice, but on 
Tesson and principle, With a noble desire to secure 
the adoption of the principles of Justice by society, 
the truly liberal man does not im his ces of 
@uccess 8 and futile assaults on trifling errors, 
for the simple purpose of annoyance. It does not 
follow that use a body of men who oppose big- 
otry in one form and call themselves liberal,“ are 
not after all as illiberal and bigoted as those they 
condemn. Opposition to the existing order of things 
does not always indicate liberality. 

For Instance, the Ingersoll Convention does not, in 
its proceedings, vindicate its right to be called liberal. 
There are questions more or less discussed in this 
country which a liberal organization ought to take 
hold of in a broad spirit, with a determination to 
learn what is i what le best, for the benefit of 
society. But the Ingersoll Convention conalders first 
and mainly the necessity of a repeal of the law in re- 
lation to obscene literature, of which the facts are 
these: Mercenary newedealere sell to young men 
and children obscene publications, revolting in their 
nastiness and corrupting in the extreme. eè vileat 
Conversation of the vilest men and women is not as 
revolting and demoralizing as these publications; no 
creature is degraded enough to talk to his most de- 
graded associate in the language of these obscene 
publications. Anthony Comstock began syste- 
matic war on the publishers of such literature, under 
the law which prohibits the sending of obscene mat- 
ter through the mails. It Is a work for which he 
deserves the tude of every parent in the land; 
society ls indebted to him more than it knows. Yet 
it was the firat intention of the Ingersoll Convention 
to make the repeal of the law under which Comstock 
acts the leading plank in the platform. The re 
says: “Mr. Peckman, of New York, who had just 
arrived, read a letter from T. B. Bradbury, in which 
that gentleman sdvised against msking the repeal of 
the o e-literatare law the 2 plank in the 
platform, Mr. Peckman seconded this suggestion, 
and thought the first duty of the League was to de- 
mand a government founded on justice and liberty. 
He wanted this conyention to declare in favor of 
women's suffrage, against an incorporated aris 
of banks, and in favor of government control of the 
arg Now why do the Uberals“ oppose this 
law? Simply because Anthony Comstock lo a mem- 
ber of the Young Men's Christian Association. This 
is the only reason. The suggestion of Elizur Wright, 
that it can be made an Instrument of religious persa- 
cution, is unworthy of a “liberal”? man who pretends 
to be Intelligent, the courts in the United States are 
not given to religious uations. 

6 resolution which places the Bible in the same 
class with the obscene literature referred to is mere 
Spitefalness. Even in this remarkable age and even 
to Col. Ingersoll, it ia not necessary to defend the 
Bible from the charge of immorality, whatever may 
be said of its inepirational origin. All this is child’s 
Play; worse than child’s play,—the small vindictive- 
ness of grown men, Liberal men everywhere will 
be disappointed and disgusted with the spectacle pre- 


sented at Cincinnati, of an organization with a noble 
name pursuing with curses a man who is doing a 
good work, simply because he is a member of a Chris- 
tian association; defending indirectly the diseemina- 
tion of obscane literature, because the Bible is dis- 
tributed all over the land; advocating the govern- 
ment iseue of paper money and lending its ears to 
the cry of the Ignorant against zu aristocracy in 
banking which does not exist. Only incidentally 
and only in the proposed platform (none having been 
adopted at this writing) ls there mention of the great 
question which should occupy the convention,—that 
of the absolate secalarization of the government. 
Hore ia a great battlefield worthy of the great minds 
of the age. The absolute secularization of the gov- 
ernment, the taxation of church property, the aboll- 
tion of Bible-reading and religious instruction in the 
public schools, the reorganization of the school sys- 
tem,—these are the subjects that should engage the 
attention of liberal and strong minds. Let Anthony 
Comstock go on with hie work of prosecuting the 
publishers of obscene literature,—what do the great 
minds at Cincinnati care whether he is Christian, 
Pagan, Jew, or what not, so long as his work la in 
the interest of morality? Let people resd the Bible 
If they will,—as a code of morals, if nothing more, It 
ls better than any the Cincinnati liberale can draw 
up. Let people believe in it if they will, without 
apltefal criticisms which all know will not make 
them believe the lesa or make them better, 

Belleving as the liberal thinkers say they do, as 
some of them certainly do, there would have been 
power and dignity In a deciaration of the princlplea 
of a liberal league, These principles,—that it ia un- 
just tomake political privileges dependent upon the 
religious opinions of citizens; that it is unjust to com- 
pel a citizen to pay for the instruction of children in 
a religion in which he does not belleve; that It ls un- 
just to compel a tax-payer to contribute to the sup- 
port of a church lu the teachings of which he does 
not believe; that it ls contrary to the spirit of liberty 
to prejudice the minds of the young in the direc- 
tion of a particular religious faith,—these paga, 
properly amplified, cover the entire field. If the 
iberals should go Into a contest on these, not as ma- 
lignsnt partisans but as broad-minded men seeking 
for the true welfare of the race, there would be an 
education of the world in the operation. But to 
make a fight on little Comstock, to make a Wood- 
hull-Claflin mouth at the Bible, is beneath the dignity 
of a National Liberal League.” If the platform 
finally adopted is no — pen than the proposed plat- 
form, the convention will have done much to deserve 
the name of narrow-minded and intolerant ber- 
als.“ Milwaukee Sentinel, Sept, 15. 


— — 
FREE-LOVISM IN CONVENTION, 


The platform adopted at the Congress of the 
National Liberal e” might be properly charac- 
terized as a declaration of total irresponsibility. It 
Is not strange, therefore, that the status of woman 
should be fixed In consonance with the general pro- 
test against the existing restraints of society. Ac- 
cordingly, one of the demands made by the Ingersoll 
Convention was couched in the following language :— 

“4. The reform by which woman shall be practi- 
cally emancipated, and be given the control of herself 
and of her destiny.” 

Declarations against the nuptial state as regulated 
by law are naturally expressed In vague terms. But 
the meaning of the sentence quoted may be inter- 
preted in the light of the other proceedings. Had 
the ‘emancipation’? demanded for woman referred to 
her political status, there would have been no reason 
for not setting forth clearly that the Convention was 
in favor of conferring the right of suffrage upon 
women. Such a demand has not been unusual of 
late years, and there are set paraa which convey 
euch an intention distinctly. In avoiding this direct 
form of statement, it was evidently the purpose of 
the Convention to express some other and still less 

pular notion. What the intention was may be in- 
erred from the action taken In regard to the Ben- 
nett conviction. It ls not necessary to pass any judg- 
ment upon the justice or injustice of that conviction 
in order to arrive at the meaning of the above para- 
graph. It le sufficient to say that Bennett was con- 
victed under the law prohibiting the circulation of 
obecene literature through the malls, because he had 
sold a book entitled Cupid's Yokes, which, as ita title 
partly Indicates, is a protest against marriage as reg- 
ninad a law, and which tresta such marriage as 
“legal: prostitution.“ It is undoubtedly in the 
same spirit that a reform“ Is demanded whereby 
„woman shall be practically emancipated, and be 
given the control of herself and her destiny.” 

“Emancipation” is defined by Webster to be the 
act of setting free from slavery, subjection, depend- 
ence, or controlling influence.“ The word in thie in- 
stance must refer toa married woman, for a femme 
sole, whether a woman who has never been married 
or one who has been lefta widow, has no need for 
emancipation from the subjection of married life; 
she ls as much a free agent as an unmarried man 
under the ordinary restraints of decent society, 
The freethinkers, then, have demanded that mar- 
tied women be set free from the duties and respon- 
sibilities of domestic life. In a broad sense, this 
means that women may marry and unmarry accord- 
ing to the caprice of the moment; that they may fol- 
low what has been called their affinity,“ wherever 
that may lead them; that they may select the fath- 
era of their own children,” as the Woodhull or some 
other apostle of ſree love has put it. There does not 
seem to be any other interpretation that can be rea- 
sonably placed upon the proposed ‘‘emancipation’’ of 
women. The “reformers” do not stop to consider 
where such emancipation would lead; probably they 
do not know, and many of them do not care, That 
it would involve moral ruin and social chaos is cer- 


taln, whatever form the emancipation might take, 
That it is utterly incongruous with the advanced and 
advancing civilization of the age, ls the hope that it 
will never be practically“ carried out, as the free 
thinkers demand, beyond individual Instances in 
which women choose to defy public opinion, or oc- 
casional sectas that separate themselves from society 
and voluntarily become objects of scorn or pity. 

We do not believe that Col, Ingersoll and a few 
other respectable men who took part in the Con- 
gress of the National Liberal League“ have any sym- 

athy with this sort of emancipation for women. In- 
— Ingersoll declared in his Cincinnati speech that 
the family is the unit of good government,” and bis 
own domestic life is the best evidence of a voluntary 
submission to the restraints which government places 
upon marital relatione, But the trouble with all 
movements in the direction of personal irresponsi- 
bility le, that they cannot, In the nature of things, 
be controlled. Communism seized upon the Liberal 
League at Cincinnati,—communism in property, com- 
munism in politics, communism In religion, and com- 
munism in morale. Free-love“ is the logical out- 
come of every movement against the legalized re- 
straints Imposed upon the relations of the sexes, 
and all the other dreams of Utopian government are 
easy of realization as comp with this reform.“ 
When it comes to that, society will be no more,— 
Chicago Tribune, Sept. 10. 


A GOSPEL OF DIET. 


Robert G. Ingersoll ta fooling the finest oratory in 
the United States away in trying to put a gospel of 
dirt above decent religions. A fellow named Hey- 
wood published a book in Massachusetts, from which 
we quote these samples :— 

“The new commandment is that we love esch 
other fervently, not in pairs, but en masse, 

E ence teaches that sexual love la not re- 
to pairs, 
ie as beautiful and useful in love as in 


“We now forbid the sexes, unless married, to 
sleep together; but this restriction is a relic of 
Oriental customs, which will vanish as iotelligence 


increases. 

“It will ere long be seen that a lady and gentle- 
man can as innocently and properly occupy one 
room at night as they can now dine together. 

“No woman or man should have a second child 
by his or her marital partner, when there la another 
person willing to assume the relation, by whom he 
or she can have a better child. 

“Many of the noblest women now live as A 2 
‘old maids,’ and will go down to their graves child- 
— because the natural right of maternity la denied 

em, 

He was sent to jail for à short time, for sanding 
obscene matter throngh the mails, bat was soon 
. ont and set himself up for a martyr of 
iberalism, It was probably foollsh to prosecute 
Heywood for his Indecent book, but it waa a United 
States court that pronounced it anlawfal for Hey- 
wood’s book to be sent through the malls. A fellow 
named Bennett determined to defy the court and 
circulate Heywood’s book anyhow. 80 Judge 
Choate sent Bennett to prison. It ia to vindicate 
the right of this smut machine to run, that Ingersoll 
le Was his ume and brains, holding conventions 
about. He said last month in New York:— 

“For years he had longed to see the time whon 
State and Charch shall be really divorced; when 
acience and not superstition shall fill the routine of 
school hours; when no set of men can set up a lect- 
ure hall, and, labelling it a church, evade taxes; 
when majorities shall not dictate to minorities what 
they l do with one-seventh of their lives; and 
when laws should bear alike on Jew and Gentile, 
Christian and freethinker. He had felt so outraged 
by this persecution of Bennett that he had told John 
Sherman that he wonld never vote for the Republl- 
can party until Bennett was released. He rather 
meant to keep his word, but did not know H he 
could yet give up his preference for the Republican 
party. That party had been the champion of human 
rights, and he hoped it would te again. He had no 
faith in the Democratic They stole the livery 
of State rights and individual sovereignty to serve 
the devil of secession and slavery in, In a choice of 
evils, choose neither. Form a new party under 2 
new name, and appeal to all parties and all people to 
help us uphold its sound principles. Let us but 
simplify the issues, and the people will understand 
and support us. He did not think it wise to make 
a onal matter of it. Bennett and his pamphlet 
might not be understood, but every one knew what 
It meant to pay for prayers and Bible-reading in 
schools, and to pay a | per cont. more taxes in 
order that superstition might Ta untaxed.““ 

Now he is attending another convention at Cin- 
elnnati in a further attempt to organize publle send. 
ment lu support of the gospel of dirt. Interviewed 
by the Cincinnati Gazette, he sald some bad things 
and some good things. His wife was with him, and 
we give some of the interview:— 

Col. I.—Whether I act with the Republican party 
or not, will depend on how the Republican party 
believes and acts, If that party agrees with the 
statements recently made by one of its leaders, that 
the government 8 Its citizens at home, 
and nothing ls left for the colored people but to sub- 
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mit and saffer,—if that 18 Republicanism, I am not a 
Republican. 

Rep. Do you think it Is possible for the administra- 
ton to enforce the laws in regard to negro suffrage 
1 OL oe itis 1 ible for the 

.—I suppose it is impossible for present 
administration, under the present circumstances, to 
do anything in the South toward the protection of 
the black man. 

Lady.—I think a great deal has been accomplished 
in bettering their condition as a result of the war. 

Col. I.—Yes, thelr condition, bad ss It is, la almost 
infinitely better than when they were slaves; and I 
don’t know that the condition, so far ea their exer- 
cise of thelr rights as citizens, can be improved until 
there is absolute freedom of s there; and when 
that comes to pass there will be more justice, for 
those who are ln favor of freedom of speech are in 
favor aleo of justice. 

Rep.—Is it wise, then, ls it safe policy, for your 
Liberal League to organiza a party that will weaken 
the party that has accomplished this much for the 
millions of colored people, and turn them over to the 
Domea party, that would have kept them In 

avery 

Col. L—I think it would scarcely be worse than 
~~ praans administration, which says it can do 
nothing more for them. Surely the Democratic 
party could not do leas, 

Lady.—It might do less good, but it most likely 
would do more harm as soon as it gained the power. 

Col. I.—I have been a Republican ever since the 
commencement of the war, 1861. I have been 
with it because it has been lu favor of more liberty 
than any other party. It ought to take one more 
atep, and favor the absolute secolarization of the 
government. In many States of the Union I would 
not be allowed to testify. If a man should kill my 
wife and children before my eyes, I would not be 
allowed to go before a grand Jury, nor before a petit 
jury, and tell who did It. 

Mrs. Ingersoll.—They would certainly not enforce 
such a law. 

Col. I.—Yes, they do enforce it. And there are 
many States in which I would not be allowed to hold 
office, in which I would be held as a complete out- 
law, simply on account of my religious or ona 
beliet, soveral States it la a ten offence 
to deny the inspiration of the Scriptures; in Malne 
It le a penitentiary offence to deny the day of judg- 
ment. 

Rep.—Do you not think it more practicable to get 
the progresive Republican party to accomplish some 
wholesome reforms in these respects than by divid- 
ing Its forces with a new party? 

Col. I.—I expect to give the Republican party a 
chance to carry out these measures if it wants to. I 
want the infidel and the Christian to be put on an 
equality, so far as the government and the laws are 
concerned, I don’t want any class of poopie to be 
8 their God by law. If there ls an infidel 

, he can get along withont the asalstance of any 
legislation. 

ep.—Then if I understand you correctly, you 
have not deserted the Republican party, bat may 
again give it the help of your eloquent voice? 

Mra. J.— He is not fighting the Republican party, 
and never has fought it. 

Col, I.—No, if they will help me, or help the cause 
of human rights, I will help them with all my might. 
But as for political speaking, I do not banker after 
it From 1868 until 1876 1 wok no part in politics 
whatever, and did not intend again to make a puliti- 
cal speech, bat was drawn by circumstances into the 
last presidential campaign. 

Rep.—Allow me to call your attention to the fol- 
lowing from the platform of the Liberal League: 
“Universal education the basla of universal auffrage.“ 
Do you favor the restriction of the right of suffrage 
to those who are educated ? 

Col. I.—The basis of universal suffrage with me la 
humanity; but should there be an educational qual- 
ification, It should be put far enough In the future to 
allow of all becoming qualified, Bot Iam in favor 
of universal suffrage in the meantime, believing that 
even the ignorant will not vote against education. 
I think negro suffrage was absolutely necesa to 
enable them to protect themselves; their condition 
would have been far worse than it is If they had not 
been given the ballot. 

Rep.—What do you think of Blaine now as a can- 
didate for the next presidential contest? Will the 
8 the Malue election secure him the noml- 
nation 

Col. I.—I think that he ought to be nominated, 
and I belleve he can be elected. 

Bep.— Do you think he could do any more in the 
way of enfo; the laws and mainiainiog tha rights 
of white and colored Republicans in the Sonth than 
President Hayta has done? 

Col. I.—I think he would do as much ss any other 
man, I like Blaine personally very much, and I 
hops the Repablican party of the United Statea will 
adopt a platform upon which all liberala can stand. 
Mr. Bl and Ido not agree upon some religious 
questions; but I think he is a man broad enough in 
his views to see that all should have equal rights be- 
fore the law, whateyer their religions opinions, If 
he le not, I am not for him; I never will vote for 
another man in my life, for any office, however great 
or however small, who ie not in favor of giving to 
22 other human being every right that he claims 

lor A 

Rep.—If we should all take such an ancompromis- 
ing stand in to measares we think of vital 
importance, the number of voters would be reduced 
very considerably, and the loss would be those com- 

tent to exert the best influence by their votes. 

‘or Instance, I happen to know a man whose wife 
days he ought not to vote for any man who is not in 


favor of woman suffrage; and if all men who regard 
that measure as of vital importance should take your 
position, many inflmential voters would be lost. 

Mrs. I.—I would modify the rule, and say that no 
man should be voted for who refuses to favor woman 
suffrage or equal rights. 

Col. I.—I hold that it is better not to vote at all 
than to vote wrong. 

The conversation again took a religions turn by 
the lady interviewer remarking :— 

Col, Ingersoll, do you not think that your positive, 
combative style of expression drives many swa 
from accepting your views? I must confesa that 
am not particularly pious or Orthodox, but your 
strong and startling expressions and extravagant 
assertions startle even me, and I know they repel 
others from reading you. 

Col. I.—Why, m, Ido not think I ever made 
an extravagant assertion in my life In regard to 
popular theology. I always feel that I fall far short 
of the truth. 

.— That may be; but you put your statements 
in such form as to shock the feellngs of most readers, 
Nearly all pereons have some religious sentiment, 
and the blunt way in which you present your propo- 
sitions ls calculated to excite opposition, if not dis- 
gust, at the outset, For you say An hon- 
est God Is the noblest work of man.“ Now, while It 
may be true that, inverting the proposition, the 
noblest work of man ie to form in his own mind the 
idea of an honest, good, and just God, the way in 
which you put it shocks the mind at once, and we 
feel dis to, and many do, throw the book aside 
as irreverent and abusive. The effect of your style is 
to hart the feelings of the people. 

Col. I.—I certainly do not mean it in that way. 
The first they tell me ls that I am going to 
hell, and that I ought to go to hell. 

Lady.—Of course they think so, and feel it their 
duty to warn you of it, 

‘ol. I.—No, I do not think there is an educated 
2 in the world that belleves anybody is going to 
1,—sach hell as their Bible describes, 
ant ote you think most people are hypo- 


regard 
the wicked from stealing their property; they use 
Him mostly to guard their property. I feel aN 


are outgro 
liberal, — 
ever treated them with kindness, they always treat 
me unkindly, I have never sald a word ust any 
minlster by name, while thousands of them have 
stood up in thelr pulplts and told the most malicious 
Hes about me personally that could be Invented; and 
the same Ja true of the religious editors, 

The Colonel then spoke of the prosecution of cer- 
taln parties for the distribution of obscene literature, 
and of attempts made to Include infidel books under 
the same law that prohibits thelr circulation in the 
malls. Of this law he once sald it should be 
amended, and soon it was published far and 
wide that he was In favor of the sale and circulation 
of the vile trash that was n the youth of 
the land; while the fact was, he was In favor of the 
suppression of ail such poisonous literature, inclad- 
ing the Jewish Scripture, for there were chapters In 
the Old Testament that he would not read in the 
presence of any gentleman, to say nothing of ladies. 

In closing the conversation, Colonel Ingersoll 
called to mind the fact that when he was here last, 
some one Interviewed Bishop Purcell as to what he 


thought of Bob Ingersoll, and that the then sn 


to be honest and worthy prelate ounced him to 
be an enemy to the human race.“ Since that time 
the bishop has been found guilty, or haa acknowl- 

the fact that he has made way with $4,000,000 
of people's money, and that it can never be re- 
stored to them, I — sald the Colonel, to the 
people of Cincinnati, — Which is the t enemy 
to the human race, he or 1?—K (Iowa) Gate 
City, Sept. 16. 


A NARRATIVE of General Grant's grand tour’ 
la, we hear, belng prepared by a Scotchman, a native 
of Paisley. It is to be hoped that he will get the 
loan of a few jokes to enliven it.—EKzaminer. 

New Paris Omyntsuses.—Forty-five of the new 
monster omnibuses are now running regularly on 
the principal Paris boulevards. A reserve of nine 
others is kept ready in case of accidents, thus mak- 

a total of fifty-four vehicles. Each omnibas cost 
8, „ and is served by nineteen horses plus a 
fraction; that Is to say, eight hundred and sixty for 
the whole line. This line of omnibusse has coat, in 
round numbers, 5,000,000£r. 

ANY ONE would think the shelter of a hay-stack a 
good one when belated at night without money and 
not near a dwelling-house. So thought a man in 
Dorsetshire who had just come ont of gaol. The 
friends of such men are few, and their Impecunloeſty 
ie unquestionable. It is rather surprising, then, to 
learn that by sleeping ander a hay-stack for one short 
night the slamberer can secure an apartment well 
roofed In, where his food la handed to him in due 
season. His gratitude should exceed the power of 
words to expresa when a provision of that character 
for three months is not merely offered to him bat 
enforced on him. Such is justices’ law in the county 
of Dorsetshire, and It ls sufficiently ingenious for en- 
suring that our gaols shall not be empty.—Brighton 
Guardian. 


Victor ScHOELCHER, now a senator of France, 
and whose name used to be familiar to our old 
readers, lectured on a recent Sunday at the Théâtre 
des Folies Bergères for the benefit of a subscription 
to erect a monument to Toussaint L’Onverture, the 
great chief of the blacks, of whom Lamartine said, 

‘This man was a nation.“ After the lecture, which 
was frequently interrupted by loud applause, M. 
Legouvé, who presided, told the story of a young 
man who, going to the colonies for commercial pur- 
poses, became so impressed with the horrora of 
slavery that he devoted himself to collect Informa- 
tion about it for the mother country, studied its 
working in the West Indies and America, and 
much time in the hot-bed of the slave trade 
tropical Africa. Coming home as the Revolution 
of 1848 broke ont, thie young man was declared by 
Lamartine to have rende services to humanity 
which God alone could requite. He became Under- 
Secretary of State to , and Minister of Marine, 
and with his own hand drew the short, glorious Bill 
declaring slavery abolished in all the Erench pn 
Tust young man was before them. He was 

Victor Schoelcher.—National Reformer. 

Honors For SOLpIERS.—Some deserve honor; 
some lose honor; and some have honor thrust upon 
them. General Lord Chelmsford is tted to a 
higher rank In the Order of the Bath! The higher 
his place in that Order, the more is it probable that 
the Tatara historian will examine closely what were 
his dolngs In the Zulu War to be followed by auch a 
reward! On the news reaching England of the 
wretched disaster at Isandula, a telegram was sent 
to Lord Chelmsford that every confidence was placed 
in him; and whatever reputatlon historians may 
hereafter award him, at least an ephemeral wreath 
is now gilded for him, Captain Carey, on landin 
in England, is informed that he is at liberty, an 
his rank remains to him. He also ought to be pat 
on the roll of the Order of the Bath, but only some- 
where low on the roll; for the higher degrees would 


of the Court Martial could not be effective until 
sanctioned by the Home anthorities, and they find 
that the sentence is not warranted by the evidence. 
This decision was arrived at several weeks but 
the English people have been left in doubt whether 
Captain Carey was a soldier or a fainéant; and, as 
his reputation haa been in risk during the time, a 
claim should be put in for the Order of the Bath. 
A reputation more seriously in risk and fora longer 
time Is already rewarded by a very high position in 
the Order.—Brighton Guardi. 


ben. 


A STRIKE, 


Once upon an evening dreary, 
As I pondered, sad acd weary, 
O'er the basket with the mending frum the wash the day 
before; 
As I thought of countless stitches 
To be placed in little breeches, 
Bose my heart rebellious in me, as it oft had done before, 
At the fate that did condemn me, when my dally task was 
„ 
* To that basket evermore, 
John, with scarce a sign or motion, 
Bat and read the /néer-Ocean, 
With no thought of the commotion 
Which within me rankled sore. 
“He,” thought I, “when day is ended, 
Has no stockings to be mended, 
Has no bables to be tended. 
Ho can sit and read and snore; 
Se can sit and read and rest him: 
Must I work thus evermore ?"’ 
And my heart rebellious answered, 
Nevermore; no, nevermore.“ 


For, though I am but a woman, 
Every nerve within is human, 
Aching, throbbing, when o'erworked,— 
Mind and body sick and sore. 
“I will strike, When day is ended, 
Though the stockings are not mended, 
Though my course can't be defended, 
Safe behind the closet door 
Goes the basket with the mending, and I'l] haunted be no 
more. 
In the daylight shall be crowded all the work that I will do; 
When the evening lamps are Hghted, I will read the papers 
too.” 


Here Pogasus atumbled, bat the strike has been a suo- 
cess, Try it, sisters. 
—Mes, Katie, in Chicago Intisr- Ocean. 


CASH RECEIPTS, 


Postage sta are not included here, though ored- 
ited on palnertations, ie. No money is acknonwledyed here 
which ts not sent to and for the Index Association. 
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THE EX is published every Thursday by the INDEX 
ASSOCIATION, 2 No. 231 WASHINGTON STEERT, N. 


THE INDEX accepts every result of science and sound 
learning, without seeking to harmonize it with the Bible. 
no 8 but that of reason and right. It 

om, Progress, Equal Rights, and 


The transition from Christianity to Free Religion, through 
villzed world ts now passing, but which > ve 


EX aims 
to ble in at 
least its le 

discussions on 
other papers. 


B. No contributor to THE INDEX, editorial or other- 
- ble for anything published in its columns 
except for or her own individual statements, Editorial 
contributions will 2 may case be distinguished by the 


VOLUNTARY CONTRIRUTORS.—Only Short Arti- 
dos asioi. Unused Manusoripta not returned. 


Franorw ELLNGWOOD ABBOT, RES . 
ee 
no JA . 

re ——— CADY Stanton, J. L. DDAED, 


OLARE, a 

G. D. B. MILLS, W. D. La SUEUR, BENJ. F. UNDERWOOD 
ALBERT WARREN EELSEY, James E. OLIVER, Editorial 
Contriindors. 


Seven Ethical Laws of Rationalism. 


Rationalism is recognition of the natural SOVEREIGNTY 
or REZADON all matters of belief and practice, It is 
mally opposed to the Sovereignty of the Indioidual (Indi- 
Saat. moral irresponsibility, anarchy) and to the 
ray | ‘unism, moral tyranny, abso- 

Jntism of Church or State); but it reco 
time the £ af Individ 
Qoneerns and the 


cerns, reconciled and united in the Untvemsar BOVER- 
mIORTY OF Rmssorx. It ia the indissoluble synthesis of 


Uderty and law, the necesa condition of grose and 
order. 1 t the f ation of republican polt 
8 individual Government for Indiotduat rade, 


formulated as J 

Cuy Ends, State 

S Jor Ni Enda. It equally lies at the founda- 
tion of science, civilization, and Tree Religion 


seven fundamental ethical jaws—three of Individuality 
three of Bociety, and one of Ultimate Jurisdiction. $ 


I. Law of Individual Batienal Existence. 


Every mature rational being bas the right and duty to 
govern’ himself by his own reason in ali his individual con- 
cerns, This is the principle of personal self-government, 
“private judgment,” or individual reason. 


II. Law ef Endividea! Self-Defence. 


Every rational belng has the right to defend himself 
against ail encroachments upon his individual self-govern- 
ment. This is the right of resistance to aggression, 


III. I. aw of Individual Nem-Aggression, 


Every rational being has the duty to refrain from on- 
eroaching upon the individual self-government of others, 
aither by force or fraud. This ts principle limiting 
‘private judgment.“ 


Law ef Secial Bational Existence. 


Sooiety (or the community of all rational beings) has the 

zip and duty to govern ftself by its common reason in 

ita common concerns, This is the principle of republi- 
can self-government, or social reason. 


V. Law ef Secial Self-Defeuce. 


Bociety has the right to defend Itself inst all en- 
3 n labels self-government This is the 
right of revolution as against L and of self-proteo- 
tion as * criminals—the right of holding aggressors 
responsible to social reason, 


VI. Law ef Secial Nou-Aggresion. 


Bociety has the duty to maintain the three laws of indl- 
widuality in fall . — and to refrain from violating them. 
This is the principle imiting social reason. 


VII. Law of Ultimate Jurisdiction. 


1. The pete 2 of the Individual is the ünal 
al in all his in ual concerns. 
The “social reason" of society is the final appeal in 
all its general concerns, and also in cases of ultimate dis- 
ment between mete at 
The social reason” of ety in represented in each 
the Competent in that 


ict of all who 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF MR. HOLYOAKE. 


The welcome presence of Mr. George Jacob Hol- 
yoake In the United States will quicken the deslre of 
many to obtain his likeness. An excellent portrait 
of him, painted by hia brother and representing him 
in hie study, has been reproduced in permanent 
photography“ by the Autotype Company of London, 
and a few coples out of the limited number made 
have been sent to us for disposal. The size is five 
by ten inches, and the price $1.50, Ordinary cartes 
de visite, 25 centa. 


THE OCINOINNATI MEETING. 


The National Liberal League (which must by no 
means be confounded with the National Liberal 
League of America) held its third Annual Congress 
at Cincinnati, Sept. 13 and 14; and this Congress, ad- 
journing as a League at 11 o'clock in the forenoon 
on Sept. 14, Included all present and continued its 
sessions during the rest of the day, in the same hall, 
as a mass-meeting or convention of the ‘National 
Liberal Party.” It is Important to understand pre- 
cisely the relations of these two bodles, and, in order 
to make no mistake, we quote the statement of the 
President of the League, Hon. Elizar Wright, made 
immediately after concluding his opening address. 
Mr. Wright sald (the italics are oura) :— 

“The oficial call of the League provides for the 
organization of a convention outside of this League 
meeting, There was a meeting of Iberale in New 
York on the 8th ultimo, at which It was ed to 
call, by an advisory committee outside of the League, 
a convention of all liberals of all kinds, to meet here 
in conjunction with the League. I suppose the 
League is now in session asa special organization, 
and it will attend to its routine business as such; 
but, that done, we [i. e., the League] will resolve our- 
selves Into a Committee of the Whole of all organizas- 
tions, or no organization, to meet with us and vote 
upon the great questions before the League.” 

This statement, being the official preliminary dec- 
laration of the President, we presume to be correct 
and indisputable. If so, it follows 

1. That the National Liberal League officially called 
the convention of the “National Liberal Party.“ 

2. That it issued thla official call through an out- 
side committee“ outside“ merely of the Board of 
Directors, however, as the members of the committee 
were also well-known members or officers of the 
League (Messra, Ingersoll, Parton, Wakeman, Ney- 
mann, Pillsbury, Mendum, Seaver, Underwood). 

3. The National LIberal-League and the National 
Liberal Party met together as one body. 

4. The National Liberal League transacted some 
routine business by itself, and then the National 
Liberal League and the National Liberal Party 
united together to vote upon the great questions 
before the League.“ 

The distinction, therefore, between the Congress 
and the subsequent Convention is not of the slightest 
importance, What the Congress did was indorsed 
by the Convention, which formally adopted the plat- 
form of the League; what the Convention did was 
indorsed by the members of the Congress, who re- 
mained on the spot, voted, and acquiesced In the de- 
cisions of the Convention. There was no seceasion, 
and no protest. The only point of importance to the 
public is that the National Liberal League has prac- 
tically merged itself in a miscalled National Liberal 
Party, become responsible for s platform of princi- 
ples utterly foreign to its own, and been captured by 
Socialists. The party, as such, appeals for support 
to all the liberals of the country, claims to represent 
them, and assumes to speak and actin thelr name. 
This extraordinary assumption challenges close at- 
tention to the measures and men put forward at 
Cincinnati. Are they such as the liberals of Amer- 
ica are likely to approve? Loet us see. 

The following report of the committee on resolu- 
tlons was adopted first by the Congress, and after- 
wards by the Convention :— 

Your committee have the honor to submit the 
following report: 

First, as to the unfinished business of the League, 
your committee submite the following resolutions :— 

Resolved, That we are in favor of such postal laws 
as will allow the free transportation n the 
maila of the United States of all books, pamphilus, 
and papers, irrespective of the religions, irreligious, 
political, and scientific views they may contain, so 
that the literature of science may be placed upon an 
equality with that of superstition. 

Resolved, That wa are utterly opposed to the dis- 
semination through the mails, or by any other 
means, of obecene literature, whether Inspired“ or 
uninspired, and hold lu measureleas contempt its 
authors and dieseminators. 

Resolved, That we call upon the Christian world 
to expunge from the ed ‘‘eacred”’ Bible every 
passage that cannot be read without covering the 
cheek of modesty with the blush of shame; and 
until such passages are i we demand that 
the laws against the dissemination of obscene litera- 
ture be impartially enforced. 

Second, As to the propriety of taking political 
action, your committee further report that we deem 
it expedient for the liberale of this country to act 
as a political organization for the accomplishment of 
the following objects :— 

1. Total separation of Church and State, to be se- 
cured under present Jaws and proper legislation, and 
finally to be guaranteed by amendment of the United 
States Constitutlon; Including the equitable taxation 
of church property, secularization of the public 
schools, abrogation of Sabbatarian laws, abolition of 
chaplaincies, prohibition of public appropriations for 


religious purposes, and all other measures necessary 
to the same general end. 

2. National protection for national citizens, In 
their equal civil, industrial, political, and religious 
rights, irrespective of race or sex; to be secured 
under present laws and proper leglelatlon, and finally 
to be guaranteed by amendment of the United States 
— and afforded through the United States 
courts, 

3. Universal education the basis of universal 
suffrage in this secular Republic; to be secured 
under present laws and proper legislation, and finally 
to be guaranteed by amendment of the United States 
Constitution, requiring every State to maintain a 
thoroughly seculariged public-school system, and to 
permit no child within ita limits to grow up without 
a good elemen education. 

And that the following resolutions be adopted by 
the League :— 

Resolved, That we mutual! A ta each other that 
we will, in our several localities, use our influence 
and cast our votes for such candidates for offica who 
publicly declare their belief In the actual seculariza- 
tlon of the government; and we recommend that the 
State and auxiliary Leagues act together upon all 
political questions. 

Resolved, That we claim it the duty of every true 
liberal to extend to all others every right that he 
claims for himself; that he cannot politically dla- 
criminate against any person on account of 
belief, provided only that such person is in favor of 
perfect civil and intellectual liberty. 

Resolved, That the President of the League be 
authorized and requested to call a Liberal National 
Convention, to meet at such time and place as he 
may deem expedient, in the year 1880, to determine 
the propriety of nominating candidates for President 
and Vice-President of the United States, and to take 
2 other political action as may be deemed arpe- 

ent. 


The Congress also unanimously adopted the fol- 
lowing preamble and resolutions, moved by Charies 
Sotheran, who deecribed himself aa “President of a 
League in New York city, auxiliary to the National 
League and composed entirely of members belonging 


to the Sociallistic Labor Party” :— 
WHEREAS, In the Revolution of 1876, the patriots 
and philanthropists of Europe the univer: 


sal and therefore international character of polltical, 
industrial, and . open liberty ; and 

WHEREAS, At the present time, the noble endeav- 
ors of the Freethinkers and Proletarians of European 
countries are belng stamped ont, as the Americans 
were, at the time of the Declaration of Independ- 
sace, by prison, by torture, and by desth; therefore, 


Resolved, That the National Liberal League, ac- 
cepting the principle of solidarity, extends {ts frs- 
ternal sympathy to the unfortunate exiles from those 
countries about to accept American citizenship, and 
to the unfortunate children of liberty now a in 
imprisonment in Siberia and in the dungeons of the 
German Empire. 

The Congress also adopted the following resolution, 
moved by Col. Ingersoll, with only one brave volta 
against it—that of R. C. Spencer, of Milwankes, 
who alone, standing up prominently and attempting 
to speak in opposition, voted a vigorous ‘No!’ :"— 


Resolved, That we expreas the deepest sympathy 
with D. M. Bennett and his family, for the reason 
that he has been convicted by religions bigotry and 
Ignorant zeal, and has been imprisoned and is now 
languishing in the cell of a felon, when in truth and 
fact he has committed no offence whatever against 
any law of the land. 


The old list of officers was redlected—the Directors 
being Elizur Wright, A. L. Raweon, C. Palmer, H. L. 
Green, and Lucy N. Colman, as before. 

‘What shall be said of these resolutions of the Con- 
gresa? As to the “unfinished business,” did the ra- 
pealers have courage to carry out their cherished pur- 
pose of passing at this cession nnequivocal resola- 
tions demanding repeal of the postal law of 1873? No. 
They did not dare to do it. Thapublic opinion awak- 
ened by TRR INDEX agalnst that eupernal folly and 
shame proved too mighty to be withstood; it broke 
ont in the Congress itself in Mr. Underwood’s letter 
and Col, Ingersoll's and Mr. Wright’s opposition; it 
defeated the desperate exertions of T. B. Wakeman 
to carry his pet polnt of getting the Congress to Indorss 
his broken-down Constitutional argument. Nothing 
bat Col. Ingersoll’s almost unbounded popularity 
with the delegates enabled him to baulk their al- 
most aniversal desire, He ls enough of a politician 
to comprehend perfectly the swift, total, and terrible 
rain impending over any party that is mad enough to 
champion repeal in plain English; he went to Cincin- 
nati to avert that perdition from liberalism; and he 
succeeded so far as to stave off for another year an 
open, honest avowal of the League’s real opinion. 
That is all be accomplished. The three resolution 
on thia subject are very adroitly ambiguous; they 
can be read easily in two ways; and, read in elther 
way, they will decelve the simple-minded man who 
thinks they come out squarely alther for repeal or for 
reform. 

Take the first one, which demands free passage 
through the mails for “‘all booka, pamphlets, and pe- 
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pera, irrespective of thelr opinions.” That takes 
for granted the propriety of excluding vile books that 
have no opinions; It means reform!” exclaims the 
deceived reformer. Not atall! The resolution de- 
mands passage for all publications without excep- 
tion; it means repeal!’ exclaims the equally de- 
ceived repealer. The truth is, it means neither. 
‘Yon pay your money, and you take your choice.” 

So of the second resolution; It dodges the point, 
which ia the postal law. A man may be professedly 
opposed to u crime, and yet be also stubbornly op- 
posed to the law that punishes it. The reformer and 
the repealer can each fit his own opinion to these 
Indla- rubber words. 

The third resolution is only a defiant blow at the 
Bible. Closely scrutinized, It demands nothing but 
impartiality. Interpreted by the known opinions of 
the Congress, it does not mean an honest demand for 
the enforcement of the laws; it demands enforce- 
ment only on the well-understood principle that the 
best way to repeal a bad law is to enforce It.“ By a 
little twisting, repealer and reformer can equally 
wrest the resolution to his own opinion. 

When three resolutions thus agree in belng nni- 
formly ambiguous on the maln point at issue, the 
doctrine of chances forbids us to believe the ambig- 
ulty accidental. They area transparent sham, The 
National Liberal League has fallen low indeed, when 
it must needs stoop to clumsy trickery like thia, which 
will decelve none but simpletons. We should have 
had more respect for It, if it had come out boldly for 
repeal, and despised the tactics of the double-faced 
professional politician. That policy would at least 
have had the merit of moral courage. The facts that 
cannot be rubbed out are these: 

1, That at Syracuse, the preceding year, the 
League was divided into two parties on the sole issue 
of the repeal or reform of the postal law of 1873. 

2. That esch party nominated its own ticket, 

3. That the repsal party elected its own ticket, 
replacing four reformera and one repealer by five 
repealers in the Board of Directors. 

4. That these same five repealers were reélected 
at Cincinnati for another year. 

6. That the question of reform versus repeal was 
not openly tonched In the Cincinnati resolutions, but 
carefully evaded, 

6, That the attitude of the League remaina wholly 
unchanged on that question, 

7. That the resolution of sympathy for D. M. 
Bennett proves that the sentiments of the League on 
that question remain exactly what they were at 
Syracuse, 

Those are the incontrovertible facts of the Con- 
gress. What the subsequent Convention added ls 
contained in the following resolutlons:— 

The delegates to the Convention of ths National 
Liberal Party, held at Cincinnati on the 14th day of 
September, 1879, recommend and adopt the following 
1 declaration and platform to the consider- 
ation of thelr constituents and the liberals of the 
United States, for the purpose of producing a general 
codperation and the organization of the party, prepar- 
atory to their General Convention, and the nomina- 
tion of candidates in 1880. In the meantime, It is 
left to the Executive Committees appointed in each 
of the States to take such action in regard to the fall 


elections of thia year as in thelr judgment may be for 
the best Interests of the Liberal Party. 


Preliminary Declaration and Platform of the 
National Liberal Party. 

WsEBEEAS, The National Liberal League has ad- 
vised the liberals of our country to unite in action 
as a political party; now, as the preliminary declara- 
tion and platform, be it 

Resolved, That the general purpose and motive of 
the National Liberal Party is to realize more fully 
than ever yet has been done the main object of a gov- 
ernment by the people, as expressed In the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Preamble to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, to wit: That it shall 
be made true, as far as possible in our country, that 
all na shall hereafter be born free and equal, 
and be endowed with certain rights, among which shall 
be life, liberty, and the right to the pursuit of bappl- 
ness, 

That to secure these purposes it has become neces- 
sary, in our Patan that a new party should ad- 
minister and reform the whole of our national and 
State governments, so as to effectually establish 
justice and secure the blessinga of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity.” 

That, as the best governmental policy to effect 
these ends, we adopt and rely upon the noble maxims 
of Jefferson's Inaugural, which he said were “the 
bright constellation that had led our fathers throngh 
an age of revolution and reformation,” and which, 
we ballera jaddi be our guiding stars in the similar 
work to ich the National Liberal Party ia now 
called, to wit :— 

Equal and exact justice to all men, of whatever 
state or persuasion, religious or political. 

Peace, commerce, and honest friendship with all 
nations, entertaining alliances with none. 

The support of the State governments in all their 


rights as the most competent administrators of our 
domestic concerns, and the surest bulwarks against 
anti-Repnoblican tendencies, 

The 1 of the general government, in 
ita whole constitutional vigor, as the sheet anchor of 
our peace at home and safety abroad. 

Freedom of religion; freedom of the press; free- 
dom of persons under the protection of habeas 
corpia, and trial by juries impartially selected. 

at, in order to affect the needed reformation in 
our national and State governments, we recognize 
and incorporate, as part of the practical measures of 
the National Liberal Party, the substance of the 
prominent reforms now demanded by our people, 
and we desire them to be justly, prudently, ang 
peaceably achieved, to wit:— 

1. The reform in the interests and welfate of 
labor whereby the products of labor shall be justly 
distributed among the producers of the country, and 
the host of non-prodncers and parasites shall be 
reduced to a minimum; that the hours of labor 
should be lessened; that women should have equal 
compensation with men for labor; that the employ- 
ment of children under fourtean years of age in 
factories and similar works shonld be prohibited. 

That all laws for the fining and imprisonment of 
those unemployed workin whom necessity com- 
pels to wander as so-called “tramps” in search of 
work, are, in our judgment, unconstitutional and 
inhuman; that poverty is thereby made a crime; 
and, as those lawa are executed in the Interest of a 
class, we demand their repeal. 

And, finally, on these subjects we extend our cor- 
dial sympathy to and desire the coöperation of all 
organizations whose objects are to increase and im- 
prove the opportanities of the laboring people now 
struggling in unequal competition with the great 
8 and wealthy corporations of the country. 

2. The reform ln the currency of the country, by 
which it shall pases out of tha hands of usurers, 
B ators, and a banking aristocracy into the handa 
of a government responsible to the people, 

3. The reform in the use and occupation of land 
by which the title thereto shall de upon Its use, 
and its ownership may be limited fn amount for the 
public benefit. 

4. The reform by which woman shal! be ö 
and * emancipated, and be given the control 
of herself and of her destiny. 

5. Universal, compulsory secular education, fitting 
all children, as they become citizens, for thelr prac- 
tical, 2 and social duties in life. 

6. That neither the general government nor the 
States should create any corporation except for the 
par good; and when any corporations become in- 

mical to the interests of the whole people, the gov- 
ernment holds in regard to them the right and power 
of eminent domain, and that power should be exer- 
clsed so that the grants to such corporations may be 
limited or wholly withdrawn. And generally the In- 
comes of corporations derived from the people, over 
and above a reasonable com ation to the Incorpo- 
rators or investors, should go to the ment 
N — tiia corporate privileges, for the benefit of 

Ə people. 

7. That the present methods of legislation by 
which the passage of important measures is accom- 
pllehed. by direct or indirect bribery, log-rolling, and 
pressure at the close of the sessions, without any 
possible knowl by the people of what is done, 
should be radically reformed; that to that end the 
people should as far as possible have the referendum, 
or power of Ei upon all public and important 
lawa, not only in their passage by thelr representa- 
tives, but also through their own votes, as is now 
done in adopting our constitutions; and that this 
method should made practical in our national, 
State, and municipal legislation. 

8. That pablic officers should as a general practice 
be elected directly by the people, and be made 
directly and effectively responsible to them; that 
electoral colleges should be abolished, and the ap- 
pointing power of officers elected be greatly limited. 

9. That good morals and habits can be better toe- 
tered by education, persuasion, industry, and healthy 
amusements than by force and governmental inter- 
ference. In this view we favor the repeal of all 
Sabbath, sumptuary, and temperance laws, and de- 
mand that every phase of government and State edu- 
cation should be secular in spirit and practice, and 
emancipated from all ecclesiastical or clerical control 
and nence. That to this end thie Convention 
snore substance the platform and principles of the 
National Liberal League, 


Omitting all consideration of the other resolutions, 
we simply point ont here that the resolution num- 
bered 4“ in the above series contains a covert 
but very intelligible demand for the abolition of 
marriage, or the practical enforcement of the “free 
love“ principle. The National Liberal League, not- 
withstanding the shallow pretence of a separate Con- 
vention, is morally responsible for declarations with 
which, by its folly, It has saddled the cause of liber- 
alism in this country. 

The executive officers or Board of Directors of the 
“National Liberal Party” are— President, B. A. 
Morton; Secretary, A. L. Rawson; Treasurer, T. 
Sharp; Chairman of the Executive Committee, T. B. 
Wakeman; Chairman of the Finance Committee, 
O. M. Hechtman. 

We wish it were posalble to close this article here 
without a grave dereliction of public duty. What 
remains to be sald, however, painfal as it is, is im- 
peratively demanded by the moat aacred Interests of 
the cause to which THE INDEX is devoted. 


The Olneinnatl meeting bas inflicted a terrible 
wound upon the liberal cause by ita pnbiic champlon- 
ship of D. M. Bennett. We would gladly continue 
to Ignore this wretched man and his doings, If he 
had not been adopted by several liberal conventions, 
grossly deceived as to the facts, as a martyr, hero, 
and saint. Such a course is absolutely suicidal. If 
liberals unanimously put themselves on record as 
making no distinction between good and bad moral 
character, they will simply sink thelr cause to perdi- - 
ton. The most desperate efforts have been persist- 
ently and systematically made in New York and else- 
where to conceal the real facts about Bennett from 
the public, and to create a powerful public opinion to 
sustain him. Thousands of excellent liberals, many 
of whom were present at Cincinnati, have had their 
generous sympathies shamefolly abused by the cun- 
ning faleehoods industrionusly circulated by the free 
love“ ring which has its headquarters at New York. 
Cost what it may, It ls our duty to make an effort to 
undecelve them in season, before the impending 
thunderbolt of public indignation overwhelma us all 
lu a common ruin. 

The National Liberal League has gone on record 
as “‘oxpressing the deepest sympathy with D. M. Ben- 
nett and his family,” as a victim of "religious bigotry 
and ignorant zeal.” What are the facts? 

The evidence on which Bennett was convicted in- 
cluded not only Cupid’s Yokes, but also copies of the 
Truth Seeker for Sept. 7, Sept. 14, and Dec. 21, 1878, 
and Feb. 22, 1879 the latter containing an article 
entitled “Jesus a Eunuch,“ and vile beyond descrip- 
tlon, That Cupid's Yokes ought not to be included 
In the class of publications prohibited by the postal 
law, we have steadily maintained from the beginning, 
and still maintain; It is entitled to the contemptu- 
ous toleration” which Mr. Holyoake would extend to 
“polecat opinions,” But the Truth Seeker itself has 
been a persistent offender agalnst the recognized laws 
of decency, and published article after article of the 
very vilest character. When the United States Court 
declared that Bennett had been guilty of sending 
really obscene matter through the mails, basing this 
decision on the evidence submitted by the prosecu- 
tion, it is utterly absurd to charge the Court with 
persecuting him out of “religious bigotry.” In his 
charge to the jary, Judge Benedict expressly warned 
the jury against condemning him on religions 
grounds. He aaid: “Freelovers and Freethinkers 
have a right to their views, and they may express 
them, and they may publish them; but they cannot 
publish them in connection with obscene matter and 
then send that matter through the mails, If, in the 
discussion of any doctrine, any man uses obscene 
matter, he cannot send it through the mails of the 
United States without violating the law.” 

But the absurdity of holding up Bennett as a mar- 
tyr to “religious bigotry” is made still more glaring, 
when such a case as this Is reported In the Albany 
Argua of August 4:— 

William F. Babcock, a young man whose home is 
at Hoosac, in Rensselaer County, was arrested at 
Holland Patent on Friday, charged with publish 
and uttering obscene literature, Deputy Uni 
States Marshal A. H. Comstock made the arrest. He 
states that the case has been of a pecullar nature, aud 
has thwarted detectives during the past four years. 
The accused used euch methods that apprehension 
was extremely difficult, Finally, Babcock was caught 
at Holland Patent by means of a decoy answer to one 
of his advertisements. These have n circulated 
In every State, and In almost all large cities. The 
service for suppressing the transmission of such mat- 
ter through the malle has been on the track of Mr. 
Babcock since 1874, when he first commenced print- 
ing this class of articles. Marshal Comstock alleges 
that he has expended five thousand dollars in travel- 
ling expenses while tracing out this case, Babcock 
has done all his advertising and illegitimate business 
under the alias of B. M. Williams. As he received 
the confidences of the village people in Hoosac, be had 
access to the post-office, and recelyed his mall with- 
out detection at that polot. By that means he mis- 
led the officers of the government. The nature of 
this case will cause no little surprise in the upper part 
of Rensselaer County, Babcock was widely known 
thereabonts as a contributor to the Troy dailies and 
local journals. He also published a monthly ama- 
teur magazine called the Centennial, besides ow: 
quite sa large atock of printing material and a 
press. He is twenty-three years old, and among the 
uelghbors was respected. When apprehended he 
was acting as Superintendent of the Baptist Sabbath- 
school in North Hoosac. On Saturday he returned 
home, accompanied by the officer, after which means 
were taken to secure hia appearance when wanted at 
court. He visited the Troy Whig office on Friday, 
and left for the West on what he claimed to bea 
pleasure trip, but which has resulted rather disas- 
trously for hie future prospects, Further Inquiry 
into the case will be heard before United States Com- 
missioner Sylvester, at Troy, 

Here is the “Superintendent of a Baptist Sabbath- 
school” apprehended for this same offence. Was 
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Anthony Comstock persecuting Baptist Christian- 
ity? Would not every liberal laugh at such a 
charge? If the Baptist churches of the land should 
pase resolutions declaring Babcock the victim of 
“religious bigotry,” would not every liberal consider 
them in a conspiracy to shield a fellow-bellever from 
panishment ander false pretences? Of course, How 
does the case differ, when the tables are turned, and 
liberal conventions adopt a bigoted and crazy policy 
which the Baptiste have had too much eense to adopt? 
But the worst Is not yet told. The Boston Herald, 
an influential and responsible secular journal in this 
city, with a circulation of over a hundred thousand 
copies, published this statement In its issne of Sept. 2: 
It ls sald the President has reasons unknown to 
the public for not exercising the same executive 
clem in the case of Cupid's Yokes Bennett as he 
did In the case of Cupid's Yokes Heywood, In fact, 
It that Bennett Is an old scamp, He is a mar- 
ried man, and a pretended foe of freelove, but a lot 
of his letters have recently come to light—letters ad- 
to a young woman in New York, a former 
employé of his in the office of the Truth Seeker— 
which not only reveal marital infidelity on his part, 
bat a moral nastiness which cannot be glossed over 
by pretensions of a philanthropic purpose. 


Three separate and credible witnesses have In- 
formed us personally that they have seen these let- 
ters, recognized the handwriting, and found the case 
even worse than Is above stated | 

It la the very dellrlum of fanaticism to dare to hold 
up a defiant law-breaker, with such a record as that, 
to the public as the victim of “religions bigotry.” 
That charge will simply crush those who make it, 
No excuse for the grave offence of attempting to 
whitewash a character so infamous, and of seeking 
to enlist public sympathy in his behalf as a martyr 
and injured saint, will be accepted by the outraged 
public except the plea of penitent ignorance, 

But this case, shocking as It ls, is not the only one 
from the stains of which it mightily concerns Ameri- 
can liberals to cleanse their tarnished seutcheon. 
Both the National Liberal League and the National 
Liberal Party’’ have elected as their Secretary the 
dame man, A. L. Rawson, of New York city. On 
our return from abroad, we found awaiting us the 
following transcript from the official Book of Judg- 
ments of Onondaga County, New York, No. 8:— 


Many D. Rawson June 1, 1864, 
ag. SEDOWICK, ANDREWS & 
ALBERT L. Rawson, ) KENNEDY (Attys). 


This cause having been brought on to a hearing, 
upon the complaint filed herein taken as confessed, 
and the report of Levi W. Hall, the referee herein at 
a special term of this court held at the Court House 
In Syracuse, the Slat day of May, 1864, whereupon 
said Court made and filed its decision whereby judg- 
ment was ordered for the N declaring the mar- 
riage between her and the said defendant vold, on 
the ground that the said defendant at the time of 
said marri between her and the said plaintiff 
[defendant] a wifo then living, and also on the 

fond that said between the plaintiff, 
D. Rawson, and the defendant, Albert L. Raw- 

son, was eee to be solemnized by the fraud of 
the said defendant, and also that the said marriage be- 
tween the plaintiff and defendant was entered into by 
the said plaintiff in good faith, and in the belief on her 
part that the first wife of the sald defendant was dead: 

Now, on motion of Sedgwick, Andrews, and Ken- 
nedy, Attys. for said plaintiff, it is adjudged and de- 
creed, and the Court, by virtue of the power and 
authority therein vested, and pursuant to the statuta 
in such case made and provided, doth adjudge that 
the marriage between the said plaintif, Mary D. 
Rawson, and the said defendant, Albert L. Rawson, 
Is null and void, and that the same be dissolyed on 
the ground that at the time of said marriage the said 
defendant had a wife by a former marriage then liv- 
ing, and from whom he had not been in any manner 
divorced, and also on the ground that said marriage 
between said plaintiff and defendant was induced by 
the fraud of the said defendant, etc. [In the closing 
portion of the decree, the two children born from this 
marriage of A, L. Rawson and Mary D. Rawson are 
adjudged to the custody of the plaintiff. | 

This officially recorded bigamist and betrayer of an 
innocent, unsuspecting woman, notwithstanding that 
his record was matter of town talk at the time, was 
elected Secretary of the National Liberal League at 
Syracuse, reélected as such at Cincinnati, and aleo 
elected as Secretary of the “National Liberal Party” 
Immediately after, It profoundly concerns the lib- 
erals of this country to clear thelr cause from the 
disgrace entailed on It by auch men as these. The 
possibility of whitewashing them any longer has 
vanished; they must eicher be indorsed with all their 
deeds, or repudiated with indignation and at once. 
If we liberals care nothing for pure moral character 
in our public representatives, are willing to wink at 
any and all crimes in those who choose to profess 
liberal principles, and do not ecruple to elect to office 
and poblicly profesas sympathy for men like D. M. 
Bennett and A. L. Rawson, It le high time for the 
general public to know that fact. As Individuals 


alone, THE INDEX would have no word to say of 
them; bat, held up ss leaders and martyrs of the 
liberal cause, THE INDEX darea to do its duty and 
expose the iniquity which others would faln conceal 


and gild. That {ts motives will be belied and vio- 
lently attacked, is a mere matter of course. Let It be 
known of all men whether liberals are resolved to 
whitewash malefactors in thelr own ranks, or are 
honest enough to put the Interests of soclaty above 
the interests of thelr own party, In honoring such 
men as Bennett and Rawson, the National Liberal 
League has plunged the liberal cause Into an abyss 
of shame. Will the good men in its own ranks, 
hitherto cheated and abused, help to drag it out? 


A QUESTION FOR MB, BRADLAUGH. 
CHARLES BRADLAUGH, ESQ., President of the Na- 

tional Secular Society, London: 

Dear Sir,—In the editorial department of the 
National Reformer, of which you are the editor, in 
the issue of July 13, 1879, I find on my return from 
abroad the following announcement :— 

We are very glad to be able to state that n 
tlatlone are in progresa for the affiliation of the Na- 
tional Liberal a of America with the National 
Secular Society. The National Liberal League has 
now ninety-four branches scattered all over the 
United States. The Secre of the League le Dr. 
A. L. Raweon, of 34 Bond Street, New York City, 
and that k pke has expressed hie willingness to 
become the correspondent of the National Secular 
Society in New York City.“ 

Presuming that you have hitherto been ignorant 
of the antecedents of your new official correspondent 
in New York, I invite your special attention to the 
foregoing article. You have friends in America who 
will watch your action in this case with anxious 
Interest. Your obedient servant, 

Francis E, ABBOT, 


Boston, Sept. 28, 1879. 


Tae PHILADELPHIA Christian Statesman, the 
organ of the God in the Constitution“ movement, 
onca feared the National Liberal League: it now 
simply despises it. These are its comments: The 
National Convention of Liberal Leagues was held In 
Cincinnati on Saturday and Sabbath last. This was 
the Convention of that wing which a year ago at 
Syracuse perslsted ln demanding the absolute repeal 
of all lawa against the circulation of impure litera- 
ture through the mails, while Mr. Abbot and those 
who favored some restriction apon obscenity with- 
drew. The party of license seems to have retained 
In Its allegiance by far the largest number of auxil- 
lary leagues throughout the country, The chief man 
in this Convention was Col. R. G. Ingersoll, Trae 
to their antecedents, they denounced unsparlugly the 
United States laws against Impure literature, declar- 
ing that so long as the Bible ls left free, no restric- 
tlon can consistently be placed on anything else. 
On the second day, the Sabbath, the German Turners 
were in attendance, and, with other Communists, 
appeared to control the proceedings. Ultra-socialla- 
tic views were expressed in the resolutions, though 
it was underetood that they expreased the opinion of 
the Convention only, not of the League as an organ- 
ization. Various speakers assailed the Institutions 
of property and marriage, and one raved against 
‘those vile dens called Aomes by the American peo- 
ple.“ The virtues of D. M. Bennett, now lying in 
jail for circulating an obscene and demoralizing 
book, were lauded In extravagant terms, and he was 
declared a better and purer man than Jesus Christ 
himself, Mach that was said was too blasphemous 
to be recorded, and part of the proceedings were 
marked by great disorder and confusion, It was an 
every way disgraceful meeting, the legitimate out- 
come of a wicked and dishonorable movement, and 
will do much to array against the liberal platform 
the best sentiments and convictions of the American 
people.“ And again: “It will be seen from the 
report in our first. pages that the Liberal League 
Convention at Cincinnati was an assembly of reck- 
less, violent, and malignant spirits, with the most 
diverse views on social questions, and with no bond 
of nnion except their common hatred of Christianity. 
The danger to American institutions from this par- 
ticular organization has well-nigh passed by, for it 
has ceased to deserve the consideration which Is al- 
ways accorded to calm and thonghtful movements, 
however mistaken. The American people will turn 
with profound disgust from the record which these 
fanatica have made for themselves in the lata Con- 
vention. Disgust, however, should not blind our 
eyes to the fact that, however incapable of organiza- 
tion or of calm and wise action, they and their opto- 
iona are still a significant sign of the times and a 
dangerous element of socisty,’’ 


BRIEF COMMENTS OF THE SECULAR 
PRESS. 

Ir socteTy were based upon the principles taught 
In Bennett's book which the liberals are so anxious 
to have placed on a par with the Bible, there would 
be a good-sized hell in every household, and a v 
big hell in every community. This le a polit Co! 
Ingersoll has probably overlooked In his fury about 
an Orthodox bell. Cincinnati Gazette. 


THE LIBERAL LEAGUE, as we predicted on Satur- 
day, has shown Itself largely a Bennett Aid League. 
It plants itself on the platform of unrestricted dissem- 
ination of obscene publications. Col. Ingersoll, who 
is so virtuously and violently indignant against all 
who charge him with favoring the obacene, proposed 
a resolution yesterday fully indorsing Bennett, which 
was, of course, at once adopted. The doughty Col- 
onel attempta to prove bis consistency by affirmi 
that Bennett was illegally convicted. The Uni 
Ninaa Court thought differently, ete. —Oincinnati Ga 
zelle. 


A NEW PARTY, to be called the National Liberal, 
was born recently at Cincinnati, Col. Ingersoll and 
other radicals being the responsible authors of iu 
existence. The party was organized principally be- 
cause of the refusal of President Hayes to pardon 
D. M, Bennett, now imprisoned in the New York 
penitentiary for circulating obscene“ literature 
through the mails. Mr. Ingersoll was very much in- 
censed because of this refusal to pardon Bennett, 
and, it ia said, he swore vengeance on the adminis- 
tration for the refusal to heed the petition of the rad- 
ical multitude.— Vineland Independent. 


B. F. UNDERWOOD, who lectures and debates In 
behalf of atheism, is yet in sympathy with F. E. 
Abbot in believing that the championing of works in 
defence of the promiscnons Intercourse of the sexes ls 
not a . ol the sceptic’s creed. He thinks 
the line must be drawn somewhere, and so Is content 
with having man dle like a brute, without previously 
living like one. He was one of the callers of the 
convention of the Liberal which met here on 
Saturday, but he did not attend. The tone of his 
letter, protesting against the indorsement of Bennett 
and his Infamous publications, seems to show that ha 
will wash his hands of the unclean crowd.—Cincin- 
nati Gazette, 


THE FIRST EXPRRIENCE of the no-religtonists In 
the attempt to wrestle with national politica has been 
such as to excite derision and contempt among those 
who bad not alreudy passed unfavorable judgment 
upon the undertaking. The so-called Natlonal Lib- 
eral League, in convention at Cincinnati, allowed 
Itself to be completely captured by the Socialists, 
who Improved the occasion by Injecting into the 
platform adopted an enormous dose of own par- 
ticular doctrines. The only saving clause in the con- 
fession of surrender is that which holds the resolu- 
tions In partial abeyance by making them subject to 
the approval of the National Convention to be held 
next year forthe nomination of candidates for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President of the United States. Until 
then, however, the Socialists hold the fort.—Chicago 

une. 


Bos INGEBSOLL’S society for the promotion of 
license, nihilism, and the circulation of dublows lit 
ersture met at Cincinnati yesterday and transacted 
some business. One of the delegates opened the 
ball with a denunciation of the Young Men's Chri 
tian Assoclation, which, were it worth while, the 
Times in ita capacity as adviser, friend, and guide of 
that pions band would deem it Its duty to rebuke, 
Moat of the speakers had but one grievance, and that, 
singularly enough, was the imprisonment of the man 
Bennett for using the mails for unlawful purposes. 
As during the rebellion State sovereignty and a hun- 
dred other issues were brought forward at the South 
to delude, mislead, and mystify, while In reality the 
“nl was the sole lesue, so it fs with the Pope 
Bob league. Liberality in religion or none at all, the 
rejection of the Bible from the schools, the taxation 
of church property, and a dozen other points advanced 
by the new party or sect now supposed to be 
Ing for a search for converts skapir conceal the one 
object of their meeting,—the securing of the pardon 
of D. M. Bennett. A political or religio-nibilistic or- 
ganization with Its chief tenet the defence of the clr- 
culation of obscene publications cannot hope to com- 
mand much sympathy. When Bennett le pardoned 
or when hie time expires, the Liberal League will ex- 
pire also, unless some other individual happens in 
the meantime to reach the penitentiary at Albany 
3 5 elreumstances.— New York Tunes, 

ept. 14. 


A NUMBEE OF GENTLEMEN constituting a Con- 
gress of the National League“ held a convention In 
Cincinnati on Saturday and Sunday for some purpose 
not very distinctly defined, and perhaps somewhat 
general in its nature. Mr. Elizur Wright presided, 
and Professor Toohey, of Boston, Mr. Parker Pills- 
bury, Mr. Wakeman, of thia city, and Elder Evans, 
of the Shaker settlement at Lebanon, were proml- 
nent actors, Colonel Ingersoll was perhaps the most 
animating figure, however; he “brought hie better 
half,” as one of the delegates said, adding: I know 
of no other two hemispheres that compose a grander 
globe.” The call for the convention hack been ad- 
dressed to all those who were oppressed by the grind» 
ing tyranny of the Sabbatarian spirit which perme- 
ates our modern society, aud comes to the surface in 
various shameless ways, from openly resting one day 
In seven to frowning upon the distribution of ob- 
scenlty through the malls. Of this offending, Presi- 
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dent Hayes was declared to be the head and front, 
and he was charged with “having allowed himself to 
be bull-dozed by the clerical party” out of execating 
his Intention to send Colonel Ingersoll to Berlln, 
“because Ingersoll is an infidel.” To this influence 
also were ascribed the choice of Foster over Taft by 
the Ohio Republicans, the action of Governor Tal- 
bot, of Massachusetts, In signing a petition nat 
the pardon of the notorious Bennett, and, the last 
crowning act of infamy,” the refusal of the Presi- 
dent to grant the said pardon. The sessions were 
spirited, and the members, united only by the nega- 

ve tie of grievance, naturally somewhat unruly, 
Various speeches were delivered exprersing sympa- 
thy with Bennett, denouncing the frightful obscenity 
of the Bible, and urging the repeal of “the Comstock 
law” and of the laws against profane swearing, inas- 
mach as “the punishment of heresy and blasphemy 
should be left with God, the only being supposed to 
de injured.” It was announced on Sunday that the 
convention had been captured by Socialists” before 
Its adjournment, but there does not seem any good 
reason to fear this; at least the Individual liberty of 
the League’s members was not rigorously restrained, 
and In any event very little was done except to post- 
pone the consideration of effective relief measures 
till next year.—New York Nation, Sept, 18. 


COLONEL Bos [INGERSOLL is having a rather queer 
experience in bis work of organizing a Liberal League. 
There are many intelligent gentlemen ready to act in 
concert with him, and who met with him In Cincin- 
nati. Then there are a large number of 2 vis- 
fonaries and intolerant foola who surge around the 
standard be has unfurled, and who will rule the 
League, as he must readily see, unless conditions of 
membership are prescribed. The convention at Cin- 
cinnati was too awful liberal. It permitted any and 
everybody to come In as delegates, free thelr minds, 
and pervert the prime object of the gathering. The 
result was that one of the main stays of liberalism 
was publicly insulted and denounced, while impracti- 
cable notions of all kinds were advocated ad nauseam, 

Now, as ls well known, Colonel Ingersoll sympa- 
thlzes, In common with the best men of the country 
with the wrongs of the laboring classes; he would 
do all in his power to remedy existing sbuses and 
emancipate the toilera of the world from Injustice; 
but he does not approve of mob law, nor want dele- 
gates to his convention jumping ap to brag that they 
were In the * gat erings of 1877, and are 
proud of it. P arly are such demonstrations 
Alstasteful, we judge, when they take the form of 
threats and insults to a man like General Morton, of 
Connecticat, who has made himself so prominent as 
an advocate of liberal thought. This is what was 
done, however, at Cincinnati; and we can hardly im- 
agine that Colonel Ingersoll is particularly enconr- 
aged at the outcome of the convention. 6 bare 
will have to be pat up in the future, or these gath- 
eringa will be chiefly celebrated for wild thought 
and disconnected harangues, very nolsy, but hardly 
worthy of the men who have taken so much palns to 
bring them about. It is very easy to light a fire ina 
forest of brush, but It ls not so easy to extin- 
gulsh it. We can hardly sappose that Colonel In- 
gereoll thought when he called his meeting of lib- 
orals that a mob of intolerant bigots would conduct 
ite later proceedings; but they seem to have done it. 
We take it that If these gatherings are to be thus dis- 
tinguished in the future, even Ingersoll will admit it 
to be s happy thing that society ie yet composed of 
« large proportion of conservative workers and think- 
ers, who, even if illiberal, are not Insane.—Chicago 
Inter-ocean, Sept. 10. 


CINCINNATI, Sept. 14.— The proceedings of the In- 
rsoll Convention took a carious turn to-day. The 
In session yesterday was termed ‘“'Congress of 
the National League,” and was confined to members 
of that organization. To-day, the meeting took the 
form of the “National Convention of Liberals,“ and 
all persons lu sympathy with the movement were 
admitted. The resnit was the capture of the meet- 
ing by the Socialists. The Socialists began to give 
trouble on Saturday, but they were In a minority, 
and the resolutions reported did not reflect their 
views. To-day, they a shrewd series of ma- 
nœuvres, managed by the Sociallat, Van Patten, on 
the one hand, and by Col. Ingersoll on the other. 
Ingersoll's committes, by confining thelr proceed- 
ings closely to the doctrines of the freethinkers, snc- 
ceeded In repine the League clear of socialistic en- 
tanglements. us, the League la not bound to 
support the convention’s platform; indeed, it Is 
openly said by leading liberals to-night that the 
work of to-day will be undone on a future occasion. 
The Socialists managed thelr case very shrewdly. 
They first secured a majority in the convention, and 
then, through the management of a person named 
Sotheran, from New York, who controlled the tem- 
porary chairman, they obtained a majority on the 
committes on resolutions. Thereafter it was clear 
sailing. Resolutlons were reported which Sotheran 
declared made a more socialistic platform than that 
of the New York Socialists. Mr. Wakeman, Chair- 
man of the Committee, reserved the right to revise 
the 13 and refused to glve it to the reporters 
until after such revision. 

The es of to-day varied widely, each dele- 
gate ha’ radical views of his own. As to the case 
of Bennett, there was a difference of opinion as to 
— * — pion ti mles ana of F a conserva- 

ve members wan the e to vow sym- 
pathy with the views of Heywood. The League, 

owever, contented Itself with expressing sympathy 
with Bennett, denouncing the Comstock law, pro- 
nouncing the Bible obscene, demanding the expung- 
ing from the Scriptures of passages thus character- 
ized, and declaring for political action in favor of 


equal rights, The question of separate political or- 
ganizations in the national campaign of 1880 ia left 
to be determined by a convention to be held one 
year hence. New York Times, Sept. 15. 
— —ñ—ññ ——ͤ—-— — — 


THE TWO NATIONAL LIBEBAL LEAGUES. 


Eltzur Wright announces the Annual Congress of 
the National Liberal League in Cincinnati September 
18 and 14. This is one-half the body so-called which 
quarrelled and split last fall on the question of the 
national law against circulating obecene literatura 
through the malle. Mr. Wright and his crowd want 
the statute abolished and no check at all put on ob- 
scene literature. F. E. Abbot, the President of the 
League up to that time, and a majority of its found- 
ers, desiring instead only s modification of the law to 
prevent Interference with “legitimate personal lib- 
erty,” withdrew and organized ‘The National Liberal 
League of America,” of which Mr. Abbot Is presi- 
dent, and Tae INDEX official organ. Excepting for 
thia divergence, the objecta of the two Leagues are 
substantially the same; viz, total separation of 
Church and State, fixed by a religious freedom 
amendment to the Constitution; national protection 
for national citizens; universal education the basis 
of universal 8 There ought to be a greater 
difference in their titles, however; and to indicate the 
tendency of Mr. Wright's faction it might properly 


be termed the national license league. It ls a pity to 
make two bites of a pin cherry.—Springflela Borut. 
lcan, Aug. 20. 


LIMITS OF TOLEBATION, 


Erro OF THE HERALD: 

Sir,—In the report you did me the honor to make 
of my address at the Parker Memorial“ on Sunday 
last, occur the words, Lord John Russell has de- 
clared that the minority has no rights.” No doubt 
the faalt was my own, not speaking distinctly at that 
point. What I Intended to convey was a meanin 
the very opposite of this. I said we were all gratefu 
to Lord John for being the first nobleman of influ- 
ence to maintain that the minority had rights. 
Lord Russell well knew that I waa one who did him 
honor for his action in this matter; and I would not 
like that Lady Russell, taking Interest in 5 1 
affairs, as her illustrious husband did, should read 
these words and suppose that I had forgotten the 
obligation we were all under to Lord Russell in this 
matter,—obligations which I had personally acknowl- 
edged during his lifetime. 

see it stated in your impression of Thursday that 
“Mr. Holyoake would have obecene books treated 
with contemptuons toleration.’ On the contrary, I 
maintained the right and duty of the State to sup- 
press them, wheress, as respects books of opinion, 
occupying the border-land between science and re- 
palsiveness, which the imbecility of the writers has 
50 confused that an equal fanaticism grows up to 
suppress them and maintain them, the Lord Chief 
Justice of England lately declared that they were 
best left alone, as persecution Increased their nol- 
someness. This I defined as “contemptuous tolera- 
tlon,” which was 9 — only as the lesser of two 
evils. For myself I regard the authors of these 
. books, whatever may be their inten- 
ons, as the traitors of 828 who obscare 
what should be kept jealously clear,—the line of 
demarcation between liberty and license. 
Yours falthfully, 
GEORGE JACOB HOLYoakE. 
Boston Herald, Sept. 27. 


PERSONAL ITEMS. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL will be sixty next Feb- 
ruary. 

A BIOGRAPHY of the late Elihu Burritt is in prep- 
aration, 

SECRETARY Sonunz has been making s personal 
investigation of Indian affairs this summer. 

CHARLES BRADLAUGH has inherited £1500 from 
an uncle recently deceased, a Montrose broker. 

Cox. Nicolas Surra, son-in-law of the late 
Horace Greeley, is to enter the lecture-fleld this 
winter. 

T. W. Hieernson has written a book entitled 
Short Studies of American Authors, which is soon 
to appear, 

James E. Munpocn, the distinguished actor and 
dramatic teacher, now lives in a cosy cottage just 
outside of Cincinnati. 

Mers, JULIA Warb Howe will be received by the 
Boston Woman's Suffrage Olub, of which she is 
president, at the residence of Mra, Newell, Independ- 
ence Square, October 3. 

ARTHUR SULLIVAN, the composer of the music of 
Pinafore, ia coming to this conntry to repeat some of 
the grand concerts which have been so popular at 
Covent Garden, In London. 

PROF. GEORGE H. Howison, late Professor of 
Logic and Philosophy at the Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Boston, is to give in this city a course of lect- 
ures on philosophy which will be open to both 
sexes, 

ALFRED TEemNyson is the only helr to the estate 
of his late brother, who was known as the Rev. 
Charles Turner. He, however, declines to accept the 
property, as it would require the adoption of the 
name of Turner. 

FAITHFUL ro DEATR.— MeMastere, an Ohio tem- 
perance lecturer, was taken suddeniy ill In a rallroad 
car, and a physician told him that a glass of brandy 
was the only thing that would save his life; but he 
refused to take the liquor and died.” 

Miss KATE BENNETT, the New York swimming 


fashion and family, lately en 
Coney Island and proved that she and they were 


teacher, with twenty of her pupils, young ladles of 
the water at 


perfectly at home In the briny elements. They were 
all diving bellse—of course. 

Pror. Ko Kun Hua, the new instructor of Chl- 
nese at Harvard, attracts much attention In Cam- 
bridge streets. His costume consista of a black silk 
gown with dark-blue sleeves, green trousers, white 
shoes trimmed with light blue, and a black skull-cap. 

Rev. Epwakp Everett HALE was the orator at 
the recent anniversary of the settlement of the State 
of Kansas. Speeches were also made by Col. John 
W. Forney, Governor St. John, and others, and 
letters wera read from J. G. Whittier, Secretary 
Evarts, James Freeman Clarke, Secretary Sherman, 
Amos Lawrence, and other persons of diatinction. 

A Mn. SouLE, of Elgin, III., is in hie third year 
of frog-farming, and his first crop is now bel 
marketed. He has an acre and a quarter devo 
to the frog Industry. The kind grown ia the Goslin 
frog,” much larger than the common sort. Mr. 
Sonle will, next season, furnish St. Louis, Chicago, 
and Cincinnati with frogs, and le confident of suc- 
cess in the business. 

PARKER PILLSBURY, says the Milwaukee Senti- 
nel, ‘seems to have been the only liberal speaker at 
the Cincinnati Convention, From the way in which 
the others damned people and religions right and 
left, one might be excused for regarding the Conven~- 
tion as an assembly of religious bigots. None of 
them reached the liberal point of allowing others to 
believe as they please, gee only the same priv- 
llege and equal political pri eges for themselves, 
—which is trne liberalism.’ 

Gov. Sr. Jonx, of Kansas, denies that negroes 
coming to that State have starved or suffered. He 
says that instead of loafing around towns and citles, 
employment has been readily obtained for them. 
“They are now self-supporting, doing well, and are 
happy; and nelther love nor money would Induce 
them to return again to the South. Of the seven 
thousand that have come to Kansan, there are not 
over seventy-five recel aid from charitable Insti- 
tutions, e have found these refugees to be sober 
and industrious, and, whenever afforded anything 
Uke a reasonably falr opportanity, not only take care 
of themselves, but do more: They lay by their sur- 

lus means with a view to securing for themselves a 

ome. It may be said to the credit of this people 
that I have yet to see or hear of a drunken refugee.“ 


JESTINGS. 


MEN WHO PROFIT by thelr extremities—pedes- 
trians. 
WHAT MOST RESEMBLES the half of the moon? 


The other half. 

„Ir BITETH like a mt and stingeth like an 
adder,” when the adder editor gets through adding 
up the amounts due from his subscribers.—American 
Israelite. 

Mitton was asked bya friend whether he would 
instruct his daughters in the different lango: ; to 
which he replied, ‘‘No, sir; one tongue is sufficient 
for a woman.” 

IF YOU ARE ASKED what a sermon should be about 
In order to effect the most good, you may safely reply 
that it should de about half au hour, and no more. 
—N. T. Herald. 

ABOUT THREE MONTHS ago a man in a Kentucky 
town was shot at by a concealed assassin and slightly 
wounded. He recovered from his injuries in about a 
week, and was sgain shot, and this time ae 
wounded. He was out again in two months, 
the other day he received a bullet In the bead, which, 
it was thought, would prove fatal, It is strongly 
suspected that his would-be murderer Is a sewing- 
machine agent who la killing hia victim on the in- 
stalment plau.”—Worristown Herald. 

A PROVDRNOR man relates that when he was a 
little boy he was one day standing in Market Square 
with his grandfather, when four Irishmen came up, 
one of whom asked the distance to Pawtucket. He 
was told by the old gentleman that it was about four 
miles, ‘Well, faith,” said Pat, in a mock tone of 
encouragement to his three tired companions, that's 
not bad at all,—only a mile aplece for us.” ‘Whom 
do you want to see in Pawtucket?” inquired he. 
„Be jabers,” was the quick mpl, „ want to see 
myself there the moat of anybody!“ 

“wWw—, DO rou KNOW why you are like a don- 
kay?” “Like a donkey?” echoed W—, opening his 
eyes wide; no, I don’t.” Do you give it up?” 
ʻI do.“ „Because your better-half is stubbornness 
itself.” That's not bad. Hal hal I'll give that 
to my wife when I get home.” “Mre, W—,” he 
asked, as he sat down to supper, do you know why 
I am like a donkey?’ He waited a moment, ex- 

ting his wife to giveltup. But she didn’t, She 
[okod àt him somewhat commiseratingly as she an- 
swored: “I suppose because you were born 80.“ — 
Albany Argus. 

Somr YEARS 400, when Macready was performing 
in Chicago, he was unfortanate enough to offend one 
of the actors. This person, who was cast for King 
Claudius in “Hamlet,” resolved to pay off the star 
for many supposed offences. So, in the last — 
as Hamlet stabbed the usurper, that monarch reel 
forward, and, after a most spasmodic finish, stretched 
himself out . the place Hamlet required 
for his own death. acready, much annoyed, whis- 
pered: Die farther up the atage, sir.“ The mon- 
arch lay insensible; upon which, in a still louder 
voice, Hamlet growled: Dle further up the stage, 
sir,” Hereupon Claudius, sitting up, observed: ‘I 
believe I am king here, and I'll die where I plasso.” 
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Advertisements. 


T H E PATRONAGE 


of the liberal advertising publio la respeot- 
fully solicited for THE HDR. The attempt 
will be honestly made to keep the adve 
ing pages of Tay Ixonx in entire harmo 
ita 9 — 9 character and principles, an 
h to the public an sdy 


excluded from these columns. 

Tun Impax must not be held res 
for any statement made by advertisers, who 
will in al! cases accept the responsibility for 
their owa statements. 

ADVERTISING BATES, 
at 11 to 1s insertions, aon Per line. 
sé 6 * 1 66 46 ae 

si 53 66 5 66 16 

On half-column advertisements, a disconnt 


of 10 cent, will be made; on column 
mi ments, a discount of 25 oent. 
ta for which cash is 


pat a mon, taroa deeeaai at H DE 
on the aa above © 
de made, FRANOIS E. ABBOT, Editor. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 


The following states the experience of a 
Sucossaful Bookseller who has advertised in 
fun Ino: 


TOLEDO, Ohio, Sept. 20, 1872. 
—— Toledo, O.: i 
a bad 


r during the past two years 
E stating that 


frequently been 
after the insertion of the 
advertisement, showing that your paper is 
Kept on tile and 8 to by your readers. 

Har B. STEDBING, 

Special arrangements will be made at re- 
duced terms for long-time or extended ad- 
vortisements. Address 
THE INDEX, 
No, i WASHINGTON STREBT, 


. 


CULTURED FREE THOUGHT. 
The Index Association, 


Ovvion, No. 21 WASHINGTON BT., Boron, 
publish 


THE INDEX, 


4 Weekly Paper devoted to Free and Rational 
Religion, 


It iu the object of THE INDEX to give pubiic 


atterancs to the boldest, most cultivated, and | Fro 


best matured thought of the age on all religious 
questions, and to apply it directly to the social 
and political amelioration of society, 

It is edited by FRANOIS Ek. ABBOT, with the 
following list of Editorial Contributors 


WILLIAM J, POTTER, Now Bedford, Mass. 

WILLIAM A, SPENOEE, Haverhill, Mass, 

Mus. E, D. CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAEE, London, Eng. 

DAVID H. OLARE; Florence, Mass. 

Mre, ELIZABETH OADY BTANTON, Tonm- 
fy, N. J. 

J. L. STODDARD, Boston. 

0. D. B. MILLS, Syracuse, N. T. 

W. D. La SUEDE, Ottawa, Oan. 

BENJ. F. UNDERWOOD, Thorndike, Mass, 

ALBERT WARREN KELSEY, Gt. Louis, Mo. 

JAMES E. OLIVER, Ithacs, N.Y, 


very liberal should subscribe for THE INDEX, 


Rave to mest in the futuro. 

Almost every number contains a discourse or 
ending article, which alone is worth the price of 
one year’s subscription, 

Prof. MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, England, in 
afletter to the Editor published in THE INDEX 
for January 4, 1673, says: That the want of a 

ournal entirely devoted to Religion in the widest 
Sense of the word should be felt in Amortca—that 
nuch N Journal abould have been started and so 
powerfully supported by the beat minds of your 


though the number of so-callod religious or the- 
ological periodicals ts, as you know, very largo.“ 
And later still “I read the numbers of your N- 
DEX with increasing interest.” 

Send $3.10 for one year, including postage, or 
80 cents for three months on trial, 

Address THE INDEX, 

No. 231 Washington Street, Boston, 
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oF 


FREE 
RELIGIOUS 
ASSOCIATION. 


ing Freedom and Fellowship in Relig- 


fon. A volume of ten essays upon s 
lative and 838 roblems of religion, 
by D, A. Wasson, Samuel Longfellow, 
Samuel Johnson, John Welss, W. J. Potter, 
F. E. Abbot, O. B. Frothingham, J. W. 
Ch: ck, T. * and Mrs. 
, and extracts from Addresses 
aldo Emerson, Luoretia Mo 
Dale Owen, Dr. Bartol, Wende 
Rabbi Wise, Horace Beaver, A. B. 
Lacy Stone, Charles H. Malcom, 
Julia Ward Howe, and others,—all given 
on the platform of the Free Religious As- 
sociation. Price (reduced) 6180. 


One purpose of this volume is to give an 
answer to the question, What is the mean- 
ing of the Free Religious Association” 7 


77 F. Contains essaya by, Hana 

9 ogg am 
88 on “Freedom in Religion,” and b 
John Weiss on *Raligion in Freedom," wi 
N Wm. O. Gannett, Robert Dale 
Owen, T. W. Higginson, Samuel Longrel- 
low, J. B. Thomsen, F. E. Abbot, and Lu- 
oretia Mott. 


Proceedi or Seventh Annual 
Meetin 


874. Contains verbatim re- 
porta of President Frothingham's address 
En "The Validity of the free Religions 


Platform,” of Dr. Bartol's essay on “The 
Religious 8 of the Times,“ of Rabbi 
Bonneschein's s h on “Reformed Juda- 


nb Chunder Sen, Frederick Douglass, and 
Wasson. 


. A. 


Proceedings of hth Annual 
Mee , 1875. Oontaine Kasaya by 
Wm. O. Gannett, on “The Con- 


Present 
structive Tondencies in Religion,” and b 
Francis E. bot, on ““ Construction 
Destruction in Religion,” and addresses 
by T. W. Higginson, acretin Mott, Chas, 
G. Ames, O. B. Frothingham, B. F. tnder- 
wood, S. P. Putnam, and E. B. Morse. 


Proceedings of Ninth Annual Meet 
img, 1876. Contains a fall abstract of 
the interesting discussion at the Business 
Meeting on the Practical Methods and 
Work of the Association; the annual re- 
port of the Exeontive Committee; address 
of the President, O. B. Frothingham; essay 
by James Parton, on The Relation of Re- 
ligion to the State“ (or, as he styles it, 
“Oathedrals and Beer“), with addreases on 
the subject by Miss Susan H, Wixon and 
Rev. M. J. Sav ; say by Samuel Long- 
fellow, on “the lation of Free Religion 
to Ohurches,“ with the addresses that fol- 
lowed it by Prof. Felix Adler, Rey. Henry 
Blanchard, Rey. Brooke Herford, and John 
Weiss. ther with letters from Judge 

Dos, Lev. oseph Cook, and others, invited 

to apanak. 


of Tonth Annual Meet- 


O. „ Mills angers 
to Free Thought and Free Religio: Ad- 
dresses by O, B. Frothingham, Wm, Henry 
Channing, Rabbi Lasker, Dr. J. L. Dudley 
and T. W. Higginson; th annnal 


and ton 
reports ot the Ezecutiyodommittee, Troas- 
urer, atc, 


Any one of the above pamphlets of UPRO- 
OREDINGS” sent to any address for Five 
centa received in postage stamps; and more 
at the same rate, Sold also for Five cents 
at the office. 


Pr 


oceedl of Eleventh Annual 
Metin 


1878, Contains osnays bD; 
on o 


poe 

akes Smith; eleventh annual report of 
the Executive Committee, Treasurer, eto. 
Price 40 cts.; package of four or more, 25 
ots, each, 
Proceedings of Twelfth Annual 
Meeting, 1879. Contains the essay b; 
John W. Chadwick (with an abstract o; 
the speeches thereon by Messre. Savage, 
Tiffany, and Potter) on “Theological and 
Rational Ethics”; the address by the new 
President of the Association, Fellx Adler, 
on “The Practical Needs of Free Religion,” 
and briefer addresses on the same * by 
F. E. Abbot, F. A. Hinckley, and O. D. H. 
Milla; together with the ports of the 
Executive Committee and Treasurer, and 
other proceedings of the business meeting. 
Price, thirty cents; packages of five or 
more, twenty cents each, 


For series of important Tracts noo last 
pageof THE INDEX. 


These publications are for sale at the office 
of the Free Religious Association, 231 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. The Annual Reporta 


for 1868 and 1871 cannot be supplied, and the 


supply of others previous to that of 1872 is 
quite limited and at special rates. Orders 
by mail may be addressed Free Religious 
Association, 231 Washington Street, Boston, 


Maas.” 
WM. J. FOTTER, Sec. F. R. A. 


No. .- Truths for the Times, by F. E. 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Affirmations” 
and “Modern Principles," Mz, OHARLES 
DARWIN, author of “The Origin of Bpe- 
ales,“ says, in a letter to the editor not orig- 
inally intended for publication, but subas- 
quently authorized to be used: “I have now 
read ‘TRUTHS FOR THE Tuns, and I admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almost every word.“ New Edition, Price 
10 conta; 12 coples $1.00. 


No. 2—FPear of the Living God, by 0. 
B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
nter of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him tant are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Edi- 
tion. Price 5 cents; 13 copies 60 conta, 


No. 8.—Lecture on the Bible, by the Rev. 
Oharies Voysey, of England, is an over- 
whelming demonstration of the Imperteo- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testaments, New Edition. 
Price 10 cents; 13 copies 51.00. 


No, 4.—Christian Propagandiam, by F. 
Z. Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 
costliness, and inefficiency of the System 
of Foreign Missions. Full of Figures, Facts, 
and Interesting Extracts. Price 10 cents; 
12 copies §1,00. 


No. B.- fd in the Constitution,” by 
Rey. Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theologloal Amendment to the Unit- 
ed States Constitution. Price 10 cents; 12 
coples §1.00, 


No.6.—*"The Sabbath,’ by Parker Pills- 
bury, denounces Babbatarian superstition, 
New Edition. Price 10 cents; 13 copies 
$1.00, 


— 


No, 7.—*Oompulsory Education,” by 
F. E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure it an education. Price 5 
cents; 13 copies 60 cents. 


No, 8.—The Present Heaven, by O, B. 
Frothingham, treats of a subject that in- 
teresta everybody. New Edition. Price 5 
oents; 12 copios 50 cents. 


No. 3.—The Christian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous charac- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
gelical Christian Orsed in the U. 8. Consti- 
tution, Price 5 cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No, 10.—The Impezchmont of Christi- 
anity, by F. E. Abbot. Firth Ten Thou- 
sand. Sont for free distribution to any ona 
who will distribute it, in packages of from 
Ava to one hundred coples. 


No, 11,—The God of 8elencs, by F. E. Ab- 
dot, attempts to show the real influence of 
modern science upon the idea of God, 
Price 10 cents; 13 copies 61.00. 


No. 18.— Ie Romanism Heal Christian- 
ity? Two essays by Francis W. Newman 
and F. E. Abbot, Price 10 cents; 13 copies 
$1.00. 


No. 18.—On the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prof. T. W. Newm an, of England, analyzes 
the Obristian conception of Heaven. Price 
6 cents; 12 copies 50 centa. 

No. 14.— A Study of Religion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F. B. Abbot, 
attempts to ahow that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion is incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that a new conception 
of it, based on the Law of Evolntion, con- 
sistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and Independent even of belief in God, is 
the necessary condition of the perpetuity 
of Religion among men. Price 10 cents; 12 
coples §1,00. 


No. 16.—The Battle of Syracuse. Two 
Essays by Rev. James Freeman Clarke, 
D. D., and F. E. Abbot discussing the Au- 
thority of Ohristlanity. Price 10 centa; 12 
copies for 61.00. Address 


THE INDEX, 231 WAsHINGTONSTEEET, 
Boston, Mass. 
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THE INDEX aims— 


To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion; 

To foster a nobler aptrit and quicken ahigher 
purpose, both Im society and in the indi. 
vidual: 

To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for anperatition, freedom: 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, humanitarianisn 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig 
fon shall take the place of dogmatiam and 
ecclesiasticilam thronghout the world, and 
when the welfare of bumanity here and 
now shall be the alm of all private and 
public activities, 


In addition to ita general objecta, the prac- 
tical object to which THE INDEX is special- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur 
pose of securing the more complete and con- 
sistent secularization of the political and e- 
Bestional institutions of the United Btates, 
The Church must give place to the Repubhe 
in the affections of the people. The last 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Btatute 
of the several States in order to bring them 
intoharmony with the National Constitution, 
To accomplish this object, the Liberala must 
make a united demand, and present an ni- 
broken front, and the chief practical atm of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organise 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who believes in this movement 
give it direct ald by helping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES, 

The publication of a valuable leading p 
per or essay of a thoughtful character, in 
each isane, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will con- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known èm: 
inent writers who have already done se much 
to give to THE INDEX its present bigh 
position. Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracts from valua 
bie books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and sncb 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as circumstances shall render possible. 


AGENTS. 
Local Agvats for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city and town throughout the coun- 
try. The most liberal terme are offered. 


TERMS. 

The price of THE INDEX is Three Deol 
lars a year, payable in advance; and % 
cents postage for the year; and at the 
same rate for shorter periods, All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sendera risk, 
unless forwarded by oheque, registered let- 
ter, or post-office money order. The name. 
with address In full, must be accompanied 
with the money in each case. 

Address THE INDEX, 


No. 281 Washington Street, Boston, 
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POPULAR BOOK S, 


SENT BY MAIL 


at 


PUBLISHERS’ PRICES! 


=. 
ORDBES PROMPTLY FILLED. 


NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR POSTAGE. 


ANY BOOK in the subjoined List, or any other 
OPTAINABLE BOOK that may be desired, wil 
be forwarded as promptly ag possible on receipt 
of orders accompanied with the AH. 


Orders are respectfully solicited from 
all friends of THE INDEX. 
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on the 
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2 NATH’L „ALLEN, West Newton, 


BOUND VOLUMES OF THE 
INDEX tor 


1. T , 


Oomplete for the Past Year, are now ready 
for delivery at this Office. “dent by ex rosi 
at the purchaser's expense. Price §3. 


advance. Address T INDEX, 231 Waste 


ington Street, Boston. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY— PRICE 
TWỌPENOE. 


THE SECULAR REVIEW, 


EDITED BY CHARLES WATTS. 


The BECULAR REVIEW is the ending: 
„ apd each week has 
jogical, Social, Bci- 
entific, and Political Subjects, Ita distino- 
tive Zesura are the advocacy of Construc- 
tive Secularism, and the disaemination of 
useful information on all questions which 
affect the welfare of the people. Letters 
are inserted in its “OPEN COLUMN” from all 
who are courteous in the expression of their 
views; while a special department is allotted 
for “NOTES AND QUERIES.’* 
The Oontributora to the SECULAR RE- 
VIEW comprise the principal advocates of 
Becularism, including ite founder, G. J. 
Holyoake. 
ARLES WATTS, Publisher, 
& Fleet Btreet, London, E. O. 


ANTIOCH COLLEGE, 


YELLOW SPRINGS, 
GREENE COUNTY, OHIO, 


Offers to both sexes 2 instruction, 
preparatory and collegiate, by an experi- 
enced Faculty of five professors in ent 
and rn Languages, Mathematics, the 
Natural and the Moral Sciences, History, and 
Literature. Special attention given to young 
mon fitting for Harvard or Yale in a three- 
ears’ course. The college is 3 in a 
Beautiful aod healt i Village, is provided 
— 1 all necessary and apparatus, 
and affords, rg an additional inducement 
to all paranta believing in Reason in Relig- 
fon, ar liberal preaching in ita chapel 
for students desiring to attend. Total ox- 
parses for the year, $150 to $200. Address, 
‘or soe Cetelonnes or further 8 S. C. 


Derby, President, Yellow 8 Ep nga, or Rev. 
N. P. Gilman, American Unitarian Associa- 
Hon Rooms, boston. 


ESTABLISHED 


ARSTONSE 


1846. 


— —— 


DINING; 
ROOMS. 


FOR 


LADIES and GENTLEMEN, 
23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


BOOMS to LET by the DAY OR WEEE. 
ME MILLS’ 


LECTURES. 


1. The Advances of Science in our Time; 
What do 1 for Man? 

2. The B lace and Oradle of our Civil- 
ization; or, Indebtedness of West to 
East, to Asla. 

The Labor Question. 

The Mission of the New Thonght not to 
tome bat to Fulfil, 


STUDIES IN ANOIENT LITERATURE. — Four 
Lectures. 


3k 1 Gnomic Wisdom of the East, India, 
ersia, 

2, The ‘Poetic Thought and Religious Sen- 
timent of the East. 

3. Greek Wisdom, or Pythagoras and his 
Institution. 

4. Greek Religion and Mythology. 
BEPBESENTATIVE MEN OF OUE TIME.—Thres 
Lectures. 

1, Huxley, 
2. Max Muller. 
3. Emerson. 
For terms, etc,, address 
CHAKLEs DEB. MILLA, 
Syracuse, N.F. 


A CHEAP OFFER. 
OOMPLETE SET of INDEX TRACTS, 
mailed to 


IN trou Moet to 15 inclusive, will be 


any address on the prepayment of 80 CENTE, 
r. — THE INDEX, 
No. 331 Washington St., Boston, Masa, 
A STEP TOWARD ORGANI- 
ZATION, 


NATURAL RELIGION; 


A Book of General Exercises for 
Liberal Sanday-Schoola, 


COMPILED BY FREDERIC A. HINCELEY, 
Resident Minister, Free- Neligious Society, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


It Is an exceedingly ju judicious and tasteful 
compilation of gems of thought and senti- 
ment, fn prose and verse, from the Here 
thinkers, and teachers of the ages. There 
has long been felt in connection with liberal 
Sunday-schools, where they have been estab- 
lished, the need of what this little venture 
will go far to supply.—The Index. 


It is an arrangement of noble selections 
from the seers and sages of all lands and 
times, which we could wish all the young 
people to know by heart.—Christian Register, 


It must be a welcome manual to all Ubera) 
and progressive N r and would 
not come amiss even that do not 
make this distinctive — T. Boston Com- 
monwealth, 


Price, 35 cents. 
Address, THE INDEX, 
231 Washington Street, Boston. 


NORTHERN LITERATURE 
AND ART ROOMS 


gu immediately be opened in Boston by 
Marié A. Brown, for the purpose of 
pae due prominence to the many beanti- 
roductions of Sweden, Norway, Fin- 
„ and Denmark, comprising the liter- 
Ware English translations and originals,— 
illustrated works, views, photographs, por- 
traits, and paintin and statuary of the 
most celebrated Northern artists. The 
“Rooms” will be elegant in all their ap- 
polntmenta,—an attractive resort for all 
art-loving people and purchasers. 
That it may become an international àf- 
‘alr, Miss Brown invites all Americans and 
Soandinavians who are interested in the en- 
terprige, and wish it success, to aid her ef- 
forts by subscribing the requisite fund, 
One thousand persons are desired who will 
each subscribe §10.00, for which Ne 
a poem by — ab hs and u full set of The 
Surgeon's Historical novels by 
Topelius, as as translated and published by 
ber, will be sent them in return, as they are 


ed, 
MARIE A, BROWN, 
P.O Box 000, Boeton, Mags, 


RADICAL LIBERAL LECT- 
URES 


By B. F. Underwood, 


FoR THE FALL AND WINTER OF 1878-9, 


1. The Theory of Evolution, 

2. Darwinism Defined and Defended. 

8, The Philosophy of Herbert Spencer, 

4. The Genesis and Nature of Religion, 

6. Modern Scientific Materialism, 

6, Na staral lection versus Design in Nat- 


7. An. Hour with German Thinke: 
6, 1 A era Paye Viewed in the 
0 ern Paychology. 
The Bree wk Cons of a Fature Life, 
1 Is there a —— Intelligent Deity? 


11. The Demands of Liberaliom Pertaining 
to State Secularization. 


12, = 3 versus the Vagaries 
Y8, 
18, Woman: Her Past and Present; Her 
hts and Wrongs. 
14. ous Revivals: Their Causes and 
Consequences. 
16, The Struggles and 1 of Free- 


thought 10 Europe and America. 
16. Tarasa S of the 
17. Buddha and Buddhism., 
18. Anci — Egypt: Its Laws, Customs and 


ch Revolution: Its Oauses and 
Consequences. 
20. Orimes and Cruelties of Superetition. 
2. Oook and other “Scientific” Annihilators 
of Materialism Reviewed. 
22, Paine the Pioneer of Freethought in 
America. 


23. A Liberal'’s Answer to the Question, nyg 
not Christianity, What?” 

H. Christianity: To what Extent has it 
Helped or Hindered Civilization? 

25. Jesus: All that 
Quessed abont 
ATrue 


is Known and what is 
2 Judais: Man Better than 8 f 
Ju. m an 
Pregziatent Heathenlnn. z 
2. The Origin nd History of th Bibl 
„The and 0 0 e. 
(From one to six lectur ree 
80. The ne Peas Gospels Dnhistor cal and Un- 
e 
31. Evidences for the Divinity of the Bib! 
a ty o le 


83. Popular Assumptions Regarding the 
ble and Christiani pum 
. mite 2 F ed by the Facts 


History. 
84. Popular Objections to Liberalism Con- 
For terms, etċ., address 
B. F. UNDERWOOD, 
THORNDIKE, Maga, 


FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


Send to Office at 231 Washington 5t ,Bowton, Mass, 


for TRACTS. 
I, TAXATION OF ONUBOH PROPERTY, by 
— 5 Parton. 6 cts.; ton, BO Sts.; 
© hundred, $1.00. 
Il, Twa BLE AND BOrENON, by John Weiss, 


III. Tau STAT oy RELIGIONS, by T. W. 
Higginson. Enlarged edition. 


IV. TBAMPCENDENTALISE, by Theodore Par- 
ker. Never before published. 


v. Tas PUBLIO SOHOOL QUESTION, as antr 
stood by a Cathollo American ot 
— H 2 and 2 a Liberal 


en E 4 — " 
ortioultoral H eb. 13 
and 20. 1878.) 


VI. How BHALL WE ERKP BUNDAY? 


Answer in Four Parta; 1. Sunda: 
— Bible. 2. Bunday in Church 
aetta 
Sunday, Charles K. 10 
Minot J. ERS Oharies E. Pratt, 
and Wm. C. Gannett. 
Nos. I., III., IV., V., VL, 10 ots. each; ten 
for 60 ots. one hundred, 68. 
ARASON AND REVELATION, by W. J. Potter, 
6 ots. (Ten for 80 ots.: one bundred, 
1.80.) 
PROCEEDINGS OF Tas T. B ANNUAL 
Muwnrtnea for 1872, 'T8, 74. Ta, ‘76, and 
N, five ota. each; 1878, forty ctr. each, 


Turo AND FELLOWSHIP IN RELIGION, 
à volume of essays and addresses repre- 
senting the F. R. A. platform. $1.0. 


INTERESTING 


NEW BOOKS 
For Radical Thinkers. 


THE BIBLE FOR LE. 


ol. I., Patriarchs; 

Judges. VoL II., Kings and Proph- 

ots. Vol. III., New Testament (In prepara- 
tion). Price $2.(0 per vo lume. 


TER A BIRLE OF TO-DAY. John W. 
eea: Contelotsg i the 2 jal results 


of the 88 of the Bible “and thetr 
mutusi relations. 304 pages. Price $1.50, 


WHATISTHE BIELE? By J. T. Sunder- 
attempt to answer the qu in 

the light of the beat scholarship and in the 
moest reyerent and catholic spirit. 179 pages. 


h 


THE R e OF ISRAEL, From the 

Dane of „ “Ita purpose is to 
give a faithful and accurate acconnt of the 
resulta of modern research into early dovol- 
— — as, „ religion.“ 283 


ASPIRATIONS OF THE WORLD: A 
4 — modern lected. from tho ni ao- 
èn - 

duction; 2 D Maris Onila. 265 pages. 


A MODERN Bubjec 
Boul and 6 Future fature hfe; Ts 1 —.—— com 
RABY. Of an Decline Religious ef. 
By Fre Harrison, F fessor Huxley, 
Be Stephen of BL Pa Fnul Dake of Ar al, 
o] 8 0 b 
and others. 263 pages, Price 91.25, me 


THE GHOSTA; Liberty of Man, W. 
Gh ae By Oot Bo Deel ie ae 
Price $1.0 Alo, THE 


32 pages. 
Pi aed ole. gama Eiri 


THE CREED OF CHEISTENDOM: Ita 
Foundation contrasted with its Superstract- 
ure, By W. Rathbous Greg, author of the 


pe Pd Mi with Index notin other edi- 
tions, $1.60. 


One of the classics of Liberalism, 


BI * OF CITIL ZATION IN ENG- 
LAND. By E7 Fomes Rnckle, Now 
3 „ Oloth, $4.60. 

E 1 neatest edition published of this 

wide famous work, The complete Index 
Which the publishers have ad certainly de- 

serves mention. It ia of incalculable valne to 

the student.” 


SUPERNATUBAL RELIGION. An En- 


q to the f 
n 0 2 2 o Divine Edon: 


English 
Dem: ane volume, Goth. 
Ona laryo: 35.00) Will be ready Mareh x 


‘This Edition te 2 and the on! m 

and corrected can Edition, with Index. 

Boston Edition sells at $13.50, ‘and the Eng- 

ian Eaition wt 415,00, making this edition one- 
the price of any other. 


THE REIGN OF THE STOIOB. By Fred- 
F Holla "oad 


Frise #13 ind, Olotb. limo. pp. 

A well classified, and 

. co! opend ot the of the Strole teachings in ia pal 
losophy, eth "e and 3 together wi 


Ane summary o ŝa s system. No 
better book on thes — can be found, 


THROUGH 2 ON. A Momotr of 
Chrirtian Extra-Cbris Jence. 
By N. F. Waters. Cloth, izmo.. 362 Pp. $1.75. 


An able and candid book. 
Any of the sbove-named books sent, post-paid, 


on receipt of price, Address THE INDEX, 231 
‘Washington Street, Boston, 


GINGLE BOUND VOLUMES 
oy eae 


for the 1873, jit, 1875, 1876, 18, 
and 1878 6,7, ts 5 Gan be furnished 
2. Kt — 


cis, s, TAK 
cation at th 


Washington Btreet, Boston, 
TEE INDEX AB AW 


ADVERTISING MEDIUM, 


Testimony of ons who has tried . 


FLOR e 
IEE INDEX ie the best advertising 
mA sich T bars toed 


s.r. 


WALEER, 
PUBLICATIONS 


OF TEE 


NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE 
OF AMERICA, 


1. EQUAL Rionre IN Retroron. Contam 
an Historical Account of the Liberal 
League a ordent a full al Reparto * 


Con 

Philadelphia, J yito ¢ 1876, with = 
ADDON, asaben 23 

Underwood, an Consi- 


7 ot the 
Oharter 


Nationa nal Libemi 
2 7 eat 
on ld pp. 100. cloth, $1.00; paper, 75 


cen 
PATBIOTIO Aonta TO THE PEOPLE oF 
UNITED BTATES, adopted at Phils 
delphis Juy i, uly 4, i, y yis Resolutions 


By A ee Olt 


Adapted for 
bine e sples, 8 otac 10 — tb okey 
Ə co 
60 cópias, 78 cta 8 100 cop fen, $1.56, 
Parvin 


of workers. 
ie 8 ou, Jels; j 472 
farnisived at present, 


ADDRES 


National Liberal League of America 


231 WASHINGTON BT., Bowron. 
PROTEIN GHAM’S WORES. 


THE RELIGION OF HUMANITY. An Ba 
say. Third Editſon— Revised. Price $15. 


“Nobody can peruse this book without re 

$ ae * the learning, mental and 
the statement of his con 

possessed by the author, and for the ossen- 


Bat intogrity and phi —— tendency of 


N e d ta =e 
8 who has re B 0 
y, reflected pation = a mode of 
— — culture and of finished and vigor 
ous stylé.“ Boston Globe. 


THE CHILD'S BOOE OF RELIGION. Fur 
Sunday-schools and Homes. Price $1.00. 


Not “food for babes,“ but full of suger 
tion for earnest and thoughtful men. 


STORIES FROM THE OF THE 
2 2 With — Cloth, 
“The Parables are so re-told as to abeatd 

the attention of the reader, and to fasten 

upon the mind what the writer believes to 
have been the impression the Bavfor meant 


to convey. Itisina to ge and 1 * gu- 
Complete parior book. and interest alike young 
d old.“ — Herald (Methodist). 


STORIES OF THE PATRIARCHS, Wit 
Frontispiece. Cloth, $1.00. 


“A work of culture and taste; It will be 
welcome to all 2804 a ves we sablimest 
lessons of manhood 


of a child,”’— — — 


BELIEFS OF THE UNBELIEVERS 4 
Lecture. 12mo, Cloth, 61.00. 


TRANSCEND) 
LAND. 


THE LIFE OF THEODORE PABREER, tr 
With Portrait, $3.00. 


The New York 7yibuns closes a four and t 
half column review of this book by eaying: 
“Tt holds up a remarkable specimen af TO 
bust manliness whose form and lineamenti 
can be studied with equal advantage bI 
friend and foe.” 


THE ORADLE OF THE CHRIST. A Study 
in Primitive Christianity, illustra’ 
prime importance of the Messianic Idea in 
the New Testament, as the key to the de 
velopment of Christianity from Judaism 
Octavo, Cloth, 5 


t of pries, by 
n Bt., Boston. 


Mailed, post-paid, on 
THE INDES 231 Washingto 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars a Year. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 


Voruxx 10. 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, OCT. 9, 1879. 


Woe No. 611. 


LIBERAL LEAGUE PLATFORM 


ADOPTED AT RUOBRESTER, N.Y., OUT. 36, 1877. 


1. Tota, SEPARATION OF OHUBOH AND STATE, to be 
teed by amendment of the United States Constitu- 

fon: incluaing the equitable taxation of church Property; 
secularization of the public achools, abrogation of Sabba- 
tarian laws, abolition of chaplaincies, prohibition of pub- 
uo appropriations 1 d all other 
measures to game gô! 
2. NATIONAL PSOTROTION FOR NATIONAL CITIZENS, in 
their equal civil, political, and religious rights: to be guar- 


anteed by amendment of the United 8 Constitution, 
and afforded the United States courts. 
3. UNIVERSAL UOATION THE Basis OF UNIVERSAL 


Urnen IN THIS SECULAR REPUBLIO: to be 
dy amendment of the United States Constitution, requir- 


tng ove: Rents to maintain K Shqroush) secularized pub- 
lid schoo system, and to permit noc A within ita Unite 
to grow up without a elementary education. 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT 


PROPOSED AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR TEE 


FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION. 


Ae 1, 


Szor10n 1,—Neither Oon; nor soy State shall make 
ting an establishment of reli 


port of any sect or religious bod 


© people peace- 
e Government for a re- 


he or she may hold on the subject of religion, 
rectly 0 the Bayport GE any religious society cv bode 
Support of any religious ty or of 
fs R Z dary nomdor. vi 
Torri Sianal ox soy il atten slaty eee 
munio: or any c on of an: te 
or Ferrite , shall levy any — or make any gift, ‘ean 


2 
E 
3 
a 


or 
institation of learning,in which the faith or doctrines of 
any religious order or sect shall de taught or inculoated, 
or in w Oh zeli pons rites elie de r- or for a 
or in „ot any religious o or purpose 
an » order, or denomination whateneven: * 

orion 4.—Congress shall have power to enforce the 
various provisions of this Article by appropriatelegislation, 


THE D=MANDS OF LIBERALISM. 


1, We demand that churches and other ece 
property shall no longer be exempt from just taxation. 

2. We demand that the omp} ent of chaplains in Oon- 
arean, in tate Loginiatazon, n dhe nary and militia and in 

other institutions en 
publio money, shall be discontinued. n by 
3. We demand that all publio appropriations for educa- 
— and charitable institutions of a sectarian character 
s conso. 

4. We demand that all rel; Services now sustained 
by the government shall be al hed; and ospocialiy thas 
= uso 5 Biblo in the public schools, whether ostensi- 

asa book or avowedly as a book 
FF 
0 a tmen the Presi 
the United States or L 2 — 
of all ons feati and fasta shall wh 

g. We demand that the judicial oath in 

‘n all other de — — ts 


alties of 1 
1. We demand that all laws directly or indirectly enforo- 
ing the observance of Sunday as the Sabbath shali be re- 


pealed. 
8 We demand that all laws looking to the enforcemen 
.Chrtian morally shal be abrogated and that al we 
1 0 men 
* righta, and impartial D a r, 
. We 
g 


2 


Conse. 


demand that not only in the Constitutions of the 

nited States and of the several States, but also in the 
practical administration of the samo, no pri or ad- 
aia gion eh our ntir pied apt shal ee 
5 po tem be found - 
. ove mene alae this is; and ihat 
prove necessary be 
consistently, unflinchingly, and promptly made. 


The above is the platform of Tam INDEX, so far as the 
editor is individ concerned. But no other person, and 
no organization, can be justly or truthfully held responsi- 
ble for it without his or Ita explicit approval, 

OIS E. ABBOT, 


GLIMPSES. 


CARDINAL MANNING is quoted by the Catholic 
Review as giving this hint to wilb makers“: When 
you are making your wills, remember the children of 
the poor. It is a bad will that has not the name of 
the Lord among the heirs.’ The point of this recom- 
mendation will be lost, unless you remember that 
the Church, claiming to have a general power of 
attorney” from the Lord, wants to receive all the 
legacies, 

Tae Boston Congregationalist remarks: “THE 
INDEX has s correspondent who says: ‘I believe, like 
Stephen Girard, that a child’s mind should not be 
polsoned by religions dogmas till he is old enough to 
choose and think for himself.’ This reminds us of 
the man who expressed the same opinion to Cole- 
ridge, saying: ‘I don’t believe In prejadicing the soll 
of a child’s mind.’ Coleridge invited him Into the 
garden, which was completely overrun by weeds and 
brambles. His friend could not restrain his surprise 
at its state, and Coleridge replied, ‘I have refrained 
from prejudicing the soll.. But evan á crop of in- 
nocent weeds and brambles ls better than a crop of 
popples for the opium trade. We believe in ‘‘preju- 
dicing the soll of a child’s mind” in favor of truth, 
and not mischievous fiction, 

TH18 was the prophecy of the Philadelphia Christ- 
tan Statesman, In ita issue of March 20, 1879: »The 
National Liberal League, which postponed the con- 
sideration of the obscene literature question, refus- 
ing to commit itself against the circulation of such 
literature through the mails, reports seventy-five 
auxiliaries, The seceding party, under Mr. Abbot, 
which stood for some measure of restraint on snch 
traffic, and for the modification, not the repeal, of 
the Comstock laws, reports only eight. This result 
seems to foreshadow the final attitude of this whole 
party on this test question. We apprehend that the 
gap which bas been made in the ranks of these athe- 
istic agitators will yet be closed up, and that the 
whole company, with scattering exceptions, will 
march under the flag of unlimited license for pan- 
derers to licentiousness,” 

Tae New Yorke Nation makes this instructive 
statement: There la a singular but instructive con- 
test pending in Belgium between the Catholic clergy 
and the State. The liberals, having now a majority 
in the Parliament, have determined to take the public 
schools out of the hands of the priests, who, since 
1842, have had complete contro] of them. Under 
the law recently passed, religious Instruction Is to be 
given in the schools at a certain hour, by priests, to 
those children whose parents shall call for it; but 
beyond this the clergy is to have nothing to say to 
the management. The bishops, however, have not 
only forbidden the curés to give such instruction, 
but have directed them to refuse the sacraments to 
any teacher who attempts to supply their place by 
teaching the children the catechism. It is reported 
that In some dioceses the bishops have gone still 
farther, and have directed that absolution shall be 
denied to all masters of primary schools serving 
under the new law, and to both the teachers and 
pupils of the normal schools. This report is not 
thoroughly authenticated, bat the Ultramontans 
papers have not as yet denied it. The affair is use- 
ful, ss showing what the Catholic clergy will do 
when circumstances are favorable, and how thor- 
oughly conditional their liberalism Js apt to be.“ 

OLIVER Jonson, in the New York Tribune, says 
of the organization of the earliest abolitionist society, 
about fifty years ago: “As the little company that 
formed the new society were stepping out into the 
storm and darkness from the African school-house 
where thelr work was accomplished, Mr. Garrison 
impressively remarked: ‘We have met to-night in 
this obscure school-house; our numbers are few and 


our influence limited; but, mark my prediction, Fan- 
euil Hall shall ere long echo with the principles we 
have set forth. We shall shake the nation by their 
mighty power.’ I well remember those words as 
they fell from the lipa of our great leader; but I am 
indebted for their preservation to my friend, the late 
Benjamin C. Bacon, among whose private memo- 
randa they were found after his death, and who 
doubtless wrote them down shortly after they were 
uttered. How well the prophecy they contain has 
been fulfilled, I need not say.“ He says that the 
twelve men who signed the constitution of the New 
England Anti-Slavery Soclety, when it was firet 
adopted, were William Lloyd Garrison, Oliver Johne 
son, Robert B. Hall, Arnold Buffum, William J. 
Snelling, John E. Fuller, Moses Thacher, Joshua 
Coffin, Stillman B. Newcomb, Benjamin C. Bacon, 
Isaac Knapp, Henry K. Stockton. He eays one of 
these twelve proved a Jodas, and became a Know- 
Nothing” member of Congress, 

A REMARKABLE ARTICLE in the New York 
Christian Unton of September 10 makes confessions 
which have startled the ultra-orthodox, and goes so 
far as to demand a Sabbath of the future“ which 
shall be ‘neither Puritan nor Parisian, but Ameri- 
can.” It begins with this bold admission: “The 
Puritan Sabbath is gone; not threatened; not going; 
but gone. There may be communities which lie 
anchored outside of the channel of the nineteenth 
century and preserve the old-time Sabbath repose 
because they are not in the new-time secular rusk 
and hurry. There may be some families where am 
attempt is yet made to conform modern practice to 
an ancient and reverenced theory; there are families 
where the parents still attempt to enforce on thelr 
children restraints which they have cast off from 
themselves; but the New England Sabbath of the 
seventeenth century exists only as its forts and 
stockades exist, in carious monumental remains.“ 
After describing very frankly the mode in which 
the modern Sunday le actually passed, it adds: “I£ 
any reader thinks that we are making a national 
picture out of provincial details, or are Imputing to 
New England the Sabbath which ls really charactar- 
istic of the Middle or Western States, let him spend 
a Sunday at Martha's Vineyard. This lies on the 
borders of three New England States: Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, Maseschu-etts. It was founded by 
religious people for a religious purpose. Its cottages 
are still mainly owned by men in whose veins flows 
Puritan blood. It was a camp-mesting ground, and 
the camp-meeting ie still there; bat ou Sunday, èx- 
cursion-boats from New Haven, Hartford, New Lon- 
don, Providence, New Bedford, and Wood's Hole 
land at Oaks Bluffs excarsionlsts from as far weet as 
Western Connecticut, and as far north as Boston 
and Worcester. A brass band parades the streets. 
Half the shops are open and doing a good business, 
Soda water and lager beer are flowing as if they were 
ninctesnth-century milk, and Oak Biuffs were s 
nineteenth-century Promised Land. Twenty thou- 
sand people wander through the streets of the cottage 
elty: one thousand gather in the pavilion to listen 
to a sermon. On the Sunday which furnishes us 
our picture, four worshippers repeated the responses 
at the Episcopal service in the Union Chapel. The 
crowd was orderly, good-natured, happy; there was 
drinking but no drunkenness; jollification but no 
disorder; bat unmistakably a crowd of pleasure- 
seekers, not of worshippers either of God or Nature, 
and as unmistakably a crowd not of Germans, or 
Irish, or French, but of full-blooded New England- 
ers; of sons and daughters of the Puritans. We are 
not writing to commend nor to condemn the change 
so rapidly taking place in the American Sabbath, 
—only to describe it and to emphasize the fact that 
whether the Puritan Sabbath shall be retained is no 
longer a practical question, It does not exist.” 


—— 
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WHEREAS, The whole question was, by the prop- 
ovition of the majority and the consent of the minor- 
ity, dropped from the consideration of the present 
Congress; and 

WHEREAS, The wabbequent nomination and elec- 
tion of the chief executive officers for the ensuing 

ear, including the President, were made by the ma- 

ority dependent — 5 their expressed opinion on the 
question which had been thus spond of, to the sur- 
prise and deep disappointment of the minority; and 

WHEREAS, The minority cannot but regard this 
action of the majority as a breach of faith and an 
unjust act toward the minority; therefore, 

esolved, That we, the undersigned, protest against 
the animus, aima, and results of such p ings, 
and hereby withdraw from the session of the Con- 
— to take such action as we may in the future 
eem advisable, 
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States lawa against obscenity need to be reformed 
and amended being now in several particulars 
oppressive in the modes of administration and in the 

nalties; yet we are in favor of proper laws, b 
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The Principle of Life. 


PART OF åN ADDRESS ON BIOLOGY, DELIVERED AT 
BHEFFIELD, AUGUST 20TH. 


BY DR. G. J. ALLMAN, 
President of the British Association. 


I have chosen, as the matter of my address to you 
to-night, a subject in the study of which there has 
during the last few years prevailed an unwonted 
amount of activity, resulting in the discovery of 
many remarkable facts and the justification of many 
significant generalizations. I propose, in short, to 
give you, in as untechnical a form as possible, some 
acconnt of the most generalized expression of liv- 
ing matter, and of the results of the more re- 
cent researches into its nature and phenomena. 
More than forty years have now passed away since 
the French naturalist, Dojardin, drew attention to 
the fact that the bodies of some of the lowest mem- 
bers of the animal kingdom consist of a structureless, 
semi-fluid, contractile substance, to which he gave 
the name of sarcode. A similar substance occurring 
In the cells of plants was afterwards studied by Hugo 
von Mohl, and named by him protoplasm. It re- 
mained for Max Schultze to demonstrate that the 
sarcode of animals and the protoplasm of plants were 
identical, The conclusions of Max Schultze have 
been in all respecte confirmed by subsequent re- 
search, and it has further been rendered certain that 
thia same protoplasm llea at the base of all the phe- 
nomena of life, whether in the animal or the vege- 
table kingdom. Thus has arleen the most important 
and sl cant generalization in the whole domain 
of biological science. Within the laat few years pro- 
toplasm has again been made a subject of special 
study, unexpected and often startling facta have 
been brought to light, and a voluminous literature 
has gathered round this new centre of è 
belleve, therefore, that I cannot do better than call 
your attention to some of the more Important resulta 
of these inquiries, and endeavor to give you some 
knowledge of the properties of protoplasm, and of the 
part it plays In the two great kingdoms of organic 
nature. As has just been said, protoplasm lles at 
the base of every vital phenomenon. It is, as 
Haxley has well expressed It “the physical basis 
of life.“ Wherever there is life, from ita lowest 
to ita highest manifestations, there {sa protoplasm; 
wherever there is protoplasm, there, too, is life, 
Thus coextensive with the whole of organic nat- 
ure, —every vital act being referable to some mode 
or p rty of protoplasm,—it becomes to the biolo- 

at what the ether is to the phyaicist; only that, 
natead of being a hypothetical conception, accepted 


' as à reality from ita adequacy in the explanation of 


phenomena, it is a tangible and visible reality, which 
the chemist may analyze in his laboratory, the biolo- 


pit 2 beneath his microscope and his dissect. 
ng-needle, 

The chemical composition of protoplasm is 
complex, and has not been exactly determined, Jy 
may, however, be stated that protoplasm in essen: 
tially a combination of albuminold bodies, and that 
ita principal elements are, therefore, oxygen, carbon, 
. and nitrogen. In Ita typical state, it pre- 
sents the condition of a sem!-fluid subatance—a tens. 
clous, glalry Mquid, with a consistence somewhat 
like that of the white of an unbolled egg, While wa 
watch it beneath the microscope, movements ara set 
up In it. Waves traverse its surface, or It may be 
seen to flow away in streams, elther broad and st. 
taining but a slight distance from the main mass, or 
else stretching away far from thelr source, as narrow, 
liquid threads, which may continue simple or may 
divide into branches, each following ita own indo 
pendent course; or the streams may flow one into 
the other, as streamlets would flow Into rivulets and 
rivalete into rivera: and this not only where gravity 
would carry them, but in a direction diametrically 
opposed to gravitation. Now we see it spreading 
itself out on all sides Into a thin liquid stratum, and 
again rawing itself together within the narrow lim- 
its which had at first confined it; and all this with- 
out any obvious Impulse from without which would 
send the ripples over Its surface or set the streams 
flowing from its margin, Though it is certain that 
all these phenomena are Ín response to some stimi 
lus exerted on it by the outer world, they are such 
as we never meet with in a simply physical fuld. 
They are spontaneous movements, resulting from [ta 

roper irritability, from ita essential constitution a 
iving matter. mine it closer; bring to bear on it 
the highest pores of your microscope. Tou will 
probably find disseminated through it countless mal- 
titades of exceedingly minute granules; but you may 
also find it absolutely homogeneous. And, whether 
containing granules or not, it ia certain that you will 
find nothing to which the term organization can ba 
applied. You have before you a glairy, tenacious 
fluid, which, if not absolntely homogeneous, ia yet 
totally destitute of stracture. And yet no one who 
contemplates this spontaneously moving matter can 
deny that it ia alive. Liquid as it is, it iaa livi 
liquid. Organless and stractureless as It is, It ` 
fests the essential phenomena of lifa. 

The picture which I have thua endeavored to trace 
for you ina fewleading outlines is that of proto 
plasm in Its most generalized aspect. Such generali- 
zations, however, are in themselves unable to satisfy 
the conditions demanded by an exact sclentific in- 

ulry, and I propose now, before 23 to the far- 
er consideration of the place and purport of proto- 
plasm in Nature, to bring before you some dafinite 
ozamples of protoplasm, such as are actually met 
with in the organic world. A quantity of a pecullar 
slimy matter was dredged in the North Atlantic by 
the naturalists of the 8 ship Porcupine,“ 
from a depth of five thousand feet to twenty-five 
thousand feet. It is described as exhibiting, when 
examined on the epot, spontaneous movements, and 
as being obviously endowed with life, Specimens of 
this, preserved In spirits, were examined by Professor 
Huxley, and declared by him to consist of protoplasm, 
vast masses of which must thus in a Ji state êr- 
tend over wide areas of gen- bottom. To wonder- 
ful slime Huxley gave the name of Bathybius Hasek- 
elii. Bathybius has since been subjected to an er 
haustive examination by Professor Haeckel, who 
believes that he is able to confirm in all points the 
conclusions of Huxley, and arrives at the conviction 
that the bottom of the open ocean, st depths below 
five thousand feet, Is covered with an enormous mas 
of living protoplasm, which lingers there in the sim- 
plest and most primitive condition, ha as Jet 40 
quired no definite form. He suggests that it may 
have originated by spontaneous generation; but 
leaves this question for future lovestigators to decide, 
The reality of bathyblus, however, hae not been anl- 
versally a poe n the more recent investigation: 
of the “Challenger,” the explorers have failed In their 
attempts to bring further evidence of the existence of 
masses of amorphous protoplasm spreading over the 
bed of the ocean. They have met with no trace of 
bathyblus in any of the regions explored by them, 
and they believe that they are jastified in the conclu- 
sion that the matter found in the dredgings of the 
“Porcupine,” and preserved in spirits for farther ex- 
amination, was only an inorganic precipitate due to 
the action of the alcohol. It is not easy to believe, 
however, that the very elaborate Investigations 
Huxley and Haeckel can be thus dis: of. These, 
moreover, have received strong confirmation from thé 
still more recent observation of the Arctic voyager, 
Bessels, who was one of the explorers of the ill-fatel 
Polaris,“ and who states that he dredged from tht 
Greenland seas masses of living undifferentiated pro- 
toplasm. Bessela assigns to these the name of Proto- 
bathybius; but they are apparently Indistingulshable 
from the bathybius of the Porcupine.“ Farther a 
ents against the reality of bathybius will, there- 
ore, be needed before a doctrine founded on obserm- 
tions so carefully conducted shall be relegated to the 
region of confuted hypotheses. Assuming, then, thal 
bathybius, however much Ita supposed wide distribu- 
tlon may have been limited by more recent 
has à real existence, it presenta us with a condition of 
living matter the most radimental it is possible to 
conceive. No law of morphology bas as yet exerte 
Itself in this formless slime. Even the simplest indi- 
vidualism is absent. We have a living mass; but we 
know not where to draw its boundary lines. It is 
living matter; but we can scarcely call it a living be 
ing. We are not, however, confined to bathybius for 
examples of toplasm in a condition of extreme 
simplicity. Haeckel has found inhabiting the fresh 
waters in the neighborhood of Jena minute lumps of 
protoplasm, which, when placed under the micro- 
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scope, were seen to have no constant shape, their 
outline being ins state of perpetual change, caused 
by the protrusion from various parts of their surface 
of broad lobes and thick finger-like projections, 
which, after remaining visible for a time, would be 
withdrawn, to make their es again on some 
other part of the surface. ese changeable protra- 
sions of its substance, without fixed position or defl- 
nite form, are eminently characteristic of protoplasm 
in some of its simplest conditions, They have been 
termed “‘Pseadopodia,’”’ and will frequently come be- 
fore you in what I have yet to say. To the little pro- 
toplasmic lumps thus constituted Haeckel has given 
the name of Protamæœba primitiva. They may be com- 
paa to minute detached pieces of bathybius. He 

as seon them n dy spontaneous 
division into two pieces, which, on becoming independ- 
ent, increase in size and acquire all the characters of 
the parent. Several other beings as simple as Prota- 
moeba have been described by various observers, and 
eapecially by Haeckel, who brings the whole together 
intos group, to which he gives the name of Monera, 
5 ted by the extreme simplicity of the beings In- 
cluded in it. 

But we must now pass to a stage a little higher in 
the development of protoplasmic beings. Widely 
distributed in the fresh and salt waters of Britain, 
and probably of almost all parte of the world, are 
small particles of protoplaam, closely resembling the 
Protamœba just descri Like it, they have no 
definite shape, and are perpetually changing thelr 
form, throwing out and drawing in thick lobes and 
finger-like psendopodla, in which their body seems to 
flow away over the field of the microscope. They are 
no longer, however, the homogeneous particle of 

plasm which forms the body of Protamceba 
oward the centre a small . mass of firmer 
protoplasm has become differentiated off from the 
remainder, and forms what le known ss a nucleus; 
while the 3 forming the extreme outer 
boundary differs slightly from the rest, being more 
transparent, destitute of granules, and apparently 
somewhat firmer than the interior. We may also 
notice that atone spot a clear spherical space has 
made Its appearance; bat that, while we watch, it has 
suddenly contracted and vanished, and after a few 
seconds has begun to dilate so as again to come into 
view, once more to disappear, then again to return,— 
and all this in regular rhythmical sequences. s 
little rhythmically pulsating cavity le called the con- 
tractile vacuole.” It is of ve uent occurrence 
among those belngs which lie low down in the scale 
of life. We have now before us a being which has 
arrested the attention of naturalists almost from the 
commencement of microscopical observation. It la 
the famous Amceba, for which ponds and pools and 
1 on the house-roof have for the last two hun- 
years been ransacked by the microscopis, who 
has many a time stood In amazement at the undefin- 
able form and Protean changes of this particle of 
living matter. It is only the science of our own days, 
however, which has revealed its biological im nee 
and shown that In this little soft nucle particle 
we have u body whose significance for the morphol- 
ogy Aad physiol of living belngs cannot be over- 
estimated; for in Amceba we have the essential char- 
acters of a cell, the morphological unit of organiza- 
tion, the physiological source of specialized function, 
The term “cell” has been so long in use that it can- 
not now be diaplaced from our terminology; and yet 
It tends to convey an Incorrect notion, suggesting, as 
It doss, the idea of s hollow body or vesicle, this Te 
ing been the form under which It was firat studled. 
The cell, however, is essentially a definite mass of 
protoplasm, having a nucleus imbedded in it. It may 
or may not assume the form of a vesicle; It may or 
may not be protected by an enveloping membrane; It 
May or may not contain a contractile vacuole; and 
the nucleus may or may not contain within It one or 
more minute secondary nuclel or ‘‘nucleoli.’’. . . 

Let us observe our ceba a little closer, Like all 
living betnge, it must be nourished. It cannot grow, 
as a Crystal would grow, i necumulating on its sur- 
face molecule after molecule of matter. It must feed. 
It must take into its substance the necessary nutri- 
ment; It must assimilate this nutriment and convert 
it Into the material of which ít is itself composed, If 
we seek, however, for a month by which the nutriment 
can enter Into Its body, or a stomach by which this 
nutriment can be digested, we seek in vain, Yet 
watch it fora moment as it lies ina drop of water 
beneath our microscope. Some living denizen of the 
same drop is in its nelghborhood, and its presence ex- 
erta on the protoplasm of the Amœba a special stim- 
ulus, which gives rise to the movements necessary 
for the prehension of nutriment. A stream of pro- 
toplasm instantly runs away from the body of the 
Ameeba toward the destined prey, euvelops it In ita 
current, and then flows back with it to the central 
protoplasm, where it ainks deeper and deeper into 
the soft, yielding mase, and becomes dissolved, di- 
gorios, and assimilated, in order that it may increase 

e sizə and restore the en of ita captor, Bat, 
again, like all living things, Amœba must multiply 
itself; and so, after attaining a certain alze, ita nu- 
cleus divides into two halves, and then the aurround- 
ing 1 becomes similarly cleft, esch half re- 

ming one-half of the original nucleus. The two 
new nucleated masses thue arise now lead an 
independent life, assimilate nutriment, and attain 
the size and characters of the parent. We have just 
seen that In the body of an Amceba we have the 
type of a cell. Now both the fresh waters and the 
den contain many living beings bealdes Amceba which 
never pass beyond the condition of a simple cell. 
Many of these, Instead of emitting the broad lobe- 
like peendopodia of Amosba, have the faculty of 
sending ont long thin threads of protoplasm, which 
they can again retract, and by the ald of which they 
capture their prey or move from place to place. Sim- 


ple, structureless protoplasm as they are, many of 
them fashion for themselves an outer membranous 
or calcareous case, often of a symmetrical form and 
elaborate ornamentation, or construct a allicious skel- 
eton of radiating spicnla, or crystal-clear concentric 
spheres of exquisite symmetry and beauty. Some 
move about by the aid of a flagellum, or long whip- 
like projection of their bodies, by which they lash 
the surrounding waters, and which, unlike the u- 
dopodia of Amosba, cannot during active life be 
withdrawn into the general protoplasm of the body; 
while among many others locomotion Is effected by 
means of 1 — vibratable hairs, which 
are distributed in various ways over the surface, and 
which, like the peeudopodia and flagella, are simple 
prolongations of their protoplasm. In every one of 
these cases the entire body has the morphological 
value of a cell, and in this simple cell reside the 
whole of the properties which manifest themselves 
in the vital phenomena of the — The part 
falfilled by these simple unicellular beings in the 
economy of Nature has at all times been very great, 
and many geological formations, largely built up of 
thelr calcareous or silicious skeletons, bear testimony 
to the multitudes in which they must have swarmed 
in the waters of the ancient earth. 

Those which hays thus come down to us from an- 
clent times owe their preservation to the presence of 
the hard, persistent structures secreted by their pro- 
toplasm, and must, after all, have formed but a very 
small proportion of the unicellular organisms which 
peopled the ancient world and there fulfilled the du- 
ties allotted to them In Nature, but whose soft, per- 
ishable bodies have left no trace behind. In our own 
days, similar unicellular organisms are at work, tak- 
ing thelr part silently and unobtrusively in the great 

eme of creation, and mostly destined, like their 
predecessors, to leave behind them no record of their 
existence. The red snow-plant, to which is mainly 
due the beautiful phenomenon by which tracts of 
Arctic and Alpine snow become tinged of a delicate 
crimson, is a 3 em whose whole body 
consists of a simple spherical cell. In the protoplasm 
of this little cell must reside all the essential attri- 
butes of life, It must grow by the reception of nu- 
triment, It must repeat by 1 that form 
which it has itself inherited from its parent. It must 
be able to respond to the stimulus of the physical 
conditions by which it is surrounded. And there it 
ie, with its structure almost on the bounds of ex- 
tremest simplification, taking its allotted part in the 
economy of Nature, combining into living matter the 
lifeless elements which lie around it, redeeming from 
sterility the regions of never-thawing ice, and peo- 
pling with its countless millions the wastes of the 
snow-land, But organization does not long rest on 
this low stage of unicellalar simplicity; for, as we 
pass from these lowest forms into higher, we find cell 
added to cell, antil many millions of such units be- 
come associated in a single organism, where each 
cell, or each group of cells, has Its own special work, 
while all combine for the welfare and unity of the 
whole, In the most complex animals, however,— 
even in man himself,—the component cells, notwith- 
standing their frequent modification and the usual 
intimacy of thelr anion, are far from losing their in- 
dividuslity, Examine under the microscope a drop 
of blood freshly taken from the human subject or 
from any of the higher animals, It is seen to be 
composed of a multitude of red corpuscles, swim- 
in a nearly colorless Iiquid; and along with 
these, but in much smaller numbers, somewhat 
larger colorlesa corpuscles. The red corpuscles are 
modified cells, while the colorless corpuscles are 
cells still retaining their typical form and proper- 
ties. These last are little massea of protoplasm, 
esch enveloping a central nucleus. Watch them. 
They will be seen to change their shape. They will 
project and withdraw pseudopodla, and creep about 

e an Amoba. Bat, more than this, like an 
Ameba they will take In solld matter as a nutri- 
ment. They may be fed with colored food, which 
will then be seen to have accumulated in the Interior 
of their soft, transparent protoplasm; and in some 
cases the colorless blood corpuscles have actually 
been seen to devour their more diminutive compan- 
lone, the red ones. 

We have hitherto considered the cell only as a 
mass of actiye nucleated protoplasm, elther abso- 
lately naked or partially enclosed in a protective 
case, which still permits free contact of the proto- 

lasm with the surrounding medium. In very man 
tances, however, the protoplasm becomes confin 

within resisting walls, which entirely shut it In from 
all direct contact with the mediam which surrounds 
it. With the plant, this is almost always eo after the 
earliest stages of Its life, Here the protoplasm of 
the cells le endowed with the faculty of secre 
over its surface a firm resis membrane, com 

of cellulose, a substance destitute of nitrogen, thus 
totally different from the contained protoplasm, and 
incapable of manifesting any of the phenomena of 
life. Within the walls of cellulose the protoplasm la 
now closely imprisoned; but we are not on that ac- 
count to suppose that it has lost ite activity, or has 
abandoned Its work as a living being. Thongh It is 
now no longer in direct contact with the surrounding 
medium, It is not the leas dependent on it, and the 
reaction between the imprisoned protoplasm and the 
outer world is ARL pepe by the permeability of 
the surrounding of cellulose. When the proto- 
pes thus becomes surrounded by a cellulose wall, 
t seldom retains the uniform arrangement of its 
parts which is often found in the n cells. Mi- 
nute cavities or vacuoles make thelr appearance In It. 
These increase in size and ran one into the other, and 
may finally form one large cavity in the centre, which 
becomes flied with a watery fuld, known as the cell- 
sap. This condition of the cell was the first observed, 
and it was it which suggested the often inapplicable 


term coll.“ 
cavity the surrounding protoplasm is pushed aside 
and pressed against the cellulose wall, over which it 
now extends as a continuous layer. The nucleus 
either continues near the centre, enveloped by a layer 
of protoplasm, which is connected by radiating bands 
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of protoplasm with that of the Is, or it accom- 
panies the displaced oA and lies embedded in 
this on the walls of the cell. We have abandant evi - 
dence to show that the imprisoned protoplasm loses 
none of its activity. 

The Charace constitute an exceedingly P 
group of simple plants, common in the clear water o 
ponds and of slowly-running streams. The cella of 
which they are built up are comparatively large, and, 
like almost all vegetable cells, are each enclosed in a 
wall of cellulose. The cellulose is actly transpar- 
ent, and if the microscope, sven with a low power, be 
brought to bear on one of these cells, a portion of its 
protoplasm may be seen in actiya rotation, fowing np 
one side of the long tubular cell and down the 3 


and sweeping on with It such more solid cles as 
may become envel in Ite current. In another 
water-plant (the Fi spiralis) a similar active 


rotation of the protoplasm may be seen in the cella 
of the leaf, where the continuous stream of liquid 
protoplasm sweeping along the green ules of 
chlorophyl, and even carry the globular nucleus 
with It in its current, presents one of the most beau- 
tifal of the many beautiful phenomena which the 
microscope has revealed to us. We have already 
seon that every cell possesses an autonomy or inde- 
pendent Individuality; and from this we should ex- 
pect that, like all living beings, it had the faculty of 
multiplying itself and of becoming the parent of 
other cells. This la truly the case, and the process 
of call multiplication has of late years been studied 
with the result of adding largely to our knowledge of 
the phenomena of life. The labore of Strasburger, 
of Auerbach, of Oscar Hertwig, of Eduard van Ben- 
eden, Bütschll, Fol, and others here come powt 
nently before us; but nelther the time at my disposal 
nor the purport of this address will allow me to do 
more than call your attention to some of the more 
striking results of their — — By far the 
most frequent mode of — cation among celle 
shows itself in a spontaneous division of the proto- 
asm into two separate portions, which then become 
dependent of one another, so that, instead of the 
single parent cell, two new ones have made thelr 
appearance. In this process the nucleus usually 
takes an important part. Strasburger has studied It 
with great care in certain plant-cells, such as the so- 
called corpuscula“ or “‘secondary-embryo-sace”” of 
the Conifers and the cells of Spirogyra; and has 
further shown a close correspondence between cell 
division In animals and that in plants. 
(CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.) 


GEORGE J. HOLYOAERDS ADDRESS, 


TOLEBATION IN MATTERS OF RELIGIOUS OPINION.—BES- 
BONED TRUTH, NOT FÀLSKHOOD, TO BE TOLERATED. 


Yesterday forenoon the desk of Parker Memorial 
was occupied by the English agitator, George Jacob 
Holyoake. For many years his name has been asao- 
ciated with political and religious freethinking in 
England. He le about modium height, well formed, 
of good weight, pleasing address au gray with years, 
His volce is thin and is heard with difficulty across 
a large hall. He was opposed to the payment of 
stamp daties on newspapers, when such duties were 
Imposed by law, and accumulated a fine of three 
million dollars, which was never paid. He was the 
last man in England who was tried and Imprisoned 
for blasphemy, and has been prominent in the agits- 
tlon for secularizing the Sabbath. Hie Principles of 
Secularism had the approval of John Stuart Mill. 

He his address yesterday forenoon by saying 
that he little thought when Mr. Parker called upon 
him during his last trip in Haropa that he would ever 
have the dietin shed honor of occupying Mr. Par- 
ker’s pulpit, The subject of the address was Intel- 
ligent Toleratlon“ In religions opinions. Absolute 
unity of belief, he said, is impossible and equally un- 
desirable. All theories of religion he sbandoni to 
private conscience, emotion, imagination, and under- 
standing. Sectarianism should be kept out of the 
schools, but let the minister preach as he Iisteth. 
Unity is possible, however, in morality and science, 
Unity ln science is possible because it deals with 
facts. If there is not unity of opinion in respect to 
science, it Is because the scientist ls not clear in his 

resentation of facta. [Applause.] Mr. Holyoake 

efended toleration as a matter of policy, not as a 
matter of morale, Prohibition cannot be eliminated 
from the question of existence, and it is a question 
of judgment how far it is to be exercised. Tolera- 
tion is a countenancing of opinion in others from 
motives of advantage to ourselves and from a desire 
to share advantages with others. Intelligent tolera- 
tlon recognizes the right of other people to opinions, 
as well as our own. There is a kind of amateur 

rohibition which would prevent other people from 
folding opinions; but this Is easily overcome. 
There le a politic toleration, as the Roman govèrn- 
ment tolerated all religions on the ground that they 
were all equally true for the bellever and all equally 
falsa to the philosopher. There le also an insolent 
and contemptuons toleration which tolerates because 
it ia better to endure than to prohibit. There is a 
reluctant toleration, where diverse opinions are tol- 
erated from fear lest one’s own belief be Imperilled, 
as that of Catholics in Protestant countries and 
Protestants in Catholic countries. There is a timid 
toleration which fears to attack an opponent. There 
is a toleration which tolerates openly, but assassi- 
nates secretly. Unless there Is generous toleration 
there can be no unity. Mr. Hoiyoaka said he was 
for helping opinion in distress, whether it was right 
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or wrong; and the statement was answered by a 
plane, He did not care what opinion other people 
eld, no matter how injurious he belleved it, pro- 
vided it did not result in injurious action; If he saw 
that opinion In distress he would help it. 'Toleratlon 
means equality of error and truth in the eye of the 
State. The mails carry the letters of thieves and 
honest men. The traina carry fugitives from justica 
and the police who pursue them. The statesman 
gives equal protection to traitors and patriots, The 
physician restores the rascal to health, the same as 
the honest man, though he knows he is healing him 
to commit new outrages. Unless error is given an 
sqan chance, there is no place for the toleration of 


Tn all things, except morality, we have attained 
perfect toleration. In this country the Sabbatarians 
2 Boal eye 3 —— on — 

an onsands of persons every wee 

for lack of Sunday recreation and change, assasal- 
Dated by these Sabbatarians. Suppose that there 
should grow up a greater number of freethinkers, 
and they should, in retaliation, prevent the practice 
of religion itself? Such a consideration should pro- 
duce a politic toleration. In morality society has 
not the security it needs, Even in respect to the 
circnlation of obecene books, the best policy ls con- 
temptnous toleration, Mr. Holyoake wants nelther 
one creed, nor one standard, nor one opinion. He 
loves the variety of the world. Ordinary life ls mo- 
en bosons there is me — eg of culti- 
val e opposing opinions. any ne 
who are now dletlngaiahed England got thelr In- 
spiration in forbidden places and in forbidden books. 
|Applanse.} But toleration does not mean that re- 
spect and attention should bs given to every one who 
ia sincere, A man may be a sincere fool. ([Laugh- 
EE sincerity only Is entitled to respect. 
In gland the greatest nuisances are the sincere 
people who speak in public what they belleve to be 
true; but what they believe may be the silliest thing 
in the world. Pablic attention should be called 
only to that which is useful and relevant to the times. 
The right of probibition is an instinct of our nature; 
we could not preserve the purity of our minds, our 
homes, or our literature without it; but it isa t 
uestlon how it should be exercised. Nothing 
ould be done to limit human liberty. Great deli- 
aacy of treatment ia necessary. The heralds of free 
thought, the pioneers of advanced life, have the re- 
—— of preventing liberty from beling used by 
mtlousness. Freethought ought to be classified 

in departments; then we will not be responsible for 
every howler that clalme to belong to us. If people 
want to howl, we will sand them to the howling- 
room along with other things Irrelevant. (Laughter. ] 
Whatever be the nse of religion, we know that In 
the world it is good to do good. When It is said that 
all truth should be free, reasoned truth ls meant, not 
imagination, or bigotry, or falsehood. But, though 
one belief cannot be expected in the world, there 
will eventually be unity of action with all the life, 
ligh „ and variety of different beliefs, Let there be a 
fair, free, and open encounter between the different 
0 HG 2 toleration of all. — Boston Adver- 

Sept. 


A SUN DANOR AMONG THE SIOUX. 


4 BTRANGE FESTIVAL CELEBRATED ON THE PLAINS, FULL 
OF WILD PAGEANTHY AND SELE-IMPOSED TORTURE. 


A letter received at the Interior Department from 
Dr. T. Woodbridge, Agency Physiclan for the Fort 
Peck Agency, gives the mee graphic description 
of the annual “sun dance“ of the Sioux nation, 
which took place near Poplar River, in Montana Ter- 
ritory, about two weeks ago:— : 

“I haya just witnessed the t Indian festival of 
the ‘sun dance,’ or worship of the sun. Great prep- 
arations had been made for it, and everything was on 
the grandest scale. The city of lodges was moved, 
and the Indians encam on a beautiful plain in- 
closing a hollow square, enough for the moye- 
ments of thousanda of horsemen. In the centre the 
pont pavillon or medicine lodge wss erected, one 

undred and fifty feet in diameter, the outside 
formed of amall posts of green poplar and willow, 
thickly interwoven with green branches. Res on 
this and on a rode framework within, all around for 
about twenty feet the space was covered with buffalo 
skins, forming the dress circle,’ with places assigned 
to the musicians and actors or dancers, In the cen- 
tre was the great medicine pole, fifty feet high. The 
diameter of the central space, abont one hundred 
feet, was open to the b sunlight. Only the men 
occupied the deep circle, where they were feasted 
during the performance of twenty-eight continuous 
hours, during which time about forty dogs were 
immolated and eaten, besides large qaantitles of 
buffalo meat, wild-turnip heads, and hot caldrons of 
other eatables that are nameless. The audience 
was com of about five thousand Indians, but 
as only the men occupled the circle within, the com- 
mon people, women and boys, had to be satisfied by 
viewing the performances through the wide entrance 
or through the interstices in the leafy barriers. 
had on their holiday attire, The dresses of some of 
the chiefs, and those acting as directors or priests, 


were gorgeous, 

„When all was prepared, amid the waving of bau- 
ners, music, and the loud shouting of the assembled 
throng, over fifty braves entered,—each an Apollo,— 
painted and naked to the walst, excepts profusion 
of ornaments, with head-dresses of beautiful feathers, 
thelr black glossy hair reaching down to their lower 
garments, which were most beautifally and artistl- 
cally arranged. Each carried in his hand an orna- 
mented whistle, made from the bone of an eagle’s 
wing, which was blown ehriily d the dancing. 
Rach aleo carried a bouquet com mostly of the 


wild sage. Their . and reception were 
grand and 1 he first afternoon’s perform- 
ance would have been called wonderful for display 
of herolsm and power to endure and suffer. Many 
had from fifty to two hundred pieces cut out of the 
living flesh from thelr arms and back. The dance 
was kept up all night with unabated fervor, every 
yey having something new and startling. 
at in the morning Nature ruled supreme, men 
dancing with two, three, and four buffalo heads sna- 
nded from holes cut in thelr flesh. One Indian 
dragged on the ground eight buffalo heads fastened 
to the flesh of his back, and, in the stooping postare 
he was forced to assnme, they had lacerated or torn 
the cuts in hie back to the extent of three Inches, 
Others were held by four different cords, two in the 
breast and two in the back, fastened to four stakes; 
and still others were fastened to the centre pole with 
ropes which were fastened to the breast and back. 
Some, in addition to pein fastened by the flesh of 
their breasts, had buffalo heads suspended from the 
back, and they would be seized by the hanging heads 
and jerked until one would think their life would be 
forfelted ; others made frantic efforts to break loose, 
Some fell faint and exhausted, and with wild shouts, 
the din of music, and weird songs made of it a per 
fect pandemonium, The dancers neither took food, 
sleep, nor water during the festival. Their dancing, 
thelr invocations, and thelr prayers were forvent, 
They laid thelr faces on the buffalo heads while 
praying for success in hunting, and the priest wept 
and asked the Great Spirit to give them success in 
the chase and let them have food for thelr wives and 
children; also to give them plenty of horses, to pros- 
them, and help them to subdue thelr enemies. 
e Bod was ally removed in a spot four feet 
square, and within a white cross was made. This is 
all they knew; and with no teacher but Nature we 
must judge them charitably,—‘‘Count not Impossible 
that which seems unlike.” Their liberality was un- 
bounded. Over two hundred horses were given 
away, besides proat quantities of other srticles,”— 
Boston Adver „ July 8. 


MURDER AS A MEANS OF GRAOS., 


Two clerical 14 who are, of course, experts 
in the matter of religion, have just assured the pob- 
lic that Mr, Chastine Cox and Mr. Bennett, who were 
recently gullty of murder, are truly religious men. 
This is only what was to have been expected. The 
average murderer always becomes deeply religious 
soon after he is sentenced, and from hundreds of 
dying declarations made on the scaffold it is plain 
that the ows is really the royal road to heaven. 
Instead of scoffing at the sincerity of departing mar- 
derers and the acuteness of attendant clergymen, let 
us accept the fact that murder is a means of grace, 
and reverently trace the connection between killing 
and plety. 

It needs very little reflection to convince us that 
the murderer obtains Immediate peace of mind by 
the act of murder. No man can be at peace within 
himself so long as he has unsatisfied longings or 
cherishes active feelings of hatred. Now, the mur- 
derer hates hls victim and longa to kill him. These 
feelings are incompatible with peace of mind. Day 
after day the inchoate murderer thirsts for blood, and 
suffers from the unholy passion of hatred, Finally, 
the hour arrives when he meets his victim and kills 
him, The deep wants of his nature are then satis- 
fled, aud his hatred dies out for want of fuel. A 
holy calm pervades his lately troubled spirit, He ls 
at last satisfied and happy. The hanger of his soul 
ls appeased, and he la no longer compelled to admit 
to himself that he Ils a prey to the degrading and sin- 
ful passion of hatred, Thus his moral tone is Imme- 
diately strengthened and purified. This is just 
what the thoughtfal man would have anticipated. 
Does not the Mormon keep himself from adultery by 
the simple expedient of marrying as many women as 
he may fancy? and does not the Western debtor seek 
to uproot the wicked desire to cheat his creditors by 
proposing to pay them with a debased currency? 

ith these facts in view, the slightest skill in the 
perception of analogies would teach us that it ls by 
murder that the man who hates and longs to kill 
somebody can obtain peace of mind and purge his 
soul of wicked motives. 

It is while the murderer is in this happy frame of 
mind that he is seized and placed In solitary confine- 
ment. Here he has every opportunity for reflection. 
His friends and admirers bring tobacco, fruit, and 
other food for serious thought, and do all that lies in 
their power to make him satisfied with himself and 
with his lot. Natarally, he gives a good deal of time 
to reflection, He reflects t he has attained his 
desire to kill somebody, and that he ought to feel 
truly grateful for this b wiag, He remembers that 
his victim cannot come to life again to awaken 
hatred within him and to put him to the trouble of 
obtaining an honorable discharge from custody in 
order that he may commit murder over again. He 
recalls the fact that his visiting clergyman pays him 
more attention than he would give to the best mem- 
ber of hla parish flock, and that good ladies bring him 
flowers and tracts, and show the warmest sympathy 
and admiration for him. He would be worse than 
the average murdered man if his heart were not 
touched by these things. He becomes not only a 
peaceful and happy man, but a traly grateful one; 
and being at the same time shat out from all temp- 
tation, he reaches a helght of moral grandeur whi 
few men reach without the sweet and purifying in- 
fluences of murder. 

In course of time the murderer is tried, found 
guilty, and sentenced. Now is the time when he 
ascends from the plane of morality to the higher and 

arer region of true plety. He becomes penitent. 
here are quantities of shortcomings and offences of 


which he feels himself gnilty, and of which he traly 
and earnestly repents. He repents his neglect In not 
having Killed the principal witnesses against him, and 
ia heartily sorry that he cannot have a series of pri- 
vate interviews in a lonely field with each of the jury- 
men in succession. He repenta that he waa gailty of 
being found out, and desplses himself for not having 
run away beyond the reach of extradition treaties 
while yet there was time. Above all, he ne that 
he cannot strangle the keepers, brain any Interfering 
policeman, break out of jail, and fly to Cuba In 
these circumetances, it la oat inevitable that this 
grateful and penitent man should become violently 
pious, and thereby aid his friends in obtaining a new 
trial or a commutation of his sentence. 

We thus ses that it is the most natural thing in the 
world that the murderer should be a holy anda 
happy belng. Other men may occasionally attain to 
s like d of spiritaal elevation, bat itis only after 
long and persevering efforts, and in most case 
through sorrow and chastisement. The murderer 
leaps at a bound Into the serene atmosphere of spirit- 
ual peace, and thence glides rapidly and — bo 
true plety. The lesson is an obvious one,—weshonld 
all go and do likewise. Let us examine ourselves and 
oor acquaintances, and decide whom we shall kill, 
that we may purify and ennoble our souls. It is Idle 
to pretend that we cannot find any one to kill. The 
poorest and the meanest of us can find some barber, 
some plumber, some obscure player on the accordeon, 
who is ripe for a sudden grave. What if it is some- 
what troublesome for a man to rise up and alay his 
— Will de * ne mora than alen 1 — 

yas e pulling of a pistol trigger or a slight 
with a Knife, he fits for a transit to 
heaven? The plety of the murderer is within the 
reach of every man; and it would puzzle the most 
astute theologian who believes in the piety of Cor 
and hie kind to ind a valld excuse for man who 
neglecta to avall himself of the pistol, the knife, the 
anh, and other like helps to sudden salvatlon.—N. Y. 
mes. 


THE GRANT RECEPTION. 


No other American citizen was ever received abroad 
with such distinguished honor as has been accorded 
to General Grant, and no other was ever welcomed 
home with such marks of universal Interest and es- 
teem as were bestowed by San Francisco upon tha 
illustrious traveller on Saturday last. We might go 
even further than this. It may be doubted if any 
man of any country who ever lived has been equally 
honored abroad. General Grant has been the re 
elpient of personal attentions from the chief ruler of 
every European country, excepting possibly Portugal 
and Greece, whether emperor, king, or president. 
The public men of all lands have testified thelr re- 
spect and esteem for him. The municipal authori- 
tles of the cities through which he has passed have 
made him their guest, and have ſeted and tonsted 
him. The common people have shown thelr univer- 
sal Interest, and their enthusiasm for the great cap- 
tain. What happened in every country of Europe 
was repeated in such of the countries of Africa and 
Asia as were visited by General Grant. In Egypt, 
Indis, Siam, Chine, and Japan, more than royal hon- 
ora were given him. The self-secluding potentstes 
of the mysterious countries of the East broke through 
the limits of thelr sacred reserve to testify thelr 
appreciation of their visitor, both for his own sake 
and as a representative of the great Republic of the 
Western World. 

The reception on Saturday was an appropriate 
sequel to the abundant honors paid to the 
In other lands. San Francisco represented the whole 
country in the cordial welcome home. The ceremo 
nial was simple, us befitted a republican people; but 
it was universal and enthusiastic. No mark of re 
apect General Grant received abroad could bs w 
gratefal to his feelings as the outpouring of the 
whole population of San Francisco to the heights 
overlooking the harbor, to catch the first glimpee of 
the steamship which bore him homewards, the gen- 
oral und apontaneous decoration of the streeta and 
dwelling-bonses, and the hearty cheers of bis own 
countrymen when he had once more landed on 
American soil after twenty-eight months of absence. 
In all this, the people of the city which had the houor 
of bidding him welcome have only expressed the 
sentiments of all Americans, their regard for him, 
thelr pride in him. During his absence, he has no 
doubt grown in their esteem, and they will now ru. 
peat on a grander scale the tokens of and 
gratitude which were showered upon him wherever 
he went, after he had accomplished the great work 
of putting an end to the unhappy civil war. 

neral Grant returns to ua a more mature and A 
wiser man than he set out, His early army life and 
his subsequent business career, which had given him 
no other aptitude for public affalrs than he naturally 
poaressed, were abruptly followed by the absorbing 
carea of constantly increasing responsibility in the 
feld of war. His work finished there, he was speed. 
ily called to the head of affairs, and placed in a 
new and strange poaltion, No doubt he made the 
best of it; but there are reasons for thinking that be 
knew almost as little of the world at the end of his 
sight yeara of service as President as at the 
ning. Certainly he had lost something of his fac 
ulty for understanding the people over whose destiny 
he had presided, and the people did not know him 
Bo well as they thought they did when they elected 
him President the firat time. A long sojourn in 
foreign landa has served both the ex-President and 
the American people a good turn, It has given the 
one a chance to observe other peoples and to learn to 
know his own countrymen better. He has been able 
to watch the course of events from a distance suf. 
clent to remove him from the turmoll of parties. 
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And the people at home hays become more proud of 
him, partly because they feel themselves honored in 
the respect he has inspired abroad, but more for the 
simplicity, self-respect, and dignity with which he 
has borne himself under all circumstances, So It fe 
that the distingulshed citizen returns to us no more 
as the politician and the party man, whose name at 
once excited various divisions among the people, but 
as an illustrious American, whom all may wisely and 
conglstently honor for hie great services in the past, 
and for the credit with which he has represented the 
whole nation in all the civilized countries of the 
globe.—Advertizer. 


THE BRITISH SECULAR UNION, 


The above Union was originated in 1877. Ita priu- 
ciples are ;— 

1. That the present life being the only one of which 
we have certain knowledge, its concerns claim our 
primary attention, 

2. That the promotion of our individual and of the 
general well-being in this world is at once our highest 
wisdom and daty. 

3, That the only means upon which we can rely 
for the accomplishment of this object Is human 
effort, based upon knowledge and experience. 

4. We judge conduct by Its issues in this world 
only: what conduces to the general well-belng is 
right; what has the opposite tendency la wrong. 

5. On all questions outside these positive principles 
of Secalarism members are free to hold any oplulons, 
and to promulgate such on their own authority. 

One of the principal objects of the Union is to 
promote “‘political, social, or religious reform in any 
wise tending to increase the secalar happiness of the 

ple.“ uring the summer months the London 
ranch of the Union meets the first Sunday In every 
month at Goswell Hall, Goswell Road, at 7.30 P. M. 
for discussions, readings, etc, The Hon. Secretary of 
the Branch is Mr. W. C. Hill, 19 Manor Place, Am- 
berat Road, Hackney, E.; and the Treasurer, Mr, 
T. R. Wright, 12 Gower Street, London, W. C. 

The business of the Union ls conducted by a Coun- 
cil elected annually, Measre, G. J. Holyoake, Charles 
Watts, and G. W. Foote belng members thereof. 

Terms of subscription,—four ahillings a year; mem- 
bers of any local secular society, one shilling a year. 

Candidates for membership will please communl- 
cate. For the London Branch, to Mr. W. C. Hill; 
for the general Union, to Hon. Secretary, Mr. J. 
Tochatti, 13 Fairfield Road, Bow, London, E. 

Full particulars as to principles, objects, and con- 
atitution can be obtained from the Secretary, or at 
the Secular Review office, 84 Fleet Street, London. 

All readers of the Secular Review are urgently re- 
omen to become members of the Union, and to In- 

uce their friends to do likewise, and thus promote 
the establishment of free and unsectarian opinions. 
—London Secular Review. 


THE LEADING ARTICLE in the North American Re- 
view for October is by Francie Parkman, and Is entl- 
tled The Woman Question.“ All the principal ar- 
a— against giving women the right to vote are 

rought ther and exhaustively treated. The sec- 
ond paper {s a lucid and forcible exposition of the Phl- 
losophy of Comte, by bis lending English disciple Fred- 
eric Harrison, Its title ia ‘‘Scianca and Humanity.” 
The third article, ‘Louis Napoleon and the Southern 
Confederacy,” by Owen F. Aldis, is a statement 
made from the Confederate archives of the relations 
that existed between the French emperor and the 
Southern States during the war of the Rebellion. 
“The Railway Problem,” by Robert Garrett, relates 
to the methods of operating our vast railway system 
which are just at present the object of so mach critl- 
cism. The third tof “The Diary of a Public 
Man” relates to Sumner’s oppoeltlon to Cameron, 
the curious telegram sent to Jefferson Davis concern- 
ing the tone which President Lincoln’s Inaugural 
address was to have, and many Incidents of the 
Inauguration Day and the week preceding. The 
sixth article, by Prof. E. L. Youmans, and entitled 
“Spencer's Evolution Philosophy,” contains a state- 
ment in detall of the various works which Mr. 
Spencer has published during the past twenty years, 
wing the wth of his philosophical system. 
The number closes with ‘Recent History and Blog- 
raphy,” a reylew of five books relating to American 
History, by A. K. Fiske. 


PERSONAL ITEMS. 


MRs. TERRT, formerly Mrs. Crawford of Rome, 
has been visiting her sister, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
at Newport. 


Mk. W. S. KENNEDY, a member of the Cambridge 
Divinity School, would be plensed to respond to in- 
vitations to speak from Free Religious Societies, 


COL. INGERSOLL, it is reported, spoke to an sudl- 
ence of nearly five thonsand persons at the Chautau- 
gus Eee Freethinkers’ Con vention, Sunday, Septem- 

r 21. 


JAMES GORDON BENNETT'S income last year is 
sald to have been $750,000. That ought to enable 
him to make both ends meet, and allow a moderate 
surplus for polo. 

PROF. AcAssiz recently read a paper on The Eye 
of a Flounder,” before the Newport Town and Coan- 
try Club, and succeeded in deeply Interesting his 
hearers in the novel theme. 

DR. FELIX ADLER was recently the recipient of 
the handsome sam of $10,000, the gift of a wealthy 
member of his soclety, to be used, at his discretion, 
for purposes of benevolence. 

MR. RHARD H. Dawa recently sailed for Europe 
to join his family at a little place in the Black Forest, 


where they have been spending the summer, prapara- 
tory to a permanent residence-in Paris, 


Mrs, GEN. BANKS takes an ardent Interest in 
woman 3 The General's daughters have both 
registered, and will vote, and they are inflnencing the 
young women of Waltham of their set“ to follow 
their example. 


Miss HELEN MAGILL, daughter of the President 
of Swarthmore College, has been studying at Cam- 
bridge University, and has received a scholarship in a 
competitive examination in Greek, Latin, and French. 
Miss Magill graduated from Boston University. 


HEBBERT SPENCER has resolved to make a final 
effort for the completion of bis work of organizing 
“Psychology,’’ of which he has only been enabled to 

ive "firat principles.” Lest death, ora total break- 

own in health, or any other circumstances, prevent 
him from performing this task himself, he haa nomi- 
nated his aucceseora in philosophical research. 


JOHN, SECOND DUKE oF Morra, directed his 
tenants and dependents not to work or kill their dis- 
abled horses, but to send them to his fine park at 
Broughton, where anecdotes of his kindness are still 
told, He had a frightful dog, of which he made a 
great pet, because he said that no one else wonld be 
kind to anything so ugly. He was one of the firat 
prominent apostles of kindness to brutes. 


Rev. ROBERT CoLLxxn has just preached his fare- 
well sermon in the Chicago Church of the Unity, 
with which he has beso so long associated. The 
Chicago papers gave him the most appreciative and 
kindly worde of parting. For twenty years he has 
been known as one of the Institutions“ of the city, 
which la very proud of him. He assumes his new- 
— relation with the Church of the Messiah this 
mont 


THE FIRST THREE VOLUMES of Max Müller's trans- 
lations of the Sacred Books of the World are ready 
for publication. Fifty-five p of the first volame 
are devoted to a preface, in which three cautions are 
given,—one for persons who forget that the n is 
mixed with the in eacred writlogs; another for 
those who do not properly estimate the difficulties in- 
volved in pukin a rigid use of translations; and a 
third for those who do not know what is possible and 
what impossible in rendering ancient thought into 
modern languages. 


Mes. G. H. Lewes, née Marian C. Evans, the 
„George Ellot“ of literature, wishes that when she le 
durled only the words “Hp Eliot” shall be placed 
on a slab above her grave. The daughter of a coun- 
try curate, she, with a good education, went to Lon- 
don at the age of twenty-three and began to write for 
magazines. She wrote most for the radical West- 
minster., She declined to marry her tutor, Herbert 
Spencer, the philosopher, She married Lewes, whose 
first wife had twice ron away from him, and she lives 
in the house near Regent’s Park where about a year 
ago he died. She is fifty-nine, Is childless, and has 
earned $250,000 with her pen. She is of medium 
height, has large features, gray eyes, gray hair, and o 
sweet voice, 

Mr. Scuvunz’s LIBRARY.—In Secretary Schurz’s 
beautifal library, which no one who has ever entered 
forgets, stande an easel, and on that essel isa life- 
sized portrait In India ink—a face and bust—of mar- 
vellous beauty and tenderness. It is more than a 
picture: It is a presence, and lt hallows the apartment 
with a sense of “the tender grace of a day that la 
dead.” Noone who knew Mrs, Schurz in her life- 
time, or who recalls Mrs. Mary Clemmer’s a d 
and tender analysis of her character in the Ii - 
ent, shortly after her death, but approaches that pict- 
ure as if it were a shrine. To the pure and loyal 
heart of her husband I know it la such, and if yon 
have everseen him in his library yon have felt that 
that gentle presence became s participator In the in- 
terview. Numa had his Egeria, and Sir Galahad his 
blessed vision, and Carl Schurz, returning to his 
lonely home at nightfall, after days of such Intense 
hard work as few men realize—a work which is to 
him more than a vocation, even a consecration— 
opens softly the door of his favorite room, and finds 
ean him those sweetly-following eyes.—Albany 


FOREIGN. 


THE MUNIFICENCE of the Dake of Norfolk as a 
Catholic is wonderful. It is calculated that within 
the past ten years he has applied over a million 
dollars to his religion. He has just undertaken to 
defray the coat of a new church at Sheffield, and fa 
about to build another at the east end of London, 
A child le to be born next month to his wife, who, as 
Lady Flora Hastings, was wedded a year ego last 
March with pomp and circumstance, Lord Beacons- 
field belng a signing witness, and the Queen being 
represented by the Princess Louise, 


THE RECENT CONVERSIONS to Romanism in Eng- 
land are sorely troubling a great many sturdy Britons. 
A iisi secondly poblished contained the nae 2 
one duke, five duchesses, two marqulses, five earls, 
fifteen barons and lords, ten members of parlis- 
ment, one hundred and sixty-elght beneficed clergy- 
men (of whom sixty-seven have become priests), 
thirty-eight peeresses, atc, In society, art and liter- 
ary 2 the names appear of Thomas Arnold, 
brother of Matthew Arnold, Happy Thoughts“ 
Burnand, Florence Marryatt, the novelist Miss 
Fronde, niece of the historian, Mias Gladstone, the 
ex-Premier’s daughter, Coventry Patmore and Ade- 
laide Anne Proctor, the posts, Elizabeth Thompson, 
the artist, and the eldest son of the celebrated phil- 
anthropist, Wilberforce. A formidable array, Indeed. 

FRUIT 1s VALUED so fabulously in Leicestershire 
that three raspberries cost three weeks In prison; 
that is equal to each Individual raspberry being 


worth a week. A lad of fourteen took three rasp- 
berries; and, in return, he geta three weeks, for the 
sentence of the justices comes to that, although a 
penalty was named of £1 is., Including costs, and in 
default, imprisonment, The father of the Jad fs a 
laborer unable to find this money, and the owner of 
the fruit had expressed his desire that the ch 
should not be pressed to s sentence, as he thought 
the fact of the lad having been locked up all night 
was sufficient panishment. But the majesty of the 
law must be magnified. Here was a wrong done to 
what le attached to land; and, like the case named in 
Sir D. Wedderbarn’s letter in our article on the land 
questlon, country justices run wild ln their decisions 
whenever game or land is In question, Such de- 
elsions rhould not be left to noted partisans, bat 
shonld be made by etipendiary magistrates. If that 
be too expensive and too disobliging to county magie- 
trates, one or two examples of removal from the 
bench, or at least a suspension fora time, of those 
who take part In inflicting extraordinary penalties 
such as this in Leicestershire and one noted last 
week in Dorsetshire, might operate aa a hint ln sea- 
son to the great unpaid that they must set bounda to 
their position for extreme rigor in respect to aught 
that clings to the soll.—Brighton Guardian. 


THE LATE Psrorgssor Lone.—The Spectator, 
noticing the death of Mr, George Long, whose demise 
we recently recorded, and who was until lately Class- 
ical Master at the Brighton College, says: “We 
omitted to mention last week the death of a very 
considerable scholar and a very remarkable man, the 
late Professor Coes Long, a contemporary of Ma- 
canlay'’s, formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, the first Chancellor's medallist in 1822, and 
subesquently editor of the Penny Cyclopedia, of the 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, the 
author of The Decline of the Roman Republic, the 
translator of The Thoughts of the Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius, and of many other Latin books. He was, 
too, the most perfect master of the subject of Roman 
law In his geueratlon, at least in England; but the 
chief Interest of the man lay in the carious simplicity 
of his unique and stofcal character. He was a great 
scholar in one sense, but he did not love the elegan- 
cies of scholarship. He loved better a naked and 
rugged style. His translation of tha great Emperor's 
thoughts 1s a ragged translation, but no one ever 
lived the life recommended by Marcas Aarelias— 
though he tinctured it with a dash of Christian senti- 
ment—more completely than the late George Long, 
He was a Stolc to the backbone, though a Stole with 
a faith In God and profound submission to 
his will. Behind the dry and almost grim simplicity 
of the man, there lurked also the humor of ons who 
understood well the Insincerities of human nature, 
and heartily desplsed while he laughed at them.“ 


Dr. Dx Paxper’s visrr To LONDON.—The follow- 
ing letter—which we recelved a few days ago through 
our valued friend, Dr. Travis, from Dr. Paspe— 
will explain his visit to London, and also correct the 
inaccorate account which another journal published 
last week in reference to the matter :— 

“LONDON, August 9, 1879. 

“MonNsIEUB WArrs,—I much regret that I cannot 
see you personally, and speak to you viva voce of 2 

Boglish 


misaion to the ecularista with which the 
Belgian Rationalisets have charged me. But our 
mutual friend, Dr. Travis, will take upon himself to 
hand yon the present writing. This is the business. 
The Belgian Freethinkers desire to place themselves 
in continued relations with the English Secalarists, 
They have formed themselves Into a Belgian Ration- 
allst Federation, and they desire to form, with the 
English and the French, an International Federation 
of thinkers. One of the means to establish these 
relations will be the exchange of printed documents 
rules, reports, etc. A second means will be 10 hold 
an International Congress of Freethinkers, etc. As I 
was coming to London, they have me to 
make overtures to you on this subject. Unfortu- 
nately, I am obli to leave England sooner than I 
expected, and without being able to speak directly 
with the English Freethinkers. Accept my cordial 
salatations, and kindly honor me with à brief reply. 
DB. DE Pape.” 

It will be seen from the above letter that the Doc- 
tor left London a fortnight since, and that his mis- 
sion to this country was to form an alliance between 
the Freethinkers of Belgium and the Seculariats 
generally of England, and not merely with one soe- 
tion of them. e have written to Dr. De Paepe, ex- 
presaing our extreme pleasure at the sentiments con- 
tained in his communication, and shall at once take 
steps to further the desirable objects our Belgian 
friends have in view. We hope shortly to give in 
these columns further correct particulars of the prog- 
tess of the proposed Federation.— Secular Review. 
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Seven Ethical Laws of Rationalism. 


Rationalism is recognition of the natural SOVEREIGNTY 
Ov REASON in all matters of belief and practice, It is 
sgia opposed to the Si the Individual (Indi- 

Galla, moral irresponsibility, anarcby) and to the 


2 (Communism, moral tyranny, abso- 
Totism of Church or State); but it recognizes at the same 
time ty of Individual in his Individual 

8 in tts Social Con- 


Mberty and law, the henge very? A 
order. It lies at the foundation of republican polity, 
d as Indtvidual Government for "Ende 


* 

Govern Ends, County 
.. for State Ends, National 
erament for National Enda, It equally lies at the founda- 
Hon of science, civilization, and Fren Beligi-n. It has 
seven fundamental ethical laws—tbree of Individuality, 
three of Society, and one of Ultimate Jurisdiction, 


I. Law ef Individual Rational Existence. 


Every mature rational being bas the right and duty to 
govern himself by his own reason in all his individual con- 
corns. This is tho principle of personal self-government, 
“private judgment,” or individual reason. 


Law ef Individual Self-Defonce, 


rational being has the right to defend himself 
againat all encroachments upon his individaal self-govern- 
ment. This la the right of resistance to aggression. 


III. 


ayer rational being has the duty to refrain from on- 
croaching upon the individual N of others, 
either by force or fraud. This is the principle limiting 
‘private judgment,” 


Law ef Individual Nen-Aggression, 


Law ef Secial Rational Existonce. 


Society (or the community of all rational beings) has the 

sat and duty to govern {itself by its common reason in 

its common concerns. This is principle of republi- 
can aclf-government, or social reason. 


V. Law of Secial Self-Defonce. 


Society has the right to defend itself 
croachmenta upon its social self-goverumen 
right of revolution as against ‘ants and of seif-protec- 

t criminals—the right of holding aggressors 
to soolal reason. 


VI. Law ef Secial Neu-Aggreacsion. 


Rociety bas the duty to maintain the three laws of indi- 
bap doe full vigor, and to refrain from violating them. 
This is the principle limiting social reason. 


IV. 


VII. Law eof Ultimato Jurisdiction. 
1, The private jud nt” of the individual is the final 
alt his lade con 


al reason” of society is 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF MR. HOLYOAKE. 


The welcome presence of Mr. George Jacob Hol- 
yoake in the United States will quicken the desire of 
many to obtain his likeness, An excellent portrait 
ef him, painted by his brother and representing him 
im his study, has been reproduced in “permanent 
photography” by the Autotype Company of London, 
and a few copies ont of the limited number made 
have been sent to us for disposal. The size ls five 
by ten inches, and the price $1.50, Ordinary cartes 
do visite, 25 cents. 


A EA FOR BELIGIOUS HONESTY.” 


We have just recelved this message by post-card :— 
SHELBYVILLE, III., Oct. 1, 1879. 
Dear Sir,—I send 22 in this mall a copy of The 
Creeds, or Christ.” if it is deemed worthy of notice, 
either favorably or otherwise, in THE INDEX, I shall 
be obliged to you for a copy containing the same, as 
I am not at present a subscriber. 
Tours truly, 
J. L. Doururr. 


It is seldom that we can find time to notice the 
multitude of publications which come to us accom- 
panied by a similar suggestion. But we have been so 
much pleased with the enrnest tone of Mr. Douthlt's 
appeal that we feel moved to say something about it. 

The pamphlet’s full title fe—‘‘The Creeda, or 
Christ: Which do you Belleve? A Plea for Religious 
Honesty. By Rev. Jasper L. Douthit, Pastor First 
Congregational (Unitarian) Church, Shelbyville, T- 
nols.” It contains thirty-five pages, and is appar- 
ently addressed to the large number of more or leas 
liberally inclined people who still remain in fellow- 
ship with the varlous Orthodox churches of the 
country. 

The author begins with a distinction between 
honesty and sincerity: ‘Some believe elncerely, but 
not honestly; some are neither honest nor sincere in 
their bellef; whilst others are both honest and sin- 
cere, ... There is a vast difference between sincerity 
and honesty....An honest man will use all the 
means within his power to form correct opiniona be- 
fore expressing s belief on any subject, or about 
anything. It is our solemn daty to examine. We 
are dishonest with ourselves and with our God, how- 
ever sincere, if we refuse to avail ourselves of the 
light that ls within onr reach, and we must bear the 
penalty of the omission.” 

Having laid down this distinction, Mr. Douthlt 
proceeds to accuse multitudes of Christian professors 
of insincerity or dishonesty, or both: It is a ead 
fact that many men, women and children in Chriat- 
lan churches to-day are by their covenants and con- 
feasions of faith professing to believe, or seeming to 
belleye, what they neither sincerely nor honestly 
hold. . . I know of what I affirm by several years’ 
experience in miseslonary work. I have had the con- 
fession, oral and written, of hosts of men and women 
to this very fact. Many well-meaning persons do 
claim that they have united with the churches in 
spite of the objectionable creeds, because they craved 
religious sympathy and wanted company in their en- 
deavor to lend the good life. Many of these persons 
declare frankly that they do not belleve the stand- 
ards of faith of thelr churches, while many others 
claim to be ignorant of the creeds to which they have 
blindly given assent, and even in some Instances 


| deny that their church creeds contain such offensive 


features. . . ‘Is it possible,’ exclaimed in astonish- 
ment an aged and intelligent member of one of the 
churches to me, on having his attention called to the 
fact, ‘is it possible that our church has a creed that 
teaches such horrible doctrines?’ And, when I re- 
assured him of the fact, he remarked reluctantly, 
‘Well, it may be so; for, to tell the truth, I have not 
seen my catechism for over twenty years, and I had 
almost forgotten that our church had any Confession 
of Faith.’ The case of this good person ia but a fair 
representative of thousands, There ia very general 
ignorance among the masses in regard to the prevall - 
ing church creeds. Most people are unaware how 
widely and radically these differ from the plain, 
simple teachings of Christ. It is for this reason I 
am moved to publish parts of certain creeds and con- 
trast them with the doctrines of Jesus Christ, and, 
in the name of this Jesus, to ask all who may read 
this, which do you sincerely and honestly believe ?”’ 

There can be no dispnte that the picture here 
drawn is a faithful one. Mr. Douthit then proceeds 
to cite certain incredible and horrible doctrines from 
the acknowledged standards of the Orthodox churches, 
and very forcibly puts the home question to the pro- 
fessedly Orthodox, whether they honestly belleve 
these doctrines or not. But, before he does this, he 
says (and we call particular attention to his words): 
“Some may complain that I have selected the worst 
part of the creeds for public inspection, and that I 
ought in fairness to publish all or none. To this I 
would answer that Christian creeds should have no 
bad parts; and because they do contain erroneous 
and crael doctrines ls reason enough why the 
churches should abandon them and the individual 
members cease to assent to what they do not believe. 
In making these extracts, I simply plead for religious 
honesty and try to obey the Golden Rule.” 

Mr. Douthit then goes on to quote the damnatory 
clause of the Athanasian Creed,—passages of the 


Constitution of the Presbyterian Church of the 
United States which teach fore-ordination to everiast- 
ing death, imputation of Adam's guilt to all his pot- 
terity, God's wrath and curse against all mankind on 
his account, and infant damnation,—passages from 
Calvin to the same effect, —elc. 

But,“ says Mr. Douthit, “I am here met by soma 
member of the Presbyterian Church who almost ln - 
dignantly declares: ‘I do not believe those horrible 
doctrines, and I never sald I did. I scorn the impn- 
tation.’ Well, my friend, these doctrines are lald 
down ln the Confession of Faith of the Presbyterian 
Church of which you profess to be a member. It is 
bat reasonable and every way natural that sincere 
and true church- members do belleve in the Confe. 
sion of Falth of their church. If they do not, then 
either they are wrong, or the church ls wrong In har- 
ing any such Confession of Faith; for what ia it good 
for, if it le not to be believed? According to the 
Constitution and Confession of Faith from which the 
foregoing quotations sre made, the Ruling Elden, 
the Deacons, the Licentiates, Ministers, Pastors, and 
Evangelista are required to anawer the following 
question affirmatively: Do you alncerely recelve and 
adopt the Confession of Faith of thie church, as con- 
talning the system of doctrine taught in the Holy 
Scriptures?’ There is nothing said in this Constitu- 
tion and Confession about the right of mental reser- 
vation In answering this monst serious question. Now 
I have a right to Infer, In fact I must necessarily sup- 
pose, that, if the men are sincere and honest in an- 
swerlng the above question In the affirmative, they 
will endeayor to be governed strictly by their Con- 
fession of Faith in examining members for admiselon 
into their church; and when persons are admitted 
into membership, of course it is reckoned to ba the 
daty of the officers and ministers of sald church to 
instruct all the members In the Catechlam of the 
same. Therefore I must think that, If any member 
does not know that his church upholds the doctrines 
above cited, then elther that member ts a very dull 
scholar, or the properly ordained officers and minis- 
ters of the church have failed to do their duty. The 
fact Is, probably, that the said officers and minloters 
do not do thelr duty in teaching and enforcing the 
faith of the church, because they dare not do it: 
The laity would not bear it, The Presbyterian 
Charch, like some others, only continues to exist and 
flourish because its managers and authorized teachers 
practically ignore their Confession of Faith,” 

It cannot be denied that Mr. Douthit makes a for- 
midable argument against the “sincerity” or “hon- 
esty” of the Orthodox churches, We present the 
case, and leave to the Orthodox themselves the dli- 
cult task of refuting !t—only stating that these col- 
umns are as open to them as to Mr, Douthit. Our 
object has been to state his argument, and then to 
apply it In a manner which probably its author did 
not anticipate. We hold somewhat the same rels 
tion to Mr. Douthit which he himself holds to the 
Presbyterlane; and we have read his forcible and tell- 
ing pamphlet with a silent wonder that he should 
not pereelve how, like Samson, he le pulling down 
the temple of others upon his own head. It la our 
awkward duty, in complying with his implicit re- 
quest to notice his pamphlet, to turn the argument 
about, and address to Mr, Douthit himself, on the 
foundation of his own principles, a “Plea for Relig- 
fous Honesty.” 

Mr. Douthit professes to be a Unitarian and s Lib- 
eral Christian, In the forefront of his pamphlet, on 
a page by itself, he thus publishes and emphasizes 
“The Fellowship that Liberal Christianity Stands 
for” :— 

“Re-affirming our allegiance to the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, and desiring to secure the largest unity of the 
spirit, and the widest practical coöperation, we Invite 
to our fellowship all who wish to be followers of 
Christ.—Conatitution of National Conference of Uni: 
tarian and other Christian Churches.” 

“As a church, we allow and advocate the right of 
individual judgment in the {interpretation of the 
Bible; and hence a Christian spirit and Christian 
life are our only teste of Christian fellowship.—Dec 
laration of Principles of the Ohio State Christian Ar 
sociation.” 

A Liboral Christian. 


“By Liberal Christian, I understand one who is 
disposed to recelve as his brethren in Christ all who, 
in the judgment of charity, sincerely profess to re 
celve Jesus Christ as their Lord and Master. He 
repels all tests or standards of Christian faith and 
of Christian character but the words of Jesus Christ 
and hie Inspired apostles. He thinks it an act of 
disloyalty to his Master to introduce Into the church 
creeds of fallible men as bonds of union, or terms 
of Christian fellowship.—Channing.” 


Moreover, Mr, Douthit explains still further the 
position he means to be understood by the public 
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to assume, and in which he is unquestionably 
“sincere” :— 

“When Martin Luther wanted to put in a corner 
one of his adversaries who was defending the au- 
thority of the Catholic Church, he wrote thie in his 
reply to him: ‘It is certainly impudent in any one 
to teach, sa the philosophy of Aristotle, any doctrine 
which cannot be proved by hie authority. You 

t this. Well, then, all the more it ls the most 
— of things to affirm in the Church and 
among Christians anything that Jesus Christ him- 
self has not taught.) ‘Now,’ ss another has well 
sald, ‘that is a v broad and simple principle. It 
just means this: t is the beat teacher of hla 
own religion. If you want to learn what Christ- 
lanlty is, turn to the gospels; see what It was our 
Savior preached when he went about 2 the peo- 
ple. If any doctrine is put before you, and you are 
asked to belleve it, ask whother it ls a doctrine that 
Christ himself taught; if it is not, then do not re- 
ceive It as a part of his gospel. Well, then, with 
this sound rule in view, and in the light of the gos- 
pala, Jok us examine some of the 8 of Christen- 

om.“ 


Very well, we also say; let us now examine the 
creed which Mr, Douthit here professes— namely, 
the words of Jesus Christ as recorded In the gospels. 
We believe him too sincere and honest to plead sny 
„mental reservations,“ after his own warning against 
them quoted above; we belleve him too sincere and 
honest to say now that he did not intend to accept 
all the words of Jesus Christ, but only such as suit 
his fancy; we belleve him too sincere and honest to 
evade the language of the gospels“ as the people 
have them, since he refers the people to these very 
gospels as containing the worda of Jesus Christ. Of 
course we shall not be blamed by Mr. Donthit for 
quoting only the “bad parts“ of his professed creed, 
and passing by the many excellent and beautiful 
things it also contains; for, as he himself well says, 
“Christian creeds should have no bad parts.“ We 
express now no personal opinion whatever as to the 
goodness or badness, truth or error, of the sayings of 
Jesus which we quote below: we simply quote them 
for the purpose of bringing Mr. Donthit face to face 
with certain portions of his own professed creed 
which, we suspect, he le as ready to “hide away in 
garrets“ as the Presbyterians are to hide away thelr 
own unwelcome doctrines, Here are a few out of 
many words of Jesus” (we only quote the first gos- 
pol) which need to be “sincerely and honestly” 
treated :— 


Heaven and Hell—Day of Juégment—Josus 
the Judge. 


MarTrsew, E.: 28.—Fear not them which kill the 
body, but are not able to kill the soul; but rather 
fear him which la able to destroy both soul and 
body in hell. 

XIII.: 36-43.—His disciples came unto him, saying, 
Declare unto us the parable of the tares of the 
field. He answered and said unto them, He that 
soweth the good seed is the Son of Man; the 
field ls the world; the good seed are the children 
of the kingdom, but the tares are the children 
of the wicked one; the enemy that sowed them 
Is the devil; the harvest la the end of the world; 
and the reapers are the angels. As therefore the 
tares are 8 and burned in the fire, so 
shall it be in the end of the world. The Son of 
Man shall send forth his angels, and they shall 
gather out of his kingdom all things that offend 
and them which do iniquity, and shall cast them 
into a furnace of fire: there shall be wailing and 
gnashing of teeth. Then shall the righteous 
shine forth as the sun in the kingdom of their 
Father. [So also verses 49, 50. 

«vi. : 27, 28.—For the Son of Man shall come in the 
glory of his Father with his angels, and then he 
shall reward every man according to his works. 
Verily I say unto you, There be some standing 
here which shall not taste of death, till they see 
the Son of Man coming in his kingdom, 

XIV.: 20-34.—Immediately after the tribulation of 
thoes days shall the sun be darkened, and the 
moon shall not give her light, and the stars shall 
fall from heaven, and the powers of the heavens 
shall be shaken. And then shall appear the 
eign of the Son of Man in heaven; and then 
shall all the tribes of the earth mourn, and they 
shall see the Son of Man coming In the clouds of 
heaven with power and great glory. And he 
shall send his angels with a great sound of a 
trumpet, and they shall gather together his elect 
from the four winds, from one end of heaven to 
the other.. . Verily I say unto you, This gen- 
eoa shali not pasa till all these things be fal- 

xxv. : 31-46.—When the Son of Man shall come in his 
glory, and all the holy angels with him, then 
aball he ait upon the throne of hia glory; and be- 
fore him be gathered all nations; and he 
shal! separate them one from another, as a shep- 
herd divideth his aheep from the goats,... And 
these shall go away into everlasting punishment, 
bat the righteous Into life eternal. 

zix.: 28.—Verlly I say unto you, That ye which have 
followed me, in the eration when the Son 
* shall po the a 4 his gorg; ya aiao 

t u twelve thrones, jadging ve 
tribes of Taral. 


Xv.: 24.—I am not sent but unto the lost sheep of the 

house of Israel. 
The Christian Confession of Faltb,” 

MATTHEW, XVI.: 16-19.—And Simon Peter answered 
and said, Thou art the Christ, the Son of the liy- 
ing God. And Jesus answered and said, Blessed 
art thou, Simon Bar-jona; for flesh and blood 
hath not revealed it unto thee, but my Father 
which is in heaven. And I say also unto thee, 
That thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will 
build my church, and the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it, 

The Fate of Christians und of Non-Christians. 

MATTHEW, x.: 32, 33.—Whoeoever, therefore, shall 
confess me before men, him will I confess also 
before my Father which is In heaven. But who- 
soever shall deny me before men, bim will I also 
deny before my Father which is in heaven. 

We will quote no more at present, for we would 
not unnecessarily multiply instances. What is here 
quoted contains the very pith and core of the Christ- 
lan gospel which conquered the Roman Empire, and 
which ie to-day believed by the overwhelming major- 
ity of the Christian Church. We desire, in the name 
of that rellgious honesty” for which Mr. Douthit so 
well pleads, to put to him these three direct ques- 
tlons:— 

1. Do you belleve all these sayings of Jesus ein- 
cerely and honestly,” without equivocation, mental 
reservation, or unmanly quibbling over readings and 
interpretations, as part of the “words of Jesus“ him- 
self which you publicly profess to believe, and to 
which you publicly urge the people to turn from the 
creeds you condemn ? 

2. Do you preach these doctrines to your laity, and 
would your laity bear them if you did? : 

8. What course does "religious honesty,” as you 
yourself explain it, require towards the creed which 
you now profess? 


WENDELL PHILLIPS, $ 


“The Boston Journal ia severe on Mr. Wendell 
Phillipa. It says no one who knows him expecta 
that he will bea falir opponent. He has never been 
able to quote an opponent fairly or treat him with 
candor. Indeed, candor finds no place ln a mind 
like that of Mr. Phillips.“ 

There ls some justice and truth in the above para- 
graph clipped from the New York Herald. 

Wendel! Phillipa is unquestionably an orator,—prob- 
ably the most accomplished orator in America, 
From boyhood I have read hia apeeches with delight, 
and lose no opportunity now to hear this modern 
Demosthenes, I heard him a few weeks ago in Music 
Hall, and, while diesenting from much that he said, 
I was charmed by his intense earnestness, his moral 
enthusiasm, his fearless independence, his elegant 
diction, bis unsurpassed eloquence. The recent ad- 
Gress given at the funeral of Garrison was in the 
orator’s most perfect style, and shows that years have 
not impaired hia brilliant intellect nor taken from him 
any of that marvellous power of expression, which, 
for a quarter of a century and more, has been the ad- 
miration of all who have heard him, 

Phillips possesees moral courage in an eminent de- 
gree. There is something grandly heroic in his deyo- 
tion, through evil report and good report, to move- 
ments and ideas which he believes true. We can 
never forget that he espoused the anti-slavery cause 
when it was weak and despised,—despised alike by the 
leading men of the day and by the masses; that he 
generously stood by it, defended it, and aided it with 
tongue and pen and money, until he saw it triumph 
gloriously ln the emancipation of the millions for 
whom he had so eloquently pleaded. His sympa- 
thies haya always been with the injured, the op- 
pressed, the down-trodden, Although arbitrary in 
disposition, and often mercileesly severe in denuncia- 
tion, the objects of his scorn and invective are almoat 
invariably great moral wrongs, and persons In posi- 
tion and power who give these wrongs, as he thinks, 
countenance and support. Aristocratic in his tastes, 
in principle he le a thorough Democrat, and his sym- 
pathies are with the masses, But there is nothing of 
the demagogus In him; and, althongh not indifferent 
to the good opinions of men, he scorns to sacrifice 
principle to success, or to receive applause either by 
saying what he does not believe, or keeping back 
what he thinks should be said, 

So many admirable qualities of head and heart are 
rarely combined ln one man. And yet it is true that 
Wendell Phillipa is usually unfair to opponents. 
He has always been so. He lo, asa rule, unfair in 
proportion to the intensity with which he hates the 
person or object of his criticism. He seems incapa- 
ble of giving those who differ from him credit for sin- 
cerity and honesty, Full of inconsistancies himself, 


lauding to the skies men whom a year or two pre- 
viously he was quite as extravagant in denouncing as 
cowards and tricksters, he has no patience with what 
appear to him as inconsistencies in others. They 
are indeed to him evidence of moral depravity. It is 
not necessary here to quote from his speeches. Illus- 
trations, and some of very recent date, will readily oc- 
cur to the general reader. Mr. Phillips la as extrava- 
gant In his pralse of what he approves as in hie cen- 
sure of what he dislikes; and apparently as blind to 
the faults of those whose course, for the time, accords 
with bis own Ideas of right as he is unsparing and 
unreasonable in assaillng the character and motives 
of those who differ from him. His intense nature 
betrays him into exaggerations that often destroy the 
fairness of his eulogies and hie criticisms of public 
men, and of his comments on public events. At one 
time a man is a false-hearted traitor, a villain; a few 
years afterwards the same eloquent tongue describes 
him sa one of the greatest of benefactors. The brill- 
fant, oft-repeated lecture on O'Connell consists 
largely In one-sided and exaggerated statements, and 
gives an estimate of O'Connell that ls utterly unsus- 
tained by facts. The lecture on the Lost Arta” is 
about on the same level in polnts of fairness, and in 
the value of its claime as to the attainments and 
achievements of antiquity in comparison with those 
of this age. Mr, Phillips is not accused here of inten- 
tional misrepresentation. I belleve he ls one of the 
most scrupulously honest of men, But hie mind le 
so constitated that he Is intellectually incapable of 
doing justice to opponents, or forming estimates with 
judicial fairness, i 

This very mental deficiency may be a source of 
strength and influence during a political campaign or 
in battling before the people with a great moral evll, 
The man who is absolutely fair to his friends and 
foes must often discriminate closely, and qualify his 
statements. But these discriminations and qualifica- 
tlons are not acceptable to the masses. They want to 
hear men and measures praised or denounced ungual- 
Med. But in Intellectual discussions, In which ap- 
peals are made to the reason and judgment, advocates 
of systems or Ideas who: lack the quality of fairness 
can have but little influence with thoughtfol men 
and women. If their misrepresentationa be the re- 
sult of downright dishonesty, they forfelt, not the 
confidence only, but the respect, of candid minds; if, 
however, they be not the result of a moral defect, 
bnt rather of some Intellectual deficiency or idlosyn- 
crasy, these advocates may have the respect, and if 
they have—as In the case of Wendell Phillips—nobla 
qualities of bead and heart, they will command the 
admiration, of their fellowmen, even though little 
welght be attached to thelr utterances on subjects de- 
manding unprejudiced and unlmpassloned thought. 


B. F. U. 
— eoe —— 


SOCIAL DYNAMICS. 


The suggeative communication of Mr, Smart (pub- 
lished in Tue Impex of July 24, and entitled 
‘Three Social Forces“) may be regarded as the open- 
ing of a “bonanza” of practical political philosophy 
well worth the working, and having direct and im- 
mediate application to the lives of all. As between 
the “progressive,” the conservative,“ and the re- 
actlonary” tendencies which he finds to be at work in 
the society of to-day it la by no means easy to dis- 
tinguish the partisans on either sides, it is perhaps 
permissible to inaist upon the fundamental distinc- 
tions, and bear in mind that in any and every coun- 
try, and under whatecever form of government, the 
opposing but indispensable forces are forever con- 
tending for the mastery,—representing respectively 
the centripetal and centrifugal powers, whose due 
adjustment affords that summum bonum of “the 
greatest good of the greatest number,“ which forms 
the end and object of all just and wise legislators. 
This “irrepressible conflict” commenced with the 
birth of the American Union, and it ls curious to ob- 
servo how political parties change, since the federal 
party of 1800, which was opposed by the Repub- 
licans” of that epoch, has changed names with ite 
opponent, and the Republicans of 1879 actually rep- 
resent the principles of social solidarity (or central- 
ization of power Im the hands of the national 
government) which the “Republicans” under Jeffer- 
son so feared and denounced. It would be a mistake 
to suppose that the question of State's rights,” as 
it is usually denominated, and of local self-govern- 
ment, can ever be relegated to the position of a 
minor and subordinate issue, until at least it shall 
have been settled to the perfect satisfaction of a very 
large majority of the citizens of this American 
Union. So long as experienced thinkerm Uke Charles 
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Francia Adams of Massachusetts, and Horatio Sey- 
mour of New York (themselves quite outside the 
arena of American politica), concur in belleving that 
the great question of the future la the readjostment 
of the relations existing between the central govern- 
ment and its constituent States, we may be certain 
that the transient excitement attendant upon ques- 
tions of tariff, finance, and taxation, national banks, 
paper money, and the quarrel between mono- and bi- 
metallista In reference to the proper basis for a 
national currency, can only succeed in effacing for 
the moment the interest which must ever attend the 
far more momentous matter temporarily disposed of 
vt et armis. 

The nucleus, therefore, around which the two 
great parties of the future will gather their opposing 
forces must still remain practically the same as in 
the past: one striving for the largest popular liberty 
consistent with a coextenslve nationality, and thorough 
diffasion of the vital political forces; the other aim- 
ing at building up a more homogeneous and consist- 
ent public spirit, even at the expense of some meas- 
ure of personal liberty; and each having ite own 
beneficent service to render to hamanity. That the 
two contending factions at present facing one an- 
other, and engaged in the sordid and dishonorable 
contest of clutching for the loaves and fishes of 
office, are both destined to sink into a deserved and 
ignoble oblivion, few can be disposed to doubt who 
tealize how completely artificial and mechanical 
have become their battle-cries and selfish striving. 
When the Republican party ostracized Charles Sum- 
ner, hounded Horace Greeley to his death, denounced 
Pitt Fessenden, and failed to follow out the policy of 
statesmanlike magnanimity outlined by John A. 
Andrew, it forfeited all claim to the confidence of 
honest men; nor can it ever be rallied with Its old- 
time devotion to the elevation of such snccéssors as 
U. S. Grant or James G. Blaine. Nor can the Dem- 
ocrata hope to grasp the mantle of popular favor 
which has partlally fallen from the shoulders of the 
faction dominant since 1860. Not till their idiotic 
stupidity regarding the changes of the past twenty 
years gives place to acquiescence in the Inevitable, 
have the Democracy of the United States a right to 
hope for a return to power. At present the drift of 
public opinion is clearly away from them, and in the 
direction of thelr adversary. Nor can it be believed 
that the Greenbackers“ offer a resort to the disin- 
terested and unselfish citizens who seek only the op- 
portunity of fulfilling their patriotic duties and pub- 
lic obligations, The creed of the Greenback“ party 
is altogether too vague and unsubstantlal, and its 
principal “plank” is far too narrow to afford stand- 
ing-room for the multitude who seek a refuge and 
find none. As to the impending presidential contest 
to be decided in 1880, It is entirely safe to say that 
the good and the bad, the sheep and the goats, will 
be very far from finding entirely sympathetic com- 
panionship in either or any camp. Public questions 
are In altogether too unsettled and embryonic a con- 
dition to permit us to hope for a clearing of the 
muddy waters so that the voters may see clearly the 
jeanes to be decided, The hard-money Democrats 
like Bayard of Delaware, Hill of Georgia, and Lamar 
of Missiselpp! will serve to offset the paper-money 
Republicans like Kelley of Pennsylyania, and Gor- 
ham of California, The protective tariff will find as 
stanch supporters among Pennsylvania Democrats as 
among New England Republicans, and so with the 
remaining questions,—there is no clearly defined 
separation between the two parties on any subject 
except that previously indicated; all the Democrats 
may be expected to vote against any farther extension 
of powers to the general government,—all the Repub- 
licans can be depended upon to hold the fort.“ 

But to men like Mr. Smart this obstinate clinging 
to old issues will not suffice: they look forward to a 
radical revolation in the form of government, and a 
“progressive” party which shall unite the wealth- 
producers or “wage-laborera™ so that they may make 
of the national government a vast codperative soclety, 
where the collective “‘capital’” of the country can 
be nationalized and devoted to the purposes of pro- 
duction on a thoroughly equitable and popular plan, 
considered from the proletarian point of view. 
Fortunately or unfortunately, it is not in the power 
of any single nation to separate itself from the rest 
of the world in order to indulge in experiments of 
this nature, Voluntary codperation, as urged by 
the veteran Holyoake, is the longest step It is poasl- 
ble to take in this direction, and the workingmen of 
the United States should lose no time in “clubbing” 
thelr savings for this purpose; but even if it were 
possible to evade the eternal law of supply and de- 


mand, which must ever continue to regulate the 
hours and wages of the laborers, it would still be es- 
sential to adopt Malthuslan principles in relation to 
population, since any increase in the prosperity of 
the working classes only means thelr immediate 
multiplication to such an extent as to depress wages 
to the so-called “‘starvation point” again. Probably 
the wisest way is to lnculcate the sub-division of the 
arable lands still remaining untilled in the United 
States, and the self-supporting farmer’s life as the 
fittest yocation for the young men of America with- 
out other capital than their strong arms and hopeful 
perseverance. The dream of a Soclallstie Republic 
can never be realized till human nature develops 
into something very different from itself. 

With the returning prosperity now plainly visible 
upon the political horizon will come more stable 
habits and a greater permanency of vocations, The 
son will no longer learn to despise hla father’s trade, 
and in course of time may be expected to realize how 
much better itis to be satisfied with a comfortable 
competency, the result of careful saving and strenu- 
ous labor, than to sigh for the rarely attainable 
luxuries which bring with them as many discomforts 
and cost only too dearly to their possessore, who are 
as frequently to be pitied as envied. 

` ALBERT WARREN KELSEY, 


Communications. 


LIBERALISM AND OHRISTIAN SUNDAY- 
SCHOOLS. 


The thonghts expressed in Mr. Neville’s communi- 
cation in THE INDEX of Sept. 4, concerning LIberal 
Bigotry, are worthy of mach consideration; and I 
can yield partial assent to his views respecting the 
ethical value of the New Testament, apart from its 
mythical character, and the injustice of treating it 
as wholly the work of designing priests and cunning 
hypocrites. Many of the founders of Christianity 
were, doubtless, actuated by wholesome motives, and 
their system originally had many advantages over the 
religious systems it was Intended to displace, 

But I must dlesent from Mr. Neville'a views con- 
cerning the eer per of children in Sunday-schools. 
He says he ls “‘decidedly op to exclusive liberal 
education for children,” and “should very much dis- 


like a liberal colony as a home, if he had children to 
raise. He ‘should much prefer risk 


the polson of 
the priesta and thelr dupes by letting his children go 
to Christian Sunday-schoola and churches occasion- 
ally, rather than confine them to a rigid liberal diet- 
ary,” Iadmit that it would not be desirable to re- 
strict the education of children to a “‘rigid liberal 
dietary,” but that they should have an opportuoit to 
tasta of all knowledge that would contribute to their 
moral, Intellectual, and social advantage. But I can- 
not regard it as necessary that they should ba sub- 
jected to the tutelage of the Church, in order that 
they may acquire an education free from all bigotry; 
neither can I think that the general influence of 
rationalism is destructive to the moral nature of a 
child, as is virtually implied in Mr. Neville's observa- 
tions. That there are bigots among liberals whose 
teachings, as such, would be unsound, if not posi- 
tively pernicious, will not be denied; bat I do not be- 
lieve that the number of such is very large, nor that 
their influence is considerable. Liberals may, by 
reason of entertaining a positive conviction that 
Christian theology is essentially fraudulent and there- 
fore entitled to little respect, feel not a little zealous 
to promote this view among their fellows; but, if 
they are consistent liberals, they will not fail to recog- 
nize the fact that many who profess belief in Christ- 
ianity are unquestionably sincere and conscientious, 
and thelr position should be respected to that extent. 
The contest that rationalists feel constralned to wage 

t the errors of religion and the power of eccle- 
siasticism must necessarily be ressive, While 
their methods may often seem undaly severe and un- 
relenting, It should be apprehended that the mon- 
strous errors to be combated cannot be eradicated 
from the human mind by anything less than heroic 
treatment, which, for the time, may seem to imperil 
the moral Interests of society; but as truth is never 
finally destructive, so the moral equilibrium ls in the 
end fully preserved. 

I very much fear that Mr. Neville's distrast of à 
“liberal colony as a home” may lead oor Orthodox 
opponents to infer that he has no faith in [liberalism 
as a true conservator of sound and practical moral- 
ity,—that he believes too many liberals are lacking 
{n moral principle, and are thus less competent as 
moral Instructors than ‘‘priesta and their dapes.” It 
becomes appsrent that Mr. Neville has not been com- 
pletely emancipated from the religious predilections 
and prejudices of early life. Liberals, of whatever 
shade of thought or belief, should realize that there 
can be no compromise with manifest error without 
sensibly weakening the forca of the principles they 
are aiming to establish. While giving our opponents 
all due credit for sincerity, we should make no con- 
cession to them that Involves the practical abandon- 
ment of our own position, and should relax no 
rational effort to demonstrate to them the unsound- 
ness and generally destractive tendency of their faith. 
We know that rationalists are charged with having no 
common ground of belief,—that their system is made 
up of incongruous elements; and it is trae there ls 
much diversity of opinion among them relating to ques- 


tions of morals, religion, and sclence. But the fact 
that nearly all liberala reject the postulates of Christ- 
lan theology does not imply that they are destitute of 
belief in the efficacy of certain moral principles and 
obligations, on the practice of which the material in- 
terests of society and of individuals so largely depend. 
A secular journal has said that In matters of relig- 
lon it is better that men should belleve a lie than to 
believe nothing.“ Thie opinion is doubtless shared 
by many weak-kneed liberala, who evidently think 
that the Christian system, false though it be, isa 
safer gulde for the moral direction of mankind than 
any system of philosophy that does not stultify the 
intellect and hold out the prospect of s reward in the 
future life as a compensation for well-doing In the 
present. If the Christian system is a compound of 
fraud and error, as ia believed by most liberals (not 
including the so-called liberal Christians), I would 
ask, how can any liberal conscientiously give it any 
encouragement, either by permitting his children to 
de taught in its mystic doctrines in a Christian Sun- 
day-school, or by contributing to the support of the 
Church (whichitself refuses to bear any share of the 
burdens Imposed by taxation), or by publishing fool- 
ish apologies to the world for his rejection of Christ- 
ian theology,—thus materially strengthening the posl- 
tion’ of our en while he correspondingly weak- 
ens his own 

Let us consider, for a moment, the character of 
some of the Inatraction usually afforded in the Sun- 
day-schoola of evangelical churches. Besides the 
historical portione of Scripture, largely founded on 
uncertaln tradition, the children are taught, In sub- 
stance, that God is a being of infinite power, good- 
hess, and mercy; yet, according to the Church’s own 
showing, his ind ity is limited, and he is unworthy 
the reverence and adoration of his creatures; that the 
Genesis account of the creation, fall of man, etc, ls 
literally true, because (to use the worde of an Eplsco- 
pal bishop on a recent Sunday) It is God's acconnt 
of his own work”; that the stories of Joshua, Jonah, 
Samson, the Hebrew children, and all the other 
legends and hyperbolical narratives found in the 
Bible are true, because the writera thereof were 
divinely inspired and directed; that God so loved the 
world that he violated one of his own commandments 
In order to bring his Son into the world; that Jesus 
(the second | ponents in the Godhead) was crucified for 
the sins of the world, and died on the cross—s del- 
cide; that heaven is for the few whose mental tem- 
perament predis them to accept the gospel 
scheme of salvation, while the many, whose reason 
will not permit them to believe In the absnrditica of 
Christian theology, or who are yet dwelling In 
heathen darkness, are doomed to endless tormants. 
The Sunday-school aleo glves us false or irrational 
conceptions of the Infinite, the Jaws of Nature, the 
origin of good and evil, the supposed future life, 
special providences, and of many other things which 

6 revelationa of astronomy, geology, archmology, 
and philosophy have clearly shown to be absurd and 
baselasa. - 

If Mr. Neville prefera that a child should receive 
this kind of instruction instead of something more 
rational and useful that may be taught at home, or 
even In a colony of liberals, I cannot commend his 
choice. In common with many persona who are now 
freethinkers, I know from personal experience how 
tenacious is the influence of early religious instruc- 
tlon. It took twenty years of patient investigation 
and reflection to secare my freedom from the sarvi- 
tude in which childhood’s theological environment 
had bound my Intellect. In a greater or less degree 
this will be the experience of all thus cireamatanced, 
who endeavor to free their minds from the religious 
dogmas and superstitions inculcated in their carly 
years; for the instruction thus absorbed is not easily 
neutralized by any subsequent training. I regard it 
as unfortunate that any liberal should feel willing to 
have a child subjected to a course of religious tesch- 
ing that tends to dwarf or destroy its mental freedom, 
produces an abnormal development of the emotions! 
natare while it correspondingly depresses the higher 
faculties of the understanding, and, after all, does 
not really conduce to the cultivation and practice of 
the soundest moral principles, I can recall a 
large namber of persons who enjoyed all the 
vantages of Sanday-school instruction and intimate 
charch association, whose lives have been disrepu- 
table if not actually criminal; while, on the other 
hand, I have known many persons who had not the 
“advantages” named, but received all their moral in- 
atruction at home or lu other ways disconnected from 
the Church, who, nevertheless, were useful and hon- 
ored members of the community. Ido not under- 
value the moral force that the Church may exert in 
connection with the vital concerns of society, nor the 
influence of Sunday-schools in the training of chil- 
dren of viclous parents and in rescuing many outcast 
children from à life of wretchedness and crime; 
though [ think the work of the Charch in these di- 
rections has been unduly magnified. However, such 
efforts are to be commended, and the moral instruc- 
tion thas imparted is far better than none at all, even 
if it be filtrated through the creeds and dogmas of a 
man-made theology. But my observations are ad- 
dressed more particularly to liberals and rationalists, 
who are generally intelligent and cultured people, 
and therefore are supposed to be fully competent to 
rear their children in the way they should go,” 
without the ald of extraneous influences. In 
to permitting children to attend the non-liberal 
churches, the results would probably be less harm- 
ful; for their attention would be more distracted by 
the accessories of the place, and much of the preach- 
ing they would hear would have no lasting effect, es- 
pecially if it was neutralized by rational discussion 
and criticism at home. 

I fee] convinced, from long observation and expe- 
rience, that the chief purpose of all Christian sects 
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and denominations le to increase their strength nu- 
merically, and in other ways purely materialletic, 


rather than the nobler purpose of advancing the 
highest moral well-being of society, We will find 
that the prime object of the Sunday-schoo! In any 
6yangelical church is to indoctrinate the creed held 
by that particular church; it is the nursery of the 
Church, from which its membership in the future is 
recruited and multiplied. Bearing thia obvious fact 
in mind, if we sincerely desire the continued growth 
of liberalism and the advancement of the moral ideas 
inherent in the ratlonallstle system of philosophy, 
we shall contribute little in that behalf, if, while 
proremning Taith in its principles, we yet continue to 
treat the Christian system as superior to our own in 
a moral and religious sense, and bestow upon it a 
higher degree of confidence aud reverence than lt 
deserves, lu comparison with the better system we 
hops to maintain, D. 


MR. HOLYOAKE ON “CO-OPERATION : 
THE DREAM MADE PRACTIOAL, 


Any reflecting mind furnished with the ordinary 
equipment of human sympathy and discernment, 
be it surrounded with average material comforts or 
otherwise, finds & gloomy mass of surrounding wos 
ever ready to rush Into the chinks that separate its 
own cheerful activities. This masa growa all the 
blacker and more depressing from a sense of bitter 
1 — as to Its rellef. Not only are the bloom 
and sweetness of one’s own happier lot greatly Im- 
paired by the neighborhood of such misfortune, but 
a torturing sense of disordered social) machinery 
keeps up an ever-recurring strain of anxlety, propor- 
tioned in Its pressure to the individuala endowment 
with respectable mental faculties. For the richer the 
nature, the deeper are the wells of human Interest. 
Bat pitying love, strong though it be, Is frallty itself 
without fitting tools to deal with the ignorance and 
avarice in human affairs, And the dreamers of past 
ages have never produced any better tools than the 
magic wande of their myths, 

At length, however, in the heart of the present 
century, à movement extremely modest and quiet in 
{ts beginnings has grown to most striking propor- 
tions, throwing a broad stream of light upon the 
hitherto defiant problem. The eminent pioneer in 
this grand work, Mr, George Jacob Holyoake, of 
London, described to ble recent audience in Stacy 
Bal, ot this city, the main elements Involved in Ita 


growth. 

The first polnt catching the observer's eye la an 
economic plan by which the poor can obtain their 
supplies at a reduced cost, and apply the balance 
thus saved to purposes of sure and profitable Invest- 
ment under their own immediate watch and control, 
By means of the codperative atore, inevitable outlay, 
however limited, may be the root of comfort and 
competency. Of necessity, the varied characters 

uped in such a democratic enterprise will some- 

es reveal unfairness and overreaching, as well as 
incapacity; and these must be resolutely and pa- 
tlently sifted out by the honest and competent, till 
the store le on firm ground. This sifting alone 
makes possible the fact that absolute justice may be 
shown the buyer in the quantity and quality of his 
purchase, The mutual confidence thus begotten is an 
element of priceless value gained right in the heart 
of commercial greed, beneath the very fangs of the 
devourer, which are thus deprived of their and 
poison. By such means the reckless and unthinking 
are tral to put a just estimate upon integrity 
as the n condition of codperative success. 
Those who by their force of character become the 
inevitable leaders find it neceasary to show to the 
—— comrade what really pure articles and 
supplies are, and the latter sees thelr superiority. 
They are obliged also to alm at developing among 
the cobperators a higher intelligence, and the laborer 
is put In the way of acquiring a practical education. 
It is this proved elevation of mind and character that 
has drawn to the support of codperation some of the 
best representatives of British culture. The mere 
increase of funde in certain depleted pockets would 
have falled to stir them, but their deepest sympa- 
thies are called forth by this glorious exhibition of 
the increase of human nobility, especially in such 
unpromising and disheartening quarters. For the 
devoted English pioneers began with recruits, in Mr. 
Holyoake’s words, recking with devil’s dust.“ Only 
self-sacrifice and patient perelstence can win the 
day; and what parallel can be shown among other 
human triumphs? 

Mere foibles of temperament must of course be en- 
countered in parties associated, and discomfort will 
neerue; but this enterprise cultivates kindly mutual 
regard in the place of surly mutual contempt. Con- 
filcting opinions on side lasues must be kept rigidly 
in the background, and the single aim of commercial 
pay kept steadily in front. A case was mentioned 

which one member of a large codperative associa- 
tion promoted harmonious action by sheer force of 
his mirth and cheerfulness. 

The Influence of these bodies Ia felt among traders 
of the old style, who ara benefited by their resistance 
to fluctuations in market price. The cause of woman 
is advanced by allowing the wives of codperators to 
hold Independent shares, and thus provide for future 
contingency. The loebriate is not suffered to draw 
on his piter pronu, and, on appealing to a magls- 
trate, ls put off toa second hearing and counselled to 
reflect upon the case meanwhile,—the nataral shame 
of the man preventing a second appeal for the de- 
cision In his favor that the common law would com- 
pel, The cumulative energy of these operations has 
grown to such magnitude as to build prosperous town- 
ships and send shipping to foreign porta in quest of 
pure supplies, 

The movement begun by the dozen distressed 


weavers of Rochdale, thirty odd years ago, and now 
commanding milliona of active capital in Great Brit- 
aln, Is certain of imitation In all civilized lands; and 
with the inventive genins and fervid spirit of Amer- 
ica it holds out the very best promise of the practical 
reconciliation of labor and capital. 

J. P. Trrceoms. 


— —— — — 
QUESTIONS TO CANDIDATES. 


To tne EDITOR or Tae [INDEX :— 

For the use of those liberals who desire to make 
thelr votes tell in favor of the complete seculariza- 
tion of State and school, I would suggest the follow- 
ing form of interrogation to candidates who seek their 
ballots. ELIZUR WRIGHT. 


Dear Sir,—In behalf of myself and fellow-citizens 
who have associated ourselves for the purpose of 
making our civil government, from town to nation, 
and our public schools, ov secular, and of 
abollahing all political privileges and distinctions 
founded on ous faith and opinions, I request 
your answers to the following questions :— 

1. Should property devoted to religious uses be 
exempted from taxation ? 

2. Should persons consecrated to religious services 
be on that account exempted from any burdens or 
duties required by the government of other citizens 
of the same sex? 

3. Should the public money be ded on offl- 
cers who exercise no other than . — functions ? 

4, Shoulé any citizen be punished for dolng on 
Sunday any act which would be lawful or laudable 
on another day? 

5. Should religious tenets be taught in the public 
schools, from the Bible or otherwise? 

6, Shonld any citizen be punished for expressing 
hie opinions, provided his lan Is not more In- 
1 i at 2 a Bible 4 1 

8 ng churches as corporations for the 
manufacture of good morals In the individual, while 
they claim or receive exemption from taxes, or in 
any degree lean upon the arm of the State, are their 
morale on the vital question of self-support any 
better than those of the “‘tramp’’? 


— ũœũ—— —̃ — 
CONSTRUCTIVE LIBERALISM, 


The most hopefal sign now visible in liberalism 1a 
the desire for something more than a mere negative 
belief. The age of destructiveness with freethought 
appears to be about ended. Not that there is no 
more destructive work for freethinkers to do, bat 
destruction henceforth is not thelr mission. They 
must from this time on be builders and not destroy- 
ers, if they are to be counted factors in the great 
work of progreas, They must be distinguished more 
by what they believe and aim to do than by what they 
deny and seek to destroy. The world is not founded 
on negations, but affirmations. That which man 
believes is of far greater Importance than what he 
disbelieves. Positive conviction is the great con- 
structive force of civilization, aud that age or race is 
barren of all true progress that is not led by afirma- 
tive ideas. Negatlons will not nourish the soul and 
inspire man with that noble ambition which makes 
life sublime, 

Freethought has done its work of destruction most 
effectively. Everywhere the creed of the Charch is 
injured, Faith is wounded and bleeding. Scepti- 
cism is triumphant and haughty where once it was 
helpless and suppliant. Infidelity has become fash- 
lonable. Doubt permeates the churches, and de- 
mands concessions from the “‘falthfnol.”” Men and 
women everywhere declare their disbellef, The old 
religione motives and stimniants are fast losing their 
power over the people. The young are not now 
moved by the hope of heaven or the fear of hell, as 
wore thelr parents. They need new ideals of life 
and duty. They must have these, or thelr lives will 
be barren and unhappy. The intoxication of doubt 
Is not a moving force. Men will not act till they 
believe 7 — Too much disbelief is more fatal 
than an excess of faith. It paralyzes the mind and 
heart. It hides the beauty of life, and prodaces a 
melancholy stupor that sees no glory in action. 
The doubter is in danger of becoming a hopelesa 
. The transition from an established re- 
igious belief to a purely rational philosophy la a 
perilous passage. Every species of fanaticism and 
nsanity besets the pilgrim on this lonely road of 
thought and anxiety. 

berala are beginning to see that their mission is 
not merely to deprive the world of Its falth, but to 
substitute a better one for that which ls proving itself 
afallure, The old faith no longer expresses and in- 
epires the highest lon 5 of the human heart. 
he soul of humanity has grown beyond the crude 
ideals of love and duty that once held sway in the 
name of religion. The new life of thought and senti- 
ment demands a new expression, The new faith 
must have a new temple of worship. This temple 
must be ss fair and noble as the redeemed humanity 
Whose soul it is to symbolize, In thia grand con- 
structive work all earnest, sympathetic, thinking men 
and women must take part. Common falth in the 
great possibilities of human life must be the bond of 
union among the coworkers in this sublime enter - 
prise, Affirmation »nd not negation la to be the 
architect of this noble structure that ia to connect 
earth with heaven. Those who would be workers in 
ballding this temple of humanity must forget their 
doubts and combativeness In the inspiring faith that 
worships only the true, the beantifal, and the good, 
the triune divinity of the new religion. 
H. CLAY NEVILLE, 
OZARE, Mo. 


[In the above article Mr. Neville expresses con- 
victions, which have governed our own labors from 
the outset. Not to go back further, Taz INDEX 


began its career in 1870 with the publication of 
“Fifty Affirmations’ as Its groundwork, and has 
never ceased to toll for comstruction—the construc- 
tion of a sound religious philosophy on the basis of 
the scientifc method, the construction of a better 
and purer civilization on the basis of nazural moral- 
ity, the construction of a nobler and more perfect 
republic on the basis of secular or non-ecclesiastical 
principles, and above all the construction of fairer, 
purer, and grander individual character on the basis 
of the ideal of symmetrically developed human nat- 
ure, The time will yet come when the profoundly 
constructive genius of Free Religion, and of THE 
INDEX as the first journal founded to promulgate it, 
will be duly appreciated. Shallow writers have 
clamored against them both as destructive in their 
alm and influence; but the future will smile at such 
almost Incredible obtuseness of perception, Let 
us all continue to strive, undismayed and unwearled, 
for the upbuilding of the Ideal true, besutifal, and 
good In the realm of the actual.—Ep,] 


JESTINGS. 


“THE 8SLUMBEE of the pure le sweet.“ says the 
Talmud. That accounts for sleeping in church, 
surrounded by the pewrest Influences. — Brighton 
Guardian, 

A MrssrssrPPi candidate thus frankly announces 
himeelf; At the earnest solicitations of those to 
whom I owe money, I have consented to become a 
candidate for county treasurer.’’ 


SOME MEN never lose thelr presence of mind. In 
New York a man threw his mother-in-law out of the 
window in the fifth story of a burning building, and 
carried s feather-bed down staire In his arms. ; 


‘THERE WAS never yet a boy so good that he didn’t 
have an overwhelming desire to look for lump-sugar 
if he came home and fonnd hie mother had gone toa 
neighbor's to ‘‘borry fiat-lrons.’’—Detroit Free Press. 


AT A FUNEBAL service in Slawson last week, the 
minister, in his remarks, was dwelling upon the loss 
to the husband of the deceased, when that worthy 
spoke up: Never mind me. Just throw your heft 
on the corpse.” —Danbury News, 

TRE JAPANESE premier, Prince Kung, addressed 
General Grant in English, so-called. Trying to com- 
pliment him by assuring him that he was born to 
command, he sald: “Sire! Brave generale! You 
vos made to order. Independent. 

PEOPLE OFTEN COMPLAIN of hard times from a 
mere natural tendency to growl; but a Georgia dar- 
key the other day said: ‘‘Nebber seed sich times 
since I been born, Work all day and steal all night, 
and blessed if I can hardly make a livin’. "—W. F. 


SLIGHTLY DOUBTFUL ComPpLmeEnt.—Actor (who 
has appeared In the first piece): “Good evening. 
May I take the seat next you?” Lady: ‘Certainly; 
but don’t you appear any more to-night?’ Actor: 
“No.” Lady: Oh, I am s glad! Pray sit down.“ 
—Funny Folks, 

Tue Parson: I'm very sorry to hear, Mra. 
Brown, that you were present last night at a Dh 
mouth Brethren’s’ tea-meeting. I have often told 
you that these doctrines are highly erroneous.” 
Mra. Brown: ‘‘Erron’ous, air, thelr doctrine may be, 
but their cake with Sultany ralains ls excellent!’ 

AN ELDERLY fat gentleman, in discussing a warm 
breakfast at an inn, called to the waiting boy: 
Donald, bring me more bread; I sat a good deal of 
bread to my steak.“ Donald answered with much 
simplicity, “Ay, please your honor, and ye eat a good 
deal of steak to your bread.’’—Cambridge Tribune. 

THE FOLLOWING INSORIPTION la copied from a 
tombstone in the English graveyard at Peshawar, 
Indta: Sacred to the memory of the Rev. Blank 
Blank, A.M., who spent seventeen years as a mis- 
slonary among the Afghans, and translated the Holy 
Writ {nto thelr language. He was shot by his at- 
tendant. ‘Well done, thon good and faithful ser- 
vant.’ Y 

De. Byuts’s wit once met with a severe retort. 
Encountering a lady who, having declined an offer 
of marr from the Doctor, married a gentle- 
man of the name of Quincy, he sald: “So, madam, 
it wit Peg? you prefer quincy to biles.” Tes,“ she 
replied; “for If there had been anything worse than 
biles, God would have afflicted Job with them.“ 
Boston Journal. 

A DUTCHMAN once met an Irishman on a lonely 
highway. As they mot, each smiled, thinking he 
knew the other. Pat, on seeing his mistake, re- 
marked, with a look of disappointment; ‘Faith, an’ 
I thought it was you, an’ you thought it was me, an’ 
it’s naythur of us.“ Ta, dat lab dru, I am an- 
nuder man, und you ls not yourself, und we are some 
odder bodies.“ Woman's Journal. 

As HE WAS ASCENDING the pulpit steps, one of the 
elders button-holed him to whisper an additional 
eautlon: The liquor-dealer has just come into 
church, and he gives us a lift sometimes. I wish 
you would be particular not to allude to the whiskey 
business or the temperance question.” The yo 
minister, getting frightened to see the moral gro 


thus steadily narrowing before him, inquired : 
The 


“Whom or what shall I preach against, then 7 

older's reply came like an air of triumph: ‘‘Preach 
against the Mormons; they haven't got a friend in 
ton. Steubenville (Ind.) Herald, 
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THE INDEX alms— 


To increase general intelligence with respet: 
to religion: 

To foater a nobler spirit and quicken a hight: 
purpose, both in society and in the mål: 
vidual: 


To substitute knowledges for ignorance, righ! 
tor wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, humanitarianir= 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal end 
for absorption In selfish schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig 
ion shall take the place of dogmatism and 
eoclesiasticiam throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the aim of el) private anc 
public activities. 

In addition to ita general objects, the prat- 
tical object to which THE INDEX is special- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and cot- 
sistent secularization of the political and ec 
ucational institutions of the United States 
The Church must give place to the Republik 
in the affections of the people. The Im: 
vestiges of eoclosisstical control must br 
wiped ont of the Constitutions and Statuter 
of theseveral Btates in order to bring then 
into harmony with the National Constitution. 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make a united demand, and present an ur 
broken front, and the chief practical aim ot 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organise 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOE. 
Let every one who believes in this movemen! 
give it direct ald by helping to increase tbt 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATUBES. 

The publication of a valuable leading pa- 
per or essay of a thoughtful character, r 
each iseue, will continue to be one of tht 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will com- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known èn- 
inent writers who have already done go mut) 
to give to THE INDEX its present high 
position, Other Interesting correspond 
ence, communications, extracts from vans 
dle books and periodicals, and misce)ianeot 
articles, will also be published; and sul 
improvements will be made from time t: 
time as circumstances shall render possibi. 


AGENTS. 
Local Ageats for THE INDEX are want™ 
in every oity and town throughout the cott: 
try. The most liberal terms are offered. 


TERMS. 

The price of THE INDEX is Three Do! 
lars aà your, payable in advance; ud * 
centa postage for the year; and at tht 
same rate for shorter periods. Al) remit 
tances of money must be st the senders rist, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered lét- 
ter, or poat-office money order. The name 
with address in full, must be accompanité 
with the money in each case, 


Address THE INDEX, 
No, 331 Washington Street, Boston- 
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“Studies, Pictares,and Fancies™........ 1.00] _ their Relations, B Aler, — led ander the Light of „ 
DARWIN'S Origin Er s.. oe i A* 4 Light Balanos for Leisure Hours. A Gari 


SENT BY MAIL 


àr 


PUBLISHERS’ 


PRICES! 


ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED, 


HO EXTRA CHARGE FOR POSTAGE. 


ANY BOOK in tho subdjoined List, or any other 
OBTAINABLE BOOK that may bo desired, will 
be forwarded as promptly as possible on recefpt 
of orders eocompanied with the CASH. 


Orders are respectfully solicited from 
all friends of THE INDEX. 


ALOOTT (A. DORAS: Zena 
Concord 


The Descent of Man. 2 vo 


2 1 Expression of Man and 
Lower Animals tame ss sss 3.80 
The Variation of Animals Plants un- 
dar Domestication: 2 vols., Hinstrated. . 6.00 
Bete higher Padena te Babat 
o 
and Seeking 8 0 in the Sciences. 3.45 
DICKENS’ Obild's History of Kogiand. rere: 16 


DUNEING (JULIA,) Philosophers a 


Fools. A Study 3,00 
ELIOT'S l Novels. end 
. Peeri eee pasados erer 1.00 

Adam Bede. 

Romola, 

The 0 tho Floss, 

Felix Hott. 

Silas Marner and Scenes of n 
The Same, Library Edition, 2 vols. + 3.50 
Middlemarch, 3 vols 3.80 

1,25 
1.50 
EEERSON S Cr. Tp Bamya, . r- 
1. 
1.50 
1.40 
150 
10 

. 1.50 
1. 
1.25 

. 5.00 
150 


the 
146 
The Sand Works of S 
Lasing, Translated fro: m te Garman OF 
Adolf Btahr. 3 vols. eee ese 
FARBAN'S . Histor of Pree Tho: 1 
w mg 2722 The — 
mity. “ ‘a translation. 3.00 
BIAN MARETE ENTERTATN- FISKE’S A —— 2.00 
poe —— „eee e reer e vee 1.50 Pere GORY) aas eee esse * GOO 
ARNOLD'S (MATTHEW) Essays in Oriti- en 40 B.) Religion of Hu- 
glam. 22 eee 4 „ 4 100 
‘Poem sl 2 
Literature i wad Ù Dogma, 150| Life of Theodore Parker.. 
dpEmpeck (BEEBTHOLD), oe the eee GARET) Complete Works, 
Hou. nth ye tion. Gyols.......-. 300 
anon N ) e *. 
into ite Laws 
135 — ener Usequgt ‘sseenedenes 1 — 1.00 
BAQON'S ao eet e te sa GOETHE'S Fa tò 
BAGEHOT on the A Naning: - 335| Verse by Ba Taylor. 2 vols. Por vol 5.00 
Physica and Politics eee tees 1.00 8 n 1.25 
BAIN (ALEXANDER). Montal Baience: A ative. Portrait of Goethe. ‘by Thomas 1.80 
Compendium of Psychology and History and Dorothea. Translated by M- 
ate ERODI: saaran . den Frothir eee eee 
1 val. 1 ie übt al. MTS ORRG's(W. de een Le. 
maes and the Intellect. Third edi- a 
Stone I vol d eise ese tene s... 5,00 Greed ot Aar pm pe ol esvess 
BARTLETT'S Dictionary of Americanisms, 2.50 GROTE’s LIFE, Compiled from Fam Doo- 
uments, Private Memoranda, and 
BARTLETT'S Familiar Quotations ......... 3.00 Latters and from Various Friends. 


ba eg (EXT. G. äh Badical Problema, 188 
The Bising Faith 


BASTIAN (H. OHABLTON). The Bogin- 
nings of Life. 2 vols 


BEAOCEETT ANNA 0.) The Education of 
American 


Tho Tall Student.. 
BUUKLE ANENA THOMAS). tory of 

we in Ragland an ya 

and Boovland. 82 of the’ naro 
work, with a 2 index, 2 vols... 


OABLTLES Tallow Obes) sajmon: Oom- 


Maing the following: 
is., French Revolution, 1 vols.; 
tary I yal 12 5 the 9, Great, 10 vols; Cromwell's 
Os 5 


Letters vols.; Sarto: 
vol; John Bieriing.t vol: 
A voli å t, 

4 there Worthip, I vol.; Latter Day 


vol. Any volume sold sepa- 
Pamp 31 vols. London, 1871-3. Por vol. 


ARPENTER (DR. W. Bo The a Prina 10 
1 of Mental Ry te ay applies: 
tons to ice of the 


Mind, and’ the Bendy of ie * OOo 
tions... 


onna * Qulxoto 


ANNING ELLERY, D.D). 
OB teat Lite, Ta eie Dise 


— ** 


The 


journée. 
ited from his — — by his nopbew, 
WI. Beary Channin 1 


“IAN Sersan soe 


HANNIN WM. ELLERY), Thoreau; 
The Poet A. altes. With Memorial Verse. 7.00 
HENEY (MS. E. 3 Patience. A Series 
° ai Games fi 07 z the Fireside, 1. 

a Series of Games for 
Parties, uniform with Patience....,...... 1.00 
the Monn ms- 


trated 
CLABES (- (JAMES FREEMAN). Ten Great 


22323 —— — 


Gommon-Bense in Religion. ——LU— ö . 40 
OLAREE (Dr. K H.) Bezin Education...., 1.35 
N — — * Ohildhood of 


——yL— —..A— — 15 


e FRANCES POWER) Baars New 
and Old, of Ethical and Social Su 
Darwinism in Morels, and other ee 
The Religions Demands of the Age. . . 


OONWAY (MONOURE D.) The Bart ward 
Pilgrimage.. 


OVERELATION ang 888 of 


Forces: A Series of Expositions by Gro 
Helmbolts, Maye or. Faraday, Liebig aud — 


i an Introduction by 4. 
L. Youmans M. D. 1 vol 


9 DEMANDED BY MODERN 
ts True Aims and Requirements: 
pg tok oy Addresses, ner rn Hux- 


Maimon, Tyell, ote. Melted by award E, o 


DALL — ana OAROLINE H). The College, 
and the Oourt; or, Woman’s 
woo Employment, and 200 


G· —L̊(ůV̊̃ᷣ „444 


*. 8.00 
HAMERTOR, PRILIP @.) A Palatris Once 
Book 1. Fin e posk 1. . ace 


——— 


3 8 — — — 


aper on Animals 


Obiad World. Part Firat 88s Se 
HAMILTON’S Lectures. 

1. Metaph: Leotules . .... 3.0 

4. Logical Lecturcs ... . 228 


WTHOENE’S (NATHANIEL) Works. 
“how ilnetrated Library Ratton. en 
OE I. . . 


b „ese . 
Twice-Told Tales. 
Mosses from an Old Manse. 
Tha Scarlet Letter, and Tho Blithedaly 
Bomance. 
The House of the Seven Gables, and The 


Jan. 
ote- 


Books. 
Note-Books. 
e French and Italian Note-Books. 
Our Old Home, and Beptiminus Felton. 
RIGGINGON B Ta w.) etter Papers... 130 
Malbone. Oldport Bo . 15 


HUGO'S (V.) New Novel, “'Ninaty- Three“ 
© | SUMBOLDT (ALEXANDEE VOR). Life of, 
Translated the German. Mant 


2 vole., 


three portrait 
HUME’S (DAVID) Essays and Life. 


HUNT'S Mas, HELEN). 
Bits of 


agar was’ Pisce in . 
Species. 


20 

Lay Sermons, Addresses, and Eeviews..., 1.75 
INGELOW’S (JEAN) Pooms...... 
The Monitions of the Unseen..,. 
Songs of 8e 
INGELOW’S (JEAN) — Of the Brol- 


TRARR SOLIS (BOBT, 2) The Gods ana 


Other Lectures. 12 
The Ghosts, eto — 4 1 
INTERNATIONAL BOIENTIFIO SERIES, 
No. I. Forms of Water, in Clouds, Kain, 
Zaver; Ics, and Glaciers. By John Tyn- 1 
A r 
the Meation of the } of 


to Political Bodiety. By Walter Bagshot. 150 


DH 
„and Flying, with a Dissarte- 
utes. B7 J. Be “Bell Fowdgrem. 1.76 
ee a in 

udaley, M. 5. 7 iw 


. Fireside Saints, Mr, 
Clande’s Breakfast Talk, and other! Papers. 1.50 


en (SAMUEL) Oriental Religions, 
wna th oir Relation to Universal Religion, in 


—ẽ—̃’:. 2 —ũ2̃ —ͤb 2 — * 


JOSEPHUS. The whole Works of Mavins 
Josephus, the Jowie™ Bistorian..... 


JOWETT. The ea of Plato, Trans- 


+ 250 


KAR (areas 0). 1 — 
Patriotic, Sentiments) and Humorous . 2.00 


LEOEY (W. E. H.) History of the Biss and 

8 of the Spirit of Rationalism in 
+. eee 
of Morais trom 4 

— — 2 vols. aras- 


LEGGE’S Oontusius Lte and Tosahingn. . 400 
Oonfacias and Ohiness Ca =. 2.00 


r — the Wise, — 
Frothingham 


——— 22 


+ 400 


. 154 


of Oommon Lifo, 2 vols. 3.00 
ry of Philosophy, fro: 
recoe down to the 


LEWES (G. E.) The Story of Goethe's Life, 140 


LEWIN BAPHAEL, D'O). What is 
Tn f ofa Few Worda to ne Jowt.. 1.00 


LORS PLLA We (H. W.) Pooms. Portrait, 42 
. e 1 72 


2 vo 
prose Works: Portralt . 
R E.) Poems. 2 vols..., 
First Series. . 


3 of Geology. e 
MACDONALD (GEORGE). The Viear’s | 
Daughter 


MANN ORAO; 
Mann, 


-Tia Lite of — 


1948 
Thoughts — 
Horace Mann.. 


MARTINEAU ne 
Miana and 


— *.. 1 


i rols Ae k e . 


ä— *** 


n el . —— een ot 
Conversion of 


— —— — 1 


he Posith ion i of Agusta Ön a. 125 
© yo mte, 
Political Economy. Now snd revised odi- 


— see 3.0 
The Bubjection of Women Ear on Lib- 
erty both in o ne vol. à 423 


n 
Three Essays on Religion 


MILLER (JOAQUIN.) 80 oF sha ene 160 
Dongs of th =f i pada A 


MIVART (ST. GEO.) on the Genesis of 
Bpeciea. . 1.75 


sane 2 


s... 3.00 

„ 5,00 

1 (LOUISE e Bed- 
Stories. . 


G ꝗ— 2 eet ee er etre * 


RUILDE (MAX, mk Lectures on the 


end 4 
Three vols. J Spit os . 2.50 
Belonoe of of Baligion 2.00 
NASBY ETEOLEUM Y. Swingin’ Round 1 
Ekkoes from Kanther: . LM 


4.00 TENNYSOR'S (ALFRED) Feen. 


Tha Expanse of Hes ven ane 
23 (CHRISTINA 5 a of ü 


PPrrrr rr rtti it ert errr 


SOIENOE "PRIMERS 


a 


Archibald gei- 
cloth. 


0 ats . Novels, 26 vols.. . ... $1.25 


800 TT. e * English Lifo of 
Jasus. Eaition . . . 


SMILES'S dance Belf-Halp.,.....-.--- 1.50 


SPENOEE ( BERUSET.) Education, Intel- 
leotual, Moral, ami RA 


1.35 


Bede 33 


sem eae tere eeanes 


ye Bociology. Parts I iy aad 
and Et 


Unale Tom's 


bin —27*ä• „ 


3 @. ža, bina ol d and the 208 


7. 


Literature, Sa ‘end History of = gini 


ö „„ 


Lis 


THACKEERAY'S(W A.) Novela. Ho 


aseholg 
in 6 volumes, Fer vol.. l 


wi 
Das b vols. With new Portrait. Ter vol. 


Fuh oct oe taoludes ail the matter 2 
tons, with man 


n Cras. OELIA) Among ae 
Isles of Shoals., 


„575735244 


THOREAO’S (H. 
the Woods..... 


D.) Walden; s aa m 


MAES Br. 


Thé any: History 


— 2 2 


anne (JONN). Faraday as © manoy: a) 


—— 


— of Bciense for — Fee 


Be a 


ns in Mlectricity. š 
Address before British Asso'n at Beast. 
TYTLER (BARAH) Qia Maatara aad totr 
Pictures . 


* e 


VOYSEY AAN. OHABLES.) The Sling and 
ç Ton, T ana Vo SAR ssa ds ens: 


„ so 

Vols III. IV. and VI. bee eee e eee 0% 
big ae ha (OHARLES D) My Summer Iu ye 
asepen eser 9 . JMS 


— 


WEISS (JOEN. 
re aion: i Lite of Theodore Par 
WHIPYLE'H (E P. 
Theiam, = = aya oni. we 
The Literature of the Age of Elisa! 
and its Oonditions...,....«. 
and the Revolution 
WHITNEY'S (Mers. 4 D. T. A . be 
Leslie Goldthwaite 1 16 
was oiai & Ho! 8 8 — 122 
Phe ger Gir . — 2,00 
Piom 11 Pansics. N Of Pom ->s 1.7 
"| Poems, 2 vola... 4 
The two Christmas ( ee ee, N 
and MDCOCLY, 4 tory... 00 
PARSONS D CTRMOFEILUS, ) . Infinite uè 


The t — 
ai, deen det bee 1.00 


fn (ADELAIDE A.) Poems, Por- 
Cabinet EAition . . . . 2,08 


4DDEERS | 
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S21 Washiagton t., Besten. 
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To „ CHEAP OFFER. 


rr 


LAE BOOKS on the of this 
ER Any OBTAIN. BOOK K NOT IN 
LIST will be furnished to order. 


Addresa THE INDEX, 231 Washington St., 
Boston. 


Wa NEWTON ENGLISH 
AnD 3 BOHOOL, 21TH YEAR, 
y school for both sexes, 

eek: Ss A for Harvard, Smith's, 
or arte Colleges, and for Bcientific Schools; 
also for teaching, business, and home life. 
Pupils distrinnted in four families, Board 
an! tuition from 8950 to S450. Por Cirvular 
— NATH'L T. ALLEN, Wen Newton, 

ane 


BOUND VOLUMES OF THE 


~ 8 7 8, 


ote for the Past Year, are 
this Office. dont 
BET, Wenk 


ington Street, — 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY— PRICE 
TWOPENOE. 


THE SECULAR REVIEW, 


EDITED BY CHABLE? WATTS, 


REVIEW ls the ati 
ularism, and anen — bee 


organ 
Bpecial ological, Social 
entific, and Political Bubjects. I distine- 


Articles on Th 

ave features are — advocacy of Construc- 
ve Secularism, and the dissemination of 
= information on ail questions which 
affect the welfare of the People. Letters 
are inserted in its “OPEN COLUMN” from all 
who are courteous in the expression of their 
views; while a special department ie allotied 
bar OTES AND 


VIEW compris 
Secularism. including its founder, G. J 


Holyoake. 
CHARLES Warrs, Publisher 
84 Fleet Street, London, K 


ANTIOCH COLLEGE, 


YELLOW SPRINGS, 
GREENE COUNTY, OHIO, 


Offers to both seres thorough instruction, 
preparatory and collegiate, by an experi- 
enced Faculty of five professors in Anolent 
and Modern L ages, thematics, the 
Natural and the ‘oral Sciences History,and 
Literature. Special attention ves to 2 young 
men fitting for Harvard or * 
ears’ course. The coll 2 located in a 
Besutifal and healthful „lo provided 
with all necessary and apparatus, 
and affords, as an additional inducemen 
fon, regular Uberal preaching tm its chapel 
on, ral preaching in cha: 

for 1 desiring to attend. Total sex 
poeseos for the year, $150 to §200. ‘Address, 
e ee Springs Bar 
T! residen elow ngs, or Rev. 
P. Slum Iman, American Tu Associ: 


B- 
— — —— Boston. 


1846. 


ESTABLISHED 


vom 


LADIES and GENTLEMEN, | 


23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 
BOOMS to LET by 
Mk. MILLS’ 


LECTURES. 
whe The Advances of Science In our Time; 
What do Shey pz promise for Man 
2. The Birt 2 


7 
ace and Oradle of our Civil- 
ization; or, the Indebtedness of West to 
East, to Asia. 


3. The Labor Question 
4. The Mission of the New Thought not to 
Destroy but to Fulfil. 


STUDIES IN ANCIENT LITERATURE. — Four 
Lectures. 
. The Gnomic Wisdom of the East, India, 
reren, ate. 
2. The Poetic 2 and Religious Zen- 
timent of the Kas 
3. Greek Wisdom, or Pythagoras and his 
Tastitation, 

4. Greek Religion and Mythology. 
REPRESENTATIVE MEN OF OUR TIME.— Three 
Lectures. 

1. Huxley. 


2. Max Müller. 
3. Emerson. 
For terms, etc,, address 
CHARLES DEB, MILLA, 
Syracuse, N. y. 


RE- | Mise Marie A. 


* The 5 ho 836 2 and Triumphs of Froe- 


18. Ancient Egypt: Its Laws, Customs and 


COMPLETE BET of INDEX TRACTS, 
8 15 inclusive, will be mailed to 
FFF 


Addreai THE INDEX, 
No. 221 Washington t., Boston, Masa, 


STEP TOWARD ORGANI- 
ZATION. 


NATURAL RELIGION; 


A Book of General Exercises for 
Liberal Sunday-Scbools, 


COMPILED BY FREDERIC A. HINCELEY, 
Resident Minister, Free-Religious Soolety, 
PROVIDENOR, BI. 


It is an exceedin gly J Judicious and tasteful 
compilation of gems of thought and senti- 
ment, in prose and verse, from the reat 
thinkers and teachers of the ages. 
has long been felt in connection va liberal 


Bunday-schools, where they have been estab- 
lahed, the need of what this little venture 
will go far to supply.— index. 


It is an arrangement of noble selections 
from the seers and rages of all lands and 
times, which we could wish all the young 
people to know by heart.—Christian Register. 

It must be a welcome manual to all liberal 
and progressive 98 and would 
not come amiss even any that do not 
make this distinctive claim.—Bosion Com- 
monweall 


Price, 36 cents, 
Address, . THE INDEX, 
231 Washington Street, Boston. 


NORTHERN LITERATURE 
AND ART ROOMS 


will immediately be opened in Boston by 
rown, for the purpose of 
a due prominence to the many beanti- 
roductions of Zweden, Norway, Fin- 
land, „ and Denmark, comprising the Utar- 
ature,—English translations and originals 
Illustrated works, views, photographs, por- 
traits, and paintings and statuary of the 
moat celebrated orthern artists. The 
„Rooms“ will be elegant in all their s 
pointments,—an attractive resort for 
art-loving people and purchasers. 
That it msy become an International af- 
‘air, Mise Brown invites al) Americans and 
Scandinavians who are interested in the en- 
terprise, and wish it success, to aid hor of- 
forta by subscribing the requisite fond. 
One thousand peo are des who will 
each subscride $10.00, for which Ne 
& poem by Kuneber „and s fall set of The 
"a Stories, historical novels by 
Topelius, as translated and published by 
her, Me be sent them in return, as they are 


MARIE A. BROWN, 
P.O Box 900, Boston, Mass, 


RADICAL LIBERAL LECT- 


By B. F. Underwood, 


For TEE FALL Ai WINTER Op 1876-9. 


1. The Theory of Evolution, 
i Darwinism aaron 


6. dy Selection versus Design in Nat- 


T. an. Hour with German Thinkers. 
f. Intuition and Instinct Viewed in the 
oat ht meh Modern Psychology. 
Cons of a Future Life. 
18. Is Ta thare a —— Intelligent Deity 7 


II. The Demands of Liberalism Pertaining 
to Btate Secularization. 
12. Mon fos Lave. vorous the Vagarics 
de 


sequences. 
Europe and America. 
17. Buddha and Buddhism, 


Religion, 
19. The French Revolution: Its Causes and 


2i, Ooo and other “Sclentifi Annihilators 
Mate rialism Reviewed. 
33. Paine ‘the Pioneer of Freethought in 
on. 


W. A Liberal's Answer to the Question, “If 
not Christianity, What?’ i 

M. Obristianity; To what Extent has it 
Helped or 22 Civilization 7 

25. Jesus: All that is Known and what is 
Guessed about Him. 

2 aare Man anes than than 22 — . 

Ju m an a 

Pretxistent Heathens. RS 

28. Seisan verous Lr Bible. 

29. The Origin and History f the Bible. 


(From one to six yectures 
80. The Four „ere Unhis and Un- 


relia! 
31. Evidences for the Divinity of the Bib! 
82. Popular A ti T 
ar Assumptions Regarding 
dle and Christiani sanity, we 
53. Bible ‘auc Falsified by the Faota 
34. 1 — Objections to Liberalism Oon- 
For terms, otc., address 


B. F. UNDERWOOD, 
THORNDIEZ, Mass. 


F REE RELIGIOUS ASSUC1A- 
TION. 


Bend to Omos at 23] Washington &t,, Boston, Mass. 
TRACTS. 


I. TAXATION OF OnUBOR PROPERTY, by 
James Parton. 6 cts.; ten, 50 dta.; 
one hundred, 51.80. 

II. Tas BELS AnD Son, by John Weiss. 


III. Tan SYmMPaAray or RA fon, by T. W. 
Higginson, Enlarged edition. 


for 


IV. TRANBOENDENTALISN, by Theodore Par- 
ker. Never before published. 


V. Tux PUnLIO BOBOOL Quserion, as under- 
Catholic American citizen 
a Liberal 


be A 15 


and 20, 1876.) 
W. How — n KEIr BUNDAY? An 
‘our Parta: 1. Bunday in 


r in 
the Bible. 2. Bu l 
— 5 8. Sunday in the Massachu- 
Laws. 4 The 


Votes 
Sunday. By Charles K. pple, 
Minot J. Savage, Charles E. tt, 
and Wm. O. Gannett. 


Nos. II., III., IV., V., VI., 10 cts, each; ton 
tor 60 cta. ; one D „. 


REASON AND REVELATION, by W. J. Potter. 
21253 (Ten for 0 cta.; one bandred, 


FP DDr 


Mrurmas for 1873, 78, 78, 78, 78, and 
N, five cts. each; 1878, tory ct:, oach, 


Fino Arn FELLOWSHIP m RELIGION, 


a volume of essays and addresses repre- 
senting the F. K. A. platform. §1.50. 


[INTERESTING 


NEW BOOKS 


For Radical Thinkers. 


See 


dem, with 


mita 


WHAT IS THE BIBLE? 


J. T. Bunder- 
land. An pitani 


THE RELI 


zon F ISRAE 
uae of 8 


A "Boel ane Pacers iter 
Morality o 


Aon e ea 
and Jes. sas Price $ 3. 


THE GHO 
EAA ry Dol, Be ol. B. e. 
— 


D. * ae 
SODB, Tame sty 


£ ne, Woman n i 


. 
* — 


W. Rath 
ete. wn Complete 
aad enal nna ife, with Index not in other ofi- 
tions, 51.60. 


One of the classics of Liberalism, 


N or . ZATION IN ENG- 


enry 50 
edi . J volumes, immo. C Cloth, $4.00, ‘sal 


add de- 
servos mention. It u of incalculable value to 
the student.” 


SUCRE r EET IOION, «ta Ee: 


One large Demy Fire ro volnme thot 25 
One largo De be ready March 50. 


This Edition ia com raga the one revised 
rected Am Edition Index. 
The Boston Kdltion sella at 913.50, — the Eng- 
ng this edition one- 

price ot 


THE REIGN OF THE STOT Fred- 
eriek A oland, Oloth, e, an pp. 


Ferg hy mary of their tem. N 
ne sum o 
better book on the subject can be ye found. 


. OME. ON. A Kemolr — 
Christian d Extra- Experien 
By N. F. ‘Waters, Oloth, 12mo, pp. 81 N. 
An able and candid book, 
Any of the above-named books sent, post-paid, 
on receipt of price, Address THE INDEX, 21 
Washington Street, Boston. 


of 
N — a zan famous work. The complete Index | of 
which certainly 


SINGLE BOUND VOLUME 
or 3 


tor the 871, 1872, 1874, 1078, 
and 1878 Toisaa. ‘ia bitens PRI 


on application at 


nmes for 1871 and 1872, 
1874, 1875, 1876, 1877, _ 
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LIBERAL LEAGUE PLATFORM 


ADOPTED AT ROURESTEE, N. x., OOT. 26, 1877. 


1. TOTAL BRPARATIO: AED STATE, to be 

toad by Amendment 1 the e United & Btates Constitu- 

Eon: including thee the 9 taxation of church Property, 
Secularization of the public schools, abrogation 

varian laws, abolition of 1 prohibition of pub- 

iio appropriations for „ and all other 
measures to the — 1 end. 

2. NATIONAL X FOR NATIONA Orrmmm, in 


susi aqual Arn, political and religious : to be guar 
anteed by amendment of 25 Goustacerion, 
and 21 o United States courts, 

3. UNIVERSAAL UCATION THE BASIS OF CANER, 


REPUDLIO: to pe guaran 
by amendment of the United States Constitu a, fea 


take to 2 
e ea 
elementary education. 


to grow up without 218 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT 


FROFOSED AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 


FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION. 


AETIOCLE l, 


Smortox 1.—Neither 2 State shall make 
any law respecting an esta: Hshment of 0 


religion, or tayor- 
ing any p: cular form of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof; or permitting in oe bn te a union of 
Oharoh and State, or granting any oge, tm- 
munity, or advantage to sect or 9 2 A to 
any number of sects or religious bodies; oF taring the 
ple of any State, either "religious bod indirectly, for the — 5 
sete y, Or of aa number of 
abridging ih ê — 4 


E Eha praan or ch right Sf Governm̃en Tona 5285 re- 


BROTIO! i test shall ever be 
area aria n or 
o parson e- 


ot any 
or Fa 
or o 


any shall ever be d 
hi ox her rights fot aay or bile or pri: 
he performace of u 
veins ovid p or 0 


she ms: religion. 0 person 
shall ever be required by law to contribute directly or 
N e 


haye power to enforce the 
various provisions of this Article by — — 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISH. 


l. We demand that ohurohes and other ecolesisstical 

P t from just taxation. 

2. 10 demand Losin the Sy of chaplains in Con- 
militia, and in 

lions supported by 


ublic — ropriations for educa 
tional and and charitable institutions R a — character 


& Wo de demand that all us ser vtoes mow sustained 

7A the government shall be hed; and especially that 
use of the Bible in the public schoola, uhar ostensi- 

bly ae a text-book or avowedly as a book of religious wor- 


the 
the 
and fasts ef hall's whol 

mand that the judicial oath in 


ished simple ‘pains 

alties of Teber shall be sstabiiahed in its stand, 
emand that all laws directly or indirectly enforc- 

ing the observance of Sunday aa the Sabbath shall de ro- 


to the enforcement of 
rogated, and that all law: 
5 of natural morality, 


dial re 
saad th thee 
eee er changes shall S this oe nd shall b 
consistently, anSiachingly, ai and promptly Aer te sj 


The above is the platform of Tam INDEX, so far Wite 
aditor ia individually concerned, But no other poreon ana 
no organisation, can be justly or truthfully held reaponsi- 
Die for it without bis or Ita ic, apprival 

RANCIS E. ABBOT. 


Ir 18 an old joke, but good enough to be revived, 
that “an unemployed and rather opinionated Unita- 
rian divine was absurdly accused of loafing around 
waiting for a vacancy in the Trinity.“ 

Tue GERMAN people are generally understood to 
declare by their recent elections that they do not ap- 
prove of Prince Bismarck’s proposed surrender to 
the Catholics, Platforms may be merely politic or 
hypocritical, but elections are sincere. This every 
American well knows. 

Tris LUDICROUS item is from the Boston Adver- 
tiser of October 3: A juryman in the criminal 
court of the District of Columbia was excused the 
other day because he had been convicted that morn- 
ing of stealing a pair of shoes. He was advertised 
to address the Ploneer Sunday School Association of 
Washington on Sunday on the question, ‘What the 
Biblo Teaches Man.“ 

Saye THE Boston Commonwealth: “Bronson Al- 
cott seems to be deserting, with hia advanced years, 
the faith of his youth. In a discussion with Rev. 
Joseph Cook at Andover, Monday evening, Mr. Al- 
cott sald, in answer to a question, that he belleved 
Unitarianism would be short-lived, and will be ab- 
sorbed partly by Orthodoxy, and the remaining por- 
tion descend to something worse than || * 

A RECENT WRITER in Harpers Monthly says: 
“Deptorable though ft may be, it ts still a fect that u 
society of radical thinkers in religious matters is often 
found to contain more men of brain, in proportion to 
its numbers, than a society of the elect.” It is upon 
this undoubted fact that we base our conviction that 
the radicals of America will soon see through the at- 
tempt to secure their support ef bad measures and 
bad men. 

THE Nation clearly epitomizes the Calhoun doc- 
trina as the doctrine that the Constitution was a 
treaty batween Independent States, from which any 
one State could withdraw a: pleasure, and in which, 
à fortiori, any State could, by State legislation, forbid 
the execution of any federal law within its borders.”’ 
That doctrine is not yet dead. It te atill a live 
issue” whether the United States are one nation: or 
forty—thereabouts. 

Tun Boston Herald says: ‘Mr. Holyoske’s pro- 
test against having freethought held responsible for 
‘every howler’ who claims to balleve in it meets a 
want long felt by freethinkers; but his suggestion of 
a howling room, where the lunatics might be sent to 
how] as much as they choose, will be objectionable 
to the people who regard as martyrs the pedlers of 
obscene literature and the like, and hold meetings of 
Sympathy with chem.“ 

Wr sucerer to what the Nation would eall an 
Esteemed Contemporary“ that it is a dastardly prac- 
tice to get up pretended communications in the edi- 
tor’s office, algn false names to them, and print them 
as if they came from outside parties, for the purpose 
of administering a stab in the back to somebody 
whom the editor does not dare to attack openly, We 
should be very sorry to find any liberal journal stoop- 
ing to such unacrupulous methods. 

TEE Boston correspondent of the Springfield Ra- 
publican says: The Old South, some canstic critics 
observe, Is to be further desecrated,—Joe Cook ia to 
deliver his Monday lectures therein, the Temple hav- 
lug been destroyed. This modern Monday lecturer 

can well afford to take philosophically the harah 


by this society, two by our venerable and highly 
esteemed townsman Judge Hurlbut, one by Mr. 
Schell of this city, and one by Fellx Adler of New 
York; and I can truly say that I have never heard 
discourses more profound, eloquent, inspiring, and 
truly Christian in their teachings.”” She evidently 
uses the word Christian in no doctrinal sense, 


THE PUBLISHERS state that “Francis Parkman’s 
article in opposition to giving the ballot to woman, 


Wendell Phillips, and Lucy Stone. The discussion 
is likely to be sharp, and to give a very complete pre- 
sentation of the pros and cons of the woman suffrage 
question.” By the first of November, we fear that 
Mr. Parkman will fancy himself among the Utes. 
His scalp ia in danger. 

TIB m the reason which the Southern negro con- 
gregation gave for sending to the rightsbont the 
missionary preacher who undertook to lecture them 
in a practical way upon thelr breaches of the moral 
law. After hearing a sermon or two, the deacons 
went to the brother and said: “We likea you berry 
much, Brndder Jones, an’ we'd like to make it 
comf’able to you; but de fac’ ls, we don’t like dis 
heah preachin’ bout lyin’ an’ stealin’; we mus’ hab 
our Sundays fer ‘ligion.” There is a ring in New 
York city which la very eager to get rid of Tax Im- 
DEX for a similar reason. If they were honest, this 
is the way they would express it: We don’t like 
die heah preachin’ ’bont bigamy and seduction; we 
mus’ hab our Sundays fer free love.“ 


handsome pamphlet of sixty-four pages, compiled by 
‘Frederic A. Hinckley, resident minister of the Free 
Religious Society of Providence. It is an arrange- 
ment of noble selections from the seers and sages of 
all lands and times, msg we could wish all the 
young people to know by heart; though for ita pur- 
pose we should advise fuller dranghts from the deeper 
well of the Hebrew and Ohristian Sèriptures, and 
should wish to saturate this kind of instruction with 
a larger recognition of the only true God and of 
Jesus Christ whom he has sent.’ Not the less de we 


Interest of an irrational and unthinkable theology. 
Sample coples may be had of Mr. Hinckley. Price 
thirty-five cents. 
Tue VINELAND Independent is becoming aware of 
a real evil in our system of government, thongh not 
yet clear as to the remedy: “In our opinion, if some 
of the higher grades of crime were made punishable 
by United States law, the cause of justice and order 
In society would be greatly enhanced. This should 
elther be done or the several States have a common 
code in regard to these crimes. Criminals who have 
by their offences endangered the peace and good 
order of society should be subject to arrest and trial 
anywhere; as it is, a man may dodge justice by seek- 
Ing protection behind the governor of another State, 
and, even if the expensive requisition be granted, 
the delay mado necessary gives the criminal a chance 


ings of thoss who do not admire his stylo and hie to make another dodge, and thwart justice a second 


manner, for he has profited much from his platform 
work, and now rests securely on a substantial bank 
account” 


“A LADY BYMPATHNIZER” writes to the Albany 


Express of September 13, with reference to the Liberal 
League of Albany: It has been my good fortune 
during the past year to attend several lectures given 


time, It ls aupposed that penalties are attached to 
laws for the sake of punishing offenders; but under 
the present action and poope of many of our laws it 


the criminal. We are troubled with too many State 
rights in some respects,” 
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LOCAL AUXILIARY LIBERAL LEAGUES 


Ohartered by tho Matiomal Liberal League of 
America. 


r Seth Hunt; Becretary, Olar- 
Issued o the President and Secretary on behalf of 


the Florence Liberal Lo: 
n N. T.— President, John W. Truesdell; Seoretary, 
Mrs. Nettie O. . a 
to the President and Secretary on behalf of 


Issued 
the Onondaga County Liberal . 
ALBANY, ee President, Thomas J. Hennessey; Socre- 


tery, Thomas . 
Issusd to the ident and Secretary on behalf of 
the Albany Liberal Associ: 


ation. 
„MA. President, Rey. M. J. Savage; Secretary, 
Miss Jane P. Titoomb. | 
Issued to the President and Secretary on behalf of 
the First Liberal League of Boston, Maas. 
Passalo ony, N.J.—President, J. H. Adamson; Seare- 


tioa to the President and Secretary on behalf of 
Liberal 


e. 
* ILL.—Presidont, David Prinos; Secretary, 

Issued to the President and Secretary on behalf of 
the Janksonville Liberal League. 

N. T.— President, Anson O. Allen; Secretary, 
e Se tao President Secretary on behalf of 
on 0 
the Jefferson Liberal erage | Rocbester. 
3 J. A. J. Wiloox; Secretary, 
Issued to the President and Secretary on behalf of 
the Chelsea Liberal League. 

W.B.—The above is an acknowledgment of the fact that 
a charter is due and will be sent as soon as possible. 
Local Auxiliary Liberal Leagues originally chartered by 
the “National Liberal League“ will receive charters from 
the “National Liberal League of America” without extra 
charge, if they send a certified copy of their vote to so- 
cept the following invitation :— 

“ Voted, That all Local Leagues that approve the forma- 
tion of the National Liberal League of America are in- 
vited to dissolve their connection with the old League, 
and to join this League.“ 


$ RESALUTIONS 


Adopted at the Formation of the National 
5 Liberal League of America, Syracuse, 
„ N. Z., o. 27, 1878. 

WA, The Con of the National Liberal 
Leagus, assembled at Syracuse, October 26 and 27, 
1878, to which we were delegates, was Specie 
divided into two. parties, ene favoring total repeal, 
and the other opposed to such repeal, of certain laws 
of the United States relating to the circulation of 
obscene literature ; om nei 4 n 3 

WHEREAS, The whole question was, by the prop- 
oaition of the majority and the consent of the mimor- 
65 dropped * the consideration of the present 

0 an 

HEREAS, The subsequent nomination and elec- 
tlon of the chief executive officers for the ensuing 
year, including the President, were made by the ma- 
jority dependent upon their expressed opinion on the 
question which had been thus 7 7 of, to the sur- 
at and deep disappointment of the minority; and 

HEREAS, 


“Resolved. Thi believe that the existing United 
; at we believe e 
Btates laws against obscenity need to be reformed 
and amengeti beinp now in several particulara 
oppressive in the modes of administration and in the 

naltles; yet we are in favor of proper laws, by 

tate and National Governments, against the publi- 
cation and circulation of obecene literatare, tending 
to corrupt the morals of youth. 

The following names were subscribed to the above 
resolutions :— 

F. 


E. P. EVELBUT, Abony, J.Y. Moons FATS, Rochester, N.F, 
FRAPELIN GOODYEAR, Cori- rE Uno, West Newton, 


F. E. ass. 
. r- D. HUET, Boots, N.F. 
— 2. BLL, dyra Peas ors E. ABBOT, Cambridge, 
cuss, . ai. 
Gustavus E. GOERDOF, Au- MSR W.DODON, A 


„Z. F. 
J. H. ADAMSON, Passaic Oily, 
HARRIET A. MILLS, Sc. Nd. 


Ad SAA B. Oris, Boston, 

F. H. HALEN, Boston, Mou. Hore WAIT. 8288 
K. G. Gaon. D N TT, D. G. OnA Don, Mals. Man. 
B. F. UNDERWOOD, , CHARLES Lus, Boston, Mass. 
d e d n, 4l- or, NF. z 
22 15 : ~ BP orig Rochester, l. 
Jouw NIL, . — — 9 as 2 pa 
THOS. Dugax, N.Y. Jonn Pazar, Albany, N.Y. 
Suon Dosan deer. PT.. y dOn Pamen, á Y.F. 


DAVID H. OLARE, Florence,E. P, WELL 
Mass. Yoa. 75 


The Principle of Life. 


PAET OF AN ADDEESS OF BIOLOGY, DELIVERED AT 
SHEFFIELD, AUGUST 20TH. 


BY DR. &. J. ALLMAN, 
President of the British Association, 


[CONCLUDED FROM LAST WEEK.) 
Related to the formation of new cells, whether by 
division or by free cell-formation, is another very in- 
taresting of known 


cell-sap changes 
shape. Then one spot becomes clear, 8 
of vibratile cilia here shows itself. The cellulose 
wall which ae hitherto pontine it = —- 
ru ptured, an protoplasmic sphere, endowed 

new faculties of development and with powers of 
active locomotion, escapes ss x swarm-spore, which, 
after enjoying for a time the free life of an animal, 
comes to rest and develops itself into a new plant. 
Tho beautiful researches which have within the last 
fow years been made by the observers already men- 
tioned, on the division of animal cells, show how close 
is the arrangement between plants and animals in 
all the leading phenomena of cell division, and afford 
one more proof of the essential unity of the two t 
organic kingdoms, There is one form of cell w 

in its relation to the 5 world possesses a sig- 
nificance beyond that of every other; namely, the 
egg. As already stated, the egg is, wherever it oc- 
curs, & typical cell, consisting essentially of a globule 
of plasm enveloping a nucleus (the germinal 
vesicle”), and with one or more nucleoli (the “‘germi- 
nal spots“) in the interior of the nucleus. This cell, 
distinguishable by no tangible characters from thou- 
sands of other is, nevertheless, destined to ran 
through a definite series of developmental changes, 
which have as their end the building up of an organ- 
ism like that to which the egg owes its origin. It ts 
obvious that such complex organisms as thus resalt— 
composed, it may be, of countless millions of cells— 
can be derived from the simple 11. Ui. only by a 
process of call multiplication. © birth of new 
cells derived from the primary cell or egg thus lies 
at the baals of — por develo t. Itis here 
that the phenomens of call multiplication in the ani- 
mal kingdom can in general be moat satisfactorily 
observed, and the greater number of recent re- 
searches into the nature of these phenomena have 


of | hyl in bringing about the 
acid is not, as was recent) 

ed to plants. In some 
Š as Stentor and other infu- 


nokia hjii d certain n planaris 
W hyl is differentiated in 
protoplasm, probably always acta here 


under the influence of light, exactly as in plants, 
Indeed, It has been proved by some recent researches 
of Mr. Geddes that the green planarias, when placed 
in water and exposed to the sunlight, give ont bubbles 
of gas, which contain from forty-four to fifty-five 

cent. of oxygen, Mr. Geddes has further shown 

these animals contain granules of starch in their 
tissues; and in this fact we have another — 
point of —— yer them and plants. 

similar approximation two organic kingdoms 
has been shown by the beautiful researches of Mr. 
Darwin, und extemted by his son; Mr, 


there is no dualiem in life; that the life of the ani- 
mal and the life of the plant are, like their proto- 
plasm, in all essential points identical. But there is, 
perhaps, nothing which shows more y the 
dentity of the protoplasm in plants and and 
the absence of any deep - pervading difference between 
the life of the animal and that of tho piant, fm 


consciousness is the 
action of the anwethetic be continued, 
tissues are in their turn attacked by 
1 A ted by plants. W. 
ende may lants. Wo 
owe to Claude Bernard a series s 
moet instructive 
and chioroform on plants, 
of ether a healthy and 
confining it under a bell 
duced a filled with ether. At the ead of half 
an hour the plant was In a state of anmethesla. All 
Its leaflets remained fully extended; but they showed 
no tendency to shrink when tonchéd. It was then 
withdrawn fromthe influence of the ether, when it 
gradually recovered fits — and finally re- 
2 before to the touch. It u obvious that 
e irritability of the A N was hero arrested 
by the ansesthetic, so e plant became unable 
fue a response to the action of am external stim- 
— i 


It la not, however, the irritability of the protoplaam 
2 ol plants — ned 
are capable oe may act on 
the protoplasm of those whose function lies in 
chemical synthesis, such as is manifested in the 
phenomena of the ation of the seed and 
y; and Claude Bernard hess 
is suspended by the s 
Bondi: dë cram, be 


Fi 
Ẹ 
aF 


whose 


of the ether, and showed during this time no dispo 
sition to They were not killed, however, 
—they only slept; for on substitution of common 
alr for the etherized alr with which they had been 
surrounded, germination at once set in and proceeded 
with activity, Experiments were also made on that 
function of plants by which they absorb carbonic 
acid and exhale oxy, and which, as we have al- 
ready seen, is carri 445 28 Hi eT ot tho 
green or yl, under the Influence 
3 
neonsly 6 resp on plants. Aq 
plants afford the most convenient. subjects for such 
experiments. If one of these be placed in a jar of 
water holding ether or chloroform in solution, and 4 
bell-ginsa be placed over the submerged plant, wè 
find that the plant no longer absorbe carbonic 
acid or emita oxygen, It remains, however, quite 
green and healthy. In order to awaken the plant, tt 
— necessary to place it in non- e water, 
when it will begin once more to absorb carbonic 
and exhale oxygen, under the influence of sunlight. 
The same great physiologist bas also in 
the action of anmsthetics on fermentation, It i 
well kasua „ is due to the 
presence of a u yeast 
living protoplasm of whose cells has the of 
separating solutions of sugar into alcohol w re 
mains in the liquid, and carbonic acid which escapes 
into the air, Now, if the yeast-plant be placed along 
with sugar in etherized water, It will no longer act as 
a ferment, It Is anwsthesieted, and cannot respond 
to the stimulus which In ordinary circumstances lt 
would find in the presence of the sugar. If, now, It 
be placed on a filter, and the ether washed completely 
away, it will, on restoration to a saccharine fiqnid, 
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soon resume ita daty 
alcohol and carbonic 


of operating the mage inie 
acid. Ol Bernard has 
significan 


entirely arrested by 
the etherization of the yoast-plant, there still goes on 
in the saccharine solution a carious chemical change, 
the cane-sugar of the solution converted into 
— a substance identical its chemical 
compost with the cane-sugar, but different In ita 
molecular constitution. Now, it is well known from 
the researches of Bertholet that this conversion of 
cane-sugar into gra ie dug to a peculiar in- 
veruive ferment, W. while it socompanies the 
living yeast-plant, is itself soluble and destitute of 
life, Indeed, it has been shown that in its natural 
conditions the yeast fungus is unable of itself to as- 
aimilate cane-sogar, and that in order that this may 
be tinto a state fitted for the nutrition of the 
fungus it must be first digested 
grape-sugar, exactly as 
Organs. To quote Claude ard’s graphic account: 
“The fungus ferment has thos de It in the 
same yeast a Sort of servant given by Nature to affect 
this digestion. The servant is the unorganized inver- 
sive ferment. This ferment is soluble, and, as It is 
not a plant, but an unorganized body destitute of 
sensibility, it has not gone to steep under the action 
of the ether, and thus continues to fulfil its task.“ 

In the already recorded on the ger- 
mination of seeds, the interest ls by no means con- 
fined to that which attaches itself to the arrest of the 
organizing functions of the seed, those, namely, 
wi manifest themselves in the development of the 
radicle and plumule and other of the young 
— Another phenomenon of great 

es at the same time apparent. The anesthetic 
exerts no action on the concomitant chemical phe- 
nomena which In germinating seeds show th ves 
in the transformation of starch into sugar under the 
influence of diastase (a soluble and non-living fer- 
ment which also exista in the seed), and the absorp- 
tion of exygen, with the exhalation of carbonic acid. 
These go ou an usual, the ansathesiated seed contin- 
to respiro, as proved by the accumulation of car- 

c acid in the surrounding alr. The presence of 

the carbonic acid was rendered evident by p in 
the same vessel with the seeds which were the object 
of the experiment s solution of „ When the 
carbonate became aoe from the solution in 


quantity equal to produced in a similar - 
ment with seeds ating in unetherized alr. So, 
also, in the W. proves the faculty pos- 


t 

sessed by the chlorophylian calls of absorbing car- 
acid — 2 — under the infinence 
of light may be arrested by anmsthetics, it could be 
deen that the plant while in s state of amæsthesis 
continued to respire in the manner of animals; that 
is, It continued to absorb oxygen and exhale car- 
bonic acid. This is the true respiratory function, 
which was previously masked by the predominant 
function of assimilation, which devolves on the green 
cells of plants aud which manifesta itself, under the 
influence of light, in the absorption of carbonie acid 
and the exhalation of — . must not, however, 
be supposed that the resp of plants ia entirely 
independent of life. The conditions which bring the 
of the airand the combustible matter of the 
resp plant into such relations as may allow them 
to act on one another are still under its control; and 
we must conclude that In Claude Bernard’s experi- 
ment the anwethedsia had not been carried eo far as to 
arrest such of the living tissues as are 

needed for 


aquatic animal, carbonic acid and caus- 
ing fhs oxygen cont the water to . 
t this phenomenen Is a funstlon of the living call 


changed ; in other words, the yeast ceases to breathe. 

berger has further shown that light exerts 

a] influences on the respiration of the yeast-cell; that 
a 


on 
erac 
Bespiration 

tures below 10° C. ; It reaches its maximum at about 


ceases. All this 
is identi- 


life phenomena of plants ls thus the complete 
demolition of the supposed antagonism between 
respiration in plants and that in animals. I have 
thus endeavored to give you in a few broad outlines a 
sketch of the nature and properties of one special 
modification of matter, which will yield to none other 
in the interest which attaches to ita study and In the 
2 — of the part allocated to It in the economy 
of Nature, 


Did the occasion t, I might have entered into 
many detalla which I have left untouched; but 
enough has been sald to convince you that In 
plasm we find the eri form of matter in which life 
can manifoat itself, and that, though the outer condi- 
tions of Hfe—heat, air, water, i—may all be pros- 
ent, protoplasm would still be needed lu order that 
these conditions may be utilized, In order that the 
energy of lifeless Nature may be converted into that 


of the countless multitudes of animal and vegetable 
forms which dwell the surface of the earth or 
people the great depths of ite seas. Weare thas led 
to conception of an 

of e nature, - structural unity, 


orm has to do with the essential properties of proto- 
plasm. This may shape itself into calls, and the cells 
may combine into organs in e — 
ity, and protoplasm force may be thus ' 
and by the mechanism of organization turned to the 
best possible account; but we must still go back to 
protoplasm xa a nakat formless plasma, if we would 
at to which — ‘bean —— the duty of baili 
Agent to w! e duty 
Ing up structure and of transf the — = a 
lifeless matter into that of living. To suppose, how- 
ever, that all x . 
ence a by any means at our can 
N Of two particles of pro- 
toplaam, between which we may all the power 
of the microscope, all the resources of the laboratory, 
to detect a difference, one can develop only to a jelly- 
fish, the other only to a man; and one conclasion 
alone is here ible: that deep within them there 
must be a f mental difference, which thus deter- 
mines their inevitable destiny, bat of which we know 
nothing and can assert nothing beyond the statement 
that it must depend on their hidden molecular consti- 
tution, In the molecular condition of protoplasm 
there is probably as much son ight ai In the dis- 
position of organs in the most highly differentiated 
organisms; and between two masses of protoplasm, 
indistinguishable from one another, there may be as 
much molecular difference as there is between the 


form and t of organs in the most widely 
ted or planta, Herein lies the many- 
a ness of 4 lies ita significance 
as the basis of all morphological ex „ as the 
agent of all physiological work; w in all this 
there must be an adaptivances to p as great 
as any claimed for the most compli organism. 


From the facts which have been brongh' 


reader it Imposalble to recognize an anal 
them; for even irritability, the one character 
of all living beings, is not more diffleult to be con- 
celved of asa of matter than the physical 
henomeaa of al energy. It ie quite true that 
lifeless and living matter there is a vast dif- 
ference,—a difference greater far than any which can 
be found between the most diverse manifestations of 
lifeless matter. T h 


the proper 
that no one ever 


le and indeterminable 


enon; but one, nevertheless, In which we can see un- 
e 


ral jos 
thought as a of the protoplasm of these 
alia, in the eh rages wo regard muscular con- 


traction as a property of the plasm of muscle? 
Or is it really a pro gat ose in far 
‘whieh aay? for Ne mani — 


d be bound 


and the 
path which we haye hitherto followed up in our res- 
from eless matter 


E 
i 
; 
2 
z 


life. i 

That psychical phenomena, however, characterized 
as they — are 1 —ů—ů— arè not 
necessarily coextensive with those of life, there cannot 
ma doubt. How far back in tho scale of life con- 


great law of the adaptation of living beings to the 
conditions which surround them. The Irritability of 
the protoplasm of the ciliated spore, responding to an 
external stimulus, seta in motion a mechanism de- 
rived by inheritance from its ancestors, and whose 
parts are correlated to a common end,—the u- 
tlon ot K. — A aie pan Bars pea sani ng that 
every g were a conscious an king ng, 
are we, therefore, justified in asserting that Its con- 
eclousness, like ita irritability, le a property of the 
matter of which it is composed ? The sole argument 
on which this view fs made to rest Is that from anal- 
W. It is argued that, because the life phenomena 
which are invariably found im the cell must be ro- 
garded as a property of the cell, the phenomena of 
consciousness by which they are accompanied must 
be also so regarded. The weak point In the 
ment Is the absence of all analogy between the thin 
compared, and, as the conclusion resta golely on 
argument from analogy, the two must fall to the 
ground together. In a lecture to which I once had 
the pleasure of listening—a lecture characterized no 
less by lucid exposition than by the fascinating form 
in which ita facta were presented to the hearers— 
Professor Huxley argues that no difference, however 
great, between the phenomena of living matter and 
those of the lifeless elements of which 


protoplasm the phenomens of life, of 


Etenden ta 
tended to ap 
ens of life in the stricter sense of the word. As 


an earl! tradi 

ity from w the mind but slowly and with diffi- 

oalty succeeded in emand Itself. BaN Nane 
one step for 


are the ones óf which it ia probabla to now nag 
thing and the only ones whose study is of value. We 
are not, however, on that account forced to the con- 
clusion. that there is nothing in the universe but 


THE CONCORD S0HOOL OF PHILOSOPHY. 


TIS ORIOL, SOOPER, AND SUCCESS.—MAIN FEATURES OF ITS 
SYSTEM.—PLANS FOR ANOTHER TEAR. 


So much Interest is shown and so many questions 
are asked In regard to the new School of Philosophy 
and Literature” that has just closed its doors here, 
that perhaps the 1 mode of meeting the pub- 
lic Inqulsitlveness -way is to devote a column or 
two Ín your journal to ita t and future. The 

and its correspondenta have already done 
much to make its true character known, and the re- 
poa In the Boston Advertiser haye been generally 


should be frequent or full. 
report of what was taking place, 
interfered seriously with the design of the school and 
with ite peculiar course of Instruction. This was 
panes conversational; and conversation, to be con- 
tin day after day, must not be re in the 
newspapers, The qnestion was raised in the faculty 
at one time, whether it would not be best to have 
an official stenographer to take down and preserve 
what was spoken; but this was negatived, ss Involv- 
ing a large expanse for what t bea very doubt- 
good. Even the a sten er who 
does not print his notes Is a check upon the freedom 
of conversation; and this entire freedom was de- 
sired and maintalned from first to last,—without s 
dispute and almost without weariness. The sound- 
ness, brilllaney, and courtesy of the conversation were 
a ual surprise to visitors, and an agreesble dls- 
ap] tment even to the projectors of the school. 
It hardly been thought possible that the dispu- 
tant, the tine, and the bore could be ao effect- 
ively shut out from this new academy; yet the fact 
was d the mercy gran It was a fulfilment, 
bes p tual sanse, of the Spanish sailor's prayer 


Deliver mel” 


Another year, , these talkative pests of seri- 
ous companionship, with their terrible engines of 
colloquial oppr a ee eee the o- 
elusion of Orchard House, and “blunted dal- 
ness,” aa Dr. Holmes says, no “terebrate in 
vain”; but the past, at least, is secure. The Cou- 
cord school has wou 1 — does not need, 
E defend itself against the stupid and 


“No, it was builded far from accident 
It waffers not in P, Ror 
Under the blow of ty 
Whereto the oriog Hmo our fashion calls; 
It foara not ridicule, that heretic 
‘Which works on leases of short-numbered hours; 
Bat all alone stands hugely politic, 
‘That it nor grows with heat, nor drowns with showers,” 
at the success 


No people have been more surprised 
of 4 than the citizens of Concord, almost 


without on. They were to 
laugh at its ure,—bot they had little hope that 
it would come to anything. P ere were 


be accomplished. Mr, „ Illinols, came in 
June, with his family, and added a reinforcement to 


lan his best wishes, and Prot. Peirce, of — 
generous trust In its accomplishment. s 
Cheney, too, of old time a disciple of Mr. Alcott and 
NM Fuller, saw no reason to doubt that the 
Sing, — be done. At the West, Dr. Jones and 
Mr. „ok 8 


dr 
and — and by the middle of June it was known 
to the projectors of the school that it would not beck 
for Pople. They also knew, what the general public 
and little world of Concord had no means of 
knowing,—that the course of instruction and the in- 
structors themselves had been so well chosen that no 
reac as h quiring 28 
ous kept in “how many 
tered,” — y Bere e money was to come from to 
pay expenses,” and whether the whole thing, after 
polsuiand thetr souls in patience; filed ep. thelr 
n anca; up 
school-room, prepared thelr | lectures board- 
ing-placea for their pupils, and y, bat with 
some curiosity, awaited the issue. It was uncertain 
what kind of students would present themselves, 
nor quite clear how the professors and lecturers 


the colloqules accom , it was clear to all 

8388 1 
school would g.“ For, as soon as the old admiral 
hoisted his signal for ongagement, vasse] after vessel 
of the colloquial fleet fell into lina with beautiful 
precision, and there was ses-room for all the ma- 


neenvres of ship-of-theline, frigate, b barque, 
steamer, sloop, and gunboat, each seco to ita 
kind. Or, to change the Agure,— 
T youth tu glittering squadrons start 
ð in 5 
Budden the fiying fennel ‘heel 
And bari the unexpected dart." 
For to Mr. Alcott's well-remembering ear the con- 
verzatlon had the true ring, as in the days when 
M ret Fuller and Emerson, Parker and Lowell 
and Frederika Bremer toased the ball to and froin 
the Boston gatherings of the later transcendental 
times, thirty years ago or more. The manner was 
different, the atmosphere had changed, but the sub- 
stance of the conversation was there. And among 


Kidney of Minnesota, and Mr. Ener. 
Emerson, though present, said nothing, nor 

he afterward take part except to read a poem of 
Shakespeare at his own house, and his on 
Memory. But he went frequently, listened with his 
wise smile, and gave to the accomplish 

. A ers — where 

about ten days ago, sceptic gave way, an 
Concord joined in s general ovation te hener what 
it had expected to chuckle or mourn over as a fiasco, 
Some of the doubting Thomases and railing Rab- 
shakehs ently left home for awhile, that their 


F 


change of countenance t be lesa noticeable to 

es and others, ut next year they will 
— ee eee the philoso- 
P 


In considering the plans fer another year, the 
main features of the i 


system ad have been 


which oso- 
phy, bat the whole field of em and phenome- 
investigation will be left those who have a 


taste for it. Neither did it seem acceptable to the 
founders of the school to let in teachers of the so- 
called positive or cosmic or evolutional p hy. 
e thought to find its ta- 
tion solution in the more spiritual philosophy 
taught by Mr. Alcott, Dr. Jones, Prof. Harris, etc.; 
and it was not deemed best to introduce a refuted 
or a warmly-disputed proposition into the course of 
instruction. Some idea of the system actually fol- 
lowed this may be gained from Mr. Emery’s list 
of the subjects treated by lecture and conversation 
in the whole five weeks, during which he presided as 
director of the school. This list is as follows:— 

Lectures by W. T. Harris: 1. How philo- 
sophical kno differs from all other forms of 
knowing. The five intuitions of the mind. 2. 
discovery of the first principle and ita relation to 
universe. 3. Fate and freedom. 4. The conscious 
and uneonscious first principle in relation to human 
life. & The personality of God. 6. The immortal- 
ity of the soul. 7. Physiological psychology. 8. 
The method of study of « ative phil y 9. 
Art, religion, and joeophy in relation te each other 
and to man, 10. The dialectic. 

Lectures by A. Bronson Alcott: I. Welcome and 
plan of future conversation. 2. The powers of the 
person in the descending scale. 8. The same in the 
ascending scale. 4 Incarnation. 6. The po 

ality in detail. 6. The origin of evil, 7. The 
apse into evil. 8. The return 
Atonement), 


of the Plato hilosophy. 3. The apology of Soc- 
atonic y. 3. The aj 

rates, 3. The Platonis idoa of Church and State. 
mortality of the soul. 5. Reminiecence 


6 human body. 8. The republic. 
10. Education. 


d Spanish art T 
9. French art. 10. 


poramcous art. 

8 . Wasson: 1, Social genesis and 
texture. nation. 3. Individualiam as a po- 
litical principle. 4. Public obligation, 5. Sover- 
eignty. 6. Absolutism crowned and uncrowned. 7. 
Representation. 8. Rights. 0. The making of lib- 
erty. 10. The apirit of 76. 

Lectures by of. Benjamin Petrce: 1. Ideality in 
science, 2, ogony. 

By T. W. Higginson: 1. The birth of American 
literature. 2. Literature ia a republic. 

By Thomas Davideon: 1. The history af Athens as 
revealed in its topography and monuments. 3. The 
same, continued. 

By Mr. Emerson : 1. Memory. 

By Mr. Sanborn: 1. Social science. 2. Philan- 
thropy and pablic charities. 

Rev, Dr. C. A. Bartol 1. Education. 

By H. 8 Blake; 1. Selections from Thorean’s 
man 

Here, it will be seen, were five courses of ten lect- 
ures cach, for the first five days of the week, during 
five weeks; while the sixth day, morning and after- 
noon, was devoted to tan more lectures, mostly 
coupled In pairs, The courses of lectures (with en- 
ception of Mrs. Cheney's, which were historical and 

) were distinctly philosophical, while the 


art. 
tallan art. 5. Michael Angelo. 
Dürer. 


le and pairs were either li or gen- 
eral In their character. Mr. Blake's dis- 
closed not only the admirable the style Tho- 


reau, but also his peculiar philosophy, which was 
essentially religious in its character, though not in 


TED EN DES--OcT. 16, 1879. 


aceordance with any of the sects, or even of 
ea rang ae on pall were also 
oua q as m as ecien or osophic 
through most of the exercises of the 

shone forth a religious earnestness and 
This was quite as perceptible in the cis 
transcendental essays of Mr. Emerson and 
Et ara ie Peel ed's 
personality of God. Yet all varieties 
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The whole number of persons 
or more sessions of the school was 
hundred and fifty and four hundred. Twen 
course en wen issued, of which twen 
were used; ut twenty complimentary 
tickets, of which perhaps fifteen were used, 
about eleven bundred and fifty singlo tickets 
issued and used. The average attendance 
dents was abont forty; of students and 
forty-five; but at Mr. Emerson’s lecture o 
and sixty were present, and at several of 


than 8 
spoken not quite correctly concerning 
arrangements of the echool, it may be 
what these were. The estimates of its 
fore it opened, ranged from $450, with a 
pils, to $750 with a maximum 


3 

Ẹ 

j 

E 

Í 

718 
e 

Ma 


for; but, in case the recep 


$700, and every lecture was 
price of $10, or $810 in all. o other 
penses of the school for five weeks, exclusive 
of buildings, were about $50, of which 
went for ting, postage, and advertising, 
ple an affair is it, in a town like Co: 

m a summer school. At 
see, it could be continued through the year 
bat 


1711 


E 


weeks for less than 80000. 

A constant school is not proposed, 
1880, the summer term will be opened again, 
tinue four or five weeks as may heresfter 
mined. Probably tha 
the courses of lectures arranged in sets of f 
whole number of axercises In that cass 
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upon by the faculty, after which, perh. 


ber, a short account of the school be printed 
and the announcement for mart year officially 
made. The classes will meet next at the 


year 
Orchard House, but perhaps in a mall hall bulit for 
the purpose near the present school-rooms.—Corre 
spondent of the Springfield Republican... . .. 

é 


A RADICAL UNITARIAN ON THE CINCIE- 
NATIE CONVENTION, ie 


od tr! 
EXTRACTS FRON A SERMON BY OBARLES W. wears’ 


It is for these ressons that the Liberal League 
Convention must be considered to have done mors 
harm than good for the liberal cause in this commo- 
nity. I do not deny that many earnest and tros 
words were uttered during its ssesfons, and that after 
the disorderly elements had relleved themselves of 
their pent-up feellngs, the wiser and milder opirits 
obtained control of the meetings. More moderate 
counsels prevailed towards the last, and the more ex- 
treme doctrines were winnowed out of the resolt- 
tions offered to the convention. But it was found 
impossible to unite these heterogeneous and diver 
gent elements into any coherent and harmonious 
whole; and at last the leaders gave up the attempt 
and fell back upon the general statement of prind- 

les adopted at hester two years previously. The 
onan adjourned, to meet again perhaps, but to all 
practical purposes a defunct o ation. Ass 
power in the liberal cause, it is henceforth of litte 
account, and this because it has adopted the wrong 
method in ita agitation, alienated the wisest and best 
leaders of reform from its cause, and doberia 
handed over its control to the more ignorant 
passion-led elementa of the radical body, 

A Secular State. 

Bat the principles for whose advocacy and defence 
the was originally founded, and which were 
ao tersely summed np in ita platform,—are also 
incl In the fate of the o on? My liberal 
friends, let us carefally minate between these 
principles and those who may for good or evil es- 
pouse them. No unwisdom on the part of liberals 
can destroy the trath of that central American doc- 
trine that the Charch and State should remain for 
ever separated from each other. Let me read to you 


the brief exposition of this principle comtained in the 
platform of the Liberal — 


general end. 

2. National on for national citizens, in 
thelr equal civil, political, and religions rights; to 
be guaranteed by amendment of the United States 
9 afforded through the United States 
co 


8. Universal education the basis of universal suf- 
frage in this secular republic; to be guarant-ed by 
ND 
q every maln a tho: y secular- 
ized public-school system, and to permit no child 
within ita mits to grow up without a good element- 
ary education. 

When this declaration was firat published, I was co 
much impressed with its justice and reasonableness 
that, like many of my Unitarian brethren, I joined 
the „ and even accepted a position in it. 
Sines then, in common with many of the men and 
women whose names are still retained by the present 
managers of the organization, I have maintalned a 
lukewarm attitude towarde It. But these principles 
I believe to be just and true. I know that some of 
the wisest and best men and women in this church 
are op to them,—in part, at least. But I belleve 
that they falriy represent the views of the large ma- 
jority of Unltarians at the West. That these views 
will triamph in the end, I have not the shadow of a 
doubt. They are true to the genius of our Institu- 
tions, and made necessary by the circumstances 
under which we have become a nation. In a country 
Hike ours, made ap of each widely differing religious 
antecedenta and bellefs, the only safe way Is to en- 
tirely separate these two great agents of civilization, 
the Church and tha State; and where this cannot be 
done, to declare that In the speculative and spiritual 
realm the Church shall be sovereign, but that where 
she trenches on the temporal Interests of man she 
shall be subordinated to the State. The founders of 
our republic incorporated this principle into Its or- 
ganic law, but it has not yet been thoroughly under- 
stood or accepted by the poopie: This is seen in the 
many survivals of a int and anclent order of 
society which still remain among us. I refer to the 
laws which still camber the statute book of some of 
our States, and discriminate individuals be- 
cause of thelr religious opinions,—as, for Instance, in 
Pennsylvania, New Ham „ North and South 
Carolina, Mississippi, and Tennessee, whose State 
Constitutions still contain religious taste for holding 
office, Of such a character ls the ald directly 
or indirectly given ecclesiastical organizations by our 
State and city governments, sometimes by an out- 
right donation and sometimes by axempting their 
property from ita just share of taxation. (According 
to the United States census, the amount of propany 
held by the different denominations in the United 
States was elghty-seven millions of dollars. Only 
ten years later, in 1900, it had doubled in value, and 
was set down as one hundred and seventy-one mill- 
lons. In 1870, it had again doubled, and had risen to 
three hundred and fifty-four millions, Think of this 
enormous ratio of Increase, and ask yourself if there 
be no danger to the republic in such huge accumala- 
tlona of untaxed property in our midst.) Such 

is the violation of the conscience and civil 
Cute of Catholic, Jew, and Freethinkera by per- 
sisting In the Ntargical ase of a certain version of 
the Bible in our common and secalar schools; the 
enforcement of the Sunday rest on dogmatic and 
Biblical grounds, instead of on natural morality and 
civil expediency; the retention In our national arm 
and [nstitutions of government chaplains, Instead 
leering the religious cultare of thelr inmates to the 
zeal of the various sects and the personal preferences 
of each Individual; the observance of oaths in our 
courts, which to some persons are a violation of con- 
scienco, and to most s solemn mockery; and lastly, 
the exclusion of witnesses because of their unbelief. 
As long as these anomalies remain in our laws and 
are upheld by the public voice, we cannot claim to 
have a free Church in a free State. Until they are 
abolished, there Is argent need for trae liberals to 
agitate and organize to this end. It is not enough to 
argue that time will correct all these evils, Ortho- 
doxy is not content with defending such laws, but 
bas a to perpetnate or increase them. 
so the Constitution” party numbers govern- 
ors and judges, bishops and clergy, leading mer- 
backed bz mil} 
once ady 
nearly attained its object by implication, if not 
directly, in the celebrated amendment offered by Mr. 
Edm and supported by the whole Republican 
Senate. It may yet be reinforced by the Catholic 
vote af the country, and so attain its ends. Do we 
need a juster interpretation of the Sunday laws? 
Any one who witnesses the laxity and abuse of Sun- 


rights pri conscience and 
the 8 of the individual through the Sabbatic 
spirit. If nothing more, it would be well if the 
humanitarian view of the San 


Sunday, but our Exposition ie closed, and the great 
22 Is silent; and this in supposed reverence to 
m who said The Sabbath day wae made for man 
and not man for the Sabbath.” 
The Comstock Laws. 

And now a brief word, in closing, on the question 
so prominently brought forward-by the late Conven- 
tton,—the m ot repeal of the 
Comsteck laws, I venture to say that there Is not a 
person in this co tion who does not rejoice at 
the suppression of all vile and Indecent literature, 
and the severe punishment of ite author and pub- 
aher. But It is a matter of self-evident justice that 


persecute innocent and 
even to begulle them into the commission of nominal 
erimos; and this in order to display his power, swell 
the list of his achievements, y himself to his 
m himself with 


his chief supporters, the Orthodox clergy. There is 
a growing in the community that these 
charges are true in the main; that Mr. tock has 


too often made an arbitrary use of the power given 
e postal law of 1873, used unlawful 
means to entrap his vietims, and sank the moral de- 
However great may be our ad- 
and our tude for his ser- 


it, then certainly the 
nefarious oms t y 7 
Pare te Sah to Firag. mp Empe arer 
TTT 
remedy is to be the 


surely 
philosopher should be suppressed then the door left 
wide open to the vicious panderers to a depraved 
taste; chat now and then an individual should suffer 
for his rashness and folly than a whole generation be 
exposed to moral infection. But there is little doubt 
that the evil may be remedied by a r modifica- 
tion of those laws and restriction of the agents who 
execute them. 
Conclusion. 

Such, then, are ths lessons of the Liberal Lesgue 
Convention to us as a body of religious liberals. It 
has taught us anew that organizations may fail, 
leaders may disappoint us, but principles endure 
forever. It bas taught us that the two great needs 
of the liberal reform in America are a culture 
and a more 83 and kindly splrit.— Cincinnati 

„Sept. 


Tux MINISTER oF WAR for Roumania has issued 
a circular forbidding all punishment by flogging in 
the army. 

Toe ARCHDEAOON OF PIEDIMONTE DE ALIFE, 
near Naples, has been exoommuynicated for holding 
liberal opinions. 

Ir 18 PRoposmp te bold a Land Law Convention 


Sa; Staleybridge, which is tọ be sold by ticket 
dra a 

Elakr PERSONS suspected of Federal Repub- 
licans have bean arrested at Viel Catalonia. Their 


and arms have been selsed. It ie said that 

documents have been found containing a scheme for 
the t for a Federal Republic in Spain. 

A STRIKE OF MECHANICS aad iron-moulders at 


man of the 

left for the United States to make arrangements for 
the of ihres hundred and fifty non-unton- 
ists four hundred unioniste who have deter- 
mined to seek bread on the other tide of the Atlantic. 


A CORRESPONDENT of a Branswick paper writes 
from Freinwalde, on the Oder: A preat eee has 
befallen the village of Brablitz, in 1 — 
trict. A medical man from Zohden vaco last 
week all the children of the age of twelve and the 
All of them—above sevent)—have, 

nt, become ill, and several have 


says the 
died. icin apposed át nr ke the blood, in 
consequence of unsound lymph, taken place. 


Acommission of inquiry, consisting of the district 
. the district surgeon, the public prosecutor, 
5 mamba ot the board of health, has been ap- 
nted. 
sent to the Marquis of Hartington from the 
counties of Northumber Durham. 
NATURALLY ENOUGH, 
Canon Basil Wilberforce in 
formances on Sunday at Sou 
down upon him the 
Sabbatarians. The Rev, Canon threw 
grounds to the pablic on Sunday week, and him- 
self, Mrs. Wilberforce, and the curates of St. Mary's 
were gratified spectators of the decoram which char- 
acterized the conduct of the thousands who gladly 
availed themselves of the Canon’s generosity. The 
Rock stigmatizes this as Sabbath desecration initi- 


teaching 
of his illustrious grandfather,” We doubt — much 
vO 


removing the thrald 


which savors more of Osaism than of 
Christianity.— Secular Review. 
Poetry. 
Tor Tun ID. J 


THE LATE PRINCE IMPERIAL. 


Poor dupe of fortune, born to dream of glory, 

A crown imperial and reverenced power, 
Behooled to believe the antiquated atory 

Whioh despots chorish till their latest hour, 

That rule unquestioned was his birthright dower,— 
Bad was the uus of his dream, and gory. 


Was it to learn how readieat to slay 

His countrymen that Be dd sail afar 
Under an allen fag? “Twas most that they 
Who never gave him cause their homes to mar 
Should dash with darkness fell ambition’s star, 
And bianch proud Albion’s check with shamed diamay. | 
What prayers presumptive, breathed in his behalf, 
Beleaguered heaven! Foolish bribes! Blind trust! 
The veriest smoke, and vapor-puffn, and chaff 

Of human vanity! Ab me, they must, 

Like ali things earthy, gravitate to dust, 
While gods, if gods there be, look down and laugh. 


Our pity and our blame together run 
Pity for him, the fearless youth, whose fate 

In threads of crimson dye was early spun 
By home born foes of France, who watch and wait, 
And menace the Republic In thelr hate, 

Longing to see ber early set of sun, 


With lips that pray to heaven, and hands that prey 
Upon the people's substance evermore, 

They've stood, and stand perverse in frecdom’s way, 
Drenching their native soll with patriot-gore, 
Aa It the God or Goddess they adore 

Delighted in their country’s misery, 


Though France may not rejoice, too great, too good 
To stand exultant o'er a falien fos, 

Her peace has whiter grown ainos he who would 
Have filed again her emptied cup of woe 
Has perished by a retributive blow,— 

Borne to a barbarous end on folly’s flood, 


Never again may France commit her weal 
To any member of the treacherous line 

Of Bonaparte; too long compelled to kneel 
A suppliant for her rights, or moan supine, 
A beggar at a most unholy shrine, 

The despot's heavy hand and iron heal 


Maddened har re- Fron. Bravely, wisely, well, 
Great souls have guided her through stormy days, 

Throagh blood and fire and treacheries of hell, 
Crushing her enemies by noble ways, 
Till, lifted to the height of all men's praise, 

Her triumph ‘tis a joy to know and tell. 


Long live thé new Republic! Wos befall 

The hand that dares to threat her banner’s pride, 
Seourely fixed on freedom’s granite wall! 

There may it aye in majesty abide,— 

A pledge that justica ahali he nation gaide,— 


ual Uderty to all. 
W 7 Grose MARTEN. 
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THE INDEX accepts pire fae ate ae and sound 
E 
It recognises no au but that of reason and t. It 
Te reoogoimai no A e Progress Equal Eights, and 
tiani 


The transition from Chris to Free Religion, through 
io the olyilized world ts ——— but which it ve 
e understands, is even more momentous in itself an 
in its consequences than the great transition of the Boman 
Empire from Paganism to Christianity, THE INDEX aims 
to make the character of this yast change ini le in as 


east its lead features, and offers an ty for 
8 on subject which find no place in 
other papers. 

. B.—No contributor to THE INDEX, editorial or other- 
wists — ie for published in ite columns 
exoept for or her own ual statements. Editorial 
ooutributions will in oase I by the 
namo or initials of the . 


TO VOLUNTARY OONTRIBUTOBS.—Only Snort Arti- 
eles desired. Unused Manuscripts not returned. 
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OLARE, 
G. D. B. MILLS, W. D. Ls SUSUB, BENJ. F. UNDEEWOOD, 
ALBERT WAREEN Kar, Jaum E, OLIVER, Editorial 


ls 


Seven Ethical Laws of Rationalism. 


Rationalism {s recognition of the natural Bo Herr 
Ov REASON in ali matters of belief and practice. It 4 


the Individual 
Banan. tay moral lerespons ibility, — and he 
of 0 anism, m tyranny, abso- 
urch or ; but it atthe same 


the Bowersigniy in Ais Individual 
Kn in tts Soola! Con- 
emna, reconciled and unite the BOVER- 
MONTY OF BmAsow. It is the indissolubile synthesis of 
law, the . condition of progress and 
It Mes at the foundation of nbii¢an polity, 
formulated as Individual for Individual „ 
Government for Town County Government t for 
Ends, 
Ends. It oqu Mes at the founda- 
ton of science, civilisa ‘ana Ties It has 
boven fundamental ethical laws—three of Individuality, 
three of Soalety, and one of Ultimate Jurisdiction. 


I. Law of Individusl Bedoual Existence. 


Every mature rational being bas the right and duty to 
govern by his own reason in all nir di id Lor 
cerns, This is self-government, 


princi le of personal 
“private judgment,” or individual reason. 


II. Law of Individual Self-Defemces. 
rational being has the right to defend himself 
all encroachments upon bis individual self-govern- 

ment. This is the sight af resistance to aggression, 


III. Law ef Eadividusl Nem-Aggression. 


rational being has the duty to refrain from en- 
oroaching upon the individual self- ment of others, 
either by force or fraud. This is principle limiting 
‘private judgment.“ 


IV. Law ef Secial Rational Existence. 
Soolety (or the community of all rational beings) has the 
=e and duty to govern Yi e common reason in 
its common concerns, is the principle of repnbli- 
ean self-government, or social reason. 
VV. Law ef Secial Scif-Defence. 


Boclety has the right to defend itself 
Groachments pros its snctal self-go 


again 
as t criminals—ths 
2 


et all en- 
vernment. This is the 
te and of self-protec- 
tof holding aggressors 


VE. Law ef Gecial Nen-Aggresslen. 


Bociety has the duty to maintain the three laws of indi- 
viduality in Tall vigor, and to refrain from violating them. 
This is the princip: e limiting social reason. 


VII. Law of Ultimate Jurisdiction, 


1. The “private qa nt™ of the individual is the final 
al in all his in nal concerns, 
. The “social reason” of society is the final appeal in 
all its general concerns, and also in cases of ultimate d- 
ment between individu: 


als. 
. The “social reason” of society is represented in esoh 


particular cosse by the Consensus of the A petasy in that 
class of oases: Le., by the concurreat of all who 
are fitted by general capacity and special knowlodge to 
understand it the competent the 


are di 
rematas open; if they are nhnanimons, it is decided. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF ME. HOLYOAKE. 


The welcome presence of Mr. George Jacob Hol- 
yoake in the United States will quicken the desire of 
many to obtain his likeness. An excellent portrait 
of him, painted by his brother and representing bim 
in his study, has been reproduced in permanent 
photography” by the Autotype Company of London, 
and a iow copies out of the limited number made 
have been sent to us for disposal, Tha size is five 
by ten inches, and the price 61.50. Ordinary cartes 
de visite, 25 centa, 


THE NEXT STEP IN ADVANOE, 


In the August number of the leading periodical of 
the Unitarian denomination, the Unitarian Review 
and Religious Magazine, of which the editors are 
Rev. John H. Morison, D.D., and Rev. Henry H. 
Barber, there waa an editorial article which we desire 
to lay in full before our readers. It was not very 
long, and is as follows :— 

Tho Consensus of the Competent. 

This is the fortunate phrasing that covers what 
appears to be a quite general retreat from what have 
been 8 — —.— a and Havo 
certalnly to t] y exposed, poe 
tlons of Hiaba radicalism. The weakness of indi- 
vidualism aa a system, and the singular and damag- 
ing vagaries of some of ita claims and claimants, 
baye at length provoked 


Kart 


limitless freethought to serve or lead. 
So individualism is in wide-spread, even if tam- 
„ Giecredit in the house of its friends. Mr. 
announces in his farewell sermon that 
ita final word has been ken; and with lees de- 
elalvenens declares the need of new religious - 
sation whose bable basis he does not even hint. 
ted and enthusiastic successor in 
the Free ous Association, ia 
ethical culture and 


satisty 

Mr. Abbo — 2 3 Be on 
aystam. k W as loog beon urging or- 
ganization for n ve ends, and has made no secret 
of his conviction that the scientific school has a fall 
title to inherit the effects of transcendentalism, has 
been led by recent experiences to emphasize more 
than ever the authority of universal reason against 
individual vagary, and has made or adopted as the 
watchword of the hour the well-Invented phrase, 

“the Consensus of the Competent.“ 
We applaud the terms, and a and rejoice in 


adequacy, or even oi 


regard 
How, for instance, with regard to the standing 
nt ? The Bible is the 
religious souls of the 
ous race, accepted as such by tha “‘con- 
sensus” of the most ‘‘competent’’ of ous 
— 5 N sha ae este a of cay — 
t 6 app on to on, for new sifting, 
tatien, and applying of the truths of Christ- 
lanity, of the religious consensus of every new gen- 


and lightly talk of provi a better religion than 
ees has held os * 


sceptics of all ages have 
united to revere; bat it would seem that aman who 
trusts l in universal resson and zppsals 
confidently to the final verdict of enlightened hu- 
manity must hesitate to assault Christianity as 
wholly or mainly obstructive and mischievous, slnce 
so he im es the maln decisions In the very court 
before which he pleads. We do not forget, in saying 
this, tọ how considerable an extent the trained in- 
tellect of this age is outside Christian or theistic 
bounds; but we remember that since the French 
encyclopedists and the English deista there has been 
a n in which the intellect of Europe has been 
more rel prus ana more Christian than In any age 
since the seance, 

It would hardly be scientific“ to claim that there 
ia a consensus of rational thought to-day to which 
individual reason and jud ment must bow, and that 
in the long process of evolution universal reason has 
deen mainly engaged in formulating blunders which 
it is now all at once adequate to discarn and disown, 

To affirm the validity, even the partial and pro- 
visional validity, of the consensus of the competent, 
la to justify historical religion, is logically to admit 
the benignity and the Intrinsic verity of Christianity. 
It is to affirm the truth, of which the Catholic 
dogma of the infallibility of the Church is the 
shadow and ex rated statement; the truth, 
namely, that the intellect of man tends toward re- 
ality, rests finally only in truth, and is the 8 
of universal thought and universal law. The con- 
sensus of the competent“ is the most conservative of 
watch words. 

But let us express the conviction that the reaction 
of the scientific school will not wholly displace or 
discredit the tranecendental faith. The hetic 
souls have always had insight that no fellowship waa 
competent to share,—or even for a long ume to 
test,—as the cunning mechanic has learned how to 
rule fine lines that no microscope has power to dis- 
cover. The universal reason comes to test and rest 
in what the finer reason of the highest soul first sees 
and shows. 

— — Ae N. 
Alaasto progress. 0 t 
individual in its method: the progress of Ife ls 
social and organic. Individualism is good when 
nobly used; on beneficent when men are 
sincerely for noble ends: but private reason 
is too often clouded by passion or warped by preja- 
dice to be a safe and adequate guide, without the 
correction and restraint of that general conviction, 
that organised instinct of society, which needs in 


rrr 


oa cog zane 
fallible vislon of truth by an 


turn the contribution of the personal insight and 
fresh aspiration of the highest, the rarely-furnished 
and exceptionaliy-endewed individual souls. 

To the above articla Mr. Potter made a very excel - 
lent reply in Toe IX DR of September 11, showiag 
conclusively that neither Mr. Frothingham nor Dr, 
Adler had executed any retreat,“ and making a very 
generous defence of us also against that charge in our 
absence. He said, referring to Mr. O. A. Brownson's 
example of retiring to the Roman Catholic Church: 


Certainly Mr. Abbot has shown no tendency as 
yet to go that way to find hla court of the Compe- 
tent.” In throwing out this he has taken no 
new poeition,—much less h. u flag of retreat 
He has only emphasized the more the stand he long 
ago took on the sclentific method in religious study. 
Nor will he have any difficulty in reconciling this 
phrase with hla view of Christianity, or the Bible, or 
on any other question to which the Review editor 
points him; for he will not look for his Consensus of 
the Competent In any ez parte court made of bellor- 
ers only on one side of the question at issue, 


To show Mr. Pottere personal views on thi 
subject more fully, we add here an extract froma 
sermon on the Pocasset murder which he preached 
in New Bedford on the eleventh of May last. Thu 
extract strikes us as a singularly clear and falicitow 
statement, and is as fellows :— 


And if it be sald that even on the ground of nat 
ural religion, or of no religion at all, individual rea- 
son and conscience may set themeelves up as 
to all other sovereignty, I reply, Yes, this claim may 
indeed be made; and that in the reaction ths 
long ecclesiastical suppression of private Judgment 
there has come a perilous tendency to sssart tha 
the individual nature, in its own impulses, Impres- 
sions, and attractions, is a law unto Iteelf, But itis 
a claim that cannot stand for a moment in the light 
of rational philosophy, On this d of natural 
religion, no assertion of a spacial andl 
communication with divine power can be wed, 
no claim to any infallible knowledge can be 
nized. The divine purpose and law are communi- 
cated through faculties and pérceptions that are the 
common property of mankind, and not through any 
special personal faculty that ls above the ordinary 
testa of reason. On the an theory, the 
private soul claims to have a special revelation of the 
will of God that is infallible, and it is very difficult 
for Protestant Christianity with its allowance of pri- 
vate judgment to meet and logically resist that is 
But on the natural and rational theory there is no 
monopoly of divine revelation, in any person or book 

j and nowhere a . to any in- 

oman soul. The 

divine purpose is made manifest in the education 
and progress of the whole race of humanity and not 
in the individual soul; or only In the individual soul 
so far as it ls in healthy natural relationship with ite 
kind. The divine commands come not through à 
personal private vision of truth and duty, but 
those great principles of thought and conduct w 
are or may be the common possession of all men 
und concerning which there is a common sense 
obligation. The germs of these Jawa of tho and 
conduct appear in all men; but naturally they ap 
peur more clearly and complete! in that portion of 
mankind where there is the est degres af civil- 
ization and enlightenment. 

We have, therefore, on the theory of natural and 
Tational religion, a tribunal before which every in- 
dividual mant to some new perception of truth 
and duty must submit his claim for judgment. It 
is the court of universal reason and universal right, 
and ite Judgments in our human affairs are at apy 
time pronounced by the aggregate consenting voics 
of the highest mental and moral intelligence which 
the human race has attained. There is a consensus 
of truth and morals which the experience of mankind 
bas proved trustworthy, and which the Individual 
violates at his perf. He who thinks most and best, 
he who thinks deepest and highest, is not one who 
is likely to fall into the concelt that the Infinite 
Beling has imparted Its secrets specially to him, or 
that the’ Divine Word has been exceptionally artica- 
lated in hla consciousness. Rather le he one who 
looks for the most complete articulation of that Word 
in the maturest collective life and activity of all nature 
and all humanity, and Who will earnestly aud rever- 
ently seek to be a true sharerin that life and a hel 
of humanity onward to | light and to still richer 
and maturer life; for he will be one who will see also 
that the revealed is but a small part compared with 
the mysteries of truth yet undiscovered, and so bè 
will walk, not as if he had already attalned, but ware 
still following n at this at least is 
required: while he humbly follows, that he shall do 
justly and love mercy. 

Mr. Potter was entirely cerrect in saying that we 
“have only emphasized the more the stand (we) long 
ago took on the scientific method in religious study.” 
In expreasing our opinion that Individualism le 4 
failure, we have simply reiterated what we sald in an 
article on “‘Theism and Christianity,” published in 
the venerable and now discontinued Christian Er- 
aminer for September, 1865 :— 

Individualism falle, because it mistakes the peculiar 
for the universal; withont the macrocosm, the micro- 
com fs a blank. The idiosyncrasies of individuals 
must be eliminated, and theology bulit np on the 
universal human natare which remains. 


Six months later, In another article on *'Positirian 


\ 
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in Theology,” published in the same periodical for 
March, 1886, we wrote:— k 
We cannot batter present this anterior question 
than in the words of one who himself, as we believe, 
wrongly answers it: The Bible or the Mathematics 
as the basie of —in the long run it must 
come to that. And soit must. We quietly accept 
the alternative, and without hesitation take our 
stand upon the Mathematics.” Ry this dilemma 


principles of infallible supernatural authority and 
allible natural reason, between antl- naturallam and 


is the zin meaning 3 mes — 
shown a subsequent passage: y quarre 
the — — af the present is, that it 
satisñes no spiritual or intellectual want. It is 
neither one nor the other,—neither religion nor 
science; too self-willed for the ome, not positive 


for the other. Not only do we agree with 
Dr. in his tation of the weus, which 


has been y exclaimed against, 
agree with him in his strictures upon ‘the Anti- 
Su of the present day.’ 


edy lies; not in a retreat to the -airings 

but in a bold advances to the freedom of Positive 
Science. Naturalism must bs more not 
lass vo. ...In the issue, then, between “the Bible 
and the Mathematics,” we behold the conflict be- 
tween anti-nataralism and authority and 


Teasen, dogmatism and positivism, tradi 
and solenca. Without temerity, without timidity, we 
cast ln our lot with sclence. 

The rejection of Individualism, and the acceptance 
of Science and the scientific method as the final 
appeal in all intellectual or moral questions, were 
simply the negative and affirmative aspecte of ona 
and the same position, Individualism, exalting pri- 
vate judgment” as the final appeal in all sach ques- 
tions, is exactly as much opposed to Science ss it is 
to the Roman Catholic Church. That is a fact 
which thoughtful liberals are discovering. They are 
coming to perceive that the assertion of the supreme 
authority of “private judgment“ contradicta not only 
the anthority of the Bible, of the Ohrist, and of the 
Ohurch, but also of the well-established method by 
which Sclence has schleved all her wonderful tri- 
um pha. They ars coming to perceive that radleallem 
must take a new step in advanes, which misappre- 
hension alone can possibly confound with retreat.“ 
The soi-disant radicala who are now for holding back 
are the conservative wing of the liberal army; they 
desire to retain a position originally inherited from 
Protestant Orthodoxy and already flanked success- 
fully by modern thought. In devising the phrase, 
“Consensus of the Oompetent,’’ to designate that 
final appeal in all moral questions which has long 
been familiar to scientific men in all purely Intellect- 
ual questions, we merely desired to frame 9 terge and 
convenient expression for the supreme principle al- 
ready established beyond the possibility of dislodg- 
ment In the realm of physical sclence. Our only in- 
novation is in the deliberate and conscious extension of 
this principle to the realm of moral and spiritual 
sctence. This extension is the next step in advance 
which must be taken by liberalism. There is no 
other principle which at the game time guarantees 
absolute liberty of thought to tho. individual and yst 
gives stability to the gains of the universal human 
mind. Sclence, as a great body or trunk of estab- 
lished truths” girt about with a cambium-layer of 
topen questions” and “working hypotheses,” fe firmly 
rooted in this great principle, by the adoption of 
which she has solyed the problem of reconciling 
progress and order in the intellectaal world. She 
recognizes that votes must be weighed, not counted, 
in the determination of sclantific questions; and by 
the Consensus of the Competent“ we mean the 
welghed soles that determine them. 

The Unitarian Review jumpe with amusing eager- 
ness at the conclusion that to affirm the validity of 
the Consensus of the Competent” Is to admit the 
intrinsic verity of Christianity.” Mr. Potter has al- 
ready overthrown this premature conclusion by his 
quiet suggestion that the Review's ‘‘Consensus of the 
Competent” is only an er parte court made of be- 
levers only on one aide of the question at laeus.“ 
No more need be said on that point. Christianity 
has her case yet to plead before the really competent 
judges whose votes are destined to be welghed. The 
scientific intelligence of mankind has not yet pro- 
nounced Its decision. It will do sọ at last, but not 
without fairly and impartially considering the argu- 
ments against the truth of Christianity which these 
very columns hare for yoars premated, and which 


the Unitarian Review has never ventured to grapple 
with. We patiently and confidently abide the dec- 
Iaration of that final and decisive verdict. Mean- 
while we point out to those liberals who desire to 
keep pace with the march of modern thought, and 
not to lag behind with the conservative stleklers for 
“private judgment“ as the supreme umpire in all 
questions, that the time has come for a new step in 
advance; and that this new step consista in sub- 
stituting for the mers “private judgment” of the 
individual the Consensus of the Competent, as the 
tribunal which ultimately decides whether private 
judgment” is in the right or in the wrong. 


FIFTEEN YEARS TOO LATE, 


Without the slightest hesitation we grant the re- 
quest made below :— 
Office of the Truth Besker, 
New YORK, Oct 7, 1870. 
MR. F. E. ABBOT: 


Dear Sir, —I hand you herewith s alip from the 
Truth Seeker, which le my answer to your attackon 
me in THE INDEX of Oct. 2. Please give it space in 
your columns and oblige 

A. I. Rawson. 


A Card from Prof. Hawsoa. 

To THE EDITOR or THE TRUTH SEEEKEE: 

Sir,—Mr. Abbot, editor of Tax INDEX, of Boston, 
gives space, in the issue of Oct. 2, to a part ot the 

ecree of divorce of my wife from me in Syracuse, 
N. T., in 1864. He evidently does not know the 
whole story, for he gives Jess than half, I will tell 
the rest. I was then made the victim of religious 
bigotry, Intolerance, and hate, and my wife and chil- 
dren taken from me by those who persnaded her 
that I was totally unfit to be the protector and 
teacher of her children, because I was ‘‘an infidel,” 
and ‘‘golng rapidly down the road to hell.“ She and 
her family were members of the Episcopal Church 
(Rev. Mr. Hill, High Church), She was influenced 
to and did bring sa anit for separation against me on 
a totally false charge, which I denied by proper an- 
swor. Thus the suit hung for several months over 
my head, the newspapers being empioyel meanwhile 
F 

nst me on the 6 0 crue 

my wife. Having too many friends, and ving as I 
always do, withont concealment that charge was 
known to be false and had to be abandoned. Bat by 
it the work of alfenation had been effected. Finding 
there was no hope of a reconciliation, on the advice 
of my counsel and of friende who had known me 
from childhood, I agreed to withdraw my defence 
and allow my wife to an absolute divorce. Even 
then no divorce could have been obtained for want of 


facts, for there was no adultery nor cruelty, In 


* divorce, the friends ot my wife had 
an amended complaint filed to the effect that I had a 
wife living when married. To this complaint, in 
order to enable my wife to get the decree she desired, 
I never put In an answer, and so let the matter go by 
default, or be taken as confessed,” as the law-term 
is. I never by word or deed sald or confessed that 
there was any truth in that charge. In fact, there 
was not a le word of truth In it. It was simply 
a fraud out of whole cloth. 

I had not been married before. Somebody, proba- 
bly, committed a perjury, and a fraud was perpetra- 
ted on the court; for a decree of divorce was obtained 
and published. After that, I continued to live there 
for months. Everybody who knew me or my wife 
knew that the charge was false. Then was the time 
to test the matter. If I bad been in fact the biga- 
mist charged, then would have been the time to have 
arrested and sent me to prison. If I was the biga- 
mist Mr. Abbot seems to think I was, it Is because 
the fraud on the court in Syracuse really did not 
undo the marriage with that wife. That question la 
ont leave for Mr. Abbot and his chi party to 
settle. 

I cannot see how my private affairs affect the 
rinciples of the platform of the National Liberal 
& The League In reélecting me as its Secre- 

tary did not endorse my private opinions, nor m 
ps conduct, nor anything beside my official record. 

Mr. Abbot has anything to say about my official 
conduct as Secretary of the League, I will cheerfully 
answer any that may be brought against me. 

The motives of a “Liberal” (f) who digs up an old 
record of this kind and publishes it without first ask- 
ing If there ia no explanation, I leave for the reader 
to appreciate. A. L. Rawson, 


Mr. Rawson makes a grave mistake in fancying 
that we have made an attack“ on him. Quite the 
contrary. We have made a defence of the liberal 
cause against the disgrace and threatened ruln 
brought upon lt by the National Liberal League, In 
putting auch men as he in conspicuous poaltions be- 
fore the public ss their honored representatives and 
official leaders. Our ‘‘motives’’' are transparent 
enough to everybody who regards such a judicial 
record as Mr. Rawson’s as 4 load too intolerable to 
be borne by any self-respecting body of men. The 
“Addresa of the Young Republicans of Masanchu- 
setts,” adopted September 15, 1879 (the very day 
after the National Liberal League was adjourned) 
calls upon their fallow-citizens “to work for the 
nomination and election of men WHOSE PAST LIVES, 
HOT LESS THAN THEIR PRESENT PROFESSIONS, EN- 
TITLE THEM TO YOUR CONFIDENCE.” Thai le a 


call to which all good citizens should respond. Mr. 
Wright, in another colamn, takes the ground that 
the “past lives“ of candidates have nothing to do 
with thair fitness for ofice in the National Liberal 
League! That ts the very charge we make against 
the National Liberal League, and its President 
substantially confesses it. We are extremely sorry 
to be obliged to say this, on the authority of his 
own words, of one for whose personal character 
we entertain so deep a respect. He is sadly mis 
taken in assuming this ground, or in supposing that 
the better class of liberals will sustain him init. If 
the President and Secretary of the National Liberal 
League cannot understand how the “private affairs’ 
of oficiala should be matter of public concern, 
when these private affairs” include such records as 
that of Mr. Rawson in the Syracuse coart, it is time 
for the League to take lessons in public morality of 
the very political parties whose immorality it de- 
nounces. The “Young Republicans” should begin 
their reformatory work with the National Liberal 
League. 

Mr. Rawson’s denial is fiftean yeara too late. The 
time to make it was when a formal application for 
divorce was made to the court by his injured wife, on 
the express ground af the defendant’s bigamy and 
fraud. The law justly tresta silence under such ter- 
rible accusations as equivalent to‘confession. The 
public will do precisely the same. It will (very 
heartlessly, parhaps) disbelieve in the transcendental 
benevolence and superhuman self-abmegation which 
are put forward above as the reasons for letting euch 
crushing accusations go formally on the court records 
as “confessed.” Mr. Rawson says that, after the 
record was made up and he had been officially re- 
corded guilty, “‘then was the time to test the matter.“ 
Does he imagine that Iberals are necessarily idiots? 
The ‘‘time to test the matter“ was when he had s 
falr opportunity to make his defence. If he chose to 
let that opportunity go by unimproved, the public 
will conclade that he had most excellent reasons for 
doing sọ, and will be hopeleasly incredulous as to the 
pretence of a chivalrous magnanimity too absurd to 
be belleved of any man. We know nothing mors of 
this miserable business than the court’s decres de- 
clares; but when Mr. Rawson chooses to make an 
open issue of veracity with the court, we have our 
own opinion where the truth lies. The public will 
form ita own opinion also. 


PERSORAL ITEMS. 


Joun Briext says Wendell Phillips is the greatest 
of living orators. 

WILLIAM H. VANDERBILT twentpecren 
thousand seven bundred and 3 

M. D. Coxwar writes that Gambetta a 
have the best chance for the next P 
France. 

Bret HARTE is out of health, and is to have s 
leave of absence from his Prussian Consulate, to 
return home to recuperate. 

EUGENES SCHUYLER, late Secretary of Legation at 
Constantinople, has presented Harvard College with 
a valuable collection of Russian books, 

Pror. HUXLEY says: Whatever else can be said 
of men of science, it cannot be said that they en- 
deavor to conceal ons anotiner’s mistakes,” 

Rev. Apr BALLOU, a venerable Universalist 
minister and reformer, met with a serions accident 
a few days since which is likely to prove fatal. 

Princess Louise, of Canada, bas six walting- 
maids; and the Cincinnati Commercial doesn’t know 
what they are walting for, unless it is for her to turn 


ars to 
ent of 


ont of in the m 

Rey. J. Hyar Surra, Baptist, Brooklyn, is an- 
other clerical gentleman who appears to have polit- 
2 1— He will consent to a seat in the 
New York Senate, if the workingmen elect him. 
Me. B. F. UNDERWOOD is in hard at work is 


the lecture field. At present he is In the State of 
where he lectured at Union on the 
te at 


10th, 11th, and 12th instants, and was to 
Bucyrus from the 14th to 18th. 


Rev. Ds. Hosmer, for many years the minister 
of the Unitarian church, Buffalo, and 828 
President of Antioch College, Ohio, recently preach 
at the Ch Church, Newton, his farewell ser- 
mon on hie re ent from the ministry, after fifty 
years of professional life. 

Tae Rev. Ds. Born, of the Second Baptist 
Church, St Louis, who united some time alnce with 
a Jewish rabbi of that city in conducting a religious 
service, after much criticism from his brethren for 
his y liberality has at last been excom- 

denominational fellowship. 


GENERAL Guanr is reported in Washington to 
have saked only ome favor of the Administration 
succeeded that 


that his, and was that no pesition 
should be given to Mr. R H. Bristow. It is quoted 
as eufficient preof that President is a friend 
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colin wrote to John Beeson: “My Aged Friend,—l 
have heard your statement, and have thought much 
and naid little; but T assure von that as soon as the 
business of this war ls settled the Indians shall have 
my first attention, and I will not rest until they shall 
have juatica with which both you and they will be 
satisfied. A. LINcolx.“ 
Rev. M. J. SAVAGE, of Boston, delivered the 
aerate J discourse before tha Conference of the 
nitarian Churches of the Connecticat Valley, at 
Northampton, Wednesday evening, October 8. Mr. 
Savage selected for his theme ‘Constructive Ration- 
allem.“ ‘The speaker showed,“ the Springfield 
Republican says, in its report, “that there are two 
kinds of destructiveness,—one which destroys without 
providing a substitute for the thing ruined, and the 
ether which, while it destroys, is constructive, re- 
lacing with something better than that removed. 
sson applied to morality and religion has ever 
tended to disintegrate certain theorles and ideas con- 
nected with both. But, although it necessarily pulls 
down some things, It ls a constructive and not a 
merely iconoclastic pulling down. From the exer- 
cisa of reason arise the best rasults of religious think- 
—— living, for without it high sttainments in 
either are impossible.“ 


Communications. 


MISTORICALISI, 


No. V. 

The propositions laid down in this series of articles 
thus far haye been these six :— 

1. The beginnings of things sre always obscure, 
and probably inaccessible to human research. 

2. The right method of historical investigation (not 
necessarily of historical narrative) is, lika that of all 
scientific investigation, from the known towards this 
unknown; that is, from later times back to éarlier. 

3. Historical evidence is direct (of persons) or indi- 
rect (of parallel studies), 

Direct historical evidence, or that of persons, is the 
narrative of eye-witnesses, This may come to us in 
three differant ways, so as to afford us testimony of 
threo different grades of value :— 

First.—Testimony of the eye-witnesses themselves. 

Second,—Testimony of writers to whom the aye 
witnesses told their story. 

Third,—Testimony of writers who record traditions 
or accounts handed down by memory and oral narra- 
tive through more or Jess numerous transmitters. 

Indirect historical evidence, or that other than per- 
sonal, or comparative historical evidence, Is— 

Firat.—Reasoning backwards from later history. 

Second,—Comparative . of other nations, 

Third.—Comparative archmology and sociology. 

Fourth.—Com parative philology, 

Fifth. - Comparative history of law. 

Sizth.—Comparative history of religion. (N. B.— 
This and that next before iù might be Incloged in 
third.) 

Seventh.—Comparatlve anthropology. 

Righth.—Physical geography and geology. 

4. ly proportion to the Importance of a historical 
work, the more carefully must the rales of historical 
method be applied. 

i. Most carefully of all must they be applied, there 
fore, to the most important existing historical record, 
—the Bible. 

6. History hss nothing to do with any other than 
historical subject matter. Ik appeals to human 
knowledge and human reason, wholly within the 
limits of démonstrable or probable fact. The snper- 
natural is the domain of faith; it is not to be proved 
by reasoning, and often contradicts what in usually 
called knowledge and reason. 


Having thus recapiinlated, let us do a little clearing 
u 


1. The veracily fallacy, A favorite dilemma of 
many good men who try to make the Bible history 
into a demonstration of the Bible revelation le this: 
Either the Bible narrators were liars, or we must be- 
love all their narratives, The words of Taylor 
(Transmission of Ancient Books, atc., 2d ed., p. 117), 
to quote one out of many, in putting this proposi- 
tion, are these: 

“The supernatural events they [the sacred writers 
record as matters of blatory are such deviationa from 
the standing order of natural causes as leave us no 
alternative between s peremptory denial of the verac- 
Ity of the writers, or a submission to thelr affirmation 
of divine agency.” Horne, and many others, argue 
in the same way. 

Now the prevent argument does not meddle with 
the question of revelation, but is confined to histori- 
cal matter, But it is quite legitimate to point out the 
perſoct fallacy of this supposed dilemma, which dilem- 
ma js made out thus: — 

Only two things are posible: either— 

First.—The Biblical narrators of miracles told the 
truth, or— 

Second. — They liod. 

Now, how clear it is that there lsa third possibility: 

Third. —They were mistaken! 

The fact is, there might be suggested still another 
alternative withont any great strain on the reasoning 
faculties: They meant to lie, but did in fact tell the 
truth; but this ls only mentioned to show that a 
quadrilemmea le possible in the ĉase, But the third 
Alternative is so yery close at hand that it actually 
Jools stupid not to have suggested It; for it Is quite 
anoecimary to intimate any crooked intentions, 
The omission fa enormous, 

It may he suggested that this notion of mistake i» 
inadmissible, for the reason that the aacred writers 


were inspired and could not err. But thie is simply 
to repsat in other words the assertion that they told 
the actnal truth; and, moreover, it is not a historical 
statement, but a religious dogma, and a historical 
question cannot be argued on dogmatic religious 

ounds. Besides, this allegation would put the 

ible in the position of what logiclans call a “vicious 
circle,” where either end of the argument curls round 
to the other and proves it, ss a man might bend over 
and take his feet in his hand and lift himself up in 
the air, Thus: 1. The Bible is true, and it claims to 
be inspired ; therefore it is inspired; and 2. The Bible 
is inspired, and therefore it is true. Thls is extremely 
snug and handy, but extremely fallacious. 

The object of pointing out this blunder 
is to enforce the distinction between historical matter 
and supernatural matter, as against this error which 
confounds them, The dilemma seeks (in other 
words) to prove supernatural matter by historical 
arguments; which can't be done—until we can as- 
certain the cubic contents of an hour. It says: 
These men were trathfal, therefore we must believe 
all they aay; now they assert that miracles took 
place, therefore we must believe in miracles.” 
Firstly It doesn't follow that, because a man means 
to tell the truth, he does tell it, Every la 
knews that couples of honest men are every day 
swearing, not only with every appearance of perfect 
conscientiousness, but under the pains and ties 
of perjary, dead against one another. The fact that 
a man moans to tell the truth tends to show that he 
does tell it; bat it does show merely that he means 
to tall it; “only that, and nothing more.” 

2 Faith andreason. Itis faith that causes belief 
in the supermataral,—not reason. The supernatural 
—miracles—cannot be proved by evidence. This ma: 
seem a hazardous assertion, but it is a truth vast 
profound, and which will become more and more 
clear the more it is considered. To develop the 
theme would take more space than is now to be had; 
itcan only be emphasized as disproving the second 
half of the erroneous reasoning now being consid- 
ered. Not only ls it wrong to assert chat a man must 
be believed merely because he means to tell the 
truth, but it Is also wrong to assert that the things 
alleged in the present case can be proved by any tes- 
timony whatever, truthful or not, 

This neglect to define the scope and power of evi- 
dence ls the fatal weakness In Greenleaf’s well-known 
and very neatly-argued discussion, An 
tion of the Testimony of the Evangelists, by the Rules 
of Evidence Administered in Courts of Justice. 
His statement is complete and concluslve for all that 
evidence can proye, It is au excellent support to 
the credibility of the evangelical history. But it does 
not touch the miracles, although its author wrote it 
on purpose for that, aud thinks it does, Of course 
lt Is asserted In favor of the miraculous history 
theory that the history aud the miracles cannot be 
disengaged from each other. But they can. Mr, 
Greeuleaf's own words show the complete failure of 
his case as to human evidence of supernatural 
aventa; for they show a clear distinction existing in 
his own mind, In spite of himself, between the nature 
of assertions of miracles and the nature of what he 
ao unconsclously and truthfully and decisively calls 
“other things’ They are bother“ than miracles, 
if human evidence ls to prove them, there is no es- 
sential difference between miracles and ‘‘other 
things.“ Mr. Greenlvaf saya (New Torx edition, 
p. 40): “AIL that Christianity asks of men on this 
subject ja that they would be consistent with them- 
selves; that they would treat its evidences as they 
treat the evidences of other things; and that they 
would try and judge its actors and witnesses as they 
deal with thelr fellow-men when testifying to human 
affairs and actions, in human tribunals.” 

Amen! Exactly. We belleye our fellow-men about 
sabject-matter to which their evidence is applicable 
and competent, and about no other; that is, about 
things that can be historically established. We 
should not believe from the evidence of our fellow- 
men that a miracle had just been worked in the 
lobby, or was worked last week in the next town. 
Nor can we on evidence believe any miracle or super- 
natural occurrence whatever, either dated this fore- 
noon or 1870 yours ago. By faith we may; but that 
la another thing, 

A most interosting verification of this line of argu- 
mont is found in the fact that logically consistent 
bollevers in the validity of the evidence for the an- 
cliènt miracles are often found at the present day 
going straight where their argument drives them, 
and boldly asserting the validity of the heathen, 
Roman Catholic, Spiritualist, and all the other mod- 
orn miracles, No wonder, The same rule must en- 
force ballet in them all together, if human evidence 
is to be that rule. F, B. P. 

— seee — — 


“SEARCH THE SCRIPTURES.” 


The above la a favorite injanction of the publica- 
tons of the American Tract Society, and of exhorters 
In the prayer-meetings of the Young Men's Christian 
Associations; and there ls more wisdom in it than in 
most of their recommendations, since a large part of 
the contents of both Old and Naw Testaments is well 
worth studylog. Nevertheless, a faithful carrying 
out of this injunction may lead to conclusions very 
surprising and very unwelcome to the people who so 
confidently make it, Let ua look at a single specimen. 

In one of the shorter tracts of the American Tract 
Society, I tind the following passage quoted just as 
confidently as Uf it were trus: 

“To bim | Jeans of Nazareth] give all the propheta 
witness, thas through bis name whosoever believeth 
in him shall receive remission of sins,”—Acts x., 43. 

The point to which I wish sttention and examina- 
tion ta be directed la the assertion that “all the proph- 
ots!’ of the Hebraw Seriptures speak of Jesus of Naz- 


areth, who was to be born so many centories after 
their time, and declare that belief in him will pro- 
cure remission of sins, 

r the unknown author of the ‘Acts of the 


as it was in his time. We have the same, and all the 
same, writings thet were as inspired proph- 
ecy by the Hebrew people. e have all 

in Hebrew just as the Jews had them, for such 
can read Hebrew, and in what our 
as a faithful and satisfacto 
everybody. We can t ‘ore assure 
examination how many and which of those 
prophets mentioned Jesus of Nazareth at all, and 
how many and which of them made the particular 
assertion that remission of sins could be obtained by 
belief in him, 

There is no reason to doubt that the unknown 
writer of Acts“ believed what he said as above re. 
ported, or that sundry other writers in the New Tes- 
tament believed the similar statements 
made in regard to the testimony of “‘all the 
ets.” But the antecedent improbability that 
the New Testament writers possessed 
now be considered as accurate critical know 
manuscript writings so voluminous as the 
the Old Testament is corroborated by the 
gross specimens of misqnotation apparent 
ormer attempted to quote from the latter. 
notion of New Testament writers about what 
Old Testament taught was certainly erroneous 
many particulars. But we have facilities and 
which did not exist in their time; and so, 
printed Bible and Oruden's Concordance, 
can ascertain, In a short time, such mention 
have been made by any of the Hebrew prophets of 
an expected Jesus of „ and of remission of 
“ar through faith i him. 7 b 

t us charitably suppose, before beginning the 
Inquiry, that the writer of Acts,“ or some of those 
who transmitted to him the tradition of the apostolic 
words und deeds, may have overstated the case, and 
that only half of the prophetic writers have sald 
what above is attributed to them all.“ If even five 
or six of them have clearly made the statement in 
question, it must be very easy to find the chapters 
and verses, and prove, to that extent, the accuracy 
of whoever it was who wrote The Acts of the 
Apostles,” 

You, courteous reader, probably know several 
“pious” persons; church-members, sccustomed daily 
to read chapters in the Bible, and to hear it read and 
explained at church, and to think themselves well 
acquainted with its substance and purport. Very 
likely some one of these has from time to time taken 
upon himself to exhort and admonish you, speaking 
condescendingly, as a ‘‘spiritual’’ person, to one un- 
regenerate and carnal. When you meet such an 
one, ask him to tell you how many of the Hebrew 
prophets 1 predictively of Jesus, and declared 
that faith in him would briog remission of sin. He 
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will be unable to tell you. you ask him to men- 
tion one such, he will perhaps at one; vet, if 
you demand a q from that 
writer to the aboye effect, it will not be forthcoming. 

Want of accurate textual knowledge to this extent 
is neither discreditable nor strange, Very few people 


remember to quote chapter and verse in 
with their rehearsed texts, as the Covenanters in 
„Old Mortality“ are represented to have done. The 
test to your pious friend must go one step farther. 
Make the prs ga request that, at his convenience, he 
will find to you and where are the 
passages asked for, if he can find them; ask him to 
take what time is needful for the search, and to in- 
quire of his minister, or other friend learned in 
scripture, if his own efforts fall; but at all events to 
inform you when he has discovered in any Hebrew 
prophet distinct mention of Jesus and the declare 
tion that faith in him would remove sin. 

One thing you may rely upon: that man will nd 
more to oatechise or exhort you. He will 
rather cross the street or turn a corner to avoid 
meeting you, He is pledged to believe the above- 
quoted passage in Acts“ trae, not only without evi- 
dence, but even against evidence; and cart-ropes will 
not drag him to confess the fact, either that he and 
his pious brethren cannot find the evidence in ques- 
tion, or that no such evidence exists, His obvious 
resort, as in the case of detected false pretenders of 
other sorts, will be to cut your acquaintance; and 

haps this movement will an advantageous one 
or you. oc. K. W. 


“THE CINCINNATI MEETING.” 


EDITOR OF THE INDEX. 

8 more E 2 in THE 1 in any 
o 8 ® present day, an ng my 
name in its colamns as one of the Vice-Presidents of 
the National Liberal League of America, I trust 
you will indalge me with afew words in regard to 
your comments of Oct. 2 on the convention at Cin- 
cinnatl. 


The resolutions adopted by the National Liberal 
League, and by the mass meeting of Liberals which 
succeeded it, which THE INDEX has had the fairness 
to copy, speak for themselves. In spite of the sneers 
of the church-bound preas and the comments of 
timid and carping Liberals, I think they will com- 
mend themselves to the good-sense and consciences 
of the candid people of the United States. 

When Tse INDEX saye the convention did not 
dare to demand the repeal of the Postal Law of 1878, 
it ot truthfully mean any more than that It did 
not dare to quarrel and split on that decidedly minor 
and unessential question. There are plenty of Lib- 
erals, of whom I claim (0 be one, who gertainly do 
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TEH IEINDEX-—OQCT. 18, 1878. 


dare to denounce that law as flatly unconstitutional, 
diabolically hypocritical, useless, and utterly imprac- 
cable without the employment of spies and decoys 
more mischievous than any possible abuse of the malls 
in the interest of obscene Hterature. There ls always 
policy in war. If your enemy takes a false position 
t ma Be good policy to let bim keap it ss long as 
be will. The enemies of freethought are determined 
to tench In our schools, as the Inspired standard of 
morals, à book which not only contains — fa- 
voring polygamy and prostitution, but und 
Ferenc which, according te the rullugs of judges 

larke and Benedict, render it unmallable. If they 
can afford to have such a law on the statuts book, we 
can, Possibly, —. 2 I do not belleve It, THE INDEX 
may have frightened the supernal folly and shame“ 
of repeal out of Col. Ingersoll and Mr. Underwood, 
but 1 am sure not ont of Mr. Wakeman or Mr. 
Wright. The latter is “mad enough to champion 
repeal In plain English,“ but not mad enough to 
secede from a League which happens not to agree 
with him on the interpretation of the Constitution or 
the best way of suppressing obscenity. If any one 
accuses him of favoring obscenity, so much the 
worte for him or her, whether there be “‘s lake of 
fire and brimstone” or not, 

Only a word or two more. TRE INDEX seems to 
be afflicted with the hallacination that the League is 
a sort of watch-over-my-brother church, and is re- 
sponsible for the morals of every member; that only 
sainte have any rights which courta are bound to 
respect; and that no man has any right to labor and 
be trusted in the liberal cause if he has ever had any 
family quarrel or made any matrimonia! mistake In 
hie life. Now, for my part, I will stand by and sym- 
pathize with a wicked victim of injustice quite as 
soon as if he were faultlessly righteous, for 2 
he more needs help, and the perversion of N 
his case is more to society. I did not un- 
derstand the League to pretend by its resolution of 
sympathy that Bennett fs s saint, but that he was 
not guilty in the matter for which he was indicted. 
sul hasadi, tds lu tie matia of heading? Sian 

uman, and, in the m of se * anythin 
obscene the malls, as innocent as Mr. R. GA 
Spencer of waukee,”” who so bravely refused his 
sympathy. 

As for the objection to Prof. Rawson, it seems to 
me rather late to lug out a judicial decree of divorce 
fifteen years old, founded on a charge of bigamy for 
which there does not a to have been any prose- 
cution, and abont which there may be another side, 
The record was In Syracuse. Why was It not brought 
before the nominating committee then and there? 
If I had been at Syracuse last year, I should have 
voted for the-old board of officers, though the new 
nominees had been saints in white robes, and Rawson 


had out just such a decree to prove that 
Abbot or Wilcox had been too much married four- 
tean or fifteen On the great vital question 


Years ago. 

of thie Republic, just taxation and secalar education, 
one can work by the side of any man who will vote 
right,—were It even H ard Beecher. The 
enemies of justice and the Republic are the ecclesias- 
tical corporations that insist apon having thelr prop- 
erty exempted from taxation and their theology 
taught in the publie schools. Being well organized 
and soting in concert, they have the political press of 
the country on their side, aa Tue Impex showed last 
week by In about a dosen samples of thelr 
—just exactly what they would say of 

of ” if it should have 
ọngress and not back down from the “Demands of 
LIberallam.“ All that is wanted to make these party 


sneers asd li 


tors, every one 
ately that he believes 


theological! saperstitions and tons which have 
deluged the world with blood, and obscenities which 
no gentleman or lady will read in a mixed assembly. 
If thare are anywhere any thunderbolts of public 
indignation” against this statement, — Ban on. 
RIGHT. 


OW DOES THE WORLD HOVE? 


In the womb of time there are doubtléss new and 
beautiful births in store for this world of ours, but 
not to be brought forth except in due season and 
after severe travail.” (A. W. Kelsey in Tux INDEX, 
No. 606.) True; and important to see and belleve, 
because it im the duty upon every one of us to 
take an intelligent part in the hard work necessary 
2828 these new and beautiful social forms 
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or on of ours. ast progress 
arisen from the efforts of the maint advanced men 
and wisest thinkers to Improve their environment, 
or to better thelr circumstances and surroundings. 
The more we comprehend the laws of the 
growth or evolution of society or human environ- 
ment, the more ¢asy will it be to place ourselves in 
harmony with these laws, and the less shall we waste 
our labor in trying to do the impossible. 

More than seventy years alnce, before Darwin or 
Spencer had thought of evolution, Charles Fourier 
had discovered and taught the principle under the 
name of the doctrine of Careers, and had affirmed 
that by the law of Universal Analogy it was true in 


all spherea of living. He applied the principle of 
evolution to the study of man and hie planet and 
showed clearly, and, as time has proved, correctly, 
whither society was tending; and I believe that most 
of those who study him intelligently agree in think- 
lng that the remainder of his predictions will also be 
fulfilled in due season, as to essentials, though, prob- 
ably enough, not always as to details. 
ourier, 60 far as I know, was also the first and 
(when he wrote) the only sociologist who showed 
clearly how to reconcile the necessary leadership of 
the fit few with the universal suffrage of the many, 
although it must be said that he did not contemplate 
the realization of those ideas under a tical 
1 like ours. The last thing that he ever 
id or thought of was to put the cart before the 
Borse,“ one of the vices of the present day which he 
particularly condemned. His entire system of phil- 
osophy was based on a profound anal of human 
nature as It is, as it has shown itself in history, and 
as It presumably will continue to be. 
Whatever mistakes he may have made, his starting- 
polnt was the only true one. He did not propose to 
adapt man to an imagined Utopla, or to create a 
Utopla without regard to human natare. on 
the contrary, he set ont to do was to discover by 
the study of the Individual what system of society, 
or what form of environment, would give him the 
most perfect conditions for his highest development. 
It would, I venture to say, be more worthy of in- 
telligent Hberalse to understand that transcendant 
gealas, and better his work, than to aneer at the 
‘visionary Utopiaa of Fourier and his echool’’ with- 
oat the least knowledge of either. 


Oertaln it is that, if sociol is a possible science, 
it most be developed by si g exactly as Fourier 
and his school do, man as be ls and discover- 


Ing the laws which govern in his sostal relations,— 
lawa which are sure to work themselves out blindly 

h long ages of misery H we withhold our con- 
scious and intelligent codperation, but which we 
believe may be wisely applied to society as It is, and 
thus shorten the time of the transition and make it 
lees painful than it otherwise would be. 

While Fourier was the most thorough Individual- 
ist that ever lived, he was also the most complete 
Socialist. He never made the mistake of setting In- 
dividualism vs. Socialism, or vice versa, for he was 


an Integralist; and instead of eo a part of 


the elements of human nature and society with an- 
other part, he shows us the divine plan, or the scien- 
tific method of reconciling them, Depend upon it, 
ws shall never be able to help ghe world much to 
move forward in its appointed „ nor shall we be 
much worth as individuals, until we can rise to the 
helghts of Integrallsm, F. 8. O. 


BMATERIALISN AND MORALITY. 


Gaxerra, Ontario, 2d Oct., 1879, 
EDITOR or THE INDEX: 
Sir,—It is surprising to hear Mr. H. Clay Neville 
repeat so often the silly platitudes about the 


N ing effects of Materialism, which one to hear 
y from the mouths of priests and Weer. The 


resulta which he points out, and calle the effects of 
Materialism on morals, have no such relationship, 
except in hla Imagination. No one who has at- 
tempted to deal with morals scientifically has drawn 
such conclusions. None of the systems of ethics 
which have been founded on the constitution of 
man and its relations to the external world have ac- 
knowledged any of the deductions which he makes, 
The first systematic attempt to deduce a system of 
morality from the natural laws was made 1 
Combe in the Constitution of Man, firat pub 
1829. Since that time many have followed in the 
same path, till, latest of all, Herbert Spencer has 
ust publlahed the first volume of the Principles 
orality, founded, as he says, on the laws of life 
and conditions of existence.“ Why does not Mr. 
Neville potut out the insufficiency of such a founda- 
ie for morals, a 92 8 2 ol ar. 
pencer’s system might reas himself 
Dr. Maudsley’s article in s late number of the Fort- 
nightly on “Materialism and its Lessons.“ That 
would be far more to the purpose than repeating the 
unmeaning phrases about the immorality and degra- 
dation of Materialism, which are fit only for the 
P of the Catholic Review. 

t would be easy to show that natural sclence has 
confirmed and rednforced all that Is true in morality 
as hitherto nent N it has greatly aiaee at o 
scope, bringing è range of human o on 
many parts of conduct which had previously been 

ered as matter of ential consideration only. 
Obedience is commanded by vaa anori — — 
springs from religion, on pain o wrath 
Deity. but science teaches that, in the very nature of 
things, obedience to the na lawa leads to happi- 
ness, and disobedience to misery. What the one 
tesches dogmatically the other teaches rationally. 
It might ten the readers of Toe Inbex if 
Mr. Neville d tell us what he founds morality 
on. Is it on the Scriptures of the Old and New Tes- 


taments, or some other divine revelation? Is it on 
the authority of the infallible Popo as the interpreter 
of the Scriptures? Is it on the ideal notions of what 


ought to be, of some man or body of men? It cam- 
not, of courss, be on the laws of life, or on the or- 
tion of man or of society; neither can It be on 
© experience of the race in past ages, for that has 
arisen from material conditions. It.would be pleas- 
ant to know where he finds the eternal standard of 
right’? which he says Materialism is without. 
Come, Mr. Neville, instead of setting up a thing of 
straw, calling it Materialism, and changing it with 
everything that is vile, let us know where the “eter- 
nal standard” is to be found. 
J. G. Warre. 


. ishment. There is no amount of hell that can 


JESTIVGs. 


Nosopyr has challenged Orion for the belt.— 
Lowell Courier, * 

How To DRAW A TOOTH without pain—draw it on 
paper with a pencil. 

Wanren, the receipt which ie given when a gen- 
tleman pays his respects. 

BATHS-TUB is an unearthly invention.—Boston 

Post. Don't you mean un-earthy? Something akin 
to earth le certainly removed by the use of the 
vention.—Cambridge Tribune. 


THE wars OF PROVIDENOE are indeed mysteri- 
ous. A Chicago milkman has been killed by light- 
ning while watering milk. Proprietors of dairies 
please paste this in their acrap-books, and read the 
samo to their cows on dresa parade. 


A JUVENILE Acsopatio Frat. —Grandpapa: 
“What on earth is the matter with you, Tommy? 
You have been crying all the morning.” Tommy: 
“So would you cry too, grandpaps, if you fell down 
twice without getting up once. Fun. f 

A COLORED LADY called at tho ofico of a certain 
jadge of probate, and asked if he was the judge of 

. He sald, No, ma’am, I’m judge of 
probate.” Well,“ sald she, my husband died de- 
tested, and he left five or six little infidels, and I 
want you to be thelr executioner,” — Cambridge 


“Now, MR. Bosreon,” sald s fair young city 
visitor to the kind-hearted farmer, won't you show 
us your watermelon orchard?’ “I haven't a water- 
melon tree on the place this year, ma'am; they were 
all winter-killed.” And his questioner wondered 
why he smiled so plessantly as be aaswered.—New 
Haven Register. 

A MAN WHO CAN SIT patiently on arall fence six 
hours, waiting for a boat-race that laste twenty min- 
utes and can’t be seen when It does come and 
who is good-natured enough at the conclusion to 
cheer for the victor, needn’t be afraid of future ~ 
urt 
him any.— Buffalo Express. 

THERE IS A OOMMON BELIEF among the vulgar as 
to the presence of a man in the moon. Whatever 
the facts may be about the actual queen of night, 
there is one phase of moon which must have a man 
in it, and that is the honey-moon. Any one who is 
In doubt on this polnt should confer with the proper 
suthorities.—Saturday Magazine. 

Camp-mmrtinag Scene.—'There ls a paseage of 
ecriptar’, brutherin, thet’s impressed me mach, very 
much; I’ve thought on't and thought on’t, and I’m 
allaz thinking on’t. I disremember jest whar it Is, 
and, ez fur that matter, jest what it is; but you carn’t 
tell how much ov sollis It le to me on my journey 
through this vale o tears.“ Boston Transcript, 


“WHat 18 THAT?" inquired a First Ward three- 
old last night, as it to thunder and 
lighten. ‘Don’t be frightened; It's the voice of God, 
my child,“ replied the mother. Soon after, a terrible 
al rent the heavens, and the little one clapped her 
ands and screamed: “Oh my, mamma! didn’t God 
holler loud that time ?“ - Youngstown (Ohio Tribune. 
Wasi A BABY UP clean and dress him up real 
pretty, and he will resist all advances with a moat 
superlative crossness; but let him eat molasses 
ogerbread and fool around the coal-hod for half an 
our, and he will nestle his dear little dirty face 
close up to your clean shirt-bosom, and be jam the 
loveliest, eunningest little rascal in the world. Nen 
Haven Register. 

Maun (with much sympathy in her voice): “Only 
fancy, mamma! Uncle Jack took us to a picture- 
gallery on Bond Street, and there was a picture of & 

t of early Christians, poor dears, who'd been 
thrown to a lot of lious and tigers, whe were devour- 
ing them!’ Ethel (with more sympathy): Tes; 
and mamma, dear, there was one poor tiger that 
hadn't got a Christlan.“ Independent. 

A FILIAL Resvre.—Squire Qulverful (who has a 
large family) to his eldest son: These are un- 
commonly good cigars of yours, Fred! What do they 
cost you?’ Fred: Sixty shillings a thousand.” 
Squire Qnlvertul: “Good heavens! what extrava- 

co! Do you know, sir, that I never give more 
fhan three pence fora cigar?’ Fred: “And a very 
good price, too! By governor, if I had as 
many children to provide for as you have, I wouldn’t 
smoke at all P— Pum 


the 
P “But now as to terms,” he 
Bald. Waal,“ drawled the farmer, you have six 
children, say?” ‘Yes, sir.” The old man re- 
flected a — moments and then replied: “Last year 
I took children at half-price. Do you see them p’ar 
trees and berry bushes? Waal, this year I will 
charge fall price for the young’ans, and throw in 
your wife and yourself for nothin'.“ Portland Ad- 


A SUNDAY-8OHOOL TEACHER in this city has a 
im her class who has not failed in his panny con 
butions for more than a yoke and when he was 
found empty-handed last Sabbath the teacher ob- 


i 
„Won't the heathen miss 
pennies?’ she queried. “I pose they will, 
ut we've all got to come right down or this town ls 
busted.”—Detroit Free Presa, 


SO 
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28152 2 Insertions, x Oc per lige. 
4 1 2 1 4 4 


On haif-column advertisements, a discount 
of 10 oent. will be made; on dati-cotumn 


is, A tof 25 oont. 
On all advertisements cash is 
in advance, à further t of 26 per 
cent. on the total, as above calculated, will 
made. OIS E. AB , Battor. 
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ato „ orders have been 
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CULTURED FREE THOUGHT. 


The Index Association, 


Owrran, No, 931 Wasexsoron r., Boron, 
pattie 


THE INDEX, 
4 Weakly Paper devoted to Free and Rational 
Beligion. 


Ti is the object of THE INDEX to give pubtic 
Utesramce to tho boldest, most cultivated, and 


Tt is eitied by FRANCIS E. ABBOT, with the 
tofiowieg iat of Editorial ComteTeutors »— 


WILLIAM J. POTTER, New Bedford, Mass, 
WILLIAN B. SPENCER, Haverhill, Mass. 
Mss. K D. CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
GBORGE J400B HOLYOAEE, London, Eng. 
DAVID H, OLARK, Fiorence, Mans. 


Mrs. ELIZABETH OADY STANTON, Tens- 
fy, Bd. 


J. L. STODDARD, Boston. 

Q D. B. MILLS, Syracuse, N. T. 

W. D. LA BUEUE, Ovtews, Oan. 

. F. UNDERWOOD, Thorndike, Mass, 
ALBERT WARREN KELSEY, Bt. Louis, Mo, 
JAMES E. OLIVER, Ithaca, N.Y. 


monis and the movements which the Churek will 
Rave to meet in the future, 

Almost every number contains = discourse or 
eadiag article, which alone is worth the price of 
one year’s subscription, 

Prot. MAX MUELLEE, of Oxford, England, tn 

ajieteer to the Editor published in THE INDEX 
for January 4, 1873, says; “That the want of a 
ournal entirely devoted to Religion in the widest 
Sense of the word should be felt im America—that 
ouch a journal should have been started and bo 
powerfully supported by the best minds of your 
eountry —is s good signof thetimes. There 10 20 
wash journalin Engtand, Franse, or Germany; 
though the number of so-called religious or the- 
ological periodicals is, as you know, very largs.” 
And later still ‘‘Iread the sumbers of your IN- 
DEX with tnareasing interest,” 

Band $3.29 for one year, incindimg postage, or 
S sonta for three months on trial. 

stores THE DVDAX, 

Bo. 331 Washington Street, Baston. 
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pUBLICATIONS IX D E X T R AOT 8.1 


FREE. "7 
RELIGIOUS 
ASSOCIATION. 


Freedom and Fellowship in Reli 
fon, A volume of ten esas Spat 
ulative and practical problems religion, 

’ 


by D. AL K nel Longi „ 
uel Johnson, J. Wels, W. J. Potter 

. E. Abbot, O, B. „ J. W. 
ck, T. W. and Mrs. 
r from Addresses 


Ralph Waldo Emerson, Lucretia 
pet Dale Owen, Dr, Bartol. Wendell 
Rabbi Horace 


z 

on the platform of the Free 

sociation. Price (reduced) $1.50, 

“One purpose of this volume is to give an 
answer to the question, What u the moan- 
ing of the Free Religious Association” 7 


of Sixth Annual Mest- 
ing, 187 „ Contains essays by Samuel 
J on “Freedom in om, and d. 


John Weisse e in Freedo: 
addresses by Wm. O. Gannett, Robert Dale 


T. W. n, Samuel Longfel- 
low, $ 8. Thomson, F. E. Abbot, and Lu- 
oretiz Mott. i 


Prosman of Seventh Annual 
874. Contains verbatim re- 
ity of the "Religions 
Platform," of Dr. Bartol's essay on “The 
Religious Signs of the Times,“ of Rabbi 
Bonneschein's 22 on “Reformed Juds- 
Abbot, and wh Rm 
spective attitudes Vrai Christianity — 
as tian,” and E- 


s Annual letters from Kesh- 
ub Ohunder Ben, Frederick Douglass, and 
D. A. Wasson, 

Nee iss. Oona Essays 
Wm. 0. ett, on “The t 


Abbgt, on ‘Cons aD 
7 T. W. a i a 4 Mote On > 
2 ; Higginson oretia as. 
€ Ames, O. , Frothingham B. F. Under- 


wood, 8. P. Putnam, and B, 8. Morse, 
Proceedings of Ninth Annual Meot» 
img, 1876. Contains a full abstract of 
the {nares discussi Business 


it Prof. Felix Adler, Rəy. 
i Ber. Brooke Horford, and Jchg 
tters from Judge 
invited 


8 of Tenth Annual Meot- 
ing,1877. Contains Essays by Bev. Wm. 
"B towards 

tendom,“ and by 
„on An angers 
t and Free 3 Ad- 
a * T othingham, enry 
Rabbi Lasker, Dr. J. L. 

and T, W. ; and tenth 
ative Commi 


Any one of the above pampbicts of no- 
OmEDINes” sent to any address for Five 
cents recetved in postage stamps; and more 
at the same rate. Sold also for Five conts 
at the office, 


Proceedings ef Misventh Annual 


Meeti 1878. Contains by 
T. B. W. an „on “The Religion 
Hum "and x m. H. Spencer, on 
“The m of why 
it should and how it may 
2 addresses by O. B. 

William Curtis, Mise Anna 0, 
Garlin, 1 Olara 1 Maurice 
Elin a poem Mrs, Elizabeth 
Oakes Binith; aleventh annual report 


Preceediegs of Twelfth Annual 
Meeting, 1879. Contains the essay b 
John W. Chadwick (with an abstract 

the speeches Moeesra, Bavage, 


; the new 
President of the Association, Pos, Adler 


ills; together with the 
other proceedings o¢ the baste tin 
other p mainess mee 7 
Price, thirty cents; packages of tive S; 
more, twenty cents each, 
For series of important Tracts see last 
page of THE INDEX. 


These publications are for sale at the office 
of the Free Religious Association, 231 Wash- 
ington Strest, Boston. The Annusl Reporte 
for 1808 and 1871 cannot be supplied, and the 
supply of others previous to that of 1878 is 
quite limited and at special rates. Orders 
by moll may be addressed ‘Free Religious 
Association, i Washington Street, Boston, 


Mass," 
WM. J. POTTER, See. F. R. 4. 
' 


No. 1.—Truths for the Times, by F. E. 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Affirmations” 
and “Modern Principles.” Mz. CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of “The Origin of Bpe- 
clea,” says, in a letter to the editor not orig- 
inally intended for publication, but subse- 
quently anthorized to be used: “Ihave now 
read Turns FOR THE Trams,’ and I admire 
them from my inmost beart; and I agres to 
almost every word.” New Edition. Price 
10 cents; 12 copies $1.00. 


No. Fear of the Living God, by O. 
B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing ohar- 
aoter of the popular notions of God, und 
presenta conceptions of him tant are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Edi- 
tion, Price 5 cents; 12 copies 60 cents, 


No. 8—Lecture on the Bible, by the Rev. 
Charles Voysey, of England, is an over- 
whelming demonstration of the imperfeo- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testamenta. New Edition. 
Price 10 contu; 18 copies $1.00, 


No. 4.—Ohristiam Propagandis, by F. 
E. Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 
costliness, and inefficiency of the System 
of Foreign Missions. Pull of Figures, Facts, 
and Interesting Extracts. Price 10 cents; 
13 copies $1.00. 


No. 6—“God in the Constitution,” by 
Bey. Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
ed States Constitution. Price 10 cents; 13 
coples F. 00. 

No. 8.—-C% he Sabbath,” by Parker Pills- 
bury, denounces Sabbatarian superstition. 
New Edition. Price 10 cents; 13 copies 
$1.00. 


No, 1—**Oompulsory Education,” by 
F. E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
Stats to ensure it an education, Price 5 
ocenta; 18 copies 50 cents. i 


4 Ro. &—The Presemt Heaven, by O. B. 


Frothingham, treats of a subject that in- 
torests sverybody. New Edition. Price 0 
dent; 12 copies 60 cents. 


No. 9.—The Christian Amendment, by 
F. K Abbot, shows the dangerous charac- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Nyan- 
gelical Obristian Creed in the U. 8. Oonsté- 
tation, Price 5 cents; 12 copies 50 cents, 


No. W. The Impeachment of Ohristi- 
anity, by F, E. Abbot. Sixth Ten Thon 
Band, Sent for free distribution te any one 
whe wi Gletributs dt, in packages of from 
five to one hundred copes. 


No. U.—The Ged of Selamce, by F. I. Adb- 
bot, attempts to show the real influence of 
modern science upon the idoa of God. 
Frioce 10 cents; 13 copies $1.08. 


Ho, 12.—Is Romaniam Real Christian- 
ity? Two essays by Francis W. Newman 
and F. E. Abbot. Price 10 cents; 13 coplee 
1.808. 


to. No. U. on the von er Heaven, by 


Prof. F. W. Newz 10, of England, analyzes 
the Ohristian conception of Heaven. Price 
6 cents; 12 coples 50 cents. 


No. 14.—A Study of Beligion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion is incorrect; thas 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that a new conception 
of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
sistent with absoluts Freedom of Thought, 
and independent even of belio? m God, is 
the neccesary condition of the perpetuity 
of Religion among men. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies §1.00. 


No. 18.—- The Battle of Syracuse, Two 
Essays by Rev. James Freeman Clarke, 
D. D., and F. B. Abbot discussing the Au- 
thority of . Price 10 cents; 12 
copies for $1.40. Address 


THE INDEX, 231 WASHINGTONSTRERT, 
Boston, Mass, 
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THE INDEX aims— 


To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion; 

To foster a nobler apirit and quickena higher 
purpose, both in society and In the indi 
vidual: 

To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, cstholictty 
for bigotry, love for hate, humanttarfantam 
for sectarianism, devotion to univereal ands 
for absorption in selfish schemes, 

In brief, to hasten the day when Free Belig 
jon shall take the plsoe of dogmatian and 
eociesiastictam throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity bere and 
ow shall de the sim of all private and 
publio activities. 


In addition to ita general objects, the prac- 
tical object to which THE INDEX is special- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the par- 
pose of securing the more complete and o 
sistent secularization of the political and ed- 
noational institutions of the United States. 
‘Tho Chareh must give place to tha Repabbo 
in the affections of the people, The isti 
vestiges of ecclestastioal control must be 
wiped out of the Constitations and Btatate: 
of the several States In order to bring thea 
into harmony with the National Constitution, 
To acoomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make a united demand, and present an un 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will be henoeforth to organi 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM 
Lat every one who belleves in this movement 
give it direct aid by helping to increas the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATUBES. 

The publication of u valuabis leading pr 
per or essay of a thoughtful character, in 
each isus, will continne to be one of thi 
most marked features of THE INDE. 

Regular editorial contributions will o- 
tinno to be farnished by the well-known as- 
inent writers who ha ve already doneso mach 
to give to THH INDEX its present high 
position. Other interesting correspond 
ende, communications, extracta from valu» 
ble books and periodicals, and miscellansow 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as olroumatances shall render posaiblo, 


AGENTS. 
Local Aguats for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city and town throughout the cous: 
try. The most liberal terme are offered. 


TEEBMS. 

The price of THE INDEX is Three Del. 
lars à year, payable in advance; and * 
cents postage for the year; and at th 
same rate for shorter periods. All remit 
tances of money must beatthe senders risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, regintered lot- 
ter, or post-office money order. The name. 
with address in full, must be accompanied 
with the money in each case. 


Address THE INDEX, 
No. 981 Washington Street, Boston. 
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THE SECULAR REVIEW, 


EDITED BY CHARLES WATTS. 


The SECULAR REVIEW is th 
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Social, Sci- 
entific, and Telndeal Babdjects, Its distinc- 
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information on all questions which 
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in the reasion of their 
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tributors 
— er the principal advocate 
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OonrıLEp BY FREDERIO A. HINCKLEY, 
Resident Minister, Fres-Reltgious Boctety, 
5 RI. 


ment, in a — W the — 


bas Jong been falt in connection with Uberal 
Sunday-schools, where they have been estab- 
lished, the need of what this little venture 
will go far to supply.— The Indea. 

It is an arrangement of — selections 
from the seers and sages of all lands and 
times, which we could wish all the young 
people to know by heart.—Christian Register. 

It must be a welcome manual to all liberal 
and progressive Sunday-schools, and would 
not come amiss even any that do not 
make this distinctive claim.—Boston Com- 
monwealth, 
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“= to Asia, 


3. The Labor Question. 
4. The Mission of the New Thought not to 
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STUDIES IN ANOIENT LITERATURE.— Four 
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1. The Gnomic Wisdom of the East, India, 


la, sto. 
2. The Postic Thought and Religious Sen- 
timent of the East. 
8. Greek Wisdom, or Pythagoras and his 
Inetivation, 
4 Greek 
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By B. F. Underwood, 
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7. Christianity: 
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29. The Ori the Bible. 
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THRO GH ROME. N. A Memoir of 
Syn. F. Waters. Cloth, Imo. M2 pp. $1.75. 
An able and candid book, 
Any of the above-named books sent, post-paid, 
on recaipt of price. Address THE INDEX, 331 
Washington Street, Boston. 
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say. Third Edition—Rewted. Price $1.5, 
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8 and vigor 


THE CHILD'S poue OF RELIGION. For 
Sunday-echools and Homes. Price §1.4. 


Not “food for babes,“ but full of 22 
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“The Parables are 80 re-told as to absorb 


upon the mind what the writer believes to 
have been the impression the Bavior 
Facer i eal fee i ade 
End ola.” Ziom 1 


% Herald (Methodist), 


STORIES OF THE PATRIARCHS, Witt 
Fromzis piece. Cloth, 51.60. 


“A work of culture and taste; it wil bè 


welcome to all ages, and ves the sublimest 
lessons of manhood in simple language 
of a child. — Re 


BELIEFS OF THE UNBELIEVERS, 4 
Lecture, 12mo, Cloth, 61.00. 


eta, Syo, Cloth extra, with steel por 
Kalt of the author, $2.50. 


THE LIFE O n PARKER, . 
With Portrait, $3.00. 


The New York Tribune closes a four and i 
balf column review of thia book by eaging: 
“It holds up a remarkable 

bust manliness whose form and 1 
can de studied with equal advantage b7 
friend and foe." 

THE ORADLE OF THECHRIST, A may 
in Primitive Christianity, illustratin r Ar 
ance of the o Messianic 2 es lu 


rime im 

e New Testament, as the key to the de- 
velopment of Christianity from Judaism 
Octavo, Cloth, 61.78. 
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LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 
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LIBERAL LEAGUE PLATFORM 


ADOPTED AT BOOHESTER, N.Y., OOT. 36, 1877. 


every State to maintain a thoroughly secularized pud- 
e ayeteun, aud to permit no Child within Ita inita 
to grow up without a good elementary education. 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT 


PROPOSED AS 4 SUBSTITUTE FOB THE 


FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. 8, CONSTITUTION. 


ABTICLE 1. 

orion i1.—Neither nor any State shall make 

FF 
on, or pro 

enurolse thereof; or permitting in ang d a of 
Church and State, or granting any special privilege, im- 
munity, or advantage to uny sect or religious body, or to 
any number of sects or religious bodies 


3 or taxing peo- 
ple of any State, either directly or indireotly, for the sup- 


Sucri0n &.—Neither the United States, nor any State, 
vision of any Stats 


s for the support, or in aid, > 57 any church, 


sect, or denomination, or school, or 

tution of learning, in which the faith or Teer of 

order or soot s taught or inonlcated, 

or whioh rites shall be observed; or for the 
sup) or in „of any religious charity or purpose 


any sect, order, or denomination wha 5 
* 4—Gongress shall have power to enforce the 
various provisions of this Article by appropriatelegisiation. 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 


I. We demand that oburohes and other ecclesiastical 
property no longer be exempt from just taxation. 

2. We demand that the em: t of chaplains in Oon- 
and all other institedons — 57 
public money, shall be discontinued, 7 POP bs 


demand that all public appropriations for oduen- 
‘tional and charitable — of p otaa ů— 
shall 


& book of religious wor- 


Be We demand that W. tme the Presid 
lei 
2 States or by the Governors of the various — 
ocase, 


fosti’ and fasts skall 
. We d indicia] oath in 
e the government shall de abdol- 


4 6, ‘We demand taat al) laws Jookiag to the enfoveament of 
Oùristian™ morality shall be abrogs' and that 
shall be conformed of natural y. 
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U: States and of States, but also in the 
p! admi no vil or ad- 
vun shall be conceded to Christianity or any d spo- 
ed and 8 9 
on a purely $ 
whatever chan 5 to this end shall be 


shall prove necessary 
consistently, aafinehingly, and promptly made, 


The above ia the platform of Tax INDEX, 30 far as the 
editor is individually concerned. But no other and 
uo organisation, can be — or truthfully held responsi- 
ble for it without his or ita explicit approval. 

FRANCIS k. ABBOT. 


GLIMPSES. 


Ir 18 ANNOUNCED that an “Indignation Meeting“ 
over the imprisonment of D. M. Bennett will be held 
in Faneuil Hall before long. The whitewashers of 
Bennett will find it easy to stir up more indlgna- 
tion” than they can manage. 

“Warirrrs in the Churchman are earnestly debat- 
ing the effect of a comma in the Litany, but bave 
nothing to say of the coma in it—which we conceive 
to be more entitled to consideration.“ We should 
Uke to print that bright paragraph without qnota- 
tion marks, but honesty forbids! It came to us on 
an anonymous post-card. 

Ir 18 STATED that a committee, composed of 
Bishop Hantington, Dr. A. F. Beard, and Prof. J. M. 
Mears, had gathered a large amount of teatimony re- 
specting the practices at the Oneida Community, and 
that fear of the publication of this testimony led to 
the recent public abandonment of complex mar- 
riage” there. The committee announce that they 
hold this testimony in abeyance for the present, but 
intimate that it will be published if the Community 
do not live up to their new professions. 

Rey, M. J. Savage, of this city, whose reputation 
as an able, earnest, and honest Unitarian preacher of 
the most liberal type is rapidly growing, will here- 
after publish his sermons in pamphlet form throngh 
Mr. George H. Ellis, 101 Milk Street, at whose model 
office Ta Impex has been printed for over six years. 
We congratulate Mr. Savage on securing to excellent 
a publisher, whose work ls always done in the very 
best style, and whose honorable methods of doing 
business have deservedly won him hosta of friends. 

Tms 18 the melancholy result of cultivating the 
memory without also cultivating the understanding: 
„A well-known literary gentleman said that when he 
first began to study grammar, he found it utterly in- 
comprehensible. He learned by rote that ‘a nonn 10 
the nume of a thing, as horse, hair, justice,’ but had no 
idea what it meant; but on golng home he chanced 
to look at the chair in which his father usually sat, 
which was covered with horsehair cloth; and as his 
father waa justice of the peace, he said to himself, 
My father is a noun, for he is a horse-hair justice.“ 

Rev. T. T. MUNGER, in the Independent, calle for 
‘a New Consensus of the doctrines of Christianity,” 
on the very ground that Mr. Douthit takes in his 
pamphlet recently noticed by Tum INDEX: namely, 
thet Calvinism is outgrown by the churches them- 
selves. The Council of Oberlin says, ‘We believe, 
as before,’ but does not dare to repeat the words, In 
associations and before Installing councils it ls sub- 
scribed to as a whole, and afterward rejected, point 
by point, in detail. Weare aware that this process 
is called a modification of Calvinism; but Calvinism, 
by its very perfection as a system, ls incapable of any 
great modification. It la like rounding a sphere or 
squaring s cube.“ But Mr. Munger expects more 
than he is likely to get, if he makes the experiment. 
He may form a new sect; he will scarcely win the 
old ones to new doctrinal unity, in any other 
sense than that of merely omitting the most offensive 
parts of the ancient system, 

Rerrenme to “Dr. Bacon’s Sunday Law Cru- 
sade,” the New Haven Palladium says: “As the law 
now stands, ita letter and spirit are violated every 
Sanday by many of the best Christian people in the 
State. It is violated when of a fine Sunday evening 
the father, who has been to church with hie children 
takes them out to ride in his carriage. It is violated 
whan a few friends pack a lunch in baskets and go 
out to spend the day in the woods or by the sea-shore. 
It i» violated when of a Sunday evening a party of 
relatives or friends go out for a sai] in a private boat 
on a river or lake, or the waters of the Sound, or 
when an individual does either. Yet all must admit, 
and we are sure the Rev. Mr. Bacon would be the first 
to admit it, that an attempt to enforce the law against 


such law-breakers would be odious and absurd. 
Good citizens violate the Sunday laws every fins Sun- 
day In the year, and are not conscious of any wrong- 
doing. When public sentiment has thus outgrown 
law—whether the fact is to be deplored or not 
has nothing to do with the question —it lo evident 
that the time has come to amend the laws. The Rev. 
Mr. Bacon concedes that the law needs amendment, 
but bas not indicated where the line Is to be drawn,” 

Ir sTRIxEs us that Mr. A. Bronson Alcott took a 
wholly unwarrantable liberty when he went before 
the professors and students of the Andover Theologi- 
cal Seminary, as Prof. J. P. Gulliver, D.D., cays in 
the Independent of October 9 that he did, and stated 
publicly that “in his opinion Mr, Emerson was in the 
full sense a Christian theist.” These words, in the 
minds of hie auditors, could mean no less than belief 
in the Christian Trinity; for nothing lees than that 
could constitute, in such minds, a Christian theist in 
the full sense. Here is the germ of a grave and gross 
misrepresentation, as we belleve, of Mr. Emerson's 
religious belief—a germ certain to grow into a fall- 
sized Orthodox faleshood. On no better evidence 
than this foollsh talk rests the claim that Abrabam 
Lincoln, Charles Sumner, Gerrit Smith, and hosts of 
other distinguished but unorthodox men, were at 
heart Orthodox. Mr, Emerson has a perfect right to 
be Orthodox; we shal! implicitly believe it when he 
saye that he le, but not before. We also recognize 
Mr, Alcott’s perfect right to get converted to Ortho- 
doxy in his own person; but we protest against his 
getting converted for himeelf and Mr. Emerson too, 
and sowing the seeds of a great injustices to the 
noblest name In American literature, 

Tus Is the adroit and rather jesultieal uss which 
the “chairman” of the meeting of the “professora 
and studenta of the [Andover] Theological Sem- 
inary,” at which Mr. Alcott described Mr. Emerson 
as in the full sense a Obristian thelst,“ made of that 
extraordinary statement, which is contradicted by the 
uniform tenor of Mr. Emerson's published writings: 
“The chairman then called attention to the fact that 
there had been during fifty years past two distinct 
attempts to dethrone the God of the universe. One 
was the attempt to endow the atom—which, in its 
minuteness, no man hath seen or can see any more 
than It can see apirit—with an attribute of ‘develop- 
ment’ equal to the production of the universe of mat- 
ter and mind. The other was an attempt to clothe a 
concept—an idea—with an attribute of ‘becoming,’ 


lanlty we have reason for profound gratitude to God, 
who has controlled this great tumult of thought.“ 
Not wo fast! What Andover professors mean by 
“polid, definable, devout theism” is the definition of 
thelsm given in thelr creeds: namely, the doctrine of 
the Trinity as the Christian Church has taught it for 
a millennium and a half. We respectfully submit 
that Mr. A. Bronson Alcott is not ‘transcendental - 
ism”; and we respectfully doubt whether even he 
has “solidified” into anything very ‘‘solld”’ or deln - 
able.” Transcendentalism has not yet surrendered 
to Orthodoxy; but even if it had, the “hardest- 
fonght battle In the whole history of Christianity” is 
still in the future, as will be evident enough when 


philosophy. It is quite too soon to be grateful to 
God” for victory in that conflict. A certain old book 
gives this wise caution: Let not him that girdeth 
on his harness boast himself as he that putteth it off.“ 
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RESOLUTIONS 


Adopted at the Formation of the National 
Liberal League of America, Syracuse, 
N. X., Oct. 97, 1878. 


WHEREAS, The Con of the National Liberal 
e, mesembled at Syracuse, October 26 and 27, 
8, to which we were delegates, was radicall 
divided into two parties, one favoring total repeal, 
and the other opposed to such repeal, of certain lawa 
of the United States relating to the circulation of 
obscene literature; and 
WHEREAS, The whole question was, by the prop- 
oaition of the majority and the consent of the minor- 
ity, dropped from the consideration of the present 
Congress; and 
WHEREAS, The subsequent nomination and elec- 
tion of the chief executive officers for the ensuing 
ear, including the President, were made by the ma- 
Jority dependent u opinion on the 
question which had been thus disposed of, to the sur- 
prise and deep disappointment of the minority; and 
WHEREAS, The minority cannot but regard this 
action of the majority as a breach of faith and an 
unjust act toward the minority; therefore, 
esolded, That we, the undersigned, protest 
the animus, aime, and results of such p ings, 
and hereby withdraw from the session of the Con- 
, to take such action as we may in the future 
eem advisable, 
Resolved, That we belleve that the existing United 
States laws ut obscenity need to be reformed 
and amended, being now in several particulars 
oppressive in the modes of administration and in the 
naltles; yet we are in favor of proper laws, by 
tate and National Governments, against the publi- 
cation and circulation of obscene literature, tending 
to corrupt the morals of youth. 
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The Defence of Character. 


A GEEMON PREACHED AT THE UNITARIAN CHUROH, SUNDAY, 
JUNR 1, 1879. 


BY REV. N. A. HASKELL. 


VINELAND, June 2, 1879. 
Rev. and Dear Sir,—Feeling that your able and 
timely discourse of yeaterday morning should have 
a larger hearing, the congregation at the close of the 
service chose a committee to solicit a copy of the 
same for publication and distribution. We take 
great pleasure in communicating thia earnest and 
unanimous request of the congregation, and hope 
you will make no objection to favoring us with a 
copy at an early day. Very truly yours, 
one Spee Te hie 
ILLIAM PAUL, 
E. COLEMAN, Com, 
H. W. WILBUR, 
Rey. N. A. Haskell. 


VINELAND, June 2, 1879. 
Dear Sire,—You request for publication the ser- 
mon given June 1. If you think its Influence 
would help to quicken the moral sense of the com- 
munity, and of all into whose hands it may chance 
to fall, itis at your disposal. N. A. HASKELL, 
To Geo. Scarborough and others. 


Sermon. 

Wherefore take unto you the whole a 
ye may be able to withstand in the evil day 2 E 
ee e opal 
the rulers of the darkness of this world nst | 
wickedness in high places—-Ephesians vin . 1 . 

Paul was a positive character. He was always 
ready to fight In a good cause, Hia was a religion 
that Inspired him to fight against the rulers of the 
darkness of this world, against spiritual wickedness, 
and against all who allied themselyes with these 
powers of darkness. Paul was a man of sterling, 


bee In ty. He stood upon moral 
principle, and, standing upon that, he was not 
afraid to face the universe. He feared no man, and 


courted no man’s favor or good-will, He joined 
hands with any man or any woman who would stand 
with him upon moral principle; but whoever left that 
for a meaner service felt the fire of his indignation. 
The world is aadly in need of men and women fash- 
loned after that type, Great is Vineland’s need of 
such men and women, who are sound morally, and 
who haye sufficient nobility of soul to stand up in de- 
fence of moral principle, withont waiting to see who 
will etand with them. Men and women who will not 
connive or fellowship with vice, but who will oppose 
it with all the force of thelr naturea wherever it ap- 
pears; who will not court the favor of any man or 
any set of man; whose reverence for truth and moral 


principle is 80 that It frees their souls from all 
sordid fear, and makes it 83 for them to 
ice 


and vigor which now seems to be yaning, 

Paul's ideal man wad a soldier, clad in armor, 
sword iù hand, watching for his foe. E Ute 
that is of positlye value le a fight, In which the 
armor once on is never put off. It is not against 
flesh and blood we wrestle, but against principles, 
agaloat the rulers of darkness, against splrſtual wick- 

No good can be gained without a 
Thare are forces ascund e hat, nene we 

against them, will bear us down to moral di 
and then to perdition. It ls by vigoroud opposition 
to these that character ls gained and maintained, 
The command from God to every man and woman 
is, Stand up and figħt.” That religion is for man 
the beet which puta him in the bes ting trim, 
which 9 for the struggle of life, which 
urifies his love, strengthens his character, and gives 

im in, the moral forces which the 
universe. Such was the religion of Paul, and such, 
unless I greatly mistake, was the re of Jems, 
A religion that fights, not against flesh and blood, 
but for truth and principle; and yet does fight 
flesh and blood, when flesh and blood allles itself 
with the rulers of darkness and spiritual wickedness. 

That ts a false religion which allows us to stand by 
and see truth, justice, virtue, atruck upon the ons 
cheek and then upon the other, and to make no re- 
sistance. He who has one element of manhood In 
his character, one spark of religion In his soul, will 
stand up and fight when truth, virtue, humanity, are 
. gma blow for blow, though he would 
rather die than t in bis own defence. Those who 
differently interpret the teachings of Jesus are blind 
guides; ey are false teachers. Did not Jesus say, 
‘I come not to bring peace on earth, but a sword’? 
Did he not lay the lash upon those who desecrated 
even the outer temple of religion? Let no one offer 
a sickly conciliating philosophy, and call this the re- 
ligion of Jesus. It is not genuine. ‘Resistance la the 
very spinal column, the bone and muscle, of 2 
and of character. Religion proclaims war; it floats 
the black „ and calls all men to rally around it,— 
war, not at man but for man, against the rolen 
of darkness and wickedness, We need to-day the 
pe of shat 8 warrior fau to arouse us ae — 

ethargy which seems to settling u moi 
eense of Vineland. If we give — — up to that 
lethargy, it will sooner or later result In moral, 
Intellectual, and financial ruin of ourselves and our 
town. No character can have s that does not 
violent] oppose itself to the evil Influences that sur- 
round it, It is not enongh to refrain from doing 
evie sik our duty to fight e oud jest: bn Pole 

ere are many n vo le 
world, and some in this town. They do nothing 
very bad, and nothing positively ‘They are 
non-reaistants; not from principle, but because they 
Iack moral force. They would not lock thelr doors 
against the devil hi bat receive him with open 
hand, and give him full direction to the house of 
their nearest friend. They have not sufficient moral 
force and nobility of sonl to stand up and fight 
against him. Such people countenance, fellowship, 
and thus sustain in society those who violate every 
principle of justice and morality. They constitute 
the most hopeless class of sinners, and are a greater 
curse to the community in which they live than the 
criminal himself; for by pretending ta be the guardi- 
ans of virtue and 2 they lower the moral 
standard of society, and foster in the community 
the worat vices. 

Our duties in this world may be ranked withins 
threefold division: Duttea to ourselves, duties to our 
Jamilles, duites to society. We have first our own 
personal character to build up and to defend. Next, 
the character of our family to maintain and to keep 
inviolable. It is also our duty to guard wall tbs 
character of society. It ls a man’s first duty to regu- 
late his own life, to pull the beams out of his owa 
eyes. He must first stoutly resist the evil tendencies 
which threaten to corrupt his own nature. He must 
make bis daily life pure and his character whole and 


strong. 

Families have characters as distinct as individuals. 
Family pride Is as ancient as civilization. The fam- 
ily is a sacred relation. It ia a little world within s 
large world, which gives to the outer world the laws 
for its conduct and ita types of character. Every 
man should hold the character of hia family as pre 
cious as his own, and inseparable from it. His ob 
ligations to his family are sacred. Once upon him, 
they can never be thrown off. They are made ss- 
cred, not by law, but by nature. If he attempts to 
escape them, the avenging fories will follow him till 
fall and bitter atonement is made. The family is 
not a human institution, —it is divine; and he who is 
false to its sacred obligations is answerable, not to 
man alone, but to the Eternal Justice from whose 
sentence is no appeal. He who violates the 
sanctity of hia own home is guilty of that which can 
never be forgiven. He must walk the night and fast 
in fires, till his fonl, unnatural crimes are burned 
and purged away. Not till then can he from 
the torti heat of that furnace whose his 
own hands have kindled, Thus binding are the 
duties a man owes to his family; and they are ob- 
ligations which reat u each member, ts, 
brothers, and sisters. Nature makes it the duty, the 
Joy, and the pride of each, by a devotion as enduring 
as life, by the concentrated force of all its e, 
to cherish the best interests of lu family, to 
maintain its integrity of character. 

Now let me say something co those larger 
. of individuals existing as communities. 

ot only has each Individual and each separate fam- 
lly a character to maintain and defend, but every 
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community has aleo a character as distinct, which it 
is the duty, and should be the pride, of that com- 
munity to as jealously as a man would his own 
or that of his family, And the character of the com- 
munity is a powerful factor in the formation of the 
character the individuals who live in that com- 
munity. If its moral standard ia low, It will tend to 
lower that of every man and woman living in it; and 
there are few persons so strong that they will not be 
effected by it, though they may not be aware of it 
themselves. 

The influence which je so dangerous upon Individ- 
uals of mature years perils the moral character of 
younger people, who naturally look to others for their 
standards of right and wrong. Often the instruction 
of the most careful parents is counteracted by the 
pernicious influence of the community. If young 
people see that men and women who openly violate 
the principles of honeaty, justice, and virtue go with- 
out public censure, are even countenanced by society, 
then the truthfulness and purity of their natures will 
be corrupted, unless they are born into the world 
with characters of great inherent strength. But in 
every town there are large numbers of children who 
have no moral at home; and what instruc- 
tion they get must come from the community. Shall 
It use its infiuence to corrupt and to degrade? If so, 
it will peril every pure life, every bright hope, every 
Impulse for „every ideal that brings comfort to 
the human heart, and promises of good to come here- 
after as the reward of present toll and pain, It will 
push the race tow that down slide which 
ends in the bottomless pit of human degradation and 
misery. Itis the duty of the community to point 
young and old to a high moral standard, to give to 
them, and to the world at , A lofty ideal of char- 
acter, Crimes will be com » Vice will be prac- 
tieed in ite midst, This it cannot wholly prevent, 
for It is not necessarily responsible; but wherever 
crime and vice shows ite brazen face, it can now, 
alwaya, and forever let fall upon it Its heavy censure, 
and, putting on the whole armor of God, wage against 
it uncompromising war, bringing Into Its service the 
strong arm of law and the Invincible power of an en- 
lightened conscience. If the community does leas 
than this, It Is guilty of high treason against man and 
against God; and the Eternal Justice will visit heavy 
penalties upon that community and n every man 
and woman living im it. There are forces at work 
to-day which tend to demoralize society, to destro: 
the — which holda men together, and to set esc 
man and woman adrift in a vast whirlpool, to gyrate 
for s little time, drawing nearer and nearer ite fatal 
centre, till in a moment they are sucked in, and 
plunged down to swift and certain death. These are 
the more dangerous because they assume, and to 
many appear to be, the very forces that are to bear ua 
up to a higher life. Chief among these Ie the exces- 
sive individualism which is being preached up to-day. 
There are those who virtually claim that the com- 
munity has no character to maintain and defend, 
That It has no right to visit penalties, censures, and 
ee upon private individuals. Thatin doing 
this it violates the eacred rights of man, and makes 
an unjustifiable raid into that realm over which the 
individual conscience is sole lord and ruler. They 
say the individual conscience is the only judge or cen- 
sor stationed over the thoughts and deeds of each 
man and each woman. That every man is to do 
what seems to him right, and no man or body of men 
shall dare say, Why did ye so?’ 

He shall sastain that relation which love in mar- 
riage makes sacred, with whomsoever he pleases; he 
a throw off the obligations which that relation 
involves whensoever it shall suit his inclination, and 
leave her who has loved and trusted him to fight 
alone the battle of life, with the added \burdens he 
has brought upon her; he shall then walk the street 
and with his wanton eye mark the home he will next 
. Invade,—he shall do all this and worse, if worse is 
concelyable, and no voles of censure be raised against 
him, no hand shrink from his foul touch, the door of 
no home closed against him, Oh, no! he is obeying 
the dictates of his “individual conscience.” The 
community has no right to asaume to be his judge: 
it would be an infringement upon his “liberty of 
conscience,” He must be left, to follow that, 
though he make earth a hell. 

This philosophy la being preached, more or less 
openly, — our country to-day. Its disciples 
speak in glo g tonna of the rights of man, of the 
sanctity of the Individual coneciance; and many are 
8 * — the real nature of that 
philosophy an consequences, not seeing the evils 
and the miseries which follow in its course, creeping 
like snakes hidden in the grass. If those who are 00 

decelved would look a little more closely, they 
would see that the brilllancy that charms them is the 
light of a snake's eye, that the tongue that discourses 
eloquence in their ears is the forked tongue of à sar- 
pent. This they do not see till they feel that ser- 
pent’s ating. Then itis too late, for its sting ia death. 

Not only is this philosophy advocated around us, 
but it is our very midst, In this holy 
land called Vineland. Now a reasoning more spe- 
cious, more d „ never corrupted the moral 
life of man, threate: ita extinction. The nature 
of these disciples of so-called freedom has been so 
prostituted that there seems left to them not even 
the lingering shadow of a moral conviction. Their 
manhood has been so „ that even ite ghost 
no l visits them, ir natures are so dosti- 
tate of everything that was ever associated with a 
moral sense that they r upon the rights of 
others; they mock justice and virtae; they gain, to 
betray, the confidence of trusting hearts; by some 
devilish charm they win the love of the Innocent, to 
rob them of that without which life la unendarable,— 
thelr purity and „turning the sweet day of 
their life into darkest night; they defile haman af- 


fection; they desecrate their own homes; they bring 
sorrow and upon their own children ; they 
make love a pollution, and then deem themselves 
greatly wronged if os feel the breath of public can- 
sure, Are human rights to be thus trampled upon? 


Are virtue and decency to be thus scorned? Ie love 


to be thus aned? Shall the community look on in 
silence, by its silence give ita approval? Can the 
men and women who do these t find shelter 


under the vaunted sanctity of the Individual con- 
science”? If so, then je the individual conscience 
arrayed against law and order, and against the 
world’s . No! Such men are accountable for 
the black ruins that Ile behind them. They are an- 
éwerable for their deeds, firat to their fellow-men, 
afterward to God. The community has a character 
which it is its duty to defend and to keep inviolable, 
He who mars that, Trona. ovary man and woman in 
the community, and It es the duty of every 
man and woman to stand up and force him either to 
conform to the moral sense of the community or to 
take himself out of it. It is the unwritten compact 
between every man and the community in which he 
lives, that, in return for the benefits that come from 
association with his fellows, he will serve the best 
Interests of that community, be a law-abiding citizen, 
and In no manner violate its moral character, If he 
is not willing to do this, he has no right to a place in 
it. He belongs In the wilderness, outside of, civiliza- 
tion. He has no right to array against the peace of 
unoffendl. * what he terme hie “individual 
conscience,” but which Is in reality his Individual 
“cussed ness,” 


Now I am a stout defender of this Individual Con- 
science, which has been so fonlly slandered. But 
what, I ask, is the conscience of the community but 
the exponent of the conscience of individuals, united 
in a collective body? J say a man should follow 
what his conscience, I did not * passlons, — what 
his conscience tella him is right. II he would do this 
honestly, I think he would not often get off the 
track, But if he gets so demented that he does 
not know right from wrong, it is the duty of the 
community to take him up, give him a thorough 
shaking, and set his individual conscience right. 
Surely, the State and Church has tyrannized lo 
enough over the individual, I am no advocate 
that tyranny, But there are limita to individual 
freedom, It must recognize law and order, and 
abide by them. 

What concerns the individual alone should be left 
to the individual to regulate. If he makes a mistake, 
he will be the one to suffer. What concerns a fam- 
ily alone should be left to the family. Upon ite sanc- 
tity should no one be allowed to Intrade. What 
directly concerns the community should be regulated 
2 the community. Let each respect the other. 

e individual has no more right to violate the 
sanctity of the community, than has the community 
to violate the sanctity of the Individual. These teats 
are sufficient to define the freedom of the individual. 
They show where it begins, where It is supreme, and 

„here it ends. Common matters of belief belong to 
him to settle for himself, for they concern him 
chiefly. Whats man believes concerning the cros- 
tion and fall of man, the Mosaic dispensation, the 
special character of the mission of Jesus, his relation 
to man, hie unity In the Godhead,—what he believes 
about some other world,—is his concern, not mine or 
yours; upon these matters no one has a right to cate- 
chise him. Bat what he believes about this world, 
and this day’s duti-s, and the moral principles which 
involve the prosperity and happiness of us all, does 
concern av man and woman in the community. 
Be assured that he who does not want to be ques- 
tioned upon these points is a dangerous character. 
It is quita time some one should be looking after 
him; and when he is found, in all probability, you 
will see before you a villain. There is also 

large fleld of 


serve, and such others as 
individaal _jodgment and cannot be brought 
on 


Man, during the experience. of fifty thousand 
more or leas, has learned what thada nie. 
also learned that they cannot be violated without 


peace, and undoing the work of causing the loss 
of what the — g 


obeyed.” 

It is the duty of the community to defend and en- 
force moral principles, and visit swift punish- 
ment upon whomsosver dares apex. * em, be 
it prince or peasant, or bon „be lt he 
who proclaims the or he who expounds the 
law. Every man and woman who has an element of 
manbood in his character is called to join in this 
ot ged these rulers of darkness, who array 

ves against virtue and a. social 
order, against the world’s peace. It {sa war for ex- 
termination, in which there is to be no quarter, and 


no cry to halt, ull the last ditch is crossed and the 
last man falls, 

Do you ask, Are we to fight men? What else? 
Shall we, like Don Quixote, fight the air? Can we 
wrestle with invisible demons? No! But when de- 
mons take the forms of men, walk our streets and 
invade the peace of our homes, thus allying them- 
selves with “the rulers of the darkness of this world,” 
then it ls our duty to fight men, and not to shrink 
from meeting them face to face. But in this war 
against evil and evil-doers, there must be no hatred 
and no bitterness. Only love for man and indigna- 
tion toward those who trample upon his liberties, 
who bruise human hearts, who blight human affec- 
tions, and who, instead of lessening the Ille of life, 
make more intense ita pain and more inconsolable 
ite misery. It requires, I know, moral herolem to 
stand up and boldly censure wrong and whoever 
does the wrong. Sympathy often whispers, Do not 
censure; they will suffer eno in that retribution 
which nature has in store for them. Bat such 
scruples welgh nothing when the moral character of 
the community is in the balance. The community 
has duties which it cannot shirk. It must see that 
the rights of ite citizens are respected; it must pro- 
tect the homes within Ita circle; it must hold up to 
the world n high moral standard; it must, at what- 
ever cost, maintain Its In ty of character. In the 
discharge of these duties, I fear Vineland is some- 
what remiss. In many places, she has a bad reputa- 
tion. Her moral character Je generally rated rather 
low by the world at large. I heard some queer and 
quite unpleasant things about the place before I 
came here, I begin to think she is in a measure 
responsible for the impression the outside world has 
of her character. The character of Vineland peopl 
taken individually ia, I am sure, superior to that of 
most towns in this and other States. But I fear she 
is very indifferent concerning her moral standing as 
a community. It may be said that this fe conse- 
quent upon her youth. If so, when will she be of 
age, and, putting off her short clothes, assume ma- 
tronly dignity? Is it not almost time for her to come 
to years of maturity, to gain stability of character 
and sufficient moral force to visit punishment and 
disgrace upon those who trample upon the rights of 
her citizens, who pollute her homes, who scorn truth, 
justice, virtue, and honor, who employ their energies 
to corrupt the moral life of the community, and to 
make this fair earth, over whose birth the morning 
stara gang together, a scene for the play of the worst 
passions in the human nature,—the theatre of that 
rebellion for which Satan and his allies were hurled 
from heaven to writhe in the fires of hell? Ie Vine- 
land prepared to wrestle t the rulers of dark- 
neas, to stand firm in the defence of moral principle, 
and to maintain her integrity of character? 0 
Eternal Justice walte to record her decision; upon 
that decision, and her faithfulness to the principlea 
she is called to espouse, now and in the years to 
come, depends her future destiny. For prosperity 
and peace come only to those who ally themselves 
with the eternal principles of truth and justice. 
Others may flourish for a time, but, having no moral 
force to resist, they fall a prey to corrupting vices; 
they die ingloriously, and are soon loet from the his- 
tory and from the memory of man. Vineland (NV. J.) 
Independent. 


THE KREMLIN. 
BY J. L. STODDARD. 


Moacow, Jaly, 1879. 

One year ago thie month I wrote you from the 
rocky shores of Vinal Haven. To-day I send you a 
letter from the old capital of the Czars on the 
1 of Eastern bari arlem. How sae Bead 

your correspondent’s present eu — 
ings! How marvellous the difference between the 
granite quarries of the Fox Islands and the historic 
lements of the Kremlin! In my last letter we 
aye company at the gates of the Mosacovite citadel. 
tus look about us for a moment before entering. 
If yon and I were able to raise ourselves some hun- 
dreds of feet above Moscow, we should ses that the 
city lies In the form of two circles, one within the 
other. Both are surrounded by walls of fortification, 
and both represent two succesalve ods of Mos- 
cow's growth. Between them winds the river Moskva, 
which given its name to the city. Through the 
outer circle we have already ridden. 
The Kremlin. 

But now we are to approach the Inner core of the 
Czar’s capital, the very heart of this strange city, the 
far-famed Kremlinof Moscow. Originally this m- 
lin, like the Acropolis of Athens, was surrounded by 
stout walle of oak, and In the centre of this strong 
enclosure lived the Czar, surrounded by hla relatives 
and nobles. More than five hundred years ago, how- 
ever, the wooden walls gave place to stone ones, in 
order that the Tartars might be more successfully 
resisted. Again and again under successive shocks 
of war have these old ramparts been cared and 
rebuilt; but in form they have always substantially 
remained the same down tothe present time. Within 
ars the lofty spires and gilded domes of the most sacred 
temple of Russia and the Imperial Palace of the Czara. 
The effect of all this is wonderfully enhanced by the 
vivid colors of roofs, cupolas, walls, and spires, 
which form, in a glittering of red, whi 

gold, and silver, a constellation of splendor 
tand for a moment with me beneath one ite tur- 
reted pinnacles, This part of the Kremlin was 
unharmed by the confisgration of 1812, for the 
devo! clement did little save to lick these battle- 
ments with ita tongues of flame. 
Eternal Fresh meee, 

One usually i the Kremlin 1 

time, or at least el in those sombre tints wh 
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seem the fitting garb of venerable monuments. 
Here, however, we are pleasantly disappointed. The 
Russians, like almost every new nation, love what is 
new oF appears so, and therefore they renew the 
colors of the Kremlin as often as they fade under the 
keen breath of the frosty North. Let us pase rap- 
idly beneath these deeply-tinted battlements of the 
Kremlin, towards a lofty tower through which we 
shall make our entry, But we first find ourselves In 
an open square outside the walls, where a group of 
bronze statuary attracts our notice. It represents a 
ant N to a Russlan general to save the 
Beloved mlin, and to lead the armies of Russia 
against the advancing hosts of France. It Ia a strik- 
ingly suggestive group, for the peasant points eagerly 
upward to the towers of the Kremlin bat a few paces 
tant. 
Hats on! 
Beyond these figures, on the right, we see rising to 
a lofty height the tower of the “Redeemer Gate,” 
the most sacred of the five portals which pleres the 
Kremlin walls. Over this gateway is a picture of 
Christ, which ls deemed so sacred that no one ls al- 
lowed to pasa beneath {t without removing his hat. 
Even the Emperor himself does not fail to conform 
to this custom whenever he rides in to hia Kremlin 
I have frequently stood here half an hour 
at time watching the motley throng of poring 
Russians; but w. er the travellers were on foot, in 
droschkies, or on horseback, they never falled to 
uncover their heads as they crossed ita threshold, 
Whenever we ourselves passed through this portal, 
our * would always turn around to us and give 
us the solemn warning: “Hats off, gentlemen!” 
Formerly, indeed, an omission to take off the hats 
here was severely punished; and even now it would 
not be at all advisable to refuse to comply with the 
custom. The true traveller, however, la always coe- 
mopolitan enough to obligingly remove his shoes at 
the door of a Turkish Mosque, or his hat at a Re- 


deemer Gate,” 
K, Within the Walls, 

Thle gate le, however, a deep one, o to the 
thickness of Its tower, and hence it lo with the assur- 
ance of an added cold in the head that we pat on our 
hats again on the other side, We are now fairly 
within the Kremlin enclosure, and look eagerly about 
us at its numerous buildings, Here closa by the 
sacred gate le the Convent of the Ascension, the walls 
of which are tinted blue, while the dome has the 
color of silver. This has been a favorite place of 
resort for princesses or the daughters of Russian 
nobles who have wished to retire from the excite- 
ments of the world to the tranquil life of the clotater, 
In ita crypt are the tombs of many Russian Em- 

eases, one of them being that of the first wife of 

eter the Great, who died there in solitude, after 
having been forced to take the vell. 
A Miraculous Picture. 

A few steps further in this Kremlin enclosure will 
reveal to us another of its five portals, styled the 
Nicholas Gate. Over the entrance is suspended the 
miraculous image of St. Nicholas, which fs called 
the “Dread of perjurers and the comforter of suffering 
humanity.” Formerly it was the custom for parties 
in a law-ault to take thelr oaths before this venerated 


jaw, It is a great 
ta efficacy; oth 

ally of the Russian 
sional examinatione of our Raturning Boards. Let me 


= vwar. Ey the order of Napolon, the Frane 
oning Moscow sought to blow it up. ow. 
strange to say, 8 miracle is to have then oc- 


caused in the tower only a slight crack, which er- 
tended just as . Se pokey AA i 
There, however, it suddenly sto „ leavi 0 
bange, ita A covering, and reer ao lam Seats 
before it, all uninjured! The Czar Ale: er ca 

an Inscription to be placed over the gate to commem- 
orate it, and those who don’t belleve it must go to 


Slberia. 
Ivan“ Tower. 

Turning now from the Nicholas Gate, we see before 
us one of the most prominent and famous of all the 
Kremlin stractures; namely, the Ivan Tower. This 
is Indeed an imposing monument, being three hun- 
dred and twenty-five feet in height, while its eight- 
sided walle are snowy white and its summit crowned 
with gold. Built in the year 1600, this is in reality 
the Campanile or Bell Tower of the Kremlin, Itcon- 
tains, In fact, no less than thirty-six bells of various 
sizes, the largest weighing one hundred and thirty 
thousand pounds. In the upper story hang two allver 
bells of exquisite tone. The mellow, sweet vibrations 
of a musical bell are perhaps among the most 
agreeable sounds whose waves can fall upon the 
human ear. There are those who prefer them to all 
other kinds of music, Such peraons should come to 
Rossia to be satisfied; for in Russia belle are regarded 
as a sacred instrument of worship, and so much 
silver and gold are cast in thelr molten mass that, 
when complete, they send forth most perfect tones. 
which rise and fall with a majestic harmony like the 
waves of the ses, or ripple out In soft and tremulous 
golden and allvery notes like the tones of a bird. 

The King of Zell. 

But if the bells within this tower amase us, what 
shall we say when we approach its base, and survey 
the monster mass of metal which rests upon the 
ground? Thiele justly called the King of Bella,“ 
and looks as we approach it like a huge bronze tent; 
for the In its side a person could enter 
withoat lowering his head! Not much idea is ever 
given by statistics, but let me remind you that its thick- 
ness is two feet and its weight four hundred and forty- 


four thousand pounds! Moreover within this bell as 
many persons can stand as in a circle sixty-seven feet 
in circumference, and the cavity has at times been 
used as a chapel. Owing to an imperfection in the 
casting (caused, It la said, by jewels and other treas- 
ures having been thrown Into the liquid metal by the 
ladies of Moscow), a small piecas was broken out of 
the side and thus the bell was rained. This broken 
fragment alone (although, as I have said, compara- 
tively small) weighs no less than eleven tons. 
Senctum Sanctorum. 

But, leaving the huge bell of Moscow, let us stand 
now before the moat sacred edifice of the Kremlin,— 
and, indead, of all Rusala,—the Cathedral of the 
Assumption. It ie severely plain in its ap ca, 
and ite whitewashed walls give no hint of the treas- 
ures within, although the domes gleam as usual like 
golden helmets, It is within thie cathedral that, 
amid the moat imposing ceremonies, all the Czars, 
from Ivan the Terrible down to the present sovereign, 
have been crowned. To 5 More exactly, how- 
ever, they have crowned ines; for no one is 
deemed worthy at that solemn hour to place upon 
the Emperor's brow the emblem of sovereignty save 
the Ozar himself. There we beheld the very plat- 
form upon which they have all in succession stood! 
Four gigantic puea and gior columns support 
the five great domes, and the moet sacred pictures of 
Rassla line the walls from pavement to cupola like a 
sacred tapestry of gold. 

Splendid Extravagance, 

Let me mention one of these pictures, It lo a por- 
trait of the 14 7 Mary, supposed to have been 

ainted by Saint Luke. On one occasion It ia said to 

ave scared away the Tartars, but I do pot believe 
the Tartars were such good judges of paintings. At 
all events, this picture is surrounded by a golden 
frame incrusted with jewels to the value of $225,000. 
One emerald alone is worth $50,000! Yet how can I 
give you an idea of the treasaree contained In the 
whole church? Why, at the time of the French In- 
yasion, although all the more precious articles had 
been carried sway by the Russlans, the soldiers of 
Napoleon obtained here no less than five tons of 
allver and fva hundred pounds of gold! Upon the 
sacred altar of thie church I saw an Imitation of Mt. 
Binal made of pure gold. There too is a Bible cov- 
ered with precious jewels, a present from the mother 
of Peter the Great. This le probably the largest 
Bible in the world; at least It ought to be, for it re- 

uires two men to carry it, weighing as it does more 
t one hundred pounds. ermore there are 
abown here, enclosed in costly caskets, a part of 
Christ’a robe, a drop of John the Baptist’s blood, a 
nail of the true cross, the skull of St. John, the 
dried tongue of Peter, and many other relies precious 
to those who belleve in them, and disgusting to those 
who do not, 

A Charming Klas. 

One Interesting thing I had almost forgotten. 
Whenever the Czar visita Moscow, he le driven di- 
rectly through the Redeemer Gate to this cathedral. 


Entering, he approaches a silver casket which con- 


talne the body of St. Philip, a former Bis of 
Moscow. Through a small hole in the coffin-lid the 
withered forehead of this dead prelate is exposed to 
view; and upon this the Czar of all the Russias 
reverently places his lipa. And why? Because this 
bishop, having dared more than three hundred years 
ago to reprove Ivan the Terrible for his brutal cru- 
elty, was d ed from the altar of thls cathedral, 
driven thro the streets with brooms, and put to 
death. He is therefore dusty regarded as a martyr, 
and his tomb has become a shrine, Sincerely 
or not, therefore, the Czar deams it advisable to 
honor the murdered prelate, But it is easler to kiss 
a dead bishop than to be reproved by a living one. 
The Kremlic Palace. 

Closely adjoining this historic church is the mag- 
nificent palace of Czars, This structure, beautiful 
thoogh it be, presenta by its modern-ap (for 
most of it is only thirty years old) a startling con- 
trast to the other buildings of the Kremlin, over 
which che hand of time has not passed without leav- 
ing traces of his flight. The old part of the palace 
is the more interesting, the new part the more mag- 
nificent. In the old portion I saw the strangely 
Oriental room in which for centuries every newly 
crowned Czar has seated himself after the ceremony 
at the cathedral, and, dreesed then, for the first time, 
in all the imperial insignia, has dined amidet his 
nobles. Only kings and queens can then be ecated 
at the sama table with him, and even his own family 
are excluded from the banquet hall. 

The Old Chapel. 

Between the ancient and the modern portions of 
the Kremlin palace we ees the ancient chapel of the 
Czars, whose gilded domes have reflected the suns 
175 man amiga oo PF — pansing an Image of w 

irgin ore w. accord! to riests, 
mast bow or incar the risk of sternal damnation. 
In the old times, when the patriarche of the Charch 
were almost equal in power to the Czar, it was the 
custom after the installation of one of these prelates 
for the bishop to mount a donkey at the door of this 
church and ride through the city, while the Czar 
himeelf in humility walked before, holding the bridle 
like a groom! Leading up to this, and also to the 
old palace, we note with interest a t of steps 
called the Red Staircase.” It is bere that the Czar 
shows himeelf to the people after his coronation in 
the Cathedral of the Assumption. This is to Mos- 
cow what the “Giant Staircase” is to Venice, ee 
ce have 


staircase, too, that Napoleon, followed by his mar- 
shals, ascended to take possession of the palace of 
the Kremlin, But lat us now advance to the new 
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portion of the palace and survey the Moscovite home 
of the Ragsian sovereign. It ls vastly superior to 
the great Winter Palace of St. Petersburg, and ts 
one of the most richly adorned palaces in the world. 
Its material is not altogether such as we could wish, 
but we have ceased to be surprised at this in Russian 
architecture; and we observe with satisfaction that at 
least its creamy color is still fresh and beautiful. 
Palatial Splendor, 

Do you care to walk rapidly with me through some 
of its Kye Here, for Instance, Is the splen- 
did ball of Saint George. The figure of this saint 
mounted on a white horse forms now a part of the 
arms of the Russian Empire, as well as of the city of 
Moscow. Moreover, Saint George has long been 
popular in Russia, owing to the power which he u 
supposed to wield over wolves and serpenta. In fact, 
the Russian ant will never turn his cattle out to 
po before Saint George’s day, the 23d of April, when 

o fancies he can do so with security! 8 mag- 
nificent ball is two hundred feet long, and ite elabo- 
rately ornamented ceiling arches fifty-eight feet above 
the polished marble floor, The names of individu- 
als and regiments, decorated with the order of Saint 
George, are inscribed on the walls in letters of gold; 
the capitals of the columns are surmounted by stat- 
ues of Victories bearing shields; and the gorgeous 
chandeliers hold no less than three thousand two 
hundred candles. Does that give you, I wonder, any 
idea of ite brilliant appearance? 

The Throne Room. 

Come with me now through several such halls as 
this; passing between two richly gilded portals, let 
me stand for a moment before the throne of the Czar. 
This is indeed a splendid seat for an imperial 2 
tate! Marble steps lead up to a lofty canopy blazing 
with gilding and jewels, lavishly adorned with velvet 
hangings and golden pillars, and surmounted by a 
glittering crown. The whole is relleved against a 
wall hang with light blue silk. Standing beside this 
magnificent throne, and reflecting om the almost 
absolute power which ita occupant posscesce, I re 
called with a shudder a story of Russian cruelty read 
by me some years ago in the Revue Moderne, 

Absolute Oruelty. 

One night when the Kremlin palace was resound- 
ing with the music and merriment of a public ball, 
the Czar, stars ier ye a young man named La- 
banoff paying 8 attention to a pretty French 
actress of whom he himself was madly jealous. At 
the end of the ball he gave orders that Labancff 
should be arrested and thrown into the citadel. He 
intended probably to keep him there only for a short 
time as a punishment; but the circumstance passed 
from his mind and Labanoff was forgotten. More 
than fifty years after, Alexander II., on his accession 
to this throne, liberated all prieoners in the citadel. 
Ina dark dungeon, In which it was impossible to 
stand upright, and which was not more than six feet 
long, an old man was found almoet bent double and 
ero of speaking intelligibly, Thie was Labi- 
nof! One Czar had succeeded another, but Labanoff 
had lived on, a forgotten prisoner, When he was 
taken out he could not bear the light, nor could be 
take more than two steps forw: without turni 
around as though he had struck against a wall. He 
lived only a week after liberation. Comment on auch 
a story as this and the moral it suggests lu needless! 

More Splendor. 

The right wing of this palace is called the Tress- 
ury, which contains such a marvellous collection of 
historic relics and magnificent souvenirs of conquest, 
that It would be folly for me to attempt to describe 
them in detail, Here, for example, are p 
the coronation dresses of many of the empresses and 
the jewels and insignia of former Czars. 

As we walk along, ws see at every turn crowns 
flashing with resplendent colors and sceptres radlat- 
Ing waves of brilliancy. If you deem this extrava- 
gant, remember that one of these sceptres slone 
contains no less than two hundred and sixty-elght 
diamonds and three hundred and sixty rubles! A 
throne from Persia is there, still blazing with three 
thousand precious stones; and here under a protect- 
ing canopy of velvet and gold, and surrounded by 
jewels, we see the double throne upon which sat 
together, as sovereigns of Russia, those two brotha, 
one of whom was destined soon to rule alone under 
the well-earned title of Peter the Great. 

The Spectre of the Kremlin. 

I know not how it is with other visitors to Mos- 
cow, but I confees that the vislon which contin- 
ually haunted me as I paced the Kremlin courts was 
not that of Peter the Great, nor Ivan the Terrible, 
nor Catharine the Second. Another face it was that 
pmm me from every wall, and waited for me sl- 
cally at every gate. A sad and tronbled face, whose 
classic features seemed cut In marble, so livid was 
thelr pallor, and in whose eyes there shone at ono 
the glitter of a conflagration and s momentary gleam 
of terror, as though their penetrating glance had 
ranghi already the — obscuration of his Star 
of Destiny.” Yes, everything here reminds me of 
the tragedy of 1813. 

When Napoleon reached Moscow after his fearful 
march of two thousand miles, he found that the city 
had committed suicide. Even here the Russian 
army persisted In its policy of retreating and never 
fighting, for well It knew that in the fleld the Eagles 

France moved only to victory. As the exultant 
French entered the city which seemed to them the 
of their desires, they found it a desert without 
‘ood or inhabitants. Its population of three hundred 
thousand had fled, and only some liberated convicts 
and abandoned wretches watched the triumphant 
entry of the conqueror. It was ap „ The 
French were starving, and Moscow was empty! Bat 
this was only the commencement. 
Scarcely had Napoleon entered the Kremlin, when 
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the liberated convicta began their work, and those 
flames burst forth whose lurid after-glow was to light 
the to Waterloo and St. Helena! 

ere was something sublime In this act of the 
Russians, To thwart Napoleon they gave up to the 
devouring elements their ancient, beautifal, and holy 
city, and thus enacted the grandest sacrifice ever 
made to national feeling; for this city was the idol 
of iid Raselan heart, and her shrines were to him 
the holiest in the world, hallowed by seven centuries 
of historical association. 

Starting from eleven different places, the conflagra- 
tion raged for three days with terrific flerceness, 
The Russians had removed all the engines, and the 
dismayed French could do almost nothing to check 
it, though the incendiaries were shot down like dogs. 
But what words can describe the horror of that 
scene? Amid the glorious churches and palaces now 
shining in the flames, the convicts and abandoned 
wretches ran like vermin, engaged in universal pil- 
lage, and covering their filthy rage with fars and 
goma and costly robes. What the fire spared, the 

y clutch of raviabers destroyed; and works of 
elegance and luxury went down elther in the awful 
holocaust or in the vortex of remorseless war. No 
losa than twenty thousand Russian soldiers who had 
been left in the Moscow hospitals ware burned to 


death. 
The Beginning of the End. 

What wonder that Napoleon, though quartered In 
the Kremlin, now sought to make peace with his 
ar foe? But now the Russians laughed, and 
‘utusoff, thelr leader, answered: I baye but just 
ed the campaign, for now I see approaching my 
, WIinTER!” And then commenced that awful 
retreat whose horrors, have baffled the power of 
brush and pencil to portray. All the annals of war 
furnish no parallel to the story of that march, which 
has been forever frozen into the memory of man. 
The frost and snow made frightful havoc with the 
host which in the most awful scenes of carnage had 
never blanched. Such was their agony for food that 
they fought for the carcasses of the horses aa they 
. et struggling to the last against th 
„ J. ng e las ust the 
eddying snow and ple wind, they staggered on, 
till one after another fell from the ranks, to be cof- 
fined only lu the shroud of ica woven around them 


them raw. 


from cold, h „ and fatigue! 
ated by the sight of the Kremlin walls; 
and the face, at once indomitable, sad, and patheti 
which haunts me here aù every turn ls the face 
r vanquished by the unconguerable North 
back at last to commence that downw: 
E which ended only in the * grave i= 


t. Helena. As I leave the Kre e great 
of Ivan is tolling as If it were soun Napoleon’s 
eral —Bangor Commercial, 6. 


ABMING THE ENEMY. 


[The subjoined extract from a lecture by Rev. 
Dudley Ward Rhode’, of Olncinnati, shows what a 
deadly weapon the Cincinnati Convention, by its 
championship of Bennett, has put into the hands of 
the enemies of the liberal cause. Mr. Rhodes con- 
founds the two cases of Bennett and Heywood. As 
is well understood by all who choose to understand, 
it is the long practised habit of THE INDEX to leave 
the frequently contradictory extracts it reprints to 
’ stand on their own merits, without specifying wherein 
it either agrees or dissents, Ita readers are supposed 
to have minds of thelr own.—Eb. ] 

But they claim that there Js a restriction on the 
freedom of thought, and at Mr. i's motion 
thoy resolutions of sym y with a man 

D. M. Bennett, who is in the rr 

after two convictions before the United 
for publishing and circulating obscene and immoral 
books, He is their martyr, their suffering champion, 
their confessor for liberty of speech. It seems a com- 
men on the different purpose of Christianity and 
Liberal’ that the Church habitaally stands in de- 
fence of the decent and pure against immorality, 
while this Convention of Liberals feen called on to 
canonize a man who has been three times convicted 
by the national courts of gross and criminal attempts 
to deflower the young minds of his country. To say 
Ty —— was any oo of religion, any bigotry 
c prosecution, is to contra- 
diet every tack and oath in the cass. The reason 
that Christian sentiment has been elicited in favor of 


the Soclety for the Suppression of Vice in this case 
is simply because it was an effort to suppress vice in 
ita worst and most pernicious form. are the 


facta? In the year a fow gentiemen in the city 
of New York, appalled by the facts brought to their 
knowledge as to the amount of licentious books and 
articles Sally 


ad immoral, and indecent 
writings or articles. Then the association was im- 

lice authority by the New 
York Legislature in May, 1873. About the same 
time Congress passed a law forbidding, under penalty 
of imprisonment and fine, the circulation through the 
United States mails of all indecent matier, printed or 


other, ia all the States and Territories. Under the 
Jaws, and especially under the National law, the 
Society for the Suppression of Vice bas been working 
for six years, What they have done, what a Pompeii 
of rottenness and nastiness they have uncovered and 
exposed, what sewers of filthy thought they have 
shown running beneath our social life and emitting 
poisonous gases into our homes, can be known only 
to thoes who read the reports. 

They have arrested one hundred and ten persons in 
the United States courts, and have conyleted altogether 
one hundred and five, twelve others having absconded. 
They haye seized and de ed sixteen thousand 
seven hundred pounda of „ fourteen thousand 
pounds of stereotype plates, two handred and thir- 
teen thousand circulars, catalogues, poems, etc. 
They have secured the names of six thousand dealers 
in thia kind of polson. They have followed the de- 
vious windings of this hideous, unnatural, devilish 
business, and discovered that it is to the young and 
pure-mlnded these devil's touls are secretly sent and 
sold. In the hands of these dealers, this Society has 
found the addresses of hundreds of thousands of girla 
and boys, taken from school and seminary catalogues; 
and to these children they have been yearly sending 
these soul-killing publications, under the vacred seal 
of the United States mails. Following up these ad- 
dresses, the agent of the Society has made inquiries as 
to the reaults of these secret and noxions influences, 

To hear him tell the story of young, Innocent girls, 
who have been discovered with these things in their 
possession, and who have gone down from the coro- 
nal summits of a maiden’s pure-heartedness to the 
basilar depths where no pure t lives in the end- 
less gloom and unlifting miasm of a harlot’s life, is 
enough to fire the heart against men who can coin 
heart-blood into money, and put a girl's honor and 
innocence under the minting die. To know there 
are six thousand men in the United States whose 
sole basiness le to undermine the morals of the land, 
is enough to call all decent people to the assistance of 
any. age that undertakes to suppress the evil. 
These and articles are not scientific works; 
they are not written and made for any defensible pur- 
pose except to make money. They have nothing to 
do with any religions questions, and are simply the 
exhalations of the loweet intelligence of the lowest 
creatures who bear iia, ita name of man. In the 

of their legitimate work, this Society ar- 

rested D. M. Bennett, of New York, and he was In- 
dicted and tried before the United States courts under 
the national laws, for circulating Indecent publica- 
tlons thro the mails. He was con by the 
clearest evidence, and im ned. By a mistaken 
clemency, as I think, this man was pardoned by 
President Hayes, immediately began to LK the 
same was again arrested, again convicted, again 
im A again applied for pardon. Executive 
clamency 3 „and he ls to-day serving out 
his term for violating the lawa of his country. There 
is no more question about the man’s religion or irre- 
ligion in the case than there is as to his vaccination. 
It was not th t of, A United States court could 
not, under the Constitution, listen for a moment to 
any such considerations. The law of Congress ander 
which he was twice convicted is explicit and was 
enough, and had no more a squint toward ous 
seg Hoag it had toward the remonetization of all- 
ver. any one imagine for a moment that a Con- 
gress of the United States, which, as we all know, is 
not generally choeen with reference to the candidate’s 
ualifications for a wi Sg Near ape pay 1 Mia 

tures, put power into a of any 

— act as Inqulsltors upon the general religions 
beliefs of the community? Every one knows that 
there wouldn't be a quoram left in either House so 
soon as the law well into operation. Does any 
one believe that United States courts are sending 
men to the penitentiary because they don’t believe 
the five points of Calvinism, and without any law of 
the United States Legislatare to warrant them in do- 
ing so? And yet, amid a storm of applause, Colonel 
Ingersoll offered the following resolation in this late 
convention, in behalf of a man who was eulogized on 
the floor as our champion of freethought,“ a man 
more inte! t and more moral than Jesus Christ,” 

“Resolved, That we the d t sympathy 
with D. M. Bennett his family, for the reason 
that he has been convicted by religions bigotry and 
ignorant zeal, and has been imprisoned and is now 
l in the coll of a felon, when in truth and 
fact he committed no offence whatever against any 
law of the land.” 

If that can be made good, It would seem as if the 
thing for Mr. Ingersoll to do is not to pass resolu- 
tions, but to apply for a habeas corpus and restore 
the poor safferer to his family and occa; 

If Bennett has not committed any offence what- 
éver against any law of the land, and is yet a convict, 
thia League has a mission, and they can best fulfil 
it by entering articies of impeachment t the 
stern and Calvinist who presided over the 
court that ally sentenced him. Here is a - 
ble issue. Here is a splendid Opportunity for 3 

ll to do something real for the cause of liberty 
freedom of religious conviction to which he has 
consecrated his life. He is a lawyer and knows the 
mode of procedure. He makes a distinct assertion 
in this resolution, and on that t, to use his own 
“I beg one fact, one little fact.“ No more 

awe periods or abstract hardships. I pass the 
hat around for one single fact“ as to the religious 
bigotry which twice convicted D. M. Bennett, when 
in fact and truth he had violated no law of the land. 

It is valin for him to answer that the publications 
of Bennett were mot indecent, or that they were sel- 
entific works, On that point, the court is the legal 
tribunal to determine; and if I could read extracts 
from the book here, I think I could poll this audience 
with perfect safety as to their agreement that it fe ut- 


terly and entirely unfit to be read, because the mo- 
tive, the animus of the book, is to cat away the 
enamel from unsaspecting Innocence, 
growers, 1 aay no more 222 subject of 
the purpose uew party. t no other 
mission than to take the shackles from the soul of 
man, itis born some centuries too late. It has no 
piace nor enemy here. Those with whom it would 
wreatle are vanished from the earth. The Colonel 
fiercely attacks what he thinks to be the miniog 
helmet of the Mambrino of intolerance, but he w 
find it only a barber's basin; the castle, garrisoned 
as he thinks with ecclesiastical hates and tyrannies, 
will break his polished Jancehead off by the a 
of ita baat arm, and the ideal queen his 
soul, ‘Mental Liberty,” will be found everywhere 
that he turns in the streeta of this Toboso, 
Bat If he binds himself indeed to the spirit of which 
Bennett le the champlon, then I pray God he may 
be many centuries too carly. The good men and the 
good women are not tired of the which drag 
k the bloody jaws and dri fangs of lican- 
tlousnesa and lust. On these e the spirit of the 
human race ia ever forging new rivets, and, as its 
ponderous hammer falle, it will not pause to pity 
those who, seeking to undo its work, are crashed 
beneath its energy, even if some men shall crown 
them martyrs to a holy cause. Colonel Ingersoll 
has said many noble ga about the grandeur of 
virtue. What are they all worth, if he sym 
so deeply with the men who live by hunting virtue 
down? Hia pictures of a happy home are painted 
with a master’s hand from the colors of the evening 
sky. What s home he will leave us If he success- 
y defends the men who fill our houses with the 
subtle gasea that eat our children’s hearts and brains! 
The beanty, the divinity, of simple Innocence is the 
theme on which he loves to speek and on which he 
has sung his sweetest songs. There his pathetic 
eloquence rises like the lark and carries us with it to 
clearer and undusty heights. Why is this worshipper 
of full-lipped Innocence found as a celebrant in the 
temple where innocence is aacrificed on the altars of 
avarice and lost — Cincinnati Commercial, Sept. 22. 


Poetry. 


[For THE LINDEX.] 
ONHEARD FRON, 


To the sad, moaning sea, 
Where men may gaze afar o'er restless waves, 
Has fallen the part to make for men atill graves 
As beet as oarth's can be. 


On the land's kindly breast, 
Where in the solemn hush the heart can learn 
A wisdom priceless,—gone to ne’er return, 
The silent millions rest. 


Bot Nature speaks no word. 

I ask in vain: the sad gen holds its own, 

And sweet earth tells no phrase of the unknown 
That ear has ever beard. 


So let thy faith still bloom 

As bloom it may, and yearn and hope and list 

For tidings! Yet there comes through cloud and mist 
No message from the tomb! 


Honacs L. TRAUBEL. 


Camoun, NJ. 
—ůůůů̃ ——⅛. iâ x — 


HEARD FROM. 


Plodding a weary way, before untried, 
It chanced I came upon a group of men 
Busy about their work with eager ken. 
I spoke to them of one who late had died 
Knowing that he along this country-side 
Had tolled with auoh as these o'er hill and fen; 
Asked, Had they known my friend? Oh giadnoss, when 
Man after man with tender voloe replied, 
And spoke his praise; told of his carncst will, 
The love which they had borne him deep and true, 
The generous passion of his noble skill, 
Still doing well whate’er was his to do, 
Again afoot, I sald, Pray God that I 
May so be heard from when I come to die. 


Jonn W. Caipwicx. 


BRooatra, Oct. 5, 1879. 
—Christian Register. 
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THE INDEX is published every Thursday by the INDEX 
ASSOCIATION, at No. 331 WASHINGTON STREET, N. 
Touxpo Office, No. 35 Monroe Street: J. T. Fur, Agent 
and erk. All letters should be addressed to the Boston 
Amos. 


THE INDEX ta result of soienco and sound 
learning, without seeking to harmonise it with the Bible, 

t no authority but that of reason and right. It 
believes in Tra’ s Progress, Equal Rights, and 
Brotherly Love. 


The transition from Obristian! Religion, through 
which the civilized world is sow oumice, but which it ver 
4 — understands, meres more (momento A icy 35 an 

ta consequences than the great transition Roman 
4 ire from m to Christianity. THE INDEX aims 


least its le features, and offers an nity for 
155 subject which find no 
other papers, 


N. B.—No 1 to THE peered patoca * other - 
wise, u na or an u umns 
except tor his or her own Darian statements. Editorial 
contributions will in every case be distinguished by the 
name or initials of the writer. 


TO VOLUNTARY CONTEIBUTORS.—Only Short Arti- 
oles desired. Unused Manuscripts not returned. 


Franom ELLINOWOOD 2 6 2 

— J. u H. 8 — Mua, R. D 
Onur, Grone Jacos HOLYOAEKS (England), DAVID H, 
OLaRx, STANTON, J. BTODDARD, 


Seven Ethical Laws of Rationalism. 


a ire Min mee Lot wat Popo at nr yy i 
Re«s0 atters and practice, 
ox 0 th the Padswiduat And. 


Se mora y 


t 
Hberty aud law, the x 2 of progress and 
0 —2 


order. It lies at th on of mblican A 
formulated as Individual Government for Peri y Bes, 
Juen Government for Town Fade 

n Ends, Siate State 

@rument National Ends. It — lies at the founda- 
tion of science, civilization, an gion. It 
seven fundamental ethical \awe—three of dividuality, 


three of Society, and one of Ultimate Jurisdiction, 


I. Law əf Iudividunsl Rational Existence, 


Every mature rational being has the right and duty to 
govern himself by hla own resson in all his individual con- 
oorns. This is the principle of personal self-government, 
“private judgment,“ or individual reason. 


II. Law of Individual Sclf-Defonce. 
hate? f tational being has the right to defend himself 
all encrosohments upon bis individual self-goyern- 

This ja the right of rvaistance to aggression, 


III. Law of Individual Nom-Aggreestonu. 


ment. 


oroso! u the individual self-government of others, 
al Dy force is the principle Limiting 


IV. Law of Socian! Rational Exiswece. 


Society (or the community of all rational beings) has the 

NN taelf by its common reason in 

ite common concerns, This is principle of republi- 
dan self-government, or social reason. 


V. Lew of Secial Self- Defence. 


Booctety has the right to defend itself st all en- 
¢roachments u ita social self-government. This is the 
n as against te and of self- 
tion es against criminals—the right of holding aggressors 

to social reason. 


VI. Law of Secial Non-Aggreassion. 


Society hsa the duty to maintain the three lawa of Indi- 
viduality in fall vi and to refrain from violating them, 
This w principle miting soolal reason. 


VEX. Law of Ultimate Jurisdiction. 


1. The “private ju t“ of the Individual is the final 
al in all Dis in ual concerns. 
2 The “ al reason” of society is the final appeal in 


ent between 
Tha Eee ated in oach 
particular case by the Consensus of the tent in that 
cang ot eo La, Dy the oa ous on = — 0 Ren who 
are fitted general capacity and spec ow! 
understand 1 Dest. if th ee 


© competent sre divided, the 
question remains open; iftheyarannanimons, itia decided. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF MR. HOLYOAKE, 


The welcome presence of Mr. George Jacob Hol- 
yoake in the United States will quicken the desire of 
many to obtain his likeness, An excellent portrait 
of him, painted by his brother and representing him 
In his study, has been reproduced in permanent 
photography” by the Autotype Company of London, 
and a few copies out of the limited number made 
have been sent to us for disposal. The size la five 
by ten Inches, and the price $1.50, Ordinary cartes 
de visite, 25 cents. 


THE SOLENTIFIC STUDY OF RELIGION. 


There is a great deal of confusion in the public 
mind as to what Is meant by the “‘scientific study of 
religion.” Such study is thought by many to be im- 
possible. ‘Religion ls not a aclence, and cannot be 
made a sclence,“ they say; it lives only in the in- 
most recesses of the individual soul, and cannot be 
dragged forth to be melted in crucibles or magnified 
under microscopes. It is purely a matter of internal 
personal experience; it cannot be observed, much 
less experimented with, by another; it cannot be 
generalized, or classified, or defined, or formulated, 
or treated inductively; It is, and must forever remain, 
the holiest and most private life of the individual 
soul; It can never be studied scientifically, still lees 
made the subject-matter of a special ‘science of re- 
ligion.’ “ 

There is truth ss well as error in all this. The 
roots of religion do indeed strike deep into the sub- 
soll of the soul; they penetrate Into those moet in- 
terior regions of consciousness which are hidden for- 
aver from all prying eyes, and even Into those deeper 
depths of baling which underlie consciousnesa itself. 
It is certainly true that, so far as religion le the secret 
thought and feeling and will of the indtwidual, it is 
withdrawn from all human observation from without, 
and can never be directly investigated by any process 
known to acience; only so much of it can be imme- 
diately communicated to others as the individual 
chooses to confess, and even then there is no guaran- 
tee either of the accuracy or the honesty of the con- 
fession. 

But to atop here and draw the Inference that re- 
ligion can never become the subject-matter of sci- 
ence, js neither wise nor true. All this secret think- 
Ing, feeling, and willing which constitute the individ- 
ual’s personal religion irrealstibly take outward form 
at last as speaking and acting, word and deed. The 
Individual cannot possibly evade this eternal neces- 
sity of velf-manifestation. The laws of growth are 
omnipotent, His religion begins within, but does 
not end there; from Its deep-hidden roots in the soul 
it pushes up above the surface of his life, and 
stands forth as the trunk, branches, follage, and 
frultage of Character, visible to all eyes. That is 
the outward manifestation of the profoandly working 
inward forces of religion—not the frequently unreal 


religion which the llpa profess, but the real religion ' 


which the life ls. Every man thus reveals himself, 
His character and his life are the external embodi- 
ment of bis religion, neither arbitrary nor accidental, 
but necessary in the nature of things, and form part 
of that realm of observable fact which la the special 
domain of science, 

Although deep-seated and exclusively subjective in 
ite origin, therefore, religion becomes neceszarily and 
universally objective ln ita development. The sci- 
ence of religion, consequently, begins with the study 
of character. It selecta the lives and characters of 
certain individuals, auch as Buddha, Jesus, Moham- 
med, and so forth, just as natural history selecta fa- 
vorable specimens of plants and animals for similar 
study; It proceeds to analyze, compare, and classify 
them with the aid of the results reaped in kindred 
fields of research; snd it le even at this carly day 
laying the foundation for a recognized department of 
CoMPARATIVE BioGRAPHY in the scientific study of 
religion. 

But the ecience of religion must regard the depart- 
ment of Comparative Biography as only a small part 
of the vast fleld that opens before it for cultivation. 
A mont important result has bean already gained by 
the honest, serious, and impartial comparison of the 
great religious leaders of the world: namely, that 
they all belong to one claas, with common clase-char- 
acteristics, This result is only confirmed by com- 
parison of these great leaders with other and less con- 
spicuous individuals, Religion becomes objective, 
and therefore a fit subject for scientific study, not 
only in the lives and characters of individuals, but 
also in the lives and characters of nations, It ap- 
pears as at least one of the great determinants of 
national, no lesa than of individual, destiny; and it 
has therefore been correctly classed among the chief 
factors of civilization, wherever found. A depart- 
ment of ComPABATIVE History may be confidently 
predicted as part of the science of religion in the 
future, the province of which will be to investigate 
the innumerable phenomena of religious evolution 
viewed in its social aspect, to compare the histories 
of different nations in thie respect, and to draw what- 
ever conclusions and make whatever generullzatlone, 
as to the nature of religion iteelf, may be warranted 
by the facts. It must not be forgotten that religion, 
operating objectively upon both individual and na- 
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tlonal character, takes rank with the great natural 
social forces that science is bound to study; and that 
all natural forces are equally entitled to her attention. 

How vast must be the scope of this department of 
Comparative Religious History, it is easy to under- 
stand, bat not easy to state. For instance, it will be 
necessary, In the case of each nation, to analyze, 
trace, and estimate the Influence of Religion upon its 
Language, Literature, Art (Including its architect- 
ure, sculptare, painting, and music), Philosophy, 
Poetry, Customs, Laws, Institutions, etc., etc., no 
lesa than upon the course of public events, and then 
to generalize all these innumerable results of special 
investigations In a form scientifically valid. The 
connection of race with religion, and the causy 
which have Impressed a distinctive religious charac- 
ter on each leading race,—the explanation of the 
general tendency of all the races to religion under 
some form, just ss soon as they emerge from acar- 
tain degree of barbarism,—the significance of the 
changes of religious thought and feeling which hare 
marked the progress of civilization,—these and num- 
berlees other questions of Intense interest to mankind 
will come up eventually for settlement by the scen. 
tific method of Investigation. The polat we have 
wished to emphasize now ls simply that religion 
necessarily becomes objective, since it is one of the 
chief factors of individual and national character; 
that this factor manifests itsqlf outwardly In the act 
and words of the individual, and in the language, 
literature, art, philosophy, poetry, customs, laws, ln- 
stitutions, etc., of great communities; that these er- 
ternal products of religion, as a natural social force, 
demand to be scientifically studied, and will event- 
ually constitute the basis of a special but comprehaa- 
sive science of religion, Such a science has already 
begun to exist; It is destined, we believe, to include 
many other departments than those of Comparative 
Religious Biography and Comparative Religious His 
tory, above indicated. Every great university, like 
Harvard, will at no distant day be compelled to 
establish special schools for the study of this sclence, 
not at all forthe purpose of supplying a particular 
denomination with ministers, but for the purpose of 
giving needed Instruction In one of the most Im- 
portant branches of human knowledge; and the 
only method tolerated in = first-class university, 
either in this or any other department, will be the 
scientific method, 


A PARTIAL DEITY. 


The following is au extract from a letter addressed 
by the Bishop of Toronto, Canada, to the clergy and 
laity of hie diocese, enjoining on them to observa s 
„Harvest Thanksgiving” :— 

It is only necessary for me to remind you how 
abundant and distinguished are our mercies in s 
harvest of unusual plenty, in contrast with tha 
scarcity unhappily prevalent throughout Europe, and 
how poan y opportune is this bonnteous of 
sgh ean Jadeo, olay Se couture ie or 
. tendency of that commercial depression under 
which the country has been so long suffering. 

Nothing can be plainer than this, The people of 
Ontario are enjoying “distinguished mercies,” par- 
ticularly in comparison with the unhappy inhabitants 
of Europe, whose God, perhaps, is not the Lord, 
but some inferior belng who cannot secure favorable 
weather for hie worshippers. Would any one dream 
from the Right Reverend Bishop’s language that 
there Is one God and Father of all, In whose eye all 
hie children are equal? Most assuredly not. The 
only conclusion to be drawn is, that the Canadian 
God is a tribal God, who confines hia mercy to his 
own chosen people on the north of the Great Lakes; 
and that Europeans and the rest of mankind gener- 
ally must just shift for themselves as best they can. 

If bishops do not know that language of this kind 
Is becoming more and more nauseating to the intelli- 
gence of the age, it is not because the fact la not 
strikingly evident. That it should be sincere, is only 
possible on the supposition that it proceeds from à 
mind enfeebled to the point of childishness; but in 
many cases It is not regarded as sincere, but fs taken 
asthe most unmeaning and hollow of official utter- 
ances. 

The matter scarcely deserves serious discussion; 
but it may perhaps be worth while to remark that 
the weather, which ls now almost the sole province 
in which an arbitrary supernatural will is supposed 
to work, is only one of the elements lu the determi- 
nation of agricultural success or fallure. Giyen the 
same weather, and one farmer will, by energy and 
prudence, saye his crops in good condition while an- 
other will allow bis to spoll. Farming is becoming 
more and more a matter of Intelligence; and brains 
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united with industry will win the day against sny 
amount of unintelligent or slothful piety. If fine 
weather picked out the unintelligent plons in an 
effort to redrese the balance, we could ses some 
point in episcopal exhortations to thanksgiving; but, 
seeing that, when it comes, all alike participate in 
the benefit, so that the marim still holds good that 
“the hand of the diligent maketh rich,“ the sooner 
the whole of human life, in so far as it depends on 
material conditions, is handed over to the govern- 
ment of natural law, the better. What will bishops 
do, should the time come when we shall be able to 
foretell the weather perhaps u year head, that la, 
its general character -und understand the conditions 
that govern Its variations? Will they stil! find proofa 
of the signal goodness of thelr Deity, whan a favora- 
ble season, which we all, in a manner, saw coming, 
occurs; or call upon us to humble ourselves when 
the equally Inevitable recurrence of unfavorable 
weather zaddens the year’? It is very extraordi- 
mary that these highly-educated gentlemen do not 
see that they are the true lineal descendants of those 
who used to how! and wail over an eclipse, and 
dance with frantic joy when, through the intervention 
of their “medicine man,” the obscured body emerged 
from the shadow of death. The world, however, is 
pesing this more and more; and children now born 
may live to see the day when even bishops will be 
ashamed to ignore the operation of natural law, or to 
suggest to their flocks that they are In some special 
dense the favorites of heaven. W. D. LE 8. 


SOCIAL INEQUALITY, 

There are two classes of workingmen“ in our 
modern civilized communities whose habits, charac- 
ters, and Ideas of living are very sharply contrasted, 
and us antagonistic as the essential characteristics of 
the typical “capitalist” and the average producer.“ 
One of these classes consists of steady, plodding, 
*‘old-fashioned”’ folk, whose controlling Idea is to 
live inside their Incomes, at whatever cost of self- 
sacrifice to themselves and their families. They rise 
early, toll all day and every day, live abstemiously, 
dress plainly, avoid the flowing bowl“ and other In- 
ducements to extravagance and dissipation, and, if 
blessed with good health and the ordinary luck of 
humanity, usually contrive to lay one side a sufi- 
cient sum to enable them to pass the sunset of their 
lives In peace, and without the necessity of {nordi- 
nate hard labor lu thelr declining years. They not 
only do this, but frequently rales up large families of 
eclf-sustaining children, who in time become the best 
of citizens and literal “backbone” of the country 
and nation, The opposing class (and unfortunately, 
it is to be feared, a numerical majority of the entire 
body of producers) start out in life with the assump- 
tion that they are by right actually entitled to what- 
ever any other man enjoys; that every man who does 
more than eight hours work for others in a day isa 
alaye to all intents and purposes; that their employers 
are thelr natural enemies, whom to cheat by render- 
ing aa alight as possible a return In manual labor for 
the wages demanded is perfectly pardonable; that 
man was made, not to earn his bread in the aweat of 
his brow, but to be supported by society“ on his 
own terms; thatthe laborer who tipples away his 
earnings at the drinking-saloon should and ought to 
receive the same consideration and respect from his 
employer as the man who is willing to work over- 
ume“; that the law of demand and supply” is a 
fiction of tyrannical capitalists to impose upon the 
working-classes; that the remedy for the terrible op- 
pression exerted by the rich against the poor is an 
alliance of manual laborers pledged to uphold elabo- 
rate trades-union organizations, regulating hours and 
wages of labor; that a radical revolution ls impend- 
ing, in which labor will obtain Ite “rights,””—anld 
rights consisting ina perfectly equal distribation of 
the results of labor.“ Meantime a necessity exieta 
for frequent strikes, In order to make manifest the 
approaching independence of the prolotarians. 

Now the fundamental error producing the miscon- 
ecsptions of the latter class of workingmen consists in 
the assumption that human beings ara individually 
entitled to rank as equals. To be sure, practically, 
this error la quickly recognised when opposing races 
come in contact; just as the clamorous workingmen 
of California who train under Dennis Kearnoy’s 
leadership are the first to deny the equality of the 
patient and industrious Chinese! When the Gran- 
gers of the Western States declaim so loudly against 
the rates of Interest and cost of rallway grain-freights, 
they never include the native American Indians as 
sufferers, nor healtate about dispossessing these vi et 


armis of the lands the Indians received from their 
ancestors, 

If men could only be made to understand that It le 
humanity which isto be considered from tho large 
point of view, and not merely ite separate unite,— 
that the progress of the racs necessitates the never- 
ceasing competition of Ita constituent particles,—the 
battle of life would come to be recognized as the test 
between gold and dress, leading at last to the “‘wur- 
vival of the fittest,” and consequent Improvement of 
the species, to which individuals are of as little im- 
portance (when considered by themselves) as grains 
of sand In the construction of an edifice. Indispen- 
sable they are certainly, but not to be solely consid- 
ered. Vain and impotent are the atrivings to better 
the condition of the working-clasees, except by edu- 
cating them to appreciate better the necessity for self- 
denial, economy, industry, and making the best of 
circumstances and thelr limited opportunities, Hap- 
pier he who rises with the dawn and devotes every 
spare minute to educating himself than the grum- 
bling laborer who gives grudging toil for the legal 
term, then hies him to an ale-house to curee hia em- 
ployer and spend his scanty wages in soul-destroying 
liquor or brain-befogging tobacco. The gilb-tongued 
demagogues who seek only their own aggrandizement 
in catering to the ignorant prejudices of the unedu- 
cated classes thoroughly understand (none better, in- 
deed) the sophistical nature of thelr own arguments; 
and, while wittingly sowing the seeda of anarchy and 
social disintegration, they hops to reap some meas- 
ure of personal advantage. Their reward will come 
In sharing the burden they seek to place on others’ 
shoulders. Only through exceeding grief and tribu- 
lation will it be finally impressed upon the souls and 
bodies, the minda and hearts, of the rising generation 
how impossible it ls to gather grapes from thorns. 
Hatred and distrust breed sedition and revolation; 
and once the inhabitants of a democratic republic 
throw aside the contentment of their forefathers un- 
der the cares of a laborious life, and, trying to grasp 
the shadow of an imaginary future, lose hold of the 
reality of possible prosperity in the present, their 
descent will be rapid, and “the man on horseback” 
will not be long in making his appearance. The 
workingmen would be wiser to look on the bright 
side of thelr condition, and candidly compare their 
lot in life with that of the European peasantry. 
Hewers of wood and drawers of water there must 
always be; and Inequality of station, socially at least, 
can no more be done away with than the difference 
in men’s height and color. Not until the mountains 
are brought down to a common level with the plains, 
not until lion and lamb assimilate their natures, will 
the difference between money-getters and money- 
spenders, between those who labor and save and 
those who idle and squander, be eradicated; and 
these distinctions are to be found among rich and 
poor allke. A. w. k. 


PERSONAL ITEMS, 


Kine Cerywaro is described as having a “singu- 
larly dignified and stately air.” 


Jane JASPER, JB., succeeds Mr. Kiddle, as Su- 
perintendent of the Schools of New York City. 


HEEBERT SrPences lè now sixty years of age, 
His health has greatly improved of late, which en- 
ables him to renew his literary labors with increased 

B. F. UNDERWOOD speaks at Canton, O., Oct. 19; 
Whitewater, Wis., 21; Monroe, Wis., 22, 28, 24; 
Fowler, Ind., 26, 2, 28; Colambia City, Ind., 80, 81, 

ov. 1. 

MB. F. B. SANBORN ia preparing a volumo of se- 
lectiones from the unpublished writings of Thoreau, 
It will probably firet appear in seria) chapters in a 
magazine. 

Tae UNTTARIANS of H » who number about 
sixty thousand souls, have just commemorated the 
martyr death of thelr fonnder, Francis David, which 
occurred three hundred years ago. 

Ms. Groner J. HOLYOAKE will s again in 
Boston, and some other points in New England, in 


the early part of November. Communications to 


this end for him may bs forwarded to the office of 
Tue INDEX. 

Ms. PARNELL, the leader of the Irish rent-agita- 
tion, ap to excal better in precept than example, 
He is a Jand-owner in Wicklow, and is reported to be 
‘one of the hardest of landlords,“ exacting unusu- 
ally high rents. 

NATURE,” which {es edited by Prof. J. Norman 
Lockyer, speaking of the recent death of Mra. Lock- 
yer, says: Her husband's scientific work for the last 
eleven years owes whatever it may possess of merit 
to her constant interest, encouragement, and assist- 
ance, 

CHANG SHE Tana, the Chinese Consul-General 
in California, has just expended t thousand dol- 
lars on a birthday party. Now let the hoodluma 


that complain the Chinese save all their money to 
take back to thelr native country, who can beat that, 
stand up and be counted. 


Georges W. Curtis la not In good favor at present 
with the Richmond Oounty New York Republicans, 
because he advocated In Harper's Weekly, which he 
edits, scratching of certain names on the ar 
State ticket. It le an additional illustration of the 
incompetence of ‘“‘Iiterary fellere” to run party 
politics, 


Mers. EDRAR D. CHENEY closed a letter which she 
sent to the reception to Mrs, Jolia Ward Howe, with 
this sentence: “If I were to offer a sentiment it 
would be—Mrs, Howe, who has proved that, in be- 

a suffragist and s leader in public life, one 
need loss neither the heart of a woman nor the 
graces of a lady.” 

Tse ABR MEIGNE would like to put toa practical 
test the Hteral accuracy of soma of the acconnts of 
the Old Testament. e thinks, for example, if the 
story of the t of the children of Israel and the 
destruction of Pharaoh’s army is true, that relics of 
that event probably still exist As the bed of the 
Red Sea has considerably chan alnce then, he 
would like to make excavations along thelr supposed 
route, if he can succeed in raising three hundred 
thousand francs for the purpose. 


Dz, Bock, of Lalpsic, according to the Scientific 
American, thinks that ‘‘the nervousness and peevish- 
ness of our times are chiefly attributable to tea and 
coffes; the digestive ant of conflrmed coffee- 
drinkers are in a state of chronic derangement, which 
reacts on the brain, producing fretful and lachrymose 
moods. Ladies addicted to strong coffee have a 
characteristic temper, which might be described as 
a mania for acting the persecu saint. Chocolate, 
he adds, is neutral in its psychic effects, and la really 
the most harmless of our fashionable drinks,” 


Sm HEART BESSEMER has had an experience en- 
joyed by few inventors, of living to see the world- 
wide results of his inventions and the economy in 
resources which has resulted from their use. It is 
estimated from data obtained all over the world, that 
in labor and material the civilized countries of the 


Boston Journal, 


THE Por r WHITTIER recently gave the follo 
account of the origin of his famous poem, entiti 
“Mand Muller.“ “He was driving with hie sister 
through York, Me., and stopped at a harvest fleld 
to inquire the way. A young girl raking hay near 
the stone-wall stopped to anewer their inqulries. 
Whittier noticed, as she talked, that she bashfally 
raked the hay around and over her bare feet, and she 
was fresh and fair. The little incident left its Im- 

ression, and he wrote out the poem that even- 

g. But if I had had any ides,’ he sal 
the plaguey little thing would have been 
should have taken more pains with It.’ 

robably robbed it of ita tender beauty and spoiled 
t. To the inquiry as to the title, Maud Maller, he 
sald it was suggested to him, and nota selection. It 
came as the poem came,” 


Pror. FELIX ApLER's Society for Ethical Culture 
resumed its regular Sunday lectures at Chickering 
Hall, ita new quarters, Sunday, the 12th inst. The 
Professor's opening theme was “The Spirit and Form 
of Religion.“ There was a time, he said, when re- 


world. like the hille was 

shaken to ita foundations, and with the breaking u 

2 creeds men were reduced to an elemental condi- 
on. 


circulated . the objects and scope of the 
Soclety for Ethical Culture, the Professor said per- 
hape the pra pee 2 = charge was the one that it 
was an i ous ety. No charge was more un- 
just than this. There had been a time when scoffs 


world. How was the spirit of religion to be 
brought into conformity with the thought and feel- 
ings of to-day? Instead of belief there was make- 


wonder thet persons moved off in distrust and dis- 

The members of this society claimed to be 
ue religionists. To raise né from imperfection 
on. not 


ooer ten 
morality and make it grander than any oiber sial. 


come to their tion. In cloaing hle address, Prof, 
Adler eaid that the society had e: a building 
Strest, in 


couducted henceforth, 
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Communications. 


ZISTHETIO CONCEPTIONS CORRELATED 
WITH THE ENVIRONMENT, 
BY J. WILEY BRITTON, 
No. 1X. 

In every case, however, where the environment has 
changed,—where, for example, a railroad has been 
constructed across any of these barren and un 
ductive regions,—a correlated change has taken p 
throughout the industrial and social „ but lese 
noticeable, of course, as the influence of the new ele- 
ment of social progress has spread away from the 
sources of distur . Now, where there is consid- 
erable social activity ested, with numerous 
manufacturing and distributing agencies, competi- 
tion between manufacturers of any given article 
continually tends to aprova it, not only from a util- 
Itarlan point of view, but also æathetically. There 
fe a strong contrast between the wagon and Its 
fittings of u farmer of the rich agricultural regions 
of the Western States, where farm joins farm for 
miles in succession, and the wagon and its fittings 
of farmer of a pine-forest or mountainous region, 
whose small and isolated tract lies 5 miles 
a from any other farm. The wagon fittings 
of the Western farmer are, with few exceptions, of 
the latest improved patterns, while the wagon and 
fittings of the farmer of the pine-forest or moun- 
talnous region are generally of patterns ancient in 
a ce and of coarse and unskilled workman- 

„ and unattractive and clamsy-looking to the 
critical observer. And any one acquainted with the 
modern improvements of the industrial contrivances 
of the enterprising farmer of the rich agricultural 
sections of the country can hardly view one of these 
clumsy-looking wagons and fittings, without feeling 
that it is correlated with an environment that has 
changed but little for many generations. The farm- 
ing implements, the household furniture, etc., also 
show, by thelr primitive designs or styles, how little 
the æsthetic conceptions of the people of the unpro- 
ductive and broken regions are influenced by the im- 
provements of the various industrial contrivances of 
the rich and populous sections. In those sections 
whore such antiqnated notions and undeveloped 
ssthetic conceptions prevail, there is but little mut- 
nal dependence between the different members of 
society. Almost every family raises their own food- 
staffs, spins and weaves their own textile fabrics, and 
manufactures many of the articles required for carry- 
ing on their particular mode of life, When a given 
article Is required to be purchased, It is never pur- 
chased in a market where many articles of the same 
kind are offered by different manufacturers, each 
anxious to point out the superior merits of his own 
production; but moat likely it la purchased of some 
one who makes and sells it without compatition, 
And in the absence of competition, the manufacturer 
of a given article would probably never improve it, 
to any great extent, either in design or finish. But 
if he has competition, he must either make a better 
or more attractive article of the same kind than his 
competitors, or one that ia equally good for the 
same price, or else his old customers will leave him 
and his trade too. Hence, in the face of competition, 
a manufacturer is under constant atimalation, not 
only to search out and remedy every defect in the 
articles he makes for sale or axchangs, but also to 
improve them in attractiveness. He is interested, 
too, in showing the cular ts of superiority 
of his article over the eame kind of article made by 
a competitor; and tha purchaser, acting upon the 
universal principle of getting the beat article or moat 
of it for the least expenditure of effort, without vio- 
lating the law of equal freedom, is equally interested 
in having all the points of superiority and all the 
defecta of an article he wishes to purchase shown 
to him before purchasing it. The best and most at- 
tractive article, however, will not always immediately 
replace an article of inferior design and workman- 
ship that has been for a long time in use, for there lu 
in every community a conservative eloment that is 
slow in adopting anything new. But tardiness in 
E r that. has per- 

a given service satisfactorily for generations, 
for an untried implement that is perhaps better and 
more elegantly finished, is not inveighed against 
here, bat is regarded as rather commendable. Every 
alleged improvement of an implement has not inva- 
Mably turned out to be an actual improvement of it, 
as every patent attorney could y testify, We 
have but ia trace the history of any instrament or 
implement that ls somewhat com in stract- 
ure, to sea that ita present form of development has 
bean reached by slow and almost imperceptible steps. 
And in the course of its development its sethetic 
improvement was no doubt always taken into ac- 


count. For, of several articles offered for sale 
other things equal, those most elegantly finished 
would, with any one of even the most rudimentary 


mothetic rey Hag find a readier sale and demand 
a better price than the coarsely finished ones. 

Take s coal-mining region, and moet of the tools 
and implements used show very Clearly that they 
aro correlated with an environment in which the 
production of coal is the chief industrial activity of 
the people. Bat coal, coal-dust, and débris being 
everywhere present in the environment of a collier, 
are not the kind of stimuli which we would expect 
to d in him a taste for bright and beautiful 
colors, Hence the esthetic fanction of painte in 
collieries Is reduced to minimam value. Even if the 
corves, etc, were painted in bright and cheerful 
colors, they could not long retain their brightness, on 
account of the blackening effects of coal, coal-dust, 


and smut to which they would be constantly * 

The painted implements and tools, however, of most 

other specialized Industrial activities show that paints 

have an msthetic as well as a preservative function. 

In the rich agricultural sections of the country, the 
ra and mowers, harrows and 


more beautiful as well as to preserve them t 


lifa is well fitted to sugg 
tifal and appropriate designa to —— upon ma- 
chinery and implements of the farmer, Sheaves of 
wheat, horses, cows, or sheep, peaches, bunches of 
grapes, and other delicious ruits, painted upon a 
wagon-bed, may be suggestive of the occapation of 
the owner, and also serve an sesthetic purpose. Geo- 
metrical „too, that appeal to the mathatic feel- 
ings, are palnted as borders and various other 
designs upon such machinery and implements, in a 
manner to produce the most pleasing effect. When 
properly painted upon a complementary ground, the 
geometrical figares relieve in a t measure the 
over-stimulating effects resulting all the parts 
of the machine or ement being painted in either 
of the pure colors of r either 
of those of the red end of it. Unquestlonably an 
environment presenting such scenes aa green flelds 
and golden harvests, biue skies and foresta with au- 
tumn tints, and euch phenomens as rainbows and 

orgeous sunset, affords a proper stimulation for the 

evelopment of a taste for fins colors. 

From another side let us look at these correlations. 
The kind of fuel burned for domestic and manufact- 
oring purposes may be the principal factor of an 
environment in determining the brightness or dul- 
ness of coloring of everything upon which paint ls used 
with the intention of ita serving an mathetic function, 
A city like Pittsburg, that is constantly enveloped in 
heavy clouds of smoke produced by the great quanti- 
tles of coal burned in dwellings and in manufactur- 
ing establishments, naturally negatives the general 
brightness of coloring seen in wood-burning cities, 
where the blackening effects of coal-amoke are un- 
known and the absorption of light imperceptible. 
Though probably no city in the world in proportion 
to ita size consumes as much coal as Pittsburg, yet 
as the number of clear days there le about the sama 
annually as in other parts of the country, the de- 
pressing or gloomy affects resul from the burning 
of so much coal are not so marked as in England, 
where the habitually clondy and foggy weather, com- 
bined with the use of coal nearly altogether as fuel, 
have produced striking contrasts between her cities 
and those on the Continent, where wood is principally 
used as fuel, and bright sunny skies are more 
common than cloudiness, Professor Stanley Jevons, 
in an essay on Amusements of tha People, deplores 
the backwardness in sathetic caltare 1 y the 
English masses, and speaks of them as being far be- 
hind, in this respect, the masses of the moat cultured 
Continental nations. Careful inquiry, I think, would 
show that this backwardness in we culture ex- 
hibited by the English masses is chiefly due to the 
depressing effecta resulting from a habitually cloudy 
climate, and the great quantities of coal consumed as 
fuel In their citles for domestic and manufacturing 
p . Obviously these conditions are not likely 
to develop a taste for, or an appreciation of, fine 
colors. At any rate, where it ls possible to speak of 
blackened rowa of houses on narrow, grimy streets as 
the habitations of the masses, it seems qulte likely 
that their mathetic culture will not be of a high order. 

Mr. Buckle, in his Ristory of Civilization in Eng- 
land, has pointed out some of the influences of the 
environment, or, as he expresses It, the Aspects of 
Nature, upon the and the understand- 
ing. He es, and cites evidence in support of his 
argument, t an environment in which volcanic 
and earthquake phenomena excite the imagination, 
‘predisposes men to superstitions fancles, — to refer, 
for Instance, all imposing natural phenomena to super- 
natural agents. So, alao, an environment in which 
these phenomena are of frequent occurrence is gen- 
erally noted for the peculiar styles of architecture 
adopted by the people, the buildings being low, of 
alngle stories, and constructed almost entirely with- 
out the use of brick, stone, or mortar, Experience 
of the inhabitants of these regions would natarally 
be agalnst constructing high or many-storied build- 
ings of brick or stone, for they would be more easily 
thrown down by earthquakes than wooden buildings, 
besides more dangerous to the inmates. Even in 
countries where violent earthquakes occur only at 
considerable intervals, the loss of haman life has 
sometimes been very great on account of the inhabi- 
tants being buried in the rains of fallen bulldings. 
Indeed, scareely 2 year passes without recording the 
destruction, by earthquakes, of cities and towns, with 
many of their inhabitants, in some af the earthquake 
regions of the world. Bat it would be difficult to 
point out the various directions in which the wsthetic 
conceptions of a people must be affected by an en- 


‘vironment presenting such life-destroying and awe- 


inspiring phenomena, 

‘here is perhaps little doubt but that our principal 
types of architecture were once indigenous to certain 
localities of the Old World, and were also probably 
suggested by the scenes and natural ob; in the 
midst of which they arose. A Swiss cottage, with its 

roof and broad overhanging caves, is a prom- 
inent featare of a Swiss and reminds one 
of the outlines of adjacent mountain-peaks, The old 
Castles of feadal ages also show by their Irregular and 
inorganic outlines, and by their battlements and 
towers and square piles of masonry, their relationship 
to the crags and rocky summita in the midst of which 
they stand. It is probable, howaver, that the inor- 
ganic features of a country, as its huls and mountains 
and general contour of surface, are not reflected in its 


architecture as clearly aa its flora and fanna,—that 
its animal and vegetal forms, In the 2 


try. 


— and lions, and various Indigenous vegetal 
forms. And itis even held by some who have made 
a study of Indian art, that in the mass of colume, 
aud in the long lines, are reflected the forms of ths 
Himalayan monntain-range and the endless plains of 
the Indian lowlands, respectively. So, too, In the 
mural decorations of the palaces and temples, as well 
as in the ornamentation of their external parts, thes 
wore many representations of indigenous animal and 
vegetal forms. Thos the architecture, with Its cas 
comitants, of ov decagon, civilization with whic 
arch sology has made us familiar reflects more or lex 
the fauna À and „ the le- 
organic features, o on w gave It birth 
The foliated or Corinthian capita! that adorned the 
columns of Greek and Egyptian temples, was no 
doubt suggested by a vegetal form Indigenous to the 
locality w It originated. The pointed style d 
Gothic architecture la suggestive of vegetal growth, 
and provabls had ita origin In a wooded wher 
the branches of the trees had an ap tendency, 
like some species of poplar or aspen. 

If we interrogate primitive art, we shall invariably 
find that the wsthetic products of prehistoric race 
throughout the world suggest Indigenous animal and 
vegetal forms as their prototypes, In his carla 
attempts at sculpture, the savage endeavored to imi- 
tate some animal or vegetal form with which he wu 
famillar. The cave-men of France, In some of their 
excellent @rawings on bone and ivory, represented 
many contemporaneous animal forms in their e- 
vironment, as the hairy mammoth, relndeer, cave- 
bear, hyenas, etc. And eyen the mounds of ths 
mound-bailders of this country, in some instances, 
represent animal forms pecullar to the fauna of tha 
region where they are found. In ths ornamentation 
of the war-club of the savage of ＋ * the 
lower races, is seen the refiection the fauna an 
flora of his anic environment. Tattooing, too, 
8 : ur or e UEM ut that the 
savage wished to tate the s or variegated 
colors of animal and vegetal forma in the midst of 
which he lived. The New Zealander, forinstance, b 
tattooing his body endeavors to imitate the beau 
stziplngs of the mackerel. ' 


PERPETUAL BEING. 


In my former article I assayed to show that our 
materiality was the passing investitare of come higher 
and more permanent principle within us, and thas 
the body, from the merely ministrative and 
sitive nature of its elements, could not be considered 
as the conscious individuali 
„ pertinacious u- 

ence for the presumption that 
tality of this principle, notwithstanding all the mu- 
3 1 of Ita maeng janon x 

cativa of a larger purpose than the merely 
tory existence which some suppose it to be, and that 
Its career is possibly one of continuation after the 
decay of its present tion. 

I shall now attempt to supplement the foregoing 
by other considerations in support of this assump 
tion, If we regard man in a state of natare, we find 
him but little above the mere animal, so far as re 
lates to his physical wants and desires, Like an anl- 
mal, he is, perhaps, wholly impelled to activity by bit 
natural appetites and feelings, the of Walch 
are necessary to the conservation of his . 
and the perpetuation of species, He is ando 
with che elements of progress certainly, but these are 
only so far elicited and developed as his necessitia 
and surroundings render imperative. II we nem 
saw him under any other aspect or phase of 4— 
gression, no farther removed from mere animallly, 
we might reasonably conclude that as an apimal 
would live and die. But there ls a marked difference? 
between the highest and most intelligent animal and 
man. The former never intellectually progresses; 
Indeed, r at all, except as the passive 
instrament man’s superior Intelligence. Th 
horse and dog of to-day are the sams natare as 
the horse and dog of the past, so far as communi 
tive progress is conce and, if once dissociated 
from man and left to thelr natural Instlncts, would 
return again to thelr former condition of natare. It 
is man who has elevated them, taught them to bi 
neeful, and made them subservient to his purpos. 
They are but the passive and docile Instrument by 
which he forwards his own advancement. Min, 
however, contains within his nature the Hring, s 
tive elements of his own progression, intellectually, 
morally, sathetically, and religiously. He is, of all 
organized beings that have preceded him, the mon 
complex, and he dominates all others by the suprem: 
acy of his intellect. Still, with all this mastery ol 
mind and morals, he is but a degree in elevation Iren 
the organisms that immediately precede him. 
base of his nature is the same, and, aa we eee 
his Impulses for the most part as selfish; for it l! 
only the few that are impelled by their natures te 

romote the well-being of those not immediately rm 
ated to them, and the world at large only 
derives ita share of good from the personal consider 
—.— of Individuals who seek only to benefit ther 
ves. 

Man, then, contains within bis nature the ele 
ments of progression, Intellectually, morally, mathe 
cally, and religiously. But it is the religious sent 
ment which more immediately concerns us, 
as it does directly on the question of an after ex 
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ence, Intelligence and morality are necessary, and 
aln to our well-belng in this present phase of ex- 
stence; but religion does not appear to be directly 
essential to our happiness here, only In so far as lt is 
promotive of morality. I can conceive that a healthy 
man, intelligent and moral, might be perfectly happy 
uninfluenced by religious feeling; yet I doubt greatly 
if such an one exists. When I speak of religion, 
however, I do not of course mean what is generally 
understood by that term. I mean that undefinable 
dense within man which prompts him to give ex- 
Pression to his feelings, and which, under various 
conditions of nature, culture, and locality, bresks 
forth in diverse forms, doctrines, and symbols. The 
highest expression of it le symbolized only by the en- 
tirety of uniyerse,—the cosmos with all its mani- 
festations of beauty, force, and intelligence, conjoined 
with that awe-inspiring Infinity of mystery in which 
liea Involved the ever-Incomprehensſble God, upon 
the first and lowest step of whose shrine we bend de- 
vontly in reverence and falth. 

It is this religious element in man’s nature that 
links him to phenomena of which the mere animal 
takes no cognizance. Man's senses of vision, taste, 
touch, etc., are of the same nature aa those of the 
animal; each has Its particular nerve leading to the 
sensorium: but man is exceptional as rda the 
religious sentiment, with ita inward ever-crying voice, 
—s voice that is never appeased, never satiafied, be- 
cause It yearns for that which la beyond the power 
and capacity of the being that holds it to gratify here, 

the reason that It Is to him the auperknowable. 

Is there, then, no hidden meaning here, nothing 
that portends a future condition in which the an- 
ewer shail be given, in which the voice shall be 


stilled ? 
We must su that everything has its purposes, 
in a system of nature so perfectly adapted and cor- 


responding to our needs. For what purpose, then, 
are we made cognizant of phenomena which In no 
directly relate to us here? Why this feelin 
t << our belng, engrafted In our organlem 
Why the eager yoarnings to unravel the mysteries 
which the outward senses bring to the conscious In- 
tellect,—mysteries that ever mock with questions that 
our feeble powers debar us from replying to, with 
even a glint of certainty, in our present condition of 
being? Why the Internal unceasing thongbt, for- 
over apog P;—"What amI? What my destiny? 
With what purpose and ebject am I hers?” For 
death? There Is still a question; for death Is not an 
end: it Is but achange, For annihilation? What, 
live for annihilation? Be a some for nothing? 


Abortive er energy! o can socapt 
the answer? at, all this wonderful p lon of 


organisms, ually increasing in comp. 2 tor 
untold ons of years, to culminata in the abrupt 
destraction of the highest, most complex and incom- 
rehensible of all! No; rather am I constrained to 
eve that man himself Is but the latest link In 
the continuous chain of organized belom to which 
in another phase of life another link will be added, 
even as he has been linked to those that have pre- 
ceded him. Let the mind revert to the past history 
of the earth and read the unmistakable lan 
written on laminated strata,—the leaves of the world’s 
great book on which ia recorded a gradual progres- 
aion from the most simple to the most complex man. 
Is there nothing to speculate on in this concatenation 
of organisms other than the fact of their presence? 
Yes; acontinaity of increasing perfectibility, a work- 
Ing onwards and upwards from the infinitesimal to 
the infinite. A. OBORNE, 


wa 


MUTUAL ASSUBANOE AGAINST POVERTY. 
Ul. 
To THE EDITOR oF Tue INDEX: 

Sir,—In TRR Ix DET of Sept. 25, I announced, 
as the subjects of future letters, the nature, peculiar 
efficiency, and practical prospects of (certain) new 
aids to the PROMOTION and EFFECTUALIZATION of 
SAVING.” At the same time I stated that the alds 
in question were intended to supplement the alresdy- 
known institutions, such as eavings-banke and ‘“‘co- 
operative” enterprises, by which we now contributes 
very considerably to these two objects, of promot- 

’ and “‘effectualizing” saving. 
firat institution of the new sort referred to has 
been Incorporated and is now in operation In New 
York. Its constitution and modes of 


ship (i.¢., INCOME), 

But how, It may be asked, can it do this? Is the 
mew inetitutlon simply a savings-bank which ventures 
to Invest its deposits more profitably than other say- 
ingebanks do t „ and so promises to depositors a 
higher rate of interest? If no—why, away with it! it 
can be but a delusion and a snare. It is precisely in 
the opposite direction that a change Is needed, for 
savings-banks do now altogether too much of this 
Salat or for profit at the expense of safety. And in 
pa fact the new company la very strictly limited 

the range of its investments, only those bel 
allowed which, like United States and New Yor 
State securities, are perfectly secure, if by no means 
too productive, But, farthermore—notwithatand 
the fact jast admitted, that it hes “investments,” an 
Its claim that It effeetuallzes“ saving—the inatitu- 
ton in question is not a “‘savings-bank” at all; in 
nel ther of its two departments does it receive “do 


Its,“ from ita intending beneficiaries, or from any- 
yels! In one of its departments, the savings in 
respect of which it secures to the owner the extra 
reward referred to are not deposited or Inveated with 
it at all, but are deposited in ordinary savings-banks 
and simply “registered” at the company’s office. 
Thus, in this department, the savings which It “ef- 
fectunllzes it never touches. In the other depart- 
. — whieh i can 
pecaliar ‘ ultles“ w. am 
to describe, and in which, It is claimed, would de in- 
cluded, not only the comparatively insignificant an- 
nual payments normally purchasable with the 
amounts to be paid for the annuities, but also the 
alleged extra reward which it is the function of 
the company to provide. In both departments, of 
course,—it will now be seen,—the extra income to be 
secured by the company to the owners of the savings 
conolsts of the interest of funds distinct from those sav- 
ings themselves. The company constantly maintains 
and increases funds entirely distinct from the savings to 
be rewarded, which funds it invests in the cautious 
ways prescribed, and the INTEREST Qf which it is that 
constitules the ed reward. This at once raises 
the fundamental question of the discussion; namely, 
How can these companies achieve this eame ‘‘main- 
talning and increasing” of the funds In N lu 
any appreciable degree of efficiency, by safe, practica- 
ble, and proper means? The answer Is different for 
the different “departments” of the system, and I 
shall accordingly have to formulate it first for the one 
department and then for the other. But my space is 
austed, and I shall therefore suspend, leaving the 
consideration of the flrst“ department for my next 
admission into these columns. 
CHARLES FREDERIC ADAMS, 
70 WILLLAN STREET, New York. * 


“NOBE LIGHT.” 
Boston, Mass., Sept. 9, 1879, 
Eprron Inpex:— 


Mr. Crane, in his last article, says: “And now, Mr. 
Hill, as the mind has survived many separations from 
the body—matter—can you ses any reason why it 
should not survive a last total and final separation’ 
and also says: Don't you still leave the questlon 
open, ‘Is mind matter?“ “ 

In answer to the first . I desire to say that 
I can “see a renson,“ and a very one too in my 
estimation, ‘“‘why the mind should not survive a last 
total and final separation” ; and that reason is that, 
as all the changes or “separations” so far have been 
wholly mdent upon the life of the body, therefore 
I believe they always will be dependant in the future. 
Furthermore, I believe that, unleas the body is alive, 
Mat cis be no more mind than there can be diges- 

on. 

All mind ceases then and there upon the death of 
the body containing It, exactly as all digestion does; 
and both cease for the same reason,—because they are 
wholly dependent upon the life of the body for thelr 
existences, and neither of them can come into or 
continue in being, without bodily life to cause and 
sustain them. Neither mind nor digestion is any- 
thing more than a regular function of certain portions 
of liva bodies, and the death of the body leaves them 
both in the same predicament; one that Sha "8 
Othello once found himself in,—namely, with ‘‘occu- 
pation gone.” 

It is Just as sensible for» person to declare his or 
her digestion immortal as to declare his or her mind 
to be so; for both are utterly dependent upon the life 
of the body for any and all changes and for their ex- 
istence at all, even for one instant. 

In answer to the last question, I need only to say 
that in my opinion neither mind nor digestion is 
matter itself, but, like the volce, le simply the re- 
sult of the workings of certain forme of organic and 
live matter, and consequently, as I sald in a former 
article in TRR IxDRx, the right way for hamanity to 
do ts to cast aside all folly and superstition in 
to immortality, and, adopting the simple religion of 
reason, which {a the worship of goodness, strive oach 
to achieve the Inflaence of this grand prinei- 
ple, a blessed immortality for bis or her own memory, 
and in that way, and that way only, expect to "'live 
forever.” GEORGE NATRAN HILL. 


FOREIGN, 


Tae Fresca Government has ordered discipli- 
nary measures to be taken against M. Brezilac, a 
judge of Toulouse, who at a Legitimist banquet pro- 
posed the health of the king.” 


A Boy IN Nassenrvas, STYRIA, lately stambled 
upon a vase embedded In the soil of the field of an 
ancient farm. Upon farther search thére was dis- 
covered contiguous to the spot, five thousand gold, 
silver, and copper coins the effigies of 
Severus, Gallienus, and others. 

AT A TEMPERANCE CONCERT lately held at Gal- 
way, the audience, according to report, were ty 
of the t and most disloyal conduct.” en 
the contummer was about to conclude the ev by 
playing God sayo the Queen,“ he was hooted off 
the platform, and was compelled to retire without 
oven an attempt to perform the national anthem. 

Taz Lonpon World remarks in connection with 
ita notice of the decease of M. Blore, the architect of 
Abbotasford: The reputation which he gained by 
that magnwm opus is of a very questionable kind; but 
we must remember that he worked in an age and, if 
I dare say so, for an employer of excessively bad 
taste. And lt is worthy of note that the exterior of 
Abbotaford, in spite of the incongruitles of Its style 
or styles, is uinely picturesque in the mass. It 
was chiefly the interior that Sir Waltar Scott’s 
psesion for shams and shows had play.“ 


A FEAR HAS BEEN expressed that the admission 
of women to University College, London, would 
lessen the number of man students, But instead of 
this fear being verified, there is an unusual Increase 
in the number of men’s names entered for the forth · 
coming session. In the last two years, during which 
only male students had been ed, the annual 
Increase was respectively eleven and ten, In the 
firet year of the new system, the increase of men was 
fifty; so that with the two hundred and eleven women 
then first admitted, the total increase was two hun- 
dred and sixty-one. There has not bean the alight- 
est difficulty in working the system; there has been 
no breach of college discipline, and no breach of 


courtesy in the mixed classes. National Reformer. 


AN account, which serves to show how densely 
ignorant are the Russian try and priests, is 
told of an aeronaut named Lawrentiew. After mak- 
ing an ascent from Rostow, on the Don, he was 
about to alight, when he heard a commotion as of a 
crowd collecting below, and several shots were almed 
at him. On nearing the ground he found a crowd, 
armed with scythes, hatcheta, and stones, preparing 
for an attack. On his assuring them he wes a mor- 
tal Uke themselves, a priest, extending a crucifix, 
told him to cross himself if he were a man and 3 
Christian. This does not appear to have had much 
effect, for Lawrentiow was subjected to some 
very ro treatment, which might have ended un- 
pleasantly, had not an ex-Cossack soldier arrived 
220 explained the mystery of ballooning.—N ational 

ormer. 


ARUNDEL.—The Vicar of Arundel, the Rey. G. 
Arbathnot has, we understand, given notice of ap- 
pa nst the decision of Lord Coleridge in the 
ate suit touching the chancel of Arundel church. 
The effect of that judgment la to hand the chancel of 
Arundel church over to the Duke of Norfolk as hia 
private property, in the same sense as any part of 
AERAN 1 2 2 if the j 2 
a e, employ this chancel for any purpose, as he 
has now separated it by a thick wall — the nave 
for the first time. The principle Involved in thin act 
ia of such wide and dangerous applichtion that the 
Vicar of Arundel, in vindicating his own and the 
parishioners’ claims to be allowed, subject to the 
ordinary rectorial privileges, to use the chancel of 
their parish church, le ly fighting tho battle of all 
parishes at all similarly situated. r. Arbuthnot ls 
advised that he has very good grounds of appeal.— 


ANOTHER THEORY respecting the cause of the late 
war in Zululand. This time It is Mr. Raikes, M.P., 
who, while 2 as chairman at a lecture de- 
livered by Bishop Wilkinson, of Natal, said: “It 
would almost seem as If the Almighty, In hie divine 
providence, had determined at last, by the sharpest 
and hardest of lessons, to draw the attention of the 
more highly-favored inhabitants of this world to the 
most neglected part of his universal empire.... We 
must be glad to think that, before the red-coata were 
sent among these le, the black-coats had carried 
into their midst the banner of the Cross, and acted 
as the r of civilization,” Here we have the 
“old, old story“: God's love for the savage calling up 
the demons of war and wholesale slaughter, in order 
to save the soula of the survivors. Protestants abuse 
the Jesuita for their su maxim that the end 
justifies the means,” while at the same time they 
accredit the Delty with acting in just the same im- 
moral manner. Was there ever a grosser example of 
man making his Divinity according to his (man’s) 
own nature?—Secular Review. 


A PIOTURESQUE FUSERAL CORTEGE.—A somo- 
what unusual funeral coriége wonded its way from 
the west end of the town to the railway station, on 
Saturday morning, concerning which some very ro- 
mantic, highly imaginative, but somewhat incorrect 
rumors had gained currency. The funeral was that 
ofa ng lady, named Ellen Elizabeth Parren, the 
daughter of William Parren, Esq., of Beckenham, im 
Kent. The young lady arrived in Brighton on Sat- 
urday week, on a vllt to her uncle, Capt. Dunhill, 
of Brunswick Road. Though delicate, she was 
thought to be in her usual health; but, on the fol- 
lowing Monday, she died somewhat suddenly. We 
understand that the deceased young lady, a 
great favorite both in her own family and amo er 


tone, The 
the hands of Messrs. 
who Soups thelr handsome 


„ aud the funeral coach was rèp- 


greys. The coffin having been peers u 
was covered by a handsome white an Id pall, 
n which was laid a number of beautiful wreaths 

white flowers. The cortége na thus arranged left 
Brunswick road, Hove, forthe railway station, and 
then 2 n . * 
ceeslon having n re-arranged and angmen y 
two other landaus drawn by pairs of greys and a 


number of private , proceeded to Norwood 
Cemetary, where the remains were lald in the grave, 
the belng performed by two Nonconformlat 


ministers, the Rev, Mr. Eldri and the Rev. Mr, 
Jenkinson. The coffin was of polished oak, with 
Larrea allver ornaments and Inecription plate, the 

tter having upon It the following: Ellen Elisa- 
beth, daughter of Wm. Parren, Esq., died August 
25, 1879, aged 25.“ The funeral arrangements were 
carried out under the personal supervision of Mr. 
Cornock, of Messrs. Hannington's establiahment.— 
Brighton Guardian. 
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Advertisements. 
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of the liberal advertising public ts respect- 
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Freedom and Fellowship in Holig~ 
fom. A volume of jen asaye upon 
ulative and practical problems religion, 


“One purpose of this volume is to give an 
answer to the question, What la the mean- 
ing of the Free Religious Association” 7 


of Sixth Annual Meet- 
ing, 1873. Oontains by Samuel 
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John Welse on“ Religion in Freedom," wi 
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The Index Association, 
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pubis 


THE INDEX, 
4 Weekiy Paper devoted to Fres and Rational 
Religion. 


Tt is the object of THE INDEX to gtve public 
@tterance to the boldest, most cultivated, and 
best matared thought of the age on all religious 
questions, and to apply it directly to the social 
apá political amelioration of society. 

It te Satte by FRANCIS E. ABBOT, with the 
following list of Editorial Contributors =- 
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very liberal shoul subscribe for THE INDEX, 


means of becoming well informed of the argu- 
ments and the movements which the Chureh will 
mave to meot in the futare. 

Almost overy number contains a @isecurse or 
eading article, which alone ts worth the price of 
ome year’s subscription. 

Prof. MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, Engiand,in 
netter to the Editor published in THE INDEX 
for January 4, 1673, says: “That the want of s 

ourual entirely devoted to Religion in the widest 
sense of the word should be felt in Amertos—that 
ouch a journal should have been started and so 
powerfully supported by the best minds of your 
eountry,—is a good signofthetimes, There iu no 
duch journalin England, France, or Germany; 
though the number of so-called religious or the- 
ological periodicals is, aa you know, very large.” 
And ister still “J read the numbers of your IN- 
DEK with ‘ocreasing interest.” 

Send $7.20 for one year, including postage, or 
3 cents for throe mouths on trial, 

Address THE INDEX, 

No. 331 Washington Street, Boston. 
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Any one of the above pamphlets of no- 
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at the office. 
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too, Treasurer, eto. 
Price 40 ots.; package of four or more, 25 
ots. ench. 


Proceedings of Twelfth Annual 
Meeting, 1879. 
John W. Chadwick (with 


Rational Ethics”; 


the new 
President of the Association, Fe 


‘Treasurer, and 
of the business meeting, 
Price, thirty cents; packages of five or 
more, twenty cents aach, 
For series of important Tracts soo last 
page of THE INDEX. 


‘These publications are for sale at the office 
of the Free Religious Association, 231 Wash- 
ington Btreet, Boston. The Annual Reports 
for 1988 and 1871 cannot be supplied, and the 
supply of others previous to that of 1873 Is 
quite limited and at special rates. Orders 
by maii may be addressed “Frese 
Association, i Washington Street, Boston, 


Mass.” 
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No. 1 Truths for the Times, by F. E. 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Affirmations” 
and ‘Modern Principles,” MI. CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of “The Origin of Bpe- 
cles," says, in a letter to the editor not orig- 
mally intended for publication, but subse- 
quently authorized to be used: “Ihave now 
read ‘TRUTHS FOR THE Tres,’ and I admire 
them from my inmoat heart; and I agree to 
almost every w: » New Edition, Price 
10 cents; 13 copies 51.00. 


No. 2—Fear of the Living God, by 0. 
B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing ohar- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him tant are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century, New Edi- 
tion. Price 5 cents; 12 copies cents. 


No.8.—Lecture on the Bible, by the Rev. 
Oharies Voysey, of England, is an over- 
whelming demonstration of the imperfec- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testamonts. New Edition. 
Prios 10 cents; 13 copies 51.00. 


No. 4.—Christian Propagandiam, by F. 
E. Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 
costliness, and inefficiency of the System 
of Foreign Missions. Full of Figures, Facts, 
and Interesting Extracts. Price 10 cents; 
18 copies 61.00. 


No. G6. —- d in the Constitution,” by 
Rev. Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment tothe Unit- 
od States Constitution. Price 10 cents; 12 
copics $1.20. 

No. 6.—*The Sabbath,! by Parker Pilis- 
bury, denounces Babbatarian superstition. 
New Edition. Price 10 osnts; 12 copies 
$1.00. 

No. 7—“Compulsery Education,” by 
F. E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
ohild to be educated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure it an education. Price 6 
cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No, &—The Present Heaven, by O. B. 
Frothingham, treats of a subject that in- 
teresta everybody. New Edition. Price 6 
dente; 13 copies 50 cents. 


No.3.—Tho Christian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, sbows the dangerous charac- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
gelical Christian Oreed in the U. 8. Consti- 
tation, Price 5 cents; 12 copies 80 cents. 


No. 10-—-The Impeachment of Ohristi- 
unity, by F. E. Abbot. Sixth Ten Thon- 
band. Sand for fres distribution to any ons 
who will distribute tt, in package of from 
five to ona hamdred copies. 


No. 11.—The Goad of Sciemee, by F. E. Ab- 
bot, attempts to show the real influence of 
‘modern science upon the idea of God, 
Price 10 canta; 19 copies $1.00. 


No. 12.—Is Romanism Heal Christian- 
ity? Two essays by Francis W. Newman 
and F. E. Abbot. Price 10 cents; 19 copies 
$1.00, 


No. 18.—Om the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prof. F. W. Now m, of England, analyzes 
the Christian conception of Heaven. Price 
6 cents; 1 copies 00 cents. 

No. 14—A Study of Religion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
attempts to how that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion is incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that a new conception 
of it, based on the Law of Evolution, oon- 
sistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and independent even of belief in God, is 
the necessary condition of the 
of Religion among men. Price 10 cents; 13 
copies 61.00. 


No. 16.—The Battle of Syracuse. Two 
Essays by Rev. James Freeman Clarke, 
D. D., and F. R. Abbot discussing the Au- 
thority of Christianity. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies for 51.00. Address 
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THE INDEX aims— 


To inorense general intelligence with respèt: 
to religion; 

To foster a nobler spirit and quicken s higher 
purpose, both in society and in the má 
vidnal: 

To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for alavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, bumanitariantemn 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal end: 
for absorption in selfish schemes, 


In brief, to hasten ths day when Free Rolig 
fon shall take the place of dogmatiam and 
ecoleslasticism throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity bere and 
now ahall be the aim of all private and 
public activities. 


In addition to ita general objects, tho prac 
tical opject to which THE INDEX is special- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTEY, for the per 
pose of securing the more complete andos- 
sistent secularization of the political and ed: 
Ucational institutions of the United State. 
‘The Ohurch must give place to the Repubbe 
in the affections of the people. The Jat! 
vestiges of scoleriastical control must dt 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Statute 
of theseveral States in order to bring thes 
into harmony with the National Constitution, 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals mut 
make a united demand, and present an ur 
broken front, and the ohief practical alm of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organi» 
& great NATIONAL PARTY OF FEKEDOE. 
Let every one who belioves in this movemest 
give it direct ald by helping to increas th 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 

The publiostion of a valuable leading p+ 
per or essay of a thoughtfn! character, U 
each issue, will continue to be one of u. 
moat marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions wil c 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known u 
ment writers who have already done po ne 
to give to THE INDEX its present hip 
position. Other interesting oorrespot 
enot, communications, extracts from vu 
die books and periodicals, and beeilen 
articles, will also be published; and me 
improvements will be made from time d 
time as ciroumstances shall render posible 


AGENTS. 
Local Agvats for THE INDEX are nN 
in every oity and town throughout the coir 
try. The most liberal terms are offered, 


TERNS. 

The price of THE INDEX ts Three De 
lars a year, paysble in advance; and # 
cents postage for the year; and st tè 
game rats for shorter periods. A!) remit 
tances of money must be at the sander’ rit 


unless forwarded by cheque, registered % 


ter, or post-office money order. The nist 
with address in full, must be accompa 
with the money In cach case, 


Address THE INDEX, 
No. 231 Washington Street, Boston. 
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P ysics and Poli * 


Co.. — 


ER). Mental Science: A 


ALEIAND 
P Gomponaiam of Psychology and EAT 1 
0 


ton. 1 
BARTLETT'S Dictionary of Americanisms. 1.50 
BABTLETT’S Femiltiar Quotations ......... 3:00 
BABTOL aayi 0. 5 patient Problems,, 2,00 
The Eising Fat 200 


1.50 | EVANS (E. F., Fa Di 
Transformations 


'ARRAR'S Oritical Histo: R — 
2 1 reference to on e een 
00 | FEUEEBAOH (LUDWIG. 
Christianity. George 


Historical Pictures Betonched; à Volume 


of Miscollanies. In two parte. Furt L, 
„Studles, Pictures, and Fancies”’ a 
1 gii Origin of Species... 
The Descent of Man, 
J of es. . 
nal of 
The Variation of Animals Tun un- 


. — ohod of ight cos m Berea cant 


— — 3 — . 1.50 


DURING (JULLA.) Philosophers and 
Fools. A Study 


ELIOT'S (GEOBGE) Novels. Household 
Aon. (J volks ; N re LOD 


eee e e eee BOO 


Marner and Bone of Clerical Lit». 
sation. 2 „ E 


tude .,. 
First 
the French of A Ooqnerel the 


The tite and Werks of dot ez sone BO 
ted from the German of 

Adolf Jahr. 1 Vo. . . . . . . 6.00 

1.00 

The Rasonce of 

‘a’ translation. 3.00 


M. and Myth- Makers. 
— — 


5 (0. BY Hoon ot Ha: 
mani 2 aui 
Lite of Theodore Par 

VULLER’S MARGARET) Oomiste Werks, 


FISEE' A (JOHN 
Ooemio 


bh. . 


cr 


inol Emerson, 
e "E aon Fler MA 
GALTI N FRAMOIB. 1 Sostas, 
—3.—. zokeess lteebe eee 0 
GOETHE'S Foust. — into English 
Verse by . 3 vols. Per vol m 
Wilhelm Meister. inted by Thomas 
Carlyle. 9 of a . 2 vols....... 3.60 
Moerman ana Dosdih Translated by Kl- 
by r oath. rr bat 3.00 
Ts. 
Oreed of ere * 100 
Doo- 


pant tig hg: or roon Fanati 
oranin and O 
Letters to and from Various Friends, By 
= Grote. Second Edition, With Por- * 


‚—ꝑ[U— 1 r *œc * 33ũD — 


HAMERTON PHILIP oe A Painter's Oum; 


BASTIAN Raben, ‘the Begin- ‘Book I. In Book II. In 

nings of — BS: Tar yor ranae petam Te Book 1i. tn France — int 12 
Tho a 

BRACESED, — 00. ‘The race — The Yr —.— River. 80 

BROOKS’ Booms’ (OHARLEs TE Translations. Chapters on Animals... 400 
The Layman's B — 5 2.25 
The 8 E Renten. ann Part Be- 120 
The tu dent. „J | ODA... ; . r 1 

onua World. Part First . . 

BUOKLE LEENE TRONA: minor ot HAMILTON'S Lectures Lao 
Otvilization in England and 1 hysical Lectures 23 
and pootiand. Naw edition of De the endre 1. Motan Ss nt N SAA 
work, with a complete index. 3 vols...... 4,00 Logical AY PEE 

„ WTHOBNE’S ATHANIEL) ‘orks. 

O Shining the follow! 187 74 eatin. Oem: | Bow itustrated Library Edition. Mine vols, 
rere French Revolution, 3 vols.; r eeose Snsassoegoajeesio 2m0 
Frederi k iho Great, 1 Jevels; Com. 1 Mosses from an Old Manse, 
lamers Bter! 1 vol.; Life of Schiller, wee Boasts Letter, and The Blithedals 
i vol., Past and 9 ‘The House of the Seven Gables, and Tho 
e “hag Volume roid sopa” now iago; 

vol. 
ree 2 eld. London, Isis, Per vol % Be English Note Books, 


BPENTER (DE. W.B. U 
92 of T Mentai Phyalotogy. » wiin the Shale ADDN CA en- 
ind, se the Study of its 1 ed Oond 


ä 272 ä 9 046465 


400 


W Don Gulz ots . . L50 


HANNING ELLERY, D.D), The 
OBANN Lite, In Twelve Discourses. Eà- 

ited from his manuscripts by his nephew, 
Wm. Henry Obanning 


OBA WM. ELLER 
Rae NS. al. With — — 1.00 


LE in Beligion.. 
OLARKE (Dr. E. H.) Sex in Education..... L35 


WARD.) The Childhood of 


rid 4 6 „ „8 


aaa? 


The rialen ia Mor 
OONWAY(MONOUEE D.) The — 
Pilgrimag 


—[— ũͥũ%ũ; e iii ii) 
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CORRELATION ond caltions by Grove, 
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ward L. Yo 3 IVI. es ne 


OULTURE DEMANDED BY MODRAN 
222 LA N Pee Atms and Requirements 


By Tyndall, Hax- 


2 . eee 


—ᷣͤ— E —E—E᷑ 3 


DALI pan ze, CAROLINE m. zee College, 
+ Or, Woman's 
. — to ‘Education, Em; aná 
$ ployment, 


—U— ——— L „ 


Tho French and 

Our Old Home, and Septimius Felton, 

GINSON'S (T, W.) Out-Door Papors,.. 
beg 4 Olaport Romance. se 


HUGO’S(V.) New Novel, "Ninety-Three”.. 
HUMBOLDT (ALEXANDER VON). Lifo of, 
Translated 


the German. 1 vols., with 
three portrait 


HUME’S (DAVID) Bastys and Life.......... 


HUNT'S (Mus. HELEN). Verses. 
Bits of 2 
HUXLEY’S Man’s Place m Nature, 
On the ft Bpecies.......... 


Origin o 
Critica on Darwin aná 


— 299 — 200 
and Reoviows..,. 1.75 


INGELOW’S (JEAN) Prose. ‘om the Brel- Lhe 
— ster necccesberes 


Sta ès for tories.. — 
mites tals to a Child. First | and Beoond 


A a Saris . 


. —.— 8 G.) The Gods and 
Other Lectures „„ „ — 


aL TIFIO 
No. I. Forms of Water, in Olouds, Rain, 
Rivers, Ice, and Glaciers. By John Tyn- 


Selection,” and “ co” 
to Potitieal — By Walter Bagehot, 1 


pores |. Fireside Mr, 
: Teik and other Papers, La 


N SAMUEL) . 
and thoir Holston to Sutvorsal naison, 


— 4 OO 


JOSEPHUS, whole Works of Hane 
Josephus, the Jewish Historian............ 250 


dnetions 
Balliol Go Oxford, and 
0 .. 10 


2 . Versatiitties, Poems, 


XI E. H.) History of the Bien and 
LEORY (Ww. of the Spirit of Rationale in 


ee — — re * 600 
tas to Ohariomagne. 9 vob sss BOD 
Fg Confucius’ Life and Jace 7. 
and Obiness errr 
LESSING'S (G. E.) Nathan the Wiese, Trans- 
ty ian rrr — 


e gre 3 3 vois, 3.00 
ita inin Greess down to the Present 
22 Life and Mind, The Founda- 
Oreed 


tions of è reer eee GD 

LEWES (G. H.) The Story of Goethe’s Life, 10 
LEWIN (Envy. BAP! D* What is 

Judaism ? or, a Few W to 5 14% 


LONGFELLOW'S (H. W.) Poems, Portrait. 
Prose Works, 
LOWELL'S (J. R.) Poems. 2 vols... 
The w Papers, Firet Series. 
The Biglow Papers. Beoond 
My Study Windows 
LOWELL (MRS. A. O.) Posies for Children. 78 
LUBBOOK JO! — Otvilies- 
Hon, tod dhe e en Sf MaE, 2.00 
Pre- rio Times .. besbebevenss 6.00 
LYELL’S Principles of e — 800 


MAODONALD (GEORGE) The Wear 
Deughtor 


. 


eee 
TETTETETT 


(HORA! D The Life of Horace 100 
— 


3.00 


MANN 
Lectures and Annual Reports on K 
ripe Reporte bn Mcmoation, frame 108 4$ 
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ARTIN U (JAMES, E. Rome, — 
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2 TARA xv. F.D.) The Ground aná 
Object of Oe for Mankind 


MERIVALE'S (CHABLES) Conversion of 
Oonveraion of lorthern 


MILL (JOHN STUART.) ten and 


16 


150 
10 


1 
— 


Hon.. 
The Bubjection of Won 
—both — one vol. 
vorument 


Religion . . . . 10 


r —— E 


MIVABT (ST. GEO.) Outhe Genesis of 
U Wee e KIA 


MORLEY Lg at JONR. Voltaire. 
Bousseau, 2 vols... — 


MOULTON Enn OHANDLER) mele 
Time Storia. 


—— 2 — eee 
TETTETETT] 


EVEA UIs W.) A History of the 
Catholic Union; Ear towards a Ohorah 

of the Future, as * Organon 

Le eee Tete eee T. 
Thelam, and Practionl........... 6.35 


(THEODORE) A enen of 


P. 


torx. 
F The Infinite 


I 292972ü—ãqß—-«%Dj 4 


PHELPS'S (ELIZABETH STUART.) The 
Gates ar 


A 
Mut to Weser T. 
PROCTER B (ADELAIDE A.) Poems. Tor- 


Een. . . . . . . .. S08 


Dr. Diwani un. . , L75 | PBOOTOR (BIOHARD 
— ng C A.) Other 


L50 E (JOHN G.) Poems, 2 vols .... 


than Ours: the 


BOSSETTI (OHBISTINA G. Ae ot 
——— S e e 1.6 


SORELLEN u) Rpectwum Anatyuit, me 
the e aa Constitution er e D T ao 
D PRIMERS: 
J. EROE PRI By Prof. Huxley, TES... 


7. 1258 ace. By our Btewart, u- 


— F BT — 
BOOTT'S Waverter Novels. 25 vols. .. . . .. 125 
sog rg (THOMAS) The English Lite of 


SMILES’S (BAMUEL.) Self-Help... 


SPENOERE (HERBERT.) Education, Intal- 
lectual, Moral, and Physioal. 


eee bd O 


STOWE SERRET —— Pink and 
White 


e —ͤ— —— — ( ( . . „ L 
Uncle Tom's bis- E — * ott 


enn (D. F.) The Ola Faith and the 1 
Hew R EE EN 

tion. 2 vols.,....... r- 

4.) History nen Tun, 1 


The dias boom Taine. 
Literature, Abridged and 


—IU—ö8 2 ũßñũ2 ert) 


dy John 


res. 5 


TENNYSON'S (ALFRED) Pooms..,......-.-- 


THAOKEEAY'S iw Ey Novels, Household 
Edition. Complete in 6 volumes. Per vol.. 


Vanity Fair. 
Javenturce of Philip 
Pendennis, $ 


1.74 
135 


The 5 
Esmond, and Lovel the Widower. mat 


tion. Uniform with the Novels. Oom- 

pioto in 5 vols. With now Portrait. Per vol. 
This edition includes all the matter tn the lat- 
eat English editions, with 


THEATER'S Mrs. OKLIA, tà 
0 Among tho 


— 2 „„ „„ 


The Karty History 


ve Ouiture. 1 h 


—ů — Paintings. 
vos The Bling ena 
Ay E Ls and Y. ees 

Vols K Tv. and 


WAERNEB'S — iag D.) My Bummer in 
a Garden 


Back-Log 
WEISS ponny 
Life of Theodore 
WHIPPLE’S(E. P.) 


PPP 


ADDERS: 


THE INDEX, 


S51 Washington t., Bortom 


516 


FFP 
ita aide of this 
pe ees BOOK NOT N 
will be furnished to 
Address THE 
Boston. 


er. 
INDEX, 231 Washington Bt, 


Wie NEWTON ENGLISH 
r NTA YEAR, 
amiy and day school for both sexes. 

fitted for Harvard, Smith's, 

or Tener e — an rae — Scientific Schools; 5 
also for tesc inba and home lite. 
Pupils ‘aistributed iy foor $ es. Board 
and tultion from §350 to $450. For Oircular 
address NATH'L T. K. ALLEN, West Newton, 


BLUND VOLUMES OF THE 
or 


1 8 7. 8. 


oto tor * Past Year, are now vety 
for this Office. Bent nt br rons 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY—PBEIcz 
TWOPENCE. 


THE SECULAR REVIEW, 


Eprrep sy CHARLES WATTS. 


The BECULAR REVIEW is the lending 
8 of Secularism, and each week hes 
Special Articlea on Theological, Socal; eck 
entific, and Political Subjects. Its 
tive features are she ad von of 3 
tive Secularism, and the tion of 
useful information: on all queations which 
affect the welfare of the le. 8 


Onmass Warrs, Publisher 
& Fleet Street, London, 


ANTIOCH 9811 


YELLOW SPRINGS, 
GREENE COUNTY, OHIO, 


—— to both gores 28283 instruction, 
aratory and collegiate, by an experi- 
Poeed Faculty of five profeasors in Ancient 
and Modern Languages, Mathematics, the 
Natural and the Sciences, History,and 
Literature. Special attention given to ng 
mon fitting for Harvard or Yale in a 
' course. The college is located in a 
Beeutiful and healthful onago, is provided 
with all necessary bulld pana inducement 
and affords, as an addi ucemen 
to all parents believing in — in Belig- 
ion, liberal preaching in Fita chapel 
for students desiring to attend. Total ex- 
panses for the year, $150 to §200. Address, 
or Par Prad or further 1 R. C. 
President, Yellow Springs, or Rev. 
N. P. F. Gilman American Uni an * 
ton Rooma, ton. 


ESTABLISHED 1846. 


DINING; 
ROOMS. 


FOR 


LADIES and GENTLEMEN, 


23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston 
ROOMS to LET by the DAY OR WEEK. 
NORTHERN LITERATURE 


AND ART ROOMS 


will immediately be opened in Boston b 
Miss Marie A. Brown, for the 
Fal pe due prominenos to the many * 
ands cod toe of Sweden, Norway, Vin 
and Denmark, comprising tho titer- 

atare — is, view, ph and ori 38 

ma Wor aws, photogra; 
traits, and paintin Fort aad iad statuary of the 
most opened 
“Rooms” bo elegant in all their = 
pointments,—an attractive resort for all 
art-loving people and purcha-ars, 

That it may become an international af- 
fair, Miss Brown invites all Americans and 
Scandinavians who are interested in the en- 
terprise, and wish it succers, to ald her ef- 
forts by subscribing the ubite fund. 
One thousand persons are desired who will 
each subscribe 310.00, for which Ne 
a poem by Kuneberg, and a full set of The 

Stories, six historical novela by 
Topelius, as translated and published by 
Ber: vin be sent them in return, as they are 


MARIE A. BROWN, 
P.O Box 900, Bosron, Masa, 


INDEX ast Wash- shad, the n 


RE- Wiat do th 


TEE INDEX —OCT. 23, 1879. 


a a ——ꝛ—8—ͤ̃äͤ rr a a a 
To BOOK-BUYEES.|4 CHEAP OFFER.|/ FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


A COMPLETE SET of INDEX TEACTS, 
from No. 1 to 16 inelusive, will be mailed to 
any address on the prepayment of 80 CENTE. 


Address THE INDEX, 
No. 231 Washington St., Boston, Mase, 
STEP TOWARD ORGANI- 
ZATION. 


NATURAL RELIGION; 


A Book ef Gomeral Exercises for 
Liberal Sumday-Scheools, 


COMPILED BY FREDEBIO A. HINCKLEY, 
Resident Minister, Free-Religious Soolety, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


It is an exceedingly ju judicious and tasteful 
compilation of gems of thought and senti- 
ment, in prose and verse, from the 
thinkers and teachers of the ages, 
has long been felt in commer ston with liberal 
Bunday-schools, whore thoy estab- 
of what tata it "ittie venture 

will go far to supply.— The Indez. 

It is an ent of noble selections 
from the seers and sages of all lands and 
times, which we could wish all the young 
people to kaow by hoart.—Christian Register. 

It must be s welcome manual to all Liberal 
and r 8 oy oa would 

any 


not come a even t do not 
make this distinctive culm oston Com- 
monwealth. 
Prive, 35 cents. 
Address, THE INDEX, 

231 Washington Street, Boston. 

Mk. MILLA’ 
LECTURES. 


1, The Advances of Science in our Time; 
promise for Man? 


2. The Birthplace and Oradle of our Civil- 
ization; or, Indebtedness of West to 
Kast, to Asia. 


3. The labor question. 
4. The Mission of the New Thought not to 
Destroy but to Fulfll. 


STUDIES IN ANCIENT LITERATURE. — Four 
Lectures. 


Peina The — Wisdom of the East, India, 
rnin, 6 

2. The Poetic Thought and Religious Sen- 
timent of the East, “Mes 

8. Greek Wisdom, or Pythagoras and his 

Institution. 

4. Greek Religion and Mythology. 
l MEN OF OUR TIME.—Thros 

Lectures 


arson. 
For terms, ato., addresa 
’ CHARLES DEB, MILs, 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


RADICAL LIBERAL LECT- 


By B. F. Underwood, 


For THE FALL asp WIr OF 1876-9. 


1. The Theory of Evolutio: 
2 Darwinism Defined and D Defended. 
4 The — * aes Spencer, 
& Modern Bolentific Mater * 
Se Paturai Bopti on warsus Design in Nat- 


T. An Hour with German Thinkers, 
tuition and Instinct Viewed in the 


„Lire. 
10. Is there a Personal Intelligent Deity? 


11. 8 of Liberalism Pertaining 
te Secularization. 


19. The = Sateen Its Causes and 


Consequen 
2 Crimes and Crueltt of son 
* ook and other “Bolentific 0 
Materialism 


. Paine the Flonee 
Sn — r of Freethought in 
. A Liberal’s Answer to the Question, “If 


not tianity, What?” 
. Obristianity: To what Extent haa i 
Hel oF Hin s 


. A True M: 12 Trus Christian, 
an 
H. Judaism and ristianity 


2. The Origin and History of „ 

(From one to six lectures. oor 

* The Tour Gospels. T and Un- 
re) 


lia 
OF. Elenen: foe the Divinity of the Bible 
A. P. aie Assumptions Regarding the 


and Christiani . 
BB. Bible Prophecies F ed by the Facts 


84. Objections to Liberalism Oon- 
For terms, otc., address 


B. F. UNDERWOOD, 
THORNDIER, Mags, 


Bend to Om at n Washington ., Boston, Mass, 


for TRAOCTS. 


L bape Ov OnvROn PRormErY, by 
anios Turton, 41 ow; 


one b 
II. — $10. „dy John Weiss, 
III. Tax SYMPATET oF — peeing T. W. 
Higginson. Enlarged edition. 
IV. IIA, by Theodore Par- 
kor. Never betore published. 


BoHOOL dunerrox, as under- 
American 


heats 


and Wm. d. Gannett. 
ark — It IV., V., VI., 19 ots. onch; ten 
for @ o.; one hundred, §3. 


Raasox asy 
21225 


A EEVELATION, by W. J. Potter. 
22 for 30 cts.: one hundred, 


2 A. AAL 
Mrs fi or 107. 2. . "15, 8, and 
"TT, five ota. each; 1878, forty cts, each, 

Farmon 


AND FELLOWSHIP IN RELIGION, 
a volume of essays and addresses repre. 
senting the F. E. A. platform. §1.50, 


TNTEBESTING 


NEW BOOKS 
For Radical Thinkers. 


THE BIBLE 
H fooy kana, Pastor at Bottardam with th 
E, Hooykas tes dks 8 


en, A uiar aa in on of ea utah 
1" of mod pon Inquiry in t 


ss. V Fie SR Vol. II., 
Price $2.00 per volum: 


THE BIBLE OF TO-DAY. 
Obsdwick. Oon r 
of the 282 £ the Bible and their 
e 0 
mutual relations, J% pages. Price § 


FOR L 
N ye gt Dr 


John W. 
results 


WHAT 15’ THEI BIBLE ? J. T. 


to anawer the qu 
the fight. ot tthe. echo) and in the 
most 0 17 


SN GLE maa VOLUMES 


ana er {Vols 8 8 
on py oy 
umes for 1871 and 1873, 


1 58 Tansan 6 eed 
8 1876, 1877, rt. nn, 2 10 Bed dy 22 
H IND EX, B51 Washington pire — 


MHE INDEX AS AF 


ADVERTISING MEDIUM, 


Testimony af one who has tried ti, 


— INDET is the Bact advertia 


medium whioh I have tried. . 
E. G. WALEER 


FP SES See Ae ae 
oy THE 


NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE 
OF AMERICA. © 


1. 


— pp. 190. Cloth, 61 

2 PATRIOTIO ADDRESS TO THE sna 

THES UNITED STATES, Phil 

delphis, July 4, iste, “With Besciution 

of the Extracts from Letten 

b7 Citizens, tice 

the National Liberal ote, 

Adapted for 2 tous dis by 
friends of cause. Octavo, 4 


Single copies, 8 10 copies, 
50 copien, 78 is cta.; e 4 
3. PRIVILEe 


Oon 

Resolutions adop! at Rochester, Oct, 
36, 1877, tion how to or 

Le p Sto. Twenty: 
tract for the use of workers. binge 
copies, U cts,; 50 Id ots. pokey a 
' N. B. 
á at present. 


National Liberal League of Ing 
FROTHINGHAMS WOBKS. 


pages. | THE aor OF J OF HUMANITY. An N 


day. ition—Revised, Price $1.5. 


THE BELIGION or ISRAEL, From th “Nobody can this book without re 
Dutch ` peruse 
S is to erent forth for 2 learning, 2 and 
o — of the ede ee. Sad Sd by the — a and for the essen: 

Price $1.00, ity and philan io tendency of 

hie spiri "—Springflsid 
ANQuain of Op Oe eh tit Ste bent aa “A rofonndly i sincere hook Ly work of 
cient and r sary ith an intro- 17 700 o has read ad largely, sto ed thorough- 
duction. Marin Obild” 35 2355 pages. N -arg dt is A model ot 
Price tise? ™ scholarly 2 and of ‘finished and vigor 


A MODERN SYMPOSIUM. Subjects: 
Baud ands Futare Lites The Betton ae 
K na Bellet. 

ha James Stephen, Lord 
Barry, the Doan coh of Be 


oe By Ool. ato A — 


11 his latest 
8888. 319 pages. Price 61.4 80. ‘Also, THE 


E W: Ite 
ure., By W. Rathbone Greg, author of the 

SS 
tons, 5 0. i 


One of the classics of Liberalism. 
MEAND. By or Fe eA ZION IN ERG. 
on fee 


oun stylo." — Boston 
THE CHILD'S BOOK OF RELIGION. Fe 
Bunday-cohools and Homes. Price $1.8, 


Not “food for babes,“ but full of mgg» 
tion for carnest and thoughtful men. 


STORIES FROM THE OF THE 
— With Frontispiece. Cota, 
“The Parables are so re-told as to absorb 


the attention of the read 


terest 
or book, and s Herald (Methodist) 


STORIES OF THE PATRIARCHE., d 
Frontispiece. Cloth, §1.00. 


“A work of culture and taste; it wm bs 


thot, $4.40, welcome to all ages, and gives the sublime 
— rr — edition published of thia | lessons of manhood in the simple langust 
world-wide famous work, The. co complete Inder of a ohild.”—Springfeld 


which the publishers bavo ad 
nerven mention, It is A nA to 
the student.“ 


SUPERNATURAL RELIGION. An En- 
into the Reality of Divine 
from the Sixth English Edition, 
Qpe large Domy Qotavo o vanont Cloth. $4.06, 
94.00. rae March A. 


This Edition ts com the only revised 
and aeg ot Index. 
The 8 nt DIALA, at 91S and tho and th se 
third the price of any other. 


4 Mol OF THE STOIOS. By Fred- 


Holand. Oloth, limo, 
Price 2 A 
nne 
or arial of the Bole — te paie 
2 Se m Teligion, l 
Ane au e ten. No 


ae book ca the subject oak be found. 
UGH os. N. A Memoir ot 
eee and Bsars-Ohristinn ee, 
By N. F. E Waters. Oloth, Tomo. * pp. 81 i 
An able and candid book. | 
Any of the above-named books sent, post-paid, 


on receipt of price. Address THE INDEX, 281 
Washington Street, Boston. 


| THE INDRA Js) Washington Shu 


BELIEFS OF THE UNBELIEVERS. A 
Lecture. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00. ‘i 


TRANSCENDENTALISM IN NEW ENG 
LAND, A Wi 
studies of Emerson, — Pa Parker, Mar 
garet ha! dho ermal — — 2 
etc, Bvo, extra, steal 
talk of the bth nage Sy $2.58. 


THE LIVE OF THEODORE PARKER W 
With Portrait, $3.00, 


Om | aan ow York n e mouz 


Ait holds up 4 le 8 ore 
olds up a — * 
bust — Wh hose Sau: ee and linsamea 


can be studied with equal 
friend and foo.” 


THE OBRADLE OF THE — 
in Primitive Ohriatinnity, 

prime importance uf the "ens \anip Tse Sie 
the New Testamant, as the key to the 4s 
velopment of Christianity trina Jwiti 
Odtavo, Cloth, 61. 6. 


advantage by 


A Beaty 


Mailed, post-paid, on recolpt of parat 


Bint. 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars a Year. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 


Vou. 10.—No. 514. 


BOSTON, MARS., THURSDAY, OOT. 30, 1879. 


LIBERAL LEAGUE PLATFORM 


ADOPTED AT BUOHESTER, N. x., OOF. 28. 1877. 


1. TOTAL BEPABATION OF CHURCH ABD STATE, to be 
teed by amendment of the United States Ses, 

: Including the equitable taxation of church 
secularization of the public schools, abrogati 2 
tarian Jawa, Zbolition of laincies, Premios a of pub- 


UFFYRAGE iS THIS BEOCULAB REPUBLIC: to be 
8 dy amendment of the United States 8 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT 


PROPOSED AS A SUBSTITUTE FOE TEE 


FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION. 


* — 


ARTICOLE 1, 


1 any State shall make 
beng an sta . 


pects or ous bodies; or abridgin 
or of press, or the right 1 la peace- 
to assemble aad to petition the Governan for a re- 
of grievances. 


O Person shall ever be = 
of any of heer her tight, N 


not a voluntary member, 
Neither the United States, nor any State, 
Derm pret or any civil division of any State 
or Terri levy any tax, or make any 
ropriation, for the sup 
sect, or denomination, 


anye order or sect shall — taught or inouloated 
or oh re me rites shall be observed; or for the 
sapport, or in ald, of any religious — i or purpose of 


nag — sect, order, or denomination whatsosve: 
1 &—Congrean a all have power to enforce the 
various provisions of this Article by appropriatelegisiation. 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 


shali no longer be exempt from jus 
peat demand a 8 a e adin 
an an 
5 + Ravine, and 50 other Institutions supported by 


mabe. Appropriations : for — 


* and . institutions o: 
54 Wo de demand rgd ona me Ape now sustained 
— on that 
vba osanik 


eu aF a Bibio In tho publio p of religions — 
5 ‘We demand that the tment, b the Presi a 
‘We deman TE en 
tne United States or by the more 8 
all re festivals and Tasta ohall w — 
6. We demand that the judicial oath in the courts and 
in all other departments of the government shall be abol- 


. and that simple affirmation under * 
altios of ies! | shall be established in its 

7. We that all laws directly or indirectly o: nforo- 
ing — observance of Bunday as the Sabbath abal be re- 


8. Ws demand that all laws looking to the enforcement of 
“'Ohristian” morali sanl be —.— and that all laws 


ains and pen- 
p Pe 


shall be conformed irements of natural morality, 
ta, and im) partial bert 7 
W. d thar not only nt the Constitutions of the 


vun shall be conceded to or other epe- 
olal that our entire political system a ahali be found- 
ed and Tamm inistered on à pure basis; and that 
whatever 8 shall prove n to this end shall be 


tiy, unfifuchingly, and promptly made, 


Bbove is the platform of Tam LypEx, so far as the 
editor is individually concerned. But no other 29 — 
organization, can be Joy y or 8 held responal- 
ble ‘tor it withost bin or Its explicit II 
CIS E. ABBOT. 


TO EDITORS. 


Tour particular attention is invited to the con- 
tenta of this number of Taz INDEX, and the evi- 
dance it affords that at least two liberal journals, 
Tse Inpex and the Religio-Philosophical Journal, 
advocate only such liberalism as la grounded on re- 
spect for public and private morality and detestation 
of licentiousness in all its forms, Noe thousand 
extra copies of this issue have been printed, and one 
will be malled to every important journal, secular or 
religious, in the country. Lf you will kindly forward 
to this offics a marked copy of whatever comments 
you may bs pleased to make, the courtesy will be duly 
appreciated by the 

Erro or THE INDEX, 
231 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


GLEIMPEES. 


THE PERSISTENT WHITEWASHEES of D. M. Ben- 
nett will have a costly settlement to make with the 
outraged public, 

THE Boston Herald, a staunch friend of true 
freedom of the press and of the mails, shows un- 
mistakably that it has no intention of championing 
Bennett as a “martyr” in that cause, It under- 
stands his case altogether too well, 

ORTHODOX papers know the “campaign valuo” of 
such facta as these, and are eagerly printing them: 
“The Liberal League of Pittsburg reports regular 
meetings, an increasing liat of members, and peti- 
tions for the pardon of D. M. Bennett in active circu- 
lation.“ 

E. H. Heywoop declares that “what THE INDEX 
said of Bennett and Rawson is infamous.“ In other 
words, It is infamous“ to exposs crime, but not to 
commit it! Mr. Heywood has very successfully ex- 
posed himself by such a comment. But if he objecta 
to “infamy,” what did he write Cupid’s Yokes for? 

Mn. Jawes Panton writes thos of D. M. Bennett: 
“He is in prison for us, Heis in prison because he 
is braver and better than we.” Speak for yourself 
alone, Mr. Parton. We shall pay you the compli- 
ment of disbelleving you even then. The words we 
quote were written October 1; we cannot believe you 
will repeat them. 

A Wassineron dispatch to the Advertiser of 
October 25 reports that Mr. George Holyoake, the 
English writer on labor interests, had an interview 
with Secretary Evarts to-day in regard to the charac- 
ter of the information relating to the lands and in- 
dustrial matters which could be obtalned by those 
contemplating emigration to this country. He sug- 
gested to the Secretary that it would be of great im- 
portance to this country if his department would pre- 
pare a book giving full Information on these subjects 
which could be relied on.” The Ottawa Evening 
Globe states that Mr. Holyoake, after being welcomed 
to that capital by the Ottawa Progressive Society, 
had an interview on October 6 with the Premier, Sir 
John Macdonald, and with the Minister of Agricult- 
ure, on the same subject, and “pressed upon them 
the desirableness of the Government sending proper 
information to Great Britain respecting this country 
-auch information as will be of practical interest to 
the farming and artisan classes. Mr. Holyoake de- 
sires the publication by the Cansdian government of 
a blue book similar to that Issued by Lord Clarendon 
some years ago at his request. Besldes the usual in- 
formation, the volume should mention the localities 
In which special industries exist, so that an artisan of 
any particular occupation may know precisely where 
he will be likely to obtain work, and not enter the 


industries and thelr location, as Is now the case, 
The book should also state the character and nation- 
ality of the labor with which he will have to compete 
here, the state of the labor market, and the rates of 
wages, with above all their purchasing value. Mr. 
Holyoake claims that the most convincing argument 
to the prospective emigrant is to show him that he 
can purchase more of the necessaries of life In Can- 
ada for $5 than in England with its equivalent, a 
sovereign. Itis understood that the Premier prom- 
ised to bring this and other propositions before the 
government.“ 


held its second biennial meeting at Providence, Octo- 
ber 20-24, Although now neither a Unitarian nor a 
minister, we were invited several months since to 
rend a paper at this session, and cheerfully assented. 
No kinder reception or more courteous hearing could 


wholly of Christian ministers, to invite such a paper 


as they all knew they would get, expressing frankly, 
but respectfully, the opinions touching Christianity 
with which all our readers are familiar. The pro- 
gramme was as follows :— 


Monday, October 20. 

5.00 P.M.—A meeting of the Committee of the Instituta at 
the Obapel of the Firat Congregational Chureb, 
corner of Benefit and Benevolent Streets. 

7.90 P.M.—A Sermon by Rev. B. R. CALTHROP, of Syra- 
cuse, N. V., in the Westminster Congregational 
Churoh, Mathewson Street. 


Tuesday, October 21. 
(In the Westminster Church.) 
9.00 A. M. Devottonal Meeting. 
10.00 A. M. - Address of Welcome by Rev. Avovsrus Woon- 
BUEY, of Providence. 
to Essays by Rev. O. O. Evesert, D. D., of Cam- 
bridge, Mars., upon “The Intinence of Modern 
Pailosophy upon Liberalism,” and by FRANO 
E. ABBOT, of Boston, upon “The Infinence of 
Philosophy upon Christianity,” 
8.00 P.M.—Meeting of the Members of the Institute for 
Discussion of the morning Essays, in the 
Ohapel of the First Congregational Church, 
7.20 P. M. -A Sermon by Rev, CHARLES F. Dorn, of Ja- 
malca Plain, Mass., io the Westminster Church. 


Wednesday. October 22. 
(Weatminster Church.) 
9.00 A.M.—Devotional Meeting. 
10.00 A.M.—Eesays by Dr. Gustave GorramL, of New 
York, upon “Monotheism and the Jews,” and 
to by Rev. Jonn W. CEADwWISE, of Brooklyn, 
N. T., upon “The Idea of God; Its Historic Ev- 
1.00 F. M. olution as affecting its present sigalficance.” 
3.00 P.M.—Disoussion of the foregoing papers by the 
Members of the Institute, at the First Congre- 
gational Chapel. 
1.30 P. M. Addresses by several gentlemen in the Olney 
Strest Congregational Oharch. 
Thursday, October 23. 
(Westminster Ohurch.) 
9.00 A. M.—Devotlonal Meeting. 
10,00 A.M.—Eesays by Prof. EZRA ABBOT, D. D., of Oam- 
bridge, Mass., upon “The Authorship and the 
to Historical Value of the Fourth Gospel,“ and 
by Rev. Feaxowm Tirrany, of West Newton, 
1.00 P.M. Aasa., upon “The Gospel of John.“ 
3.00 P.M.—Meeting for Discussion in the First Congrega- 
tional Ohapel. 
7.30 P.M.—Sermon by Rey. Epmusp B. WILLSON, of Salem, 
Mass., in the First Congregational Church, 
Friday, October 24, 
(Westminster Charch.) 
9.00 A,M.—Devotional Meeting. 
10.00 A.M.—Eesays by Rev. J, B. HARRISON, of Franklin, 
N.H., upon “Scientific and Ghurch Methods of 
to dealing with Social Questions,“ and by Rev. 
GEORGE BATCHELOR, of Salem, Masa., upon 
1.00 P.M. “Ethical Law and Social Order.“ 
3.00 P.M.—Moeting for Discussion, in the First Congrega- 
tional Chapel. 
The Morning and Evening Meetings will be public, 
The Afternoon Discussions are for Members of the Insti- 
tate only. 


1.00 P.M, 
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discharges her. She ls thrown ont of employment 
where she had been promised a permanent situation. 
She knows that her assistance is needed in the office, 
and that she is being starved for the pu of com- 
polling her to yield to the depravity of this man who 
professedly laboring to increase the virtue and ha 

iness of the human race. Here and there she tells 
er trouble to a friend, She shows Bennett's letters 
to convince them, In astonishment and disgust, they 
turn back and follow the reformer no more, It 
comes to his ears that at last this Iittle woman“ has 
dared, In defence of her womanhood, to expose his 
baseneas, In part. The conviction at last flashes 
through hia maudlin brain that this woman will 
starve before she will surrender herself to him. The 
mask of bypocrisy falle from his face. His protesta- 
tions of Jove vanish In curses, and the natural brass 
peana sharp and hard upon his countenance that has 
so long powdered with pretended affection. 

a next letter 1s addressed, not to “Dear ——,” but 


He Upbraids his Intended Victim and tries to 
get back his Tell-tale Letters, 


„ have felt that you were treating me onkindly 
and basely In making my silliness and weakness 
shown towards you a matter of gossip among your 
friends. ... What business had Miss Carrol] with my 
silly and almost criminal letters? She is a stranger, 
as you may say, and was very mach shocked with 
the voluminous and silly stuff I wrote you... . I felt 
that Comstock had used me very badly, that Abbot, 
Peterson and Payne had used me shamefully. I felt 
that Lant had wronged me and abused me without 
cause, but your treatment of me has hurt me worse 
than all the rest, and has felt meaner than all the 
rest. A stab from one thought to be a friend creates 
more poignant pain than from any other source. 
I make one request of you and that le that you will 
| up all my letters that I haye written you to the 

end who calls upon you for them, not to Moses 
Hull. Ido not want him to have them, The letters 
are of no forther benefit to you snd itis better for 
you to send them back to me. I hope you will see fit 
to do so,” 

The threat implied in the laat sentence, that she 
had better send them back” became more bold and 
defiant soon, She declined to deliver them to his 


friends, sent for them 5 He went In per- 
son, and ged and whined and scolded, but got 
them not. 6 sent a lawyer, or one who pretended 


to be such, and he plead and threatened, but returned 
9 Sam“ forced himself unannounced 
into her room at night and them, and when 
refused swore that he would take them. Two 
Women were alone with an unprinelpled desperado, 
Benneti’s “heavy” artist, general plagiarist, and 
man of many parts,“ who swore that he would 
have the letters by force, if they were refused. The 
room was dimly lighted by a lamp. and the woman 
was equal to the occasion. Seizing a broken water- 
pipe faucet that lay on the mantel, she presented it 
at his head, boldly advanced upon him and ordered 
him to leave the room or she would shoot him like 
the dog that he was. Sam,“ seeing that the 
weapon had a large bore and must carry a terrible 
ball, saw nothing more, and with s baw! for mercy 
turned and fied. But the poor girl had been 80 
harassed by Bennett’s jackals that she left the city 
and sought refuge among friends In another State. 
She has often felt It her duty to expose the conduct 
and character of this would-be m to better 
morals, bnt her ra? ag ri with Liberals and 
Splrituallsts was confined mainly to such as she had 
met with and seen around Bennett, and her knowl- 
edge of them was such as to make her doubtful of 
trusting them lest they should destroy the evidence 
in order to shield the parties of Liberalism and 
Spiritualism to which Bennett professedly belonged, 
and of which he almed to be the literary, intellectual, 
and moral head-centre. Without money, she could 
not travel to seek aid elsewhere, and so has waited 
until circumstances at length brought to her those 
who were able to convince her of their sincerity and 
determination to expose Bennett in the interests of 
trath, virtue, and justice that he was every day drig- 
ging deeper into the moral fith of his own vile 
characte! 


r. 

That work is now done. The world sees D. M. 
Bennett for the first time aa he le. But it has not 
yet seen all, While the correspondence above 
quoted touches only himself and the lady to whom 
it was written, and in itself proves her to have been 
as an angel of high heaven for a time strayed into a 
lowest pit of hell, there ia other evidence to prove 
that the Truth Seeker has been the centre of a ring 
of moral nastiness that probably could not have been 
surpassed elsewhere in all New York. A ‘“‘free- 
lover” himself, Bennett has been surrounded with 
sentient scabs of that defiling and loathsome disease. 
And it is matter of rumor that these, knowing 
Bennett's desire towards the young lady, having done 
all in their power to aid him In hie designs upon her, 
have black-malled and bled him down and down 
until he has been at times in sheer despair. 

He not only failed in his efforta to obtain for a mis- 
tress the woman he loved (7), but in giving himself 
away, as he did, to his Ubidinous crew he lost his 
own 60u!,—that is, he lost his money, which was the 
God he worshipped and the sonl he wished to save. 

Bad men and women have been among his nearest 
friends and counsellora. He has been mixed up with 
a class of people calling themselves ‘Spiritnalista” 
and Materlalists“ who have stolen these names to 
hide thelr real practices, which have been those of 
free-lovers, prostitutes, and women who advertise as 
“mediums,” to give ‘brain rest by magnetic treat- 
ment,” etc. ; and in one of Bennett’s letters he drawa 
the curtain partially aside from his associates, as 
shall be presently shown. 


But firet let me call attention to the circumstances 
that induced Bennett to “‘aqueal,” 

When he fonnd that this little woman,“ the 
‘quintessence of Indifference,“ could not be induced 
to sell herself, and that ahe had foiled him at every 

int,—that she had at last exposed him to some of 

er friends and held a weight of evidence that would 
pulverize him in the mortar of public opinion, and 
he could not by coaxing, crying, pleading, threaten- 
Ing, or theft obtain possession of It.— he showed him- 
self to be a calculating villain through and through. 
He attempted to blacken and destroy the girl's char- 
acter among those who had been her best friends, 
and among whom she had been Intimate all through 
her association with him. He wrote a letter In 
which be unmasked himself and laid bare his devo- 
tion to the work of Improving the Intellectual and 
moral condition of humanity in a language and with 
a design that can be found only among persons who 
have been secretly or openly black-guards for yoars. 
Such depravity is not ible on the spur of mere 
chagrin at the defeat of a darling project. 

Remember that thie letter was written and mailed 
by Bennett to thie lady in care of the friends with 
whom she was living. unto whom she had fied for 
safety. He sent this latter to them open, sealed and 
cut open at one end (and addressed in a disguised 
hand which any expert can still detect as Bennett’s), 
so that they, if so disposed, or so it seems, could read 
it before it reached her hands and thereby so preju- 
dice them against her that in their first shock of 
disguet they should turn her away from their doors, 
It was a plot worthy of an old villain,—a young one 
would hardly have conceived It, Once he had de- 
stroyed the girl's reputation among ber friends, he 
would at the same time have destroyed credence In 
her nory of his persecution and diabolism, But his 
plan did not succeed. He had commended the girl 
too highly In hia former letters and showed hla anl- 
mus too plainly in the last to deceive candid people. 
The girl's friends, after reading the letter, investi- 
gated the affair, and were convinced that she was an 
outraged victim of this man’s depravity, and they 
stood by her; and their letters show that they still 
entertaln the highest esteem for her. If necessary, 
names and letters shall be produced. The only ob- 
ject In presenting the following extract from a dis- 
2 document, and the only apology that can be 
made for so doing, is to show to the public the true 
{nwardness of the man who has put himself forward 
as a reformer of religion and morality only to hide 


the baseness of a nature that seems incapable of feel- 


ing a thrill of conscience, while he was making 
money under his false pretences out of the credulity 
of 16 too far removed from him to be able to 
reslize his trae character. 

To this young lady, whom he has been besieging for 
many months, and whom he has called a “‘passionless 
creature” and the “quintessence of indifference,” 
and who has always met his fiery advances with icy 
rebuke,—he turns with the suddenness of a weather- 
cock under the frowning blackness of a squally sky, 
and hisses his venom forth in 

A Vile and Obscene Letter Signed “Humpty 
Dumpty.” 

[The letter Is so low, vile, and filthy, and so utterly 
shocking to all sense of decency and propriety, that 
it ls unfit for publication in detall in this paper. It 
could be conceived and written only by a libertine of 
the lowest character and of the vilest propensities, 
It charges the lady with illicit and indiscriminate in- 
tercourse with five men whose names are given, and 
with criminally destroying human life, alleged to be 
the resulta of that Intercourse. It would not be pos- 
sible for any person, not accustomed, both in thought 
and practice, to the lowest depths of lewdnesa, to use 
the expressions with which this letter is filled. They 
can be acquired onl by long association with all that 
Is low, obscene, and vile. It ls because of this char- 
acter of the expressions contained In the letter, that 
no description of it can give any adequate conception 
of its diaguating and offenslve contents. We have in 
our lon copies of the omitted portions of these 
letters, from which any one desiring to do so can 
verify the full truth of our statement.—Ep. Journal. 

“Go It, ——, Moses will hold your bonnet... . 
am glad (?) you are well and happy with Mr, ——'s 
family. I presume you do not tell them about your 
free-love exploits while in thecity. Perhaps It would 
be interesting to them to hear abont It. Just tell 
them how the great intellect, Moses Hull,“ was proud 
of your manhood and your womanhood. He just 
thought you was nice and I am afraid Mattie was in 
alight danger for a while.” 

(Postscript. l don't think I am as ‘persistent’ 
as I waa,” 

Suppose, now, that the woman unto whom the 
above was written was in every particular as guilty 
and vile as this man’s charges would indicate,—that 
would at once destroy our sympathy for her; but to 
establish her-guilt beyond peradventure would not 
detract one hair's welght from the evidence agalnat 


„Moses Hull, while on a visit to New York, learned of the 
existence of this evidence of hia Brother Bennett's coltish- 
ness, and hastened to place his newly-acquired knowledge 
where it would do the most good for himself and another 
party, It appears that he was soon sent back to New York 
with instructions to obtain theevidence, for this pur- 
pose he — — out the lady and repeatedly attemp to 
get possersion of these letters, Bennett, knowing that 
Hull was in the employ of men who were and are eager to 
feo him cret down, didn't want him to get hold of hia lot- 
ters; and so in one of them he says to the lady, “I make 
one request of you, and that ja that you will give up all m 
letters that I have written you to the friend that calls 
upon you for them, not to Mosen Hull.“ Hull represented 
to the lady that he was enxious to aid ber in bringing 
Bennett to justice; but she distrusted bim, and so his mis- 
sion to New York was a failure. But this explains Ber- 
nett's coupling of the lady with his brother Moses, When 
de saw that he could do nothing with the girl, and that be 
must destroy her to save himuelf, this attempt of Hull to 
get the letters, of which Bennett was cognizant, was one 
of the points upon which he aired his “pole-cat” charges. 


Bennett, And as proof of this woman’s criminality 
as above charged would destroy public sympathy for 
her, so should the fact demonstrated, that Bennett 
wrote that vile staff, destroy sympathy and respect for 
him, Sauce for the goose should be sauce for the 
gander in that case. But when we remember that Ít 
was written and mailed by Bennett to a respectable 
girl whose only offence waa that she had successfully 
reslsted his every attempt to obtain possession of her 
person as hie mistress, and came out of a den of con 
ruption into which she had been inveigled and be 
trayed by a lewd woman employed by Bennett to pro- 
cure him a “‘girl,’”’ the sense of decency and honge 
that throbs In the heart of every true father and 
mother in solicitude and love for the virtue, the fair 
name and happiness of their daughters, dearer w 
them than thelr own lives, clogs the broad arteries 
of the heart with choking Indignation and portendss 
possibility that Bennett may thank hia stars that the 
walls of a penitentiary protect him from the resent- 
ment of the public that he has decelyed and outraged. 

This revelation is the old, old story of vice fasten- 
ing itself tos name for selfiah ends. All the 
parasites that infest this fair world, themselves only 
evil, live only by destroying that which is good. Bo 
Spiritualism, which is a cherished reality to many 
pure and noble people; so Materialism, a name fora 
phllonophy which in truth has its weakness in the 
act that it lives so exclusively upon cold-blooded 
logic,—have been the modern bodies Into which the 

arasites of society, the evil geniuses of the zlums, 

ave thrust their polsonous germe, and in which 

have grown and revelled In rottening Jewdnees un 
at length the voice of insulted truth and decency 
rings ont above their foul orgies their cumulative 
condemnation. It is undoubtedly true, and is ad- 
mitted with sorrow, that Bennett has fastened bim- 
self like a double-headed leech upon both Material- 
lem and Spiritualism, though it is impossible to be 
lieve him ever to have been sincerely either of one or 
the other party. But he did visit mediums. In one 
of his letters he says: I have been around this 
evening to eee Mrs. Morrell, the medium. ... I have 
also been up to see Mrs. McCutcheon. She is a good 
medium. . . . She told me many things that were 
Interesting. The spirits predict much success for 
me, 

And In another letter he says: “What yon hint 
about the powers above sending messages to me ls 
alla riddle to me; but I trust I shall never desploe 
what any good spirit may have for me. I was ove 
to see Maud Lord a week ago, and the spirits spoke 
to me very audibly and told me I was doing a noble 
work and I was encouraged to press on in it.“ 

Alas, poor deceived or decelving spirita! But the 
deceit stands unchallenged no longer. Spiritualism 
and Materialism both stand op to protest against 
beling any longer confounded with and confused by 
the conduct of that always existing class of frauds 
impure and evil men and women, who, conscious o 
their own unworthiness, would make all others as 
bad as themselves, or, failing In that, endeavor to 
obtaln notice, position, and respect by fastening them- 
selves to parties, names, and persona who sometimes 
wonld rather long endure their proximity than to 
undertake the unwelcome labor of cleaning them 
out, They choked and smothered the young life of 
Christianity. They have clung like barnacles to 
every progressive movement of religion and society 
of which we have any knowledge. ey have coiled 
and hissed like snakes around the cradle of modem 
Spiritualism and scientific Materialism; and like 
snakes, too, they have wounded and weakened them. 
But at last Spiritualism, Liberalism, Materialism, 
Christianity too, with all honest thinkers and I 
regardless of sect or lem or name, stand up and | 
their ald to place the mongrel crew of libertiniem 
where it belongs. In this work doubt joina bands 
with faith, heterodoxy and orthodoxy stand together, 
not for ion, but FOR PROTECTION, Society 
demande it, and candor, honor, decency, and justice 
compel it, Persecute no man, not even a bad one; 
but let no mawkleh sentimentaliam stand in the wey 
of the exercise of laws for the protection of society 
against evildoers. Laws are made for bad people, 
not good. The good sre laws unto themselven. 
Therefore when the laws are violated, let them rectify 
thelr violation in the diecipline of the offender. If 
they are unjust, let them be improved. But remem- 
ber that repeal of protective laws for society means 
social chaos and barbariem come again. II Cupid's 
Yokea be not an obscane book, then was Bennett 
innocent of the charge preferred against him, Bat 
in that case he is Innocent because Heywood ist 
cleaner and botter man than himself. For if dhe 
term can be applied at all to filthy, vile, and beastly 
English, then, thongh Bennett be innocent on that 
free-love pamphlet, he is surely guilty of obscenity 
In writing and sending to a lady through the mail the 
letters copied In his exposure. And though he wer 
get at liberty to-day, as being Innocent of the charg 
on which he was tried, he would still be guilty in a 
tenfold worse degree. Therefore, whether in the 
penitentiary or out, he is still a person utterly ur 
worthy of the sympathy of decent men and women; 
and as such he Is now left with the public he bat 
outraged by his deceit to hear its verdict upon blur 
self. Our duty is done. 


[Editorial from the aame.) 
D. M. BENNETT. 


We give thla week a good deal of apace to the con- 
sideration of the person named above. The com 
munication is long, yet necessarily so. We ask for It 
the careful attention of all into Whose handa it may 
fall. We ask for it the candid consideration of 
Orthodox and heterodox. But if {ts length deten 
any of our readers, let all at least read the extracts 
therein given from Bennett's letters. There can be 
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no possible question as to thelr genuineness and 
authenticity. They present a matter of vital impor- 
tance. It Is one that should have been sooner brought 
to light; but though we have known for some time of 
the facts, yet in absence of the proof we have, in 
accordance with our usual cautions practice, refrained 
from touching a subject, the awful import of which 
was so fraught with disaster to a fellow-creatare 
until we should have 

“Proof stronger than holy writ"; 
and now that we have it In all Its repulsive propor- 
tions, It ia— 

More in sorrow than in anger“ 
that we lay It before the public as a most unwelcome, 
but imperative duty. 

The question involved in it is not only a national 
one, but, in touching, as it does, the very foundation 
of society, it becomes cosmopolitan in its proportions, 

It is not, we emphatically claim, a question of Mr. 
Bennett's present imprisonment, or of the motives of 
those who procured his conviction. We wish it to 
be distinctly understood that we as heartily desplee 
Comatock’s methods as any lover of fair play and 
justice can do; and we even go so far as to admit 
that Mr. Bennett's trial was, to a great extent, a 
judicial farce, We think that a much stronger case 
could have been made against him for publishing ob- 
scenity In his own paper than the one on which he 
was convictec. And we desire It to be understood 
also that in bringing the exposure to light now we 
are aware that we seem to attacking a man who 
is down, as It were, But we disclaim all Intention 
of elther touching Mr, Bennett on the question of 
Cupid’s Yokes, or of intermeddling with the effort 
of his friends to haye him pardoned. With those 
things we have nothing todo at present. We have 
not signed, aud will not sign, the petition for his par- 
don as dra wu by himself and published In the Truth 
Seeker, Banner of Light, and Boston Investigator, 
and ecattered in other waya by the thousands, be- 
cause we belleve that he sought and urged on his 
quarrel with Comstock, and that in being convicted 
he obtained the Urst strategic point in his design, 

We haya pan reason for saying that Mr. Bennett’s 
lavish receipts of money on the occasion of hie firat 
arrest and threatened prosecution were au astonish- 
ment to even himself, and that when that case was 
quashed he determined to create another for the 
money that was In it. As we look over the man’s 
character as portrayed In his letters, we cannot sup- 
pose that he has been for a moment sincere in his 
professions of devotion to mental freedom and ‘‘bet- 
ter morals,“ and so we must look for hia motive else- 
where, The n his scheme n 
was to tap 0 n 
guise of martyrdom, That object could only be 

ained through an oatenalble persecution; therefore 

s defied Comstock aud the government to prosecute 
him, advertised that he would sell and send the book 
that a United States court had decided to be ob- 
scene“ through the malla, and did so. He thus 
ined his point. He was very successful, but evi- 

ently miscalculated on bis chances of obtaining a 
pardon through the influence of honorable men and 
women who had been from the first fally deceived in 
regard to his real character. But having taken the 
risk of imprisonment in playing a dishonest game, he 
onght not to be surprised that he has been caught. 
He la only paying the price of ill-gotten gain, That 
is entirely his affair, and does not concern the public 
at all. And hence, as we have said, we will neither 
seek to hold him in prison nor to release him, 

The point upon which we make the issue is that 
Bennett has almed to establish the conviction that he 
is suffering, not because of his own or Heywood’s 
obscenity, as charged, but because he is the dissem- 
inator of “infidel” literature and ideas that are ob- 
noxiona and dangerous to Christianity. Thila we 
must, in the absence of proof, deny, just as in the 
absence of proof we would not charge anything 
against Mr. Bennett, Comstock has not yet at- 
tempted to fine or imprison anybody for bps 
speaking, or publishing anything that can be justly 

assed as anti-theological. When he does make that 
attempt, we shall stand ready to oppoes him to the 
end. Whenever Comatock dares to bring his engine 
of suppression, oppresaion, and persecotion, if such 
really be the power he wields, into play against any 
clean and decent effort of man or woman to utter 


their thoughts on anti-theological questions, or 


agalnst any chasta and proper presentation of an 
subject bearing upon the Intellectual freedom an 
moral culture of hamanity, he will find us ready to 
take the field, and prepared to stay there until victo- 
rious liberty breaks in pieces the last link of the cor- 
roding chain of priestly arrogance and mental boad- 
se. We do not court quarrels of this kind, bat if 

ey are forced upon ua we will not shirk our daty. 
Only, when the isane does come, it must, on our side, 
be one of unquestionable right, one of sterling grand- 
eur and high, holy, and enduring PRINCIPLE, and 
not the personal grievance of any man or men. 

As the case now atands, the fact is, not that any 
worthy principle, or indeed any principle, has been 
attacked, but that in a personal encounter between 
two unprincipled men, one whipped and the other 
got whipped. And the claim has ever since been in- 
cessantly urged that the man who got whipped is 
therefore a martyr in behalf of aprinciple that was 
never introdaced into the quarrel, It was but little 
more than a disgraceful atreat-fight which respectable 
people did not care to see, and which they would go 
a long way round to avoid, Therefore, we maintain 
that the case of BENNETT vs, COMSTOCK now before 
the yan is not one in which there is any principle 
involved upon which the Liberal public should waste 
any fire In the supposition that they are fighting the 
battle of elther their right to think or their freedom 
to speak. Nelther of these has been attacked as yet. 
Nor do we think they are likely to be at present, 


The powers of the theological world know well that 
their army of subjects is too ripe with the sedition of 
freedom to precipitata any conflict with the “‘inalien- 
able right” of all to think, believe, and worship ac- 
cording to the dictates of conacience. The darling 
policy of such a creature as Comstock {a to get ob- 
scenity, vice, free-love, etc., to fasten themselves 
upon the fair name of freethonght, and so furnish 
him, and such other blatant falsifiers aa Flavius 
Josephus Cook, a pretext for branding freethought 
itself as obscene. Not daring to fight it openly on 
the high ground of principle, he seeks to destroy it by 
slander and lies, And to this end, It almost seems as 
if Comstock had himself been one of the directors of 
the Truth-Seeker aud its school of morals, and that 
Bennett, in disgracing Liberalism, has been his apt 
pupil and accomplice. 

Freathought, scientific materialism, and Spiritual- 
ism, as such, repudiate obscenity and obscene men 
and women just as heartily as orthodoxy cau do. Tha 
cause of Liberalism and Spiritualism, as malutalned 
by their real leaders, the world over, is identical 
with the cause of right reason and pure lives. They 
strangle and die in the atmosphere of free-love and 
moral filth as quickly as the purest Christian life that 
can be fonnd, If they tolerate as long as possible the 
vile parasites that cling to them fora name anda 
cloak, rather than endure the sickening toll of re- 
moving them, has not and does not Christianity do 
the same? 

But as In all yg a there is a point at which for- 
bearance ceases to a virtue, so here Liberallem 
and Spirituallam rise as one to protest against the 
assumption that a man over sixt — of age, who 
by his own hand writes himself down a villanons 
libertine or a lecherous fool, ia therefore, because he 

etenda to be devoting his life to the spread of what 

© chooses to call “Liberalism” and “Materialism,” 
entitled to the recognition, sympathy, and ald of hon- 
eat people who honorably bear these names, 

Whatever may be Bennett’s ability as a worker in 
any field, he cannot be a representative of, and a 
leader in, any movement that wiae, pure, sincere 
men and women love. His character forbids lt. He 
belongs to those who have fallen below the Charch 
he derides and opposes, and is a stranger, out of 
place and unknown, unadmired and unloved among 
those who have grown out of and above It. He may 
steal their name and attempt to build a false reputa- 
tlon upon it, but the fraud is none the lesa a fraud, 
and the end, under the sure laws of the eternal right, 
is the end of a frand. 

The man or woman who would lead the world of 
man to a higher level must be above, not below it; 
for the noblest aspirations turn our eyes toward the 
stare for grander life, not to the offal that soils our 
feet. He who would elevate soclety must begin by 
elevating himself. Mr. Bennett has not done this. 
From the pride, purity, and devotion of the young 
love that won the heart of the woman he vowed to 
cherish against all the world, he has fallen to the 
slams of free-love and grovels there for a victim to 
feed hie passions, while he site in his office and es- 
says to convince the world that he has devoted him- 
self heart and soul to the establishing of a better 
than the Christian morality of his time. Bat the 
mask has not been complete, for in apite of his pro- 
fessions the language and leer of Mephlstopheles, 
„the old one“ who always renews and reprodaces 
himeelf with the changing, growing ages, show them- 
selyes along the columns of his paper, and sincere 
men and women have Jong been pained to sea how 
surely he was dragging the holy cause of liberty of 
mind and speech into reproach. 

Now, whatever the professions of auch a person or 
teacher, his actual effect upon society is only, can 
only be, bad. Hels an assassin of liberty, for true 
liberty ia only possible with purity of life, character, 
and motive, ico is always a tyrant and a destroyer, 
To insti! even diluted nastiness into the Ives of the 
people elther by word or deed is to weaken and en- 
danger the well-belng of society, And this is what 
Bennett has done, both in his paper and by his con- 
duct. Therefore, In face of these ugly facts, it be- 
comes the duty of the public, the conservators of so- 
ony to repudiate him as a teacher and guide. This 
Is all we alm to do; and we believe that the fathers 
and mothers of this country have far too much regard 
for the purity, character, and happiness of their chil- 
dren not to thank us for our timely, and we trust 
efficient, warning; and too much respect for them- 
selves longer to follow auch a leader, Put such a 
pomon where he belongs, among his own kind, and 
et him have his aay. With the glamour of decelt 
and hypocrisy torn away from him, he will gradually 
be outgrown in the upward movement of society. 
Or, lf he would but— 

“Tak’ a thought an’ mend“ |— 
but at his advanced age, with his disposition to love 
too hard,“ and his tendency to let Iria fancy run 
away with him,“ that supposition is hardly tenable, 
And so we must leave him, with the sincere hope that 
in that grand time far hence,— 
“When God hath made the pile complete,” 


he, too, will fill a worthy place. 

As calmly and dispassionutely as the peculiarly ag- 
gravating nature of the case would allow, we have 
endeavored to fulfil the task, and now submit it to 
the e of that ust body by whom the bleas- 
ings of liberty are upheld; through whom the noblest 
aspirations of our race forever keep their starward 
way; and without whom the baser passions of our 
nature must drag humanity from ita grand heights of 
development into the poisonous circle of those crude, 
uneasy, desig „ passion-fed people who mistake 
impudence for independence, license for liberty, pas- 
sion for principle, a lascivious dream for mental - 
dom, surfeited vice for moral repose and maudlin sen- 
timentalism for manhood,—we submit our task, not 
to these, but to the wise and good of every land. 


Agalnst us the bottomless pit of filth and fraud will 
howl Its horrid discord and hiss its vile curses in our 
ears; but, upheld by the knowledge that our cause is 
jast, that right and truth are on our side, and that 
even one, with God, is a majority,“ 

“We can calmly smile at Satau's rage, 
and face the verdict of an uafrowoing world. 

ä— — —— 


[Editorial from the same.] 
TO COL. INGERSOLL, B. F. UNDERWOOD, 
AND OTHERS, 


Col. Ingersoll holds the respect of the entire coun- 
try for his devotion to the family, and for his advo- 
cacy of all that is pore and clean in morals, How- 
ever much the Christian world despise his theology, 
there ls only warm praise for hls advocacy of the 
sanctity of the marriage relation. Col. Ingersoll, 
what have you to say of D. M. Bennett's record? 
Do you consider such a man a fit teacher of Liberal- 
ism, worthy to be looked upon as an exemplar of 
Liberal morale? B. F. Underwood is widely known 
as a staunch defender of good morals and an active 
opponent of free love. With Col. Ingersoll, he places 
the sanctity of the marriage vow and the parity of 
the family circle as the highest fralts of modern 
civilization, Mr. Underwood, what is your verdict 
on D. M. Bennett? Do you want to work in har- 
ness, shoulder to shoulder, with such a man? Do 
you regard him as a proper man to mould the free- 
thought of the country, and to be held up by the world 
as an evidence of the fruits of Liberalism? Col. 
Ingersoll, Mr. Underwood, Prof, and Mra. William 
Denton, Dr. Peebles, Mra. Ernestine L. Rose, Prof. 
Felix Adler, Rey. O. B. Frothingham, Mrs, Elizabeth 
Thompson, unto whom the Truth Seeker has appealed 
for help, Mr. James Parton, with your splendid 
prophecies of the religion, morality, and manhood of 
“the coming man, Mr, Elizar Wright, with your 
life-long devotion to liberty,“ which ia not possible 
without purity; ladles and gentlemen, one and all, 
who believe that virtue ls better than vice, that truth 
is better than falaehood, that character le better than 
pretence, do you not owe It to yourselves to speak 
out and tell the world where you stand? The reye- 
lations made of D, M. Bennett in this paper must 
draw a distinct line between real and pretended Lib- 
erals and Spiritoallsts. The public cannot fall to 
see lt, and It will not be slow to mark upon which 
side of that line our prominent men and women are 
hereafter to be found. 

If it ls claimed that dirty linen should be aired in 
private, la it not true that truth, virtue, decency, 
have no privacy and need none? We have neither 
presbytery nor pope before whom to lay our party 
wrongs, and we should have no linen, no lives, no 
advocates, that will not bear the fullest noontide light 
of scrutiny, 

— M 

“GENTLEMEN of the jury,“ sald au Irish barrister, 
eit will be for you to say whether thia defendant 
shall be allowed to come into court with unblushing 
footsteps, with the cloak of hypocrisy in hia mouth, 
and draw three bullocks out of my ellent's pocket 


with impunity,” 
Poetry. 
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In Oustom's ruts how smoothly roll 
The nolseleas wheels along! 

Upon the beaten highway tread 
The many-footed throng. 


But who would open regions new, 
Where Truth in covert dwells, 

With ax two-edged his way must hew 
Nor heed énchanters' apelis, 


Full many a blow and many a life 
Tt takes a path to clear, 

A little foot-track scarce observed 
Through Srror’s jungle drear. 


But soon to spacious highway grown 
That little path has spread; 

Then cara triumphal o'er it roll, 
It feet jonumerons tread. 


But o'er the martyred ploneers, 
Who for the sunbeams mada 
An entrance with their blood and teara, 


Oblivion spreads her shade, 
. B. W. BALL. 
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Seven Ethical Laws of Rationalism. 


Bationalism is recognition of the natural SOVEREIGNTY 
Or REASON in all matters of belief and practice. It ts 
the Individual 


guany opposed to the di- 
dualism, moral irres 
Bover 8 


elgnty of Society ( — — . — bg are 
o mmunism, mo ranny, a 
latism of Church or Binde ; but it X al 4 
time the vid 


6 same 

Soversigniy of the Indi 
Cern and the of S 
S 
mant or Reason. It is the indissoluble synthesis of 
Uborty 
order. 
formulated as Indi 

Government 


i. Law of Individual Rational Existence. 


Every mature rational being bas the right and duty to 
govern himself by his own reason in all his individual con- 
corns. This is the principle of personal self-government, 
“private judgment,“ or individual reason. 


II. Law ef Individual Self-Defonce. 


mal 4 rational being has the right to defend himself 
against all encroachments upon his individual self-govern- 
ment. This ia the right of resistance to aggression, 


III. Law of Iedividusal Nen-Aggresion. 


rational being has the duty to refrain from en- 
oroschlug upon the Individual aga hp of others, 
alther by force or fraud. This is the principle limiting 
‘private judgment,” 


IV. Law ef Social Hatienal Existence. 


Sooiety (or the community of all rational helngs) has the 

zat and duty to govern ſtaelf by itas common reason in 

its common concerns. This is the principle of republi- 
can self-government, or social reason. 


VV. Law of Secial Self-Defouce. 


responsible to social reason. 


VE. Lew ef Social Nen-Aggression. 


Society has the duty to maintain the three laws of indl- 
vidaality in full vigor, and to refrain from violating them. 
This is the principle Umiting social reason. 


VII. Law of Ultimate Jurisdiction, 


1. The private jud mt” of the individual is the final 
appeal in all his individual concerns. 
2. The “social reason“ of society is the final appeal in 
all its general conceros, and also in cases of ultimate dis- 
ment between individuals, 

. The ‘soolal reason" of sontaty is represented in each 
particular case by the Consensus of the Competent in that 
clasa of cases: e., by the concurrent yerdict of all 
are fitted by general Sarees and special knowledge to 
understand it best. If the competent are divided, the 
question remains open; if they are unanimous, It is decided. 


who 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF MR. HOLYOAKE, 


The welcome presence of Mr. George Jacob Hol- 
yoake in the United States will quicken the desire of 
many to obtain hla Hkeness. An excellent portrait 
of him, painted by his brother and representing him 
in his study, bas been reproduced in permanent 
photography“ by the Autotype Company of London, 
and a few coples out of the limited number made 
have been sent to us for disposal. The size is five 
by ten inches, and the price $1.50. Ordinary cartes 
de visite, 25 conta. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO ME. WRIGHT. 


Hon. ELIZUE Wrieur, President of the National 

Liberal League: 

Dear Sir, —If I understand the object and purport 
of your letter on Past Life,“ published in this lssue 
of Taz IND Rx, it is neither more nor less than a de- 
fence of A. L. Rawson against the decision of the 
New York Supreme Court, granting to his wife an 
absolute divorce on the ground of bigamy and fraud. 
If there had been any doubt In my mind as to the 
object of your letter, it would bave been totally re- 
moved by your accompanying private note, in which 
you say: As your friend, I am exceedingly pained 
at your position with Rawson, His card fairly 
throws the burden of proof upon you, and I think 
your best friends will hold you bound in honor either 
to show who the previous wife was that is referred to 
in the decree, or make him an apology.” 

So be it: I accept the “burden of proof” which you 
put upon me. I will now proceed to lay before you 
and the public the essential evidence on which the 
Referee made his report and the Court ita decres. In 
turn, I am constrained to say that I think your best 
friends will hold you bound in honor elther to prove 
thls evidence false, or else to confess its conclusive- 
ness publicly, cease your defence of a now proven 
rogue, and indignantly repudiate all further connec- 
tion with him. 

The fact that A. L. Rawson le Secretary of the 
National Liberal Lesgue, and also Secretary of the 
“National Liberal Party” which was organized at 
Cincinnati, Sept. 13 and 14, with the avowed inten- 
tion of acting as an independent party in the Presi- 
dential campaign of 1880, renders his record a matter 
of public concern, in view of the inevitable ecratiny 
to which it will be subjected by political journals of 
all parties, It ls above all important to the liberals, 
if they desire to be represented by man who can pass 


unscathed through that merciless ordeal, and not to 


see the liberal flag trailed In the dust. I am opposed 
to any such political movement next year, but still 
more opposed to the folly of upholding auch represent- 
atives as Rawson this year, 

The decree of the Supreme Court of New York, 
held at Syracuse, May 31, 1864, Hon. W. J. Bacon 
being the presiding judge, was as follows (we repub- 
lish it from THE INDEX of October 2, in order to cor- 
rect a slight clerical error of the copyist, the copy of 
which we now make use being certified by Mr, Thos, 
H. Scott, Clerk of the Court) :— 


The Decree of the Court. 


Magy D. Rawson Jone 1, 1864. 
ag. Szpewick, ANDREWS & 
ALBERT L. Rawson. KENNEDY (Attys), 

This cause having been bronght on to a hearing, 
upon the complaint filed herein taken as confessed, 
and the report of Levi W. Hall, the referee herein at 
a special term of this court held at the Court House 
in Syracuse, the 3lst day of May, 1864, whereupon 
said Court made and filed Its decision whereby judg- 
ment was ordered for the plalntiff, declaring the mar- 
rlage between her and the sald defendant void, on 
the ground that the said defendant at the time of 
said marriage between him and the sald plaintiff bad 
a wife then living, and also on the ground that sald 
marriage between the pesun, Mary D. Rawson, and 
the defendant, Albert L. Rawson, was procured to be 
solemnized by the fraud of the said defendant, and 
also that the sald marriage between the plaintiff and 
defendant was entered Into by the sald plaintiff in 
good faith, and In the bellef on her part that the first 
wife of the said defendant was dead: 

Now, on motion of Sedgwick, Andrews, and Ken- 
nedy, Attys. for said plaintiff, it is adjudged and de- 
creed, and the Court, by virtue of the power and 
authority therein vested, and pursuant to the statute 
in such case made and rovided, doth adjudge that 
the marriage beween the sald plaintiff, Mary D. 
Rawson, and the sald defendant, Albert L. Rawson, 
is null and void, and that the same be dissolved on 
the ground that at the time of said marriage the said 
defendant had a wife by a former marriage then liv- 
lng, and from whom he had not been in any manner 
divorced, and also on the ground that sald marriage 
between said . and defendant was induced by 
the fraud of the sald defendant, etc, [In the closing 
portion of the decree, the two children born from this 
marriage of A. L. Rawson and Mary D. Rawson are 
adjudged to the custody of the plaintiff.) 


In Tae INDEX of Oct. 16 we promptly published 
the Card“ of A. L. Rawson, with such comments 
as were proper in our ignorance of the detailed evl- 
dence on which the decres was based. We now re- 
Publish it here, that he may have the full benefit of 
it (if there is any banefit in It), and that the public 
may compare it with the testimony laid before the 


Court. 
A. L. Rawson's Defence, 
To THE EDITOR oF THE TRUTH SEEKER: 
Str,—Mr. Abbot, editor of THE INDEX, of Boston, 
gives space, in the issue of Oct. 2, to a part of the 
ecree of divorce of my wife from me in Syracuse, 
N. T., in 1864. He evidently does not know the 


whole story, for he gives less than half. I will ul 
the reat. I was then made the victim of religion 
bigotry, Intolerance, and hate, and my wife and chil. 
dren taken from me by those who peranaded her that 
I was totally unfit to be the protector and teacher of 
her children, because I was “an infidel,” and “going 
rapidly down the road to hell.“ She and her family 
were members of the Eplecopal Church (Rey, Mr, 
Hill, High Church). She was influenced to and dig 
bring a suit for separation against me on a totally 
fales charge, which I denied by proper answer, 
Thus the sult hung for several months over my 
head, the newspapers being employed meanwhile to 
“write me up,“ so as to make public opinion agains 
me on the charge of having cruelly treated my wife, 
Having too many friends, and living, as I alway: do, 
without concealment, that charge was known to bẹ 
false and had to be abandoned. But by it the vom 
of allenation had been effected. Finding there wu 
no hope of a reconciliation, on the advice of my 
counsel and of friends who had known me from 
childhood, I agreed to withdraw my defence and al- 
low my wife to get an absolute divorce. Even then 
no divorce could have been obtained, for want of 
facts; for there was no adultery nor cruelty, In 
order to get the divorce, the friends of my wife had 
an amended complaint filed to the effect that I had a 
wife living when married. To this complaint, iu 
order to enable my wife to get the decres she de- 
sired, I never put in an answer, and so let the matter 
go by default, or be taken as confessed,” as ths 
Jaw-term is, I never by word or deed sald or con 
fessed that there waa any truth in that charge, In 
fact, there was not a single word of truth in it It 
was elmply a frand out of whole cloth, 

I had not been married before. Somebody, prob- 
ably, committed a perjury, and a fraud was perpe- 
trated on the court; for a decres of divorce was ob- 
tained and published. After that, I continued to 
live there for months. Everybody who knew ms or 
my wife knew that the charge was false. was 
the time to test the matter. If I had been in fact the 
bigamist charged, then would have been the time to 
have arrested and sent me to prison. If I was the 
bigamist Mr. Abbot seems to think I was, It is be- 
cause the fraud on the court In Syracuse really did 
not undo the marriage with that wife, That ques 
tion is one I leaye for Mr. Abbot and his church 

arty to settle. ` 

I cannot ses how my private affairs affect the prin- 
ciples of the platform of the National Liberal League. 

e League in reélecting me as ita Secretary did not 
endorse my private opinions, nor my past conduct, 
nor anything beside my official record. If Mr. 
Abbot has anything to say about my official con- 
duct as 1 x the . I Ta ore pe an- 
awer any at may be me. 

The motives of a Liberal“ (7) who digs up an old 
record of this kind and publishes it without first ask- 
ing if there isno explanation, I leave for the reader 
to appreciate. A. L. RAWSON- 


From the officially certified copy of the Judgment 
Roll now on file in the Olerk’s Office at Syracuse, wè 
proceed to condense the essential evidence on which 
the Court made its decision, omitting the legal forms 
and repetitions and some collateral statements which 
are superfluous here. 

The Plaintiffs Complaint. 

The complaint of Mrs. Mary D. Rawaon, s copy of 
which was personally delivered to A. L. Rawson by 
Deputy Sheriff E. Hurd on Feb. 11, 1864, and to un- 
awer which the usual twenty days were granted him, 
states that she was married to the defendant on 
June 30, 1860, at Syracuse; that she separated from 
him about Oct. 5, 1863; that she is informed and be- 
lieves that at the time of said marriage he was & 
married man and had a wife then living in Massa- 
chusetts or some other of the New England States; 
that she is Informed and believes that this previous 
wife ls named Sarah J. Raweon and is still living, 
and that A. L. Rawson was never divorced from ber; 
that a child named Arthur Rawson was born of this 
first marriage, and is still living. The complaint 
farther states that the plaintiff, Mary D. Rawson, st 
the time of her own marriage with A. L. Rawron, 
had no knowledge of this previous marriage; that 
she has not lived with him since she learned of it; 
and that she married him in good faith and in igno 
tance of any impediment to the nnion, 

The complaint states that, prior to this second 
marriage, the sald defendant represented himself 
to the plaintiff as a man of good moral character and 
respectability”; that she was induced to marry him 
by reason of her faith in these representations; thai 
she now believes that he had previously been 1. 
rested and indicted for larceny, bad pleaded guilty, 
had been sentenced to the New Jersey State Prison, 
and had served out hie sentence, or nearly so; that 
this conviction and sentence were had in New Jer- 
sey on or about Sept. 18,1851; that she le informed 
and believes that the character of the said defend- 
ant after his discharge from the State Prison afort- 
said was very bad in a moral point of view” ; that 
from 1858 to 1858 he lived In the vicInity of Boston; 
that he had concealed from her these facts land 
some similar ones which we forbear to state, sinos 
they are not covered by the testimony taken], and 
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thereby had induced her to marry him; and that, 
thad she known or had information of the previous 
criminal acts and moral depravity of the sald defend- 
ant, she would not have entered Into sald marriage.“ 
Wherefore she demands judgment that the said mar- 
riage be declared null and vold on the ground of the 
previous marriage and of the defendant’s fraud in 
her own marriage, and that her own children be en- 
titled to the legal advantages of legitimacy and giyen 
to her own custody at all times. 
The Defendant's Silence. 
Mary D. RAVE ? 


ag 

ALBEBT L. Rawson. Í 

It appearing by affidavit of Charles Andrews, one 
of rn geen Se tor the plaintiff, that this actlon is 
for an absolute divorce, and that more than twenty 
days has expired since the service of the summons 
and complaint herein, and that there is no 
ance, and no answer or demurrer on the part of the 
defendant herein, it is, on motion of Sedgwick, 
Andrews & Kennedy for the plaintiff herein, or- 
dered that it be referred to Levi W. Hall, Esq., to 
take the proof of the material facts stated in the 
complaint, and report the same and the evidence to 


the Court. i 
ci E. S. PAYNE, Clerk. 


The Hoferee’s Report. 

On May 31, 1864, Levi W. Hall, Esq., the Referea, 
reporta that he has taken proof of all the material 
facts in the case and submits them to the court ss 
part of his report, and adds: 


And I do further certify and report, as required by 
said order, that in my opinion all the material facts 
charged in the complainant's bill in this cause are 

roven and troe, and that the sald defendant has 
been gallty of tha several frauds charged in the sald 
said [sic] bill of complaint. All of which is respect- 
fully submitted, L. W. HALL, Reſeres. 

Dated May 3ist, 1864 


The Proof of Baweon’s Bigamy. 

Appended to the Referee’s report were several 
sworn depositions. The first three of these were 
depositions by the mother and two sisters of the 
plaintiff, whose names we leave unmentioned in 
order to spare these injured and unfortunate ladles 
all unnecessary publicity. 

The plainttff’s mother testified that her first ac- 
quaintance with A. L. Rawson was in the summer or 
autumn of 1859; that his attentlons to her daughter 
continued from that time until thelr marriage on 
June 80, 1860; that she “had never heard that he, 
the defendant, had been convicted of felony,“ until 
the first (Monday?) of October, 1863. She further 
deposed :— ` 

During the period of his addresses to my daughter 
he represented himself as a man of good moral 
character, D the time of his addresses to my 
daughter and previous to his marriage and up to that 
time from the first, he represented himself as a single 
man and a widower. He said he had had a wife who 
was dead; that her maiden name was Sarah Lord, 
He said he had one child by said marriage, a son 
who was 2 with his grandparents on the 
mother’s side, I had no knowledge that the Sarah 
Lord whom he called his wife was living at the time 
of the marriage of my daughter with the defend- 
ant... 


An elder sister of the plaintiff deposed that she 
first became acquainted with A. L. Rawson In the 
fall of 1859, at her mother’s house, and that she fre- 
quently met him there. She further deposed :-— 

During this period he represented himself as a 
widower. He stated the maiden name of his former 
wife as Sarah Lord, a relative of Dr. Lord, of Buf- 
falo. He made no other different representations up 
to the time of the marriage... . e defendant 
was paying his attentions to my sister, and before 
their „be stated to me that his first wife 
was dead, and gave me the particulars of her death. 
Up to the time of the marriage of the plaintiff and 
defendant, I supposed the defendant to be a widower 
and frat wife to be dead. Prior to the separation of 
the plaintiff and defendant, I had no information 
that the defendant was aconvicted felon, He 
himeelf off always up to the time of his as 
aman of the highest moral character, and claimed 
to be a religions man. 


Another elder sister deposed to the same effect, as 
follows :— 


I frequently met Mr. Rawaon at my mother’s house 
during his attentions to my sister. He represented 
himself as a single man, a widower. He said the 
maiden name of his first wife was Sarah Lord. He 
stated to me the particulars of her death; that his 
wife died of consumption about pray oo previous 
to that time. He e he had a son living with the 
father and mother of his said wife at Medford, Mass.; 
that his name was Arthur Rawson. I knew of the 
time of the separation of the plaintiff and defendant. 
She has resided in her mother’s house ever since. 

the time of my acquaintanca with defendant 
and up to the time his marri he zoareenn 
bimse to Na Many meen ani upright in charac- 
ter. I never h. during my acquaintance with de- 
fendant, and up to the time of his se tion, that he 
bad been convicted of felony, nor did I ever know 
that his first wife was living. 


By virtue of a commission issued by the New York 
Supreme Court, depositions were taken as made at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, May 9 and 11, 1864, by 
William H. Titeomb, of Cambridge, and James H. 
Lord, of Dorchester; and these depositions also were 
included by the Referee as part of his report. 

William H. Titcomb deposed as follows, in answer 
to interrogatories which may be omitted :— 


I reside in Cambridge, Massachusetts, My age is 
forty years. My occupation Is artist. I know the 
defendant, Albert L. Rawsou, I have known him 
for about thirteen years. I do not know the plaintiff, 
I know Sarah J. Rawson. I first made her acquaint- 
ance about ten years ago in Cambridge. She was In- 
troduced to me by Albert L. Rawson as his wife, 
The said Albert L. Rawson and Sarah J. Rawson 
lived together as man and wife when I first made her 
acquaintance. They continued to live er in 
that relation for some four or five years. They had 
one male child. I do not know its name. He did 
not at any time rent s house of me. I did not at any 
time live In the same house with them. During the 
time of my acquaintance with the said Sarah J. and 
Albert L. Rawson, the said Albert L. Rawson did in- 
troduce the said Sarah J. Rawson Into society as his 
wife, and she was received and treated as such by her 
neighbors and uaintances. I do not know where 
she now resides. They removed from Cambridge to 
Medford, and resided at Medford the last that I knew 
of her residence. I first became acquainted with 
Albert L. Rawson about the year 1850. He was then 
a single man, boarding with a Mr. Beebee in Cam- 
bridge. In the fall of 1850 he went to Chelsea, and 
was married in the spring of 1851 to Sarah J. Raw- 
son. Soon after that he went to the West, and re- 
turned to Cambridge about the year 1853. I am ac- 
quainted with the handwriting of Albert L. Rawson, 
and have seen him write. I have examined the sev- 
eral schedules annexed and the commissions herein, 
marked respectively schedule “A,” “B,” “0,” ,“ 
“E,” and F,“ and I think them all to be in the 
handwriting of Albert L, Rawson. 

WX. H. Trrcoms, 

Examination tsken, reduced to writing, subscribed 
by the witness, and sworn to by bim, 9th day of 
May, 1864. JOEN A. GOODWIN, Commissioner. 


James H. Lord deposed as follows, in answer to 
similar interrogatories not necessary to be published: 
I now reside in Dorchester. I am aged thirty-two. 
I am conductor on a city railway in Boston and 
Dorchester. I am the brother of Sarah J. Rawson. 
I understand that she resides in Lawrence, In Mas- 
sachusetts. I last saw her in September, 1863. I 
know Albert L. Rawson. I have known him about 
thirteen years. The said Albert L. Rawson and 
Sarah J. Rawson did live together as man and wife. 
They so commenced to live together about the month 
of May, 1851, at my father’s house In South Readings 
Massachusetts. My sister Sarah J. was previously 
residing at Chelsea; hey came to my father’s house, 
Ans paed aE IRO Ai wife, and were recelved in 
the family and treated as man and wife. r ber 
sided in my father’s family in this manner for about 
thres months, and left and went to New York. 
They returned from New York, and commenced 
keeping house in Medford, where they remained two 
or three years. I last saw Albert L. Rawson at 
Medford about 1857. During all this period he al- 
ways treated Sarah J. Rawson ss his wife, and she 
was received and by our family and their 
neighbors as his © The sald Albert L. and 
Sarah J. Rawson lived together in my father’s family 
and at Medford, and I understand at Cambridgeport. 
I visited them at Medford. I have no recollection of 
ever hearing Albert L. Rawson say he was married 
to Sarah J. Rawson. There was one male child 
born to the said Sarah J. and Albert L. Rawson, I 
think in Rochester, New York; he now lives in 
Lawrence with his mother. His name is Arthur 
Rawson. I am familiar with the handwriting of 
Albert L. Rawson. I have examined schedule C“ 
annexed to the commission herein, and have no 
doubt it ls the handwriting of said Albert L. Raw- 
son. J. Rawson, a few days before she and 
Albert L. Rawson came to my father’s house to live, 
told me that they were married. This was about 
ril or May, 1851. J. H. LOED. 
xamination taken, reduced to writing, subscribed 
by the witness, and sworn to by him this eleventh 
day of May, 1864. 
Jonn A. GOOD WIN, Commissioner. 


The schedulee referred to included two original 
letters written by Albert L. Rawson,—one dated 
“Pittsford, Vt., June 2d, 1856, beginning Dear 
Sarah,” and addressed at the close to Sarah Jane 
Rawson,”’—the other dated New York, April 2d, 
1857,“ beginning Dear Sarah“ and addressed at the 
close to S. J. Rawson, Medford.” Can any reason- 
able being believe that A. L. Rawson had not another 
wife, still living and not divorced, when he married 
Mary D. Rawson at Syracuse, June 30, 1860? 

Proofs of Bawsoa’s Lareomy. 

The Referee, after the depositions of the mother 

and two sisters of the plaintiff, states in his report :— 


Plaintiff here pete in evidence an exemplified copy 
of a Record of Conviction of Albert L. Rawson fora 
* follows: At a Court of per & Terminer 

ndson City in 


on the 15th day 

nexed and marked 
reads in evidence the deposition of W Titcomb 
and James H. Lord, taken under and by virtue of a 


commission issued in this case out of the Supreme 
Court, by John A. Goodwin, Commissioner, which 
said Commission and depositions are hereto annexed 
and marked schedule B. All of which Is respectfully 
submitted, L. W. HALL, Referes. 

The substance of Schedule B” has been already 
given above. Schedule A” is as follows: 

THe STATE or NRW JERSEY TO ALL TO WHOM 
THESE PRESENTS SHALL COME, GREETING :— 

Know ya that we, having searched the records of 
our Court of Oyer and Terminer and General Gaol 
Delivery, holden at Hudson City in and for the 
County of Hudson in the State of New Jersey, do 
find a record in the words and figures following, to 

t:— 

COURT OF OTER AND TERMINER AND 
GENERAL GAOL DELIVERY, 
Monday, September 15, 1851. 

The Court met at ten o’clock, pursuant to adjourn- 

ment. Present— 


TER Hon. Henry W. GREEN, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of New Jersey. 


OORNELIUS VAN WISELE, Judges of 
JOHN GRIFFITH, the Common Pleas 
SrxrRxx GAUSTEON, and and Justices of 
GEORGE THOMAS, this Court. 
THE STATE 
vs. Indict for Larceny. 
ALBERT Rawson 


The defendant’s appearance to this indictment is 
entered by order of the Court, he the defendant be- 
ing at the bar, The Court further order that he be 
charged on the Indct. and A ay thereto. There- 
upon, being charged, he pleaded GUILTY, and was 


remanded for sentence. 
September 18th, 1851. 

Present 

Tse Hon. HENRY W. GREEN, Ch, Jus. 
CORNELIUS VAN WINELE,) Judges of 
STEPHEN GAUSTRON, the Common 
JOHN Gnrrrrrn, Pleas, 

The Court order that all the defendants Tried and 
found Guilty, and also those pleaded Guilty, be now 
set to the bar to receive sentence, 

The following named perons were then pat to the 
bar and were sentenced 7 the Court as follows, viz, : 

Albert Rawson, Indicted for Larceny, 
Plea, Guilty. 

Sentence.—One Year to the State Prison at hard 
labor, and to pay the costs of prosecution. 

All which we have caused to be exemplified under 
the seal of sald Court of Oyer and Terminer and 
General Gaol Delivery. 

In witness whereof we have caused these ts 
to be signed by Robert Gilchrist, Clerk of said Court, 
and the seal of said Court to be hereto affixed, this 
— day of December, elghteen hundred and sixty- 

ree. 


L. 8. N. Gennisr, Ok. 


Here follow documents of some length attesting 
the genuineness of the above copy of record, signed 
by B. Dayton Ogden, Presiding Judge of the Court 
of Oyer and Terminer, and Whitfield S. Johnson, 
Secretary of State of the State of New Jarsey. There 
is no occasion to occupy our space with these merely 
formal matters. 

In the light of the above crushing and annihilating 
evidence, read over again the tissue of falsehoods 
put forth by this precious “victim of religious big- 
otry, intolerance, and hate, and judge for yourself 
whether it can be successfully palmed off upon the 
public aa the truth. Judge for yourself whether any 
organization or party which tolerates in office such 
men as Bennett and Kawson, or any man who, in 
face of the revelations made in this number of THE 
INDEX, dares to lisp one syllable in their defence, 
can stand for an instant against the torrent of public 
wrath. If there is any lightning left in the con- 
eclence of mankind, it will flash forth now with con- 
suming fires. 

You, Mr. Wright, do not belong to that unscrupu- 
lous, licentious, and hypocritical free-love ring of 
which Rawson and Bennett are honored members. 
They have fawned upon you like spaniels just as 
long as they could use you for their own cunning and 
selfish purposes; they will turn upon you like wolves 
if you dare to croas their path. For two years they 
have been striving with all the enginery of falsehood 
and malice to crush THE INDEX and Its Influence, 
because it has openly and fearlessly thrown that in- 
finence against thelr own, and in favor of public and 
private purity. They have well-nigh exhausted the 
arsenal of slander, all to no purpose so far as I am 
personally concerned, bat to great and fatal purpose 
so far as the liberal cause is concerned; for, by 
means of slander alone, they have seized upon the 
National Liberal League, and made it the means of 
inflicting a disgrace upon organized liberalism which, 
if unresisted, will be death. You have not seen it, 
but all the outside world sees it. Now I lay the 
PROOFS of it before you, and before other good aad 
pure men and women who, like you, have been de- 
ceived by Lies. s 

The very life of liberalism is at stake. If the great 
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liberal body, organized and unorganized, is already 
too far corrupted by the poison of fres-lova to care 
for these revelations,—if it feels no burning, immedi- 
ate necessity of speech and action In defence of its 
own purity and good name,—if It lazily or stupidly 
consents any longer to be represented by the Bennetts 
and the Rawsons who have thrust themselves for- 
ward before the world as our saints and ‘‘martyrs”’ 
and “victims of religious bigotry,“ then its damna- 


tion is coming swiftly, and I care not how soon it 


comes. The time has already arrived when every 
influential liberal should speak out in honest and 
blunt Anglo-Saxon his reprobation of the Bennetts 
and Rawsons, put forward by the National Liberal 
League in the name of the whole liberal party as the 
trusted representatives of liberalism. Glive us s pure 
and noble liberalism, or none. I appland the cour- 
age and aggressive righteousness” of Colonel John 
C. Bundy, editor of the Religio-Philosophical Jour- 
nal, in unmasking an arch-impostor who has lived 
upon the credulity of liberals and done his utmost to 
make the liberal name a stench to the whole commu- 
nity. There ls not another man in America who has 
wrought such incalculable injury to the liberal cause 
as D. M. Bennett, by confounding ita name with free- 
love and obscenity in the public mind, ruining its 
most powerful organization, depraving the tone of 
Its Uterature, misleading its adherents into a mad 
crusade against necessary laws, sacrificing its highest 
interests to his own vindictiveness and greed, and 
disgracing it by his own character and life. Look on 
the picture of this man’s soul, as painted by himself 
In his own letters, and judge whether liberalism can 
afford to acknowledge such a man as lts “martyr.” 
It must repudiate him utterly and at once, or die of 
its own moral rottenness, 

You have expressed your disapproval of the divi- 
sion of the Nationa! Liberal League at Syracuse last 
year, It was time to divide. It was time to know 
whether self-respecting liberals would consent to 
serve under such leaders as A. L. Rawson, D. M. 
Bennett, and the others, no better than they, who 
plotted with them to capture the organization and 
prostitate It to the cause of free-love and total rapeal 
of the postal laws against obscene literature. You 
were not present; I was, and know what I am say- 
ing. The protest then made by the minority In thelr 
withdrawal and reorganization as the Na\ional Lib- 
era] League of America was absolutely necessary to 
themselves and to the common cause. The question 
was whether liberals should put party above princi- 
ple and character, or principle and character above 
party. In days to come, it will be remembered with 
gratitude by all who love liberalism that a minority 
of at least two-fifths refused then and there to sell 
themselves and their cause into the hands of the free- 
love ring. The necessity for division is more imper- 
ative than ever. Submission to the ring of which 
Rawson and Bennett are shining members would 
prove the gravs of all liberal organization for a cent- 
ury. Division must and will go on, until no decent 
man or woman shall remain entangled in the meshes 
of the free-love spider, —untll it shall be clear as the 
noonday that genuine liberalism abhors licentiousness 
and hates crime, loves purity and inalats on virtue in 
heart and home. With the spurions liberallam that 
leaves conscience out of the account, aneers at cult- 
ure, and derides morality, there can be no sympathy 
but from knaves and madmen. The breach between 
the genuine and the apurious is made, and made for- 
ever, Let it grow wide as the Amazon and deep as 
the bottomless abyss, 

Of all men, you can have least sympathy with 
such characters as Rawson and Bennett are now 
proved to have. You have spent a long and faithful 
life in battling with iniquity; and now that the veil 
of concealment has been withdrawn, you must be 
filled with indignation at the hideous hypocrisy. 
Surely the scales must now fall from your eyes. 
When you remember that these men have found 
thelr most potent means to decelve the simple and 
misguide the careless in your consent to stand oM- 
clally at their head, it will need no hint of mine to 
conyince you that, unless you can overthrow this 
mountain of proof, your only effective protest againat 
their guilt must be resignation of the Presidency of 
the National Liberal League. If you continue to 
stand as the official head of such men, it will be use- 
less to disclaim their deeds. Noman can lift them 
up; they can and will drag any man down who hesl- 
tates to cut loose from them. But this you know as 
well as I: forgive rae if, through you, I make appeal 
to all who honor and trust you as does 


Your friend, 
Francis E. ABBOT. 


PERSONAL ITEMS. 


Vox BuxLow, Secretary of German Forelgn Af- 
fairs, is dead. 

A MENO or WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON is in 
preparation by his sons, 


Cou. T. W. Hiaarnson is talked about for a pro- 
spective Mayor of Cambridge. 


HENRY C. CAREY, the distinguished political 
economist, died at Philadelphia, in the eighty-sixth 
year of his age, a few days par 

O. D. B. MILLs is to give a course of lectures and 
conversations in New York in November, under the 
auspices of Prof. Adler's society. ‘ 


Pror. WILLIAM DENTON has just closed an ex- 
ceedingly interesting and popular course of six lect- 
oe upon Geology,“ at Cosmian Hall, Florence, 

ass. 

FREDERICE DouvGLAss is making very effective 
speeches in New York State for the publican 
party. Frederick openly avows that Gen. Grant is 
his candidate for the next President. 


Pror, TYNDALL thus concludes an address to the 
students of the London University: “Taka care of 
your health. Imagine Hercules as an oarsman in a 
rotten boat: what can he do there but, by the very 
force of his stroke, expedite the ruin of his craft. 
Take care of the timbers of your boat.“ 


Rev, C, C. CARPENTER, of the Unitarian Church, 
Dorchester, Mass., has resigned. It ia alleged that 
he has been moved to the step through trouble in 
his society occasioned by hla voting for Gen. Butler 
last fall, and avowed sympathy with Butlerism. 
This, however, has been denied by the trustees, 


THACKERAY, according to the London Atheneum, 
is the only novelist of his time whose popularity 18 
steadily increasing. It says: It is as a painter of hia 
own times, a painter who had no rival in his own 
day, that Thackeray will be remembered; and time 
will make of these wonderful novels, trae historical 
romances. They will live as vivid pletures of Eng- 
lish society in the nineteenth century. His popu- 
larity Is traced to the mixture of half-hearted peasl- 
mism and real optimism to be found in hie writings.” 


Joan STUART MILL, standing at his desk in the 
India House in 1842, bes been picturesquely de- 
scribed by Prof. Bain, who saw him there: ‘Mills 
tall, slender figure, his youthful face and bald head, 
fair hair and ruddy complexion, and the twitching of 
his eyebrow when he spoke, first arrested the atten- 
tion; then the vivacity of his manner, his thin voice 
approaching to sharpness, but with nothing shrill or 
painful about it, His comely features aud sweet 
expression complete the picture. He always, at that 
time, wore the same dress,—a black dress-suit, with 
silk necktie. Many years after that he changed his 
dress-coat for a surtout; but black cloth was his 
choice to the end.“ 


PETER BAYNE, the Scotch ossaylat, in his new 
work, Lessons from my Masters, says of Ruskin: 
“Whatever he may call himself, it Is as a painter of 
Nature with words that Ruskin ia named with enthu- 
slaam wherever men speak the English tongue, It 
has been through his books, not through his pictures 
that he bas mainly influenced his generation, and 
sent that wave of passionate enthualasm for Nature 
into ten thousand young hearts which has shown 
itself in the fresh, impetuous, exulting, and some- 
times weak and effected naturallem of our recent 
schools.“ Mr. Bayne thinks that Tennyaon owes to 
“Locksley Hall,“ more than to any other of hia 
poems, his hold upon the heart of the world, 5 8 
the greatest poem he ever wrote In his opinion is In 
Memoriam.’ 


Mn. B. F. UNDERWOOD does not believe in the 
wisdom of trying to form a liberal political y” 
He says, in a communication to the Boston Investi- 
gator: I am distrustful of all movements lookin 
to the organization of freethinkera into a politi 

Y. Such an organization, in my opinion, ls un- 
dealrable. It would result in more harm than are 
“There would be attracted to it,“ he holda, ‘‘a large 
class that would do our cause more evll than good; 
that would be an element of weakness, not of 
atrength,—a class that has no knowledge or appre- 
ciation of the principles of Liberalism, and no inter- 
eat in their progress; that dislikes the Church mora 
for the good that It contains than for the absurdity of 
lts dogmas or its hostility to intellectual freedom, 
and whose identification with the movement would 
only disgrace and injure It to the extent of its Influ- 
ence. 


FOREIGN. 


A MONUMENT has been erected on the spot, in 
England, where it is sald that Thomas Clarkson re- 
solved to devote his life to the abolition of the 
slave trade. 


THE FUNERAL of M. Viollet-le-Duc was held at 
Lausanne on Sanday, Sept. 21. The clerical jour- 
nals make many comments on the fact that the re- 
storer of so many cathedrals should have prescribed 
è non-religious ceremony. 


IN HIS OPENING ADDRESS at the Social Science 
Congress in London, the Bishop of Manchester In- 
troduced the subject of cremation, aud sald that, 
though he greatly preferred burial, he thought cre- 
mation might ultimately have to be adopted, and re- 
pudiated the notion that any Christian doctrine 
could be effected by the method ip which this mortal 
body ls disposed of. 


THE THREAT of the Belgian bishops to refuse the: 


sacrament to teachers of elementary schools under 
the new system has not had the effect which was 
anticipated of frightening the teachers into aubmis- 
slon. Only about one hundred out of seven thou- 


sand five hundred have resigned their posts. It Is 
quite evident that the church in Belgium, as the 
church everywhere else, is daily losing Its power to 
terrify. 

THe Golos states that the Russian peasants are 
much over-taxed, and in default of full payment, 
which Is for the most yer utterly impossible, they 
are cruelly whipped, by the orders of the local assas- 
ors. In some districts, which could be pointed out 
with certainty, nearly all the peasants have been 
whipped. Yet the “upper” classes, from which tha 
assessors are chosen, are comparatively untared. 
The courage of Alentchikoff, who has lately exposed 
this state of things in the assessor of the Kazan gor- 
ernment, is much praised by the Golos. 


In A GERMAN PAPER appears the following peti- 
tlon addressed by a bootmaker of Potedam to Princs 
Bettenberg, the newly elected sovereign of Bulgaria; 
“Tiltustrious Prince,—I once had the signal honor of 
making for Your Highness with my own hands (on 
the occasion of the races of Hoppelgarten) a pair of 
top-boots. You delgned on that occasion to pro- 
nounce the following memorable worde, which have 
become the motto of my family: ‘They fit me to s 
T.“ Since then I have not had the happiness of 
working for your majesty, but the echo of your 
a t words gives me the courage to beg the princa 
of Bulgaria, Alexander I., to award to me the honor 
of being the bootmaker of hia court. (Signed) L. M., 
artist in coverings for the feet.’’—Boaton Journal. 

THE PROPOSED introduction of an organ into the 
North Leith Church, of Scotland, has been the occa 
sion of a good deal of commotion. The Presbytery 
of Edin h have had a warm discussion over the 
matter. The pastor of the church gave a history of 
the movement, and showed that the kirk session 
gave permission to introduce an organ, there being 
only seven per cent. of che congregation opposed to 
it, Mr. Macpherson said the pastor's narrative ro- 
minded him of what he had read of Egyptian tem- 
ples where there were fine paintings, grand archi- 
tecture, and everything very beautiful; but when 
one came to the centre there was a miserable cat 
Here they had a miserable box of whistles in the 
centre of it all. The Presbytery has not yet takes 
final action on the case, 


THE GREAT LAND MEETING held at Tipporary last 
week was very successful, perfect order being malu- 
tained throughout, The Rev. John Finelly presided. 
Among other speakers, Mr. O'Clery, M. P. for Wer- 
ford, addressed the meeting. Referring to the year 
1846, he described Ireland as on the ave of a similar 
famine. The system of land laws they had in Ire- 
land waa a bad one, and the sooner the government 
stepped forward to relieve the distress the better it 
would be for both parties. As long as the land laws 
remained as they were, it was impossible to expect 
that the peasantry would be loyal to the government; 
and it was of more im nes to Convoke the mem- 
bers of Parliament for the consideration of this quas- 
tion than it was to have a seasion summoned for the 
Afghanistan war, as was done last year.—National 
Reformer, 

Tse MELBOURNE Argus says that the urgent 
question in the colony of Victoria is that of the un- 
employed. Last year there were hundreds of men 
out of work, this year there are thousands, and the 
consequent misery and distress are proportionately 
intensified, Meetings have been called, and depute- 
tions appointed by them have been waiting on the 
ministers week after week, clamorons for work. Eo- 
deavors have been made to represeut this movement 
as an agitation got up for the purpose of Injaring the 
government; but the importanity of starving men 
cannot be easily explained away.“ Therefore, the 
government have been obliged to provide some labor, 
and give the men free passes by railway to country 
districts. But they have reduced the wages of the 
laborers from 78. 6d. to 8s. or 48. per day. The most 
urgent of the cases have been relieved by subscrip- 
tion, but there are so many instances of absolute 
want that private assistance can do little, The last 
mall from New Zealand informe us that artisans sre 
seeking employment In all parts of the country, and 
that agricultural laborers have great difficulty in pro- 
curing work even at 128. per week. 


THE RECEPTION of M. Louis Blanc at Marseilles 
on Sunday was indeed a demonstration of triumph. 
Over a hundred thousand parsons assembled to do 
honor to their illustrious fellow-citizen, the single 
acre yr ape historian, and orator. Deafening 
shouta for the republic and the hero of the day were 
given, the horses were taken from the carriage, 
which the people literally carried to M. Blanc's 
hotel. There M. Blanc addressed a huge concourse, 
and subsequently gave a lecture in the theatre, com- 
mencing his speech with the emphatic words: The 
republic exists and will exist,” At che conclusion, 
he sketched the nature of some moderate reforms 
which the republic must aczomplish,—among others, 
in the system of judlcature. e read that M. Blanc 
said: It would be as idle as it ls to desire to be 
again a child, to look forward to a return to mon- 
archy of any klad, He gave a vivid picture of the 
war waged in the republic by ita two goat enemies 
clericaliam and Bonapartism, The latter, however, 
was not so redoubtable a disturbing cause as thé 
former. Some of the dangers ahead were in the im- 
perfections of the Constitution, which, owing to the 
fatality of circumstances, was the adroitly-planned 
work of men who wanted to strangle the republic by 
means of an instrument Intended to give it a legal 
status, However, since their work was the law, it 
should be obeyed, and only reformed in a striclly 
regular and legal manner, hat deprived it for tbe 
present of its power to suffocate was the fact of 
M. Grévy being president. There would never be in 
his time a disguised monarchy at the Elysée.“ — 
Secular Review. i 
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Communications. 


PAST LIFE, 


Nothing ia plainer than that the people should elect 
to office the fittest men thatcan be had. Nobody is 
wild enough to say that men’s past lives” never 
have anything to do with thelr fitnesa for office. 
They generally have a good deal to do with it. But 
a mistake, or a vice, or a crime, even, fifteen years 
back, may not unfit a man for office. Let me cite an 
example. St. Augustine ls set down by both Cath- 
olics and Protestants as one of the most illustrious 
fathera and bishops of the Christian Church In the 
fourth century. In his youth he was rather fast. As 
to religion he first joined the Manlcheans, a sect half 
Christian and half Parsee, but in morals perhaps a 
little better than elther. These “‘heretica’’ he soon 
renounced, and with his young son Deodatus was 
baptized Into the Orthodox Christian faith. Then he 
repudiated the heathen mother of Deodatus and mar- 
ried another woman who was a Christien. I have 
never met with but one Christian writer who took 
exception to this conduct, or failed to express t 
veneration for the character of St. Augustine. That 
writer, a Baptist clergyman by the name of Robinson, 
I think, denounced the saint as a mean old scamp. 
But I do not think that denunciation quite fair, for 
the saint may have bad ressons for his condact of 
which we know nothing; and If he had no good ones, 
his subsequent life may have been worthy of a good 
man and a bishop. 

In saying what I have about St. Augustine, I have 
not the least disposition to justify bigamy, which 
seems to me a very mean crime and well worthy of 

unlshment. But can we not 1 — bad morals and 
ad Institutions, without belng bitterly censorlona in 
ard to persons against whom nothing can be said 
but that their opinions of morals and religion differ 
from our own? It is the present character and con- 
duct that telle, not the dead past. A virtuous past 
does not much help a vicious present. Nor does a 
vicious past necessarily destroy a virtaous present. 
James G. Birney had recently been a slave-holder, 
and yet he was thought fit to hold an office in the 
National Anti-Slavery Society. 

I never was able to pay, with any certainty, who 
the better clasa of liberals’ might be; and I am 
more perplexed than ever on that question when I 
read Tox INDEX. But whoever they may be, I do 
not look to them to sustain me in assuming that a 
man is innocent till he ia proved guilty, and I do not 
take as proof of guilt the sneers of partisan papere 
or the records of ex parte jndiclal decisions. Can 
rather sorry for the “better clase of liberala” who do, 
Aa to those wise „young Republicans“ who are to 
give me a lesson, I would like to ask them, to their 
young Ingenuons faces, Of what avail ia the past life 
of your candidate for Governor, when he fe so en- 
slaved to the ecclesiastical corporations that he dares 
not answer No“ to the seven questions I asked him 
the other day, though in private he believes “No” to 
avery one of them f 


ELIzun WRIGHT. 


OUR STANDABD-BEARERS, 


MR. Eprror :— 

Mr, Rawson, in s recent numberof THE INDEX, 
says: “I cannot see how my private affairs affect 
the 2 of the platform of the Natlonal Lib- 
eral League, The League, in reélecting me as its 
secretary, did not endorse my private opinions, nor 
my Past conduct, nor anything beyond my official 
Teco! 


And lu the same number Elizar Wright observes: 
“THR INDEX seems to be afflicted with the hallucina- 
tion that the League is s sort of watch-over-my- 
brother church, ls responalble for the morals of 
every member.” 

Now I mnst confess that these seem to me to be 
very strange expressions of opinion from the two 
highest officers of & so-called reform party. They 
seem to Indicate that these gentlemen think that the 
National Liberal League ia not particularly in favor 
of purity of life and morals; ls not a reformatory 
movement which is designed to make the world 
better, more moral, or more happy; ls not in any way 
a atep In advance; but that It is to ba merely a sort of 
political machine to be used in furtherance of certain 
measures to defy or set aside laws originally made 
for the protection and advancement of morality in 
the community, and that it ought to welcome to its 
places of trust and honor any person, of however low 
moral standing or blemished record, who will work, 
however selfishly, in the furtherance of these de- 
sired ends. 

If these opinions be correct, I for one—and I 
know I speak for many others—wish to have no 
more to do with the National Liberal League, or any 
other party gotten — on the same loose principles. 
If on thie point I misunderstand these gentlemen, I 
am quite sure I am not alone in my misapprehension. 

At this stage of the world’s progress, any organ- 
ization which ls made ap in good part of men who 
have only bad recorda in the past or present, any 
party which is eo destitute of men of clean and 
noble private lives that it has to make its standard- 
bearers those whose record le not unblemished, is a 
party which the world can very well do without. 

here is no need for any such organization, and no 
work which it can worthily do. 

It has been one of the reflections cast upon the 
Christian Church by freethinkers, that it has occa- 
sionally upheld as its standard-bearers those whose 
lives have not been In accord with ita profeased moral 
teachings. But Christianity, in ite defence of these 
men, never had the temerity to acknowledge thelr 


unworthiness and then ery that thelr wrong-dolng 
was no reflection upon the principles they professed, 
or that their moral character was not to be con- 
sidered in their position as standard-bearers. The 
moet it has ever ventured to do was to deny the alle- 
gationa made against them; and, when it failed to 
make out the charges false, it deposed and de- 
nounced them. It has remained for a new organiza- 
tion, which ls understood by moat of those who have 
joined It to be a step in advance of Christianity in 
true morality and wisdom, to boldly declare through 
{ts leaders that the character of its standard-bearers 
is a matter of no Importance whatever, and that an 
man, however stained his past record, is to be hall 
as an acquisition, so long as he keeps his ‘‘official 
record” unsuspected! Such a confession as this 
seems to Intimate a weakness in the principles of the 
arty, and that ita leaders are determined to make u 
n numbers—however low the source from whi 
an are obtained—what it lacks in high principle 
and moral purpose. 

Now, as a liberal whose faith in the true principles 
of liberalism la yet unshaken, I strongly protest 
againat this perversion of the sims of true liberalism. 
It is a spurious liberalism which would so degrade it- 
self as to make the character of ita adherents and 
standard-bearers a matter of no moment. 

It is of the first Importance that we keep clean our 
record as a new movement in the interests of human- 
ity. Weare not so poor in good and true men of 
spotless lives that we need to rally at the call of those 
with whom we would not associate In our homes. 

I do not yield to Mr. Wright in hie professed ten- 
derness and sympathy for those who have made mis- 
takes in their lives, and have unintentionaily out- 
raged the law. I have the utmost pity ana forgive- 
nesa for the penitent alnner who sees his mistake and 
is eager to retrieve his past sins. But I am not will- 
lug to make such the friend of my heart, or the 
officer Whose lead I would follow. I am not going to 
glorify his mistakes as hia martyrdom, and help him 
to glory in bis crime. Christianity teaches that 
“there {s more joy in heaven over one sinner that 
5 — than over ninety and nine just men.” 
That was one of the failacies of Christianity which 
helped me to renounce It, and to accept in its stead 
a better faith,—which teaches that one good and just 
man whose ways have been free from gallt and guile 
Is of more worth to the world than ninety and nine 
penitent sinners, whose repentance we are never quite 
sure of, SARA A. UNDERWOOD. 

THORNDIEE, Mass., Oct, 23, 1879. 


STICHKNEY’s TRUE BEPUBLIO.* 


Mr. Stickney’s book fa one that will set people 
thinking more and more on the present defects of 
parliamentary government, not in the United States 
only, but all over the world, He describes these de- 
fects, by the aid of illustrations both from English 
history and from our own, with great clearness and 
vigor. Every man who takes any interest In politics 
knows what they are, though probably few could 
have made out the list with Mr. Stickney's terseness 
and iIncisiveness, Parliamentary government has 
been converted Into party government, and party 
has become a combination, not for the promotion of 
certain legislative measures, but for the purpose of 
effecting a new distribution of the offices, his is 
true in a certain degree of England, though the dis- 
eass is thera kept down by fixity of tenure in the sub- 
ordinate places in the public service, and by the 
Infrequeney of parliamentary elections. But the effi- 
ciency of the Government ia, as has often been re- 
marked, serlously intarfered with by the dependence 
of the ministry on Its success In retaining a party ma- 
jority in the House of Commons, and by the fact 
that members of the Cabinet have to pass a large 
part of the time which should bu devoted to purely 
executive duties in defending themselves in debate 
against party attacks. In the United States the per- 
version of party has, as every one kuows, reached the 
dimensions of a plague, all offices belng held for short 
terms, and being offered as prizes for party snccess 
at the polls, with the result that “politics” bas ceased 
to be a name for the aggregate of public affairs, and 
denotes simply speculation as to the probable results 
of the next State or Federal election. When a man 
fe talking politica” be ls not discussing any ques- 
tion affecting the public welfare: he is discussing 
the chances for office of certain persons. A ‘‘poll- 
tician’ is not a legislator, or a jurist, or an econo- 
mist, or a financier: he le simply a man who is skil- 
ful in carrying elections, or who has the means of 
forete how electiona will go.. In fact, parties are 
completely divorced from measures of ail kinds. No 
party, when it comes into power, is expected to em- 
body In legislation any of the ideas embodied In its 
platform. The platform Is simply a manifesto In- 
tended to help in carrying the election, but to which 
no one thinks of referring after the selection is over. 
So, too, the man skilful in electionsering has become 
the mighty man of our time. He may be grossly ig- 
norant of everything a legislator ought to know, and 
be utterly untrustworthy in private life, but at con- 
ventions and caucuses he has the bearing of a great 
ruler, and treats the wisest heads in the nation, the 
most skilful specialists, the clearest thinkers, and 
most experienced administrators, with a sort of good- 
natured contempt. In fact, about election time the 
moet authoritative volces in the land, those of which 
the ring is loudest and which are most eagerly lis- 
tened to, often come from persons with whom a re- 
spectable man does not care to have any dealings in 
business, and to whose opinion on any public con- 
cern no serious-minded man would think of giving 
five minutes’ attention. 


A True Republic. By Albert Stickney, New York; Har- 
per & Brothers, W. z 


The disease, too, has worked down into all classes 
of the people. Most men under fifty, and the great 
body of foreigners who have come to the country 
since 1850, firmly believe that free government means 
frequent elections, and that the more elections there 
are the better the government must be. When the 
rich and well-to-do, too, are reproached, as they so 
often are In the newspapers, with not giving more 
time to thelr political duties, what le meant le, not 
that they are not sufficiently interested in the trade 
and commerce of the country, or in Its revenue, or in 
{ts administration of justice, or Ita foreign relations, 
and do not diecuss them enough, but that they do 
not go more constantly to caucuses to help to nomi- 
nate people for office, and are not more ‘industrious 
in getting voters to vote candidates Into office, Two- 
thirds, too, of the editorial space of the newspapers 
is taken up elther with extravagant pralese or blame 
of candidates, and with spreading atories or views of 
political opponents which will be likely to affect the 
election which is always near at hand. The evil, 
which would have proved a serions burden for a 
small agricultural commanity with Idle winters, like 
that which fought the Revolution ar, has be- 
come an intolerable burden for a „ busy com- 
munity like that of our day, with a vast population, 
and a trade, commerce, and manufactures which are 
— 1. — proportions. Mr. Stickney only 
speaks the ughts of thousands of patriotic men 
when he asks how much longer the country can be 
governed by such machinery. 

The changes Mr. Stickney 8 ta will probably 
be consid startling by most of hie readers, though 
they consist of nothing more than the application to 
public business of the principles and methode by 
which private business is carried on. He wonld have 
the President, or chief executive officer, and the legls- 
lature elected by popular suffrage, but nobody . 
The President should appoint heads of departments, 
and they their subordinates, All officers should 
hold office during good behavior, and thelr superiors 
should be charged with the —4 of removing them 
when Incompetent, Even the President would be 
removable in like case, by the legislature, on a two- 
thirds vote. The legislators, too, should hold office 
during good behavior; and it is shown by an ezami- 
nation of the terms of the judges that this would 
amount In practice to about twelve years’ tenure,— 
that is, that In about every twelve years the legislat- 
ure would be entirely renewed, inasmuch as a man 
would not generally be elected to such an important 
office as that of a legislator would then be, until he 
had reached, or nearly reached, middle life, and had 
had time to give proofs of capacity In other fields. 
These changes would, of course, make elections rare, 
or would, at all events, put an end to electloneering 
as a profesaion, and compel men in public life to give 
attention to public questions. 

In support of his plan, Mr. Stickney points out that 
parties, except at very great crises, occupy themselves 
almply with office-getting; that office-holding for 
short terms makes every office-holder, from the 
President down, perforce a professional electloneer- 
ing agent; that the fact that hie place will be vacant 
at a certain date creates a great army of competitors 
for it, who seek It also through electionsering; that 
this same knowledge that he has not long to serve 
makes everybody, including the office-holder himself, 
indifferent to the manner in which he discharges his 
duties, and weakens the sense of responsibility; that 
it prevents, for like reasons, the presence In our leg - 
Islatares of the only men who are competent for leg- 
islative work, and deprives the poe business of the 
benefit of the experience of the most experienced 
men of the nation; that the passion for short terms 
is a tradition of the period when the maln business 
of legislative assemblies was to fight the crown and 
resist its exactions, and when constituents were in 
constant fear of thelr members selling them out or 
10 the court party; but it le absurd now, when 
the sole duty of the legislature ls to see that public 
affairs are properly administered and supply ma- 
chinery therefor, 

We cordially recommend the book to the perusal 
of those to whom politics Is m serious subject, We 
can hardly call it a plan of reform, because the 
chance of any adoption of its suggestions is too 
remote; but it Is certainly an excellent and Impor- 
tant contribution to the body of grave, we will not 
say alarmed, reflection which the present working of 
party government in the United States is causin 
among all classes and conditions. If the changes 
recommends were surer of serious popular consider- 
ation, we should 7 — indulge In detailed criticism, 
As it is, we shall confine ourselves to remarking that 
the author Ignores one of the most effective causes of 
the evils he combats; namely, the passionate ambition 
for political office by which the bulk of men in every 
community are animated. It le this which does 
most to make party government what it is, It is this 
which prevents the administration of any govern- 
ment on a purely business basis. As a matter of 
fact, men do not desire good government pure and 
simple: they desire as much good government as is 
consistent with the gratification of personal am- 
bition, or vanity, or self-interest, or love of their 
friends, and with their desire to see their enemies 
humiliated or foiled, and thelr prophecies, whether 
of or avil, falfilled. The ides that government 
is business, a most serious business, has lost much 
of any hold it ever had on the popular mind. To 
restore it to its prope lace among political ideas, 
may seem a long an dificult task; but It is the one 
to which American reformers must now address 
themselves, and there ia nobody but will feel en- 
couraged about it by the strong and hopeful tone of 
Mr. Stickney’s book, coming, as it does, from a pro- 
fessional man, who has no interest in the subject but 
that of love of hia country.—New York Nation, 
September 4. i 
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Religions the Times,” of Rabbi 

Bonneschein’s s h on “Reformed Juda- 

—— * — Das : 3 — b am 
an e de 

spective Attitudes t 


and 
— the Becreta- 
— AUA 8 — letters from Kesh- 
Sen, Frederick Douglass, and 

D. A. Wom 

ze of Eighth Annual 
N 41878. Oontains Essays by 
Wm. O. Gannett, on “The Present Con- 
structive Tendencies in Reli — and b 7 

Fran E. tion 


T. W. Higginson acretia Mott, 
Ames, O. Frothingham B. — 
essays. P, Putnam, 21 E. E. 8. 

a of Ninth pay Meet- 


Fiar 164 + Contains a full abstract of 
discussion at the Business 
g on the Practical Methods and 


po the ttes; ad 

of the President, O. B. Frothingham; osaay 

by James Parton, on “The Relation ‘ot Be- 
on to the Bta * ere as he styles it, 
thedrals and Beer”), addresses on 

the subject by Mias — H. Wixon and 

Kev. M. J. Savage; essay dof Free Samuel Allele 

n 


Wi ther 1 m qu 
Doe, oseph Cook, and others, invited 
to speak, 


Proceedings of Tenth = Annani Moest- 
ing 1 ATT. Oyana an nays b, by Rev. Wm. 
5 Saua a Onristendom, so by 


dresses by O. — m. H 


Lore a Rabbi Lasker, Dr. J. L. Dudle: 

and T, nson; and ton T: Dudley, 
reports of the Executive — N 

urer, èto, 


Any one of the above pamphlets of Pao- 
OmEDINGS” sent to any address for Five 
cents received in postage stamps; and more 
at the same rate. Sold also for Five cents 
at the office. 


s of Eleventh — 
Con ©8333; 

Religion of 

N ae Re zS nder, on 


hy 

nized peri how i: t may 

203 addresses by O. B. 
William 


Garlin, George Olara Neymann, 


Ellinger, and a poem by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Oakes e Smith; eleventh anual 


tts, 
Price 40 ots.; package of ‘tour or more, % 
ots. each, 


Proceedings of Twelfth Annual 

Meeting, 1879. Contains the essay D; 
John W. Chadwick ick (with an abstract o 
the speeches thereon by Messrs. Savage, 
Tiffany, and Potter) on “Theological and 
Rational Ethics”; address by the new 
President of the A: lation, Felix Adler, 
on “The Practical ds of Free Religion,” 
and briefer addresses on the same topic apy 
F, E. Abbot, F. A, Hinckley, and C. 
Mills; together with the porta of ‘the 
Executive Committee and Treasurer, and 
other proceedings of the business meeting, 
Price, thirty cents; packeges of five or 
more, twenty cents each. 


For series of important Tracts see last 
page of THE INDEX. 


These publications are for sale at the office 
of the Free Religious Association, 231 Wash- 
ington Btreet, Boston. The Annual Reports 


for 1888 and 1871 cannot be supplied, and the 


supply of others previous to that of 1872 ia 
quite limited and at special rates. Orders 
by mail may be addressed “Free Religious 


Association, 231 Washington Street, Boston, 


Mass." 
WM. J. POTTER, Sec. F. R. A, 


No, 1.-Truthe for the Times, by F. E. 
Abbot, contains the Fifty Affirmations” 
and Modern Principles.” Mx. CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of ‘The Origin of Spe- 
cies,” says, in a letter to the editor not orig- 
inally intended for publication, but subse- 
quently authorized to be used: “Ihave now 
read ‘TRUTHS FOR THE Times,’ and I admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almost every word.“ New Edition, Price 
10 cents; 12 copies 51.00. 


No. 32—Fear of the Living God, by 0. 
B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him taat are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Edi- 
tion, Price 5 cents; 12 copies 60 cents. 


No. 8. Leeture on the Bible, by the Rov. 
Charlies Voysey, of England, is an over- 
wholming demonstration of the imperfeo- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testaments. New Edition. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies 61.00. 


No. 4.—Ohristian Propagandism, by F. 
E. Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 
costliness, and inefficiency of the System 
of Foreign Missions. Null e Figures, Facts, 
and Interesting Extracts. Price 10 cents; 
12 copies §1.00. 


No. 6.—“God in the Constitution,” by 
Rey. Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
ed States Constitution, Price 10 cents; 12 
copies $1.00. 


No. 8.—- he Sabbath,’ by Parker Pills- 
bury, denounces Sabbatarian superstition. 
New Edition. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
$1.00. 


No. 7.—“‘Compulsory Education,’ dy 
F. E. Abbot, maintains the right of overy 
ohild to be educated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure it an education. Price 5 
cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No. &—The Present Heaven, dy O. B. 
Frothingham, treats of a subject that in- 
terests everybody. New Edition. Price 8 
cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No.%—The Christian Amondment, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous charac- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
gelical Christian Creed in the U. B. Consti- 
tution. Price 5 cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No, 10.— The Impeachmont of Ohristi- 
anity, by F. E. Abbot, Sixth Ten Thou- 
sand. Sent for fres distribution to any one 
who will distribute it, in packages of from 
nos to ono hundred copte. 


No. 11.—The Ged of Science, by F. B. Ab- 
dot, attempts to show the real influenca of 
modern science upon the idea of God. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies 61.00. 


No. 14.— Is Romanum Real Ohristian- 
ity? Two essays by Francis W. Newman 
and F. E. Abbot. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
51.00. 


No. 18.—On the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prof. F. W. New n, of England, analyses 
the Christian conception of Heaven. Price 
5 cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No. 4.—A Study of Religion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion is incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that a new conception 
of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
siatent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and independent even of belief in God, is 
the necessary condition of the perpetuity 
of Religion among men. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies §1,00, 


No.16.—The Battle of Syracuse, Two 
Essays by Rey. James Freeman Clarke, 
D. D., and F. E. Abbot discussing the Au- 
thority of Christianity. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies for $1.00. Address 
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THE INDEX aims— 


To increase general intelligence with respec: 
to religion: 

To foster a nobler spirit and quicken s higher 
purpose, both in society and in the Indi- 
vidual: 

To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, trath for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catbolicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, humanitarianism 
for sectarianism, devotion to nniversal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes. 

In brief, to hasten the day when Free Rolig 
fon shall take the place of dogmatism and 
ecolesiasticism throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the alm of all private and 
public activities. 


In addition to its general objecta, the prac- 
tical object to which THE INDEX Is special- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTEY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and con- 
sistent secularization of the political and e- 
ucational institutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Bepubbe 
in the affections of the people, The last 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Statute 
of the several States in order to bring then 
into harmony with the National Constitution; 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals munt 
make a united demand, and present an ur- 
broken front, and the chief practical sim of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organis 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM, 
Let overy one who believes in this movemes! 
give it direct ald by helping to increase the 
cironlation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 

The publication of a valuable leading pè 
per or essay of a thoughtful character, in 
each issue, will continue to be ons of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will com 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known &- 
inent writers who have already done so much 
to give to THE INDEX its present bigh 
position. Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracts from value 
dle books and periodicals, and misceliancot! 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements will be made from time t 
time as oiroumstances shall render possible, 


AGENTS. 
Local Agvata for THE INDEX are wanted 
in syery city and town thronghont the coum 
try. The most liberal terms sre offered. 


TERMS. 

The price of THE INDEX is Tree De) 
lara a year, payable in advance; and # 
cents postage for the year; and at the 
game rate for shorter periods. All remit 
tances of money must best the sender's riak, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered lèt 
ter, or post-office money order. The nume. 
with address in full, must be accompanied 
with the money in each case. 


Address THE INDEX, 
No, 231 Washington Street, Bostos- 
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Historical Pictures Retouched; Nr. Ol, Foods Edward Smith “i 15| PROOTOR (RIOHARD A.) Oth 
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PUBLISHERS’ PRICES! 


ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED, 


NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR POSTAGE, 


ANY BOOK in the subjoined List, or any other 
OBTAINABLE BOOK that may be desired, will 
be forwarded aa promptly as possible on receipt 
of orders accompanied with the OASH, 


Orders are respectfully solicited from 
all friends of THE INDEX. 


ALOOTT (A. 3 ), Tablets. 
Ooncord 


Becorda of a School, A new e. 128 
ALOOTT (LOUIBA M), Little Women, Two 


Rew ew Poe 

Literature aud Dogma... — 
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Hel ien; 1 6 

1 15 

is coi 

German ese b 1,00 
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Physics and Poll 5 


sas.. ere re eet 


e Montal Science: 4 
BARN — jum of Psychology and History 


1.75 

eee dee gene esd 8 TET 1,75 

tion, I Voll 5885800 1 5.00 

BARTLETT'S Dictionary of 8 3.0 

BARTLETT'S Familiar Quotations ,........ 5.00 

x . ee Problems. . 2,00 

—— E- 
H. CHAELTON » The 

— Lite „ 2 vols. 3 ous a 5.00 


BRAORETT (A {AMMA oy The nne ae 
American Gir! 


ee. 
2 New ae den of the — 
— ‘with a complete index. 2 vols. 


i ARLYLE'S Works, Cheap edition, Oom- 
* prio'ng the fo! : Misoollaneous Es- 

Fender — Fepeak 3 
. 5 vols.; Bartor Besartas, 1 


. — ee itary ot ot 


and 
lets, I vol. 
— 21 vols. London, 1871-3. Por vol. 


wee 


tions. sosssssssssesss — ** . 
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OHANNING by se — D.D). The 
yg his — pta by his tg 
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Thirty 


CETTE 
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Social uaine, A new Series o for 
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Bally W Williams, the Mountain Otel. 

. 4 . 10 
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. nanona TOWED), Studies New 
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Pilgrimage ede ste ssr. L75 
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oe 
— Ma „ Fareda: big and 
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Operon DEMANDED BY MODERN 
LIVE; Its Truc Aims and Requirements: 
à * oe Addresses. By 1 Hux- 


Wasson, E70, be ATE ea 


—— 


2.00 
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E (Mers. CAROLINE H). Th y 
) e Dollege, 


et, and the Court; or, Woman’s 
Relation to 
4 — cise Employmen yment, and 


eee eee eee $ 


DICKENS’ Child's * aah 8 e 
n 955 — ) Enden tod 


"Le 


2.00 


bak 55 Novels. —— 
Edition. 5 vols.,cach 
Comprising— 
Adam Bede. 


ilas Marner and Boones of * Lite. 
The Same. Lib. Ealttio: vols 3 


Middlemarch. 2 v 
Wit and Wisdom r ° 
The Spanish Gy te 


Wi 
Society and Solitude .. 
EVANS (F. P., Ph. D). 
ee of a ristlanity, From 
Dr. of Athansse Ooquerel the 
e Wii 1.50 
en 
Adolf Stehr. ote — bee 


FAERAR'S Oritival Histo: of Bree Thought 
in reference to the C ObrisGan Beligion. vex~ 3,00 


WEUERBAOH (LUDWIG.) The Hesenos of 
Ohristianity. George ten“ translation. 3.00 


FISKE’S . Artal OHN) e ant nme HY} 
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— Historical 


n 15 B) of Hu- 
e. e 224. poate ae 1 
Child's Book of Reli 

Life of Theodore Parke 


FULLER'S 9 MARGARET): Complete Works, 
including Memoirs d NATRON, Channing, 
and others, A new B vol. . . . 9.00 


GALTON (FEANOIB.) poke Genius. 

nquiry into ite Laws Oonse- 
1 zsent? — avopaengpossopasvspses S00 

r Translated into English 
Verse by Ba e 2 vola. Per vol 5.00 

Wilhe! © ee. ‘Treasiated by Thomas 
Carlyle, Portrait of «2 - 3.60 

Herman and Doro! Translated — 
len Frothingham........... ee 1.00 
GEEG'S (W. R. of Life, ++ 2.00 
Litera tary aa octal Judgments ary 3.00 
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1 — Z ziyara * and Original 
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Mrs. Groves fa} 

eae asid 
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n 1 Gane gar one Papers. 
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BOWELLS'8 (WILLIAM D) Thoir Wea- 


HUGO'S (V.) New Novel,“ Ninety- 

BUMBOLDT (ALEXANDER VOM). Life of. 
Translated from the German. 2 vols., with 
three portraits 10.0 

HUMES (DAVID) Essays and Life... 


gt shat | Mus. HELEN). Verses . . 125 
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JOWETT. The en Of Plato. Trans- 
lated into English, and Intro- 
ductions by B. Jowett, Master of 
Balliol College, Oxford, and Regius Pro- 

fessor of Greek. Vour vols. . — „120 
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Europe. 2 vols.. 
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THE SECULAR REVIEW, 


Err BY CHARLES WATTS, 
The SECULAN REVIEW is the leading 
each week has 


— of Secularism 
Articles on Theoloy cal, Social, Sci- 


entific, and Political Beben. Its distinc- 
tive features are the advocacy of Construc- 
tive Secularism, and the dissemination of 
useful — 2 on all questions which 
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ANTIOCH COLLEGE, 


YELLOW SPRINGS, 
GREENE COUNTY, OHIO, 


Offers to both sexes n —— 
2 and call experi- 

Faculty of five pw Rcd in Anoient 
odom Lan „ Ma 


en Attin E 8 e in a 
m r 

rka The coll ween in a 
bean tifal and healthfal 


eens, 


1846. 


ESTABLISHED 


FOE 


LADIES and ank, jr 
23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. J 


BOOMS to LET by the DAY OR WEEE. 
NORTHERN LITERATURE 


AND ART ROOMS 


ba immediately be opened in Boston b b7 
Miss Marie A. Brown, for the pu 
fat pt due prominence to the many onuti- 
roductions of Sweden. Norway, Fin- 
E and Denmark, comprising Tis.: —— 
nears, iad ‘works, iowa, pb and o- 
ustra Tork ewa, photograp B, 7 — 
traita, and pa med K of — 
most ee orthe 
„Rooms“ will be elegant f in ali their ime 
polntmenta,—an attractive resort for all 
art-loving people and purcharers. 
bag A it may become an International af- 
‘air, Miss Brown invites all Americans and 
Scandinavians who are Interested In the on- 
— ge and wish jt success, to aid her ef- 
fo by subscribing the requisite fund. 
One thousand persons are desired who will 
each subscribe 310.00, for which Nadeschda, 
a poem by Runeberg, and a full set of The 
Strgeon's Stories, six historical novels by 
Topelius, as 88 and published by 
her, will be sent them in return, sa they are 


Issued. 
MARIE A. BROWN, 
P.O Box 900, Bosrox, Maas, 


THE INDEX --OCT. 30, 1879. 


TO BOOK-BUYERBS.|4 CHEAP O F F ER. FRRHRE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


A OOMPLETE SET of INDEX — 
from No. 1 to 15 inolnsive, will be mailed 
r 


Address THE INDEX, 
No. 331 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 
STEP TOWARD ORGANI- 
ZATION. 


NATURAL RELIGION; 


A Book of General Exercises for 
Liberal Sunday-Sahools, 


COMPILED BY FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY, 
Resident Minister, Fres-Religious Society, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


It ia an exceedingly Ju judicious and tasteful 
compilation of gems of thought and senti- 
ment, in prose and verse, from the — 
thinkers and teachers of the ages. 
has long been felt in connection with Uberal 
Bunday-schools, where they bave been ostab- 
lished, the n of what This little venture 
will go far to supply.— ndez. 


It is an arrangement of noble selections 
from the seera and sages of a lands and 
times, which we could wish all the young 
people to know by heart.— Register. 

It must be s welcome manual to all liberal 
and progressive Sunday-schools, and would 
not come amiss even in any t do not 
make this distinctive . Com- 
monwealth. 

Price, 35 cents, 

Address, THE INDEX, 
231 Washington Street, Boston. 


Mk. MILLS 
LECTURES. 


1. The Advances of Science in our Time; 
What do they promise for Man? 


2. The Birthplace and Cradle of our Civil- 
1 or, the Indebtedness of West to 
ast, 


to Asia. 
2 The Labor Question. 
4. The Mission of the New Thought not to 
Destroy bat to Fulfil. 


BTUDIES IN ANCIENT LITRRATURE.— Four 
Lectures. 

Poi gh Gnomic Wisdom of the East, India, 

‘Ors 

2. The Poetic a and Religious Sen- 

timent of the Eas 

3. Greek Wisdom, or Pythagoras and his 
Institution. 

4. Greek Religion and Mythology. 
REPRESENTATIVE MEN OF OUR TIME — Tires 


êd. 
1. Huxley. 
2. Max Müller. 
8. Emerson, 
For terms, etc., address 
CHARLES DRB. MILLS, 
Syracuse, N. J. 


ent | RADICAL LIBERAL LECT- 


By B. F. Underwood, 


Ton TEE FALL AND WINTER OF 1878-9. 


1, The Theory of Evolution. 
Darwinism Defined and Defended. 
Spencer 


6. Mataral Selection versus Design in Nat- 


Ta An H. Hour with German Thinkers 
8. 1 light of Mod ay a Viewed in the 
o! ern ology. 
Fron and Cons of a Future Life. 
10, Is there a Personal Intelligent Deity? 


* Demands of Liberalism Pertaining 
—.— oazie the Vagaries 
vormd 
18. Wo Her Past and Pr 
. Woman; Her Pas esent; 
Rights and Wrongs. nEn 
Their Osuses and 
ie Sees, Tore ot Pw 
16, Ey jd ser 


17. Buddhas and pa dhism, 
18. Anolent Egypt: Its Laws, Customs and 
on, 
9. The — „ Its Onuses and 


20. Orimes — ‘Crneltios of He fae 
A. Cook and other ‘Scientific’ 
of Materialiam Revi 


ewed. 
22, Paine the Pioneer of Freethought in 
America. 


33. A Liberal’s Answer to the Question, “If 
not ne What?" 


anity: To what Extent a it 

Helped or Hindered tion 

W. Jesus: All that is Known an what is 
Gueesed about Him. 

. Judaism and 0 70 of 

A a 

Preëxzistent Heat ~ ii 

28. Bolance versus the Bible 


D. The of the Bible, 
Croan fete 

80. The Foor: Gospels Un al and Un- 

. Eridanas for the Divinity of the Bible 


tions Regardin, 
s. fe, and e = 


38. at pe Prophecies 2 dy the Facta 
84. Lb Objections to Liberalism Con- 
For terms, eto., address 


B. F, UNDERWOOD, 
THORNDIKE, Miss, 


Bend to Ooo nt N Washington St. Boston Mass. 
TRACTS. . 


I. TAXATION OF ORUROH PROPERTY, by 
James Parton. 6 ots.; ten, 0 ots.; 

one hundred, $1.50. 

II. Tee Brus arp Sen, by John Weiss. 


III. Tas GTA Oy Revicroms, by T. W. 
Higginson. Enlarged edition. 


for 


Iv. by Theodore Par- 


TRAMSCENDENTALION, 
ker, Never before published. 


V. Tas PopLIo Sn, Qumrri0n, as under- 
stood by a Oath pamane oitisen 


Bishop Mi d) and by a Liberal 
pier Megan sE ADHAN. ee 


Horticultural 


and 20, 1870.) 

VI. How BHALL Ws Heep BUNDAY? An 
Answer in Four Parts: 1. Sun in 
the Bible. 2. Bunday in Churoh 
tory. . Snnday in the Massachu- 
setts Laws. 4. The 78 
Bunday. By Charles K. ple, 
Minot J. Savage, Oharles E. tt, 
and Wm. O. Gannett. 


Nos. IL, II., IV., v., VL, 10 ots. each; ten 
tor 0 cts, ; one banarea, ge . 


RAO Am Exvetarion, by W. J. Potter. 
21255 3 for 80 ota.: one hundred, 


Fromme 7 TaS B. A. AAL 
Musroves for 1872, T, J, "T5, 8, and 
"TT, five ota. oach; 1878, forty cts. each, 


AND FELLOWSHIP i" EELIGION, 
a volumo of ossays and addresses repre- 
senting the F. E. A. platform. 61.80. 


T[T NTEBESTING 


NEW BOOKS 
For Radical Thinkers. 


TEHE E TOR LEARNERS. 
Professor 3 an 
1. Hooykaas, t Rotterdam, with the 
2 of Dr. ty Kuenen, Professor ai 
756 * f modora inquiry in W Duten 
RG a va Ly Enistarcha; 


omy 258 e roar, scp results 
of EH best historical and Ae criticiam 
of the separate books of the Bible and their 
mutual relations, #4 pages. Pries $1.56. 


wuar 18 i8 THE BISBEE? 7 Ra AA T, Bundes: 


ky the light of the n inthe 
rent and catholic spiri 79 pages. 
Paico $1 00. 


THE RELIGION or ISRAEL. From the 
Dutch of J purpose is to 
re taithful a an — . the 
reanita of modern research in 808. fava 


opment of the Isrselitish religion 
pages. Price $1.09, 

ASPIRATIONS THE WORLD: a 
Gain ot Opal, Baleotet from the Bant aar 
duction. By És Onild. 4 
Price $i 

A MODERN SYMPOSIUM. Subjects: The 


Future Life; The Infinence 
ty, OF a Decline in Ra 


. —7 „ 
Belbqurse, Dari on 


en, Lord 
the t * à 
— Dean o Bt . Eyal, Doke of ‘Argyl, 


THE Gud, oe OSTR; Liberty of Man, Woman, and 
x sir a panes Ea. 21 854 o THE 
r 0 
SODS, etc., same style, ff pagos. Price 


wo plete 
and uns 4. with Index not in other odi- 
tions, $1.60, 

One of the classice of Liberalism, 

MEAND. By oro OKVILIZATION IN ENG: 

pte — Buckle. 
. 3 8 Imo. Oloth, $4.50. 
— tax the nestest edition published of this 
-wido famous work, Tha, 


UEERNA. RELIGION. 
R ina . of Divine Bevelation, 


from the Sixth English Edition, 
Demy Octavo volume. Oloth, $4.00. 
fair [ ‘Will be ready March 

This Edition 2 com 1 ane and the ù: —— 

and corrected Am Edition, with Index. 

The Boston Edttion sella at at $13.50, and the Eng- 

lsh Edition at §15.00, making thia edition one- 
third the price of any other. 


THE REIGN OFTHE STOTOS. By Fred- 
one T Holland. Oloth, Imo. oh DP. 


2 classified, and 


An En- 


igion, rr 


THROUGH ROME, ON. A Memoir of 
Christian Extra-Cbristian 
By N. F. Waters, Oloth,12mo. 9 pp. §1.75. 
An able and candid book, 
Any of the above-named books sent, post-paid, 
on receipt of price, Address THE INDEX, 231 
Washington Street, Boston. 


lessons 
jatez of child. = 


c teachings — dust 


SINGLE BOUND VOLUMES 
OF THE INDEX 


for th 1871, 1872, 1874, 1876, 1 
and 1875 Vole. 2,8 61, 8,9) Gam be Furnished 


on application OES— vol 
umes for 1871 — 1872, int, e pres tor 
1874, a. 1876, — . 4.—5 ex- 


ERE IND — Waan Washington Burest, Bettes. 
TEE INDEX AS AN 


ADVERTISING MEDIUM. 


Testimony qf one who has tried . 


FIO Iowa, Jan. 5, 1878. 
... THE INDEX is tho best 3 
modium which I have 


.... 


E. O. WALEER. 


Pp UBLICATIONSB 


NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE 
OF AMERICA. 


Charter 
— pp. 100. cloth, 81.09; paper, Il 
2 5 N 


deip ee EN 


9 Dins 1 — 
distribu 


60 copies, 78 cta.; 1 
TOD FOR 


3. Perieg: 


50 copias, 76 eta.; 100 
B. fhis canno 
furnished at present. 


National Liberal League of America 
FROTHINGHAWS WORKS. 


THE cere st OF HUMANITY. 
any. d Editſon— Revised. Price ane 


„Nobody can peruse this book without re- 
t for th the learning, and 


F | poseoseed b by the 
— . 7 and philan 
his spiri ARES 

“ÀA 


ous aby. — 


THE CHILD'S BOOK OF RELIGION. For 
Sundsy-echools and Homes. Price 


Not “food for babes,“ but full of mugge 
tion for earnest and thoughtful men. 


STORIES FROM OF THE 
— With 1. Cloth, 
“The Parables are so re-told ss to abeorb 

the attention of the reader, and to 
upon the mind what the writer belloves to 

have been the impression the Savior meant 
to — 1 a pore * and on eae 
perior interes 

Lad old. ene Herald (@fethodist). 


STORIES OF THE PATRIARCHS. With 
Frontispiece. Cloth, 51.00. 


“A work of culture and taste; it will be 
welcome to all agea, and gives the sublimest 
of manhood in the simple languagt 


BELIEFS OF THE UNBELIEVERS å 
Lecture. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00, 


TRANBCENDENTALISI 
LAND. A History. 
studies of Emerson, Alco’ 
gart. W . 5 Brock -Farm Commo- 
nity, o Cloth extra, with steel por 

tori tone Uther, $3.50. ` 


THE LIVE OF THRODORE PARKEE. Bro 
With Portrait, $8.00 


The New York Tribune Closea a Tour and & 
half column review of this book bys saying: 


THE ORADLE OF THE CRIST, A Brody 
in Primitive Christianity, T 

rime importance of the ese Idea to 

e New Testament, as the key to the de- 

velopme mt t of 5 from Judalem 

Octavo, Cloth, 61.75 


Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 
THE INDEX 21 Washington t. Boston. 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars a Year. 


LIBERTY AND LIGĦT. 


Single Copies Seven Cents, 


Vor. 10.—No, 616. 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAT. NOY. 6, 1879. {ENTERED 40 pacoED 


LIBERAL LEAGUE PLATFORM 


ADOPTED AT BOOHESTER, N. T., OUT. 26, 1877. 


1. TOTAL SEPARATION OF OHUROH AND STATE, to de 
teed by amendment of the United States Constitu- 
Fon: incladiag the equitable taxation of church property, 


varian — LA 
© a ons for ous un 
toutes necessary to the ome genera ond. 


. NATION. ON FOR NATIONAL CITISENS, in 
their equal civil, gions hts: to be guar- 
anteed by amendment of the United States Constitution, 
and afforded h the United States courts, 

5. UNIVERSAL ATION, THR Basın or Pesala | 


UBLIO 
by pment of the United & States Constitu on rea 


epee a ay en 
eden ays . and ale bo child within its mits 
to grow up without a elementary education, 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT 


PROPOSED 18 A SUBSTITUTES FOR THE 


FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U, 8. CONSTITUTION, 


ABTICLE 1, 

2 it nor 8 State evan oie 
w ting an es ment of religion, or Fan — 

ing any partioal rono à 


Sharon and — or gran Ir 
munity, or advantage to any sect or religious body, or to 
any number of sects or religious bodies; or taxing peo- 
ple of any State, either . eri for the aup- 
port of ons y,or of any number of 
us bodies; or abri the 
right of 

Governmen tor a re- 


eos of 
orof the 1 the ri 
ably to A rened — to petition 
dress of 


suffrage, or Sa a yee age to any office or 
rived of any of his or her sight privileges of commen r 
a ed for the 5 of pariis or pri- 

25 evidence in 


sa or in any religious charity or purpose of 
rhe ele order, — 3 — Aa N 

BOTION 4 4.—Gongress shall have power to enforce the 
various provisions of this Article by appropriatelogialation, 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 


all exempt from just taxation. 
2. We demand that the emplogment of oh of chaplains in Oon- 
Logiola navy and militia, and in 
—— supported by 
3. We demand that blio riations ucs- 
— e arian Onaraoter 


tional and charitabie tions o; 
shall cease, 


4. Wo demand that all re services now 
by the government be ; and that 
the ase of the Bible in the public schools, whe ostensi- 
ot baff bo probibite yas a book of religions wor- 
shall be prohibited. 

5 Wed demand that the ap: tment, h by iho President of 
the United States or b thet rnors various States, 
of all religions fes and fasta shall wh 

. We demand that the judicial oath in the courts and 


of per} ary 72821 be established in its stead, 

1, We demand that all laws directly or indirectly enforc- 
vealed, observance of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be re- 
P We 8 that all laws looking to the enforcement ot 
0 Christian mo aia be abrogated, and that ali laws 
shall be — Aal derte juirements of natural morality, 
equal rights, and im — 

. We demand tha nop ONY a A the Constitutions of the 
United States and of the several States, but also in the 
practical administration of the same, no privilege or ad- 
vantage shall be conceded to Christianity or any other spe- 
2 — gion; that our entire political system sh | be found- 

shail p á Seer mae basis cand shat 
— — —.— ohanges shall prove necessary to this ond shall 
consistently, Unfinchingly, and promptly made, 


‘The above is the platform of Tam IVD IX, 30 far as the 
editor is individually concerned. But no other person, and 
no organization, can be justly or truthfally held responsi- 
dle for it without bis or its explicit approval. 

FRANCIS E, ABBOT, 


GLIMPSES. 


Mn. GEoRGE H. ELLIS, of this city, is shortly to 
publish s volume containing all the essays read at the 
late session of the Ministers“ Institute,“ in Provi- 
dence. 

THESE WERE the immortal words with which 
Garrison threw down the gauntlet to the gigantic 
Slave Power: “I am in sarneat; I will not equivo- 
cate; I will not excuse; I will not retreat a single 
inch; and I will be h. 

GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS spiritedly defends the 
right to “scratch”; and Harper & Brothers, his pub- 
lishers, nobly back him in his Independent position, 
Such men as Mr. Cartis always refuse to follow lead- 
ers they cannot respect, or to put party unity above 
principle. 

Mn. WIT Brirrom has recelved a compliment- 
ary letter from Dr. Zerifl, Fellow of the Royal Society 
of London, Fellow of the Royal Historical Society, 
and Lecturer on Art at the South Kensington School 
of Art, on account of his recent articles in THE 
INDEX. It ls pleasant to sea good work appreciated 
by good judges. 

Mn. G. J. HoLroAx is to speak next Sunday 
morning at the Parker Memorial, in this city, on 
“Recreation as a Part of Morality.” This will be 
the last opportunity of bearing him in Boston, as he 
saila almost immediately afterwards for England. 
No English visitor in recent years hes made a better 
or deeper impression in America than Mr. Holyoake; 
and he will carry home with him the esteem: and 
good-will of thousands of our beat citizens. 

A NEw subscriber to Toe INDEX writes: Am 
very much pleased with it. It is certainly the beat 
liberal paper published in this country. I commend 
It for Ite high moral tone and purity of style. I agree 
with you that ‘liberalism should be grounded on 
supreme reverence for morality in both private and 
public life.“ Another subecriber writes: I greatly 
admire the stand you took for reform as against re- 
peal, and I read the T. B. side also.” Many others 
of like tenor could be quoted. 

Tae Young Republican, a "campaign paper’ in 
this State, speaks boldly for its constituents as fol- 
lows: “When the time for the work of the next 
Presidential campaign is ripe, they will be found, as 
heretofore, arrayed against self-secking and ambitious 
men, who do not heaitate to use any means to further 
their own selfish ends; and it goes withont saying 
that the candidate who is to win their fayor and com- 
mand thelr votes must be a man whose record will 
bear the closest scrutiny, and whose name shall stand 
as a synonym for honest government and civil-service 
reform.“ Let liberals learn a useful lesson from such 
advice as to their own affairs. 

Here is another illustration of the Inefficiency of 
State laws to reach offences beyond State limits. A 
dispatch to the Advertiser, from Chicago, dated Octo- 
ber 11, said: “You have readers who will be Joter- 
ested to know something of the meeting here of the 
American Humane Association, which began yester- 
day morning in the Grand Pacific Hotel. It may be 
well to begin by saying that the cruelties to cattle in 
their transportation by rall from the feeding-grounds 
of the West to the markets of the East touched many 
hearts in all parts of the country several years ago, 
and when the persons so Interested considered reme- 
dies, they saw that a traffle which overleapa the boun- 
daries of so many States can never be properly dealt 
with by State laws. The law to be affectual must be 
national, and the officers to enforce it men acting 
under United States authority,” 

Da, Jon Logp, in a lecture on Chrysostom just 
delivered in this city, thus eulogized that greatest 
orator of the early Christian Church: Nothing 
could exceed him in independence. No man could 
rob a man who could live on a crust of bread. No 


his sarcasms offended the sensitive; and his rigid dis- 
cipline allenated the bishops, Moreover, he excited 
envy among those of his own rank, and offended the 
empress by declaiming against female vice; and he 
greatly enraged the grand chamberlain by exposing 
his records. His fearless attacks on vice in high 
places finally resulted in his being sent into a gloomy 
exile, which broke down his health and caused his 
death. This martyrdom made a profound Impression 
on the Christian world.” There is a great difference 
between being a ‘‘martyr’’ In the cause of virtue and 
being a “‘martyr’’ lu the cause of vice. 


ment, will visit Louisville to take part In the sult of 
the lottery companies to compel the postmaster at 
that city to deliver mail matter addressed to their 
agents. Additional counsel have arrived here to try 
and induce the Postmaster-General to suspend his 
order. This he most emphatically declines to do. 
The department will stand by Its order, and carry all 
the suits under it to the Supreme Court. At the 
opening of the next session of Congress, the depart- 
ment will urge the passage of a bill authorizing post- 
masters to hold all letters addressed to lottery com- 
panies or their agents, or to those advertising to sell 
lottery ticketa. One section will provide that all 
newspapers containing lottery advertising or the an- 
nouncement of drawings shall be treated as unmail- 
able matter. The reports of postmasters throw new 
light on the extent of this business. In New York, 
some of the dealers there sometimes receive forty 
thousand letters ina day. If Congress can be in- 
duced to second the post-office authorities, the basi- 
ness of lotteries can be nearly destroyed.“ The pub- 
lic already understand that certain kinds of business 
rascality exist only by use of the malle, and that 
State laws are powerless to repress them. 

THERE COULD scarcely be a more ludicrous Ulus- 
tration of the ignorance which prevails respecting the 
contents of the Bible, notwithstanding all the efforts 
of Bible Societies and of the churches, than the fol- 
lowing dispatch from Boston, published in the New 
York Sun of October 18: The Barnstable County 
Grand Jury to-day presented an indictment for mur- 
der In the firat degree against Charles Freeman of 
Pocasset, the Second Adventist, who killed his little 
daughter because, as he professed to believe, God 
had commanded him to do it, as he had commanded 
Absalom to offer up his son Isaac. He expected, 
however, that God would stay his hand, az he did 
Absalom’s, before he committed the deed; but as he 
did not, Freeman planged the knife into the child’s 
body, killing her almost instantly, Then he professed 
to have faith that the child would come to life again 
on the third day, and when he learned that she did 
not, and had been buried, he seemed to be disap- 
pointed, but still professed to belleve that his act was 
a righteous one, and that God would reveal his pur- 
pose to him at some future day. Freeman will be 
tried at s especial session of the Supreme Court, the 
date for holding which has not yet been fixed. No 
indictment was found against Mre. Freeman, and she 
was discharged.” A correspondent in New York, 
who enclosed the above slip to us, writes: “I read 
this scrap to a prominent reporter, of course expect- 
ing him to laugh; but he aaid very earnestly— I be- 
lieve there is s mistake there, but I have forgot much 
of my Bible literature; was it not Isaac that killed 
Absalom?’ During the day I read it to elx individ: 
nals, and but two of them saw the mistake; and they 
were of more than average intelligence, There is 
yet hope for the liberala,” 
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LOCAL AUXILIARY LIBERAL LEAGUES 


Chartered by the National Liberal League of 
America. 


TLORENOE, MAss.—Preaident, Seth Hunt; Secretary, Olar- 
ence E. Brown. 
Issued to the President and Secretary on behalf of 


the Florence Liberal League. 
‘ohn W. Truesdell; Secretary, 


BYRAOVSE, N.¥.—Preaident, 
Mra, Nettie G. Truesdell, 
Issued to the President and Seoretary on behalf of 
the Onondaga County Liberal Lougis. 
ALBANY, N,.Y¥.—President, Thomas J, Hennessey; Secre- 
tary, Thomas Dugan. = 
Issued to the sident and Beoretary on behalf of 
the Albany Liberal Association. 
Boston, Mass.—Proesident, Rev. M. J. Savage; Seoretary, 
Miss Jane P. Titcomb. 
Issued to the President and Secretary on behalf of 
the First Liberal League of Boston, Mass. 
Passaro Crry, N.J.—President, J. H. Adamson; Secre- 


tary, F. W. Orvis. 
Issued to the President and Seoretary on behalf of 
the Passaic City Liberal League. 
F David Prince; Secretary, 
Miss J. M. Heek. 
Issued to the President and Secretary on behalf of 
the Jacksonville Liberal League. 
N. T.— President, Anson O. Allen; Secretary, 
Hume H. Cale. 
Issued to the President and Secretary on behalf of 
the Jefferson Liberal League of Roohester, 
OnELAEA, Mass.—Preaident, J. A. J. Wiloox; Seoretary, 
Ben}. H. Crandon. 
Issued to the President and Secretary on behalf of 
the Chelsea Liberal League. 


N.B.~The above is an acknowledgment of the fact that 
a charter is due and will be sent as soon as possible, 
Local Auxillary Liberal Leagues originally chartered by 
the “National Liberal League” will receive charters from 
the “National Liberal League of America” without extra 
oharge, if they send a certified copy of their vote to sc- 
copt the following invitation: 

u Fotad, That all Local Leagues that approve the forma- 
tion of the National Liberal League of America are in- 
vited to dissolve their connection with the old League, 
and to join this League,” 


RESOLUTIONS 


Adopted at the Formation of the National 
Liberal Leagues of Amorica, Syracuse, 
N. E., Oct. 37, 1878. 


and the other 1 to such repeal, of certain laws 
of the United States relating to the circulation of 
obscene literature; and 

WHEREAS, The whole question was, by the prop- 
osition of the majority and the consent of the minor- 
iy, dropped zo tha consideration of the present 

on ; an 

HEREAS, The su uent nomination and elec- 
tion of the chief executive officers for the ensuing 
ear, including the President, were made by the ma- 
jority dependent upon thelr expressed opinion on the 
question which had been thus dis of, to the sur- 
prise and deep disappointment of the minority; and 

WHEREAS, The minority cannot but regard this 
action of the majority as a breach of faith and an 
unjust act toward the minority; therefore, 

lved, That we, the 3 1 
the animus, alms, and results of such p ings, 
and hereby withdraw from the sesslon of the Con- 
green, to take such action as we may in the future 

eom advisable. 

Resolved, That we belleve that the existing United 
States lawa against obscenity need to be reformed 
and amended, being now in several particulars 
oppressive in tha modes of administration and in the 
2 yet we are in favor of proper laws, b 

tate and National Governments, against the publi- 
cation and circulation of obscene literature, tending 
to corrupt the morals of youth. 

The following names were subscribed to the above 
resolutions :— 


E. P. HURLEUT, Albany, N.Y. Moses HAYS, Rochester, N.Y. 

N GOOD TIA. We West Newton, 

Z. T. WaTkErs, Syracuse, N. T. W. B. HUNT, Scott, N. T. 

NETTIE p3 TRUEZSDELL, Syra- Paan 8 E. ABBOT, Cambridge, 
cure, N.T- ass. 

Gustavus E. GORDOF, ae e. W. Dopanr, Albany, N.F. 


wattos, „ ADAMSON, Pamaic A 

HARRIET A. MILLS, Syracuse, N.J. 3 * 
22 BARAE B. OTIS, Boston, Mass. 

W, H. HAMLEN, Boston, Mass, HOPR WHIPPLE, Boston, Mass. 
T. . GAGN, 2508. ragte D. G. OBANDO, Chelsra, Mau. 
B. F. UXDER D, , ORARLES ELLIS, Boston, Mass. 
Mass. JORN W. TEUBSDELL, 
OATHRRINS C. HURLBUT, Al- cus, N, F. 
H. P. ETI NE, Rochester, N.F. 
3 Moboxoven, Albany, 


4, BAWTELLE, Boston, Mass. M. BOHLEAINGER, ABany, N. F. 
F. C JONN PART, 12 

or, N. T. g. D. B. MILLE, 8 V. T. 

Florence. R. P. HALLOWRLL, „ 


Tor TAE INDEX] 
“Ia Man Die, Shall He Live Again?” 


BY L, K. WASHBURN, 


Thia question Is of human nature, All mankind 
ask it, Death is the one act of Nature man mourns, 
The whole history of creation teaches one lesson, 
—that of mortality. The earth shall bear infinite 
forme of beauty, but they will all perish. Man shall 
erect monuments to celebrate bravery and virtue, but 
they will be built of stone and will crumble to the 
ground. Religion shall have thousands of idols, but 
Nature will break them. Science shall have number- 
lesa theories, but research will prove them false. 
Over all that earth bears, has been waved the shadow 
of death. Flowers fade in every clime, Leaves fall 
beneath every sky. The earth has no plant but 
death iapa at its root. Before death we stand 
dumb. e are fronted by a circumstance that baf- 
fles our understanding. Death is the sphinx of the 
universe, It preserves its mind of silence to our 
entreaties. No question can open its lips, no prayer 
can move it to peoh. It tells not what it ls. The 
thought of death is acold thought. But we should 
not be afraid to think upon this subject, We should 
familiarize ourselves with thla circumstance, and 
bring our minds to a wise contemplation of It, 
There la about death somewhat that repels. It ſe a 
aad mystery, but It cannot be an evil since everything 
la subject to it. It often comes as a blesaing and is 
welcomed with a smile. Pence, that boon we crave 
In life, is fonnd In death. When the form le quiet 
and still, when the mind is at rest and pain no 
longer worries the soul, we look at death with satis- 
faction. The sorrow of dying is notin the going, It 
la in the leaving. George Eliot says: In every 
parting, there is image of death.“ 

Death is s right termination of old age. When the 
body Is worn out and the senses are oblivious to 
the surrounding world, when the mind is tottering 
and too weak to hold Its thought, then man dies un- 
poranio T This is Nature's death. Man was made 
to die at the end of life; to perish like the tree when 
its roots can no longer sustain it; to fall like the 
fruit when the bough can no longer nourish It. 
Death always leaves a wound, It comes to us as a 
shock, even when its shadow has long been cast across 
the mind. There is a power in the form that le 
painted white and cold by the hand of death that 
commands awe more than the presence of life could 
ever inspire, Death is not beautiful or lovely. We 
love it not for itself, but for the release it brings. It 
ja not the messenger, but the message, that we are 

ad to receive. All healthy feeling is on the elde of 

fe. The struggle of Nature is to live. The hour 
that death shall come a-woolng and graves be tryst- 
ing-places is the hour of poetry, not of; time. 0 
thought of endless existence is born of youth, health, 


and enjoyment. No one wants an immortality of 
pain, of sufferings, of sorrow, of disappointment It 
would bs cruel to make some lives everlasting. 

ls injustice in immortallty. It would be a terrible fate 
to perpetuate all humanity. One life is as much as 
some can bear. I believe there has been as sincere a 
prayer offered for oblivion after death as for con. 
sclousness. Happiness sometimes lles in the thought 

that life will one day end. The th t of eternity la 

alohg thought. To many, eternal life would be end. 
less punishment. When life ends prematurely, death 

seems a defeat of creation, and the only chance of 
compensation lles in another sphere of existence, 

The hope of immortality Is the desire to give justice 

to the unfinished lives of earth. I would not quarrel 

with the faith In a future life. I would live as long 

as life lasts, here or hereafter. What I have sen 

and felt and known inspires in me no wish to end 

my experiences. I enjoy existence, and canno 

sincerely say that annihilation has any charms for 

me. But we are terrified at words. be alone {x 

to be annihilated. An eternity of one's self would 

de the worst death. It would impossible to live 

without others, Thus, to share the general fate is to 

find the highest satisfaction, whatever it ba. 

It is hard to realize that there is a fine, pure spirit 
in the rough, cold ground; but to doubt It ia to take 
away the only rational explanation of life. I cannot 
tell whore to dig to find this spirit, but that it Jars 
beneath every particle of matter ls my belief, Nat- 
ure is a greatness undefined, a problem unsolved, a 
mystery without a key. While it is our despalr, it is 
aleo our bope. If we are immortal, It 18 by necosalty, 
because Nature has need of us longer. — 
must have a physical basis. Faith in a future life 
for man ls based apòt, the Indestructibility of matter, 
Our fate lles In the atom. To the question, “Ifa 
man dle, shall he live again?“ I should not dare 
answer yesorno. Dental would be impertinent, and 
affirmation presumptuous. What are we that we 
must live forever? Are we of such consequence that 
the stability of the universe depends upon our con- 
tinued existence? Would our loss occasion diesster 
to the natural order of things? Is man such a vital 
part of creation that Natare has no way of getting 
along without him? We must have a good opinion 
of ourselves to think that we deserve an immortal 
existence, Let us look at thie being who demands 
eternal life, Put man beneath you and see him 
there. Look at him coldly, critically; sea his faults, 
his bad acts, his cruel deeds, his unkind words, His 
vices how manifold! How manifold his crimes! 
What evidence of weakness and vilenesa! Think of 
his enslavement to brutal ons; paint his grovel- 
lings in the dirt; behold him living a life lower than 
the brates of the field. Tou ses man thus, crue! to 
his fellow-man, sunk in shame and vice, and you say 
he is not fit to live; he does not deserve Immortality; 
Nature would be merciful to blot out his existance 
from the fair face of creation. Then put man above 
you and see him there. Look at bim with pride and 
admiration; see his powers and his achievements, his 
noble deeds, his brave acts, his kindly words, Hie vir- 
tues how lofty! How high his aims! How splendid 
his actions! Think of his devotion to right, his love 
of truth. Paint him dying for home, for county, 
for love of man. Behold him burned at the stake 
rather than renounce his principles, led to the block 
rather than betray hie country, s from the sal- 
fold rather than be false to liberty justice. You 
see man thus, brave, grand, ready to sacrifice bis Ile 
in the cause of righteousness, and you say he is too 
noble to be destroyed; he cannot dle. So much 
grandeur, so much worth, so much herolsm, ein 
never perish, Man ia Immortal. Looked at through 
a telescope man is a star, seen through a microscope 
he is a worm. 

To believe in a future conscious state for mat, 
does not make one; neither does denying that man 
lives hereafter, prove It. We cannot rationally dla. 
cnsa the question of Immortality on the ground of 
faith. Let us meet the question like sensible men 
and women. What lives, if anything, after death? 
A few centuries ago the whole wort would hare 
anawered, The body of man. It was taught that the 
body was to rise out of the grave at the day of judg- 
ment, and that the spirit of man would be reclothed 
with ita earthly form, which would be prepared to 
feel the joya of the blessed throngh an eternity of 
happiness, or to bear the pains of the damned 
through the long ages of endless torture, But to-day 
we know that the body of man once turned to dus 
will never again resume ita former likeness, It be 
comes a part of the common soil, to serve the want 
of physical existence; and the proud king is no more 
than the 2 beggar when laid in the earth to- 
gether, and the rose and violet will spring as falr from 
one as from the other. There can be no immo! 
of the body. We at chls moment are carrying 
the bodies of our ancestors, in our bones, in ou 
flesh, and in our blood. We are breathing the breath 
which gave them life. Among the countless 
cles that go toward the structure of a man’s form, 
there could be found those which have filled thait 
office in thousands of living beings. The idea that 
every human soul was at some time In the future W 
reclaim its buried body, would presuppose each body 
formed of indestructible parta ‘which would remais 
whole until called for. A resurrection of m 
le a natural impossibility, besides being a physical 
absurdity, The world’s faith to-day in a future state 
of existence for man does not stand upon the grave. 
We are taught by those who believe in man’s immor- 
tality that it is the soul or spirit which survives tbt 
act of death, If anything exists after death, It h 
man, We know that the particles of matter which 
compose his bodily substance cannot be destroyed, 
but the earthly form which we know as man is dir 
solved so that one atom la not left standing upon 
another. Is there anything else to man besides hit 
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form?’ Is there anything left after death that we 
call man? We are answered, Yes, 2 spirit. But 
what le a spirit ? Is it the ghost of the body? Has 
it a likeness of ita own? ita form by which it 
can be seen and known? Has it 


will and affection, will not these lose thelr force? Is 
this soul a spiritual entity, an unchangeable whole, 
or is it a structure of finer material which aleo is sub- 
ject to the laws of dissolution and decay? Are we 
In danger of losing our spiritual form as well as our 
earthly 1 The ultimate of all substance Is the 
atom. If the spirit of man is immortal, Indestructi- 
ble, it must be an atom, a soul-atom, an indivisible, 
spiritual substance. I cannot think that the ulti- 
mate analysis of Nature will result In finding an atom 
in the form and likeness of man. While we are 
unable to see how man can live after death and pre- 
serve his essential being, let us not set up our igno- 
Tance as the truth, and make of ita dogma, Reality 
does not limit possibility. We may exist beyond this 
life. It is thought to be marvellous that the soul 
lives hereafter. It is wonderful that we stand here 
now. Future life la no 12 mystery than present 
life. That we live at all, is the great wonder. That 
conscious existence has come ont of the earth, ls the 
marvel tous, It seems not stranger that life can 
on farther than that life can come as far as 


We are warranted In believing almost an We 
are wisely told that man has been evolved from 
lower orders of animal life. But what has been 


added to the brute to make a man? I respect In- 
quiry. This universs is worthy of questions, and 
ey who ask the meanings of things are more the 
lovers of truth than those who bow in worship or 
fear before the manifestations of Nature. I eve 
in giving man every chance to satisfy his longings. I 
would not bid any man give up his faith for what 
sclence has discovered or for what philosophy has 
obtained. But I would say to thoes who have faith 
in man’s existence after death, but no proof of such 
existence, ‘‘How can’st thou say to science, Science, 
let me . out the mote that is in thine aye, when 
thon thyself beholdest not the beam that is in 
thine own eye?” Paul said that faith was the ‘‘avi- 
dence of things not seen“; but we cannot accept be- 
lief in a future life as proof of man’s immortality. 
Death does not last more than life. One con- 


grasses, yonder heaven with ita stars and suns and 
eternal sky? Is it not worth while to have Listened 
to the songs of summer and seen the glories of win- 
ter, to have witnessed the vast panorama of Nature 
and beheld her infinite wonders? Is life not worth 
living for Itself, for what it brings? To have felt the 
emotions of the human heart, to have learned the 
secrets of human life, makes existence worth having, 
thongh dying be the price we pay for living. 

We ought to adjust our minds to any fate, If we 
receive a further gift of life, we shall be thankful. If 
we do not, let us be thankful for what we have re- 
celved; and since our existence does not depend upon 
us, let us consider those things that will tend to our 
pront happiness and prosperity. If we have no 

aith in a future life, let os use this life wisely and 
well, and leave it, when our turn comes, uncomplain- 
ingly. If we have enjoyed this life, we do not fear 
another: if we have not, we do not want another, un- 
less a better one. The future is an ocean into which 
all the rivers of life empty thelr streams, All that 
man does js directed toward the future. We look 
forward, we move forward, we think forward. Our 
destiny is ahead of us. Weare working for to-mor- 
row. We obey an impulse of our nature when we 
look to the future, We can give up everything but 
what we hope for. Man’s faith in a hereafter is his 
compensation for disappointment here, They who 
have lost angels believe in them, Let us have the 


courage 
Like the swallows, we go in the nig t. I know not 


faith for knowledge, 2 
— That Death le a cipher which I can. 


here, r for one, would not care to put ont his hope. 


Taki Sn we will do what Nature has for us to 
do. e should not magnify the importance of any 
thought beyond our present duty. A great miy 
busy themselves in wondering what the next life 


be. How much wiser would it be to try to Improve 

this life! It is little that we do, and yet we are lo; 

in doing it. We leave « house, a piece of land, to te 

that we have lived. This is what is left: the rest is 

buried with us andforgotten by all but ourselves. 
Human life is onl 


And then to be forgotten. 


We are not to judge of the results of man’s exist- 
ence by mere outward appearance. We cannot tell 
the depth of the sen by looking upon itə surface. 
The wound that gives the sharpest pain does not 
always leave the deepest scar. 
le the occasion of life should ever be regarded 
seriously, human life should be spared whatever is 
dark and forbidding. We ought to encourage cheer- 
fulness and look upon every act of Nature as best. 
I regard it as unfortunate that we have inherited 
such dismal ideas of death. Dying should never 
have been made unnatural. It should have been 
— upon as going with those who have gone 

re. 


But while we ought to discountenance all gloomy 
reflections, I would not have mankind laugh life 
away. Frivolity is unbecoming to human nature. 
Let us not live as though life were a jest, everybody 
a fool, and the Creator a joker. Life pute on the 
mask of death, not to terrify us nor to amuse us, but 
under the command of a power whose authority noth- 
Ing can resist. Let us not be afraid to near thie mask. 
If we cannot look beneath It, we can at least familiar- 
ize ourselves with It, and disarm it of Its terrora. Vic- 
tor Hugo makes thie observation: “In the hand of 
asleep ls the finger of death.“ Whatever this punom- 
non la, It is natural and hence well, We ought to say, 
“I know not what there is In the future, but what- 
ever there is I am ready to meet It.“ This is the 
faith we need,—faith ln Nature and what Nature does. 
Death is only the last step of life. We should not 
take any more care for this 8 than for any 
other. It is merely a step off the Instead of on 
it. I do not like the habit of talking so much about 
what has no present concern, It is well enough to 
look into the future as far as we can, but let us not 
forget that we liva in the present. When we have 
exhausted the here, It will be time enough to think of 
the hereafter. Who has filled the present to hie sat- 
isfaction? What hours have passed that we would 
not like to call back and live better? What year has 
come and gone that has left no wish to improve it? 
The future is an endless to-morrow. The universe 
is infinite. We share ite glories, and are heirs to lts 
Stars and skies, to ita earth and flowers, to ita days 
and nights. If our Inheritance includes other things 
we have not seen, then may we rejoice. Man wants 
no pent-up future. We can follow only the thought 
that does not stop. We can go only the road t 
has . — wa aa no havey of rest, no 
eta! 8 ng-place; but an endless opening · out 
into something yond. But while the future la 
closed to us, let us make the most of the present. 
Learn to treat life aa an opportunity to gather wle- 
dom, to help your fellow-beings, and to enjoy the 
things of earth in a sensible and rational manner, 


A STRANGE PROPHECY, 


In the concluding chapter of the Memoirs of Count 
Cavour, which was published simultaneously in Rome 
and Geneva, the 9 (Col. de la Motte-Baudin) 
describes his last interview with the great Itallan 
statesman, and mentions s prophecy which acquires 
a singular interest from the fact that Cavour’s social 
and political predictions, which appeared quite aa 
ee and far more premature at firat, have since 
deen fulfilled to the very latter, 

The far-sighted Italian foretold the downfall of 
Bonapartism at s time when the “‘Second-of-Decem- 
ber Man“ stood In the zenith of the political heavens; 
anticipated “4 the now apenas opinion —1 the temporal 
power of the papacy is untenable twenty years; 
and knew that slavery bad mate the sleventh hour 
of its existence a while before Alexander I. was 
seized with that fit of generosity, and while Dixie was 
still the fertile mother of presidents. 

Cavour’s last sickness was an aggravation of the 
hectic decline which had wasted his strength for 
some years, and while there was yet a shadow of 
hope he consulted native and foreign physicians, and 
waded through the diamal swamp of pathological Ht- 
eratare with restless energy; but when he knew that 
he was booked for the long journey, he proved that 
with the scepticiam of his stoic ancestors he had in- 
herited a share of their fortitude, and astonished his 
friends by his intrepid humor and his calm refec- 
tions upon the future of a world that was about to 
dismiss him from ita portals, and, ashe fully be- 
Heved, without a return ticket. 

“If yon knew how your vanag will miss you,” 
Baudin told him, “you could y be so resigned 
to your fate. Tell me, is Hamlet's alternative’ really 
a matter of indifference to you ?”’ 

“La rivière est passé,” eaid Cavour; Italy has 
passed the dangerous ford, and, I dare say, will be 
able to muddle along on terra firma without me. 
But as for myself, s from a spectator’s rather 
than from an actor’s stand-point, I do not deny that 
I regret my exit from the play-house. I have wit- 
nessed some pretty lively performances in my time, 
but I shall mies the grand sensation plece: Before the 
curtain of this century drops, we shall have a new 


nm’? 
“At the rate our English-s fellow-creatures 
Se meget SESH 
stock on y that time,“ 
“No, no ' said the old infidel; “ not mean a 


new hypocrisy: I mean s new » 
e t you think that the Protestants are in 
earnest P’ 


“Yes, in their protest against Catholicism; so 
much, indeed, that they have protested it out of the 
better portion of the world. But what they have 
substituted for it is purely negative; born of schism 
and prolific of new ; ecepticlem the very soul 
and essence of It.“ X 

“Bat will not that scepticism prevent the growth 
of what you call a new on?” 

Indeed not. Rotten trees make excellent manure 
for new trees, you know; our old creed has become & 
heap of vegetable mould, the very soil for a new 
creed to germinate in. On rationalism no 
such plant can grow; but the world is as far from 
being rational as from being 

es g what?” 

‘Trinitarian, if I must speak it out. Of course, E 
mean the living portion of the world, not the big 
petrified trees In Asta.” 

„But among our own variety of trees there are 
some pretty good-sized ones f 

‘Yes, in circumference; but that is no criterion 
for their staying power: a hollow oak can often bosat 
of an im girth. Of course, the collapse of the 
old ahell will not come off without a crash both audi- 
ble and sensible to — ends ot — 2 ded 
catastrophic, spectacular, and ex —worth while 

N fes short; and that’s what makes mo loth to 
leave. It’s hard to leave on the very eve of a phe- 
nomenon that occurs only once in two thousand 
years or so.” 

“And so you think a few years more would have 
been sufficient to— 

The old shell is very 


“To witness it? Yes, eir. 
hollow.” 

“But infidels have battered it in valn ever sọ long.“ 

“For reasons. An old creed can never be 
superseded by infidelity, which means indifference 
on the whole, but by a new creed.“ 

It can, but will it? And who knows when?’ 

the next thirty or forty years. The decay 
of an old faith always coincides with the advent of a 
new one.“ 

„What makes you think so?” 

“The history of religions.” 

The conversation then shifted to comparative my- 
thology and certain topics in regard to which M. 
d'Alembert said that “prudence obliges one to be 
short-sighted unless one happens to be the king of 
Prussia.’ But the above quotations may be suffi- 
cient, per more than sufficient, to let us fear 
that Cavour knew what he was talking about, The 
church of his country denounced him as a Voltairian 
and rancorous infidel; but the type of his infidelit 
was generally different from that of the Fren 
scoffer’s. It was not born of spite and scurrilous 
irreverence, but of a sublime Deism, and of ideals 
which found no room under the roof of an Italian 
charch. Love of truth, of course, implies that ab- 
horrence of untruth which Johnson called an honest 
hate; but Cavour never permitted that hate to be- 
come personal: he knew how to fight error without 
insulting his erring fellow-men, and never advanced 
a heterodox opinion if he could not back It with rea- 
sons which showed that he was speaking within the 
truth, and which enabled others to infer what he 


mages Stier to say. 
in himself was a liberal, in whose presence 


he might have dropped any conventional mask; bat 
hile snswers,—even to what lawyers would call leading 
questions,—are they not suggestive understatements 
of perhaps distressing, but distressingly undeniable, 
facta? Is it not true that on all sides, and to a de- 
gree unparalleled in history, we find men and women 
who are no longer satiafied with their old local re- 
ligion, thirsting for belief, and passionately and rest- 
lesaly seeking for a new faith? What else means 
that rapid though ephemeral success of every new 
schism, every new subdivision of the countless sects 
which already exist besides the orthodox church, 
whichever that may be? Men and women are throw- 
ing themselves wildly upon every new teacher, in 
their restlees longing for peace, for a refuge from the 
torments of an unsatiafied want; they rush forward 
into vacnum, into absolute non-belief, like Staart 
Mill and Swinburne, or backward into the gloomy 
but calmer night of Romanlem, like Dryden, Dr. 
Newman, and the Marquis of Bute. 

We have no hm gow orthodox preacher,—that is 
another undeniable and very suggestive fact,—elther 
because gifted men become heterodox. in spite of 
themselves, or because the cloud of orthodoxy ob- 
acures brilliant talents, which medimval audiences, 
standing inside of that cloud, were perhape able to 
see, Our great theological orators are appreciated aa 
orators rather than as theologians, and it is very 

robable that our Bechers, Dean Stanleye, and Père 
Fryacinthes are drawing | audiences rather In spite 
of their theology, and d be quite as successful if 
preached on Schiiemann’s Mycens or the Col- 


of the St. Augustine type would call our generation 
a race of infidels, Hardly 


groans. Now even a South Mexican priest. 
avoide alluslon to the great ex-bugbear, for fear of 
provoking a giggle. 

Nel cecamenical councils nor general conven- 
tions and musical reyivala cau help or disguise the 
fact that the educated classes uf Europe and America 
are—well, it is hard to say what they are, except that 
they are not believers in the doctrines of the church 
w they tolerate and—faute de miguz—support, 
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Now this condition of things spiritual is precisely 
analogous to that of the last century of paganism. 
The Stoics, Platonists, and Pythagoreans were pagan 
Protestants, and their countless subdivisions corre- 

mded exactly to the subdivisions of our non- 
atholic sects. The temples, oracles, and a al 
establishments were supported by men who not 
like to deviate from the custom of their fathers, and 
could not deny that some of the augurs b 
etc., were estimable men, whom it would be inhu- 
mane if not ungodly to starve. The sceptica had 
learned the value of tolerance by bitter experience, 
and were too glad to be left In peace to disturb the 
some of others; they might yearn for the disestab- 
ishment of an unbellevable bellef, bat hardly knew 
how to begin. Besides, the temples had cost auch 
lots of money and were so beautiful that iconoclastic 
tendencles were restrained by a sort of artistic piety. 

There was no lack of pagan Voltaires, Tom Painea, 
and Heinrich Heines; they even had a dramatic In- 
gersoll, old infidel Aristophanes, who adopted “‘lib- 
eral lectures“ for the stage, where r alnners in 
Tartarus howled like quadrupeds, while the festive 
gods got on a nectar spree or danced Olympic can- 
cans. One enterprlelng genius, the sophist Diagoras, 
travelled through the country and drew large houses 
by arguing alternately for and against the same prop- 
oaltlon, proving and disproving the existence of Ju- 
piter, the credibility of the oracles, ètc., in order to 
show the utter futility of positive tenets on supernat- 
ural questions. Such things provoked blood-curdling 
anathemas from Delphi and the palace of the pon- 
tifex maximus, but Diagoras & Co. replied 3 
festo a la Charles Bradlaugh, and generally the 
laugh on their side; they were countenanced by the 


augurs could meet with vity; and the comedian, 
Terentius, conld make audience laugh till they 
shrieked by mimicking the solemn look and occa- 
sional foxy leer of a harusper. 

But there were men and women who refused to 
oin in that laugh, and longed with all thelr hearts 
or the good old time when people had something to 
believe in, when the basis of human hopes and hu- 
man virtues was, or seemed to be, something better 
than a figment. They turned east and west, dayward 
and nightward, in thelr search of a subatitate for 
thelr lost faith; they strayed into Judlaam and the 
old Serapis bie o ancient Egypt. The passion 
of Roman women for Jewish rites is one of the com- 
laints of Juvenal, and the successful exorcism of a 
ewish rabbi converted the Empress Poppæa. Other. 
oriental religions were even more successful: the 
worship of Mithra and Osiris attracted their thou- 
sands, and the writings of Roman historians are 
crowded with allusions to their 8, Apuleius 
describes the Roman women, at the dawn of a winter 
day, breaking the ice of the Tiber to plunge three 
times into ite sacred stream with all. the enthusiasm 
of our colored Baptista on the banks of the Chat- 
tahoochee, dragging themselves on bleeding knees 
around the field of Tarquin, offering to undertake 
pilgrim to Egypt to seek the holy water for the 
shrine of Isis, fondly dreaming that they had heard 
the voice of the goddess. 

Even the spiritualistic aberrations of our century 
had a parallel in the mysticism of the Neo-Platonists, 
who held eéances a la Katie King, substituted preter- 
natural revelations for rational science, and went 
into ecstasies about alleged communications from the 
spirit world, while philosophers looked on with good- 
humored satire, and the official miracle-mongers of 
the established religion, with the envy of a trades- 
union which sees its monopoly andangered,—tout 
comme chez nous, 

The signa of that time and ours are appalling alike, 
and Cavour's prediction is, therefore, nothing but a 
legitimate inference from analogies, If the decay of 
an old faith coincides with the advent of a new, the 
advent sermons will be preached before long, and the 
ensuing conflict will dwarf that of the formation, 
The new Reformadoes will not march against Italy, 
dut sgainst Palestine,—against the principle which 
the author of Lothalr calls Semitism. As Cavour 
says, for people who, like him, can stand aside, It will 
be decidedly worth while seeing. 

Even this advent-tide of ours, this eve of coming 
things, ia incomparabl ferable to the hopeless 
stagnation of the Middle The veil of futurity 
cannot entirely hide the gleams (as we should say, 
rather than shadows) that „precede a great event; and 
even in conservative Old England some people seem 
to have perceived such a gleam,—Prof. Goldwin 
Smith, for instance. The crumbling decay, says 
he, and eventual downfall of a wide-spread faith and 
cultus which have existed for centuries, is not only 
an important event in the epoch which witnesses it, 
but is memorable and important to all time. For 
what does it algnity and portend? Even this: that 
the world for the time-being has lost ita loadstar; 
that the ideale which for ages have borne up the 
weak and strengthened the strong have fallen from 
the empyrean into the mire of earth. Of all that can 
happen to man and his outward fortunes, what can 
com to this silent internal phenomenon? The 
ideale turn out to be no ideals; what were ed 
fized stars are found to be Chinese lanterna, with the 
candle inside very low in the socket; and thie discoy- 
ery gradually taking place in every mind, in the wise 
and foolish, the learned and simple, till every man can 
see the doubt and the scorn in neighbor's eyes.“ 

One of the professor's countrymen committed sul- 


cide some fifty years ago, and explained his conduct 
on a slip of paper, which the survivors found between 
the trigger and the triggor guard of his plstol: 
‘Weary of life and tired of buttoning and unbutton- 
ing.” And even in less foggy climes, want of excite- 
ment has driven men and women to imitate his ex- 
ample, But people who can read the signs of our 
time will agree with Cavour, that it ia not advisable 
to leave 8 for such reasons just now.— 
Gnecinnati Enquirer. 


SPIRITUALISM NOT FREE-LOVE. 


EXTEACTS FROM A LECTURE BEFORE TEN EASTERN DIS- 
TRIOT SPIRITUALIST CONFERENCE, BROOKLYN, 
JUNE 13, 1879. 


BY WILLIAM FISHBOUGH. a 


Mr. CHAIRMAN, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN :— 

A week ago this night, there were several sayings 
and occurrences at your meeting at which I, as a 
Spiritualist from the beginning, and having the honor 
of the cause at heart, was exceedingly pained and 
wounded. At the close of your conference, lu which 
I had not until then taken part, I was publicly in- 
vited by your chairman to give the g ad 
this evening, I replied that I had a word to 
say about the proceedings of that evening, and after 
that I would give a conditional answer. I then 
uttered a few incisive and I confess somewhat objur- 


gal sentences u only one of the matters to 
which I felt — to dissent, and concluded by 
saying that if, after auch an expression, the chairman 


felt disposed to renew his invitation, I wonld accept, 
but on the express condition that a vote of the con- 
ference should be taken to ascertain whether they 
would be willing to hear me In such a lecture as 
might be expected in view of what I had already sald. 
The Be sete was put and carried unanimously in 
the affirmative, the audience seemingly all voting. 

Accordingly, I appear before you to discuss, as the 
central point, the matter previously commented upon, 
and which, without distinctively mentioning it now, 
will sufficiently appear in the course of my remarks; 
my more comprehensive object, meanwhile, being to 
show that Spiritnaliem is not atheism, infidelity, nor 
free-lovism,—to show that It has nothing in common 
with either of these; thus to free it from the facti- 
tious Incumbrancesa of the same which have been 
foisted upon it, and, eo far as time will permit, to 
point out its real nature and divine objects. 

As for free-lovism, another term Involved in the 
title of our lecture, we shall not allow its advocates 
to dodge behind the admitted truth that all love is 
fres.” We shall rather hold them to the definition of 
it which they have given by their Hves, actions, and 
general discourse; namely, the free carnal intercourse 
of the sexes In disregard of all marriage laws and 
regulations, ... 

And free-lovism, in {ts only current sense of free- 
lustiam,—whence comes that? Not certainly from 
Spiritualism, as already shown; for it is indeed a very 
unsplritual affair, It is earthly, carnal, sensual, 
devilish, and not spiritual. When, therefore, it ap- 
pears among us, it appears as a stranger and a for- 
eigner; and I must say it not ona appear unbidden, 
but proves an extremely disgusting and unwelcome 

est, Thank God, we have now for many years 

n petting rid of it, but are not yet wholly free 
from it, If recent Indications may be regarded. 

I now refer to the case which, in one of Ita 
aspects, waa prominently thrust before us a week ago 
thie night; and I shall not dismise it before a fuller 
statement of the facts shall have been given. The 
publisher of the New York Truth Seeker, Mr. Ben- 
nett, as all know, la an avowed athelst, though this 
fact is not here stated for the purpose of caning re 
proach. It appears that Mr. Bennett consid it 
perfectly accordant with his athelstic principles to re- 
celve to the familiar hoapitality of his office a certain 
pamphlet, the emanation of a so-called free prese, 
and to countenance the teachings of that pamphlet 
by his efforts to place It before a reading public. 

Now this pamphlet, a copy of which a friend has 
losned me, and which I now hold in my hand, is 
from the first page to the last a direct and most un- 
compromis onslanght on the marriage institu- 
tion, and un — advocates the same freedom 
in the intercourse of the sexes as exists among brate 
beasts, restrained only by such pradential considera- 
tions as relate to physical health, and the avoidance 
of such other Incidental Inconvenlences and misfort- 
unes as might arise from excess, Sequences have 
grown out of this publication and its circulation 
through the United States mail by the agency of Mr. 
Bennett, which have been very dis able to that 
gentleman; and for this our sympathy and * 
tion as Spirituallsts have been appealed to. 0 


game appeal has been made to other Spiritualist gath: 
eringa, and is Hable to be re elsewhere. For 
one, as a Spiritualist, I reject this appeal, and throw 


It back with indignation; and in order that the pro- 
priety of this course may be better understood, and 
the teachings of this pamphlet may be held up to the 
public execration, which they deeerve, I propose, with 
your Indulgence, to read you a few extracts from its 
pages, If these extracta should prove unsavory, it 

be remembered that I was not the firat one to 
atir up the matter. Says the author:— 

„The compulsive features of the marital law are 
incidental and secondary to the marriage relation 
itself, which ls unnatural and forced. Pen cannot 
record nor hin express the enervating, debauching 
effect of a celibate life upon young men and women. 
Who supposes that if allowed to freely consult their 
natural wita and good sense, they would tie them- 
selves up in the social snarl of matrimony.” p. 8. 

n: Lovers cannot innocently enact the per- 
jury of marriage; to even volun y become slaves 


to each other is deadly sin against themselves, their 
children, and society.“ p. 22. 

Of a noted clergyman who figured in the courts 
some years ago, and whom a jury did not convict of s 
certain crime charged against him (whatever might 
have been the truth in the case), this author says: 
“While his natural right to commit adultery is un- 
questionable, his right to lle about it is not s 
erk, netaral righ mit adul 

a natura t to commit unquestlon · 
able J. Gracious heavens! : N 

ain: No woman or man should have s second 
child by hls or her marital partner, when there h 
another person willing to assume the relation, by 
whom he or she can have s better child.” p. 17, 

Thos away the family institution, and with It 
down go all the existing institutions of soclety—all 
ruthlessly knocked to pieces and annihilated! 

But again: “Neither superstitious supernaturalim 
with its theatrical terrors, por learned Infidelity ‘fall 
of wise sawa and modern instances,’ should deter the 
sexes from thought and experiment as to the best 
uses of themselves. That woman expects man or 
man woman, is as natural and proper as desire for 
food or clothing.“ p. 18. 

Once more: We now forbid the sexes, unless 
married, to sleep together; but this restraint ia a 
relict of oriental customs, which will vanish as intelli- 
1 . It will ere long be seen thats 
ady and gentleman can as innocently and properly 
occupy one room at night as they can now dine to- 


gether.““ p. 19. 

Now I think I have given you a pretty good dose ol 
thie, and will stop. Comment on thia is deemed un- 
n , as sensible men and women cannot fall to 
perceive that Its direct tendency Is to overthrow all 
forms of civilization, and to reinaugurate savagism, 
animalism, and universal bestiality. 

I will not mention the title of the little pamphlet 
in which these doctrines are set forth, as I decline to 
advertise It even in that form. I will call it a Priapus 
embodied in type and printer’s Ink; hairy, ugly 
satyr grinning out Its contempt of all decency. The 
author, however, should not be deprived of his dis- 

shed honors, and I will mention his name as 
E. H. Heywood, and will state that the title page 
contains the startling announcement, that thla edition 
of 1878 is of the twenty-fifth thousand. Probably so- 
other twenty-five thousand copies will wend their 
slimy course into the sinnosities of human soclaty be- 
fore the demand will cease. What, O Americans, 
are we coming to? 

Liberty of the prees? Liberty of s ? Those 
words, indeed, have a very plausible sound; but 
Messrs, Heywood and Bennett, or any other pro- 
moters or abettors of the doctrines of this phlot, 
that the “natural right to commit adultery ſa unques- 
tlonable,’’—suppose that when you, in whatever way, 
are whispering this filthy and corrupting doctrine 
Into the ears of our wives and daughters, our hus- 
bands and our sons, some ontraged parent, in the ab- 
sence of the possible redresses of law, should fall back 
on the natural “‘Iiberty” of breaking your heads with a 
poker, or driving a bullet throngh your bodies,—what 
then? Oh, it will be none of your business, kind sirs, 
This is a „free“ country, you know. Understand, 
however, that this is a measure of defence which I 
would not personally recommend, as I have a far 
more effective measure to propose, of which I will 

ve a general hint hereafter. But meanwhile Uncle 

am hae a word to sayin reference to this matter, 
and a certain law existing in his statute book must 
have its course. That law justly and righteously for 
bida the use of the United States mall in dilatribating 
obscene and immoral publications. When, therefore, 
Mr. Bennett or any one elde {a convicted bya jury 
of his peers of having violated this law, and is sen- 
tanced to endure lta penalty, and when an appeal ls 
made to this conference, as it was a week this 
night, for an expreasion of sympathy for the offender 
and indignation for this alleged curtailment of Ab- 
erty,” I have two replies to make: First, that ms 
law-abiding and order-loving American citizen, I will 
not stand between Mr. Bennett and the execation of 
a penalty which I believe he has justly deserved ; and 
secondly, as a Spiritualist, I will say that we have no 
class affiliation or sympathy with atheists and free- 
lovers; and Mf Spiritualists as a class are going to 
commit themselves (as I do not believe they are) to 
the defence of the crime of prostituting the United 
States mail to the circulation of obscene and immoral 
publications, then I am not a Spiritualiet in that 
— and will not bear the disgrace of the transac- 

on. 

These sanctions from the spiritual world, whore 
authority was at firet greatly over-eatimated, pro 
dangerously potent. All classes of minds not fimly 
anchored in correct principles of moral life were 
liable to imbibe the infection; and sometimes even 
weak Christians, who previously had been serupu - 
Jously faithful to their marital and family relations, 
on accepting the verity of these spiritual manifests- 
tlons soon to fall into loose notions of sex 
morality. This tendency increased from year to yest, 
until it became a matter of scandalous notoriety, %8 
utterly impossible to conceal from the outside world 
us it was impossible to be denied by Spiritualists 
themselves. 

But when the free-love doctrine became shamefally 
bold and outspoken from the rostrum, in the confer 
ence room, and through portions of the Spiritualistic 

„ after it had for years flaunted ite immodeatic 
deflantly ln the face of a disgusted public, after it hed 
succeeded in utterly disrupting numerous familie 
which had before lived in peace and happiness, and 
especially after It had, in the person of a certain note 
rious woman, obtained representation In the pres 
dency of one of the largest conventions of Spiritual- 
iata ever held in the United States, the better portion 
of Splrituallste, alarmed and horrified, to their grest 
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credit, arose in arms against it, indignantly hurled it 
from the eminence to which it had attained, and 
forced it to hide itself in the dark dens and secret 
chambers, where its polluting influence is reduced to 
a minimum. There let us keep it until it dies of 
asphyxia; and should it, on any pretext, seek again 
to become rampant, I hope the friends of decancy 
every wats will rise up, to a man and woman, and 
teach It a lesson that It will never forget. 

I have tender charity for the weak and erring, and 
to such of this clase as admit and deplore their error 
I am eyer willing to say, Neither do I condemn 
thea; go thy way,” but always addinz, “Sin no 
more.“ Bot when the erring ones deliberately ns- 
sume the role of tha justifiers, advocates, and prop- 
agators of the same error, it becomes the duty of 
every good man to block up thelr course with 
avery possible barrier.—2Religio-Philosophical Jour- 
nal, Aug. 2. 
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AN ENGLISH VISITOR. 


HE 18 PLEASED WITH OUE WONDERFUL COUNTRY.—VIEWS 
OF 4 BSITISH STATESMAN AND BEFORMER.—THE SPLEN- 
DID FUTURE OF AMERICA.—ME. GEORGE JAOOB HOL- 
YOAKS’S MISSION,—AN INTERESTING TALK ON THE POL- 
Trios OF ENGLAND, 


Mr. George Jacob Holyoake, a celebrated English 
labor-reformer and promoter of cobperative schemes, 
has been in Washington for some days, the guest of 
Col. R. G. Ingersoll. A reporter of the Post called 
upon him last evening with the intention of extract- 
ing any information of an interesting nature that he 

ht possess. The Post was introduced by Col. 
Bob in the following cheerful manner:— 

“This gentleman, Mr. Holyoake, has called to 
ascertain your views regarding the United States. 
Of course the journal he represents desires your hon- 
eat opinion, but I would advise you to remember the 
story of the artist who invited a critical friend to ex- 
amine a picture he had just finished, Sald he, ‘I 
want your candid, unbiased opinion; I want to 
know whether it is good or bad. Some fellow told 
me yesterday it was a miserable daub, and I kicked 
him down stairs.’ A word to the wise, you know.“ 

“You arrived in this country during the latter part 
of August, Mr. Holyoake,” sald the Post, when his 
turn came, and have probably been here long 
enough to form some idea about country and the 
people. How are you impressed with the American 
charactar P’ 

“I have been defending the people and institutions 
of America all my life, but until I came into the 
country I had no idea how wall I was justified in 
what I had done. The energy, the humor, the 
brightness and capacity of the people have filied me 
with surprise, I think they have some faulte, —even 
in England we are not devoid of those, But the 
American people possess qualities that we lack, and 
in those respects in which they excel us credit is due 
to the ter freedom of thelr institutions,” re- 
sponded Mr, Holyoake. 

one your travels in this country been exten- 
sive 

“I have visited all the principal Eastern cities, and 
spent some time in IIlinols with friends, Conse- 
quently I have seen some of the Western cities, Of 
all, I prefer Washington. It is the moet beautiful of 
akon cities, so far as my observation extends. 
Its streets are so wide and the parks so numerons 
that it combines in a wonderful degree the beauty of 
the country with the conveniences of the city.” 

“Your principal mission is stated, Mr. Holyoake, 
to be the amelioration of the condition of 
laborers, Is thelr lot a hard one, and is there no 
remedy for it but Immigration?“ 

“The condition of the English laborer ia indeed 
hard as compared with that of the American, and 
immigration will certainly better it, and may bring 
opulence to him. I cannot say that tion is 
the only remedy, but it le one. With codperation it 
will greatly tend toward the desired ends of compara» 
tive wealth and happiness. Now I wish to introdace 
this principle of codperation Into immigration, and 
by combining numbers, economy will obtain, suc- 
cess is insured, and loneliness, blander, and failure 
avoided,” 

“Have you had much experience in coöperative en- 
terprises ? 

"I have been concerned and interested in codpera- 
tion since the beginning of the conatructive period,— 
since 1839,—and may be said to represent the thoa- 
sand codperative stores of England. I am, and have 
been for a namber of years, a member of the central 
board, directing that great organization, and am one 
of the promoters of the Codperative Gulld of London, 
b 

n. a work of mine, odpera- 
tion, dedicated to John Bright and Wendell Phillips, 
. given my ideas upon that great subject in 

“Has your scheme met with much encouragement 
in this country ?”? 

“Very material encouragement; and a number of 

mblic men have taken a warm Interest in it. I have 
Poin Kindly received by all, Secretary Evarts re- 
ceived me to-day, seamed to take a great interest In 
what I had to say, and will, I believe, give the matter 
practical consideration.’” 

“To come down to politics, Mr. Holyoake, are not 
the English people y with the 
Beaconsfield government, its too needless waste, and 
numerous embarrassing entanglements P 

“Decidedly. Although the English people do not 
Tegard the Beaconsfield government as English, they 
look upon the Zulu and conflicts as the last 
wars of the Pentateuch. and will change pre- 
miers at the firat opportunity.’ 

„Will Gladstone succeed to the premiership In case 
of a change?” 

“If Mr, Gladstone desires to be the next premier, 


de can be. A minority hate him on account of his 
sincerity; but a majority love and absolutely revere 
him for the same reason.” 

„Will you briefly describe the distinction between 
English political parties f“ 

“Briefly, I will. The Conservatives keep from the 
people all they can; the Liberala give all they think 
practicable; the Radicala demand all they the 
people should have.” 

Do you think the present system of government 
in England permanently based, proof against revolu- 
tion, or ls the great masa of the people ripe for the 
republic?” 

The longer the Beaconsfield administration laats, 
the sooner will the monarchy come to grief, Bea- 
consfield has taught Englishmen the value of a re- 
public as no premier before him could do. There 
Are thousands of people republicans from conviction 
now, where a few years ago there were ten from 
sympathy.““ 

As the Post representative arose to leave, he asked 
Mr. Holyoake whether he Intended to deliver any 
lectures or addreases In thia country, and how mach 
longer he would remain here, 

“Te t to leave,“ he sald, about November 19. 
Before doing so I shall speak in Philadelphia, New 
York, Boston, Holyoke, Fall River, and next Mon- 
day evening in this city.” — Washington (D. O.] Post, 


PAUPER MORALITY. 


Those who have devoted time and talent. to the 
study of pauperism, and the mental, moral, and phys- 
ical condition of the pauper classes, all agree that, 30 
far as reformation is concerned, the chances are in favor 
of the criminal ss against the pauper, in a ratio of 
two to one. The willing pauper, as a general thing 
Is ignorant: the adroit criminal fs more or less edu- 
cated. The latter has ambition, force of character, 
although the character is poor: the former literally 
takes no thought for the morrow, neither does he 
consider yesterday in comparison with to-day. He 
lives ont the measure of his existence as a human 
absorbent, without ambition and without p 
Moral improvement, —without the ability of self-cx- 
amination,—the power to compare the events of the 
pay with those of the present, in the hope of better- 
ng the life, is an impossibility, Experience haa 
taught that morality without force is m misnomer, 
He who sits down under s settled belief In fatalism 
is already in the last ditch, and the sooner he Is 
covered up the better, Lacking these essentials to 
decent living, the pauper class in this country are the 
embodiments of Immorality and the impersonations 
of soglal vice to an alarming extent. 

Take our almshouses, for Instance, some facta In 
relatlon to which have been placed in our possession 
by Mr. T. W. Braidwood; and we have direct refer- 
ence to the almshouses In our own State, and In our 
own immediate vicinity In particular. A good por- 
tion of the children-inmates of these institutions are 
illegitimate, some born eo in the institutions, An- 
other portion of them were born of parents legally 
married, bot confirmed paupers; and in elther case 
the condition of the offspring, with their bundle of 
Inherited tendencies, Is not at all encouraging. Yet 
It must be admitted that the condition of t ls 
prolific In furnishing facts ig relation to various 
parak of social economy; but soclety would be in- 

nitely better off without the facts, The fact that 
so many illegitimate children find their way to the 
panper’s home shows pretty conclusively what wonld 

the condition of society if marriage were abolished, 
and all the obligations thereunto belonging done 
away with. In the event of such a catastrophe, the 
greater portion of the children born Into the world 
would have to be brought up in almshouses, and the 
kind of citizens they would make can be easily in- 
ferred. Let those who think society would profit by 
such a free-aod-easy social arrangement ponder these 
facts, and sit down calmly and calculate how long 
before the race would become extinct under such a 
condition, 

In the 1 and more populous counties of the 
State, the children of the town“ are furulehed some 
means of education; but In these lower counties, 
notably Cumberland and Cape May, no such privi- 
leges are afforded. These children, many of them, 
have good natora) abilities; but the trouble Is, belong- 
prs eg nobody, they live and grow up past the turning 
point in life withogt the closes and tender relations to 
any wise person who would direct them In the way of 
deceut living. How much of the incipient crime in 
these counties may be directly traced to these wards 
of the people, uneducated and ancared for, we may 
never know; but that they are the direct or Indirect 
causes of social and other vices, the experience of all 
time shows. 

Almshouses are erate a necesaity of our present 
elvillzatlon; but they should not become the head- 
quarters for transmitting chronic pauperism to future 
generations. The time will doubtless sometime come 
when our ideas of liberty will become so modified, 
that it will not be considered a breach of ‘individual 
freedom” to control the passions of men and women. 
A revolution lu the supervision of our almshouses, as 
regards adults, ought to take place, while all the chil- 
dren there confined should be furnished a healthy in- 
dustrial education. An institution supported by the 
State where such children might be taught to use 
their heads and their hands, and Inatructed in the 
duties of citizenship, would be a Paying Invest- 
ment. No een wealth can afford to allow any 
portion of her children to grow up ignorant and negli- 
gent of the plainest duties and obligations. There is 
too mach disposition to pass the pauper by, tossing 
him a penny, in our day. The fact that these people 
In their lives react upon the best society, and lower 
the productive and industrial value of the State, es- 


capes the notice of the great mass of good people 
whee charity isso abundant. We read of the Laza- 
roni of the East, and thank God we are not as that 
ple; yet with our Increasing pauper class, we are 
elping to foster a native Lazaroni, which will frst 
eit up our substance and then demoralize onr civill- 
zation, 

If we may not prevent the reproduction of — 2 
of the race from the pauper fount, we can certainly 
sec to it that children thus born are not brought up 
breathing the Immoral alr of a pauper’s den, and left 
to drift into the careless and indifferent habits of a 

auper's life. Self- preservation for a nation ought to 
2 as much a “first law” as for an individual. It will 
never be such, however, until the nation protects 
itself agalost violation from the hands of its children 
by teaching them that there is a better business 
which they can and ought to do.—Vineland Inde- 
pendent. 


Tue North American Review for November opens 
with a series of replies, by Julia Ward Howe, Elize- 
beth Cady Stanton, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
Lucy Stone, and Wendell Phillips, to Mr. Parkman’s 
article on The Woman Question,” which ap 
in the October number. They are united under the 
title, The other Side of the Woman Question,” and 
giva a vary complete presentation of the arguments 
In favor o greeny a right of suffrage to women. 
The second paper Ís an attack on Malthusianism, 
Darwinism, and Pessimism, b7, Profesaor Francis 
Bowen, of Harvard College. The writer declares 
that Malthuslanlam has no advocates, that Darwin- 
lam stands completely refuted by the facts of Nature, 
and that in the despair of Pessimism we witness the 
worst consequences of the Malthusian theory. This 
essay will be et by those who like diecasalon in 
which no quarter is given or taken. A Page of Po- 
litical Correspondence,” which follows, is a collec- 
tion of letters written by Mr. Stanton to ex-President 
Buchanan at the of Mr. Lincoln’s admin- 
istration, and now for the first time given to the 
public. Ther aita in very plain terme the writers 
opinion of Mr. Lincoin and Mr. Seward, and of 

e measures taken by the government to resist the 
secessionists. Part IV. of The Diary of a Public 
Man” treats chiefly of the rellnqulshment of Fort 
Sumter, Mr, Seward’s negotiations with Virginia, 
the progrees of events at Richmond and Montgomery, 
and the plan of a peace convention. Another inter- 
view with Mr. Lincoln is described, in which the 
Preaident made several of those characteristic re- 
marks which caused him to be so much misunder- 
stood by those abont him when he first came into 
power, but sre now quoted as proofs of his shrewd- 
ness and ability. Professor Arthur L. Perry con- 
tributes u elearly- written essay on ‘Tariff Reactions,” 
in which he insists that every form of protection 
must operate calamitously in time. The concluding 
article is a review of Some Recent Works of Fic» 
tion,“ by Edward Eggleston. 


— ¶ —— 000" 

A GERMAN, telling the story of his campaigns 
gives the following interesting item: In this battle 
we lost the brave Captain Schultz. A cannon-ball 
took off his head. B last words were; ‘Bury me 
on the spot where I fall.’ ” 


Hoeirg. 


[For Tas Lrpex,) 
SONNET TO EMERSON. 


(1843.) 
In years long gone I saw thee, Mystio Grand, 
As yot nolaarelled, oru the breath of fame 
Had through che nations world-wide blown thy name. 
Amid thy whispering pines I siw thee stand, 
Interpreting, perchance, their marmura bland 
In human speech; moantime, fall summer tanned 
Mowers and maizo-felda with its ripening flame, 
And winding Concord furrowed, near at hand, 
The plain, ghost-haunted to thy visioned eye, 
While humble bees with breezy bass flashed by. 
A apiritaal lordship o'er the centuries 
To come thy pregnant words w. surely wield, 
As mors and more their meaning is revealed, 
While clear Ronowo shall waft thy name with steady 
breeze. B. W. BALL. 
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TOLEDO e, No. 35 Monroo Street: J. T. FRET nt 
and Clerk. All letters should be addressed to the Boston 
0. 


THE INDEX accepts every result of science and sound 
learning, without seeking to harmonize it with the Bible, 
recognises no authority but that of reason and right. 
om, Progress. Equal Rights, and 


‘The transition from Christianity to Free Religion, through 
which the civilized world is now passing, yas which it 
little understands, is even more momen in itself ani 
in its consequences than the great transition of the Roman 

pire from Paganism to Christianity, THE INDEX aims 
to make the character of this vast change in le in at 
loast its n and offers an op ity for 
discussions on subject which find no g place in 
other papers. 

N. Taio contributor to THE 


— 
* 


wise, lė for angining r In its columns 
except for his or her own individual statements. Editorial 
sontribu' will in every case y 
mame or initials of the write 
TO VOLUNTARY OONTRIBUTORS.—Only Short Arti- 
eles desired. Unused Manuscripts not returned, 
Farm ELLINGwoopABBOT,. . . . « Edktor, 
WILLI J, Porrzn, W H. SPEnNcES, Mus. E. D, 


A Hain 
Omanar, Gon JA HoLTOAEE (England), DAV H. 
iras. ELISABETE CADY STANTON, J. DDARD, 


Seven Ethical Laws of Rationalism. 


tion of the natural So rue 


6 necess condition of progress and 
at the foundation of republican polity, 
individual Government for Individual $ 
County Had, State se Be dov. 
County Ends, ‘State Government for Stata Ends, National lov- 
ornamant for National Ends. It equally lies at the founda- 
tion of science, olyilization, and Free op. It bas 
seven fundamental othical laws—three of Individuality, 
three of Society, and one of Ultimate Jurisdiction, 


I. Law ef Individual Rational Existence. 


Every mature rational being hes the right and duty to 
govern himself by his own reason in all his Individual con- 
cerns. This is the princi la of personal self-government, 
“private Judgment,” or indityidual reason. 


Law ef KIndivideal Self-Defouce. 


Lr ht to defend himeelf 
against all encroachments upon his individual self-govern- 
ment, This is the right of resistance to a 


III. Law of Individas! Nen-Aggression. 


Evory rational has the duty to refrain from en- 
orosching npon the vidual self- rnment of others, 
either force or fraud. This is fe principle Umiting 


‘private judgment.“ 


IV. Law ef Secial Bational Existence, 


Society (or the community of all rational beings) has the 
right and duty to govern itself by its common reason in 
its common concerns. This is principle of republi- 
oan self-government, or reason. 


V. Law ef Secial Salf-Defence. 


Bociety has the right to E en- 
croachments upon ita social self-go' ‘This is the 
right of revolution as against nts and of self-proteo- 
tion as t criminals—the right of holding aggressors 
responsible to soolal reason. 


VI. Law ef Secial Neu-Aggression. 


Soclety has the duty to maintain the three laws of indi- 
viduality in fall vigor, and to refrain from violating them. 
This is princip. © limiting social reason. 


VII. Law ef Ultimate Jurisdiction. 
1. The spita Judgment of the individual is the final 
his in ual concerns. 


appeal in 7 
ehe “social reason” of society is the inal appeal in 
all its general concerns, and also in cases of ultimate dis- 
agreement between individuals. 
The ‘social reason" of society is resented in oach 
particular onse by the Consensus of the tent in that 


Class of cases: a., by the concurrent verdict of all who 
are fitted by general capacity and special knowledge to 
understand it It 


the competent are divid the 
Lae is decided, 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF MR. HOLYOAKE, 


The welcome presence of Mr. George Jacob Hol- 
yoake In the United States will quicken the desire of 
many to obtain his likeness. An excellent portrait 
of him, painted by his brother and representing him 
in his study, has been reproduced in permanent 
photography“ by the Autotype Company of London, 
and a few coples ont of the limited number made 
have been sent to us for disposal, The size ls five 
by ton Inches, and the price $1,50. Ordinary cartes 
de visite, 25 canta. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO ME. ABBOT. 

Dear |Sir,—Your open letter“ to me in last 
week's INDEX leaves me no choice bat to ask an op- 
portunity to reply where your readers can see what I 
have to say. Let me first say that, if what you now 
print In regard to the two men, Bennett and Raw- 
son, is true, I do not see why I should repent of any- 
thing I have done, or how you are justified In all you 
have done. I certainly knew nothing of It till now, 
nor do you seem to have known much of it till lately. 
Now that I have it before me, a great many things 
occur to me to say; but L shall confine myself toa 
fow that come first. . 

As to Bennett, if all the letters alleged to have 
been written by him ara genuine, it appears to me he 
should be released from the penitentiary and con- 
fined In a lunatic asylum. Although it ia quite cred- 
{ble that a man who delights to expose hypocrisy 
should himself be a detestable hypocrite, it Is Incred- 
{ble that a sane libertine should be so voluminous 
and repulsive in his addresses, and It is hardly credi- 
ble that any woman having in her handa such an 
abominable letter should give the old fool so much 
time and opportunity to repeat the Insult, Iam not 
yet quite sure that Mr. Bennett ever wrote anything 
of the sort. 

The Truth Seeker, so far as I have known anything 
of it, while often distasteful to me for its bluntness 
and want of humane charity, has said so much that 
needs to be said, and which almost no other paper has 
had the courage to say, that I have valued it highly 
and honored its editor as a brave and honest man. 
Bat if he has privately written such lettera as you 
publish, he is certainly not the man to be at the 
bead of any public journal. Worse has been con- 
doned to a Christian editor, but nothing of the. sort 
can be allowed in one who bears the flag of the nine 
“Demande of LIberalism.“ 

As to Professor Rawson, If he does not prosecute 
you for libel, I shall advise and insist on his resign- 
ing his secretaryship. If he sues you, I shall wait 
the iesue of the trial. If there is any unpardonable 
sln, itis telling a lie to a woman to win her love. 
We must have truth in that spot, or this world is a 
hell, When I first read Mra. Woodhull’s charge 
against Beecher, I eaid, If he does not have that 
woman prosecuted for libel, it will be because he is 
guilty. Isay the same, even more emphatically, of 
Rawson. 

You are quite mistaken in supposing that your 
documents, even If they embody the whole truth in 
regard to these two men, are going to hurt the Lib- 
eral League or obstruct its progress perceptibly. No; 
the League will thank you for publishing them, and 
go on prosperously. A league wisely founded by 
yourself on simple justice and equity, and nursed by 
you for two years; s league which, sprinkled all 
over the continent, is too large to be called a ring,“ 
—is not going to faint away for the loas of a fow 
Judases, It may have too few votes to make a party 
of this year, but if the churches persist in shirking 
their taxes and enconraging thelr fanatics to perse- 
cute “infidelity,” while they idolize a theology 
handed down from a savage antiquity tainted with 
grosa immorality and obecenity, it will throw more 
than a million of votes before many years, Not to 
believe this, is to despair of the republic. 

In this world I have never known, read, or heard 
of any good cause or movement that was not afflicted 
with some ten or twenty per cant. of timber more or 
leas shaky and undesirable. We must get rid from 
leadership of what ia proved absolutaly rotten, as 
aoon as poselble. I used to think the Christian 
Charch a good movement, and the sine gua non for 
the advancement and perfecting of human society; 
and I did not secede from it because I found liars 
and cheats in it, and sometimes more popular and In- 
fiuential than the honest people, but because I dis- 
covered that its fundamental doctrines necessarily 
tended to make people disregard the truth, and that 
all the honesty of its members came from a source 
éntirely different from its theology. 

I bave read your long and rather passionate appeal 
to me as coolly as I can read anything that Interests 
the cause I hold uppermost, and I must say to you, 
Mr. Abbot, that, if Taz INDEX is ever crushed, it 
will be your own fault. I was not, as your words 
seem to imply, flattered or fawned' into accepting 
the Presidency of the Liberal League, and I am aure 
I shall not be either flattered or frightened Into re- 
signing it. 

So far as I can remember, I never represented Mr, 
Bennett os a martyr to anything but his own rash- 
ness; but you yourself, if I understand you, have ad- 


mitted that the book for which he was indicted was 
not ‘“‘obacene.”” Unconstitutional and ridiculous w 
the law is under which he was indicted, he was Inno- 
cent of violating it. He was therefore punlahel 
under a law not yet enacted, or for some legal ofono 
of which the Court knew nothing. At such an ad 
ministration of justice a man has a right to be Indig- 
nant, whether he sympathizes with the victim ot 
not. But let the. very worst be true of Bennett, 
hounded as he is by a lot of Christiane meaner than 
himself, I eympathize with him in 2 comparativa 
conse. Yours truly, 


: Krazun Weierr, 
Boerog, Oct. 81, 1879. 


MR. WRIGHT'S LETTER. 


Our remarks on the foregoing letter, to which we 
give as much prominence as we gave to our own lun 
week, will not be very extended. 

1. We did not at all say, or hint, that Mr. Wright 
should “repent.” It would have been highly im- 
proper if we had done that, We did suggest thu 
he should no longer countenance such men as Ben- 
nett and Rawson by still standing as thelr offic) 
head, That is a very different thing. 

2. If any one imagines that those atrocious letten 
can be shown not to have been written by Bennett, 
he is doomed to disappointment. Their genuineness 
is beyond reasonable doubt; and if we have been cor- 
rectly informed, the worst they reveal has not yet 
been told. 

8. If Rawson thinks he can afford to prosecute w 
for libel, we shall not-take to filght, Will he deny 
the truth of the testimony? If he can disprove it, 
he will find us more than willing to do him justics; 
no man ever yet made eo humble an apology as we 
will make, and he may spare himself the trouble of 
a prosecution to obtain it. What deceived the Court 
may well have deceived us; but no restitution within 
our power shall be withheld, provided hecan prove 
that we have wronged him, Or will he confess the 
truth of the evidence and rely on his ability to prove 
that we have told it out of malice? If he tries that 
perilous course, he will only make a bad case worse. 
He cannot prove malice, for there has bean no malica, 
The attempt to prove It will only prove himself ut- 
terly insensible to the patent, cogent, overwhelming 
moral reasons which commanded the exposure. But 
if he himself Is insonsible to these reasons, judges and 
juries and the community at large are not insensible 
to them; and this fact will cause the total failure of 
his attempt. Every man who has at heart the moral 
interesta of mankind will comprehend the motives of 
our course at a glance, and emile at the puerile talk of 
malice. The threat of prosecution causes no alarm. 
Let it come. We shall be on hand to meet it. 

4. “If there is any unpardonable sin, it la telling 
a lie toa woman to win her love. We must have 
truth in that spot, or this world ia a hell.“ Amen to 
those words, a thousand times over! Bat 
the whole free-love movement is one hage lie to 
woman, pretending to proffer to her ‘‘emancipation,” 
but in fact seeking to sell her into the moat horrible 
bondage. Rawson’e lie to hie poor, unenspecting tic- 
tim was nothing but free-love reduced to practice; 
the cruel misery he wrought was the only frult which 
is poasible from that polson-tree. If liberalism gow 
to sleep under the branches of that deadly Upas, lt 
will wake no more. That is why, seeing the danger, 
we have warned drowsy liberalism In season, no 
matter at what cost or hazard of its anger. 

5. Mr. Wright is himself mistaken as to what we 
suppose.“ We do not suppose“ that the pros- 
perity of the League depends on any docaments of 
ours. But we not only suppose, but know, that 
in this enlightened age no organization can prospe 
which, having suffered Itself to be boarded and capt- 
ured by pirates, dares to sail the seas with thelr 
skull-and-crossbones at the mast-head. That fatal 
resolution of the League at Olnelnnatl, extolling 
D. M. Bennett as a “victim of religious bigotry” 
who in truth and fact has committed no ot 
fence whatever against any law of the land, is no 
document of ours; but it will most seriously and 
“perceptibly” “‘obstruct the progress“ of the League. 
Taken In connection with the known characters of 
the free-love ring which now rules the League (ve 
never called the League itself a “ring,” nor should 
Mr. Wright intimate that we did), that resolation 18 
to every intelligent liberal a warning to shan the 
League as he would a pest-honse—to the community 
at large a warning to defend Itself against enemies of 
the human race. It was no such League as this that 
we tolled six years to found, to foster, and to make 
a tremendous power for ‘‘justice and equity” and the 
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liberal cause. The principles for which it was orig- 
{nally founded will yet ride on to triumph; but 
whether they ride with or over the National Liberal 
League depends solely on its willingness to come 
back to those principles betimes, Its Constitution 
(we speak with knowledge, because we wrote It) is 
saturated all through with reverence for morality; 
ita present free-love rulers set morality at defiance, 
Whenever the League renews allegiance to those 
original principles, repudiates the leadership of the 
free-love ring, and elects officers for all of whom we 
can entertain the personal respect which we have al- 
ways entertained for Mr. Wright, we shall rejoice to 
return as a private to lte ranks; for then the delirium 
that now threatens to destroy it will have passed 
away, and ita life of useful service to liberalism and 
to the country will have begun once more. But this 
change must come speedily, or It will come never. 
There ls death in delay. 

6. “If THE INDEX is ever crushed, It will be your 
own fault.“ The meaning of these words is not 
clear, Tue INDEX wil not be “crashed” at all, nor 
have we intimated that it could be. But If that fate 
must follow from our resolute endeavor to induce 
American Uberallem, disgraced as it has been and 
now is by bad leadership, to clean itself before it un- 
dertakes to clean the world, be very sure that we 
shall go on steadfastly ln the same path notwith- 
standing. We have not walted till the finger of 
ecorn was pointed by outside discoverers at this un- 
cleanness; we have not yielded to those who would 
fain hush up-and condone iniquity in their own 
ranks in order to preserve harmony and escape re- 
proach; we have not put the Interests of our party 
above the interests of our country or of mankind. If 
salvation for THE INDEX exacts snch terms as these, 
welcome to ruin on her own terms! No merit that 
Tar [INDEX may have ever had ahall be half so dear 
to memory as the fault“ of having been too faithful 
to the highest Interests of the cause we served. 

7. But it la not we that are on the defensive in 
this matter: there la no fault“ here for which we 
ask or need indulgence. Sooner or later the verdict 
of mankind will approve our course, and we shall 
wait with undisturbed equanimity until it does. It 
is those who defend such men as Bennett, Rawson, 
and their coparceners, that are put on the defensive 
now, to defend themselves If they can. Mr. Wright 
does not defend Bennett and. Rawson, jf they are 
guilty. He has elected, however, to remain thelr 
official head and associate, just as long as an F can 
be plausibly maintained. We think that this deci- 
aion, in the face of the evidence submitted, is a great, 
grave, and sad mistake; and, for his own sake, we 
receive the announcement of it with profound regret. 
And here we must leave the matter. 


ME. PARHMIAN’S ARTIOLE ON WOMAN 
SUPFRAGE. 


It is a great good, and shows the Importance this 
question has acquired, that ao accomplished a 
scholar as Mr. Parkman should take pains to write a 
long article upon it. It is well to have every argu- 
ment that can be brought againat woman suffrage 
fully stated, with all the clearness and force which 
Literary skill can lend it, The Woman's Journal 
does wisely to copy itin full, since the North Amer- 
ican Review probably circulates bat little among 
those most interested in the matter. 

I do not propose here to touch the main question, 
for I do not think the able writers who are to answer 
Mr. Parkman will have any difficulty in answering 
all his points. But I do wish to say one word about 
his defence of the infamous spirit In society which 
makes that to be irretrievable sin lu a woman which 
is only imprudence, or folly, or at the utmost vice, In 
aman. Belleving ss Ido that thie ides lies at the 
foundation of all that is most corrupt and evil in 
civilization, and that it leads to a state of morals so 
dangerous that, unless modern civilization can find a 
remedy for It, it must go down in degradation and 
ruin, as ancient civilizations have done, I cannot let 
the ides indorsed by euch authority pass withont a 
protest. Mr. Parkman says: Women and not men 
are of necessity the guardians of the Integrity of the 
family and the truth of succession, with all the in- 
terests of affection, of maintenance, and of Inherl- 
tanca involved in them., Hence the virtue In question 
Is far more important in them than in men.“ 

This barbarous view seems to me an inheritance 
from the aristocratic condition of society which con- 
sidered the succession of the title and estate the im- 
portant thing in family life. But la there not an 
heirship quite as important? The Bible says: “The 
fathers ate sour grapes, aud the children’s teeth ars 


set on edge.“ What fearful penalties does Nature 
set to indulgence in this sin in man! How is it vis- 
ited on the wife! Ask any woman-physician to tell 
the true story of the sufferings and sickness of thon- 
sands of innocent married women. How is not only 
this sin, but the other vices of Intemperance in the 
use of spirits and tobacco, visited upon children in 
various forms of physical, mental, and moral dis- 
ease! That very excess of nervous sensibility, so 
terrible to bear and so often made the reproach of 
women, Is very, very often clearly traceable to a di- 
rect Inheritance of vice from the father. Are not 
these things us Important to be considered as the 
vanity of a name or the fleeting blessing of inherited 
wealth? And then the evil to man himself, —oh, 
well did Burns say :— 
«.. "it hardens all within, 
And petrifies the feeling.“ 

Every man should protest in his own name and 
that of his sons against a doctrine which takes away 
any motive, any help, any stringency to that chastity 
which alone makes him worthy to be a husband and 
a father. And I believe that many a man longs in- 
expresslbly for that pure moral atmosphere, and 
would be ashamed to accept for himself the shield of 
public opinion thrown over a ain to which tempte- 
tion may have led him. I am not one of those who 
think individualism has done its work. I think that 
sin must be brought home to Its relation to the indi- 
vidual soul, as well as to ita effects on the general 
social good. But all is interwoven together. Be- 
cause the marks of this fault in woman are more eyi- 
dent, disgrace has followed; but I believe many a 
woman who has accepted the burden which her fault 
has laid upon her, who has toiled to rear her child, 
has become again pure in soul as the virgin mother 
whom the Church adores. If there be one lesson 
most plainly taught by Jesus, It is this; “Let him 
who is withont eln among you cast the stone.” It 
was sin to hia pure sonl, alike in man as in woman; 
and to both he said: “Go and sin no more.“ 

Marriage will never be truly pure and holy when 
chastity le required only from one sex. In Vienna, 
in a single hospital, there are thousands of Il legiti- 
mate births in s year. What a population is ralsed 
up here with no tles of home or family or father- 
hood! Can we wonder that the Austrian govern- 
ment has no security for its existence? Thieis the 
protection and Integrity of the family, which grows 
out of the monstrous idea which we have been com- 
bating. E. D. o. 


“A MORAL INTERREGNUM,” 


“The Prospect of a Moral Interregnum“ is the 
suggestive, not to say somewhat sensational, title of 
an article in the November number of the Atlantic 
Monthly, by Profeesor Goldwin Smith, The article 
will deservedly attract attention, not only by reason 
of its rather startling view of the present moral con- 
dition of civillzation, but because it touches a theme 
which has already become one of serious practical 
importance to many earnest minds. Its main thesis 
ie that, in the decadence and overthrow of the re- 
ligious bellefa which have swayed Christendom for 
eighteen conturles, the authority of the moral law 
and practical morality, having been intimately bound 
up with these beliefs, must necessarily suffer at loast 
a temporary eclipse, 

This theala, Mr. Smith supports by the argument 
that in the history of mankind “morality has reated 
on religious belief,“ and that heretofore in every col- 
lapse of religious belief there has been a correspond- 
ing moral collapse, which haman society has recovered 
from only by the revival of religious faith in some 
new form. He then proceeds to bring forth certain 
facts from the existing state of the civilized world 
(some of them we think not very relevant) which 
seem to him to Indicate the rapid approach of an- 
other era of social demoralization, and concludes 
with hinting the possible form of the new faith 
which la to bring the remedy,— barely hinting, for on 
this point he speaks with much less assurance, and 
ia obscure. 

The whole article ls fall of Interest. But there are 
two or three pointa in it that are specially noteworthy 
from the stand-point of free and universal religion, 
The writer, for instance, manifesta no doubt of the 
decay of Christianity as a system of religious faith. 
He says that collapse of religious bellef, of the 
most complete and tremendous kind, is apparently 
now at hand” ; declares that, In the minds of those 
whose views are likely soon to become the views of 
society at large, belief In Christianity as a revealed 
and supernatural religion has given way“; that the 
mortal blow has been given by criticism, in disproving 


or rendering uncertain the suthenticity of the hle- 
torical books of the New Testament.“ Nor does he 

appear to have any expectation that there will be a 

revival of this decaying Christian faith as a remedy 

for the moral calamity he fears. He notes as in an- 

tagonlem to the Christian system the modern scien- 

tific doctrine of evolution, and says that thie doctrine, 

ein spite of partial objections, lingering doubts, and 

the imperfections sure to be found in any new-born 

theory, is to all appearances destined soon to be the 

creed of the world.” These are very important con- 

cesslons to be made by one who still calls himself 
a Christian, and who evidently laments the departure 

of Christian falth as having an evil omen for man- 

kind. 

But it is quite certain that a writer thoronghly 

emancipated from all traditional bellef in the spe- 
cial, axceptional authority of Christianity would have 

used the materials on this theme somewhat differ- 
ently, and arrived, perhaps, st = less gloomy If not 
leas vague conclusion. It ls surely surprising that 
an author having the knowledge Mr. Smith pos- 

sesees should appear to think that the brotherhood 
of men and the very idea of humanity” are neces- 
sarily Involved in the existence of the Christian 
faith. “Historically,” he says, "these beliefs are 
evidently Christian”; and he asks what will become 
of them in the impending theological deluge, “Will 
they survive the doctrines (with which In the Chris- 
tian creed they are inseparably connected) of the 
universal Fatherhood of God and of the fraternal 
relation of all men to Christ? On what other basis 
do they rest?’ Does he not remember Cicero's groat 
sentence: “The eternal, unchangeable, universal law 
of all beings ls to seek the good of one another, like 
children of the same Father’? Does he not know 
that Buddhism in its original purity taught human 
brotherhood not less emphatically than Christianity? 
And Its devotees, too, have llxed by the doctrine 
quite as consistently as have Christians. He quotes 

from Paul's reported speech on Mars Hill: “God 
hath made of one blood all nations of men for to 
dwell on all the face of the earth,“ as giving a spe- 
cially Christian basis to the idea of human brother- 
hood; but does he forget that Paul follows up his 
argument by Immediately quoting a similar senti- 
ment froma pagan post, And ye are also his off- 
apring,” and that the whole tenor of Paul's thought, 
both ethical and theological, in this speech le much 
more In harmony with the Greclan culture which he 
had imbibed than with hin antecedent Jewish edu- 
cation? 

So far, then, as the ideas of humanity and human 
brotherhood are concerned, it seems altogether prob- 
able that they will survive the destruction of the 
Christian falth, since they were in existence before 
it, and are not to-day exclusively in its keeping. So, 
too, other moral qualities which Professor Smith 
names will not, on examination, be foand so depend- 
ent on the Christian religioa as he deems them. 

Whether, however, morality in general le not his- 
torically identified with some form of religious faith, 
is the larger question to which he addresses himself; 
and whether In the breaking up of the theological 
systems, in which the authority of the moral law 
has been traditionally involved, there Is not a real 
danger now threatening the moral welfare of soclety, 
is a question of grave import. Whatever defects 
there may be in his treatment, Mr. Smith's presen- 
tation of this question deserves consideration. The 
free-religious movement recognizes this danger, and 
would obviate it by emancipating religion as fast as 
possible from superstitions and bringing it Into ac- 
cord with the freest reason and the purest morality. 
The theory of evolution itself is capable of furnishing 
an indestructible basis both for religion and the moral 
law. w. 3. P. 


PERSONAL ITEMS, 

James PARTON is at work upon s Life of Voltaire, 
R Lovis ÅLDRIOH, the talented character-actor, is & 

ew. 

Tax Permoess Lovise has gone home to see her 
mother. 

MRS. JULIA WARD Howe will remain at Newport 
until after Thankegiving. 

B. F. UnpEBWoop 5 at Jeffersonville, In- 
Alana, Noy, 5, 6, 7; at Little Rock, Ark., Nov. 11 


SoJoURREE TRUTH has of late been stopping in 
Ohicago. She is said to be now one hundred and 
3 of age and still lectures and speaks in 
public. 


Miss JENNIE COLLINS, the famous worker in the 
cause of woman, fears that there is an increase of 
immorality among shop-girls, and lays the blame at 
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the door of the harsh employers, who pay insufficient 
wages. 

THE Atheneum says that the seyenth of eight 
stained-glass lights in the window over Shakspeare’s 
tomb has just bean putin. It represents the Seven 
Ages of Man,“ and has bean paid for by the gifts of 
American visitors. 

THE RRV. MR. Kerre, a popar preacher in Lon- 
don, rides to church on his bicycle, followed by a 
crowd of friends mounted on similar vehicles, The 
riders house thelr vehicles in the Snnday-school 
Toom and ride home after sermon. 

Mr, S. SxKLxs, an able Hebralst, is engaged in 
writing a book entitled The Poetry of the Talmud. 
The American Israelite says: To most students of 
Jewish literature, Mr. Sekles’ name is familiar, and a 
work from his pen ought to have a large circalation.”’ 

Mr, S. B. Weston, of the last nating class of 
the Cambridge Divinity School, addressed the Free 
Congregational Society of Florence, Mass., Sunday, 
Oct. 26. It le whispered at Florence that there is 
some prospect of Mr. Weston becoming one of its 
permanent residents. 

AMONG THE FOREMOST promoters of “spelling re- 
form” In England, according to the Christian Union, 
are Mr. Vanwyngaerdon Bikkers, Mr. Klassen, Mr. 
Meiklejohn, Mr. Pagiiordini, and Dr. S. Schmitz, with 
a Mr. Arding for secretary. They probably feel the 
need of reform, and we suggest they begin with their 
own names. 

Mn. GEORGE CATLIN, In his history of the North 
American Indians, gives the following evidence of 
the influence of nasal respiration. Among two mill- 
jon Indians he found not one who was deaf or 
breathed through the month, except three or four 
desf-mutes; and în the memory of the chiefs of one 
hundred and fifty tribes not one case of deafness 
could be remembered to have occurred. This is ex- 
plained by the mother always closing the mouth of 
the child whenever it attempted to breathe through it. 


PARKER PILLSBURY pays this tribute to Renben 
H. Ober, of Boston, who recently died at Sutton, 
N. H.: Successful in business while a partner in 
trade, he was in time able to render valuable aid to 
whatever enterprise commended itself to his notice 
and heart. Earllest and most devoted to the cause of 
temperance, be was not less ready nor less falthfal 
when Mr. Garrison (born and dying in the same year, 
and a man after his own heart), found him smon 
his most constant, earliest coadjutors in the wo 
of emancipation. The cause of peace surely never 
had a more devoted friend than Reuben H. Ober; 
while that of the hunted, scattered, and outraged 
remnant of the Indian tribes wakened within him 
the warmest sympathy. Against capital punishment 
his whole nature and belng ever protested. To him 
human life was emanation from and sacred as the 
life of God; and with him human equality knew 
no distinction of race, complexion, nor sex. To him 
were no high nor low; no great nor small; no male 
nor female, And 80, to ameliorate the whole condi- 
tion, as well as to secure equality of rights to woman 
and to labor, were part, and a most Important part, 
of his lofty aspiration and purpose.“ 


— ůͤͤ ꝛA—ä — 
FOREIGN. 


THE BETURNS on pauperism for the month of 
August show an increase of forty-eight thousand 
four hundred and seventy-seven persons as com 
with the August of last year, and this in England 
and Wales alone. 

Ir 1s srarz that King Alfonso has declared 
that, in view of the calamity by recent floode in 
Spain, all sume which individuals or public bodies 
intend to contribute towards the celebration of his 
marriage will be devoted to the relief of the sufferers. 


Mn. Picton, F. S. A., at a late meeting of the 
Iron and Steel Institute, spoke of the cast-iron bridge 
over the Wear, designed by the celebrated Thomas 
Paine, as one which, “for grandeur of idea, lightness 
of effect, and economy of material, has never been 
equalled.” 

A Mass MEETING of Swedish workmen was re- 
cently held at Stockholm, when M. W. Rubenson 
(Preaident of the Jewish Burial Society) occupled 
the Vice-President’s chalr. M. Rubenson spoke at 
some length on the electionesring disabilities which, 
he sald, pressed unjustly on the Jews of the kingdom. 


THE Frankfurter Zeitung gives an instance of the 
extreme severity with which a breach of discipline is 
treated in the German army. A young hussar, who 
had been guilty of some military oversight, waa tled 
to a tres in punishment thereof. A comrade, seeing 
that the tightness of the straps was causing him 
pain, loosened them a little. Unfortunately, he was 
discovered by an under-officer, who boxed his ears, 
and the charitable young hussar returned the blow. 
The under-officer reported the offence, and the hus- 
sar has been sentenced by court-martial to five years’ 
incarceration in a fortress. 


THE IMPORTANCE of good music as an educating 
{influence on the people is daily more and more recog- 
nized. A large meeting, convened by the Mayor, 
was held in Birmingham for the promotion of a 
scheme of cheap concerts for the people, at which it 
Was resolved that steps be taken to promote the gen- 
eral study of music in the town as a means of intel- 
lectual culture, and to provide for its performance 
under conditions which would make it easily availa- 
ble as a source of enjoyment to all classes of the 
community. A suggestion that Sunday evening con- 
certs should be given was, of course, vigorously op- 
Ee but as we are already making some 

that direction, we have no doubt that ere long we 


shall be able to have our Sunday concerts as well as 
our Sunday lectures,—National Reformer, 

AMONG THE MANY Interesting papers read at the 
recent Social Sclence Congress at Manchester was 
one on The Stage as a Moral Instructor,” by Mr. 
Herman Vesln, from which we take the following 
significant extract: In the course of human prog: 
reas, a new idea nara to grow slowly, gradually 

ere strength, while being passed in whispers 
rom ear to esr, until some man, bolder than hia fel- 
lows, cries It aloud in the market-place. For a mo- 
ment the world is startled, but, if the idea be good 
and true, quickly assimilates It, and goes on its way 
refreshed and strengthened. An illustration of this 
may be seen In the change of attitude of the Church 
towards the stage during the last two hundred or 
three hundred years, I say the Church, because the 
Church is the one sole cause and origin of all the 
ution to which actors have been subjected. 

ere was a time when it refused Christian burial to 
actors. There was a preacher in Scotland once who 
declared that the theatre was literally the pit of hell, 
and that the devil and his imps held high revelry 
there; and as there are thousands who will receive 
for trnth whatever they may hear from the pulpit, so 
his congregation proved their faith In him by burn- 
ing to the ground the only theatre they could get at.“ 

A SWEARING LAN DCORBD.—In Austria, more than 
any other part of Europe, the inhabitants delight to 
pass the fine weather in the open air, and moatly 
every public house and other place of refreahment has 
a en attached for the enjoyment of its customers. 
The recent rainy weather accordingly has done much 
harm to the Austrian publican’s trade. One fine day 
last week brought several guests to a beer-house gar- 
den in Simmering, near Vienna, The trade was be- 
ginning to revive, when the landlord saw with dis- 
may that the sky was again becoming overcast and 
rain was threatening. This threw the man into a 
violent rage; he cursed and swore furiously, and 
loudly blamed God and the Savior for sending so 
much rain. He even threatened to shoot the latter 
if the rain should recommence. As good as his 
word, when the rain began to fall he selged a loaded 
fowling-piece, and taking alm at the image of ‘'Christ 
cracified’’ which hung in the bar, he let fly and shiv- 
ered It to pleces. As the raln continued to fall, he 
continued to pour forth curses on the crucifix. This 
he did in the presence of hie customers and of his 
own wife. The latter being a woman of great plety 
was so horrified at the profanity of her husband that 
she went herself and gave Information to the police. 
This swearing landlord ie now tn prison waiting his 
trial for blasphemy.—Brighton Guardian. 

POPERY IN ENGLAND.—The annual report of the 
Protestant Reformation Society in England contains 
some startling statistics in regard to the progress of 
the Roman Catholics In Great Britain. In 1829 there 
were in that country 477 prlests and 449 chapels; in 
1879, 1,908 priests and 1,122 chapels. The Romish 
Almanac does not give the number of monasteries, 
etc., at the present time; but while there were none 
in Great Britain fifty years ago, there were in 1869, 
ten years ago, 67 monasteries, 282 convents, and 20 
colleges. The report says: “Tt is evident that the 
Church of Rome le directing ber foress with great 
vigor for the conquest of Great Britain. Her move- 
ments also are guided with skill. Leo XIII., while 
not abating one jot of the pretensions of his predeces- 
sors, ls proving that he gives full recognition to the 
2 of suaviter in modo and fortiter in re. He 

as addressed polite letters to the Emperors of Ger- 
many and Rosais and other potentates with s view 
to the Interests of his Church, and conferred a cardi- 
nal’s hat apon Dr. Newman, who had op the 
definitlon of the d of Infallibility, and in his 
letter to the Duke of Norfolk gave expression to senti- 
ments which called forth a vigorous protest from the 
extreme Ultramontane Dublin w, Dr. Newman's 
acceptance of the hat may be regarded as an act of sub- 


mission to the will of the Pope. Leo XIII. ls clever 


as a tactician, and therefore formidable as a foe.” 


ANOTHER VERY painful tale of religious Intoler- 
ance comes from Rome. Briefly told, it is as follows. 
Giovann! Franceschi has for many years been a de- 
yout convert to Protestantism, ə was daily sub- 
jected to persecution from his own wife and a Cath- 
olle priest who dwelt in the same house. A few 
days ago Franceschi fell sick, and telegraphed to a 
Waldensian pastor to come and soothe his last mo- 
ments.“ Then it was that the persecation grew per- 
alstent, until at last the dying man, to gain a little 
peace, promised to lend a will ear to the minis- 
trations of the Romish digaltary.“ When the Prot- 
estant pastor visited him, Francesch! explained the 

itifal condition In which he was placed, prayed M. 

betti to asalat him, and reiterated his assurance 
“that It was his own desire to live and die in the 
Protestant faith.” Hereupon M. Ribetti, the pastor, 
sought the protection of the civil power, but was told 
to get a written declaration from Franceschi. This 
haying been done, under great opposition, M. Ri- 
betti was allowed to visit the dying man, On the 
morning of the 14th he was summoned to hia bed- 
aide, and told by the doctor in attendance that 
Franceschi was moribund. Then ensued a terrible 
scene. The priest dared the pastor to approach the 
bed, declaring that Franceschi had retracted, which 
faleshood was contradicted by the scarcely audible 
axpostulatlons of the dying man.” Reinforced by a 
“guardian of public security,“ the priest was enabled 
to thrust the Evangelical pastor out of ths room. 
Concerning this atrocious affair the Roman Capitale 
has the following: We say nothing to characterize 
aD occurrence like this, unworthy as it ia of a civil- 
ized community. Shameful is the league between 
the priest and the guardians of public security against 

om of conscience and the respect due to the 
dying.” Secular Review, 


Communications. 
A LETTER PROM JUDGE HOLMES 


Sr. Louis, Oct. 14, 1879. 
Mr. Francis E. ABBOT, Editor of Tue Inpzz, 

Boston, Mass. : 

Dear Sir,—I have recelved a copy of THE Imper 
of the 2d Oct., and of the Investigator of the Bih Oct, 
Inst., by which my attention has been called to the 

roceedings of the National Liberal League“ at 
Bincinnati, In September last, in which my name 
appears as one of the Vice-Presidents elected by 
that body. As my name has stood among the Vics 
Presidents of he National Liberal Leagua of Amer. 
ica” as published in THE INDEX, since the meeting 
at Syracnse, and chiefly, I presume, by your recom- 
mendation, I deem it proper to advise P ie that I wus 
not present at the late Congrese at Cincinnati, and 
took no part in the pecovedings there. 

While concurring with the Liberal Leagues In gen- 
eral In their ideas of freedom and of liberalism, in 
both civil and religious matters, I have never had any 
particular sympathy with the Socialistic, Commanis 
tic, Spirituallstic, Free-Love, or Women's Right 
movements, and I should regret to see the liberal 
cause confounded with such narrow popular delt 
sions, or with any one-sided fanaticlama whatever, 

And further, when I consented to the use of my 
name in connection with the Liberal League, coms 
three years ago, I did not suppose that It was la- 
tended to convert the organization into s political 

arty. My belief was that it had for its object the 

issemination of knowledge and liberal ideas, with 
a view to such reforma in religion, or in civil affair, 
as might be deemed useful and . And so far u 
these reforma may involve any change in the law, 
or In adminiatrative policy, they are doubtless s legit- 
imate subject of political and party action. Bat m; 
own opinion fs, that any desirable reforms of a ci 
nature can more effectually be accomplished throngh 
the action of the great political parties already arist- 
ing than by any attempt to organize a new par 
on the basis of these particular Issues. The speci 
changes in the lawa which the proposed reforms seem 
to contemplate, or might require, are of loss imme- 
diate importance than the great questions —_ 
policy, or of administration, which now di the 
country into two great parties. Besides that, these 
subjecta involve matters of religions opinion, moral 
sentiment, social custom, or even and 
eclentific opinions, which belong to the domain of 
philosophy, ethics, or religion In general, and do not 
properly come within the sphere of civi! government 
be AN ore . - of this = that most 
0 excite popular ng, passion, and prejadics, 
beget bitter animosities, and atir up sedition, tansti- 
ciam, faction, and finally civil disorder. There is 
need of the utmost cantion here, Instead of making 
these delicate subjects the basis of new party * 
they should, lu my judgment, be kept out of the f 
of party politics altogether, until time and the diffa- 
sion of ight and knowledge shall have brought about 
such general change of public opinion with regard to 
them aa will ensure their succese in the ordinary cousa 
of things, without danger of civil commotion. It — 
be that the American people are sufficiently ad 
in wisdom and intelligence not to need such wam» 
ings. Certainly, in this country, we are not sufer 
ing any such oppression or injuatice In these matters 
aa to Justify extreme measures (as may be the ave 
in other countries), or to make it advisable to sek 
rellef in ways that might eventually lead to a dli- 
turbance of the public tranquillity. 

I cannot closa without expressing my admiraiica 
of the high sense of public duty and excellent mon 
tone with which THE INDEX appears to be cond 

Yours respectfally, 
NATHANIEL HOLMES. 
ůU—⁊æ⸗œꝛh—ee—evev—v— — — 


BEV. MR. DOUTHITS REPLY. 


SHELBYVILLE, III., Oct. 16, 1879. 

DEAR MR. ABBOT:— 7 

I am pleased with the candor and courtesy of your 
criticlam of The Creede or Christ: A Plea for Rè- 
ligious Honesty.” I trust you to give mea place In 
THe IxDRx for a brief reply to your criticiam. 

You express wonder that, in making A Ples for 
Religious Honesty,” I do not perceive tbat I am 

ailing down the temple of others (i.s., “Orthodox” 
Christians and all others who assent to what they 
do not belleve) upon my own head. And yet, it 
me assure you, It is a fact that I do not ve any 
such thing. I cannot see how I am in danger of any 
such calamity A eg professing to belleve in the 
Christianity of Christ while actually believing in 
your ideas of Christianity. In other words, if this 
“temple of others“ falls on me, it must be because I 
knowingly and voluntarily stand under it, and not 
because you or any others may think I do, The dif- 
ference between my case and that of those to whom 
I make the plea for religious honesty Is this: I de 
not and cannot ‘‘sincerely and honestly’? accept nof 
assent to your premises and definitions of Christian 
ity; but there are thousands of Intelligent ‘Ortho 
dox” Christiana who do substantially accept my 
premises and definitions, and still continue to give 
thelr adhesion and support to worn-out creeds that 
they do not believe in so much aa they do In your 
creed. I do most heartily accept Jesus Christ, ss I 
understand him, as my teacher and guide In morals 
and religion; and I rejoice to take him for the pith 
and core“ of what he was and taught in spirit and 
life, and not for Incidental recorded utterances, or for 
what others may belleve and claim that he taught 
Loyalty to him does not require me to take anybody's 
"say 20," or to assent to any other person’s interpre 
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tion of his doctrines. It does require me to use my 
best endeavor to lead a pure, true, uneelfish life, 

Yon quote what you seem to regard as some “bad 
parta” of my creed, and say that these contain the 
pith and core of the Christian gospel which con- 
ant the Roman Empire, and which la to-day be- 
lleved by the overwhelming majority of the Christ- 
ian Church.“ While I these passages you 
quote as teaching wholesome truths destined to be 
more fully comprehended, yet I must think It is a 

t mistake and quite unfair to the good news of 
hrist to maintain that these bad „ on the 
whole, contain the “pith and core“ of Christianity. 
However, I do not mean to argue the question now, 
but will answer your three questions :— 

“1, Do you believe all these sayings of Jesus ‘sin- 
cerely and honestly,’ without equlvocatlon, mental 
reservation, or unmanly quibbling over readings and 
interpretations, as part the ‘words of Jesus’ him- 
self which you publicly profess to believe, and to 
which you publicly arge the people to turn from the 
creeds you condemn? - 

“2. Do you preach these doctrines to your laity, 
and would your laity bear them if you did? 

"3. What course does ‘religious honesty,’ as you 
yourself explain it, requlre towards the creed which 
you now profess ?“ 

1. I have preached from nearly all of the passages 
you quote in regard to Heaven and Hell, Day of 
. Ste., and have done my best to proclaim 
to all sinners and would-be saints the t traths 
which I belleve Jesua meant to teach by thess words. 
I have tried and meant to preach from these texts 
“without equivocation, mental reservation, or un- 
manly quibbling over readings and Interpretations,” 
although it is quite probable that my Interpretations 
and explanations would not agree with yours or with 
the majority, I suppose of course you would not 
call it unmanly“ for me to “honestly and sincerely” 
differ with yourself and the majority as to whether 
the precise words you quote were uttered by Jesus, 
and If so, what he meant by them and what they 
should mean to us to-day. 

2. I do preach these doctrines, of course as I 
understand them, and not as John Calvin or John 
Wesley understood them; and my lalty do generally 

em, and as I verily believe grow better by It. 
But In the few instances where they do not bear 
them, and do, contrary to the custom of Jesus, stay 
away from the worshipping assemblage, so far as my 
observation and experiance go, they grow worse. 

8. “Religious honesty” requires me to be falthful 
to the precepta and example of that noble Ideal of 
the great Master yet unattalned through twenty 
centuries of earnest discipleship, I have no occa- 
sion and no disposition to “hide away in a garret” 
say of the sayings of my Teacher, I am perfectly 

Ing to accept all of the yoke he N and fol- 
low him, until I shall become thoroughly convinced 
that I know more of God's truth than he does, and 
have developed“ beyond his power under God to 
Bave me from error and ain and instruct me in the 
paths of peace and righteousness, 

However, I hold that it would be just as wrong for 
a man to say he believed in Christ who really re- 
— his doctrines, as for any one to assent to the 

estminster Catechism who did not believe lt My 
plea was and is for almple honesty, feeling confident 
that God will not allow any sincere seeker for truth 
to wander hopelessly astray; but a man who is not 
faithful to his light is not in a fit condition to hope 
for much in this or any other world. 

Yours truly, J. L. Dourxrr. 


“THE LIGHT OF ASIA.” 


One of the latest novelties in the literary world is 

a poem called The Light of Asta. Its subject is the 
tife and teachings of the great prophet of the far East 
called Buddha, who died In the sixth century before 
our era, but who, though dead, is etill the spiritual 
lord of over thirty-one per cent. of the entire human 
race. All the prophets and founders of religions 
have been Asiaticas except Joe Smith, and his rellg- 
fon is merely a travesty of Judaism and Christianity. 
Asia le the original seminary of theology. Its bar 
barous and fanatical populations may be sald to be 
literally drunken with deity. The word God“ is 
ever on thelr lipa. They rush into battle with it ss 
a war-shout, and their ferocity and intolerance are ln 
roportion to the Intensity and bitterness of the theo- 
ogical spirit which fills them. Asiatic civilization, 
such as it le (it never in ita beat estate was but one re- 
move from barbarism), la stationary, and has been for 
es. No Asiatic has invented anything since Tubal 
aln, All Asiatic governments are personal despot- 
isms pure and almple. One of the official titles of 
the Sultan of Turkay ig the Imperial Manslayer. 
Aslatics have no more ldea of politica than they have 
of natural sclence. Reason has never been a con- 
trolllog factor In the Aslatic mind. Enthusiasm, 
mysticism, fanaticleom, and supernaturalism have 
erned it in all . Individualism and personal 
dependence are of course not outgrowths of an 
Asiatic community, in which the numerical prin- 
ciple predominates and a single man ls only by spe- 
cial circumstances enabled to attain to an independ- 
ent Indlviduallty as prophet or ruler, These are 
the only great men In Asiatic communities, in which 
the only social forcea that are effective are the sword 
and superstition, treachery and cruelty. There is 
no speculation in the eyes of an Aaiatic, They 
look ges in one direction, like the enamelled eyes 
of a doll or figure-head. Custom, tradition, and 
blind belief are all-powerfal all over the vast East, 
except where contact with the European mind has 
to awaken the intellects of the young. It was 

in the second century of the Vulgar era that the 
Asiatic spirit. began to get control of the European 
mind, and from that time down to the Renalesance 


the European nations suffered reason to abdicate its 
sovereignty. The critical and scientific spirit which 
the Greeks had manifested so early and resplen- 
dently was quenched in night,—the night of igno- 
rance and superstition. In its place flourished a 
ridiculous credulity. The senses were entirely un- 
regulated by the reason, and made of Nature a wild 
phantasmagoria utterly without law or order. Holy 
madmen and lazzaroní swarmed as thickly in E 
as In Asia. Had the Asiatic spirit conquered, why 
would not Europe and America have been to-day so- 
cially, mentally, and morally as stagnant as Asia? 
But fortunately for the human race, the glorious 
era dawned in the fifteenth century which ie called, 
and rightly called, the Renaissance, or Re-birth, when 
the European mind to awaken ont of the 
Asiatic lethargy and torpor in which it had been 
sunk for so many dark centuries, and to renssert it- 
self. From that time downward, it has been gradu- 
ally recoy its original rational bent, and disin- 
cumbering itself of the benumbing pressure of Asiatic 
traditions and theologies, until there isa fair pros- 
pect that what Is called The Light of Asla’’ will, in 
the lapse of a generation or two more, be quenched 
among the free, enlightened, and progressive nations 
of the Weat, and they be wholly guided by the light 
of reason and trath, B. W. BALL. 


HELP FOR THE SUNDAY-SABBATH, 


An elaborate effort to extend and recruit this relle 
of Purltanlsm le now in . planned and car 
ried on by that portion of the New England cl 


who call themselves ey . A meating for 
that purpose was held in Sp eld some day last 
week, a two-days convention of clerical delegates was 


held Oct. 21 and 22 In Boston, and a meeting in Prov- 
idence, R. I., is shortly to follow. The newspapers 
styled “religious” of the Orthodox secta are ex 
themselves to strengthen the movement, and one 
our Orthodox quarterlies, the Bibliotheca Sacra for 
October, has the beginning of a series of articles de- 
signed to fortify one of the weak pointe in their 
foundation. 

The large committee chosen to prepare for the Bos- 
ton Convention had secured three meeting-houses in 
which to accommodate the 22 attendance, but 
the Mt. Vernon Church in Ashburton Street proved 
to be quite sufficient, and the meetings on Tuesday 
and Wednesday were held there, and reported at con- 
siderable length in the daily papers. 

It curlously happened that the dally Advertiser of 
Oct. 2d, which reported the firet day’s meeting of 
the Boston Convention, contalned also an article from 
the Manchester (Eng.) Zraminer, gi detalla of a 
mesting in support of the movement for the open- 
ing of museums, art-galleries, libraries, and gardens 
on Bundasys,”” This meeting was addressed, not only 
by laymen of distinction, but by the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
of Salford, the V. Rev. Canon Toole, and three 
other clergymen, and at its close the following reso- 
lution Was carried unanimoualy”’ :— 

“That this Conference rejoices at the success which 
has attended the Sunday opening of the public libra- 
ries in Manchester, and accepta it as evidence that 
the day is not far distant when all public libraries, 
museums, art galleries, and gardens will be open to 
the public during a part of thelr weekly day of rest.“ 

One of the speakers in the Boston Convention 
vehemently controverted the recent assertion in the 
Christian Unton, H. W. Beecher’s paper, that the 
Puritan Sabbath ls not threatened, not going, but 
gone“; and the great mass of the d seemed 
really to expect that they would be able to restrain 
the community from locomotive and other recreation 
on Sundays, as well as really to believe that the He- 
brew and Christian Scriptures gave them warrant for 
doing so. K. W. 


“GETTING TO HEAVEN,” 


There are sald to be many roads to heaven, and 
such ls the commendable indifference of the age 
that it tacitly allows each to travel by his own. 
Pardon the egotism which fancies it has discovered 
some narrow isthmus, saving the lifelong voyage, 
and does not sus other routes over and under its 
own, until surprised by the exit upon the common 
highway immediately in front of the gate they are 
all struggling for! 

Thers le, however, one path which several have 
tried and report safe and direct. They say they 
entered it unwittingly,—not in search of heaven, but 
to find the best way through this world, Some took 
the way of philosophy, some benevolence, some liter- 
ature and art, others more common pursulte of busi- 
ness, professions, and trades; but, giving thelr hearts 
up to their choice, they have been rewarded by find- 
ing not only what they sought, but much more be- 
sides, It fe therefore nearly certain that heaven la 
something we find at the end, if not upon the way, 
of all honest and enlightened journeying through 
this life, J. X. 


LOGIO vs. THEOLOGY. 


EDITOR oF THE INDEX:— 

After a separation of several years, two friends of 
mine met. Tue usual greetings passed, the following 
colloquy ensued :— 

N where do you expect to go when 
you die a] 

Betsey.—I expect to go to heaven, Harvey. 

Harvey.—Where le heaven? 

Betsey.—Heaven is where God is, 

Harvey.—Where is God? 

Betsey.—God Is everywhere, 

Harvey.—Well, then, God being everywhere, and 
heaven where God ls, are we not in heaven noto ? 

Betsey.—Mum, 

Who will answer for Betsey? I. 8. H. 


JESTINGS. 

A WAG LENT sclergyman a horse that ran away 
and threw him, and then.claimed credit for spreading 
the gospel. 

A RECENT OBITUARY NOTICE says: Mr. Smith 
was an estimable citizen. He died with perfect res- 
ignation, He had recently been married!” 

HAVE YOU A MOTHER-IN-LAW?’ asked a man of 
a diaconsolata-looking person. ‘No,’ he replied, 
“bat I've a father in jail.”"— Weekly Ithacan. 

GIRL EATING her first gooseberries: “N’yum! 
Wyam! yam—m—m—m! wouldn't I like to see the 
goose that laid these berries.— Brighton Guardian. 

YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN should not be allowed to 
stand at the gate too long these cool nights. It is 
Mable to bring on new-moon-la.—Cambridge Tribune. 

A BAN FRANCISCAN who purchased a box of gun- 
powder by mistake for blacking, and put it on the 
ae to heat, found ample time to think it over in 


THE MOST REMARKABLE of recent opinions con- 
cerning divorce (by a woman, of course): ‘Divorce la 
all very well in its way; batI prefer widowhood— 
its surer!’’ 

InesTeucrok, measuring the city map: It is half 
a mile from the academy for boys to the seminary for 
girls.” Innocent student, thoughtfully: It doesn't 
seem so far.“ 

“My gon,” sald an old lady, “how must Jonah 
have felt when the whale swallowed him?” “Down 
in the month,” was the young hopefal’s reply.— 
Ottawa Herald. 

A GREAT MANY 8TORY-WRITEES who flood the 
market with thelr trash could get a large sum for 
their last novel if they would only promise that it 
should be the last.— NV. Y. Herald. 

A. NEw LONDON JUDGE recently stopped the pro- 
ceedings in court to remark: ‘‘The sheriff will kindly 
request the gentlemen of the jary to desist from eat- 
ing peannts, This is not a circus,” 

A CHILD WHO HAD been pla 
boasted, on returning home, 


been spoken to by “the Lord Bishop.” “What did 
he say f, “Oh! he frowned and said, ‘Get off the 
grass!’ ’—Christian Register. 


IN THESE WORDS a correspondent lately {Introduced 
a piece of poetry to the notice of the editor of a news- 
paper: “The following lines were written fifty years 
ago by one who has for many yeara slept in his grave 
merely for his own amusement.’’— Independent, 

“O mamma,” exclaimed a little four-year-old, we 
had such a splendid time down on the beach! We 
built sand-houses, and the man that keeps the boata 
let out the tide while we were there, and we saw it 
go creeping, cre-e-ping off. Cambridqe Tribune. 

A PAIR OF scrssoRs was lost, and the little one 
a ted that a prayer be said, asking that they 
might be found. ere was, however, a lurking con- 
sclousness that there ought to be 2 combination of 
prayer aud work; so tie goats philosopher said: 
“Now, mother, I’m tired; so I'll pray while you 
hunt.“ 

A PHYSICIAN having a duel on his handa, requesta 
two of bis friends to arrange with hla adversary the 
hour of meeting. “Make it to-morrow,” he says; 
“but not in the forenoon, because I must visit four 
patients before going to the ground.” “I ges,“ mar- 
mured one of the seconds, “he wants to get his 
hand in.” 

“Why po we say in the Lord's Prayer, ‘Who art 
in heaven,“ since God is everywhere?” asked a 
clergyman of some children, For awhile no one an- 
swered; at last, seeing a little drummer-boy who 
looked as if he could give an answer, the clergyman 
sald: Well, little soldier, what say you?’ Be- 
causes ite head-quarters,’’ replied the drummer.— 
Springfield Republican. 

TRE I nt a ta a question in ecclesiesti- 
cal economy in this wise: “The Saratoga General As- 
sembly coat a hundred thousand dollars. One of ita 
— acta was the passing a resolution zgalust 

ancing. The week after the resolution was pro- 
mulgated, three of the Presbyterian churches of 
Brooklyn had plenics at which dancing was freely 
indulged In.“ 

Tue DETROIT Tribune says that a resident of that 
city, who lives on a fashionable thoroughfare, ob- 
served a man he did not care to see coming towards 
his door, and hurrledly inatracted Bridget to tell the 
person he was not at home. All right, sir,“ sald 
Bridget, as ahe made haste to answer the door. bell. 
Is Mr. —— at home?” inquired the caller. “Faith 
an’ he’s gone out,“ responded the obedient servant. 
“When will be be at home?” asked the man at the 
door. "Hoult on a minit,” put in Bridget, an' I'll 
ax him!” 

CONCLUSIVE APPEABANCES,—A young colored 
woman recently attended an Episcopal Sunday- 
school in this city, with the view of joining the 
church. She had been brought up by a Presbyte- 
rian. The minister directed her to learn the Apos- 
tles“ Creed. The clause I believe in the Holy Cath- 
olic Church“ disturbed her, for she wanted to remain 
a Protestant. The minister explained the passage to 
her and she seemed satisfied. Subsequently she at- 
tended service at the church, and saw the rector of 
the parish, robed in white sarplice, enter and kneel 
near the eagle lectern, or reading desk. The colored 
woman fled from the church. She said afterwards: 
„When I seed dat word Cathlle in print, my ’spicions 
was roused, but when dat minlater cum into de 
meetin’ with dat gown on him, and got down and 
prayed to dat duck,—why, bress me, den I know’d he 
was a Cathlic.“ Newark Advertiser, 
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its character and principles, an 
thus to tothe public an ad 
medium which be not only profitable to 
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all 
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TO ADVERTIS ERS. 


The following states the experience of a 
Bookseller who has advertised in 
Tun Impax :— 


Tosno, Ohio t. 0, 1872. 
To Tx» INDEX Asso,, Toledo, 0.5. * 


Goentlemen,—Having occasion to ad ver- 
tise in your papar during the pus Swo years 

. quite J, Í take pleasure in stating that 
have ays obtained very satisfactory re- 
in fact than from book adver- 

other paper I have advor- 
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advertisement, sho that is 

kept on file — rote to by your readers . 
Tours truly, 


H 5. Brunn. 
Special arrangomenta will de made at re- 
duced terme for long-time or extended ad- 
vortiszements. Address 
THE INDEX, 
No. 231 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Boston. 
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THE INDEX, 
A Weekly Paper devoted to Free and Rational 
Religion. 


It ts the object of THE INDEX to give publio 
utterance to the boldest, most cultivated, and 
best matured thought of the age on all religsous 
questions, and to apply it directly to the social 
and political amelioration of society. 

It ts edited by FRANOIS E. ABBOT, with tho 
following list of Editorial Contributors += 


WILLIAM J, POTTER, Now Bedford, Mass, 
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Bvery lberalshould subscribe for THE INDEX, 
as the best popular exponent of Religious Liber- 
alism, Every Christian minister, and every think- 
ing churah- member, should subsoribe for it, as 
the dlearest, most candid, and most echolarily ex- 


means of becoming well informed of the argu- 
ments and the movements which the Church will 
da vs to meet in the future. 

Almost every number contains à discourse or 
eeding artiola, which alone is worth the prios of 
one year’s subscription. 

Prof. MAX MUELLEE, of Oxford, England, in 
Settar to the Editor published in THE INDEX 
tor January 4, 1878, says: That the want of a 

ournal entirely devoted to Religion in the widest 
tense of the word should be felt in Amorica—that 
such a journal should have been started and so 
powerfully supported by the beat minds of your 
oonntry,—is 4 good signofthetimes, There is no 
auch journal in England, France, or Germany; 
though the number of so-called religions or the- 
ological periodicals is, as you know, very large.” 
And later still read the numbers of your N- 
ORK with 'noreasing interest.” 

Sond 33.20 for one year, incinding postage, or 
30 cents for three months on trial, 

Address THE INDEX, 

No, 231 WashingtonStreet, Boston. 
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Freedom and Fellowship in Rolig- 
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„One purpose of this volume ls to give an 
answer to the question, What is the moan- 
ing of the Free Religions Association”? 
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—.— on “Freedom in 
John Weiss on“ Religion in Freedom,” wi 
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Owen, T. W. Higginson, Samuel Longfel- 
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on “The Practical Needs of Free Religion,” 
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F. E. Abbot, F. A. Hinckley, and O. D. B. 
Mills; together with the ports of the 
Executive Committes and Treasurer, and 
other proceedings of the business mesting. 
Price, thirty cents; packages of five or 
more, twenty conta each, 


For series of important Tracts see last 
page of THE INDEX. 


These publications are for sale at the office 
of the Free Religious Association, 231 Waah- 
ington Street, Boston. The Annual Reports 
for 1868 and 1871 cannot be éupplied, and the 
supply of others previous to that of 1872 is 
quite limited and at special rates. Orders 
by mail may be addressed “Free Religious 
Association, 231 Washington Street, Boston, 


Mass,” 
WM. J.POTTER, Se. F. R. 4. 


or No. . — The Present Heaven, by 0. B. 


INDEX TRACTS. 


No, 1.—Truths for the Times, by F. E. 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Affirmations” 
and‘ Modern Principles.” Mz. CHARLES 
DAEWIN, author of The Origin of Bpe- 
Gios," says, in s letter to the editor not orig- 
wally intended for publication, but sabse- 
quently authorized to be used: “Ihave now 
read ‘TRUTHS FOR THE Trmms,’ and I admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almost every word.” New Edition. Price 
10 cents; 12 copies 51.00. 


No. Fear of the Living God, by 0. 
B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him taat are vor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Edi- 
tion. Prios 5 cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No.8.—Lecture on the Bible, by the Rev. 
Charies Voysey, of England, is an over- 
whelming demonstration of the imperfec- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both In the 
Old and the New Testaments. New Edition. 
Price 10 cents; 13 copies $1.00. 


No. 4—Ohristian Propegendism, by F, 
E. Abbot, is an exposure of the weaknoss, 
costliness, und inefficiency of the System 


No. B.- d in the Constitution,’ by 
Rey. Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
ed States Constitution. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies $1.00. 

No.6.— The Sabbath, by Parker Pills- 
bury, denonnces Sabbatarian superstition, 
New Edition. Price 10 centa; 19 copies 
81,00, 


No. 7.—*“*Compulsory Education,’ by 
F. E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure it an education. Price 6 
centa; 12 copies 60 centa. 


Frothingham, treats of a subject that in- 
terests vr body. New Edition. Price 6 
conts; 13 copies 50 cents. 


No. b. The Christian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous charac- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
gelical Christian Oreed in the U. 8. Consti- 
tution, Price 6 cents; 13 copies 60 cents, 


No, 10,—The Impeachment of Ohristi- 
anity, by F. E. Abbot. Sixth Ten Thou- 
pand. Sent for free distribution to any ons 
who will disiributa tt, in packages of from 
five to ona hundred copios. 


No. 11.—The God orScionce, by F. E. Ab- 
bot, attempts to show the real influence of 
modern science upon the idea of God. 
Price 10 cents; 13 copies $1.00, 


Ho. 13.—Is Romanism Real Christian- 
ity? Two essays by Francis W. Newman 
and F. E. Abbot. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
$1.00. 

No.18.—On the Vision of Heaven, by 

Prof. F. W. New so, of England, analyzes 

the Christian conception of Heaven. Price 

6 cents; 12 copies 60 cents, 


No. 4.—A Study of Religion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion is incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that a newconception 
of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
sistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and independent even of belief In God, ts 
the nooessary condition of the perpetuity 
of Religion among men. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies 51.00. 


No. 18.—The Battle of Syracuse. Two 
Esanys by Rev. James Freeman Clarke, 
D.D.,and F. R. Abbot discussing the Au- 
thority of Christianity, Price 10 cents; 12 
copies for 61.00. Address 
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THE INDEX aims— 


To increase general intelligence with respet: 
to religion: 

To foster a nobler spirit and quicken a hight 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual; 

To substitute knowledge for ignorance, righ! 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for alavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, humanitarianism 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes. | 

In brief, to hasten the day when Free Rolig 
ion shall take the place of dogmatiam and 
ecclesiasticlam throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
public activities. 


In addition to its general objecta, the prac- 
tical object to which THE INDEX is special- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and cat 
sistent secularization of the political and ec · 
ucational institutions of the United State 
The Church must give place to the Repablt 
in the affections of the people. Tho lust 
veetiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Statute 
of the several States In order to bring then 
into harmony with the National Constitution, 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals mut 
make s united demand, and present 2 ut- 
broken front, and the chief practical alm o! 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to orga 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOS. 
Let every one who believes in this movement 
give it direct ald by helping to Increase tht 
olroulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 

The publication of a valuable leading pr 
per or essay of a thonghtfol character, 10 
each Issue, will continue to be one of Ut 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will cor 
tinne to be furnished by the well-known e- 
inent writers who have alrendy done go mutt 
to give to THE INDEX its present hip) 
position. Other intereating correspont 
ence, communications, extracts from vali» 
ble books and periodicals, and miscellanest! 
articles, will also be published; and aue? 
improvementa will be made from time t 
time as circumstances shall render posse, 


AGENTS. 
Local Agents for THE INDEX are want! 
in every city and town throughout the cow 
try. The most liberal terms are offered, 


TERMS. 

The price of THE INDEX is Three Del 
lars a yonr, payable in advance; and * 
cents postage for the year; and at tt 
same rate for shorter periods, AN remit 
tances of money must beat the sender's ris}. 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered Wr 
ter, or post-office money order. The dane. 
with address in full, must be socompanit 
with the money in each onse. 

Address THE INDEX, , 


No, 281 Washington Street, Bos 
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be forwarded as promptly sa possible on receipt J —— a 1 y TSS 8 BOOTIE (THOMAS) The English Lite 
of orders 2ccompanied with the OASH. e e rns peses 1.50 | KERE (ORPHEUS U). Vorsatilities, Poams, esus. Becund Buden e 
r ety Patriotic, Sentimental and Humorous,.... 3.00 Boman (BAMUEL,) Be 
Oonduct of Life 1.50 E. H. 
Orders are respectfully solicited from | Poems. With Porra 120 | “Inauenos of the Spirit of Leden tn | SPENCER r 
May-day and Otber 1.56 „2 Toi . 4 F Moral, ang P —.————.ů— LOS 
all friends of THE INDEX. Essays, Bine and Gold... 1.25 European Morals from Angos- First los 
— Bae eal ae tus to Charlemagne, 2 vol. . BOO 
e e 
ALOOTT 2085 BRONSON). Tablets EVANS (E. P, Ph. D). Firat, Historioa! svaki pdi 
Transformations o ity. 


Sha wi-Etrape % Be 

‘Work: A Story of Expertonce........... 9 1 
GTB ENTESTAIN- 

ARABIAN n H 100 


( —ꝶ—＋5ũ2⸗%«%%?ʃö 44464 


—— 


AUERBAUH. (BERTHOLD). i 
pesssosnessdssečev n 


Heights 
Ville Ede 7 j The Goun 


— 12 
OT on the English ene reve 2.22 
=" Denice and Politica. . -1% 


Montal Bot Science: 4 
jum of — Sad 


BAOON’S EKasays....-..+- 


denen 44660 


BAN (ALEXANDER). 
p 1.75 
1.75 


tion, 1 vo 5.00 
BARTLETT'S W of Ne 2.0 
BARTLETT'S Familiar Quotations ,...... +» 9,00 


r RW. O. Sb nee Fee. 2.00 
a Rising Faith 1 200 
8 H. OHARLTON). Tia Bagins 
nings of e. 1 vols 
SRACERES (ANNA 0.) The Bapention of 
American 


LI. 


8746 


8.00 


BROOKS’ (OHABLES T.) Translations, 
The Layman’s Breviary 

The World-Pricst . 
The Tall Student. 


KLE (HENEY THOMAS). History of 
1 6 n in England and Franoe, 8 
and Bootland. Now edition of — wat 
work, with a complete index. 2 vols. 
YLE'S Works. Cheap edition. Sa 
CA Riag the following: Miscellaneous Ka- 
Freie i ibe Crest, 10 vola; Segel 
no e volg. ; Bartor Resartus, 1 


ENTER (DR. V. B. 
425 le 255 their E ehe 


Disetptine sf the the 
ind, and t the Study of 1 Morbid Oondl- 


Mons. . 
OERVANTES' Don Quirote....... vo 

HANNING ELLERY, D.D). The 
Pertest Lite. Tn In Twetvo eines . 
m his manuscripts nopho 
Wm. Henry Obanning. dee d 


OBANNING (WM. 


2 **v * 


1.5 


ä —— ** 


ELLERY). 
The Poot Naturalist. With Memorial Verve. 1.00 


Gommon-deuse in Religion... ove 
OLABEK (Dr. E. H.) Sex in Eduoation.,.,. 1.35 


onoo EDWARD.) The Childhood of 
old —j—— Q —— seerereace oT 


—.— FRANOES POWER). Studies New 
end Old, of Ethical and Social Subjects, 
Darwinism in Morals, and other Essays... 6.00 
The Koligions Demands of the Age....... 3 


OURRAT CRORUUER D.) — — 
Pilgrimage... vues . 76 


ä —*ũ 22222 


— S poai — by a ation ot 
nai 22 

Helmboltz, h Mayer, Je Lobis and 2 
Carpenter Intra ‘ction — 
ward L. — ] MD. 1 yi 


OULTUEE 
LIFE 


vol. d. e. 
ral eee ee BY nee 
o Aims and Bequiremen 
er By Tynal, — 
dy Bas 


DALL — m. The 
the sane myn 
Oltisenahi) lo : 


Dict eee 4 0 


the French of E Ooquerel I tne 


á~ 8232 to Orta History ot Fre 7 


FEUERBAOH n The Essence ot 
Obristianity. ‘George Eliot's translation. 3.00 


FISKE’S ae — — and Myth-Makors, 


1 


2.00 


. 


— — 


Net tO.: B) 1 of aes 


Ohbild’s Book of Re 
Pra het of Theodore ‘Parke 


ee emin MARGARET) Complete Works, 
52 5 Euan, 
ni pew edition. § yo 1 9,00 


4 2 Heredi Gentus. 
An Ing into ita abies Conse- 


QUANTOS: S éé66 6464 4 
GOETHE'S Faust. Translated into English 
vores by B Ba: Taylor. 2 vols, Per vol 6.00 
Blective A tien . ee, eee eee 1.35 
Wilhelm Meister. Translated by Thomas 
Oarlyle. Portrait of Goethe. 3 Vols. . . 3.50 
Sarmi» and Dorothea. n m- 
en Frothinghha m 
onze 2 of Late. 


torary and Judgments .. 
breed of Obristendom.., Geste 200 


HAMERTON(PHILIP G.) A Patnter’s Cam 
Book 1. tn gland, Book HL In Sootland, 


HAWTHORNE’S (NATHANIEL) Works, 
New pe — Library Edition. Nine vols. 
‘Twice-Told Tales: 
Moases from an Old Manse. 
The Scarlet Letter, and The Blithedale 


Romance. 
The House of the Soven Gables, and The 


— — iti tet t 


ð French talian Note-Books, 

Sar oid Home, and Beptimlus Felton, 
@GINSON'S (T. W.) Out-Door Papers,.. 1.50 
Adee 1 Romanos. 40 i‘ 


HUGO'S CV.) New Novel, “'MNinety-Three”,. I. 78 
HUMBOLDT ALETANUEEYU Life of. 
Translated tha Gasman, 3 2 vola, with 


HUME’S (DAVID) Siaya and tite.: 
2 Mus. HELEN). Verses. 


ö —— **ũ*ũ„ 2 


HUXLEY'S Man's Place in Nature, 
e Pais a 
lve Nihiliem...........+.- 


Lay ally Addreesee, and Reviowa.... 


TINGELOW'S I 1 4 e 
The Moni 
Songs of — 

paws (JEAN) Dns. ns rr axel 


1.75 


ä — tant eee deem enon 


2 for Stories 
Storſes told to a Diki, First and Becond 


INGEBEOLICE (ROBT, 8.) 


The Ghosta, oto... 
INTERNATIONAL SOIENTIFIO 8 


No. I. Forms of Water, in Gonds, 
Bivors, „and Glaciers n Clone, Rain, 
U. Physics and Politics; or, Thoughts on 
e tion of the en of 


“Na Belection,” ang“ tanos” 
to Politioa] Bootaty. By Walter Bagehot. 1.50 


ted by Sion Wrothinghamre ..- 10 
LEWES’ epee eet ot Common Life. 2 vols, 


Gevnse ura Os che eaen 


3.00 


LEWES (Q, E.) Tho Btory of Goethe's Life. 
LEWIN (REVY. D'O). What is 

1 or, 4 2 Ford. fo the Jews... 
en (H. W.) Poems. Portrait. 


ORALIS re 


Proso Works, Portrait 
TOWELS 2B.) Pa 2 vols... 
The Biglow Papers. Series. 
‘Tee Bigiow 
My Ar Sead Windows... eee ste desee see 
LOWELL (MRS, A. 0.) Posies for Chüdren. 
LUBBOCK ana te JOHN). — Civilian 
don, and Primitive uot ana 
N of Geology. — 
MAODONALD (azoka The — 
Daughter 5 


MANN 
Mann. 


r 


Mann . — . 125 
MARTINEAU (J 
ical and Theo 


MEBIVALE'S (OHABLES) Oonversion of 
the Homan Ero; 
Conversion of 


2 Cotte „ 


Northern Nations. 


The Positivo on t Auguste Comite 1.0 
0 . 
Political Economy. New and revised cdi- 
— Sold 
on Lib- 


Hon 
Ta ape en of Women aas 
—both f vol...... esd sts. 1.50 


) Bongs 15 the Bierras. 1.50 


me) QaQuIN.) Bo 


.| MIVART (BT. GEO.) On the Genesia of 
Species. 


bee J 78 


2.00 


shara —— * 


MORLEY PRON JORR) Voftatlro 
Eoussean, 2 


— ——— 2 5ũ2*5tũ— ᷑?k 


MOULTON Sen OHANDLEE.) Bed- 
e Stories 


—ͤ— 2 —— 2 e nee eee n ene 


MUELLER (MAX, M. A.] Lectures on the 
. of La First Bertes . . . . . . . 2.50 


. Berion 
a German Workshop. VoL I. 
Tipy rta ha 
on 0 5 . 
Carine” Val Bo aaan 


A rn Y). wing“ — 


S 


. wa A History of the 
. arag O — sas seso sdeas oo some 


of the — 
Philanthro; 
Thelum 


PARKER Ud ta lea, A Discourse of 
Pertaining to 


— È 
eee 45 
Additional Bpecces, „and O- 
sional Bermons, 3 vols. . . ., 1.00 
rio j 


EET 


PARSONS (THEOPHILUS.) sae Infinite 
the Finite peeeeescepecgee ——õ 100 


1.2 | PHELPS’ (ELIZABETH STUABT.) The 
Gates q 1 


The t Partner 
What to Wear 7. . %% % 1,00 
2 ADELAIDE A.) Foems, Tor- 
— Raiton ci 


eee eee 9.00 


STOWE (HABRIET — Pink and 
White eee LOD 


Unole Tom's a Cavin... eee eee eee see e 0 
8 (D. F.) The Old Faith and the 


Eor iit 95 Jai Later eee BAO 
tion. 2 vols. 


——yv—⁊X·æ n % L200 
ranwa an. History of egila Litora- 


» 710 


1 — nn 
Literature. Abridged . S 
Nuk eõe 0 6 6 4 64 6644 JAD 


TENNYSON’ (ALFRED) Poems. — . L16 


THACKERAY'S(W CAI Bousshola 
Edition, Oom; volumes. Per vol., 1,25 
Vanity Fair. 
The Newoomes. 
Adventures of Philip, 
8 


The V. 

Enon and Loved the Widower. 

Miscellancons Writings. Honsebold Kai- 
ton. . with the Novels, Com- 
plete in 6 vols. With new Portrait. Per vol. 


ea This edition inclodes all the mattar, in ta i 

U 

meaning ie wich e the jo 127 ee H 
— y in the market. 


l Barry Lyndon, H Dia mona, 
Hy 24 I Irah Bescon Boo — 
e 


e Bô ‘Books, ana Unre- 


reer . (Mims, OKLIA) Amo „(Me 
of Shoals. = one 1 


D.) Wen on Lite in 


1 Four Gea 


G —U— 4 222 *** 


ee (H. 
the Woods 


dees e- eee zee 2.00 

in 30 

Maine Woods.. 2.00 

Ood . . . . „e « 7.00 

5 n ‘ 12 
Week on the 


Brera 


u {EDWARD B. ‘The Bariy History ae 
Primitive Ouiture, 1 i isens, 60 


TIBDALY (JOHN). denden 28 a Ener- 10 


Fragments of Bctencs for Unscientific — | 


ales 
On 


VOYSEY (Env. OHABLES.) The 


pai Stone. Vols. E and V., — 4.00 


— 


II. IV. and VI., eh.. . . HTS 
W B'S (OHABLES D.) My Bummer in 1 12 
wee JOHN, arican 1 140 
i oa 2 v0 1 
WAA l P,) Literature and Life ..... Lid 
Essays and ws.. 12 
The Literature of the Age of Elisa) L50 
Buccess and its tå - 1.50 
Wi th 20 

WHITNEY’ Wee Lite, 4 Sommer in 
toate Golde Life 1 1,50 
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1 
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ADDRESS) 


THE INDEX, 


281 Washington et-, Boston- 


540 


TE INDEX NOV. 6, 1879. 


yO BOOK-BUT ERS (A CHEAP O F F ER. FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOOCIA- 
TION. 


Please examine the fine list of POPU- 
LAR BOOKS on the ite aide of this 
Rage: Any OBTAIN. BOOK NOT IN 
will be furnished to order. 
Address THE INDEX, 231 Washington St., 


EST NEWTON ENGLISH 

AND OLASSIOAL SCHOOL. VTA YEAR. 
A family and day school for both sexes. 
Boys and girls fitted for Harvard, Smith's, 
or other Colleges, and for Scientific Schools; 
also for teaching, business, and home life, 
— 1 2 distributed in four families. Board 
and tuition from $350 to §450. For Otreular 
= NATA'L T. ALLEN, West Newton, 

ass. 


BOUND VOLUMES OF THE 


1 8 7 8. 


Complete for the Past Year, are now ready 
for delivery at this Office. gent by express 
at the purchaser's ense, Price $3.00, in 
advance. Address T. INDEX, 231 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY—Pnricx 
TWOPENOE, 


THE SECULAR REVIEW, 


EDITED BY CHARLES WATTS, 


The SECULAR REVIEW is the leading 
organ of Secularism, and each week has 
Bpecial Articles on Theological, Social, Sei- 
entific, and Political Subjects, Its distinc- 
tive features are the advocacy of Construc- 
tive Seculariam, and the dissemination of 
useful information on all questions which 
affect the welfare of the ple. Letters 
Bre inserted in its “OPEN COLUMN” from all 
who are courteous in the expression- of their 
views; while a special department is allotted 
for “NOTER AND QUERIES." 

The Contributors to the SECULAR RE- 
VIEW comprise the principal advocates of 
Seculariam, including its founder, G. J. 


Holyoake. 
CHARLES Warts, Publisher, 
B Fleet Street, London, k. O. 


ANTIOCH COLLEGE, 


YELLOW SPRINGS, 
GREENE COUNTY, OHIO, 


Offers to both sexes thorough instruction, 
preparatory and collegiate, by an experi- 
enced Faculty of five professors in Ancient 
and Modern Languages, Mathematics, the 
Natural and the Moral Sciences, History,and 
Literature, Special attention given to young 
men fitting for Harvard or Yale in a three- 
ears’ course. The college is located in a 
eautifal and bealthful village, is provided 
with all necessary bulldings and aphia, 
and affords, as an additional inducement 
to all parents believing in Resson in Relig- 
jou, regular Mberal preaching in its chapel 
for students desiring to attend. Total ex- 
enses for the year, $150 to $200. Address, 
‘or Catalogues or further information, . C. 
Derby, President, Yellow Springs, or Rev. 
N. P, Gilman American Unitarian Associa- 


tion Rooms, Boston. 
ESTABLIS HED 


1846. 


LADIES and GENTLEMEN, 
23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


ROOMS to LET by the DAY OR WEEE. 
NORTHERN LITERATURE; § 


AND ART ROOMS 


will immediatel 
Mias Marie A. 


be opened in Boston by 
rown, for the purpose of 
iving due prominence to the many beanti- 
ul 8 of Sweden, Norway, Fin- 
land, and Denmark, comprising the liter- 
ature,—English tran-lations and originals,— 
illustrated works, views, photographs, por- 
traits, and paintings and statuary of the 
most celebrated Northern artists. The 
„Rooms“ will be elegant in all their ap- 
polntments,—an attractive resort for all 
art-loving people and purcha-ers. 

That it may become an international af- 
fair, Miaa Brown invitee ali Americans and 
Scandinavians who are interested In the en- 
terprise, and wish it success, to aid her et- 
forta by subscribing the requisite fund, 
One thousand persons are desired who will 
each subscrive $10.00, for which Nadeschda, 
& poem by funeberg, and a full set of The 
Surgeon's Stories, iK bistorical novela by 
Topelius, x» translated and published by 
ber, will be sent them in return, as they are 
issoed. 

MARIE A. BROWN, 
P.O. Box 200, BOSTON, Mass, 


A COMPLETE SET of INDEX TRACTS, 
from No. 1 to 15 inclusive, will be mailed to 
any on the prepayment of $0 CENTS, 

Address THE INDEX, 

No, 231 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


STEP TOWARD ORGANI- 
ZATION. 


NATURAL RELIGION; 


A Book of General Exercises for 
Liberal Sunday-Schools, 


COMPILED BY FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY, 
Resident Minister, Free-Religious Society, 
PROVIDENCE, R.I. 


It le an exceedingly judicious and tastefal 
compilation of gems of thought and senti- 
ment, in prose ond verse, from the great 
thinkers and teachers of the ages. ere 
bas long been felt in connection with liberal 
Sunday-schools, where they bave been estab- 
lished, the n of what this little venture 
will go far to supply.— The Index. 

It is an arrangement of noble selections 
from the seers and sages of all lands and 
times, which we could wish all the young 
people to know by heart.—Chriatian Register, 

It must be a welcome manual to all liberal 
aud progressive 9 and would 
not come amiss even any that do not 
make this distinctive claim,—Bosion Com- 
monwealth, 


Price, 35 cents. 
Address, THE INDEX, 
231 Washington Street, Boston, 
Mk. MILLS’ 


LECTURES. 


1. The Advances of Science in our Time; 
What do they promise for Man? 

2. The Birthplace and Cradle of our Civil- 
ization; or, the Indebtedness of West to 
East, to Asia. 

8. The Labor Question, 

4 The Mission of the New Thought not to 
Destroy but to Fulfil, 


STUDIES IN ANCIENT LITERATURE.— Four 
Lectures. 


1. The Gnomlc Wisdom of the East, India, 
Persia, etc. 

2. The Poetio Thought and Religions Sen- 
timent of the East. 

3. Greek Wisdom, or Pythagoras and his 
Institution. 

4. Greek Religion and Mythology. 
REPRESENTATIVE MEN OF OUR TIME,— Three 


res. 
1. Huxley. 
2. Max Muller. 
3. Emerson. 
For terms, etc., address 
CHARLES DEB, MILLS, 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


RADICAL LIBERAL LECT- 


By B. F. Underwood, 


FOR THE FALL AND WISTER OF 1878-9. 


1. The Theory of Evolution. 

2. Darwinism Defined and Defended. 

8. The Philosophy ot Herbert Spencer. 

4. The Genesis and Nature of Religion. 

6, Modern Scientific Materialism. 

6, Natural Selection versus Design in Nat- 


ore. 
7. An Hour with German Thinkers. 
8. Intuition and Instinct Viewed in the 
Light of Modern Psychology. 
9. The Pros and Cons of a Future Life. 
10. Is there a Personal Intelligent Deity? 


11. The Demands of Liberalism Pertaining 
to State Secularization. 

12, Monogamic Marriage versus the Vagaries 
of Free Love. 

18. Woman: Her Past and Present; Her 
Eights and Wrongs. 

14. Religions Revivals: Their Canses and 
Consequences, 

16. The Struggles and Triumphs of Free- 
thought in Europe and America. 

18. Issues of the Age. 

17. Buddha and Buddhism. 

18. Ancient Egypt: Its Laws, Customs and 
Religion. 

19. The French Revolution: Its Causes and 

ugequenbes. 

20. Crimes and Cruelties of Superstition, 

21. Cook and other “Scientific” Annihilatora 
of Materialism Reviewed. 

22. Paine the Pioneer of Freethought in 
America. 


23, A Liberal’s Answer to the Question, “If 
not Christianity, What?” 

24. Christianity: To what Extent has It 
Helped or Hindered Civilization? 

25. Jesus: All that is Known and what is 
Guesged about Him. 

26. A True Man Better than a True Christian. 

N. Judaism and Christianity Outgrowths of 
Preéxistent Heathenism. 

28. Science versus the Bible. 

29. The Origin and History of the Bible. 
(From one to six lectures, 

30. The Four Gospels Unhistorical and Un- 
reliable. 

31, Evidences for the Divinity of the Bible 
Examined. 

32. Popular Assumptions Regarding the 
Bible and 8 

33, Bible Prophectes Falsified by the Facta 
of History. 

34. Popular Objections to Liberalism Con- 
sidered. 


For terms, éte,, address 
B. F. UNDERWOOD, 
THORNDIKE, Mase, 


Bend to Office at 231 Washington gt., Boston, Mass, 


for TRAOTS. 

I. TAXATION OF CHUROH PROPERTY, by 
James Parton. 5 cta.; ten, 30 ots.; 
one hundred, $1.50. 

II. Tas BIBLE ASIEN, by John Weles, 


III. Tun SymPatuy OF RELIGIONS, by T. W. 
Higginson. Enlarged edition. 


‘TRANSCENDESTALIOM, by Theodore Par- 
ker. Never before published. 


V. THE PUBLIO BOHOOL QUESTION, as under- 
stood by a Catholic American citizen 
me McQuaid) and by a Liberal 


Ty. 


rican citizen (F, E. Abbot), o 
Horticultural Hall Lectures, Feb. 13 
aud 20, 1876.) 


VI. How BHALL WE KERP BUNDAY? An 
Answer in Four Parts: 1, Sunday in 
the Bible. 2. Sunday in Church 
tory. 8. Innday in the Massachu- 
setts Laws. 4. The Work! 8 

Sunday. By Charles K. 

Minot J. Savage, Charles E. 

and Wm. C. Gannett. 


Nos. II., III., IV., V., VI., 10 cts. each; ton 
for 60 ots. ; one hundred, 638. 


RAO AND REVELATION, by W. J. Potter. 
$1905 (Ten for 30 cta.; one bnndred, 


PROOKEDINGS OF THE F. R. A. ANNUAL 
MECTINGS for 1872, 78, 74, 78, 76, and 
N, five ots. each; 1878, forty cts. each, 


FReexepoOM AND FELLOWSHIP IN RELIGION, 
a volume of essays and addresses repre- 
senting the F. R. A. platform. $1.50, 


INTERESTING 


NEW BOOKS 
For Radical Thinkers, 


TER Pa gl FOR LEARNERS. 5 


Dr. 
Professor at Amsterdam, an 


Dr, 
ooy. Pastor at Rotterdam, with the 
assistance of Dr. A. 


Vol IT., Kings aud Proph- 
ots, I., New Testament (in prepara- 
tion). Price $2.00 per volume. 


THE BIBLE OF TO-DAY. Ry Jobn W. 
Chadwick. Containing the prine reaults 
of the best historical and aclentifie eriticiom 
of the separate books of the Bible and their 

mutual relations, 304 pages. Price $1.50. 


WHAT IS THE BIBLE? By J.T. Sunder- 
land, An attempt to answer the question in 
the light of the echolarehip and tn the 
most reverent and catholic spirit. 179 pages, 
Price §1 00. g 


THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL. From the 
Dutch of J. Busppert, “Ite p e is to 
give a faithful and acenrate account of the 
results of modern research into early devel- 
opment of the Iaraelitieh religion.” 233 
pages. Price $1.00. 


ASPIRATIONS OF THE WORLD: A 
Chain of Opals. Selected from the beat an- 
cient and modern scriptures, with an intro- 
duction, By L. Maria Child. 265 pages, 
Price $1.25. 


A MODERN S¥MPOSIUM. Subjects: The 
Soul andes Future Life; The Infinence n 
Morality of a Decline in Religions Bellof, 
By Frederic Harrison, Professor Huxley, 

tz James Stephen, Lord Selbourne, Canon 
Barry, the of St. Paul, Duke of Argyll, 
and others, 263 pages. Price $1.25. 


THE GHOSTS; Liberty of Man, Woman, and 
Child, etc. By Gol. E. G. Ingersoll hte latest 
lectures). 232 pages. Price #130. Also, E 
SODB, Sta., same style. 253 pages, Pri 


THE CREED OF CHRISTENDOM: Its 
Foundation contrasted with ite Superstruct- 
ure. By W. Rathbone Greg, author of the 
Enigmas of Life, etc, Crown Bvo. Complete 

and unabridged, with Index not In other edi- 


One of the elassica of Liberaliem, 


ce 


HISTORY OF OIVILIZATION IN ENG- 
LAND, By Henry Thomas Hnckle. New 
edition, volumes, 12mo. Cloth, $4.40. 


"By farthe neatest edition published of this 
world-wide famous work, The complete Index 
which the pnbifehere have added certainly de- 
serves mention, It is of incalculable value to 
the student.“ 


SUPERNATURAL RELIGION. An En- 
airy into the Reality of Divine Revelation. 
printed from the Sixth Engliah Edition. 

One large Demy Octavo volnme, Cloth. $4.0. 
Half Cait, $6.00. Win be ready March 30. 


Tute Edition ts complete, and the only revised 
and corrected American Fdition, with Index. 
The Boston Edition pells at $13.50, and the Eng- 
Heh Edition at $15.00, making this edition one 
third the price of any other. 


THE REIGN OF THE STOICE, 
erick May Holland. Cloth, Imo. 
Price $1.25, 

A thoroughly accurate, well claeatfied, and 
valuable compend of the Stoic teachings in phi- 
losopby, ethics, and religion, together with a 
fne summary of thelr history ae a eyrtem. No 
better book on the subject can be found, 


THROUGH ROME, ON. A Memoir of 
Chrittian and Extra-Chrietian Experience, 
Ey N. F. Waters. Cloth, I2mo. 3% pp. $1.75, 


An able and candid book. 


By Fred- 
2% pp. 


Any of the above-named books sent, post- pala, 
on receipt of price. Addresse THE INDEX, 231 
Washington Street, Boston, 


SINGLE BOUND VOLUMES 

O¥ THE INDEX 

tao Vale a ert cae fee 
at this Office. PRICES—yoj. 


22 volumes for 


Sent ty a- 
mrchasér’s expense. Address 
HE INDEX, 231 Washington Street, Boston, 


TEE INDEX AS AN 


ADVERTISING MEDIUM, 


Testimony of one who has tried it. 
FLORENOR, Iowa, Jan. 
... THE INDEX Is the best Te 
medium which I have tried.... 
E. G. WALKER 


RADICAL DISCOURSES. 
1. America’s Debt to Thomas Paine, 


3 e Old Testament. 

4, The Religion of To-day. 

5. False Teachings of the Christian Char, 
6. The Worki: gman’s Religion. 


E at the 


7. The Christian Tragedy at Pocaseet. 
8. The —— — Demand of To-day. 
9. The Teachings of Free Religion. 


10. Do You Love Jesus? 
ll, Atonement, 
12. How to Kead the Bible. 
13. Revivals. 
14, Who are Christians? 
15, The Moral Life, 
The above discourses may be bad at 5 cts, 
each, or the entire set for 50 cta., by addrem- 
ing L. K. WASHBURN, Revere, Mam, 


PUBLICATIONS 


NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE 
OF AMERICA. 


L Kavar Monts IN RELIGIOS, Contain 


Centennial * 
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10 appropriations f Tor, 5 al hor 
measures N 


air- 
125 every State to maintain a iia ce Ge seoularised seoularized pub- 
lio school system, and to permit no within its 

to grow up without a good elementary education. 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT 


PROPOSED AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 


FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION, 


ARTIOLE 1. 


Szorron 1,—Neither Co: nor an 
an establishment 


Btate shall make 


exe! erect; o 
Ohurch and State, dr grantin ak 2 


sects re bodies; or Sag 
12 or ot press, or the right of 
ably to assemble and to petition the Governmen: Tor a re 


grievances. 


or capacttics, 
or of any public or pri- 
vate duty, or rendered incompetent to gi 41 evidence in 
nende of opinions 
he or she may hold on the subject of religion, No person 
shall ever be required by law to contribute directly or indi- 
port of any society or body of 
note wolentary member. 
BuorT10n 3.—Neither the United States, nor any cere] 
a 1 A panid or any civil division of of any State 
Ss levy any tax, or make any grant, or 
pria for the support, or in es — church, 
ous Best, | or denomination, or A 1 — 
ina tation of learning, in which t the falth — 
any ous order or seot shall be taught or — 
or in © fin aldy of any religions shasity oF or for the 


an order, or denomination wWhatsoeve 
— 4. 4.—Gongress shall have power to enforce the 
various provisions of this Article byappropriatelegislation, 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISH. 


tions supported by 


am an 
leana, that all public 2 a for educa 
282 and oharitable tations Sens tarian charester 


„rd demand that all religions services now rastained 
22 @ government shall hed; and supectally Shas 
6 use of the Bible in the public schools, w hether ostensl- 


bss ab n Sane tee aE L a book of religious wor- 
ip mar be prohibited 

6. ¢ demand that the ap — 8 the President ot 

. — ooh — . A various States, 

o 


6. We sneak pets ceva the e judiatal 
in all other 


8. We demand that all laws looking to the enforcement of 
"Ohristian" morality ajat bo abrogated, and that all laws 
shall be conformed to the requirements of natural * 
opa ts, and impartial rty. 

Wo demand Iaat not omy Se i the Oonstitutions of the 


nistration of the same, no privil or ad- 
van R ty or any spe- 
; that our en system be found- 


cial political 
ed and administered on a purely secular basis; and that 


The above is the platform of Taz INDEX, so far as the 
4 ae concerned. But no ather pi a 
D organization, can justly or trathfally held ns 
bie tor it without his or its explicit approval, 850 
FRANCIS E. ABBOT, 


raon, and , 


GLIMPSES. 


E. H. Heywoop, in the November Word, says: 
„Rawson's record la an honor to his manhood and to 
liberalism,’’ This isthe honest voice of free-love, 
but it ls a voice from the pit 

Tue Cu1cago Alliance of October 18, commenting 
on the exposure of Rawson and Bennett, sald: “TuE 
Inpex might have added that there was another 
speaker and prominent actor in that convention who 
left a pure wife for an impure woman.” There were 
more actors“ than one in that assembly of whom 
common report relates sach things; but we have not 
dealt with rumors, true or false. We have published 
only demonstrated facts. 

Says THE OMHOAGO Alliance, alluding to the Cin- 
cinnati convention: "From a careful review of the 
proceedings of the convention, we are constrained to 
confirm our words uttered just after the convention 
adjourned, and to say that the only thing that re- 
mains for such clean men as General B. A, Morton, 
Mr. Elizor Wright, and Robert Ingersoll—whoss 
only moral power grows out of his soundness on the 
marriage question—to do, ls to withdraw from the 
party which they have helped to create.“ 

THE FRIENDS of the London Secular Review pro- 
pose to ralse s fund of £500 by Christmas next, and 
present it to Mr. Charles Watts, the editor, as a tes- 
timonial of their appreciation of his self. 
labors in building up ‘a thoroughly independent 
paper which would be a credit to any party.” Mr. 
Holyoake heads the list with a subscription of £5. 
We cordially sympathize with this movement, and 
wish It success, Subscriptions may be sent to Mr. 
A. Sumner, 408 City Road, near the Angel, London. 

Mn. SAMUEL BROOKE, of Alliance, Ohio, writes 
as follows: ‘Enclosed please find $1.00, for which 
please send me to that amount THE INDEX of Octo- 
ber 30th. Perhaps liberals cannot doa better work 
than to procure and distribute that number of your 
paper. Liberalism has much suffered from the un- 
wise and indiscreet, as well as from those who are 
actuated by sinister motives. All reforms have this 
burden to bear, but it behooves the pure and wary 
not to suffer themselves to be dragooned into assum- 
ing the reaponalbility of thelr acts.” May that spirit 
spread | 

GENERAL Grant made this excellent speech at 
Burlington, Iowa, on November 4, recalling his fam- 
ous speech at Des Moines in the same State: I be- 
lieve if there ever is another battle in this country it 
will be one of ignorance versus intelligence, and in 
that battle the State of Iowa will achieve a great vic- 
tory. Farthermore, I think that war will be one of 
ignorance and superstition combined against educa- 
tlon and intelligence, and I am satisfied that the chil- 
dren here will enroll in the army of intelligence, and 
wipe out the common enemy—ignorance, I thank 
you for your kind attention,” 

Rev. DR. Tomas, of Chicago, is a Methodist 
preacher who lo getting very radical. The New York 
Sun remarks on his case: A year ago, the Confer- 
ence of which he {sa member showed symptoms of 
concern about his heretical utterances, and of a dls- 
position to deal with them. This year, however, 
when his name was called in Conference, his Presid- 
ing Elder promptly anewered: ‘Nothing against 
him.’ Would that have been the answer If the 
offender had been some half-starved preacher from 
a prairie circuit instead of the eloquent, popular, and 
fat-salaried Rev, Dr. Thomas of Chicago?“ 

Ma, HoLroAEx lectured last Sunday at the Parker 
Memorial, in this city, on Recreation as a Part of 
Morality.” The lecture was an earnest plea for the 
free enjoyment by the laboring classes of England of 
Sunday rest and recreation, of which they are now 
deprived by the selfish legislation of the aristocracy. 
In this country the complaint would be against the 
bigotry of the people themeelves, although this ts 


passing away. A large audienco was assembled, 
which unmistakably manifested ita sympathy with 
and admiration for the speaker. Mr. Holyoake ex- 
pects to sail for England November 19. His visit to 
this country will be gratefully remembered by the 
many he has charmed and instrncted. May all pros- 
perity attend him in a long future of ever-increasing 
usefulness! 

Tue Advertiser saya: Volume III. of The Bible 
for Learnera, by Drs. Oort, Hooykaas and Kuenen, 
deals with the narratives of the New Testament. 
Beginning with a historical sketch of Jesus and the 
apostolic age, it followa the life of the Savior to the 
resurrection, takes up the history of the early Christ- 
lan Church, and comments with fulness upon the 
works of Paul and the apostles, and reviews parts of 
the eplatica. The strong characteristics of these 
volumes haya become known by the firat two, the 
close and searching scholarship of the authors, thelr 
vigorous and well-sustained imagination, and their 
rejection of many of the statements in Scripture. 
All this honest criticism fe to be welcomed, for the 
truth has nothing to fear from it, and thie volume is 
remarkably stimulating to careful scriptaral study.” 

Tus Independent of November 6 contained this 
just tribute to the memory of the beloved author of 
the Rollo Books”: “The Rev. Jacob Abbott, who 
died last week in Farmington, Me., at the age of 
almost seventy-six, was the patriarch of the dietin- 
guished literary family which bears the name. His 
health has long been feeble, and his decease expected. 
He was the great apostle to the children, the father 
of all euch as write juvenile books, He deserves 
the high credit of belng almost the Inventor of in- 
structive and delightful juvenile Uterature, and to 
this important department he gave nearly all his life, 
Our middle-aged men and women remember the time 
when the ‘Rollo Books’ were the best part of their 
district school libraries, and how eagerly were they 
read! Never did boy have so charming a mentor as 
Rollo had in Jonas. Whatever Jacob Abbott wrote 
was sweet, pure, Instractive, and interesting. We 
would gladly exchange for his booka the ten thou- 
sand inferior volumes now pushed into our chil- 
dren’s hands, John S, C. and Gorham D. were his 
brothers; and his sons, Benjamin Vaughan and 
Austin, have achieved success as legal compilers, 
and his other two eons, Lyman and Edward, as Uter- 
ary and theological writers.“ 

Tax “CATHOLIC EDUCATION” question has broken 
out with vehemence in Oambridgeport, in this State. 
The Advertiser saya editorially: “Some five years 
ago a Roman Catholic priest in Cambridgeport 
opened a parochial school, and called upon his pa- 
rishloners to take their children from the public 
schools and send them to the church school he had 
entablished. Many did as they were bid, but several 
of the more intalligent, who appreciated the superior 
educational advantages of the public school system, 
and discovered that thelr children were falling be- 
hind, took them out some two years ago, and placed 
them again in the public schools, where they are 
doing well. This priest thereupon refused the sac- 
ramenta to all Catholics of his parish who send their 
children to the pablic schools, which action has 
created good deal of commotion in that suburb. 
At a recent meeting, a committee who visited Arch- 
bishop Williams, to confer with him on the subject, 
reported. This committes went in the interest of 
the priest, and not of the remonstrants, and they 
made a report of the archbishop’s views, which is 
highly interesting reading; but not more interesting 
than the speech afterwards made by the priest, The 
intelligent merchants of Boston will perhaps relish 
the statement made by one of the speakers, that the 
only merchants of this clty who do business on hon- 
orable principles are the Catholicos who have not 
been corrupted by a public school education.“ 
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the Jacksonville Liberal League. 
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Issued to the President and Secretary on behalf of 
the Jefferson Liberal League of Rochester. 
Oman, Msss.—President, J. A. J. Wilcox; Secretary, 
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“Voted, That ali Local Leagues that approve the forma- 
tion of the National Liberal League of America are in- 
vited to dissolve thair connection with the old League, 
and to join this League.“ 


RESOLUTIONS 


Adopted at the Formation of the National 
Liberal League of America, Syracuse, 
N. K., Oct. 37, 1878. 


WHEREAS, The Con of the National Liberal 
assembled at Syracuse, October 26 and 2, 
1878, to which we were delegates, was radicali} 


divided into two parties, one favoring total repeal, 
and the other opposed to such repeal, of certain laws 
of the United States relating to the circulation of 
obscene literature; and 
WHEREAS, The whole question was, by the prop- 
osition of the majority and the consent of the minor- 
ity, dropped from the consideration of the present 
Con ; and 
HEREAS, The subsequent nomination and elec- 
tion of the chief executive officers for the ensuing 
year, inetuding the President, were made by the me- 
jority dependent u their ‘essed opinion on the 
question which been thus dis of, to the sur- 
prise and deep disappointment of the minority; and 
WHEREAS, The minority cannot but regard this 
action of the majority as a breach of faith and an 
unjust act toward the minority; therefore, 
esolved, That we, the underai protest 
the animus, aims, and results of such p ings, 
and hereby withdraw from the session of the Con- 
8, to take such action as we may in the future 
eem advisable. 
Resolved, That we believe that the existing United 
States laws st obscenity need to be reformed 
being now in several particulars 
oppressive in the modes of administration and in the 
naltles; yet we are In favor of proper laws, by 
tate and National Governments, against the publi- 
cation and circulation of obecene literature, tending 
to corrupt the morals of youth. 
The following names were subscribed to the above 
resolutions :— 
8 Sn a 8 on Foxton, 
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: [For THE INDEX. 1 
Secularism. 


4 LEOTUBH BEFORE THE LISESAL ASSOCIATION OF AL- 
BANY, NEW YORK, AT THE MABTIN OPERA HOUSE, 
APRIL 2, 1870. 


BY HON. E. F. HURLEUT, 
FORMERLY JUDGE OF THE NEW YORE SUPREME COURT. 


Man is a religions animal, addicted to war. He 
will fight for his religion, or against the religion of 
another; to establish a religious faith, or to put it 
down. No im trace of mankind has ever been 
found destitute of religion, or whose garments have 
not been atained by the blood of persecuted religious 
sects, The anclent State was always of religions 
foundation, Either the druid or high-priest was 
ruler, or the sovereign was crowned by him, and 
held his office from a Supernal Power invoked by 
the priesthood. 

Far back as we can go among the traditions and 
myths of the most ancient people, we find 
E moved to cruel and exterminating wars 

thelr differences in religious faith, although those 
differencea may have been no wider than those be- 
tween the worshippers of the male and these of the 
female principle in Nature. For such a diversity 
sect rose against sect, and a war of extermination 
ensued which destroyed large populations, or drove 
minorities to save themselves by migrations to re- 
mote and unsettled regions of the earth, The wor- 
shippers of the Bull warred on the adorers of the 
Lamb; the adorers of three gods, on those who wor- 
shipped more or leas. There was a plenty of religion, 
but neither justice nor tranquillity, in the ancient 
religious world, No religion rose without a fight, 
flourished without persecution, or failed, with all its 
gods, to perish in the end. At length anclent Egypt 
rose in the dim mist of remote antiquity ; and be sure 
it had a plenty of religion, and gods innumerable, 
from the cat to the crocodile, 

The first and incest busy-bodies in the State 


phat „taught It as = eclence, 
araobs and fools, 

From the cradle to the grave, the priests ruled 
every soul In Egypt, and even at the grave forbade 
burial, unless the poor corpse while animated had 
o 

eno’ en „ an eats en or 
all the woes It had not only “gods in the Consti- 
tution,” but gods in the reptiles, in most of the ani- 


mals, in flsh, flesh, and fowl.” Its 
oh, how fallen I—at last has become 
of old England.” 

Most of rere 1 this poor ean 
been nao palatable. vin’s » for instance 
would never roast tender! In evpe they had not 
only ‘‘gods in the Constitatlon,”’ but in their 
legal documents, down to a quit-claim deed. 

Here is a specimen of a deed relating to mummies 
and name — which I find in Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson’s History of the Ancient Egyptians, to wit: 
“This writing, dated in the year 36 Athyr 29, in 
the reign of our sovereigns Ptolemy and Caen 
his sister, the Children of Ptolemy and Cleopitn 
the divine; the gods illustrious: and the of 
Alexander, and of the Saviour 8, and of the 
Brother gods, of the Beneficent gods, of the Father- 
loving 8, of the illustrious gods, of the Patern 
god, and of the Mother-loving gods, being az by law 
appolpted : and the pring bearer of Berenice the 

neficent, and the basket-bearer of Arsinos the 
Brother-loving, and the Priestess of Arsinos, the 
Father-loving, as appointed in the 
of Alexandria; and in Ptolemals, the royal city of 
the Thebaid, the guardian priest for the year of 
Ptolemy Soter, and the priest of King Ptolemy ths 
Father- oviug, and the A. est of Ptolemy the Brother- 
loving, and the priest of Ptolemy the Beneficent, and 
the priest of Ptolemy the Mother-loving, and tha 
priestess of Queen Cleopatra, and the pricatess of the 
princess Cleopatra, and the priestess of Cleopatra the 
Queen mother, deceased, the Illustrious: and the 
Basket Bearer of Arsinoe the brotherloving (being 
as appointed) declares: The Dresser in the temple, 
Omnophris, the son of Horus and of Sempoeris, 
daughter of Spotus, aged about forty, lively, tall, of 
a sallow complexion, hollow-eyed and bald, in the 
temple of the goddess to Horus his brother, the son 
of Horus and of n sold for a price in 
money, half of one of the collections for the 
dead priesta of Osiris lying in. Thynabannan, In the 
Lybian enbarbs of Thebes, in the Mennonla; Ilke- 
wise half of one-third of the Liturgies, their names 
being Muthes, the son of 8 {with a list of the 
bodies and families designed to be conveyed, and fol- 
lowed by a warranty, and concluding thus]: Written 
by Horus, the son of Phobis, Clerk to the Chief- 
Priest of Amonrasonther, and of the contemplar 
gods, of the Paternal god, and of the Mother-Joring 
gods, Amen,” 

I commend this form of deed to those who wish to 
mingle law and religion. It seams, however, to con- 
tain more mummery than mummies; bat perhaps 
our Christian statesmen” cannot have too mach of 
what they esteem s good thing to mingle with been - 


lar affairs, 
The chief divinities of Egypt travelled to Greaca 
and Rome, where they encountered brains, 
and ultimately greater knowledge; but never 
entered do deeply {nto the constitution of the State aa 
they had done at home, Large brains are apt to thin 
out religious chimeras. But Greece had godliness 
enongh to persecute, even unto death, those who 
*contemned the gods,“ as the case of bears 
Witness. But when these gods perished (and they 
did perish, though called “Immortals” once), after a 
lapse of more than two thousand Modern 
Greece reversed the sentence which compelled Sot- 
rates to drink the hemlock, and thus declared either 
that he had not contemned the gods,“ or, what ls 
far more likely, that if he had it was of no sort of 
consequence, 

Rome made religion a part of her fondamental 
laws. Her Decemvirs prepared the Ten Tables, 
which were confirmed by the unanimous volces of the 
whole people. The laws of those tables admonished 
the people to come with purity and. ee to the u- 
semblies of religion, and to banieh all extravagance 
from thence.” No one could have particular gods of 
his own, or worship any new or f ones in pri- 
vate, unless authorized by public authority. 0 
Tables commanded the people to honor the gods ol 
heaven, not only those which had always been è 
teemed such, but those Likewise whose merita had 
raised them thither, as Hercules, Bacchus, Æscalr- 
pins, Castor, Pollux, and Romulus.“ Every one ww 
enjoined „strictly to perform his vows, but let no 
wicked person dare to make any offering to the gods.” 
This would not bea bad rule for Christians to ob 
serve, even if it did make rather slim congregations. 

Thus was 2 established in Rome, sa an ally 
of the State, and the office of Pontifex Maximos ws 
created, who had supreme authority, under the Sen- 
ate and people, to regulate all the doctrines and ct 
emonies of thelr religion. 

Under Augustus Cæsar, the State became a moo 
archy, and he assumed the supreme civil power ™ 
tribune of the people, and of religion as Pontiſer 
Maximus. Su emperors wielded the zum 
authority over pagan Rome, until at length a great 
soldier and successful ruler, prepared by cruel wari 
and vast conquests—by the murder of his 200 
rai and empress Faustas, and so byè 
troubled consclence—to become a penitent, and W 
need a Redeemer, first tolerated, then favored, and 
finally professed and authorized a new and growing 
religion which could absolve him from all his tran» 

fons, That emperor was Constantine the Gres: 
so-called), and that religion was Christianity. Up 
to forty years of age he adhered to the old religion ol 
his country, and was conspicuons for his adoration of 
the sun. He enjoined: by an edict the solemn ob- 
eervance of Sunday; but it was a matter of doubt in 
his day, and rem s0 to the present time, whether 
he favored Christianity from motives of plety or of 
wise policy. However it may be, in his old age be 
lost the esteem of his subjects. He was surrounded 
by unworthy favorites, and threw away ne 
treasures. He sank Into softness and effeminacy, 
wearing false hair of various colors, arranged by the 
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most skilful artistas, —‘‘a dladem of a new and expen- 
sive fashion, a p. on of gems and pearls, of col- 
lare and bracelete, and a variegated flowing robe of 
silk most curiously embroidered with flowers of 
ld.” But it ls claimed that In the midst of all this 
andyism he could not forget the murder of Crispus, 
and that he erected a golden statue of him, with the 
Inscription, To my son whom T enig condemned.” 
And I see not why the chances for salvation of the 
imperial founder of Christianity are not 28 great as 
those of our modern murderers,—tens of thousands 
of whom a popular clo n haa recently declared 
the good are to meet in heaven! Sin and repentance 
taken together must be at a premium, since crime 
with repentance leads to paradise, while a life of 
virtue needing no repentance is rewarded with ever- 
lasting fire! 


Under Constantine, the Christian religion was reg- | 


ulated by the Bishop of Rome for awhile, untll suc- 
ceeding bishops took the title of Pontifex, so as to 
rule the bishops of the provinces; and after a lo 
struggle, the Pontifex of Rome carried the day, an 
became Pontifex Maximus,—not as the successor of 
Saint Peter (a mere myth in Rome), but by the con- 
currence of the emperora: so that the authority of 
the Pontifex extended no farther than the emperor's 
dominions, As the Roman Empire d windled, so nar- 
rowed the proper dominion of the Pontifex Maximus, 
until at length he succeeded to the temporal and 
spiritual power in only a few Italian States, which 
are now swallowed up in consolidated Italy, leaving 
the Pontifex a householder in the Vatican, to which, 
as I derive his title, all his power le justly confined, 
And yet he is so modest as to claim a universal sov- 
ereignty, and there are a t many people here and 
elsewhere who acknowledge his title. think the 
title to the mummy grounds, in the grantee under 
the dead I have „Is quite as clear and a great 
deal more godly. F 

The dominion of the Pontifex Maximus, beyond 
the bounds of the once Papal States, appears to have 
been a case of “squatter soverelgnty”; and without 
narrating the mal-inflaeoces of his government, the 
wars of the popes, the crowning and discrowning of 
Euro kings, the corruptions of his clergy, the 
darkness and wickedness of his empire, lighted up 
only occasionally by a wise and administration 
of the spiritual power, I come down to the time 
when a reform eo tly needed was attempted, and 
wo have what ie called “The Reformation,” 

Now we have kings and priests sometimes helping, 
sometimes hurting, one another, and always raining 
the people. We have the priests condemning here- 
tics for thinking amiss, and turning them over to 
“the secular arm“ for torture and execution. We 
have the‘priests always ready to condemn for heresy, 
and the State Always consenting to take life for It. 
We have the complete anion of Church and State— 
the Pontifex and the tribune—allke ignorant, intol- 
erant, mad, and murderous. We have burnings at 
the stake, burials alive, tortures on the rack, mas- 
sacres by tens of thousands; the quivering hearts 

dying victims torn out and thrown in their faces; 
the Inquisition established In Spain by Ferdinand 
and Isabella, and greatly me ig throughout his 
inpre by the accursed Philip IL., both instrament 
and engineer born of hell and ita furies. When 
Philip II. sat enthroned over one-half of Europe, 
when he condemned all the people of the low 
countries to death by one sweeping sentence, and 
commenced in earnest to carry out his decree, one 
would have thonght that the Lord had given to the 
devil a quit-claim deed of this miserable earth, and 
that the grantee had appointed Philip, the Pope, 
and the Duke of Alva agents to manage his estate. 
But when he saw what infernal work they had ac- 
complished, what a wreck they had made of the fair- 
est portion of the estate, now a scene of utter ruin 
and murders Infinite, he must have felt like à good 
many honest people nowadays—real-estate poor | 

In the midst of all this gloom, there arose a char- 
acter, one of the most admirable in all history,— 
William the Silent, Prince of Orange. He alone was 
tolerant of all opinions in matters of religion, and he 
sacrificed all he had—fortune and finally life itself 
to withstand the accursed tyranny of Charch and 
State which tortured his bleeding country. Philip 
at length hired an assassin to kill him for the love 
of God, and the murderer was ennobled with the 
curses of humanity rin in his ears, while when 
the great and good William died “the little children 
cried in the streets”! Bless their tender and Innocent 
hearts! The Reformation brought not peace, bat a 
sword, and exhibited religion in its most horrid 


aspects. 

That great uxoricide, Henry VIII. of England, 
carried out his part of the reform by treating the 
Pontifex Maximus as a squatter on British soll, and, 
turning him out neck and heela, assumed his power 
and became Defender of the Falth“ in his stead. 
He robbed the churches of the old Pontifex and es- 
tablished the Charch of * — ita creed and lit- 
urgy, on the ruins. The erence between the two 
churches mainly conslated in substituting the King 
and Parliament for the Pontifex of Rome, and in 
using a translation of the Roman liturgy in English, 
instead of reading it in Latin. Here was trouble for 
Catholies and Non-conformista. The burly Eng- 
lish Pope was not slow to shed blood, nor were several 
of his successors. Tho fires of Smithfield, the execu- 
tion of Dissenters, the persecution of Catholics Bap- 
tists, and Quakers, ran through of English his- 
tory. Even as late as the age of Willlam Penn, wa 
have striking exemplifications of the curse forever 
attending the union of Church and State. Penn 
wrote freely against the Established Church, and 
among other things, this 

„Come, tell me now, ye of the Church of England, 
that say the Scriptures are your rule, where do they 
own such persecutors, false prophets, tythe-mongers, 


men-plessers, time-servers, etc., . . and where do 
we find the prophets, apostles, and servants of the 
Lord to live in worldly rap, possess hundreds and 
thousands a year, be called lords of their brethren, 
and exercise civil and spiritual jurisdiction over the 
bodies and souls of Christians of thelr day? Whence 
came your forms of penyeri and church government,. — 
from the Scriptures truth, or the mass-book and 
pes canons? What precedents do you find for 
Itanlee, responses, singing, choristers, organs, altars, 
bowing, surplicee, square caps, hoods, rochets, fonts, 
baby-baptiem, holy days, with much more such-like 
dirty trash and foul superatition ?”’ 

You may be sure that William Penn, the Quaker, 
suffered for this and much more that he wrote to 
the same purpose against the Church of England. 
He was arrested sundry times, Imprisoned and 
harably dealt with, and in the year 1670 had the fol- 
lowing remarkable trial; He waa indicted, together 
with one William Mead, for that he, by agreement 
with the latter, did take upon himself “to preach 
and speak” in the open street, to Mead and other 
aa there assembled. They were tried at Old 

alley, before the Mayor, Recorder, and Aldermen 
of London, with a jary. en they came into court 
an officer removed their hata, but the Court ordered 
them put on again; which being done, the Court 
fined them for contempt in not being uncovered! 
It was proved that Penn had addressed some four 
hun persons in the street, that the audience was 
peaceful, that the mesting was a religious one, and 
was held in the street because the authorities had 
shut up Penn's mepting-house. On the trial, Penn 
spoke to the legality of the indictment, and the Re- 
corder told him he was “an impertinent fellow,” 
Penn demanded to know the law under which he was 
indicted, and the Recorder said, Take him zway;“ 
and the Mayor said, “Take him away and turn him 
into the bale-dock,” which was done, Then Mead 
had an encounter with the Conrt, and the Mayor told 
him he “deserved to have his tongue cat out.“ 
Mead was then sent to accompany Penn lu the 
bale-dock, while the Recorder, in their absence, pro- 
ceeded to charge the jury. Penn was not ao far off 
but that he could hear what was going forward, and 
protested agalnst a charge in the absence of the pris- 
oners. The Recorder replled, Why, ye are present, 
—you do hear, do you not?” 

enn.— No thanks to the Court that commanded 
me Into the bale-dock,“ and added that he had ten 
or twelve material pointe to offer. 

Recorder,—‘‘Pull that fellow down-—pull him 
down.” 

Then Mead remonstrated. 

Recorder. — Take him away into the hole.“ 

The jury were sent to agree on thelr verdict, the 
prisoners remaining In the hole, Eight of the jury 
agrees and came into court; but four stood out for 
the defendants, They were sent for and threatened 
by the.Court, and the Recorder, addressing Bushel, 
one of the four, sald: ‘‘Sir, you are the cause of this 
disturbance, and manifestly show yourself an abettor 
of faction. I shal) seta mark upon yon, sir?” One 
of the judges told him that he deserved to be In- 
dicted more than any one bronght to the bar that 
day.“ The Mayor called him ‘‘an Impudent fellow.“ 
After much menacing language from the bench, the 
juy was n sent out. When they came In, they 
ound that Penn was gullty of speaking In Gracloue 
Street.“ 

Court. — Is that all ?” 

Foreman. — That ia all I have in commission,” 

Recorder.—You had as good siy ees 


Mayor. Was It not an unlawful assembly? You 
mean he was speaking to a tumult of people there?” 

Foreman.—‘‘My lord, this was all I had in com- 
mission.”’ 


Bushel, a juror, sald, ‘‘We allow of no such word as 
unlawful assembly In our verdict.” At which the 
— and Recorder took occasion to vilify them 
with the most 1 hein and sent them 
out for further deliberation. Upon their again ap- 

„ they delivered a written verdict, signed by 
all the jurors, finding that Penn had been guilty of 
speaking Se ee ly in 3 5 ead 
was not gullty of anything. Upon w. ayor 
and Recorder exploded. 

Mayor.—*‘*What! Will you be led by such a ailly 
fellow as Bushel? An impudent, canting fellow.“ 
And addressing the foreman, Tou a foreman in- 
deed! I thought you had understood your place 


bettar.” 
Recorder. Gentlemen, you shall not be diamlssed 
till we have a verdict that the Court will accept; and 


you shall be locked up without meat, drink, flre, or 
tobacco. Tou shall not think thus to abuse the 
Court; we will have a verdict by the help of God, or 
you shall atarve for It,” The jury went out again to 
starve, and returned with the same verdict; where- 

-upon the Mayor threatened to cut Bushel’s throat, 
and sald, “I will cat your nose.“ Then Penn ad- 
dressed the Court, saying it was intolerable that the 
jury should be thus menaced. The Mayor in arago 
shouted, Stop his mouth! Jailer, bring fetters and 
stake him to ground.” 

Penn.—"Do = pleasure.“ 

Recorder. TIll now I never understood the rea- 
son of the policy and prudence of the Spaniards, In 
suffering the Inquisition among them. And certainly 
it wil never be well with us, till something Uke the 
Spanish Inquisition be in England.” 

The jury were sent out again, and, returning, found 
both Penn and Mead not gutity. 

Recorder.—"‘God keep my Life out of your hands; 
dut for this the Court fines you forty marcs a man, and 
imprisonment till paid!” 21765 which Penn de- 
manded his Ilberty, being f. by the jary. 

Mayor.—"‘No, you are In for your Hines. 


Mayor.—‘For contempt of Court.“ 


Penn remonstrated, but the Recorder said, Take 
him away, take him out of the court.“ 

Penn.—‘“T can never urge, the fundamental law 
of England, but you cry, Take him away!’ It is 
no wonder, since the Spanish Inquleitlon hath so 
great a place in the Recorder’s heart!“ 

They haled the prisoners to the bale-dock, and 
thence sent them to Newgate for core of 
the fines, and the jury was sent with them 

I give this trial at some length, as a falr average 
BY adh of trials in England of offenders against 
the Established Church, to a much later day than the 
age of Penn; and had this trial involved the blood 
of Penn and his associate, it would have made no 
difference, 

And here let me say to anch as are apt to underrate 
the value of trial by jury, that to with it 
is to hazard our liberties and our rights, it belng 
thelr strongest bulwark. In Penn’s case, Bushel, 
who was a full measure of a true man, defeated 
the tyrants of the bench, and gave the prisoners m 
just triumph; and you will scarcely draw a jury, 
without having at least one Bushel among them 
(though there are often too many Pecks), and he 
alone can defy a corrupt judge and preserve the life 
or liberty of a prisoner unjustly accused. 

I now turn to John Milton, who was a secularist, 
and who, writing on the Reformation in England, 
denounced the union of Church and State as un- 
christian and dangerous to human liberty. He sald: 
“Sealing that the churchman’s office is only to teach 
men the Christian falth, to exhort all, to encourage 
the good, to admonish the bad, to cansure and sepa- 
rate from the commanion of Christ’s flock the con- 
once and incorrigible, to receive with joy and 
fatherly compassion the penitent,—all this must be 
done, and more than this is beyond any church au- 
thority. What is all this, either here or there, to 
the temporal regimen of weal public, whether it be 
popular, princely, or monarchical? Where doth it 
entrench on the temporal governor? Where does 
it come in his walk? Where doth it make inroad 
on his jurisdletion? If, then, the constitution of the 
Church be already set down by divine prescript, as 
all sides confess, then can she not be a handmald 
to wait on civil commodities and respects; and if the 
nature and limits of church discipline be such as are 
elther helpful to all political estates indifferently, or 
have no particular relation to any, then la there no 
necessity, nor Indeed possibility, of linking the one 
with the other ina al conformatlon.““ 

He then compares the Church assuming a govern- 
ing power in the State to a wen growing on the 
human head, and gives us thisfable:— | 

Upon a time, the Body summoned all the members 
to meet In the guild for the common good; the Head 
by right takes the fret seat, and next Ita huge and 
maarr Wen, little less than the Hei itself, grow- 

ng to It 55 e members, 
amazed, 4 an to ask one ani what he was 
that took place next their chief? None could re- 
solye; whereat the Wen, though unwieldly, with 
much ado gets up and bespsaks the assembly to this 
2 t as In place he was second to the Head, 
so by due of merit, that he waa to it an ornament 
and strength, and of special near relation; and that 
if the Head should fail, none were fitter than him- 
self to step in his place; therefore he thought It for 
the honor of the Body, that such dignities and rich 
endowments should be decreed to as did adorn 
and set out the noblest members. To this was an- 
awered that It should be conaulted. 

Then was a wise and learned philosopher sent for, 
that knew all the charters, laws, and tenares of the 
Body. On him It is Imposed by all, as chief com- 
mittes, to examine and discuss the claim and petl- 
tlon of right put in by the Wen; who, soon percelving 
the matter, and yondpring at the boldness of such a 
swollen Tumor: ‘Wilt thou,” quoth he, that art but 
a bottle of vicious and hardened excrementa, con- 
tend with the lawful and freaborn members, whose 
certaln number is set by ancient and unrepealable 
statute? Head thon art none, though thou receive 
this h substance from it, What office bearest 
thou? t good can’st thou show by thes done 


The Wen, not easily dashed, replies that his ofica 
was his glory, for so oft as the Soul would retire out 
of the Hend. from over the steaming vapors of the 
lower parts, to divine contemplation, with him she 
found the purest and quietest retreat, as being most 
remote from soil and distarbance. 

„Blockhead P’ quoth the philosopher; thy folly is 
as great as thy filth! Know that all the faculties of 
the soul are confined of old to their ueveral vessels 
and ventricles, from which they cinnot part without 
dissolution of the whole body; and that thou con- 
talnest no good thing in thee, but a heap of hard and 
loathsome uncleanness, and art to the Head a foul 
diefigarement and burden, as when I have cat thes 
off, and thee, as by the help gt these imple- 
ments I will do, all men shall see!” 

Here endeth the lesson of the wen. 

Ours is the only great nation of the earth whose 
origin and early history are divested of myth and 
fable. Wh a country was settled, whon, and by 
whom, is famillar to true history, Our ancestors 
were 1 by Church and State Into emigration 
from England, France, and the low countries. The 
Inqulsltion and ite spirit became, as it were, an 
0 t factory, and hurried to the American wil- 
derness men, women, and children, to save their 
lives and to found a free State. 

But they brought their religion with them; and 
although they made democracy the head of the new 
State, such was the predominance of religious feel- 
ing In those days, that the Wen asserted Itaelf often 
as worthy to be the Head of the State. Quakers, and 
other Non-conformists, felt the power of this false 
Head; but Roger Williams’ noble character and 
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doctrines were developed sə a 88 protest 
againat the alliance of Church and State. He wonld 
have made an excision of the Wen, but the Tumor 
at that time had too much vitality, and would have 
destroyed him had he not saved himself by flight. 
as were our first emigrants under the influ- 
ence of Charch and State at home, it was impossible 
but that their blood should have been tainted with 
vicious religious humors sufficient to feed a very 
formidable Wen, and make it as conspicuous and 
nearly as influential as the true Head. e Puritan 
Wen was particularly offensive,—if not in size, in Its 
physiognomy. It nover was comfortable; had no 
— eer, and siwaya looked sour for God’s sake. 
‘ery seventh day it had s spasm, which spollt that 
portion of time; and seemed to grow for six days 
only that it t be grim and terrible on the sey- 
enth. It made young and innocent people wish 
every Sunday that they had died at a very tender 
peo All cheerful ple cursed the Wen; and yet 
old vicious religious humor in the blood of our 
race kept the Tumor alive, and {t survives even 
unto this day. 

The early democracies of America did not sever 
the connection of Church and State, except only in 
part; and it was not until after the success of the 
pont Revolution, and our forefathers formed the 

onstitution of the United States, that elther they, 
or the world, ever beheld a State in which religion 
was ignored and the government was clothed only 
with secular power. 
en, that we should understand what 
secularism is; and I find it thus happily defined :— 

“It in a system of belief which professes to regard 
only this present life, and to dis the future 
world and all that concerns it, Its capital principles 
are :— 

“I. That attention to temporal things should take 
2 of considerations relating to future ex- 

nce, 

“II, That science le the providence of life, and 
that spiritual dependency in human affairs may be 
attended with material destruction. 

III. That there exist, independently of script- 
ural religion, guaranties of morality in human 
nature, intelligence, and utility.“ 

Such is the theory of secularism; and the first and 
ms | * affirmance and example of it we 
find In the preamble to the Constitution of the 
United States, In these worde: We, the people of 
the United States, In order to form a more perfect 
anion, to establish justice, ensure domestic tranguil- 
lity, provide for the common defence, promote the 
general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to 
ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and establish 
this Constitution for the United States of America.” 

Hosanna! Here le shadowed forth a purely secu- 
lar State, —a governmental Head without a spiritual 
Wen. There la no God in this Constitutlon, no priesta 
among its officials, and no Inqulaition In Its vast fut- 
ure, operating as the stored force“ and malice of the 
pasi agea of ignorance and intolerance, to torture unto 

esth the frea sons of America, All religion is fres, 
and one Is just as good, or just as good for nothing, 
as any other. The State minds its own proper bual 
ness, and that concerns “unlon,” ‘‘justice,” “domees- 
tle tranquillity,” ‘the common defence, “the 
general welfare,“ and the tuation of the 
blessings of liberty” for all time, All these objects 
concern our present life,—the body and not the soul, 

Nor was this omission of spiritual concerns in the 
federal government the result of accident, but rather 
of express design,—as we may infer from the state 
of religious feeling among the enlightened people of 
the age in which the Constitution was adopted, and 
the oe of the principal men who assisted to 
frame 


A species of devout Delsm ap to have been 
the religion of the great men of that age, and Chris- 
tlanſty was rather in a state of decline. The lawyers 
and stateemen of that day were well read in the hls- 
tory of religious persecutions under the alliance of 
Church and State, and those who were of the con- 
vention designed that there should be no possibility 
of the repetition of that bloody history on American 
soil. So that religion is referred to but once in the 
federal Constitution, and by these words: Congress 
shall make no law respecting an establishment of 
religion, or prohibi the free exercise thereof.” 
Thus the Constitution did not recognize the existence 
of religion, save only as a curse when allied to the 
8 It was treated as a Wen to be kept 

rom the Head of the State. It was to be free, and 
everybody who pleased could grow the Tumor on his 
own individual head, at his own expense and risk. 
It would not then be a State Wen, but Innocent to 
the body politic; while the private grower would 
suffer no great evil, unless he allowed the Tumor to 
grow too large, when he would experience the Incon- 
venience of not being quite level-headed.““ 

I will exhibitthe sentiments of some of the fram- 
ers of the Constitution on the subject of religion 
allied to the State. John Adams wrote as follows:— 

„There exists, I believe, throughout the whole 
Chrietian world, a law which makes it blasphemy to 
deny or to doubt the divine fnspiration of all the 
books of the Old and New Testamente, from Gene- 
sis to Revelation. In most countries in Europe, it la 
punished by fire at the stake, or the rack, or the 
wheel. In England itself, It is punished by boring 
through the tongue with a red-hot poker. In Amer- 
ica, it is not mach better; even in our own Massa- 
chusetts,—which I believe, upon the whole, is as 
temperate and moderate in religious zeal as most of 
the States,—s law was made in the latter end of the 
last century repealing the crael punishments of the 
former laws, but aubstituting fine and imprisonment 
upon all those blasphemiea upon any book of the 
Old Testament or tha New. Now, what free Inquiry, 
where a writer must surely encounter the risk of 


fine and imprisonment for adducing any argument 
for investigation Into the divine authority of those 
books? Who wonld run the risk of tranelating 
Dopuls?... I think such laws a great embarrass- 
ment to the improvement of the human mind. 
Books that cannot bear examination, certainly onght 
not to be established as divine inspiration by penal 
laws, ... I wish they were repealed.” 

He wrote much more to the same purpose. But 
Massachusetts long after this had not made an ex- 
cision of her Wen, as the case of Abner Kneeland 
bears witness, who was Indicted for denying the 
existence of her Wen’s divinity, and condemned to 
prison for the offence by judges of the Unitarian 
‘persuasion,’ who sald that, although It was true 
that the Constitution secured freedom of religion, 
yet that Kneeland had no religion and therefore was 
not protected. Hia counsel promptly replied: “Get 
Orthodox judges, and they will hold that your honors 
(being Unitarian) have no religion !”” 

James Madleon, one of the framers of the Consti- 
tution, was a decided Secularist, as hls memorial and 
remonstrance addressed in 1785 to the legislature of 
Virginia abundantly testifies. There was a bill be- 
fore that legislature entitled “A Bill for Establishing 
a Provision for Teachers of the Christian Religion, 
and it was against this that the remonstrance was 
directed. Mr. Madison argued that religion must 
be left to the conviction and conscience of avery man; 
no man can be rightfully dictated to lu respect of it; 
that man’s duty was to render to the Creator such 
homage, and such only, as he believed to be accept- 
able to Him; that this duty is ent, both in 
order, time, and degree of obligations, to the claims 
of civil society; that in matters of religion, no man’s 
right can be abridged by the State, and that religion 
is wholly free from its cognizance; that if any man 
abuses his religious freedom, it lo an offence against 
God, not against man, and to God therefore, and not 
to man, must an account of it be rendered; that It la 
an arr t assumption, that a civil magistrate is 
8 to judge of religions truth, or that he may 
employ religion as an engine of civil policy ; that 
during almost fiftean centuries has the legal estab- 
lishment of Christianity been on trial, and that pride 
and indolence in the clergy, ignorance and servility 
in the laity, In both superstition, bigotry, and perse- 
cution, have bean the result; that the establishment 
of religion is not necessary for the support of civil 
government; that in some Instances s establish- 
ments have erected a spiritual tyranny on the ruins 
of civil authority; In more instancas, they have up- 
held the thrones of tyrants, and In no Instance have 
they been guardians of the liberty of the people; 
that a just government, instituted for the security of 
human rights, needs no church establishment; that 
such government will be best supported by protecting 
every citizen in the enjoyment of religion, with the 
same equal hand which protects his person and 
property, by nelther Invading the ¢qual rights of 
any sect, nor suffering any sect to invade those of 
another.” 

I give but a brief extract from this conclusive 
paper of ex-President; Madison, which I commend 
to the perusal of those! who are now petitioning Con- 
gress to undo the work of those great statesmen, 
who gave us a Constitution purely secular. Thomas 
Jefferson was one of the framers of that Instrument, 
and, belng Secretary of State under Washington, took 
the earliest occasion to declare officially to a Turkish 
power, that the government of the United States was 
not Christian; and It is to be presumed that this was 
done with the concurrence of President Washington. 

At a later day, when he was himself President, Mr. 
Jefferson, being questioned by a clergyman as to his 
refneal to Issue proclamation for a fast or thanksgiy- 
ing, he answered, That he considered the govern- 
ment of the United States as interdicted by the Con- 
stitution from intermeddling with religious instita- 
tions, their doctrines, discipline, or exercises; that no 
such power had been delegated to the general govern- 
ment; that fasting and prayer are religious exercises 
and the enjoining of them an act of discipline; and 
that every religious society has a right to determine 
for itself the tees for these exercises, and the right 
can never be safer than in thelr own hands, where 
the Constitution has left It.“ He referred to the 
practice of his predecessors In issuing such procla- 
mations, as haying originated without examination, 
and added, Every one must act according to the dic- 
tates of his own reason, and mine tells me that civil 
powers alone have been given to the President of the 
United States, and no authority to direct the rellg- 
lous exercises of his constituents.“ 

This, without doubt, is a sound conclusion; but 
atill we have these presidential proclamations, The 
Pie aurvives in Washington, among other bad 
umors. 

Mr. Jefferson also, in 1824, took paine to prove that 
Christianity is not a part of the common law, and I 
think he succeeded. 

I ba these views of the great fathers of the Re- 
public, to show that the pure Secularism which is 
apparent in the Constitution was expressly designed, 
and for the most satisfactory reasons. ey meant 
to make a notable precedent, and that the miachiefs 
of Church and State united, as revealed by all his- 
tory, should have no recurrence in this country. 
Shall thelr work be overthrown by political prieets, 
although the reasons which swayed them remain 
unanswerable ? 

A politician made out of a priest has been consid- 
ered by Lord Macaulay, in drawing the character of 
one Pertocarrero, of whom be sald ;— 

Such 1 are generally worse than the 
worst of the laity, more merciless than any rufflan 
that can be found in the camps, more dishonest than 
any pettifogger who haunts the tribunals. The sanc- 
tity Lot thelr profession has an unsanctifying Inflaence 
on them. 


While Washington was Preaident, suggestions came 
from the Presbytery of Newburyport for engrafting 
the Wen on the Head of our new secular State, In 
an address to him, the Presbytery stated that they 
should not have been alone In rejoicing to have seen 
“some explicit acknowledgment of the only true God, 
and Jesus Christ whom he hath sent, inserted some- 
where in the Magna Charta of our country.” Wash- 
lhgton, in reply, mildly suggested that the path of 
true goru to plain as to need bnt little politikal 
direction; that to this consideration we ought to ss- 
cribe the absence of any ation respecting relig- 
fon in the Constitution; that was more 
committed to the guidance of ministers of the i 
whose care was to Instruct the ignorant, to reclalm 
the devious; and that in the progress of morality and 
science we might t the advancement of ty 
religion and the completion of our happiness,” 

Surely the Wen took but little by its motion, when 
the cream of the answer was that true religion mut 
rest on morality and science rather than on faith in the 
Christian mythology. I bave no doubt that Washing. 
ton was entirely In accord with Madison and Jefe- 
son, and the rest who were devoted to Secalariam in 
the State. 

It is now time that we considered whether th 
federal Constitution ís full and complete in its Secu- 
larism, and what remains to be done to make the 
State Constitutions conform to the federal, so that 
as a people we shall be utterly free from the leset 
vestige of Church and State government. 

Congress cannot establish a religion; but the fed- 
eral Constitution does not forbid æ State’e doing it, 
and without a doubt any State can do it at will 
Louisiana may at any time establish the Catholic re- 
ligion, and Utah, when a State, may establish Mor 
monism as the law of that land. We need, therefore, 
a provision in the federal Conatitation forbidding 
the establishment of religion, or any Interference 
with it by a State, In European countries whero 
there le a union of Church and State, the Popa ap 
pointa the high dignitaries of hla church, with the 
consent and approval of the civil authorities. In 


this country, our government can exercise no power 


in the premises, and the Pope of his own motion 
pointa cardinals, archbishops, and bishops to 

and execute their functions here. One of thess 
functionaries is a lord, a man of special reverance 
and vast influence. No justice of the peace or mem- 
ber of assembly is worthy to touch the hem of his 
red garments; and a chief-justica would have to 
walk In his rear, In the line of precedence. 

Now, some years since, In a published pamphlet I 
pris an 3 to na federal 2828 
pro ng such appointments by s 2 a 
who then seemed on formidable; and I refer you 
to my reasons there asalgned In favor of such amend- 
ment. Since then, Italy has become and 
the 5 5 has shut himself up in the Vatican; but if 
his uence is to remain long even at ita present 

uantity, I still think such appointments should be 
orbidden, as they can be, in my opinion, without 
being deemed an Infringement of the just freedom of 
on. In the same pamphlet, I p further 
amendment to the federal Constitution, prohlbiting 
all grants by the Union or of the States of moneys 
for religious purposes, charities, or schools, which 
amendment in full may always be seen in Tar 
INDEX, which lẹ the organ of our Liberal League. 
These amendments would complete the secalariza- 
tion of the federal Constitution; but thers remain 
the States, whose laws and usages still exhibit much 
of that union of Church and State which existed 
when we copled the institutions of our mother 
ve 

Not long ago, in this State there prevailed, and 
still in some of the States there prevails, a rule ol 
law excluding from testifylog s witness who rejects 
the Orthodox bellef in s God and a future state of re. 
wards and punishments. I argued against this rale 
from the firet of my law-reading, in 1824, unul 1 
helped to abolish it by a provision in the present 
Constitution of this State. But the rule ought to 
be everywhere abolished, and the Liberal League 
should have It in charge to that end. The late Ed- 
ward Livingston, a man of whom it was sald bys 

lous lady that she found it difficult to understand 
cow a natural heart euch as his could 2 
eration,” and on whose tombstone it ls 
that he was A man, for talenta equalled by few, for 
virtues assed by none,”’—Edward Livingston, 1 
say, against such exclusion of a witness with 
masterly. ability; and in his code for Loulsiana pro- 
vided that the religious opinion of a witness 
neither affect his competency nor his credibility. 
This is Important enough to be embodied in every 
American constitution. 

There are minor characteristics of Church and 
State usages, such as chaplains in prisons, in the 
army and navy; prayers in legislative bodies, de- 
signed to Influence the hearts of men who for the 
most part ssam to be past pra for; and the spe 
tacle of clergymen on the gallows, assuring 
wretch who has been solemnly decreed to be unfit to 
live on earth that he ia rips for heaven, and a greater 
favorite of the gods than the most virtuous citizen 
can hope to be; allof which is too obviously out of 
harmony with a purely secular administration of 
government to need comment. Has it never oc 
curred to yon that if these convicts who end a life a 
transgression on the gallows do immediately join the 
elect in heaven and walk the golden pavements of 
Paradise, that the heavenly promenade must present 
a host of martyrs to our laws who exhibit an incon- 
venient ‘crick in the neck,” out of harmony with 
that supernal grace which we should expect to wit- 
ness in the heavenly hosts? I pray you, let this be 
abolished altogether, as immoral, indecent, and mis 
chievous, 

Executive proclamations for seasons of fasting, 


i 


— 


and e are not within the prov- 
— of the civil authorities, and are but a feature of 
Miltona Wen, which still disfigures the Head of our 
peculiar State. We have more of that same Wen in 
our State schools, where the reading of the Bible, 
with psalmody and prayer, bas been introduced and 
kept up by clerical influence, and seems likely to en- 
danger the existence of an Institution absolutely 
n to the perpetulty of a free State. Let 
there be a thorough excision of this pious tumor, 
The Bible is ont of place in à court of justice, to 
give sanction to an oath. A simple affirmation, after 
the manner of the Quakers, should take the place of 
the judicial oath. The Christian fathers ly 
an, teak tte eee for wont of rath” 
ow t n or want o 
Jerome said, “Our Savior teaches that an oath 
sprang from the vices of men.” Penn saya, “The 
use of ‘So help me God’ we find from the law of the 
Almains of Clotharius. The laying on of the 
three fingers above the book is to algnify the Trinity; 
the thumb and the little finger ander the book are 
to signify the damnation to y and soul, If they 
forswear ‘So help me God.’ Of old, Solon declared 
that a good man should have that repate as not to 
need an oath; It is a diminution to his credit to be 
put to sweür.“ Pythagoras sald, “Let no man at- 
teet God by an „though in s court of Justice.“ 
Xenocrates, the Athenian, renowned for his life of 
integrity, belng called on to give his evidence on 
oath, the judges forbade the tender, because they 
would not have it thought that truth depended more 
on the oath than on the word of an honest man. 
The Essence esteemed s man condemned for a liar 
who was not to be belleved without calling God to 
witness. Christians are commanded to “swear not 
at all,“ and yet they persist In Bible oaths, bringing 
the book into court, solemnly to violate its precepts. 
Let me advert for a moment to a matter of con- 
siderable interest to all tax-payers. There are in the 
United States nearly four hundred millions in value 
of real estate exempted from taxation; and this 
property, at no distant day, will be swelled to the 
value of two or more thousand millions of dollars. 
This is the estate of our American Wen, which ar- 
= that this property does so much good indirectly 
the State, renders such an equivalent in virtue and 
morals, that it should be deemed worthy of an ex- 
emption from all the burdens of government. It is 
protected by oar laws from rdom Sanary, and riot; 
our fire departments protect it from destruction by 
fire; in our municipalities lamps are kept b 
before and around it to illuminate the pathway 
religious deyoteas: and for all this enjoyment of the 
equal on and benefit of the government with 
the real estate of private citizens, the corporate own- 
ers pay not one farthing. 
ow it is n maxim of the law that equality is 
nity; and where is the eqalty of thie exemption? 
any of these churches in the cities ocoupy large 
and valuable lote, which, when the population move 
thelr private resivences to places remote from them, 
are sold at enormous prices, and prove a grand specu- 
lation; ang, all the 2 * — iha pavata 
persons who owned lands adjoining, they have for 
years been exempted from taxes. It the churches 
sell out at the same price as an adjoining private 
owner, they will have nearly doubled their profit In 
comparison with him. Our Wen here is a real- 
estate speculator, greatly favored by the State. It 
is no longer a “blockhead,” as the philosopher called 
it, but an “‘Arifal Dodger,” saving souls with the 
greatest economy, at the expense of others who ma 
posalbly be damned, and, like Johnny Gilpin of old, 
ater a on heavenly pleasure bent, It is ol fragal 


Now it ia weltten, What profiteth It a man though 
he gain the whole world, and lose his own soul, or 
what shall aman give in exchange for his soul?’ 
or words to that effect.“ Now, If by the use of 
church panty the members save thelr sonla, is It 
not the best and most profitable Investment they can 
make of their money; and ought they not as cer- 
tainly, and more cheerfully, to pay taxes on such a 
property than the heathen landlord, who only de- 
tives from his property an uncertain (alas! how un- 
certain!) moneyed rent? Besides, a profitable busl- 
ness is conducted in these charches. One man at 
least gains 2 fine living by moderate labor in each of 
them; and thatis more than many an honest man 
a nowadays by operating a real estate of equal 

6. 


bt 

Iwill not dwell on this subject further, since it 
seems too clear for debate that equity requires that 
the whole property protected by the State should 
contribute equally to the expenses of government. 

I have reserved holy time for my last topic in this 
discourse. Nature seems obviously to have made all 
days, times, and seasons of a secular pattern. He 
must have some extra giftof perception who can 
ses any natural difference in the days of a week; and 
yet there is one day that somehow or other la greatly 
unlike all the rest. The difference consista in the 
manner of its use; and whence that manner? In 
all countries where religion is allied to the State, it 
came of religion; and ft should follow that where it 
Is not so allied, it becomes a matter of civil policy or 
expediency, this manner of observing days and times. 
Of old, the first day of the week was dedicated to the 
principal diyinity—the Sun—and so was called Sun- 

> am on good terms with this divinity, and am 

to dedicate a day to him; but that done, how 

shall we employ the day? Keep it asa Sabbath,“ 

aay the religious, Then what is a Sabbath? It is 

an old institution, much older than Judalsm. The 

ancient Persians set apart four daya in each month, 

which were festivals on which they assembled In 

their places of worship, read passages from thelr 

sacred books, and heard sermons inculcating morality 
and purity. 
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Sunday was the druids’ day of instruction, whence 
It was called Sabs, meaning wise, from the teaching 
of the saba or sages of the time. The word Sabbath In 
the Hebrew signifies cessation or rest, and no more, 
Josephus says, That in just six days the world and 
all that ie tharein was made, and that the seventh 
day was a rest and a release from the labor of such 
operations; whence It is that we celebrate a rest from 
our labors on that day, and call it Sabbath, which 
word denotes ‘rest’ in the Hebrew 9 He 
further says of the commandment on this subject, 
that it la “that we must keep the seventh day by 
resting from all sorts of work.” With the ancients, 
other than the Jews, It was a day of reat and instruc- 
tion; with the latter, of rest only. Bat Josephus 
was not allowed to enjoy hie derivation of the Sab- 
bath In peace. 

There was one Apion, an Egyptian, who had a 
prejudice against the {eraclites, and who wrote 
agalnat them, saying they were expelled from Egypt 
principally for leprosy, and that when they had trav- 
élled a six a’ journey they had swellings in their 
groing, and that on this account it was that they 
rested on the seventh day, as having got safely to 
SS Sonny now oe ha en; tiat * pre 
serv è anguage e Egyptians an that 

bbath, 


day ‘the Sal for that malady of awelli on 
their groins was named ‘Sabdatosis’ by the p- 
tians.” Tou may be sure that Josephus belabored 


Apion the ptian for thie foul scandal, and made 
him wish he had been a mummy before he had writ- 
ten it. Josephus appears to have had altogether the 
beat of the argument; bat at any rate they both 
agree that Sabbath means rest, although for differant 


reasons. 

Taking the seventh day, the Sabbath, or Sunday, 
for a day of rest and instruction, according to the 
ancients, it must be deemed a wise and humane 
Institution, especially if we consider its mercy to 
slaves, to laborers, and to beasta of burden. Add 
recreation to rest and instruction, and it becomes 
the most humane and profitable use of a seventh 
part of our time. It is the Sabbath of the Puritans 
which ls so justly abhorred; but all Christians have 
not, like them, n Sabbath-mad. Hear Francis 
White, Bishop of Ely, who wrote In 1688. He says: 
“By the Church It is tras that labor and secular bus- 
iness on the Lord's day ars prohibited; but only so 
far as they are an impediment to religious duties, 
and because of their being so. For upwards of six 
hundred years, work was not wholly prohibited by 
the Church, though afterwards laws were made by 
civil rulers forbidding all Sunday labor whatever; 
nevertheless it was declared in the time of Edward 
VI., and of Elisabeth, that the people may with 
safe and quiet conscience, in time of harvest, labor 
upon holy and festival days, and save that thing 
which God hath sent,” He adds, “Vicious recrea- 
tions are at all times to be forbidden, but innocent 
ones may as lawfully be permitted and exercised 
upon some part of the Christian holy day aa on 
other days. Recreations of this kind are prohibited 
by no just law, either divine, ecclesiastical, or politic, 
and therefore they are not sins.” 

I could cits Paley and Priestley, and a host of the 
Christian fathers, to the same purport; and it was 
not until the Puritan Wen was fastened on the Head 
of the State in England that Sundays became the 
melancholy days, the saddest of the year,“ and crept 
into the statutes of that country, and finally of this, 

Our New York statute not only treats Sunday as a 
day of rest, but it forbids all recreation, and regards it 
as holy time, without uy authority of resson, or an- 
cient usage, or the New Testament. I gay holy time, 
because the statate provides that no work shall be 
done on that day, unless by some person who keeps 
the last day of the week, called Saturday, as holy time, 
and does not work on that day, nor disturb others 
who keep the first day of the week as holy time,” 
Why this permission to exchange Sunday for Satur- 
day, on condition of keeping the latter as Aoly time, 
unless the commodity exchanged were also rded 
asholy? Here is another big Wen on the of 
York State, greatly needing the knife. 

I am aware that public opinion has influenced our 
courts to hold that labor and recreation are forbidden 
by statute, not because the State as such regards the 
day as sacred, but because many citizens regard the 
day as holy, and employ it in worahlp, and pons 
not to be distarbed by Irreverent nolse and din. 
And so the churches monopolize the noise of Sunday 
by ringing ont their dreadful bells, to which profane 
oars must attend and profane mouths keep silence. 
It must be a t comfort to the sick to know that 
they are kept from needful and refreshing slumbers 
by noises that are holy! 

Now I hold that ae. is purely a civil institu- 
tion. The State abstalns{rpm work, from motives of 
— forbids labor by slaves, hired workmen, and 

ta of ba from motives of expediency and 
humanity; buat it go further, and forbid inno- 
cent amusements, or any fit and innocent recreation 
of body or mind,—if it close art galleries, libraries, 
or theatres,—it exceeds its proper office, and becomes 
an ally of the Church, to the Injury and oppression of 
5 people. Let us have an excision of our Sabbath 


en. 

A late learned writer on municipal law says truly 
that "the theory of our national and State conati- 
tutions is, that the State, as an organic body, has 
nothing whatever to do with religion, except to pro- 
tect the Individuals in whatever belief and worship 
they may adopt; that religion is entirely a matter 
between each man and his God; that the State as 
separated from the individuals who compose it has 
no exlstence except in a flgure, and that to predicate 
e l of this abstraction is an Ab- 
surdity.”” He adds, This is not the place to in- 
qalre into the correctnesa of our theory of the rels- 

ons of the State to religion. It ls not adopted by any 
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other Christian government. Indeed, altho 
people composing our body politic are doubtless as 
much impredsed with Christian ideas as those of 
any other nation, our governments, both State and 
national, by ignoring the whole subject, can hardly 
be called Christian.” He continues Wen-ward thus: 
“It is proper, however, to remark that there is s 
growing opinion he might have sald Wen] among 
thoughtful men all over the country, that this theory 
should be and that as a State we should 
acknowledge the claims of God upon us, and avow him 
to be tha Supreme Ruler of nations in their organic 
capacity, as well as of the single individuals who make 


up the nation,” 
“Th tful men,“ indeed! They have thought 
very un ly, and in profound ignorance of the lès- 


sons of all history, if they have thonght that. Bat 
some have thought It, and organized a society to bring 
abont the result favored by this law-writer, who 
must have the credit of ng that of which Chan- 
callor Kent was utterly incapable! 

Not long ago, at s convention of these “thoughtful 
mən” in ton for the purpose of engrafting their 
religion on the federal Constitation, one member, a 
bishop of an Orthodox church, was reported to have 
said that a man who opposes the Christian religion 
has no rights, and ought to be crushed like a viper.“ 
Here ls the Wen in a high state of putridity! 

Should 1 succeed, these thoughtful men,“ and 


grow thelr Wen on the Head of our American State, 
thoy or their terity may be among the first vic- 
tims of Ch and State ce. The inventor 


of the guillotine perished under Its axe; Bowle fell 
a victim of the dreadful blade he poh em into use; 
and these ‘thoughtful men“ who shall insert their 
religion In the American Constitution may have to 
take a dreadfal “second thought“ when they shall 
become s minority, and shall be turned over by a 
Ohurch and State government to the “secular arm’’ 
for destruction. May they, and our country, be pre- 
served from the dangers of thelr pernicious codneel! 


Poetry. 


Nor Taz INDEX.) 
THE IONIAN WISE TIEN. 


Our lot was cast in pleasant places on the isles 
Of old Ionla with its cloudleas heaven, 

Which Helios wreathed with sunniest smiles, 
To gladden us, the famous deep-lored seven. 

Our guide was reason- sense, 
To which eternal Truth unmasks her charms; 

Through Nature's veil we saw Omulpotenoe 
Upholding all things with unwearied arms. 

We knew ourselves, aud, diving, found within 
A depth as fathomless as that above,— 

We know that right and justice only win; 
Their law with being’s fibre is inwore. 


The beauteous towns are dask, where we abode; 


They crumbled ‘neath the footfalls of the years; 

Tot still the cloudless heavens which o'er them glowed 
Are shining down with thelr unmouldering spheres. 

And like those ancient heavens our words survive, 
Bocauss they syllable the truth of things; 

For goods which lure the herd we did not strive,— 
Tus wisdom, reason, gave our thoughta their wings. 


I, Thales, Soanned the counticss stars on high, 
Whioh guide with allent beams tho sallor’s bark; 
1 was the primal student of the sky, 
And full ot awe I communed with the dark. 


Mo in Miletos once they jeering hailed: 

“What reap'at theu, dreamer, in the ether blue?” 
I answered them when all their olives failed, 

And from my hoard they fruits of star-lore drow, 


The Bullder of the world ao beauteous made 
His fabric that my fest would stamble oft, 

As walked I musing neath the night's vast shade, 
And heedless of the earth gazed up aloft. 


His subtiost, swiftest messenger is Thought, 
Which tireless through the uulverse can run; 
While Time to light has many s mystery brought, 

Will yet unriddle all hls hands have dono. 


I, Salon, bated tyranny and strove 
To plane of justice to uplift the throng; 
In many a verse my sapisooo I wove, 
Whose broken accents yet my fame prolong. 


The spirit-world was unto us unbarred,— 

The shows of things our senses ne'er misled, 
No mote of avarice our vision marred, 

We bathed our bosoms in the morning's red.“ 


B. W. I 
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Seven Ethical Laws of Rationalism. 


Rationallam is tion of the natural SOVEREIGNTY 
Ov REASON in all matters of bellef and practice. It is 
egual opposed to the of the Individual (Indi- 
wae am, re pag) — Hea anarchy) and to the 
— Euch or 

a 


„ moral by „ 
zte); baf it recognizes at the same 
ê of 1 ħis Individual 
Concerns and the 


cerns, reconciled and united the ÜNIVERBA 

Were oz EASON, It is the 8 synthesis — 
an aw, C] con 7 progress an 

order. It lies at the foundation of re ubilean. pallty, 

formulated as Individual Government for Indi: 5 


Government for Town Ends, Cownty or 
County Ends, State Government for State Ends, National 
enen Enda, It equally lies at the founda- 


Jor National 
tion of aclence, 8 


and Free Religion. It has 
Seven fundamental ethical Jawe—three of Individuality, 
three of Society, and one of Ultimate J tion, 


I. Law ef Indtvidaal Rational Existence. 


Every mature rational being has the right and duty to 
govern himself by his own reason in all his individual con- 
oerns. This ia the principle of personal self-government, 
“private judgment,” or individual reason. 


Law ef Individual Gelf-Defence. 
Every rational being has the Hight to defend himself 
against all encroachments upon his individual — 
ment. This is the right of resistance to aggression, 


III. Law ef Individual Neou<Aggreasien, 


Bray rational being has the duty to refrain from en- 
oroaching upon the individual ag rip hier sae of others, 
either by foros or fraud. This is principle limiting 
‘private judgment.“ 


6 principle of republi- 
oan self-government, or social reason. 


V. Law ef Gecial Self-Defence. 


Boctoty has the right to defend itself Bt all en- 
croachments upon ita soolal salf-government. This is the 
right of revolution as against nta and of self-protec- 
tion as t oriminale—the tof holding aggressors 
responsible to social reason. 


VE. Law ef Secial Neu-Aggression. 


Boclety has the duty to maintain the three laws of Indi- 
viduality in fall vigor, and to refrain from violating them. 
This ls the princip limiting social reason, 


VII. Law ef Ultimate Jurisdiction. 


1. The “private ju t“ of the individual is the final 
appeal In all his in ual concerns. 
2. The “social reason” of society is the final appeal in 
all its general — and also in cases of ultimate dis- 
n 


athe Yer between viduals. 

b © “soolal reason” of soototy is 
partionlar case by the Oonsonsus of the 
class of cases: i.e., by the concurrent ve 
are fitted by general capacity and special knowledge to 
understand it best. If the competent are divided, the 
question remains open; if they are unanimous, It is deolded. 


resented in each 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF MH. HOLYOAKE,. 


The welcome presence of Mr. George Jacob Hol- 
yoake in the United States will quicken the desire of 
many to obtain his likeness. An excellent portrait 
of him, painted by his brother and representing him 
in his study, has been reproduced in permanent 
photography“ by the Autotype Company of London, 
and a few coples out of the limited number made 
have been sent to us for disposal, The size le five 
by ten Inches, and the price 81.50. Ordinary cartes 
de visite, 25 cents. 


ME. BRADLAUGHS REPLY. 


In THE Invex of October 2, following the article 
in which the decree of the New York Supreme Court 
in the Rawson case was first published, was the sub- 
joined letter :— 

A Question for Mr. Bradlaugh. 
CHARLES BEADLAUGH, EsQ., President of the Na- 
tional Secular Soctety, London: 

Dear Sir,—In the editorial department of the 
National Reformer, of which you are the editor, in 
the issue of July 18, 1879, I find on my return from 
abroad the following announcement :— 

“We are very glad to be able to state that n 
tiations are in for the affiliation of the Na- 
tional Liberal e of America with the National 
Secular Society. e National Liberal League has 
now ninety-four branches scattered all over the 
United States. The Secretary of tha os las Dr. 
A. L. Rawson, of 34 Bond Street, New York Clty, 
and that gentleman has expressed his willingness to 
become the correspondent of the National Secular 
Soclety in New York City.” 

Presuming that you have hitherto been ignorant 
of the antecedents of your new official correspondent 
in New York, I invite your al attention to the 
foregoing article. You have friends in America who 
will watch your action In this case with anxious in- 
terest. Your obedient servant, 


Francis E. ABBOT. 
Boston, Sept. 28, 1879. 


A letter from Mr. Bradlaugh has been received in 
answer to the above, dated Oct. 18. Parts of this 
letter are properly of a private nature. All that is 
relevant to the matter in hand, however, is here pub- 
lished as follows :— 

“As to the personal matter alleged by you nios 
Dr. A. L. Rawson, and positively and entirely enied 
by him, I have here no means of judging; but I am 
so used to read Ubellous statements at free- 


thinkers that I prefer NN my judgment. 

“My valy knowledge of Dr. Rawson la that he is 
highly spoken of by prominent New York citizens, 
and ls the secretary of the largest freethought organ- 
ization in the United States. Knowing personally 
many of the officials of that tlon to be ladies 
and gentlemen of the very t honor and re- 
eS have taken their public connection 
with Dr. Rawson as voucher for that gentlaman’s 
honorability.”’ 


Precisely so. Mr. Bradlaugh not unnaturally took 
it for granted that such men aa Gen. B. A. Morton, 
Col. R. G. Ingersoll, and Hon. Elizur Wright will not 
consent to countenance or shield impostors; and he 
cannot be blamed for taking thelr public connec- 
tion with Dr. Rawson as voucher for that gentleman’s 
honorability.”’ All the more incumbent upon them 
is it now either to vindicate or to disown him; and 
public opinion will not excuse them from this obliga- 
tion which they owe to society itself, Are they will- 
ing to be “‘vouchers for that gentleman’s honors- 
bility,” In face of the facts proved against him In 
the New York Supreme Court? Those proofs, how- 
ever, are now laid before Mr. Bradlaugh himself in 
Tas INDEX of October 80; and they are of a nature 
not to be neutralized by any “vouchers” whatever. 
The question he is to decide ls one which affects the 
Uberal movement both In England and in America; 
and the answer he makes will affect the claim of that 
movement in both countries to public respect and 
confidence. His present answer, therefore, is not, 
we trust, a final one. 

Who the prominent New York citizens’ alluded 
to by Mr. Bradlaugh may be, we do not know; and 
thelr testimony will not weigh much with intelll- 
gent liberals so long as it is anonymous. But be- 
low is the testimony of a prominent New York cit- 
Len“ who is not anonymous. Rey. Howard Crosby, 
D. D., LL.D., Chancellor of the Univarsity of New 
York, has a national reputation of the highest order. 
In answer toa letter we sent him at the request of 
the editor of one of the most Influential journals in 
this country, Chancellor Crosby has just written the 
following reply (the italica, etc,, are his own):— 


Ohancellor Crosby's Letter. 


116 E. 19th, N. T., Nov. 6, 1879. 
Mn. Francis E. ABBOT: 

Dear Sir. — Tou ask me concerning A. L. Rawson. 

He came to me five years „and told me that 
Mr. Palne, the archwologist the Palestine Ex- 

loration Society, had not made any discovery of 

legah and Nebo, for he (Rawson) had all the details 
(which Mr, Paine professed to have discovered) on a 
map published by Rawson In 1866, 

I told him to bring me the map, and let me aes, 

He came, and with him the Rev. D. Stuart D. 

The map had all the minute details which Mr. Palne 
had professed to discover in 1873. But, on holding 
up the map to the light, I found that Mr. Rawson 
had cunningly put all the Nebo and Plegah portion 
with fresh ink into the old map! 

I afterwards found that be had gone into Mr, J. F. 
Howe's [this name ls not clearl (ete rint- 
ing establishment, and copied Mr. Palne's article be- 
fore It was published. I afterwards found another 


copy of Rawson’s map of 1866 without the Nebo and 
j Phan correction / 
In n destroy Mr. Paine’s 
Rawson exposed his own character. Of course I dis 
missed him from my house. 


Yours with 
"How xn Omen, 


We commend the above letter to those who imaging 
that A. L. Rawson has “repented,” and ought not to 
have his record of fifteen years ago dug up” at this 
late date. He himself sald in his card“ (sse Tar 
Inpex of Oct. 16): (The League In redlecting me u 
{te Secretary did not Indorse my private opinions, no 
my past conduct, nor anything beside my oficial 
record. If Mr, Abbot has anything to aay about my 
official record as Secretary of the League, I wil 
cheerfully answer any charges that may be brought 
against me.” 

Very well. We submit for the further informatio 
of Mr. Bradlangh, and of others who are vitally l- 
terested In the character of a man whom they still 
persist in countenancing as a recognized und trusted 
official repreeentative of liberalism, the following 
card of one of the best known and best beloved 
“prominent citizens” of Western Massachusetts, pub- 
Ushed In the Springfield Republican of November 7:— 

Mr. Hills Card. 
To THe EDITOR OF THE REPUBLIOAN:— 

Will you permit me the use of your columns asa 
means of righting a manifest wrong? I consented to 
let my name stand in the lst of Vice-Prestdents of 
the National Liberal e when first organized u 
Philadelphia, July 4, 1876, and for two years subse- 

ently. But at Syracuse in October, 1878, the 
Leagas declared, iin 3 
of the aws 0 e literatura 
electing a board of directors unanimously in fone 
such „that being the issue on which the 
election turned. On secount of poor — t 
lected to give attention to the matter until 111 
1879, when I wrote to the Secretary, res both 
Vice-Presidency and membership of the To 
my surprise, no notice was taken of this ation, 
but my name was again used without my authority 
and contrary to my request, by reslecting me Vice- 
President st Cincinnati in September last, Recent 
revelations respecting the characters of some of the 
leading members of the Le: leave me no alterna- 
tive out to seek justice in this pablic manner, 
Truly yours, SAN L L. HI. 

FLORENCE, October 81, 1879, 

A. L. Rawson, as Secretary, continues to publish 
the names of individuals and of local leagues as still 
in sympathy with the National Liberal League, when 
he perfectly well knows that they are not in sympa- 
thy with it. Mr, Hill's case is not the only one. We 
wish we could believe that even such oficial conduct 
as this excited the disapprobation of the other Direc- 
tors of the League; but of this we have sean not the 
slightest evidence, although the offence has been 
publicly and persistently committed for many months. 

If anybody imagines that it does the liberal moys- 
ment more harm to ezpose such rascality in ita off- 
cials than it does to tolerate it, every true liberal will 
soon percelve the terrible mistake. Like the stolen 
fox that gnawed away the vitals o Spartan boy 
under his cloak, until, too proud to confesa the theft, 
he dropped dead in his tracks, this concealed Iniquity 
is to-day eating ont the very soul of organized liberal- 
ism. If it does not speedily acquire courage anongh 
and honesty anough to cast out the evil that now 
lurks under ita name, organized liberalism will soon 
dle of gangrene, A great tide of reaction in the pub- 
lic mind must set in that will sweep away for many 
long years all organized exertions for liberal ides. 
Purblind partisans may and do curse us roundly for 
letting in too much daylight upon corruption In our 
own ranks; but well we know that victory for the 
cause we serve is impossible while this corruption is 
there. To donbt this is to doubt the immutability of 
natural law. 


Mr. Bradlaugh, in his letter, tries to correct what 
he considers our “inaccurate knowledge of the facts,” 
and our want of “exactness,” in the comments we 
made in our columns of Glimpses“ in the zame 
issue of October 2. Referring to the English Secular- 
ists, we said :— 


The party, however, has become divided into two 
antagonistic wings,—one represented by the British 
Secular Union, and the other by the National Secular 
Society. The latter, headed by Charles Bradlaugh, 
most unwisely suffered itself to be saddled with the 
defence of pseudo-scientific and worthlesa publics 
tions analogous to Cupid’s Yokes, and it naturally 
gravitatea towards sympathy with the National Lit- 
eral League in this country. Mr. Holyoake, Mr. 
Watte, and others of like character, refualng to de 
elther seduced or dragooned into the advocacy and 
pre agation of opinions which they believed to de 

mischievous ln themselves utterly foreign 
to the spirit and objects of the Secular movement, 
seceded from the National Secular Society and or- 
ganized about three years ago the British Secular 
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Union, which . sympathires with the Na- 
tional Liberal League of America. 

Mr. Bradlaugh objects to the words ‘‘seduced or 
dragooned,” as here used, There seems to bs no 
other impeachment of our accuracy. He writes:— 

„Nou surely are unaware that the book I defended 
was published by Mr. Jacob Holyoake in 1853, 
and sold by him for seve at 147, Fleet Street, 
and by Charles Watts also the time of Austin 
Holyoake’s death, and that this pamphlet was only 
abandoned by Mr. Watta and repudiated by Mr. 
Holyoake after it had been prosecuted in 1876. The 
representation that I sought to ‘seduce or J 
Mr. Holyoake in the matter is supremely ridiculous; 
I never had a word with him on the subject. He 
volunteered to write = letter (to the Times) hostile to 

against Mra. Besant and 


Watte, 
tracing the line of defence to be taken, and stating 
the nature of the justification to be alleged from the 
contents. In this letter Mr, Watts further states 
that, as I was then ont of town, he was unable to 
consult with me on the subject.“ 

As Mr. Holyoake happens to be in Boston at this 
writing, we showed him Mr. Bradlaugh's letter, a 
copy of which Mr. Bradlaugh states he had sent both 
to Mr. Holyoake and to Mr. Watts. Mr. Holyoake 
informs us that Mr. Bradlaugh’s statements are in- 
complete and misleading,” and that the phrase ob- 
jécted to in our own representations (quoted above) 
was strictly correct. In justice to Mr. Watts and 
Mr. Holyoake, we have invited the latter to make 
his own explanation of an affair of which, of course, 
our own knowledge is necessarily derived from 
others, If his engagements leave him sufficient 
leisure, we hope to receive a statement from him in 
time for our next issue; and here we drop the sub- 
ject for the present. 


for sell 


THE GREAT QUESTION DISCUSSED BY 
THE LIBERAL LEAGUES. 


The question which has divided the Liberal 
Leagues and occupied so large à portion of THE 
Inpex daring the last year ls very important in two 
relations; and probably it te according ss one or 
other of these la emphasized by different persons 
that they take such decided ground In the matter. 
Is it necessary to think that those who are opposed 
to a stringent censorship of the malls are in favor of 
impure literature? It seems to me rather that they 
are 60 strongly Impressed by the danger to liberty 
that they are willing to risk the abuse of individual 
freedom rather than the abuses of protective law. 
This really opens the whole great question of the 
relation of individuals to society, on which it seams 
quite possible for fair men to take very different 
views. Even agreeing on the right and duty of so- 
ciety to guard the morals of the community, one may 
differ as to the beat means of carrying out this view. 
It does not seem fair to charge all with favoring that 
which they do not oppose by every weapon that 
others think it right to use. Probably no man in the 
community was lees In favor of atheism and blas- 
phemy than Dr, Channing, when be opposed Abner 
Kneeland’s prosecution. It remains still a matter of 
individual conscience from what motive we sct in 
condemning others. When the Sanitary Commission 
recelyed booka for the soldiers, they assumed the 
right of not forwarding those of decided immoral 
tendency, and we certainly should uphold them in it; 
but one member of the Committes chose to exclude 
Theodore Parker’s writings as unfit for soldiers to 
read, and might well have called out an indignant 
protest against a regulation thus abused. 

But it seems to me a far more important subject 
than that of the mere tranamlesion by the mails, In 
regard to which thera may be honest difference of 
opinion, Is the fact of the existence of such literature, 
and the appetite for It In the public. Should not the 
moral strength of radicals be tarmed to the main 
question itssif—How can the tone of morals be 
ralsed? What can we do to stay this process of cor- 
ruption, and make life in civilization sweet and holy 
for children to be born Into? Looking only fer the 
moment to this question of books of {njurious ten- 
dency, cannot we reach the evil on the positive side 
by developing a taste too pure and refined to desire 
unholy food? To begin with, should we not give up 
the idea that a boy may read what s girl cannot? 


In a very popular novel, the hero lectures a young 
lady severely for once reading a novel of George 
Sand's with which he ls evidently perfectly familiar 
himself. But that which le impure fa no less 80 to 
man than to woman, and we can never have a high 
standard of purity and morals for either until we 
have for both. Mr. Ruskin holds up Shakspeare’s 
heroines as the model of womanly perfection, and 
names among them Desdemona, who lies without 
ecruple to serve her purposes. This ia the natural 
result of making a sex in morals, Women must be 
allowed some faults to balance those of the other sex. 
If it were made a rule with both yonng men and 
young women that they would read no works of 
fiction that they could not discuss with each other, 
how much worthless, polsonous trash would be 
thrown aside that now is eagerly swallowed with the 
dangerous condiments of solitude and secrecy! This 
Is one of the most important functions of the Public 
Library, which furnishes good food, and tempts the 
young to eat It. When In private life we zee the 
fortunate child led Into the delightful regions of 
poetry and fiction by a father or mother who reads 
to him the pure pages of Scott or the inspiring poems 
of Homer, leading him gently over the rugged ways, 
and helping him to appreciate and enjoy these life- 
giving fountains of thought, we are inclined to ask 
if something cannot be done for the poor boy who 
strays into the library, to help him into a better men- 
tal life. We would not put the task upon the over- 
burdened public school-teacher, although we know 
many a one who voluntarily assumes something of 
it; but would not this be s most excellent field for 
the Sunday-school or the evening school? The 
Bible itealf might be made an entranos into all that 
is rich and beautiful in literature, poetry, and history, 
if it could only be treated as God's gift to man 
through man, and not from above him. To call the 
Bible an impure book is a misuse of terms; like all 
histories of life as it la, it contains a record of both 
good and evil. But ite maln object and its main 
influence is to elevate the mind and inspire noble 
sentiments. Yet In one sense the Cathollca are 
right: it needs to be read with a mature reason, or 
elee with that unconscious purity which does not 
behold iniquity, Here is the province of the teacher 
to select and explain, 

To put such a book into the hande of a young 
inquiring mind of the present day að a whole, espe- 
cially as an inspired whole, to be received as author- 
ity, le full of moral danger. But to treat it as 
what lt la— rich collection of the history, mythol- 
ogy, poetry, and religious thought of a wonderful 
nation, from whom we have mainly drawn our theo- 
logical and religious ideas—is to give It a vast power 
of both intellectual and spiritual good. But why 
need the Sunday-school stop here? Why should It 
not use all helps to quicken intellectual and spiritual 
thought and enjoyment? A wise teacher found the 
reading of Homer with him the best means she could 
use to kindle the interest of a child who was bright 
in life and slow In school. Could not the pages of 
Homer be made as attractive to the newsboy as the 
last blood-and-murder story of the Satanic press? 
We blame the hard-worked men and boys for taking 
nothing but fiction from the public library, but did 
not the intellectual Macaulay devour every novel he 


could lay his hands on? Reading is the amusament 


of our day—the only ons open to many; it becomes, 
therefore, of the greatest importance that every pains 
should be taken to make the good attractive and the 
evil repulsive. f E. D. C. 

II it necessary,” asks Mre. Cheney, “to think 
that those who are opposèd to a stringent censorship 
of the malls are In favor of impure literature?" We 
sincerely hope not! Certainly we have never thought 
so—much less said so, But there are two questions 
here blended that ought to be kept distinct: namely, 
(1) do those who favor repeal of the postal law of 
1878 intend to favor impure literature? and (2) would 
an increased circulation of snch literature be a cer- 
tain result of repealing that law? The question of 
intention ia of the alightest possible consequence to 
the community; it interests only individuals. But 
the question of result is of universal practical in- 
terest, 

Take a parallel case. We believe that Mra, Che- 
ney disapproves the attempt to legalize prostitution 
in American cities, Is it necessary to think that 
those who favor that attempt intend to Increase pros- 
titution? Certainly not. But we do not suppose 
that she cares anything about their intentions; she 
does care about the results of the law H they succeed, 
Would she not be justly indignant at an effort to dis- 
tract attention froin those results of the law by rain 


Ing a false issue abont the intentions of those who 
favor it? We believe so. The case is precisely the 
same with respect to the postal law.—Ep.] 


A TIME TO SPEAK. 


— 

History, it would seem, is making fast nowadays. 
Following upon the disclosure of the damaging and 
fatal record which Tue Impex lately gave regarding 
A. L. Rawson, who bears the official honors be- 
stowed upon him by the National Liberal League, 
National Liberal Party, ètc., the Religio-Philosopht- 
cal Journal publishes the clear and crashing evi- 
dence by which D. M. Bennett, whom the Cincinnati 
Convention glorified as a victim and martyr in the 
cause of liberty, ls shown to be one of tho vilest of 
wretches, plotting deliberately and most persistently 


to mlslead and debauch a worthy young woman who 


was in his employ, if the letters purporting to be his 
(of some of which fac-similes are given) are genuine; 
and of this I suppose there can be no doubt. 

It will probably be made plain at last, to the most 
backward and purblind even, that the grounds upon 
which the secession took place from the National 
Liberal League in this city (Syracuse) one year ago, 
were something lying considerably deeper than a 
mere difference of opinion concerning the best method 
of suppressing the dissemination of obscenity. The 
trlumph of the faction that reversed the attitude and 
course of the National League was the triumph of 
that spirit which files now to the championing af 
Bennett, and the eager bestowal of renewed official 
honors on auch a character as Rawson, 

It may be said that the multitude who-cast their 
votes that way did not understand it so, did not 
mean that. Doubtless In many instances this was 
true. There are men and women, I hope in consid- 
erable number, in that organization, who hold all 
obscenity and uncleanness in abhorrence, and would 
not willingly be Involved in any complicity in giving 
it indulgence or support. All the more, therefore, is 
the pity that, having eyes, they did not ses, and in 
consequence have put their ship, built, manned, and 
sailed thus far for the haven of justice and true 
liberty, Into the currents of the ‘maclstrém that Is 
sucking it to destruction. That action of the League 
at Syracuse meant and was far more than was pro- 
fessed. Mr. Wright, I think, will erewhlle ses that 
those who withdrew at that time, summoned (as they 
felt themselves) by a commanding moral neceasity 
that they could not disobey, were not after all so 
sheerly mad,“ as to him they have seemed to be. 
Time reveals all things, and it will reveal more and 
more of the spirit and purposes of the faction who in 
that memorable Convention captured, and in effect 
have destroyed, the Liberal League. 

Itis plainly, yes, emphatically true, that any and 
every Organization Aas something to do with the 
past lives,“ and certainly the public record, of 
those whom it selects and elevates to official place. 
No party can disregard that and live; for every or- 
ganization, political or otherwise, must stand pro- 
fessedly at least on ground of primal morality and the 
common decenciés In order to exist at all. So much 
tribute vice has to pay to virtue. Let any party at- 
tempt to ignore that, and dare to put forward and 
keep in place of official trust and responsibility, 
making thus its representative and standard-bearer, 
a convicted criminal, and the people whose suffrage 
it seeks will swiftly enough pronounce judgment 
upon it. No fine casuistry or special pleading in re- 
gard to its not being a church of saints, and all that, 
will save it. 

Actions, it is fitly held, speak londer than words. 
In the selection of the names it especially delighteth 
to honor, an organization will declare its attitude 
often more emphatically and clearly than by its reso- 
lutions or its platform. And in this case of the 
National League the public will not be slow to draw 
significant inferences in regard to the epirit that 
dominates it, as at present constituted and admin- 
istered, 8 

It has been charged that liberalism tends by an 
inevitable gravitation to imrorality,—that It is im- 
possibla to cast off the beliefs and restraints imposed 
by the current religion without falling into moral 
deterioration, and being powerfully tempted to loose- 
nesa and life of unbridled license. The attitude of a 
considerable class of liberale is moet completely 
adapted to give confirmation and invincible strength, 
in the popular mind, to the charge. If they ware 
resolutely bent upon demonstrating it as truth, they 
could not pursue a course more thoroughly fitted to 
that end. Anthony J. Comstock cannot ask more ef- 
fective auxillaries to ald him to the accomplishment of 
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his cherished purposes than snch liberals. Shall 
they be permitted to smirch, to drag down and cover 
with their common shame the cause of liberalism 
itself? Syracuse and Cincinnati have begun and 
more than begun in that direction. 

How much longer must the descent and degrada- 
tion go on, before the Hberals of the country, the 
better elements among them which must exist in 
large proportion everywhere, shall rise, protest, purge 
thomssives from these falee and guilty affiliations, 
and save a cause not only imperilled, but already 
desply injured, from utter disaster and rnin? The 
daty is plain, ia unequivocal, and also sternly imper- 
ative. The days and the hours are precious; they 
are pregnant with grave issues. What lies to be 
done must be done quickly, and In brave unflinching 
earnest, 

A question presses that will be answered,—answered 
by us whether we will or no; and upon the response 
hang momentous results for good or ill, both present 
and future. TR INDEX and the Religio-Philosophi- 
cal Journal have spoken out unequivocally, have 
done well. I look now that leading Uberals through 
the country, that all liberals who will, shall also 
speak out, and declare themselves. 

The conflict has begun, and let it come. If the 
ranks of liberala throngh the length and breadth of 
the land are to be riven in sunder on the question of 
primal morality, the merely elemental decencies of 
life, which long ago we had supposed answered by 
the concurrent voice of civilization (to say nothing of 
religion), the sooner they discover the fact and take 
attitude accordingly, each going to his own, the bet- 
ter. The world outside of liberalism will stand by 
and look on, a not uninterested if Indeed unsurprised 
spectator. C. D. B. M. 

STRAOUSR, Oct. 27. 


MR. UNDERWOOD ON THE GENUINENESS 
OF THE BENNETT LETTERS, 


The Religio-Philosophical Journal of November 8 
contains this conclusive article. It will settle all 
honest doubts as to the genuineness of those hideous 


letters. 
Bennett Letters. 


B. F. UNDERWOOD “SATISFIED BEYOND A DOUBT.” 


In last week's paper we published the following 
communication under the title,— 


THE VERDICT OF PROF. B. F. UNDERWOOD, 
To Tse EDITOB or THE RELIGIO-PHILOsOPHICAL 

JOURNAL;— 

I have read your surprising revelations in r to 
D. M. Bennett, You ask for my verdict. I prefer not 
to be in haste in giving my verdict in such s serious 
matter, I would be glad to see D. M. Bennett proven 
Innocent of the folly, vulgarity, and vice of which he 
Is guilty, If thoes letters you give from him are gen- 
uine. If he is the man you represent him to be, if 
he ls a would-be sedacer and deliberate, malicious oa- 
lumnlator of a virtuous woman, whom he bad valnly 
tried to corrupt and ruin, then indeed his character is 


most despicable, and he is unfit to nt any 
decent movement or to associate with decent men 
and women. 

The only way that D. M. Bennett's name can be 


saved from everlasting disgrace is to impeach the 
genuineness of those letters. As the case now stands 
those letters beyond question,—thousands 
who have defended Bennett will feel that he has out- 
sly imposed on their confidences, 
ith many of Bennett’s positions I have never 
been In accord, nor have I approved some of the 
methods he has employed. The circulation of Oupid's 
Yokes by him I have charactarized as most unwise 
and foolish. But he declared he had no 2 — 
with its teachings, and sold It In the Interests of free- 
dom. I gave him credit for this, I thought, as I 
still think, his trial was unfair and his sentence un- 
— I protested against his imprisonment through 
HE INDEX and Investigator, I wrote Col. a 
and othera requesting them to use thelr efforts for his 
pardon. I have written Bennett himself a letter of 
sympathy ainco his removal to the Albany peniten- 
tiary, But although, whatever be the character of 
the man, It does not justify his imprisonment for the 
offence for which he was sentenced, yet if what you 
have published be true, the liberal public will no 
longer have confidence in the man, and the sympathy 
— has bean so generously bestowed will be with- 
rawn. 
This is the only “verdict” I shall attempt to give 
now. Respectfally, B. F. UNDEEWOOD. 
Monnoz, Wis., Oct. 24, 1879. 


The Truth Seeker of the 18th ult. contained an in- 
ainustion that the letters were forgeries; therefore, 
althongh there could be no question as to their gen- 
ulneness, we felt that the Iberallats and materiallsts 
of the country were entitled in all fairness to have 
the opinion of a representative man from their own 
ranks. To both these classes the name of B. F. 
Underwood is a household word, synonymous with 
integrity and fair dealing. We have submitted the 
Bennett letters to Mr. Underwood, and below we 
publish his clear, emphatic endorsement of their 

ulneness; and certainly no man can be a better 
udge. He has for years been In correspondence with 
„Bennett, is thoroughly famillar with the latter's 


ullaritles of style, and modes of ex- 

reasion. Underwood wrote us from Columbia 

ty, Ind., sta thata trip to Chicago would take 
him several h miles ont of his way, and ask- 
ing to defer the matter for two weeks, Knowing the 
anxiety of the liberal public to hear from him, we 
telegraphed an urgent request for his immediate pres- 
ence here and judgment in thf case; and we now 
have the pleasure of giving 


MBE, UNDERWOOD'S OPINION OF THE LETTERS, 
Saeruwan Hovsz, mo eo, Nov. 2, 1879, 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHICAL 

JOUBNAL:— 

I have examined the letters of D. M. Bennett sub- 
mitted to me for examination; and in reply to your 
re Tam compelled to say that I am satisfied 

yond a doubt that these letters are in the hand- 
writing of D. M. Bennett; that the extracts from 
them published in the Journal of October 25 are 
given accurately; that there are no indications what- 
eyer that any additions have been made since they 
were originally written. I have not the time nor at 
present thé disposition to make any comments on 
this silly and vulgar trash, the perusal of which has 
left In my mind a feeling of unutterable disgust. 
But liberalism will survive the of personal 
vice, as the Church has sarvived many elmllar ex- 
posures of the follies and failings of Its defenders. 

Reapectfally, .F. UNDERWOOD. 


— agg, É 


PERSONAL ITEMS. 

THe two Misses LONGFELLOW, daughters of the 
poet, are among the lady students at Harvard. 

Tue Rev, De. TALMAGE, though a professed 
teetotaler, is accused of tippling while In England. 

JoHN MOBLEY is preparing a Life af Cobden, 
which will soon be pobila ed in two octavo volumes. 

THREE NOTED PERSONS have just died: Senator 
Chandler of Michigan, Gen. Joe Hooker, and the 
Bev. Jacob Abbott. 

Jom B. Goven has been welcomed home at 
Worcester, Mass., with a public reception from his 
friends and neighbors. 

CALEB Cusnnye’s library, which contalned many 
rare and valuable books, has jast been sold at auction 
in Boston. It brought abont $4000. 

Hon. WARREN Coase, a noted Spiritualist lect- 
urer, at present editor of the Santa Barbara, Cal., 
Independant, haa boan alesta to tha an 
senate, 

A copy oF A History of China, by Confucius, 
ted in Chinese character, has been given to the 
thampton, Mass., academy by à former Chinese 

student. 

FREDERICK DouG Lass advises the colored people 
of Virginia to vote against State repudiation, That 
is the kind of advice which the whites are also in 
need of, 

M. RENAN has been invited to London to lecture 
on Rome's part in forming Christianity; but he says 
that the siz or eight lectures which the subject 
would require would make too large s book for him 
to undertake at present. 

BATARD TAYLOR'S residence, known as Cedar- 
croft, is offered for sale. It embraces a farm of one 
hundred and fifty acres, long associated with the life 
and work of Bayard Taylor, under whose personal 
supervision it had become a very attractive estate. 

Me. R. H. Epnr, an architect of Boston, has sub- 
mitted to the city government a plan for a triumphal 
arch to commemorate the birth of the nation. It is 
proposed to lay ont and dedicate a circular space at 
the Intersection of Commonwealth Avenue Wost 
Cheater Park for the purpose. 

REV. EDWARD BEECHER, the eldest of the 
Beecher family, recently celebrated hia golden wed- 
ding in Brooklyn, N. T., his present residence, 


those present were the Rev. Henry Ward 


Beecher and wife, Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, and 
other members of the family. The old gentleman is 
now seventy-five years of age. 


Cot. T. W. Hieervson sald In a recent speech 
that the man whom Butler hung at New Orleans 
was not a Southern secessionist, but a drunken im- 
becile from Newburyport. As to Butler o t- 
ing the term contraband,“ as applied to the slaves, 
he stated that Lewis Hayden, a colored man of 
Boston, originated 
ernor Andrew at a time before General Butler ever 
used it or knew of It. 


Mrs. ANGELINA WELD, wife of Theodore D. Weld, 
Esq., died at her residence In Hyde Park on Sun- 
day night, Oct. 26, Mra. Weld was one of the pionsers 
of the anti-slavery movement. She was born in 
Charleston, S. C., February 20, 1805. Her father was 
the Hon. John F. Grimke, Judge of the Supreme 
Court of South Carolina for a number of years. She 
always showed a great aversion to slavery in all its 
forms, refusing to own a maid which her mother 
gave her to walt on her, and often using all her 
power with her family and friends against the condi- 
tion of slavery. She left her home and came North 
to Philadelphia, where she joined her sister, Misa 
Sarah Grimke, also a great worker in the anti-slavery 
movement, and soon wrote her appeal to the Christ- 
lan women of the Sonth, which was sent broadcast 
over the North as well as the South; she visited New 
York by Invitation, where she spoke in public on 
several occasions on the slavery question; she visited 
Massachusetts in 1836, and spoke several times 
before a committee of the legislature on the same 
subject, and also delivered six lectures in the Odeon. 
She was married in 1838, and settled at Fort Lee, 
N. J., where she assisted in writing Slavery As It Is; 


_ her noble 


the term, and suggested it to Goy- 
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or, The Testimony of a Thousand Witnesses, and 
several other articles published by the Anti-Slavery | 
Society. Soon after her marriage, she received an 
Injury which prevented her from taking an active part 
in the movement personally, but she continue 
writing articles from her personal knowledge and 
observation. At the time of the division of he 
father’s property, she and her sister, Miss Sarah 
Grimke, requested that their share of the 
be in slaves, with the idea of emancipating then; 
but on thelr brother informing them that they coald 
not be liberated in South Carolina, as they would be 
sold again by anctlon, he became their technical 
owner, and they were finally liberated by the Emand- 
E Proclamation, although they were 1 — 
before. She received a stroke of als soms 


seven years „ 
fully Arenda i During her residence ln Hyde Park, 
Mrs. Weld and her sister Sarah were indef tn 
their efforts to help the freedmen. The funeral ol 
Mrs. Weld, which took place at her late residence on 
Fairmount Avenue, was attended by a large numba 
of distinguished persons, Bouquets and wreath 
were at the head and foot of the coffin, and apa 
the lid was a wreath of autumn flowers, leaves, sod 
a bunch of ripe wheat. Rev. Dr. Morison delivered 
a brief address, and was followed by Wendell Phi- 
Hps, who said that standing by her body carried him 
back to the days when, for such opinions as ahe wie 


ville, and all kinds of abuse h upon 
dared hg: — slavery. He said the deceased, with 

, did more for the amelioration of the 
lot of the slave at the South than any other two 
women in the world. Brief remarks were made by 
R. F. Walcott, Mrs. Lucy Stone, and Hon. Elisur 
Wright. A service of song followed, after which tha 
body was taken to Mount Hope for interment, 


FOREIGN, 


Da. GROSOTLA, a well-known and learned physician 
a Carpi, has established a Freethought society in 
at town. 


JonN B. GESsSLES, one of the most prominent 
merchants of Hamburg, died last month, and willed 
to each of the four Jewish schools of that city three 
thousand mark banks, 


ONE OF THE AETIOLES of the New Roumanian 
Constitution ís to the effect that differences of relig- 
ious ballef or confession constitute no impediment in 
Roumania against obtaining and exercising civil and 
political rights. 

Mr. Jonn TYEBMAN, who is lectaring on Spirit- 
ualism in Australia, 5 in a our at 
Adelaide, where he drew out the Dean of that city at 
one of his lectures, who entered into an hour's dis- 
cussion with him. 


Tax Sr. Perersnurs Garette of October 6 un- 
nounces that che polloe have within the lsat few days 
discovered u secret printing-press in a house In St. 
Petersburg. A 1 the publication of which 
had been prohibited by the authorities, was in the 
act of being printed. 


REFERRING TO Dr. Talmage, the Christian World 
gives the follo as the latest story in connection 
with hie visit to England: Soon after the arrival of 
the ‘Great American Orator he engaged to delivers 
lecture In Bristol for £40, and the gentleman who 
made the agreement put a slxpenmy agreement stamp 
on his letter. Shortly after this, Dr. Talmage sant 
to day that he must have £50, and asking for an Im- 
mediate reply. The gentleman at once used 

simple answer, ‘Come!’ Within s short time of the 
day fixed upon another letter arrived from the 
doctor, stating that the inquiries for his ‘services 
were so numerous that he could not go to Bristol 
under £60. The telegram in reply was, ‘Comel 
Come!! Comel!” He came, and produced ‘roars of 


laughter’ by his lecture; and some of our most pop- 
ular miniaters ed heartily over his jokes, and 


prayed for the divine blessing to rest upon his labors. 
ut instead of receiving £60 for hla hire, the cash 
handed to him was £40, ‘Ob! this is wrong,’ sald 
Dr. Talmage. ‘Laaid that I should not come 
£60.’ But when he saw the stamped ant be 
foand that he had been ontwitted for once, and bud 
to be content with 240.” 


Tue WESLEYAN METHODISTS observed last Friday 
“as a day of fasting, humiliation, and prayer, 00 sc- 
count of the prolonged depression of sgricaltare and 
commerce, and the horrora of war.“ Rafe w 
this act of absurdity, ‘“Gegëef,” in the Bedford Bee, 
has the following sensible remarks: ‘Religion does 
not consist in public sota of hamiliation, In making 
parada of humility and self-denial, nor in make 

lieve mortification of the body. I believe the New 
Testament says something here and there to 
effect, I belleve it condemna this sort of thing. I 
have a notion it judges men by their daily life rather 
than hy chair sectarian ceremonies, It says In elect 
—to others than Wesleyans—‘Religion ls a thing of 
the heart, not the lips; of constant, every-day prse 
tice, not of fits and starts and advertised self-right- 
eouaness. Live you so that none can contrast your 
Sunday words with your week-day conduct. 
good, do good, not solely in hope of rewards vastly 
too good for you; not in fear of punishment atro- 
ctously beyond the deserta of Satan himself, bat be- 
canso it i good, This do, and you will live the 
Christlan life. But avold, above all things, the 
blasphemy of acting aa though your Father cannot 
see through s got- up formal profession, and as if he 
could be bribed Into changing bis changeless laws of 
nature by your “sacrifice” of meata and puddings. 
—Secular Review. i 


i 
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Communications. 


THE OTHER SIDE. 


EDITOR or TAE INDEX :— 

THE INDEX of Oct. 23, under the title of ‘“‘Anmina 
THE ENEMY,” gives an extract from s lecture of Ray, 
Dudley Ward Rhodes, of Cincinnati, which I suppose 
is one of the “thunderbolts” to which the National 
Liberal League has exposed itself by Ita Samaritan 
conduct in rc go with the imprisoned Ben- 
nett. The trouble with this thunderbolt le, that 
whatever there ia new in It isnot trae. Tur INDEX 
kindly suggests, as an apology for the enormous lie 
of the reverend lecturer, that he ‘‘confonnds the two 
cases of Bennett and Heywood.” But the lecturer 
was commenting on the then recent Congress of the 
League at Cincinnati, and must be supposed either to 
have attended the Congress as a spectator or to have 
read a report of ita proceedings in the Cincinnati 


next morning. If the Con- 
gresa was misled by me in regard to the facts, the 
reverend lecturer should have attacked me and not it. 

If the first part of my address had been printed in 
THe INDEX, I think no reader of your valuable 
journal would have found any fault with it. It did 
not travel an inch outside of the demands of liber- 
allsm.“ It simply labored to show that liberty bas 
no safeguard except in the laws which protect the 
rights of opinion and expression, and it proceeded 
In Ita close to show, by the case of Bennett, that 
these righta have, without cause, been trampled on 
at the inetance of a socalled religious organization 
outside of the civil government. If this is a fact, it 
ia a very Important fact. On this I take issue with 
the Reverend Dudley Ward Rhodes. Either he isa 
wilful, deliberate liar, or I am, If THE INDEX can- 
not print the whole of my opening address at the 
Cincinnati Congress, I wish to have It print at 
least that part of it which appeared in the Cincin- 
nati Commercial, that its era may compare my 
statement of the case with that of Mr. Rhodes, 

That Christian gentleman assumes, as the basie of 
his whole tirade, that, because the League, or rather 
a part of its members, object tothe mode In which 
the “Society for the Suppression of Vice“ prosecutes 
obscenity, therefore the League objects to having 
obscenity punished at all. The same logic In a bar- 
barous er settlement would make every man 
1 to lynch law an upholder of murder. 

know nothing of the creed of the Rev. Mr. 
Rhodes; but, if he Is advocating the cause of the 
Christian churches generally as against unbelievers, 
he is doing the churches vastly more harm than the 
unbelievers ever did. He ls provoking a quarrel in 
which the latter will have immensely the advantage, 
The unbellevers, with almost no exception hitherto, 
out of regard to the feelings of Christians whose lives 
are nearly always far better than their creed or their 
Bible—thanks to the humanizing Influence of mere 
secular knowled have abstained from any lar, 
combined, and thorough attack on the uns ble 
oralities bound up In the 

“sacred bock.“ 


We-—or at any rate I, for one—take them at thelr 
word. Admitting to be true (though I doubt its 
truth) all that they say abont the six thousand men 
in the United States whose sole business is to under- 
mine the morals of the land,“ and that they have 
procured ‘‘the addresses of hundreds of thousands of 
girls and boys,” for the purpose of sending through 
the malla devil's tools“ to be used by them for self- 
destructlon, and the still more deplorable fact (which 
I do not doubt) of the awful abundance of ruined 
and meretrielous females in the streets of all the 
large towns and cities of Christendom, I make two 
charges. 1. That this is the natural and inevitable 
consequence of 8 of woman which the 
Mosaic religion a fied, established, and stereo- 
typed, and which Christianity not only failed to 
abolish but actually Intensified. 2, That the ob- 
scenities and immoralities of the Bible are rendered 
not less but more pernicious to the morals of the 
pene by being a ated to God as thelr author or 

irer. ELIzun Waieat, 
N, Oct. 24, 1879. 


Extract from President Wrights Opening 
Address. 


This persecution has stolen upon us under the specious 
pretext of protec’ the public morals, and secu the 
Tng from the influence of corrupting Iiterature. But 

youth of ca may well say, non falt aunilio, neo 
dafensoribus istis! and 80, sere may thelr parents. The 
means used, even sup g the literature attacked the 
worst ible, are such as must necessarily enhance its 
paruis influence. But the United States Postal Law, 
certain matter unmailable on account of irs 


* has ap) 
upp u of Vice, orga’ 
Young Men's Christian Association, an 

ta so backed, 


. 4 
with no organized tion, wields a tioal power 
over any administration very Sanger us to any individual 
SAD is has occurred in the 
oase of D. M. Bennett, editor of the II Seskar, now 
suffering 1 — in the Albany Penitentiary, The 
safeguards of courts and executive have given way before 
It, and we see such a been 


affiliation of a 


ustice as bas 
oer, In fact, mm 
for the Buppression of Vice, 


rversion of pot 


inant taia aame religi tor, maing a d 
same religions persecutor, tis: a dec 
procured the indictment of this same Ar. Bennett fot 


sending th h the maiis two works whioh the Society 
deemed upmailable. But om the works being shown to 
the 1 of Justice at Washington, the rase was 
ordered to be dropped. The Department did not deem the 
matter unmailable. The persecutor, thus balked, swore 
vengeance. He seized the first opportunity to entrap Mr, 
Bonnett into sending another pamphlet through the mails, 
having already procured an arrest of his victim for selling 
it, ra State law. This was in November, 1878, and in 
December Mr, Bennett was under indictment In the 
Society's favorite United States Court, entirely without 
the knowledge of the 1 General of the United 
States, as appears by his letter addressed to myself, under 
date of January 13, 1879, in which he says :— 

“Any prosecution against Mr. Beanstt in New York for 
selling book published by Mr. 3 muat be a pro- 
oveding under the State law, with which the United States 
authorities have no connection, In regard to book 
itself, while it seems to mea publication not desirable to 
be made, I am aware that there may be much difference 
of opinion upon the subject, and do not confound it with 
those obscene publications, the effect and object of which 
is to exqite the imagination and inflame the passions,” 

And ki to please this powerful religious persecutor, an 
0 ous grand jury, at the dictation of a eslous 
ant District Attorney, well named Marv, had declared the 
Dock ‘so lewd, obsoene, and lascivious that the same 
would be offensive to the Court and umproper to be placed 
on the recorda thereof! Thus the constituted authorities 
of the United States stand aside with averted eyes and 
allow a nineteonth-century Star Chamber to usurp their 
saored functions, and to 


o it under a voll of h 
thinner than a cobweb, And when the Tabea 7 


tion 
waked uap by the protest of a bundred thousand indignant 
citizens, feels ashamed of this conviction of an innocent 
man on judicial rulings that would make half our litera- 
ture, including the holy book” itself, uamailable, there 
comes u It an avalanche of h ecclesiastical infu- 
once, and it backs down with the 


called on to reflect whether it can afford to throw stones 
out ot a glasshouse. This is nota r of co 
rations, but of individuals, cach with his afc volo, sic jubeo. 
In the Last analysis we are all men and women, as auch, 
capahle of judging for o1rselves what le right, better than 
the highest priest can jadge for us. The question before 
us is, whe we shall doit, and nnitedly assert the right 
to do it, or saccumh to ecclesiastical domination? To the 
consideration of this mis peter question we invoke not 
only noo-Christians, but all sincere and patriotic Christ- 
fans. If they are sincere they wil rely wholly on God, the 
Holy Ghost, to sustain their faith and carry on their cause, 
and not in the least on the arm of flesh, 


THE ALLEGED “OBSCENITY” OF THE 
BIBLE. 


Me. EDITOR :— 

No cause can ever succeed, no cause ought to muc- 
coed, which has recourse to anything savoring of dis- 
honesty or unfairness; and the cry recently raised by 
some so-called freathinkers against the nity of 
the Bible does thus savor, and further it shows a 
lack of good-sense, 

Because certain one who loudly proclaim them- 
selves as liberal thinkers have thought fit to write 
and sell, and to encourage others to write and sell, 
books and coareé in thought and lu expression, 
bordering on indecancy of language and really im- 
moral in intention while perhaps not really obscene 
in words, and to folst such trash upon the public un- 
der the cloak of freethought, and are accused of ob- 
scenity, should be no reason why so many unthink- 
ingly echo the ory of these mischief-makers, and en- 
deavor to retaliate by a senseless hue and cry about 
the obscenity of the Bible. 

In spite of all that has been lately done to befoul 
and stain the noble name of freethought, wounded 
as It has been in the house of its friends, I have still 
falth enough in the living truths which have made 
liberalism a power in the land to believe that it will 
emergs from this its time of trial all the stronger and 
braver because of Ita struggle for life, and with power 
to give new hope and courage to a walting world. 

ause I thus belleve, I am sorry to see lucorpo- 
rated into what should have been the dignified pro- 
ceedings of a convention calling itself liberal, such 
silly flings against the Bible as one of the resolutions 
passed at Cincinnati contained,—a resolution which 
seemed to place the Bible on the same footing as 
Cuptd’a Yokes and other immoral books, and intimat- 

that it contains obscenity. 

a Bible ia not an obscene book, in spite of those 
delectable extracts huddled together indiscriminately 
by some “‘liberal’? whose natural proclivities thus 
found a congenial task, and mienzmed the Bible 
Abridged, whose worst obscenity is contained in Ita 
table of contents, gotten up by s IIberal,“ a reformer! 
I was brought up to be a believer in the Bible, and read 
It for years; and I can honestly aver that, as child or 
woman, I never thought an evil thought because of 
that teaching, and, deteating obscenity and impurity 
of morals as I detest nothing else, I would yet put 
Into the hands of youth to-daya thousand Bibles 
rather than one copy of Cupid’s Yokes, as far as ob- 
scenity or morality is concerned, I did not leave the 
Church because of the obscenity of the Bible, of 
which I never dreamed until I read of it In scurrilous 
writings misnamed ‘“‘liberal’”’? I left it, as every 
honest and minded liberal has left It, because 
of its dnoonsistencias and incompleteness; because it 
did not teach me the best that I knew, the highest 
purposes that life a ts, I did not leave it be- 
cause of my hatred of the good there was in it, but 
because I found some thi that were false and dis- 
honest In its teachings. But I hate falsehood, dis- 
honesty, and a oie just as much when found in 
liberalism as I did in Christianity, and I think it 
quite as just to denounce them under one name as 
Ono candid er. ndiced fail to 

o candid or unpre, person can per- 
ceive that the Bitle h a record of the history, the 
literature, the sayings and doings, of s rude, uncult- 
ured, yet strong, patient, and faithful people. The 
thought and wrote in plain words, Deeds which 
— — ae their igi nang uia mee written of 

coarse, plain language, the ey possessed. 
There is no obscenity, real or implied, in these chron- 
icles; there are no impure hints to fire the undlacl- 
plined imagination and unguided passions of youth. 


The parts called obscene by blatant freethinkers are 
too coarsely-worded for any one to make a mistake as 
to their intention. They are meant as the record of 
facts,—no more, no less. 

Freethinkers who howl abont the obscenity of the 
Bible and the purity of Cupid's Yokes do not impose 
upon anybody, not even themselves, and only make 
apparent their own unfairness in argument, and lack 
of discretion. Liberaliam neede no such falses props, 
can dispense with such false friends; and there are 
traths underlying liberalism which must make it out- 
live the mlarepresentatlons of these, its worst ens- 
mies. BARA A. UNDERWOOD. 

THORNDIKE, Mass. 


te 
MR. SEAVER RESIGNS. 


FRIEND ABBOT:— 
You will obliges me by rem my name in your 
aper from the list of Vice- ts of the Liberal 
eof America, I make the uest simply be- 


cause I hold the same office in the National Li 


of America, of which you are President, 
Your friend always in what I deem liberal, 
Hopnace SEAVER. 
P.8.—Allow me to add that I most aln- 
cerely the division in our ranks; for liberals should 
be united and working in concert, especially now 
when our enemies are to crush us. But the 
injudicious course that has has pro- 
duced a division that may not be healed, though as 
far as I am concerned I have nothing to reflect upon, 
for I am not aware of haring done to pro- 
mote a separation, nor have I any wish or Intention 
to enter into any dispnte with any one. I have long 
given you the credit and praise, privately and pub- 
Holy, of having formulated ‘‘The Nine Demands of 
Liberallam,’’ in which I most thoroughly believe and 
shall always maintain, for I consider them without a 
flaw; and I am firmly of the opinion that if they, 
and they alone, had been discussed at the Syracuse 
and no erfraneoys matter introdu: to set 
us at variance, we would to-day be united and har- 
monious instead of being divided and contentious. 


[The Directors of the National Liberal League of 
America have voted to accept Mr. Seaver’s resigna- 
tion, and his name has been accordingly removed 
from its list of officers. We join in his regret over 
the “injudicious course“ that has been pursued, es- 
pecially in raising the senseless cry of “‘repeal,’’ forc- 
ing all to withdraw from the old League who would 
not. sanction it, and diagracing the whole liberal 
movement by holding up D. M. Bennett os a mar- 
tyr” in its cause.—Ep.] 


JESTINGS. 


MANY A WOMAN dusts billiard-chalk off her hus- 
band’s coat, and a big tear stands in her eye as she 
thinks how late he works nights at his desk by the 
whitewashed wall.— NV. F. People. 

A DAMSEL APPLIED for a place behind a counter. 
„What clerical expertence have you?“ asked the man 
of dry-goods. ‘Very little,” she sald with a blush, 
“for I only joined the church last week.“ 

A PROPER CONCLUSION for the marriage ceramon: 
in many of our fashionable society weddings woul 
be: “What commercial interests have jolned to- 
gether, let not ill-temper put asunder.”’—Cambridge 


A FATHER WHO GREW impatient the other evening 
at the prolonged stay of an ardent admirer of his 
daughter, entered the room and invited the young 
man to remain to breakfast. The young man de- 
clined the Invitation. Ottawa Herald. 

Customer: “What did you think of the bishop’s 
sermon on Sunday, Mr. Wigsby?’’ Hairdresser: 
“Well, really, sir, there was 4 gent a sittin’ in front 
o me as ’ad his ‘air parted that crooked that I 


Lord C——, whose preety was not excessive 
in the Scotch town of A——, having rafused 
portanate beggar, she renewed her applications with: 
‘Now, me lord, if ye'd just give me one little six- 
pence, I could treat avery friend ye have in the 
town.” 

THE OLAM-OHOWDER MAN of the Norristown 
Herald remarks: ‘‘The idea of Prof. Swift getting 
out of bed at one o'clock A. M., to go hunting for 
new planeta! And when he captures one he can’t 
— t for fifteen cents. There le more money in 
clana, 


r ie ee ‘witty 
t was c y men ars. y 
Aak mrega ry Aor if it would the jar of s 
Saar, “There is no occasion for ite use in that 
case,” sald the witty peddler, for that la generally 
sound enongh,’’ 

A SUBJECT ror ÅMTSEMENT.—À little fellow in 
Norwich, Conn., rushed into the street recently to 
look at a monkey that accompanied an organ-grinder 
who was playing in front of an adjoining block. 
Never having perused the Origin of Man, he gazed 
in wonder and admiration a few moments, and then 
rushing into the house he met his grandmother, to 
whom he addressed this inquiry: ‘‘Grandmother, 
who made monkeys?” “God, my boy,” re 
the old lady in her usual candid way. * 
the grandson, “I'll bet God laughed when he got the 
first monkey done!’ 
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THE INDEX, 


251 Washington dt., Boston, 
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TO BOOK-BUYERS.4 CHEAP OFFER FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIA- 
TION, 


Please examine the fine list of POPU- 


LAR BOOKS on the de of this 

2 OBTAIN. BOOK NOT IN 
will be furnished to order. 

Address INDEX, 231 Washington St., 


west NEWTON ENGLISH 
AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL. Tira YEAR. 
A family and day school for both sexes. 

an ris fitted for Harvard, Smith's, 
or other Colleges, and for Scientific Schools; 
also for teaching, business, and home life. 
Tupi distributed in four families. Board 
an 


tuition from La to „ For Circular 
address NATH'L T. ALLEN, West Newton, 
Mass. 


Bound VOLUMES OF THE 
INDEX for 


De ee, hs De 


— — for the Past Year, are now ready 
for delivery at this Office, Sent by ay ig 
at the purchaser’s nse. Price $3.00, in 
advance. Address INDEX, 231 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY— PRICE 
TWOPENCE. 


THE SECULAR REVIEW, 


EDITED BY CARLES WATTS. 


The SECULAR REVIEW is the leading 
otgan of Secularism, and each week has 
Special Articles on Theological, Social, Sci- 
entific, and Political Subjects. Its distinc- 
tive features are the advocacy of Construc- 
tive Secularism, and the dissemination of 
useful information on all questions which 
afoot the welfare of the people. Letters 
are inserted in its “OPEN COLUMN” from all 
who are courteous in the expression of their 
views; while a special department is allotted 
tor “NOTES AND QUERIES," 

The Contributors to the SECULAR RE- 
VIEW comprise the principal advocates of 
Secularism, including its founder, G. J. 
Holyoake, 

CHARLES Warts, Publisher, 
84 Fleet Street, London, E. O. 


ANTIOCH COLLEGE, 


YELLOW SPRINGS, 
GREENE COUNTY, OHIO, 


Offers to both sexes thorough Instruction, 
preparatory and collegiate, by an experi- 
enced Faculty of five professors in Ancient 
and Modern Languages, Mathematics, the 
Natural and the Moral Sciences, History,and 
Literature. Spécial attention given to young 
men fitting for Harvard or Yale in a three- 
ears’ course. The college is located In a 
eautiful and healthful village, is provided 
with all necessary er aud apparatus, 
and affords, as an additional inducement 
to all parents believing in Reason in Relig- 
fon, sealer liberal preaching in its chapel 
for students desiring to attend. Total ex- 
nses for the year, $150 to $200. Address, 
‘or Catalogues or further information, 8. C. 
Derby, President, Yellow Springs, or Rev. 
Gilman, American Unitarian Associa- 

tion Rooms, Boston, 


ESTABLISHED 1846. 


— 


DININ 


Ge i 
G? 
ROOMS. 


FOR 


LADIES and GENTLEMEN, 
23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


ROOMS to LET by the DAY OR WEEK. 


NORTHERN LITERATURE, § 
AND ART ROOMS 


will immediately be opened in Boston by 
Miss Marie A. Brown, for the purpose of 
giving due prominence to the many beanti- 
ul productions of Sweden, Norway, Fin- 
land, and Denmark, comprising the liter- 
ature,—English translations and originals, — 
illustrated works, views, 1 E, por- 
traits, and paintings and statuary of the 
most celebrated Northern artists. The 
„Rooms“ will be elegant in all their ap- 
pointments,—an attractive resort for all 
art-loving people and purcba‘ers. 

That it msy become an international af- 
fair, Miss Brown invites all Americans and 
Scandinavians who are interested In the en- 
terprise, and wish it success, to sid her ef- 
forte by subscribing the requinta fund. 
One thousand persons are desired who will 
each subscribe $10.00, for which Nadeschda, 
a poem by Luneberg, and a full set of The 
Surgeon's Stories, 5 historical novels by 
Topelius, as translated and published by 
her, will be sont them in return, sa they are 


issaed. 
MARIE A. BROWN, 
P.O Box 000, Boston, Mans. 


A COMPLETE SET of INDEX TRACTS, 
from No.1 to 16 inclusive, will be mailed to 
any on the prepayment of 80 onNTS. 


Address THE INDEX, 
No, 231 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 
STEP TOWARD ORGANI- 
ZATION. 


NATURAL RELIGION; 


A Book of General Exercises for 
Liberal Sunday-Schools, 


COMPILED BY FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY, 
Resident Minister, Free-Religious Society, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


It is an exceedingly judicious and tasteful 
compilation of gems of thought and senti- 
ment, in prose and verse, from the ent 
thinkers and teachers of the ages. ere 
has long been felt In connection with liberal 
Sunday-scbools, where they have been estab- 
lisbed, the need of what this little venture 
will go far to supply. The Inde. 

It is an ment of noble selections 
from the seers and sages of all lands and 
times, which we could wish all the young 
people to know by heart.—C. gister. 

It must be a welcome manual to all liberal 
and progressive Sunday-schools, and would 
not come amiss even in any that do not 
make this distinctive claim.—JSoston Com- 
monwealth. 


Price, 35 cents. 
Address, THE INDEX, 
231 Washington Street, Boston. 
Mk. MILLS’ 


LECTURES. 


1, The Advances of Science in our Time; 
What do they promise for Man? 

2. The Birt piaca and Cradle of our Civil- 
ization; or, the Indebtedness of West to 
East, to Asia, 

3. The Labor Question. 

4. The Mission of the New Thought not to 
Destroy but to Fulfil, 


STUDIES IN ANCIENT LITERATURE. — Four 
Lectures. 


L The Gnomic Wisdom of the East, India, 
Porsia, eto. 

2. The Poetic Thought and Religious Sen- 
timent of the East. 

3. Greek Wisdom, or Pythagoras and his 
Institution. 

4. Greek Religion and Mythology. 
REPRESENTATIVE — OF OUE TIME.— Three 


eres. 
1, oma 
2. Max Miiller, 
3. Emerson. 
For terma, etc., address 
CHARLES DEB, MILL, 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


RADICAL LIBERAL LECT- 
URES 


By B. F. Underwood, 


FOE THE FALL asp WINTER OF 1878-9. 


1. The Theory of Evolution. 

2. Darwinism Defined and Defended. 

3. The Philosophy of Herbert Spencer. 

4, The Genesis and Nature of Religion. 

5. Modern Scientific Materialism, 

6. Natural Selection versus Design in Nat- 


ure, 
T. An Hour with German Thinkers. 
8. Intuition and Instinct Viewed in the 
Light of Modern Prychology. 
9, The Pros and Cons of a Future Life. 
10. Is there a Personal Intelligent Deity? 


11, The Demands of Liberaliem Pertaining 
to State Secularization. 

12, Monogamie Marriage versus the Vagaries 
of Free Love. 

18. Woman: Her Past and Present; Her 


Rights and Wrongs, 

14. Religions Revivals: Their Causes and 
Consequences, 

15. The Struggles and Triumphs of Free- 


thought in Europe and America. 

18. Issues of the Age. 

17. Buddha and Buddhism. 

18. Ancient Egypt; Its Laws, Customs and 
Religion. 

19. The French Revolution: Ita Causes and 
Consequences., 

20. Crimes and Oruelties of Superstition. 

21. Cook and other “Scientific” Annihilators 
of Materialism Reviewed. 

22, Paine the Pioneer of Freethought in 
America. 


23. A Liberal'e Answer t» the Question, “If 
not Christianity, What?" 

24. Christianity: To what Extent has it 
Helped or Hindered Civilization? 

W. Jesus: All that is Known and what le 
Gueased about Him. 

28. A True Man Better than a True Christian, 

27. Judaism and Christianity Outgrowthe of 
Preéxistent Heathenism. 

28. Bcience versus the Bible, 

The Origin and History of the Bible. 

{From one to six 8 

80. The Four Gospels Unhistorical and Un- 
reliable. 

31. Evidences for the Divinity of the Bible 
Examined. 

. Popular Assnmptions Regarding the 
Bible and Christianity, 

33, Bible Prophecies Falsitiod by the Facts 
of History. 

84. Popular Objections to Liberalism Con- 
sidered. 


For terma, etc., address 
R. F. UNDERWOOD, 
THORNDIKE, Mass. 


Bend to Om at 231 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


for TRACTS. 


I. TAXATION OF CHURCH PROPERTY, by 
James Parton. 5 ots.; ton, 30 cta.; 
one hundred, $1.50, 


III. Tae Symparsy or RELIGIONS, by T. W. 
Higginson, Enlarged edition, 

IV. TRANSOXNDENTALIOM, by Theodore Par- 

ker. Never before published, 


V. TAR PUBLIO SOHOOL QUESTION, as under- 
stood by a Catholic American citizen 


M d) and a Liberal 
7 * en Eber at 
Horticultural Hall Lectures, Feb. 13 
and 20, 1876.) 


VI. How SHALL WE KEEP SUNDAY? An 
Answer in Four Parts: 1. Sunday in 
the Bible. 2. Sunday in Church 
eT, — Snnday in the Massachu- 
26 ES 


„ 4. The hy ig ay 
Sunday. By Charles K. ple, 
Minot J. Savage, Charles E. Pratt, 


and Wm, C. Gannett, 


Nos. II., UL, IV., V., VI., 10 ots. each; ten 
for 80 cts.; one hundred, $3. 


Reaso¥ AND REVELATION, by W. J. Potter, 
5 cta. (Ten for 80 cta.: one bundred, 
51.50.) 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE F. R. A. ANNUAL 
MEETINGS for 1872, 78, 74, '75, ‘76, and 
N, five ots. each; 1878, forty ctr. each. 

FREEDOM AND FELLOWSHIP IN RELIGION, 


a volume of essays and addresses repre- 
senting the F. R. A, platform. $1.50. 


[NTE R E-S TIN G 


NEW BOOKS 
For Radical Thinkers. 


THE BIBLE FOR LEARNERS. By Pr. 
H. Oort, Professor at Amsterdam, and Dr. 
I. Hooykaas, Pastor at Rotterdam, with the 
astistance of Dr. A. Koenen, Prof: r at 


on 
n A popular exposition of the "Dutch 
1" of modern inquiry inthe historical 
i Vol. I., ai ; 
” a Kings an: 
„ New Testament, Price 
per volume.—Vol, III., $2.50, 


h- 
00 


and 
of the separate books of the Bible and thair 
mutual relations. 304 pages, Price $1.50. 


WHATIS THE BIBLE? E 
land. An attempt to answer 
the light of the echolarshi 
most reverent and catholic spiri 
Price $1 00. 


J. T. Sunder- 
e question in 
and in the 
179 pages. 


THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL, From the 
Dutch of J. 2 „Ite p ie to 
give a faithful and accurate account of the 
results of modern research into early devel- 
opment of the Isrnelitish religion.” 283 
pages. Price $1.00, 


ASPIRATIONS OF THE WORLD: A 
Chain of Opals. Selected from the best an- 
cient and modern scriptures, with an intro- 
duction. By L. Maria Child. 265 pages. 
Price $1.25. 


A MODERN SYMPOSIUM, Subjects: The 
Soul and A Future Life; The Influence n 
Morality of a Decline in Re 
By Frederico Harrison, Prof 


Barry, the Dean of St. Paul, Duke of Argyll 
and others, 26% pages. Price $1.25, ; 


THE GHOSTS; Liberty of Man, Woman, and 


Child, ete. By Col. R. G. Ingersoll (hia latent 
lectures), 222 pages, Price $1.50, Also, THE 
253 pages. Price 


AODS, ete.. eame le. 
$1.25. * 


THF CREED OF CHRISTENDOM: Its 
Foundation contrasted with tte Supéretruct- 
ure. By W. Rathbone Greg, author of the 
Enigmas of iafe, vtec. Crown vo. Complete 
an 1 71520 ged, with Index not in other edi- 


One of the classics of Liberaliam, 


HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION IN ENG- 
LAND. Py Henry Thomas Bucklo, New 
edition. 3 volumes. 12mo. Cloth, $4.50. 

"By far the neatest edition published of thia 
world-wide famous work. The complete Index 
which the publishers have added certainly de- 
seryes menvion, It ia of incalenlable value to 
the atudent.“ 


SUPERNATURAL RELIGION. An Ru- 

ulry into the Reality of Divine Revelation. 

printed from the Sixth English Edition. 

One large Demy Octavo volume. Cloth, $4.00. 
Halt Oalf, $6 00. Will be ready March 30. 


This Edition js complete, and the only revised 
and corrected Ameriran Fdition, with Index. 
The Boston Edition eella at $13.50, and the Eng- 
liah Kation at $15.00, making thin edition one- 
third the price of any other, 


THE REIGN OF THE STOICS. By Fred- 
erick May Holland. Cloth, I2mo. 284 pp. 
Price $1.24. 

A thoroughly accurate, well class\fied, and 
valuable compend of the Stotc teachings in phi- 
losophy, ethics, and religion, together with a 
fine summary of thelr history ee a system, No 
better book on the aubject can be fonnd. 


THROUGH ROME, ON. A Memoir of 
Chrittian and Extra-Obri Experience. 
By N. F. Waters. Cloth, 12mo. 362 pp. $1.75. 


An able and candid book. 

Any of the above-named booke rent, poat-pald, 
on recelpt of price. Address THE INDEX, 281 
Washington Street, Boston. 


Digit ad ty Google 
= ES ok Se 


SN GLE BOUND VOLUMES 


for the years 1871, 1872, 1874, 1876, 1 

and 1878(¥ ols. 2,3,6,6, 7.8 Nen 
on application at Ottice. PRICES vol 
ames for 1871 and 


FHE INDEX, 
PRE INDEX AS Ay 


ADVERTISING MEDIUM, 


Testimony of one who has tried i, 


FLORENOS, lowa, Jan, 
... THE INDEX is the best 2 
medium which I have bs Oh 2 


WALEEL 


RADICAL DISCOURSES 


1, America's Debt te Thomas Paine. 
2. False and Rue Eraser, 
8. The Brute ot Old Testament. 
J. The Religion of To-day. 
6. False Teachings of the Christian Oberst. 
6. The Worki: gman's Religion. 
12 The Christian Tragedy at Pocesst, 
9, 
10. 


The Religious Deman 

. The Teachings of Free 
Do You Love Jesus? 

II. Atonement, 

12. How to Read the Bible. 

13. Revivals. 

14. Who are Christians? 

15. The Moral Life. 


The above discourses may be bad stô ou, 
each, or the entire set for 50 cts., by adde 
ing L. K. WASHBURN, REVENE, Mau, 


PUBLICATION? | 


NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE 
OF AMERICA, 


1. EQUAL RIGHTS IN RELIGION. ym 
an Historical Account of the 


League movement; a full of the 
Centennial of at 
Philadelphia, J 1 to 4, 1876, b- 
says by F. E. Abbot, James Parton, B. F. 
Underwood, and others; the Consti- 
tution of the National Liberal League, 
List of Charter Members, etc., tt, 
Octavo, pp. 190. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 70 


2. PATRIOTIC ADDRESS TO THE PZOPLR oF 

delphia, Tape 178. 2 
e! 

of B Gon Extracts from 

by Distin Citizens, Constitution 

of the National Liberal ae sant ote, 

Adapted for distri! by 

Single copies, B cts ia copies 18 ; 
ngle copies, 3 5 

50 copies, . 100 coples, $1.06. 


ADDRESS | 


National Liberal League of Ammi | 


231 WASHINGTON ST., BosTos, 


THE BEST PAPER! TRY IT! 


Beautifully Illustrated. 
35TH YEAR, 


The Scientific American. 


THE SCIENTIFIC AMEHIOAS is s large Fun- | 
Class Weekly Newspaper of Sixteen Paget, 
printed in the most beautiful style, Wei 
illustrated with splendid Tepre 
senting the newest Inventions mot 
recent Advances in the Arts and Sciences; 
including New and Interestin Facts Ap 
ricuiture, Horticulture, the — 
Medical Progress, Social Sei Na 
History, Geology, Astronomy, moss 
valuable practical papers, 
writers in all departments of 
be found in the Scientific A! 

Terms, $3.20 per year, $1.60 half 
which includes postage. 
Agents. Single copies, u cents, 
all Newsdealers. Remit by postal oréér to 
MUNN & Co., Publishers, 7 Park Bom 


New York, 
P ATE In connection with the Sel 
» entific American, “a 

MUNN o. are Bolicitors of American aud 
Foreign Patents, have fiyo years 
experience, and now have the largest Ma 
lishment in the world, Patents are obtalon) 
on the best terms. A special notion is made 
in the Selenite Aatinen See 
tions paten roug g 
the name and residence of the Patenter, 
By the immense circulation tbus gor 
pūblic attention is directed tothe ts 
shn Lew ej gales or iu 
often eas effec’ . 

Any pe, who has mado a new aiscorey 
or invention can ascertain, free of > 
whether a patent can probably be butt 


3 
é our Hand Book atou A! 
Patents, Caveats, Trade- Ma thelr ce, 


and how procured, with hints for — 
advances on inventions. Address for 
Paper, or concerning Patents, 


Park now, New ork 

37 Pa ow U 

Branch Office, cor. F & Tih Rae, We 
ton, D.O. 


ae 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars a Year. 


LIBHRTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 


VoL. 10.—No. 517. 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, NOV. 20, 1879. 


{örne Mart Marra} 


LIBERAL LEAGUE PLATFORM 


ADOPTED AT ROCHESTER, N.Y., OCT. 24, 1877. 


1. TOTAL SEPARATION OF OHUROH AXD BEATE, to be 
the United States Constitu- 


teed by amendment of 
Ron: including the equitable taxation of ohurch p: 7 
— aa of tho publio schools 8 — L 
$ we prohi n 
u — and other 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT 


PROPOSED AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 


FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION. 


sects or bodies; or a 
opesoh or of press, or the 
ably to assemble and to petition 
8 e teat shall eve be required 
MOTION o r be 
dition of suffrage, or as a qualification to any offios or 
y b © person shall ever be de- 
prived of any of his or her rights, privileges or 
or 


publio or pri- 

of law or Were pari of an. pepe hen 

hoor she may hold on the subject Ya yerson 
shall ever be req to contribute tly or indi- 


whioh he or she Ís not a voluntary member. 

SNorion 3.—Neither the United States, nor any Stato, 
Turnita; m division of any State 
or 


sh pitt, gran or 

ap ropristicn, for the support, or in 2 any — 
religious sect, of denoming lon, or ang so ool, seminary, or 
in the fal doctrines of 


„ f shall be taught 

an. order or sect p or 

er In ‘which rel us rites shall be observed; or for the 
support, or in p 


of any religious charity or purpose of 
any sect, order, 8 12 

WOTTON 4—Congress shall have power to enforce the 

various provisions of this Article by appropriatelegialation, 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISH. 


1. We demand that churches and other 
no 


publio money, shall be discontinued. 


8. We demand thet all public riati for educa- 
oon and charitable Instleations of a sectarian — 


dense. 
4. We demand that all 
the 


6, We demand that the ap 


> tmon the Presid 
the United States or by the Tr — 


arious Btates, 


oease. 
judicial oath in the courts and 
martmenta of the government shall be abol- 
ished, and that simple affirmation under the pains and pen- 
ties of periory shall be established in ita stead. ' 

T. We demand that all laws directly or indirectly enforo- 
agt mo observance of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be re- 
ie . 

. We demand that all laws to the enforcement of 
‘Ohristian"” morality shall — that all 


uli be conformed reqairements of natural 7 
spal Sy are Ain! pooh pw iberty. 


whatever changes shall prove necessary to this end shall be 


The above is the paora of Tas INDEX, 80 far as the 
5 7 be justly or srutlitully heid respo 2 
n can be justly or tra un 
ble for it without his or Its explicit ap roval. 

. 018 E. ABBOT. 


GLIMPSES. 


Br ree Usrrenp Srarzs postal laws, section 467, 
It is declared: After a letter is mailed, it is the 
property of the person to whom it is addressed. 
This is worth remembering. 

Dr. D. K. BOUTELLE, of Lake Olty, Minn., writes 
on November 9: “Genuine liberalism is at stake. Ita 
worst enemy is license, You are on the right Une: 
fight it out, All true liberals will be with you.” 

Ox oF our Unitarian friends at Providence 
handed us this most excellent thought, written on a 
torn leaf of his memorandum-book: The demand 
now is for a science that is philosophical, a philoso- 
phy that is scientific, and a religion that is both phil- 
oeophical and scientifc.” Not much Christianity 
abont that! 

Rev. W. O. Gannert, of St. Paul, Minnesota, 
has just published A “Chosen Nation;” or, The 
Growth of the Hebrew Religion. All who are Intar- 
ested in the work of liberal Sunday echoola, or who 
wish to teach thelr own children how to use the 
Bible rationally, ahould write to him for a list of his 
moat useful and Interesting publications. 

Tue Cuicaeo Alliance says: “General Morton is 
a pure and able man, and is a free-thinker, but not a 
fres-lover. Col. Ingersoll has gone up and down the 
land shouting, One man for one woman.’ How 
these men can, under the circumstances, consistently 
remain in the party that they have crested ts a quas- 
tion that they may find it some time hard to answer.“ 

A YOUNG GENTLEMAN of our acquaintance discov- 
ern that Shakespeare must have seen H. M. 8. Pin- 
afore.” His proof is found in the Wintera Tale, 
Act I., Scene IL, as follows: — 

Lem. Hermione, my dearest, thou never spok’st 
To better purpose. 1 

Hor, Never? 

Laon. Never but onde. 

THE Independent Age, of Alliance, Ohio, which is 
edited by Mr. 8. Bigalow, deserves to be named hers 
with especial honor and gratitude, for the efficient 
ald it is rendering to the cause of pure and high- 
minded liberalism at this time. It has gallantly 
seconded the Religto-Philosophical Journal and THE 
INDEX In thelr endeavors to rescue the liberal move- 
ment from the ditch into which selflah and unscrupu- 
lous leaders have plnnged it. We tander our sincere 
thanks to Mr. Bigelow for his valuable codperation,. 

MR. Grone H. ELLIS, of this city, is ahortly to 
publish a volume containing all the papers read at 
the Providence session of the “‘ Ministers’ Institute, 
prefaced with an Introduction by Rev. Dr. Bellows, 
of New York. Mr. Hinckley’s striking discourse 
on this session of the Institute, which is our 
leading essay this week, will interest many in tho 
forthcoming volume. It ls not our intention to pub- 
lish our own paper, The Influence of Philosophy 
upon Christianity,“ in Tae INDEX at present; bat 
orders for the book on its appearance can be sent to 
Mr, Ellie through this office, 

A SUBSCRIBER writes: A young friend wishes to 
obtain a book of the various creeds and beliefs of all 
the different sects of Christians, heretical sects inclu- 
sive, & book as concise and brief as possible and yet 
complete, not having much other reading. Can you 
indicate and furnish such a book? Pleass answer in 
the ‘Glimpses,’ and state the price.” The Creeda of 
Christendom, by Dr. Philip Schaff, is exactly such a 
work in character; but it is necessarily large and ex- 
pensive, comprising three volumes octavo of nearly 
a thousand pages each, and costing 615.00. It can 
probably be found in every important public library, 
We do not know of any small work of the kind. 

Tue Seymour (Indiana) Times, a rough-and-ready 
journal, in which Orthodoxy la handled without mit- 
tens, displays at ite head a pictorial illustration of 
„Theology at Work,” a clergyman, standing in his 
pulpit with an open Bible before him, and polnting 


to a mass of flames in the background, into the midst 
of which horned devils are throwing the sinful of 
this world with pitchforks. A little girl of seven 
chanced to pick up this picture, and, after contem- 
plating it silently for a while, pointed to the clergy- 
man, und burst ont with—“ Why don’t they throw 
this man in too? Or is he one of those, with his 
horns laid down ?” 

Tse Srrmoun (Ind.) Weekly Times ironically 
exclaims: “The Postmaster-General haa gone and 
got mad at the lottery fellows. He won't let em 


ernment is again attempting to enforce morality (to 


Individual liberty is at stake! 
eloguance of an Ingersoll to write down this outrage, 
or the martyr spirit of a John Brown to hang for it!“ 

Rey. M. J. SAVAGE is preaching a seriea of twelve 
sermons on “The Morals of Exolutlon.“ The sub- 
jects of those already issued are Is this a Good 
World? or, Is Life Worth Living?’ ‘Morals and 
Religion in the Past,” The Origin of Goodness,"’ 
and “The Nature of Goodness.“ The subjects of 
successive sermons will de: The Origin of Ought’’; 
“Selfishness and Sacrifice’; The Relativity of 
Duty”; Real and Imaginary Virtues and Vices”; 
“Morals and Knowledge“; “Rights and Doties of 
Opinion”; “Moral Sanctions’; “Morals and Relig- 
ion in the Future,” 


delivery, under the title of Unity Pulpit. The pub- 
lication of Mr. Savage’s sermons will be continued 
im Unity Pulpit through the year, the series covering 
about forty sermons. Subscription price, $1.50 per 
year; Angle copies, alz cents, or five coples for 
twenty-five cents. Published by George H. Ells, 
101 Milk Street, Boston, to whom all orders should 
be addressed. It would be needless for us to repeat 
what we often said before—that we consider Mr. 
Savage one of the ablest and best thinkers among the 
Radical Unitarians, if we did not wish to aid In the 
circulation of these admirable discourses. x 

Tue Nation well says: "Fhe feud between the 
Catholic clergy and the State on the subject of the 
public schools, which is raging In France and Beb 
gium, has broken out in Massachusetts in a very 
malignant form. <A certain Father Scally, at Cam- 
bridgeport, has begun to refuse the sacraments, as 
his Belgian brethren are doing, to parenta who send 
their children to the public schoole, or fall to send 
them to the parochial schools. An appeal of his 
parishioners to Archbishop Williams bas been met 
with cordial approval of his course. The objections 
to the parochial schools are, that the teaching Is bad, 
and atultion fes has to be paid for It; but the priest 
puts against this the danger of eternal damnation. 
We do not know that It Is to be regretted that the 
Catholic clergy are taklug this bold stand. It is not 
to our minds nearly so objectionable as the practice 
of giving ecclesiastical toleration to things in one 
country for which the Church in another consigns 
people to hell or purgatory, which in a teacher of 
sach pretensions ls very repulsive. It isin all ways 
desirable that the Church should show Iteelf every- 
where and always under the same colora. Another 
priest in Massachusetts has been cast in heavy 
damages for keeping people, by threats of ecclesias- 
tical censure, from employing a livery-stable keeper 
who had offended him. In Belgium the State 
schools are carrying the day, very few teachers giving 
way under the threats of the clergy, and very few 
parents withdrawing their children, Nevertheless, 
the fight is one which the priests cannot be blamed 
for making.“ 
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Wuereas, The C ss of the National Liberal 

Pegs, assembled at Syracuse, October 26 and 27, 

which we were delegates, was radical 
divided into two partles, one favoring total cape 
and the other oppo to sach repeal, of certain aws 
of the United tes rélating to the circulation of 
obscene — and 

WHEREAS, The whole question Was, by the prop- 
osition of the majority and the consent of the minor- 
ity, dropped from the consideration of the present 
Congress; and 

WHEREAS, The su nent nomination and elec- 
tion of the chief executive officers for the ensuing 

ear, —— —— 1 — were made by the ma- 

eqs okey? expressed opinion on the 
aa Shr a which had been thus disposed of, to the sur- 
prise and deep disappointment of the minority; and 

W. , The minority cannot but regard this 
action of the majority as a breach of faith and an 
unjust act toward the minority; therefore, 

‘esolved, That we, the * ea protest net 
the animus, aims, and results of such proceedings, 
and hereby withdraw from the session of the Con- 
— to take such action as we may in the future 

eem advisable. 

Resolved, That we belleve that the existing United 
States laws 1 obscenity need to be reformed 
and amended now in several particulars 
oppressive in the — es of administration and in the 
pane. x et we sre in favor of proper laws, y 

ational Governments, against the pub 
cation and circulation of obscene literature, tending 
to corrupt the morals of youth. 

The following names were subscribed to the above 
resolutions :— 

E. P. HURLBUT, Aan, N.Y. Moses HAYS, Rochester, V. V. 
— GOODYEAR, Cort- 8. 3 West Newion, 
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(For TuE INDEX.] 


The Ministers’ Institute, and its Lessons. 


A DISCOURSE BEFORE THE FREE RELIGIOUS SOCIETY OF 
PROVIDENCE, Noy. 2, 1879. 


BY FREDERIO A. HINCKLEY. 


The recent visit of the Unitarian ministers to this 
city was one to which, as friends of Free Religion, we 
could not be indifferent. In some respecta it was 
the most notable Unitarian gathering since the Syra- 
cuse Convention, thirteen years ago. At that time 
the radical and conservative elements parted com- 
pany, to go more divergent ways than they then 
knew. The ecclesiastical spirit was at its height: and 
of course the pro rotest was equally strong, but the com 
sequences of the course taken were not at once real- 
ized by either party. On the one hand, the men 
who went out, even though they may not have in- 
tended it, started on the road to Free Religion. On 
the other hand, the men who stayed in strengthened 
the walls and barred the gates of sectarianism, 
Hitherto Unitarianism, originally itself a protest, 
had been a growth. Now it put down its stake, it 
dropped its anchor, it became apparently s fixed and 
immovable body. But in the course of time new 
men have been entering the Unitarian ministry with 
somewhat of new thought and purpose, until it has 
become a much more liberal body than that which 
was left after the secession of 06. The air has been 
fall of radicallsm. The younger men have inhaled 
it with their growth, and we have recently been wit- 
ness to the result. It is not only true that no such 
meeting of Unitarians has hitherto been held, but it 
is equally true that no such meeting could possibly 
have been held until this very hour. During the 
past thirteen years, the work of education has been 
progressing; men just entering and just leaving col- 
lege, on the testimony of a conservative minister, have 
been found reading THE INDEX, when they did not 
know even the name of the Register. Science has 
been at work; Free Religion, itself an eficient school- 
master, bas had its pupils and teachers; and the 
very foundations have been shaken by the onward 
march of the reason. The indications of this peace- 
fal but momentous revolution were everywhere and 
constantly apparent in the Institate— 

Ist. In the invitation to an avowed Anti-Christian 
and to a Jew to advocate the claims of their respec- 
tive faiths, 

2d. In some things said by leading ministers of 
the denomination, and 

3d. In the avowed purpose of the Institute itself. 

I, Of the invitation to Mr. Abbot and Dr. Gottheil. 
Nothing could show a more remarkable advance 
than that these two men should be invited to present 
their views on such subjects, It was practically an 
invitation to do the best they could to demolish the 


most sacred traditions of the and to undermine 
the mo Seas Bat a few | 
years since, the Dame of n quiet, catholic, lobi 


m 2 7 — en a minis because 
o Wo no Presto! 
mt a a man À italy ouiside, ale all ch 

Christi 1 ~Christians, fs urcen i 


te Aa the faith that le Iu him,— 
d Lordi ved cordially, treated to th 
e Ti cordially, 
to Speak the whole truth as it appears to bim, mi- 
out ifs, ans or buts. The Ins — — IY 
pected ‘him. 0. do just that; and the manner |r 
which he = it, and the manner in which 


more time than was occupied by 2 — porsia, 
cart ee 

many his onantwerable of it 
ceptions. Nothin ne Sock Bs have shown more aa 


the prevalllng spirit of the hour than when, 
to a criticism by a representative of the old school, 


Dr, Gottheil was roundly applauded for ni 
are after the truth; and truth must „ though jt 
knocks all our theologies In the head.” | 
Doubtless there have been the two elements in 
the body all along; but in this Institute, and, as | 
believe, throughout — r ber | 


for the dee d, whatsoever cam yon. stra 
II. e revolution * an taken wu 
dener in some 28 ministers 
of the * fn e Ga, of is found 
in the fine fi in bis wer | 
mon. A Bu Anh girl by me tt ae Í 
Christianity was dying, and her mother wept for 
her future. ane girl, to comfort. her told 
her s dream she had aid: s7 
dreamed that I saw the Lord Jesus and the Loni 
Buddha standing side by side in heaven. Fach 


smiled upon the other; both smiled upon oc Nag 


i 
SEEE 


and Buddha, but that s 0 
body should have recelved ce 
Another and yery stri 
manifest in the speech of 
Street meeting. It is quite i be 


1 
4 
f 


z 
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said it the day before, quite likely be would not 
have said it the day after; but <a. it then and 
there, and it was contains ee the gems of the 
week: A hundred people p together in ¢ympa- 
thy and love can accom A dem fae It matters 9 
whether they be hersey as or heterodox; all aro ortho- 
dox who believe in the brotherhood of man, no 
matter what else they do or do not believe.” 

That is good Free ous doctrine, If would be 
hard to find fault with a word or a letter of It, 


Well, the same catholic spirit was shown all cB 
not only such radicals as Savage, Chadwick 
Tiffany, but such conservatives aa Collyer, Cl 
and Hale. There was an evident era of 1255 
feeling; and not a few felt and anid that the 
tion forced at Syracuse should never have 
place, In this respect the attitude of tho individus 
members of the align 
of progress. 
tude, and this bring! us to the Ae 
ude, and this us to 
The avowed purpose of the Institute Pepto Not 
the maintenance of Unitarianiam, not even the defence 
of Christianity, but simply, plainly, un 
the scientific study of 3 I 8 not say toe 
theology is the highest “red a man thet, 
do not think it is: but this Tdo sa 1 
be pursued, it must be not from w at 1 chumbe 
would call the standpoint of religion, but from the 
standpoint of science. That the Institute shoul! 
not only have stated its avowed purpose to be that 
scientific, but should have backed up its stelement 
witha determined purpose to malke it selentiile, © 
quote Dr. Gottheil again, “no matter whore 
gies are knocked in the head,” is at once a emal 
le and an inspiring sign of growth, The Unitaria 
Conference, in 1800, recognized Its obligations to tht 
Lord Jesus Christ, and pledged iteelf to thosa 
of God and the building up of the kingdom of hit 
Son. The Unitarian Ministers’ Institute, in 1857, 
recognized its obligations to the truth, and 


itself to the scientific study of theology, Look = 
this picture, and then on that, and me if thet 
has not been marvellous pr . There was not 


ing in the spirit of the meetings, from 
end, that I could see, to prevent the Unitarian and ib? 
Free Religionist joining hands in fraternal fellow 
An Ove. 

I wish I could say as much for the mental attitudt 
of the Institute; but its head (and I say it withom 
any wish to be otherwise than respectfül—ib best 
seems to me to have been as weak as its heart ww 
strong. Take the brilliant opening sermon 
Calthrop. What was it? Absolutely nothing, £ 7 
not an attempt to reconcile . which s" 
irreconcilable; an attempt, through 
put nineteenth- -century ideas into e d ar 
guage. To explain ont of the p “tio 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost,” all its 
and to explain into it the ideas w 
centuries of civilization and progress 
was truly no small und and Mr. 
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accomplished It to thé entire satisfaction (apparently) 
of many of his auditors. 

Let me call your attention to soma he did in 
the process. There have been,” he said, but four 
men who stood forth as great religious leaders. 
They were Confucius, Mohammed, Bnddha, and 
Jesus. Confactos taught the Chinese, but his relig- 
lon was not adapted to the race, Mohammed was a 
grand torch of infinite service, but his faith was not 
universal. Buddha came nearer to the truth, but Jesus 
was the taller of the two.“ Then, having quoted the 
story of the Hindu girl’s dream, he goes on: “I be- 
lleve that dream will be realized. I belleve the time 
will come when humanity will elect, I£ that word 
may be used, the Lord Jesus as the leader of the 
race.” The religion of Confucius was not adapted 
to the race; the faith of Mohammed was not univer- 
sal; the moral and religious nature of Buddha was 
not, 50 lotir as that of Jesus. 

ow I do not propose entering much into the — 
ment; but what makes Mr. Calthrop 80 sure that 
Confucianism la not adapted to the race, and that 
Christianity is? He says, with truth, the faith of 
Mohammed was not universal, Is he sure the faith 
of Jesus was universal? How does he know that 
Jesus was so much more lofty than Buddha,—that 
he and hls religion will become so much more unl- 
versal than the sage of Kapllavastu has become with 
his? I answer confidently, in only one way, which 
Is no way at all. He speaks from inside tlanity, 
A all 3 of 8 and it is just 
as Impossible for such a poetic mind, thus speaking, 
not to overrate his own religion as it is for him not 
to underrate the religion of other men. 

We lack the data for a fair comparison of the differ- 
ent great religious systems with a view to ascertain- 
ing their relative merits. How plainly Dr. Gotthell 
showed that concerning Judalam! Fancy Mr, Cal- 
throp eeng down with an equally in t Jow, 
Buddhist, Mohammedan, and Confucian, all uniting 
in the search for a universal religion. Adopting Mr. 
Calthrop’s method, each would say, Mine le best.“ 
Why? Because, like him, each would look from the 
inside of his own. All would be right, and, I be- 
lieve, all wrong, Judaism is beat for the Jew; Mo- 
hammedanism for the Mohammedan; Buddhism for 
the Buddhist; Christianity for the Christian. Bat, 
not satisfied with that, all would certalnly be wrong 
in claiming that his religion was best, not only for 
himself, but for the others. That ls just what Mr. 
Calthrop did. “My Jesus is to become the leader of 
the world“ : that is his language. But not only does 
he thus assume the superiority of his leader over all 
others (an assumption he has as yet no right to 
make), but he also assumes that ultimately the world 
will have but one leader, and that s created 
nineteen centuries ago. 

I have been labo under the Impresslon that, 
the farther we ok away from the doctrine of the 
Trinity, the farther we were from that old ides, that 
Jesus was the king of the universe In any sense. 1 
thought, as the democratic. idea came to prevall 
more and more, that the distinctions betwean men 
were to grow less and leas; and that 3 
after awhile we should have no universal personifi 
leaders, but only ideal truth, justice, love, These 
are already universal. Jesus, Buddha, Confuclas, 
Mohammed,—they are not universal, they are special. 
And just In proportion as Obristian, Hindu, China- 
man and Tork rise ont of the 8 the special, 
where they must be divided, they rise into the 
worship of the universal, where they cannot help 
being drawn together. That is the reverse of Mr. 
Calthrop’s process; but all the logic of the case 
indicates, to my mind, that that is the only way In 
which univ religion can ever come. 

But suppose, when that comes which may be 
called universal, it should require s leader, why 
should we go back nineteen hundred years, and take 
him from Nazareth? If the Orthodox conception 
were trae, that would be the thing to do undoubt- 
edly; but our Unitarian brother does not accept that 
conception any more than we do. To him, as to 
us, Jesus was a great and good man. If because of 
the law of human progress, the man Jesus, coming 
later in time, was greater than the sian Ga tama, 
how does he know that some man coming in the 
year 3000 may not 3 a leader than he 
who came In the yeari? On what authority can he 
show that high-water mark has been reached in 
Jesus, and that from him the tide of human ex- 
cellence and purity is on an eternal ebb? 

Thia sermon of Mr. Calthrop’s was a notable one, 
because In it the two elements of Unitarianism were 
struggling for a reconciliation. To harmoniza reason 
and aathority, universal religion and Christianity, 
aye, more than that, not only to harmonize them 
dut to make them appear Identical, —this was the 
desired end sought. But it was a failure; and such 
. must always be failures in the very nature of 

Perhaps, however, the most surprising thing of the 
whole conference was what took 2 on Thesday, 
its first erany-day. Following the very profound 
paper of Prof. Everett, which was Indeed too pro- 
ound to be much discussed, came Mr. Abbot's cesay 
on The Influence of Philosophy upon Christianity.” 
With a spirit of brotherly love and a reverence for 

nge, which won universal admiration, but 
with that keenness of mental perception for which he 
la justly noted, Mr. Abbot developed the anti-Christ- 
Position. He absolutely undermined the clalm 
made for Christianity in the sermon of the previous 
evening, and showed concluaively to ultarlan 
as well as to radical minds, that there been, and 
would still be, something broader and deeper and 
more universal than Christianity, and that something 
was the plain, unadulterated truth. 

And what followed? Why, the very men who had 

80 etickled in the past for the word Christian, who 


had been satisfied to seek and to prach only Forbi 
tan truth, and to unite in conferences with only “Uni- 
tarian and other Christian churches,” were dumb. 
Ten years ago, If by any mistake a representative 
Unitarian body had listened to such a paper, the 
floor would have been more than occupied by the 
leading men of the denomination in demonstrating 
its fallacies. I state not simply my own view, but 
the declared opinion of many of the ministers them- 
selves, when I say that there was nothing which a 
proached the dignity of an ment In reply to Mr. 
Abbot; and for the very resson that, with one 
possible exception, the points of his pe were ab- 
solutely unanswerable, Now what s be said of 
the mental attitude of a body of students, who either 
article of thelr supposed faith? One of two things 

eof their au ne of two : 
elther their ability or their faith is weak, For my- 
self, I am compelled to belleve thelr faith shaken. 
No man can doubt the vs body in which alt 
such men as Hedge, Clarke, Bellows, Calthrop, Hale, 
every one of whom would once have defended Chris- 
tlanity to the death against the smallest particle of a 
doubt. Unless I greatly misinterpret the of the 
times, they see, as some others see, that the exclu- 
sive Christian ition, the “I am- holler: chan - thou“ 
Christian position, is no longer unquestioned, Half 
the men in thelr own ranks are qnestioning it, to say 
nothing of the men who have withdrawn (as they 
think) Into a larger liberty. 

Do not misunderstand me. I should be sorry to 
do injustice to the Unitarian position. I do not 
claim that the silence of these men, or what was 
next to silence, meant acquiescence In the anti-Chrisz- 
tian’s views; I only say it shows a weakening, le a 
sign indeed of the brea’ up, of the very founda- 
tlons of thelr faith. They know, to-day, as well as 
we know, that any attempt now to force the accept- 
ance of the Christian name would result in rebellion. 
They tried it once; they are too wise, and I belleve 
also too broad in their sympathies, to try it again. 

The second and ays were less surprising, 
but still very significant, The essay of Dr. eil 
seemed to me to demonstrate beyond all question the 
necesalty of hearing of the world’s t ons from 
the inside, before any adequate justice can be done 
them. The method of the Christian in judging of 
his own religion in that way, and then assuming its 
superiority to all others, judging them as he must at 

resent from the outside, was severely, and in my 
fadgment justly, condemned by him; and I did not 

ear one word sald In ite defence. Indeed in the 
afternoon, when Dr. Gotthell, the Jew, showed ina 
ten minutes’ s that the conclusions which were 
the reault of fl of study on the past of Dr. 
Stebbins, the Christian, were all wrong, it seemed a 
moat effective criticism of the scholastic efforts of 
some of our Unitarian brothers. 
The essays of the third day, on the Gospel of John, 
and the discussions follo them, seemed to touch 
some of the same chorda, I do declare that, if my 
religion depended on the authenticity of the books 
of the Old and New Testament; If I rested my ro- 
liglous faith on the Gospel of Jesns Christ, in the 
sense In which I have always supposed the Unitarian 
Christian to do, I should have felt at the close of the 
third day as if I were without God and without hope 
In the world. I should expect that two more such 
sessions of the Institute as that held here would 
prove that, of all the supposed infallible and in- 
spired words, from Genesis to Revelation, there is 
not one which may not be questioned. 

Well, thia all goes to show that mentally the Uni- 
tarlan body ls in a state of chaos. In the great paace- 
fal revolution which has been going on, Unitarian 
thought has become demoralized. ere is no logic 
between Reason and Rome. Free Religion, panting 
Itself on the reason, le the natural antithesis 
Catholicism. The intervening sects feel the force of 
that truth just in proportion as they approach the 
reason, and therefore Unitarianiam fools it most of 
all. Asa system of N it is imperfect, becanse 
2 ht can know no 

n 


no footing. 
I have reserved to the last what seems to me the 
most natural and vital criticism this platform can 


make. The Ministers’ Institute las a school for the 
scientific — of theology. It should be a school 
for the scientific study of life. I have already com- 


mended the use of the word sclentifle in its title, as 
showing breadth of method; I must now condemn 
the use of the word theol as showing narrowness 
of aim. Theology is defined by Webster thus: “The 
acience of God and his relations to his creatures; the 
sclence which treats of the existence, character, 
and attributes of God, his laws and government, the 
doctrines we are to believe, and the duties we are to 
practise.“ 

1 a Loe we may take the first part of the second 
definition—the science which treats of the exis 
character, and attributes of God, his laws 
governmant—as fairly representing the popular use 
51 it is the old, but gradually becoming obsolete 

ow it C] ut 0 
idea, that we are placed in this world to for 
another. Out of that idea grew — con- 
ee dobasa 

an oa things—to study 
or rather to accept without study, definite Ideas of 
the Author of existence and definite ideas of a future 
abode called heaven. Indeed, the first duty of man 
was “to love God and enjoy him forever.” The re- 
sult has been, that In all creeds and in all hymas, not 


excluding the most liberal collections, the Idea of a 
God, often crade and repulsive, very rarely thor- 
oughly rational, has assumed as much or more prom- 
inence than all other ideas put together. In others’ 
words, our creeds and hymns have been creeds and 
hymns of theology. 

Bat a new vision has dawned upon ths world. 
We are no longer placed here to prepare to go some- 
where else, but we are placed here because this is an 
infinitely good earth to live upon, and to consider 
the dutles which e day and every hour bring. 
Our first interest le no longer the science of God and 
his relations to his creatures, but the science of man, 
and our relations to each other. I do not say that 
Free Religion recognizes no euch thing as theology. 
I do not say the Institute recognized no such thing 
as a science of life, Its fourth essay-day was a dis- 
tinct recognition of such sclence. Mr. Harrison’s 
paper, though hardly judicial in some of lts state- 
ments though somewhat superficial In its proposed 
remedies, was a valuable contribution in this direc- 
tion. It brought the conference face to face with 
every day duties and relations, and was a welcome 
change the discussions, In a still 
more fundamental way Mr. Batchelor’s review of 
Spencer’s Data of Ethics, and the discussion grow- 
ing out of It, accented the need of science and phi- 
losophy in the now and here. I ze all that 
glad y, but it is the proportion which Indicates the 

t. Matthew Arnold says that conduct ts three- 
fourths of life. The Ministere’ Institute makes 


uaes) dt fittingly Tepregenta the thought of the 
oing 

Unitarian ministers sympat 
with charitable and atory movements, to 
credit be It said; but that comes from the heart. My 
criticism ie this: that, when it comes to scientific 
study, three-fourths of that is given to theology, one- 
fourth to life, Let me show you the result. The 
echolarship of the denomination is doing—what? 
Considering the authenticity af the Gospel of Jo 
and kindred questions, which are mainly —.— 
purely literary interest, and thereby diverting so 
much thought from the study of far more momen- 
tous Issues knocking at our very doors. 


Now what we want in this world is equity, simple 
justice. Far be it from me to doubt the generous 
impulse of the men who are these theo- 


logical questions, necessarily as ignorant of their so- 
lution when they finish as when they begin; far be 
it from me to doubt for a moment the generous im- 
pulse which prompts their advocacy of many a noble 
charity. But woman does not ask for ty, labor 
does not ask for charity, vice and crime even do not 
ask for charity; they ask for absolute and impartial 
ustice. To secure that for them all is not only, as 

ope said of man, the proper, it is the most pro- 
found, the most exalted, the most divine study of 
mankind. And yet these brothers of ours with all 
their largenees of heart, with all their splendid toler- 
ation, turn away from this magnificent problem of 
life, set for ys to solve by the unknown power which 
orders all things well, and go mousing amon tie an- 
tiquities to prove the authenticity of the pal of 
John and the infalllbillty of Christianity, as if the 
exlstence of the world depended upon it I agree 
entirely with Mr, Harrisom, it is not the kind of 
work for which the world walta. 

I know well what some will say of this sort of talk: 
He does not appreciate scholarship. He underrates 
the value of history and literature.“ I despises the 
sham culture which believes that scholarship finds 
ite truest fold of action in a dead past, Why there 
ls not scholarship enough in all the denominations of 
Christendom to-day to grasp the problems of this 
world. Do not tall me that, because the zun is 
ninety-five millions of miles away, he is a more fitting 
object of study than the Fiye Points of New Tork; 
do not tell me because the Gospel of John stands 
centuries back in history, it is a more profound proie 
lem to contemplate than the heart of one fallen 
tter ar one fallen woman In the brothel. 
Why, fri I say In all sincerity, I say it reverently 
the question of who wrote the Gospel of John, an 
the question of whether the Orthodox or the Unita- 
rians best re; t primitive Ohristianity, sink Into 
utter insignificance in my mind, in the presences of a 
contemplated closing of the reading-room and library 
of the Union for Christlan Work. Depend apon it, 
friends, de upon It, there is something wrong in 
a community which lavishly upholds the one A 
kn It freezes to death, with its Indifference, the 
other. 

This belittling of that which most nearly touches 
us, this magnifying of that which le remote ln time 
and space, is characteristic of small minds and 
a mean and narrow 1 It le a grand thing 
the Unitarians have done in organ this Institute 
for thought and study; It la » grand 1 they have 
done in adopting the aclantific method. Bat because 
they devote ay Br ype oe of that thought and stad 


man [n the 


to considering , whom they have not seen, an 
but one-fourth to man, whom they have been; 
the in the 


because, — they forgat 


spond their time 
grasping the duties of the t; because of all 
r Fong | . 
my jndgment, e to preach 

a and universal religion, which oe world 
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needs. I do not say that any other pulpit or platform 
r e eee 

pons: y say „that so long as theology, 
underttood as the science of God and his attributes 
and laws, constitutes the subject of three-feurths the 
study of the Unitarian ministry, though our city were 
lined with their churches, dishonesty in trade would 
not cesses, licentiousness, vice, crime, would not 
cease, Injustice of all descriptions would not cease, 
simply because we should be no nearer to under- 
standing that most profound of all sciances—of how 
to live in right relations with our fellow-men, 

Now it may be said, Judging from past experience 
it undoubtedly will be said,—that In thie discourse I 
have showed myself an atheist, a materialist, and a 

reviler of sacred things. Nothing could be 
farther from the truth. I cannot conceive of a world 
withont an intelligent cause behind it, at Its centre, 
and filling Its every part. I cannot conceive of that 
cause as other than the embodiment of all wisdom 
and all love. With something of the simple faith of 
childhood, I am more than willing to leave God, If 
you choose so to call him, just there, and to turn with 
a brave and ho; spirit to the work he has given 
metodo. If that be atheism, I am an atheist. 

I can truly say, with Thomas Paine, that I hope for 
happiness beyond this life, and that it appears more 
probable to me that I shall continue to exist hereafter 
than that I should have existence as I now have, 
before that existence began, In this hope I can rest 
content. Yes, and without it I could rest content, 
sure that, whatever may be the future, it will be 
such as is the outcome of a | wisdom and s purer 
love than I can comprehend. so I turn, too, from 
this problem of the future to the beauties and the duties 
of the present. Here and now I would like, if I could, 
to live the apirit-life, not by speculating about It, but 
ty of thought, speech, and deed as should 
be its practteal realization. If that be materialism, 
then I am a materialist. 

And I would take the great true, loving character 
of Jesus, and the system of religion which has grown 
ont of it, sincerely and reverently to my heart. It 
is my mother-religion, as America is my mother- 
Few men in h its founder 
e But I would 
mot be exclusive, If he should be a few inches 
taller or a few inches shorter than Gautama, I 
should not love him more nor less, I cannot be- 
lieve it necessary to condemn England in order to 
22 to America; I cannot believe It necessary 


our sister a an the wisest know to-day. 
And the Bible; It certainly can have no truer fri 
than those of us who would place It on a basis where 
it can stand In the future,—the basis of reason, Be- 
cause we do not follow it word for word, we do not 
therefore reject It. Because we cannot agree with 
Mr. Calthrop in his estimate of the Lord's Prayer, 
or with the general but very erroneous estimata of 
the Sermon on the Mount, we do not forget the 
parable of the Good Samaritan and the golden rule, 

any sincere man or woman tell me that in such 
an attitude toward Jesus and Christianity, in such 
an attitude toward the Bible, there Ia any reviling of 
sacred things ? 

Where, then, le the vital difference between the 
Minister’s Institute and myself? Just here. They 
make the study of the speculative questlons con- 
nected with the idea of God, of Immortality, of 
Jesus, Christianity, and the Bible the vital part of 
their work. I would make the study of the practical 
questions connected with our present life and time 

vital part of mins, The one le the science of 
God, the other the science of man. The one is the 
aclence of theology, the other the science of ethical 
law and daty. 

But, friends, this criticism is from the intellectual 
and of the Intellectual; let me end as I „in the 
Z the heart. The work of Free 
Religion, I rightly apprehend it, is still widely 
divergent from the work of even the liberal Unita- 
rian; but the fellowship of the spirit has been largely 
— by the catholic ai e which, under the 
nspiration of ite younger members, the Unitarian 
ministry has taken. It is a great step toward that 

der future in which the faith Ben Adhem 
be the universal faith. You all know the 
ry .— 


And saw wi thi 
it rich and like u lily in bloom, 


in room he said 
What writest thou?'—The vision raised its bead, 
And, with a look, made of all sweet accord, 
Answered, The names of those who love the Lord.“ 
aa e mine one?’ sad. Abon. 
— N u Spoke more low, 
But cheerly still; and said, ‘I pray thes, then, 
Write me as one that loves nis fell. men." 
„SFF 
E3 wakon! 
And showed the names whoes love of Gea Kad 
And 101 Ben Adhem's name led all the rest.” 


Ab, friends, in all our sects and creeds and systems, 
I know not, I care not, whose names may be written 
— “hoso who * the Lord; mr I look joyfully 
orw. a good time coming, when, izing 
the universal in all and through all, we shall fnd the 
names of Unitarian and Free Religious, Catholic and 
Orthodox, Buddhist, Christian, and Jew among those 
who love thelr fellow-men, 

Then the Lord Jesus and the Lord Buddha shall 
indeed stand side by side and hand in hand, and the 
world f their ever was a thought of antagonism 
between the 1 — of the New Testament and the 
poore! ot tha Dhammapada, 06 it rites to Alpine 

ghts of justice, purity, and love. 


[For Tax Inpex.] 
CARDINAL NEWMAN. 


BEAD TO THE PROGRESSIVE LOOIETY OF OTTAWA. 
BY J. G. WHYTE. 


Two antagonistic forces have, according to Herbert 
Spencer, been always acting on human affairs, in 
politics and government, In religion, in manners and 
custome: the one conservatism, the other reform; 
the one continually striving to resist change, to keep 
things as they are, the other continually striving to re- 
move evils, to redress wrongs, to get rid of obstructions 
to progress. Although these two forces have been at 
work since the earliest dawn of human society, it 1s 
only within the last thres centurles that thelr opera- 
tion has been at all energetic. The era of reform 
may almost be said to have commenced when the 
northern nations of Europe revolted from the Church 
of Rome, In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
Reform then made ita appearance in the domain of 
religion; but It has since permeated avery depart- 
ment of social life, working such changes as our 
forefathers could not have dreamed of, and increas- 
fog in energy from year to year. Conservatism, 
however, has not lost ita power. It still clings 28 
tenacionsly as ever to everything that ls established. 
No matter how gross the supemtition, how great the 
wrong and injustice, how silly and unmeaning the 
observance, every point is obstinately disputed. No 

at evil has ever been got rid of, no great advance 

as ever been made, without long-continued agitation 

and discussion, and often with bloodshed in addi- 

tion. We have only to cast our eyes back on history 
to zee many illustrations, 

In England, ever since the Reformation, there has 
deen a continued series of s es with a persecat- 
ing State Church, with a would-be despotic govern- 
ment, with a barbarous penal code, with the slave 
trade and slavery, with corn-laws and other clasa 
legislation, with social iniquities of many kinds. 
With the exception of the earlier periods, reform 
in all these matters has been effected by agita- 
tion and discussion without force; but in France 
and other Continental conntries, conservatism proved 
itself strong enough to crush out all attempts at 
reformation in religion. In France, Spain, and Italy, 
the Reformation wes literally stamped out with the 
lives of its adherents. In the former cunin, this 
policy of extinction was followed by a period of leth- 
argy, of oppresaion and social injustice, such as never 
was leled in the world, and which led to the 
French Revolation,—an outburst of o 


ppressed buman- 
Ity which swept Church and State, with all thelr 
conservatism, Into one common rulu. That con- 


dervatlem serves a good purpose in the body politic, 
In resisting audden changes till the people have been 
in some measure prepared for them, there seems no 


reason to doubt. 

Ths discnsaion and 5 Benge re pan ag 
Makes necessary, gradually e public mind for 
the changes when they come. All that is necessary 
for orderly progress, {s full liberty for lon of 
opinion, Ti conservatism were content with its proper 
sphere of resisting change till ample discussion had 
established reasons for it, all would be well; but in 
all ages it has sought to coerce the minds of men, to 
stifle expression of opinion by force, to trample out 
new views by persecution. Wherever It has auc- 
ceeded, It has bean to the irremediable loss of the 
nation, It has led to Intellectual decay or death; for 
freedom of speech and writing cannot be suppressed 
without affecting the mental stature of the race. It 
will lead to lethargy and stagnation In all depart- 
ments of thought. Even in those countries where 

ression of opinion is more or lesa free, and where 

b freedom has been followed by beneficent reforms, 
conservatism has striven to bring about reaction, has 
tried to bring men’s minds back to the old errors, has 
always depreciated the new order of things and ex- 
alted the old. $ 

No one has labored more earnestly at this kind of 
work than Dr. J. H. Newman. It le the object to 
which he has devoted his whole life. His mind 
seems to have been early bent towards superstition. 
Most likely this took place at the school of a Dr. 
Nicholas at Ealing, to which he was sent at a tender 
age. He relates elf that at the age of ten he 
used to cross himself when left in the dark. He tells 
us also that at the age of fifteen, when he wrote his 
first verses, he made the figura of the cross at the 
head of them. At sixteen, he drew up a series of 
texte In support and illustration of the Athanasian 
Creed,—a creed which shocks the minds of many 
who consider it their duty to believe in It. Shortly 
after, he was presented to the vicarage of St. Mary’s, 
Oxford, where his sermons to attract attention 
by thelr re ive tendency. His aim seems to 
have been to draw the minds of all who came within 
his influence away from modern ideas, back to the 
early ages of the Church, as being the model period, 
both in religion and civilization, The same alm runs 
throughout the Oxford Tracta up to No. 90. These 
tracts having brought him into collision with the 

can authorities, he soon afterwards relinquished 
his living, and went to live at Littlemore, engaging, in 
company with some of his more youthful herents, 
in study and ascetic exercises. At length, In 1845, he 
reached the goal to which he had long been travel- 
ling. He joined the Church of Rome, where he says 
he found rest and peace. 

There le nothing in his career up to this date to give 
rise to much comment. The same process had been 
In pet gone through by others before him, An 
early bent towards superstition had been strength- 
ened by ciroumstances. His clerical education had 
enamoured him with the power and influence of the 
Romish clergy; and, failing to carry back his own 
church to the same model, as 
that he should abandon it and sink Into the 


communion. The prominent bor which Dr. New- 
man’s name has occupied of late years is chiefly 
due to the noble command of the English g 
he has acquired. Hie style—considering the Jesult- 
ical nature of most of his arguments—ie singularly 
cloar and precise. His later works, such as the Gram- 
mar of Assent and Apologia, have especially a charm 
about them that leads many on to read them, thongh 
they dissent from almost every word he says. In 
addition to this, the periodical literature of the day 
contains many warm eulogiums of himself and his 
works, which are altogether disproportionate to the 
services he has rendered to hie race and generation. 
These expressions of respect and veneration com: 
from a variety of sources,—statesmen, men of sci- 
ence, litérateurs. The latest instance appears with 
singular inappropriateness in a late number of the 
Fortnightly, in an article in which the writer maks 
some would-be profound explanations of things, the 
true meaning of which lies on the surface, such s 
his learned uisition on the conditions and luflu- 
ences which moulded the character of Dr. Newman 
On reading these eulogiums, one feels inclined to mk; 
Can it be that the Reformation, which has alwan 
been supposed to have secured to us the blessings d 
religious and civil liberty, was only a great mistake? 
Were the noble men who bought for us these price 
leas gifta by their sufferings and death, only a set ol 
schismatica and rebels against heaven? Is the un- 
ural condition of the human race, through all Uma 
to be that of children guided by a caste of priesta? 
The affirmations to these questions form the mm 
and substance of Newman's works. Eccloslasticim 
ia the sole subject which has en 
boyhood to old age. Durin 
his life, great reforme have 
tions have been decided In Englis 


diffusion of knowledge, for the promotion of temper 
ance, for social reforms of many kinds. 

To not one of these great purposes did Dr. New- 
man give the ald of a singie word. While other men 
were laboring—spen and belng spent—for the 
good of the community In which they lived, be wa 
practising ascetic exercises! While others ware 
combining together to elevate the condition of the 
masses by the diffusion of useful knowledge, he wu 
prostrate before his crucifix! His admirers tell ua 
that he displays great intellectual power in his writ- 
ings. Opinions will differ as to what lo meant by 
intellectual power, The best evidences that one can 
give of a strong Intellect Is: that he can form a right 
pire ph waei — In N ar a right 
estimate o past ry; a improve- 
ments which have taken place in his condition, and 
of the direction which future progress will take. 

A very ordinary intellect is capon ot perceiving 
that human society during thè four centuries 
has been In a constant flux of change, that nothing 
stands still, and that great and undeniable popin 
has been made. A very ordinary intellect, lf not 
saturated with ecclesiasticism, is of per- 
ceiving that no institution in this can lay the 
least valid claim to perfection or Infallibility; and if 
he did entertain such an idea, a slight glance at bis- 
tory would undecelve him. He would learn that Dr. 
Newman’s Infallible Church, in which he says he 
has found rest and peace, displayed In {ta early days 
as great an amount of evil ions as any human 
institution of the time; that at the solemn counclls 
of the Church, bishops were trampled ta death 
ere oe of mg eg ey sons oven 2 

t o o to dawn upon 
world, the Church € destro hundreds of thousands 
of human Ives for an imaginary compact with a 
imaginary devil; that, to come down to our own 
time, when the British and American nations were 
spending freely their treasure and their blood to put 
an end to n slavery, the Romish Church, whos 
faithful children in Spain and Portugal were the 
worst offenders in this matter, had no ntterance to 
make on the subject. 

When England was stri by diplomacy to go 
Spain to put an end, not to slavery but to the slave 


trade, to the Im tion of n from Africa inte 
Cuba, one word from the infallible Head 2 


Church would at once have accomplished 
English Influence falled to effect; but no align we 
giron, As an instance of the eralty which 
hurch religion Is capable of wor! In the human 
ee following quotation from the Apologia N, 
„The Catholic Church holds that it is better thet 
the sun should drop from heaven, that the earth 
should fall and all the millions on it should dle of 
starvation in extremest agony, than that one soul 
should, not only be lost, but that it should commit 
one venial sin, should tell one untruth, or steal os 
farthing’s worth of pro are 2 
It le almost incredible that a sane mind should 
ve utterance to auch a sentiment; bat it is an 
dens such as this that the Church founds Its claim 
to rule over the souls of men. It is the idea that in 


sects. We read in the Scriptures that he that break- 
eth one law fs guilty of all; and the account given d 
the sin of the frat man and woman shows that one 
breach of the law was sufficient to incur the wrth 
and curse of God through all eternity. It is on suck 
impressions as thie on poor, ignorant human natur 
that the power of the priesthood is founded. With 
r 
wer of the pries è 
— whom—if submission la made 
pardon can be obtained. 
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Dr. Néwman’s religious Ideas lead him Into many 
Inconsistencies, In the Grammar of Asseng, he laude 
the Jews for thair firm adherence to the doctrine of 
the — of God. He enlarges at great length on 
the service they have rendered to the race by their 
devotion to this ides, seemingly In entire forgetful- 
ness that the Infallible Church has ee and 

the Lives of an Innumerable multlzude of them 

ase they refused to believe in the Trinity. 

sufferings endured by this people at the hands of the 
Romish Church would be incredible, if they were not 
foaled in authentic history, The holy logalesition 
in Spain and I always fell hack on the Jaws, 
when they had neither witches nor heretics to make 
an auto da fé of. * 

Bat wo cease to wonder at the perversions and in- 
conalsiencies of such men as Newman, when we con- 
alder the lives of asceticism which they lead, the 
fasting and bodily mortification and nate they 
anger It is well known that long-continaed fast- 

leads to mental hallocinations. Isstances af 
this are quite common in cases of semi-starvation. 
The brain is generally the first o to suffer, the 
mind begins to wander, to dream B and to see 
visions, and much of the supposed revelations from 
heaven Ia due to this soarce, 

Dr. Newman tells us in one of his works that at 
an early age he saw that if he was to accomplish any 

in the world,—meaning by that, restoring the 
nanco of the Charch,—he would have to refrain 
frora ge oe The idea that a man can be a better 
man by with himself from the companion- 
himself the natural relation- 


half of a man, has Ustle or nọ conception of seme of 
the most Important duties of Ife. who has never 
known what it is to love and be loved by a woman, 
what it isto train op a childin the way he should 
Pinan sacvorage tn aeot . * — 
2 encourage ta nature, to prepare 
it to take his place in the world when he leaves it, 
has buts maimed and imperfect conception of hu- 
man life, is in a great measure unfit to be a guide 


to others. 
The consideration of this subject shows that the 
2 of the Sn toward the — ie 2 
anged of late years. Somebedy 
that the contest of the future will be, not that of 
Protestantiom and Rome, but that of Reason and 
Rome. That Rome itself perceives this to be the 
we may see by the syllabus and the encyclicals o 
the — Pope Plus — are gr as 
heretofore (em echism heresy, nst 
sclence and the modern ideas which from gol 
ence, the scepticism as to miracles and miracle- 
working Church, and the general emancipation of 
governments and peoples from its control. 

Dr. Newman taunts Protestants with iaconsiatency 
in ref to believe the miraolea of the Church 
while they belleve in the equally incredible miracles 
related In the Bible, The leading sects of Protest- 
ants who hold by the literal inspiration of Scripture 
can make such anawar to this as they may; but wa 
who build our faith on the we of Nature 
as these are unfolded by modern 


ward, and disebedlsnes by its own. panishmest, 
that man’s true iness depends on the measure 
of his obedience. 6 do not belleve In the irrational 


doctrine of the charches, that a breach of one law Ia 
8 the whole. We believe that dis- 
obedience is known by its affects on ourselves and an 
our fellow-men, and not by Its effects on an invisible 
and unknown being, with priests to make known his 
wil. We do not belleve that fasting and bodily 

a can- improve the mental er moral tacul- 


8 x happiness 

axe greatest sources 

posos should not be sought by any opp while a single 
0 


from its incubus on the 
human soul, will vanish from this world forever. 


ENGLISHMEN will never recover from the Bow 
it will in 


E 
| 
l 
j 
fi 


Landon, and went im pearchcof his luggage. It 

the habit at all stations in Ar 

luggage In Its alphabetical place; and the Bishop's 

was, S — pas into the comu gwar whid 

letter L preal ot finding it at once, he went to 
for information. "And what 


am the Bishop of Leeds,” was the somewhat pom 
ous . “The Bishop of Leeds? Woel, sir,” con- 
tin! s won't find it In B, I think; 


SOME OFS ASKED the master of a colored servant 
why the latter always wore an 
cravat. 80 as to know where his begins,” re- 
plied the master. 


—— — — 2 > 


T0 FOREIGN, 

Tan IMPORTATIQN Of epinm into China, and Its 
cultivation in shat country, is steadily increasing. 

THERE ABE at present forty-one farms 

area of six thousand two hundred and 

o acres, to be let in Cumberland, England. 

A SUBSCRIPTION has been started for the erection 
of a statue to Robert Emme, the Irish patriot, who 
was hung, drawn, and Becton for high treason in 
1803. Mr. Parnell, M.P., is treasurer to the fund. 


with a 
eighty- 


Tae CANTERBURY MINISTERS’ ASSOCIATION have 
brought down on themselves an Immense amount of 
ridicule throughout New Zealand, by publicly pro- 
testing agalnet Sir Hercules Robinson, the Governor, 
travelling on Sundays. 

Tue Sevenrse-Day Barriers had trouble in Ber- 
Un. One of their missionaries baptized a Jewish girl 
of fifteen. She coming home late at night caught a 
nipping from her father, who now brings salt 
aga t missionary and his little co on for 

violation of family rights, ¢stablie by the 
Prossian law. The miasionary’s prospects are good 
for a month or two In a penltentlary. 

Ta» Huneanian Minister oF Dereyce has 
leaued a statement giving a detailed account of ths 
war establishments of Rosis has 2,280,000 
soldiers; France, 2,723,000; Germany, 2,004,300; 
Italy, 2,024,200; Austria, 1,194,318. These numbers 
inelude the reserves, It le difficult to over-estimate 
the standing menace to tha peane of Europe, and to 
the libertica of ite nations, comveyed hy thess figures. 

Tue BELGIAN ULTRaAMONTAN® journals publish 
the following as an suthentic version of the reply of 
the Belgian bishops to the new edacational law: 
The priests are directed to refuse the sacraments to 
parents sending thelr children to communal schools, 
except in oertain specified tem cases, to 
teachers in such schools who use Catholic cate- 
chism without ecclesiastical license, and to pro- 
tessere, pupils, and the parents of ils of the State 
normal schools.’ ‘This law, although it deprives 
priests of the supervision of ths vehouls, allows them 
te give religieus instruction 1 
sehool-hours, nad in default of this empewers lay- 
teachers to teach the catechiam. 

THE PIOUS PEOPLE attending service in Hereford 
— t: ot r — Uabted by th en = 
parently not m y the unex 
pearance of John the Baptist. He entered the = 
thedral a red cap, and walking straight up to 
the altar informed the congregation that he was John 
the Baptist: that he been to the North Pole, 
smoked a pipe there, and had now returned to en- 
lighten the people of Hereford as to the state of affairs 
In heaven, However, poor John the Baptist did not 
—— encouragement so talk to the faithful about 

fature home. The believers in John the Baptist 
past did not believe In John the Baptist present; and 
so—rather blasphemously we thiak—they lodged him 
In s lunatic asylum, 


WHO WILL VENTURE to declare that the age of 
miracles is past? Only the other day a p tic 
who was being taken to Lourdes had easy chair 
deposited on the railway during a change of car- 
riages. Just then s train was seen down the 
Uns from an opposite direction. ere was no time 
to remove the chalr, and it appeared certain that the 
fate of the paralysed pilgrim was settled. To the 
astonishment of the horrified spectators, however, 
the sufferer was seen to rise from his arm-chair, 
and walk off briskly, just In time to escape the com- 
ing train!” This was indeed a divine in tion, 
which the pious onlookers of course to the 
“thought of the holy waters.“ Strange to say, some 
sceptica haye been wicked enough to affirm the 
man had never been paralysed at all, but that his 
journey to Lourdes was another Instance of sacer- 
dotal conspiracy. What dreadful men those un- 
bellevers are Circular Review. 


tarmine 
body, however, did not onnelst of historical echolars 
but chiefly noted members of Parllament. Acoord- 


ingly, before long it was shown, u the evidence 
of Pistessae Rache, rescarches, 


t the only real 
testament of Lather—that which he had written 
with his own hand—is, as a matter of fact, in the 
Heidelberg library, and Is there kept in a 


for the {nepection of visiters. It ee 


copy, even to very 
testament of his master. 


ONE INDICATION of the 


wih of porda power 
in the countries of the Old 


foot the But, with the exception of the Sultan 
of Tasker, ia ls hae ong Euro monardi who 
posseseca ne hun years s King 
of an allowance ae natin of 


it then was, tha Queen ls given only $1,925,000; 
and if the Prince of Wales becomes king, It is ques- 


4878. 


—— — — == — >? — 


tionable whether he will be granted more than 61, 
000,000 per annum. Gompared with this, the allow- 
ances given to some of the other rulers are remark- 
able: for instance, the King of Italy has more than 
$3,000,000, though there is a deficiency in the annual 
budget of the kingdom; while King Alfonso of Spain, 
whose country is virtually bankrupt, draws from the 
impoverished tax-payers $1,400,000 a year. The low- 
poo ere ruler is the Hospodar of Montenegro, whose 
civil list amounts to $15,000, though he also recelves 
a liberal pension from Russia.—Boston Herald. 
“Tae THEOLOGY of the religions press,“ says the 
Pall Mall Gazette, “is always carious, and often 
startling. Here ls an example: ‘A missionary at a 
station in Sonth Africa was seated in the mission 
church when a heavy storm came on. A friend was 
er interpreting near him. 
ary were excited that his frlend's 
bald head might attract the lightning. He was so 
valuable as a preacher that the missionary breathed 
a short prayer that it might not beso. The preacher 
had Jost announced Zuffer the little children to 
come unto mo,“ ote., when, amid the deafening nolse 
of thunder and falling rain, a terrific crash broke 
over the chapel, and the missionary was felled to the 
but not killed. A little child was asleep in 
ta mother’s arms close by; the lightning shock ran 
from its head to its feet, and after one gasp its spirit 
soared away to heaven.’ This paragraph, which is 
headed ‘Qaickly and Literally Answ Prayer,’ in- 
volyes some ennon — 1 mnh, Ere ot — — 
presents us with y conception 
of a malignant deity, not to be satisfled without a 
victim; and then with the grotesque notion of prayer 
operating to convert a poor Hottentot baby into a 
lightning-conductor to save a missionary’s bald head. 
Laymen may be excused if they think that religions 
arnals in their fervor sometimes become very irre- 
ous Indeed.“ 
GENERAL Enrico CTAL DI persista In his 2 
nation of the post of Ambassador in Paris; and 
retirement from the diplomatic servica of his coun 
and especially from his present office in Paris, 
be no unimportant loss to the cause of European 
posos; General Cialdini, by hia undoubted anti- 
tramontans bias, his military reputation, and his 
larity t the ralling classes of Parisian 
a right place; and it 
sucosed 


in the capacity of an ambassader. For many years 
after the ture of Ancona, in 1831, he had been 
an exile in 
time . the works of Voltaire 
and Rousseau. He eu uently proceeded to Spain, 
to win his spars under Narvacz. He is now a man 


min thelr own army. 
dọ so, however, may be 
that he was sul aently expelled from the 
oneco, of having drawn a 
y the side of a donkey, with the mathemat- 
wa sign of equivalence between the pair.—London 


Hoetry. 


MISERRRRE. 
What anguish inthe kuman wall 
That risas o’er the dead, 
When old-time consolations fali 
To lift the mourner's hoad; 


When love beholds Itself despoiled 
Of treasare, oh how dear! 

Its cherished aspirations folled, 
And not a hope to oheer. 


Yo mysteries of time and space! 
Te silences supreme! 

Is earth our final resting-place? 
Is human life s dream? 


Among yon stars that crowd the sklos, 
Away beyond our ken, 

Ia there, indeed, a Paradise, 
A home for souls of mon? 


More light, thou infinite unknown! 
More light, yo millions dead! 
More light, my lost, my loved, my own! 
Moro light on earth be shed! 
BROUGHTY Far (Ang.) 


thered from 


K. O. G. 
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Seven Ethical Laws of Rationalism. 


Bationalism is recognition of the natural 
or REASON in all matters of belief and practice. It is 
the Indtoidual (In 


cerns, reconciled and uni the UNIVERSAL BOVER- 
RIGHTY or Ruason. It is the indissolubile synthesis of 
condition of and 


orument 
tion of scionos, civilization, and Free 
seven fundamental |aws—three of 
three of Society, and one of Ultimate Jurisdiction. 
I. Lew of ledividea!] Batious! Existence. 
Hro ture rational bas the right and duty to 
E hime 12 yy his own reason in all mie trial ac — 
This & otple of personal self-governmen' 
“private judgment,” or individual reason. 
II. Lew of Individual Self- Defence. 
rational has the t to defend himeeif 
agains all encroachments upon his individual salf- 
t. This is the right of resistance to aggression. 
III. Law ef Individuali Non-Aggremien. 


IV. Lew ef Seclal Bationa! Existence. 


Society (or the community of all rational beings) has the 

F E er 

its common concerns, This is principle of repnbli- 
can self-government, or social reason. 


V. Law of Secial Self-Defence. 


croachm 

right of revolution as against 
tion as t criminale—the 
responsible to social reason. 


VI. Law ef Secinl Non-Aggression. 
haa the duty to maintain the three laws of indi- 
n . 
VII. Law of Ultimate Jurisdiction. 


1, The “private judgment” of the individual is the final 
appeal in all his in ual concerns. 

3. The “social reason” of society is the final appeal in 
all its general concerns, and also in cases of ultimate dis- 


agreement between individuals. 
. The “social reason” of society is represented in each 


Boal 
widnality 
This is 


petent 
question remains open; if they are nnanimons, it is dec 


E. D. STARK, Esq., of Cleveland, wrote as fol- 
lows, on November 12: “Enclosed, find $10. Five of 
it apply to my Impex subscription, aud the other 
five pat in your own personal pocket. I only wish I 
could make it $500, so thankful am I for the servica 
you are doing. I hope you will ‘stick’?! Mr. 
Stark’s words are worth more to us than the $500 
would have been. In Ike manner, the venerable 
Mr. Jacob Hoffner, of Cincinnati, has just eent, In 
addition to his renewal, $10 for the editor’s fund.“ 
In both cases, the money has been put Into the treas- 
ury of the Index Association, with, we trust, the ap- 
prova of the kind donors. For every expression of 
sympathy in this painful crisis in the liberal move- 
ment, we feel deeply thankful; but it seems neces- 
gary to say publicly that we cannot consent to make 
any personal profit out of it: There is no ‘‘editor’s 
fand” here; but donations to help sustain the paper 
are always most gratefully received, 


DIVISION MUST COMB, 


With the kind permission of Judge Huribut, to 
whom every enlightened liberal will be lastingly 
grateful for his magnificent public service in first 
proposing, heading, and rendering possible the great 
moral protest at Syracuse in 1878, we now publish 
the following extracts from a private letter received 
from him several weeks since:— 


“I would that I could never see, hear, or amell the 
‘Liberal Lorgas again. It has become an offensiye 
corpse, and should be buried 2 I cannot 
consent to any further connection with the name, 
thongh a hundred ‘of Americas’ were used to ovar- 
come the taint,... It is a pity that so fine a plan, 
so well , should have overwhelmed in 
two days’ work at Syracuse; but the deed was 
done, and the victors have met with thelr doom at 
Cincinnati, while Bennett la learning an honest 
trade In our Penitentiary, TEHE INDEX la right, in 
saying that the salvation of liberallsm—secularism— 
depends on our complete separation from this fetid 
mass; and, in my opinion, a ch of name is in- 
dispensable to effect such s se ion in the public 
mind. I love the word ‘secularism,’ it means so 
much and just suits our case; while Liberal League’ 
now means a great deal also, but it is a milistone 
about our necks. Let —— and —— and —— 
the name you devised for honorable purposes, and ro! 
r it. —— mag —2.— 

as unsurpassed uence, but far from 
being a politic leader; and he must by this time see 
N oe sean 9 e from 

0 narty eep'—who were only too 

D MEATA by the, EEN 
y 

radicals, But no more of 

this, since you know and feel it all without any aid 


rom me.. 
„With this” [the brilliant on t 
published in last week’s irom) “I close my papers 
and * — in public. rimities and troubles, 
more usually attend one even at seventy-two 
years of compel me to avoid excitements of every 
kind; after more than half a cen of devotion 
to our cause, I an old soldier may be permitted 
to retire. But the field Is fair and promising for the 
young; and, when the proper line a) be drawn be- 
tween sense and nonsense, vica and virtue, the vic- 
borg mii be sure., I shall not live to see it, but only 
to the. heavy tread of a mighty army marching 
to victory, With that I shall be content, May you 
be there to see, as you will well deserve to be, ta 
reap the reward of n faithful and enlightened advo- 
cate of a noble cause. 


We cannot trust ourself to comment here on this 
letter, with ite exquialtely touching cloaing para- 
graph; but we invite all whe sympathize with its 
spirit to eend us their private counsels as to the im- 


portant practical suggestion it contains respecting a 
change of name. In a subsequent letter Judge Harl- 
but wrote: 


“T consent to stand In the gutter of the ‘Liberal 
League, to be pelted with obscene“ missiles, until 
time enough ahall have elapsed to have e name 
adopted which shall remove us as far from the name 
of the free-lovers and communists aa we are from 
thelr natures. ... No man has reputation eno’ to 
endure the welght of that millstone for an indefinite 

od. I agree that our protest should be printed 
until at least we saal under a white flag. I am glad 
that you consent to a change of name, but I also 
doubt if your committes can do more than recommend 
it. I think we may saume that our eight Leagues 
will concur at once. . . I will not desert you—I 
would not if I could, after being a secularist for more 
than half a century. I therefore shall dle in the 
harness, only stipulating for an unsullied name and 
good company, with | who have common-sense 
and enough of policy to advance a noble cause. You 
are on the true path. It is as good for a man to 
have a conscience as for a woman to have a soft 
voice; but it is often inconventent, seldom puts 
money In one’s purse, and has been known to work 
the banishment of more than one Aristides, Still, let 
us ‘be just and fear not.“ 


In comnection with the above letters of Judge 
Hurlbut, in which the wisdom of ripened years and 
long experience of men and things ls combined with 
all that renders youth hopefal, ardent, and noble, 
shonid be read the following letter from another 
earnest and cultivated liberal, Professor Francis E. 
Nipher, of Washington University :— 


Sr. Lovis, Nov. 8, 1879, 
Mn. ABBOT: 


Dear Sir, —I cannot see why you should regret the 
separation of the Liberal 3 the two partles. 

@ ate certainly stro: wW the element which 
has made the National Libera! League Infamous, and 
which seems to be numerically strong enough to Im- 
part Its pecullar flavor to the whole body. 

Ideas which are in themselves right and just are 
dest brought home to soclety by the advocacy of a 
Jew determined spirits. Men whose characters are 
not above suspicion are a source of weakness only. 
You alone, through TRE INDEX, are dolng more to 
liberalize the public than the old 6 can ever do, 
with the unsavory reputatlon which it has Industri- 
ously acquired. The general public is not surprised 
at the recent exposure of the real character of a well- 
known Free- lover.“ Such people are not often bet- 


ter than they profess to be. I think we shall 
to have as little as possible to do with them or thair 


associates; and now that the tion of TRE Ina 
is clearly defined, why not dismiss them from ow 
minds, and take up more matters? 
Truly yours, 
Francis E. NENA 


The closing question of the above letter shoald ba 
answered explicitly, and we thank Professor Niphe 
for asking It. 

Tun Impex was originally projected, certainly m 
far as our own intentions and aspirations were ca- 
cerned, In order to give the liberal movement in thy 
country £ higher consciousness of its own characte, 
principles, and public responsibilities, as a mover 
which is both independent of Christianity and im the 
loftiest sanse creative of a new, better, purer eivilin 
tion. It was not started to be a mere reflex of n 
already existing public opinion; but to crea 
higher public opinion among liberals themselves re 
specting the duties they owe to truth, to their cons- 
try, and to the world. It has steadily aimed to gin 
greater Intellectual unity and coherence to the liber 
movement, to infuse into It a spirit of more exalted 
self-consecration to the noblest individual, political, 
social, moral, amd religious ideals, and to bring to 
bear upon the development of American society ani 
the American nationality all the power of a philoso 
phy which scospts human nature In all its complexity 
and entirety as the trae basis of individual, soch, 
and national life. These alms have been too rat 
and comprehensive to be readily understood; bat 
they have shaped the course of THE Impex from ty 
beginning. 


Ita carller years were devoted to making clear and 
incontestable the right of liberallam to be considered 
as a positive and constructive power In social oroli- 
tion, wholly independent of, and largely incompatible 
with, the tendencies of Christianity as revealed In 
hiatory. This point became at last established as 
true In very many minds; and the ‘Fifty Affirm 
tions,’ the Modern Principles,” and the Impeach · 
ment of Christianity,” published successively in the 
first numbers of TEE Inn x for 1870, 1871, and 1873, 
may be regarded as summing up the work of the 
paper in this firet period. 

Then came the second period, from the int asue 
of 1878 to the close of 1878, In which the paper was 
largely devoted to the creation of a great national or- 
ganization of Iberallam, as a practical power for the 
application of liberaliam te the collective develop- 
ment of the nation. The “Demands of Liberalism,” 
the “Constitution of the National Liberal League,” 
and the “Patriotic Address of the National Liberal 
League to the People of the United States,“ may bs 
regarded as summing up the work of the paper in fis 
second period. This work also was successful; aod 
the first two years of the National Liberal Leagas, 
with its slew but steady growth from the sced origi- 
nally sows in THe Inpux ef January 4, 1878, were 
the proof of that success, 

With the Syracuse Congreas of the League, lu Oe- 
tober, 1878, began the third period. The comet 
and lowest species of liberalism, devoid of high ideali 
and appealing to a vulgar jealousy of culture, hal 
found journalistic expression in the New York Tul 
Seeker ; and the very inferiority of thls type of liber- 
allem tended to make it more widely popular, dns 
those who appreciate and love high ideals are ualor- 
tunately always in the minerity. Around the Tul 
Seeker, moreover, soom flocked all the elements d 
recklessness, lawlessness, and Icantiousness, which 
abound In every transitional epoch like the pressat; 
they recognized a kindred and congenial sou! in i 
editor, and rallied to his support. The indlecreioa 
and sincere, but:mischievous fanaticism of Anthony 
Comstock (who is so absorbed. in his own ides as to 
be unable to discarn the Limits of its just applic 
tion, and who foolishly prosecuted Heywood ani 
Bennett for mailing a pamphlet which, though o> 
scone in passages, does not belong to the clam of 
works which ought to be suppressed by law) gare 
these demoralized and demoralizing elements he 
very opportunity they sought to decaive multitude 
of liberals, and to ride into prominenes and power 
on thelr ignorant suffrages, For some time they had 
looked with longing eyes at the Natlonal Liberal 
Leagus, whose growing size and Importance begat 
to make it a prize in thelr estimation. The cunning 
demand for “repeal” of the postal law, originally 
inspired by Wakeman, and industriously echoed by 
Bennett and bis free-love associates, was exactly what 
they needed to carry thelr point, By a year of such 
unscrupulous falalfication as we never saw equalled, 
and such as ean be appreciated only by those who 
have waded through it, the vicious and sensual typ 


i 


TEB IND. 


of liberalism contrived most absurdly to identify it- 
self in myried credulous minds with the love of Ub- 
erty ; the higher type of liberalism remained apathetic 
and indifferent to clear and repeated warnings; and 
the consequence was that the National Liberal 
League, with all its splendid possibilities of service 
to the Uberal cause, was suffered to fall into the 
hands of the free-love ring by the mere abstention 
of those who ought to have been present. From 
thet day It sank lower and lower, until now it threat- 
ens to render the very name of “liberal” a hissing 
and a byword for years. 

This disgracefully succeseful attempt of Ubertin- 
ism to palm itself off wpon the American publio ss 
the accredited representative of liberalem has im- 
posed a new and most uncongenial duty upon Tux 
Inpux. It must stand to its guns In defence of 
the integrity and good name of liberalism itself, 
until the Inevitable reaction comes and the liber 
als rise as one man to redeem thelr own tarnished 
und imperilled cause. It has now been proved 
beyond all controversy that Iibertiniem will not 
codperats with liberalism, but insists on either 
ruling or raining; that the dream of uniting them 
in the cause of liberty ls a delusion and à snare; 
that division or death must sarely come. Most 
gladly would we ‘‘dismiss” the subject from those 
columns, and take up more congenial matters“; 
and we woald do it at once, if all we sought 
was that the “position of Toe INDEX” might be 
“clearly defined.“ Unfortunately this ía not the 
case. It would be betrayal of a most sacred trast, 
were we, as editor of a journal founded to promote 
the cause of liberalism (or Free Religion—the words 
mean the same), to flach from the task which is 
forced upon us by the silence of others. Few liber- 
als seem to reflect upon the duties, responsibilities, or 
interests of their cause as a whole—as a great general 
movement which appeals to the people at large, rec- 
ommends its own principles as a basis of wise and 
beneficial legislation for the common welfare, and 
aspires to mould not merely private but also public 
action. Their view is too often limited to the circle 
of thelr own private or smt. private relations. Were 
they keenly alive to the uplversal slde of their move- 
ment, and perceived how tremendonaly ita universal 
aspect as beheld by the general public reasts upon 
their own Individual and local enterprises, they 
would not be so indifferent to the character of the 
organizations and persons whom they suffer to repre- 
sent them publicly. It is precisely here that TEHE 
Inpex has been and is rendering a service to Uber- 
allem which is of incalculable value, yet is at presant 
little understood. The fature alone can reveal the 
fall importance and worth of this service. 

Liberalism, if It desires to grow and spread, must 
make its appeal to those who are not yet liberal; it 
must seek to convince the yet unconvlnced and per- 
suade the yet unpersuaded. How are the uncon 
vinced and unpersnaded likely to regard liberalism 
as It now allows itself to be represented to the gen- 
eral public? Asa movement fora better or a worse 
state of society f 

The answer which will be given to that question 
by the pubiic at large will determine the fertanes 
of the liberal movement as a whole for many long 
years, What is that answer likely to be, when lib- 
ertiniam, shameless and proved, commands the open 
support of numerous “liberal” organisations, jonr- 
nals, officials, lecturers, etc., and when the reat seem 
almost universally paralyzed by indifferance, insp- 
preciation, or fear? 

At a time like this, Toe INDEX has no right to 
confine itself to such topics as are “congenial”; It 
must take ap the neglected duty of the hour, and do 
its best to exprese that better mind of liberalism 
which is 80 slow to express itself otherwise, It 
must assert and emphasize the necessity of revolt 
against the usurped supremacy ef libertinism,—the 
irrepressible conflict between Hbertiniem and Hber- 
allem, the paramount duty of division between 
these hostile and irreconcilable principles. If the 
two act together, one must command and the other 
obey; they have nothing In common, and one will 
inevitably abeorb and extingnish the other. If Ub- 
eralism is willing now to enter the servicos of libertin- 
lum, or to abandon to its contro) without a struggle 
all ite own publie instromentallttes, there are many 
Who will desire to know it; and we must postpone 
plenzanter tasks until that point is established be- 
yond a doubt, Meanwhile we do not believe that 
the majority of American liberals are either demor- 
alized or willing to submit forever to the lead of lib- 
artinlam; and no friend of Taz INDEX need fear for 
a moment that it will fall to “stiek.” 


WANDERING AUCKNOWLESBCGHENTE. 
Mr DEAR MX ABBOT :— 

It is only to-day that I have sen Tum IDN of 
Oct. 3, in which there is matter upon which I would, 
if I had time, make remark. I am told that Mr. 
Bradlaugh has sent some letter to a Boston paper 
which makes some reference to me, which I am told 
I might answer. Should time permit me, I will, if 
there be anything necessary to be sald. At present I 
am so pleasantly engaged in seeing things which I 
may never fee again, and persons whom I may meet 
no more, that I have no time to write; else I should 
send you my thanks, with reasons for them, for your 
honorable assertion of the principle, that the frieuds 
of free thought should show regard for the personal 
characters of its representatives. We who care for 
secular morality, and maintain that itis capable of 
preserving a high standard of self-respect among 
men, should take sides with you in this matter, It 
is not for me to give an opinion on the cases you cite; 
I can only say with my vaued friend, Col. Ingersoll, 
if the persons in question cannot clear themselves 
of what is said against them, they must be requested 
to atand down. 

I have had read to me a letter in the Boston Her- 
ald, not now at hand to refer to. Its purport ls to 
reprove certain ladies of the Women’s Suffrage Soci- 
ety of this country for seeking or accepting the co- 
operation of Mrs. Besant In England. Mrs. Besant 
u a lady of great ability and perfect refnement of 
manners. Her advocacy of liberal principles was 
counted as a great advantage In England. In the 
trial concerning a book which she took part in de- 
fending, the jury acquitted her of any wrong imten- 
tion or censarable motive. It is therefore unjust to 
pretend anywhere that there is the shadow of impu- 
tation upon hercharacter. I differed altogether as to 
the character of the book, and thought her defence 
of it a great mistake: but she had as much right as 
any one else to follow her own sense of duty; and I 
cannot conceive that she ls thereby diequalified from 
coöperation with ladies on that account. - 

Sometime I may thank you more adequately for 
the many courtesies recelyed at your hands, and 
those of your friends,—Rev. Mr. Clark, Mr, Hyde, 
and others, on my pleasant visits to Boston. 

Always cordially youf, 
Geo. Jacop HoLyoaxe. 
NARRAGANSETT HOTEL, FALL RIVER, 
Nov. 10, 1879. 


PERSONAL ITEMS, 


Pror. Joun Fiske is lecturing on American his- 
tary in Brooklyn, N. T. 

WALTER Hastinas, of Boston, has left half a mill- 
fon dollars to Harvard College. 

WENDELL PHILLIPS’ lecture on William Lloyd 
Garrison la now his most effective one, 

Mn. GLASrOnn is poor, but his wife has a large 
fortuno, with which she is not very generous. 

FBEDERIOK Doveiass is to address the Free Re- 
sca Society of Providence, the last Sunday of 

ovember. 


Mrs, CARBON H. DALL denies in the Boston 
2 that William Lloyd Garrison was a 


Prefesscor of Anatomy at McGill Col- 
has been dangeroualy polsoned while 
on. 


Cot. INGERSOLL says of Joseph Cook: ‘‘Hia philos- 
ophy ts the theology of New England seasoned with 
German thon t; that 10 to say, he mixes sauer- 


leer M 
ego, 
practising 


Mes. E. D. CHENEY read a valuable and interset- 

on “Home Life“ before the Ladies’ Indus- 

and Educational Union, at their meeting on 
Wednesday eve, last week. 


sa owt author of the , rsa Seka, 
man author of the 8 
which have been translated into almost all the an- 
guages of Europe, has arrived in this country, and 
will lecture in German and English. 
of Zululand, is reported to 
captors: Do with me as 
me 
dis 
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endowment fund, a college, where sons and daugh- 
ters of poor meh, able ' indastrieus, 2 
the benefits of university training. Prince pold 
opened the college with a felicitous address. 


Rey, Marroxw HALE Sra, who was in early 
life a Universalist minister, and later became succes- 
sively Sounecte’ with some two or three other relig- 
tous bodies, besides having studled and practised law 
for a time, and been a lecturer and newspaper cor- 
eo pa died recently at Brooklyn, N. T., at the 
m dence of his daughter, in the sixty-third year of 

age. 

Dr. ORR, State School Commissioner, has secured 
fourteen scholarships of $72 


Legislature passed 
try to secure from Vpn patel fak Cela Medea Be 
share of the $500,000 unclaimed bounty m 
af colored soldiers, The University began wor 


this season with ninety-five boarders and almost 
every room éngaged, besides a large city attendance. 


MR. Grorsr JAcos HoLroAxx has been very 
cordially received in New York, as he has syery- 
Where during his brief sojourn in this country. On 
analy last ho was tendered a public breakfast at 
the St. James Hotel of that city. Among those who 

rtlelpated in this farewell tribute were Rev. Dr. 

owa, Felix Adler, Rev. Dr. Potter of Trinity 
Church, Parke Godwin, Rev. Heber Newton, Rev. 
Rob't Collyer, Abram 8. Hewett, and others, Mr. 
Holyoake sailed for England on Wednesday. 


Rev. Davip Erxzonn, D. D., one of the most 
—— advocates of Reform Judaism, died Sun- 

y evening, in New York. He would have been 
seventy years old, had he lived until one week from 
to-day, and his death was due to old age and general 
debility. Dr. Einhorn was a Bavarian by birth, and 
was educated In several ef the Continental universi- 
ties. He came to America in 1848, and settled In 
Baltimore, where he was rabbi over a Jewish co 
gation for several years. At the outbreak of the civil 
war, he became unpopular because of his flerce anti- 
slavery feeling, and left there to settle in Philadel- 
phia. In 1966 he settled in New York, and ded 
as rabbi over the synagogue in Thirty-ninth Street. 
He preached his last sermon in July. 


PROF. HUXLEY, in his introdaction to Haeckel’s 
book on Freedom in Science and in Teaching, main- 
tains that cartaln facta of Nature may have more to 
say for themselves than the atic accomplish- 
ments of Balaam’s ass, and the obedience of the sun 
and moon to the commander of a horde of blood- 
—_ 8 Bo * Prof. ae ataona 
on allppery ground when op e ng 
“evolution” in the echoole of Germany without 
having "a whisper of remonstrance to offer to the 
authoritative propagation of the preposterons fables 
by which the minds of children are dazed and their 
sense of truth and falsehood perverted” ; and while 
he does not know what may be meant by what Prof. 
Virchow calls the — of evolutlon,“ he thinks 
than ate ot beatas rr 

an are at present young 
name of the Church.“ 


Mn. Eres SA rr, of Bostan, sends to Harper's 


Weekly a letter that he received from Hawthorns 
Thoreau. 


7 
5 
A 
i 
pi 
$ 
: 
f 
g 
8 
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in old Engilet: Mterature; but 
„ Indian-iike aort of fellow, 
who can find no occupation in life that suits him. 


He writes, and sometimes—often, for aught I know 
—very well indeed. In the Dial for Jaly there 
is an article en the natural history of this of the 


Ə post. He writes 
pey aleo,—for instance, To the Maiden in the 
t, ‘The Summer Rain,“ and other pieces in the 
Dial for October, which seem to be very careless and 
imperfect, but as true as bird-notes.” 


MR. Procrog does not believe all the are 
inhabited. Mars he holds to be the y one old 
enough to be inhabited. He thinks they are still In 
an Incandescent condition. In a lecture at Philadel- 
phia on Monday evening, to a crowded house, he sald 
that it was gratifying to observe the swift growth af 
popular Interest in most sublime topic. The 
Stars are rapidly ceasing to be regarded as objects of 
beanty simply, and the time seems to be 
when in t people will be ashamed to gaze in 
indifferent admiration upon the firmament, and ac- 
knowl their ignorance in a field which the vast 
strides of modern science, alded by the wonderfully 
exact instruments now in use, have made accessible 
to all. The science of astronomy has been largely 
T 
compromising domain of ematical exactness; 
and, while the scope of research and development is 
boundless as eternity, enough has been ascertelned 
to make the total 1 hn. Sym by any ons 
mind.”, He declares that D: 


is in part comprised 
thinks Satorn’s 


played illustrations of the sun to grs stron to 
upon aur- 


S ch the composi- 
on of remote planets may be btermined. 
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: ¶ Tom in ticaſia ng. 


WHY DID BENNETT OBE “PERSECU- 
TION.” 


No candid person who has made himself familiar 
with Bennett's trial can for a moment admit that any 
effort was made to try him or to punish him for his 


As the writer has already shown in an article on 
Bennett's Pretence of Persecution,’’ the prosecn- 
tion did met seem to care What Bennett had been, 
what he then was, or what he believed, 

The earefall 


is imprisoned on account of his h in theological 
matters? Because he has been plaj a game 
fraud all along, and did not dare to allow his reader 


and patrons to know the truth. How much money 
would he ever have recelved by way of donations to 
his Defence Fund,“ if the truth had been known in 
regard to his motives subsequent to his Watkins 
arrest? Not one dollar where he did recaive a hun- 
first arrest, In 1877, was a surprise to him, and 
badly scared for a time, But N for 
heip kongas ig so much onay foai when t case 
Was 20 „ he sald,—and we statement of 
to whom he spoke in his own 


ualness pa; We must 
15 short f 1 — 


p a Yokes, bat 
that henceforth he ahould sell all he could to every- 
ee It, and he would send it throagh 

o mails. 

If, now, he had no object in view other than to an- 
nounce that he would keep this pamphlet for sale, he 
would have said nothing about sending it by mail. 
For, certainly, It would have been the part of pru- 
dence to have kept allent Spa ihat point. That he 
did not do so shows that he a “peeullar’ motive. 

What was it? To tempt, taunt, dety, and 
vata Comstock into him as he had done 
Heywood. To this end he defies the law, as in his 
paper of Sept. 7 and 14, 1878. At length he succeeds 

nducing Comstock to attack him, If Bennett has 
been sincere, why does he not now try to draw on 
himself a prosecution for publishing heresy instead of 
mailing a dirty work which he is continually saying 
he does not like? Because he knows that he cannot 
coax, taunt, or drive Comstock to attack him on a 
question of heresy; and hence, while he has been 
bilishing and mailing matter very offensive to be- 
overs In Christian theology, he is obliged to ignore 
his own previous publications, and hitch his fortunes 


to this. the action ef an 
individual who is hie rival for Peo 


possess sufficient ability to get his vulgarity into sal- 
able ah and so had to handle Heywood’s stock- 
in bade on himself arrested and th repared 
ow 
piran — onl Ea, bat 
g on men not feo 
to all who love freedom of 225 
liberty, constitutional government, stc., stc., to come 
and help kim te make the fight, 


cording to consaieace, person, 

“I have sacrificed much in my reputation and my 
means to make this fight, for It seemed to fall upon 
me to make It; but I pray you not to let me make It 
without your reasonable and val.“ 

Having 9 and design: drawn the peoe 
ecution npon himself, he has been enabled thereby to 
get bis plan of attack upon the public puree Into auc- 
cessful operation, without ever being suspected, gen- 
erally speaking, of his des It was not a “deep”? 
game, but it was a su ul one, It succeeded so 
easily because it was played upon many people widely 
scattered, and people, too, for the most part, very 
credulous and ready to be Imposed upon by anything 
or anybody that appealed to thelr prejudice against 
the Church. But it was, from the first, a game, a 
plot, a fraud, and a humbug. Bennett never once 
supposed that he would or could be prosecuted as a 
heretic. If that, or some like that, had been 
tried in the matter of the “Open Lester to Jesus 
Ohrit 2 vas 2 8 on account “ss 

resy, but its blackguardism, the q 0 
case lett him no room to hope that he could Bot op 
any notoriety on anything that he could publ 
against theology. He knew also that, if the people 
once supposed that he was simply using obscenity as 
a means of exciting the agents af the law t 
him, so that he could have s groundwork for his 
claim of persecution, he never could have obtained 
their sympathy or, what was his real object, their 
money: ene 1 py been 1 reg 

© time aying the part of a hypocrite an 
an impostor, e knew that he could not obtain 
postie sympathy honestly in the prosecution that he 

succeeded in bringing upon himself; he knew 
that without that sympathy he could get no money. 
But money was his object. For that he left his former 


occupation und Mende a “Reformer” (Heaven save 
the mark!); and money he must have, or go back to 
the old business of goak medicine, perhaps. 
And he went Into Ludlow Street Jail as happy as a 
achool-boy fishing, because he knew he 
had secured his hold on thes thy of hie deceived 
ublle, and belleved that the relent would not 
Tain to refaze him a pardon. If anyjone doubts 
this, let him road Bennett’s editorial announcing 
his conviction. And behold his joy over every letter 
that came to him containing pecuniary proofs of the 
Sty u f. chcored 5 the reception of 

8 e y numer- 
ous — zn JADANA dal n. 
or m 


taln remittances of greater tude ,.. I 
feel gratefal to such friends, 42 rer ac 
knowl such receipts... If I get out of prison, 
I will the entire liat.” 


“How doth the t dig busy B 
Improve e 


of credulity! Send in your cash, dear sympathizers 
and your names printed in the immortal list of 
thosa who would buy fame by homering fraud under 
the fair guise of 

have 


yourself arrested, prosecuted, convicted, and 

adv ; and that waat to make money 
out of the o on ugh sn to pablic 
28 at would you do? ould yon dare 
to tell the truth? No! is but one chord upon 
which you could strike with any hope of success, and 
FF 

nat clergy, an 8 

This is just what Bennett did 1707 
more or lees stuff 


younger mistress,—took root in 
admirers; their h. - 
books were opened, and from then until now the 
N has continually flowed In to fill his coffers. 
Had it not been for the thorough exposure of Ben- 
nett’s real character, conduct, and motive in running 
a public ha would have one ont of the Peni- 
tontlary a rich man,—rich with money, e dollar 
of which would have bean obtalned under false pre- 
tences, and been a premium upon vice and s monu- 
ment to libertiniam and f ood! Never in the 
history of the human race has there been made an 
exposure of dishonesty where the offender deserves 
less charity at the hands of the public than does 
D. M. Bennett; and, in putting an end to hia suc- 
coss as an IMPOSTOR, we are doing a work which 
should receive the commendation of avery homest 
man and woman in the world. Tae Exposes. 


{It is absolutely necessary, however disagreeable 
the means, to open the eyes of those deluded liberals 
who have been deceived and fleeced by this cunning 
cry of “parsecntion.”” We therefore append here the 
article above referred to, which we quote from the 
Chicago Religio-Philosephical Journal ef November 
1, We cannot do this without saying that Col. 
Bundy, ita editor, has earned the lasting gratitude 
of all true liberals by bis fearless exposure of iniquity 
that has cloaked itself under the name of liberalism, 
and brought incalculable damage and disgrace to its 
canes,—En. } 


The Pretence of Persecution. 
As Mr. Bennett has ever since bis conviction been 


thoes who are sald to be joined with his Christian 
enemies, and who are down in his black list for tatere 
punishment, f. e., when he comes home again. And 
as we do not propose to do anything for which we 
1 TOMOR; so, in our relation to this 
would-be m r, we will not one inch 

the ground of uncertainty. We believe that he has 
not persecuted for his anti-theological opinions, 
and shall so maintain, notwithstanding Bennett him- 
self has sald: 

“The figit lu not one of obscenity, but one of Ub- 
erty of opinion. It has always m the fate of 
advanced opintons to be under the ban of the major- 
ity,’ (For specimens of his advanced opinions,” 
see his love-letters recently published in the ou 

“Tt matters not what we done or what we 
Oe wae an infidel,... and that was suffi- 

LES * 

It 3 that we showed an unblem 


“The ch ‘ef obeventt: Was a mere pretext upon 
which to send to — tes objectionable, out- 
spoken heretic amd infidel to the ourrent system of 

eolagy. The case wae prajadged before the trial. 


rn al 2 t E Te 
E ie age west et pa | 


cutor rather than of a fair, impartial, jet n 

Placing this the light — 
character as shown In exposure, It is sean to 
be only buncombe, with a design In it, Bennett b 
like the apostle Paul, crafty, and so sesks 


a well · 


obtaln 
been 


through the blighting Influence of all religion an 
the new religion of his own new dispansatien. 
his quiet country home on 8 western pr whas 


attacks 3 that 


religions and religious worship of the present 
Gap andl advanace te M Work co damalitinn cat d 
struction, with the | and in the spirit of a 


outlawed border ruffian. peop 
long hoping for some divine prophet of “Liberalism” 
to arise begin to at there is something 
wrong with this man, thet the which foss 
him to battle ip anything but divine. Goon the mon 
keen-sighted among them have measured their maa 


aud taken their tion. They look on aghast snd 
disgusted to see moun who has stolen thelr 
Fr society like an infuriated 

ull in a chins shop, as a Reformer,“ tossing, taar 


ing, trampling everything in his way, and are not al 
all surprised when society rallies In self-defence, and, 
ins A of following the reformer, drives him into 
“pound. , 

Hereafter the that he ia persecnted because be 
ls an — he the Christian or any other relig- 
fon can only be the wall of a defeated impostor, 
Bennett has never been and never will be persecuted 
or even prosecated because he doss not beliove Lo the 
Orthodox Trinity or the vicarious atonement! When 
he was brought to trial for sending obscave matter 
through the malls, his counsel took every precantion 
to guard against the possibility of his cliant’s suffering 
from the bigotry and prejudice of the jury. Toevery 
man drawn as juror the following questions were 
propounded by Mr. Abram Wakeman. 

“Assuming the doctrines or principles of the 
pamphlet in question to be, In your opinion, erron- 
ous, are you under the Influence of any social or 
religious views or opinions which will tend to prevent 
your acting impartially as a juror in the trial of this 
case 


“ Assuming the defendant to be « Free Thiaker and 
an unbeliever in the Christian religion, are you under 
the influence of any religious views or prejudices which 
will tend to prevent your acting Impartially as a juror 
in the trial of this case?’ 

No man sat in that jury who did not, ander oath, 
answer these questions unequivocally in the negative. 

Then they heard the evidence. e 
Introdueed the Truth Seeker for Sept. 


No! mpiya prove that he had declared thet he 
would sell and zend a Yokes” through 
mails to anybody who wend tho zage 
for 5 oy that he did eo gell and send it. 
all. In the Truth Seeker of Feb. 15, 1879, is 
that would make a stronger case of obecenity 
can over 1 A* AA and 
presecution W it; t 20 
ye Aaaa TED M MaN 
0 den 4 0 

Twice or three times beg Donnees 

swearing that thoy own thirty 
forty et and that he hed always borne an ‘‘unblee 
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Letter to Jeans Ghriat’ P 
tneas, Do 1701 know Mr. Bennett to be s iror 
thinker, an infidel, or a free - lover ? He did not once 
a © introduss any evidence even to 
prove Bennett was anything either guod, 
indifferent, The prosecution cared so little 
Bennett and his beliefs, unbellefs, and opinions 
practices, that it did not even attempt to investigate 
the defendant’s claim of life-long good characte. 
Prosecutor and court both admitted without questios 
Bennett's claim to 


3 been on 
of the vilest impostors of modern times; and, second, 
that they did not care to know anything about his, 
elther as to his character or hla oploions; and, there 
fore, ft was r le that they should, 
would, or comid de the thing towards a prosect 
tion or on ef him on the ground of his being 
an infidel and a free- lover. nis 

Furthermore, the judge, in his charge to the jup, 


who had ewern to an impartial verdict, sald =— 
“This is not a question of nora question af 
the frecdlots Of the DIMAS; o» his defendant maf 


entertain pecullar views on the subject of religio; 
he may be an infidel; he may have pecullar and im- 
proper notion en the marriage 

a free thinker; he may de whatever he 


relation; he may be 
pleases; thet 
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should have no effect upon your deliberations. ... If 
you should find a verdict against this man because 
you do not like his doctrines in respect to religion, . . . 


you would do an injustice to the man.. . . All men 
In thie country, so far ss this statute Is concerned, 
have a right to thelr opinions. They may publish 
them. This man may entertain the opinions ex- 
pressed in this book, or he may not. lovers 
and free thinkers have s right to their views, and 
they may express them, and they may publish them, 
but they cannot publish them in connection with 
— matter, and send that matter through the 
8. 

We defy anybody, even Bennett himself, or his 
most enthusiastic apologist, to pick ont of this lan- 
gaege anything that can be even tortured into an 
attempt on the part of elther aye judge, or 

ury to try Bennett for hia unbellef in the popular 

hristian theology. . 

And, therefore, we maintain that the cry of per- 
secution” for opinions’ sake, that has been r 
hitherto, is only one of the “‘artful dodges” by which 
Bennett seeks to retain his hold upon the publle 
purse — misplaced sympathy. We disclaim 
all personal feeling in this matter, and write only in 
defence of truth and decency, both of which he has 
so egregiously offended. And the evidence compels 
us to say that Bennett lu an obscene man whose 
opinions, while they have not, as we have shown, 
drawn xy á tion” upon him thus far, and are 
not now likely to do so, cannot be expected to 
— the respect of decent people.— R. P. Jour- 


“PREJUDIOING THE SOIL.” 


EDITOR INDEX: — 


I see in THE INDEX, Oct. 9, In your “Glimpses,” an 
extract from the Boston Congregationalist, comment- 
ing upon a Correspondent’s ssying In Tas INDEX: “I 
believe, like Stephen Girard, that a chlld's mind 
should not be poisoned by religious dogmas till he 
is old enough to think and choose for bing í 
think your correspondent must have been in a h 
and had not time to do his subject justice, because 
think that what he writes, although true as far as it 
goes, is not all that should be said on this very impor- 
— subject, T hma a 2 miad should pave be 
polson religious or any other as. og- 
matic te Be of imparting instroetion should be 
ruled out of order and banished from our educa- 
tional establishments, Tou put it very neatly when 
you say: We believe in prejudicing the soil of a 
cbild’s mind in favor of fru and not mischievous 
fiction.” 

Still it is an open question with me, whether the 
soll of a child’s mind should be d even in 
favor of truth. The greatest obstacle in the way to 
a knowledge of the truth Is prejudice. ‘Train up a 
child In the way he should and when he is old 
he will not depart from It,“ Ís an old saw which the 
Christian Church has always practically carried out 

prejudicing the soil of the child’s mind in favor 

truth“ (their dogmas) as they belleve. We 
might reverse the above saw, and say with equal 
fidelity to the truth that, if we train up a child in 
the way he should not go, when he gets old he will 
not depart from it. I once heard a Methodist elder 
urge upon his hearers the necessity of preaching 
and teaching more doctrine, dogmas, as a means of 
building up their church, He told the andience that 
the late Archbishop Hughes, of New York city, once 
sald; “Give me the d for the first seven years, 
and yon may have it for the rest of its life.“ He 
then went on to show how the Catholic Church took 
advantage of a child’s early years, when its mind was 
immature, pliable, and inexperienced, indelibly to 
fix upon it a prejudice In favor of the Roman Catho- 
ae 8 e cited this as an 1 for them 

ollow, as an encouragement for them to 
and do likewise. * 

The elder, who, no doubt, would readily admit that 
this method (the dogmatic) of imparting instruction, 
when practised by the Roman Catholic Church, ob- 
viously leads to erroneous results, was apparently 
oblivious to the consideration that this method, 
when practised by the Protestant of the Christ- 
fan Church, might also possibly | to erroneons 
results, Now as kag se the Catholic or Protestant 
believes, without ting, that he has a monopoly 
of religions truth, I oan ses no cally incon- 
sistent In his doing as he does. Oathollo, be- 
lieving as he does that Me church is the only true 
church, ie “in favor of preju the soll af a 
child’s mind In favor of the truth“ (embodied, as he 
believes, in the dogmas of the man Catholic 
Charch) “and not mischievous ” The Prot- 
estant, believing as he does that the Bible is the only 
source of religious truth, and his creed or confession 
of faith the only correct Interpretation thereof, is 
“in favor of prejudicing the soil of a child’s mind in 
favor of truth (embodied, so far as religion is con- 
cerned, in Ais particular branch of the Protestant 
Church) “and mot mischievous Action.” A great 
many professed liberals, hasia, as they do that 
Catholicism, Protestantiam, Individualism, Free-lov- 
lam, and a host of other isms, are all, at least in part, 
‘mischievous fiction,” and that they have discov- 
ered the correct method, the scientific, by which 
alone the truth ＋ 4 discovered,—shall I say that 
tony, belleving as 7 do that they have by A more 
nearly correct method, approximated more closely 
to the truth, are in favor of jadicing the soil of 
a child’s mind in favor of truth,” If not as they see 
It, at least In favor of their method, the scientific, of 
— truth, and not in favor of mischievous 

on 

Now, Mr, Editor, I hope I have sueceeded in Mus- 
trating to you the great of projudicing the soll 


mean Is 


of a child’s mind in favor of anything, even the trath. 
For the question that all honest investigators, lu 
whatever path of knowl they may be, are forever 
asking is, What is truth? I think that, instead of 
prej the child’s mind in favor of anything, 
we should rather endeavor to develop and cultivate 
Its faculties so as to make them more perfect instru- 
ments to be used ln searching after tra’ The culti- 
vation of the sense of touch in blind people may 
be taken as an Illustration of what I mean by culti- 
vating a child’s faculties so as to make them more 
ect instruments, If children’s observing, reason- 
> „ and all their otber faculties, both 
ph: and mental, were as highly developed and 
cultivated as that of touch in some blind people I 
have seen, I think we could safely trust them to find 
out the truth for themselves withont prejadicin 
their minds either for or against the truth. Tru 
will in the long ran always triumph over error with- 
out the advantage of a udice In ite favor, while 
this triumph may be long delayed by error having a 
long-seated and obstinate prejudice on Ita alde of the 
controversy. 

One thought more, and I shall have done. It ise 
very rare occurrence for one who has arrived at the 
age of thirty years to forsake the falth of his fathers 
and embrace a new faith. The clergy and those who 
are trying to build op the Church of Jesus Christ 
i earth practically acknowledge the truthfulnese 

this p ition by letting the adult alone, and by 
soning the child’s mind In favor of their religious 
ogmas. Does it not strike a lover of fair play that 
this is taking an unfair advantage of the child? 
Think of a trained logician and theologian messur- 
ing swords intellectually with a child! Such con- 
duct in a physical contest would enlist every lover of 
fair play on the side of the child, and would elicit 
even from the patrons of the prize-ring the hearty 

condemnation of the preacher. 

H. Nre, M. D. 


Exon VALLEY, Pa., Oct. 20, 1879. 


RELIGION. 


Religion belongs to the of intellectual child- 
hood. It la = toy that man made to play with. 
The oft-repeated statement, chat man fsa ons 
being,” is true In the same sense that it is true he is 
a child, and in no other. There is a period in his 
development when he is a child, and there la a period 
when he ls a religions being; but as surely as he out- 

ws his childhood, so qurely will he, In the sons of 


o future, w his religion. It will from 
him, and be forgotten. ave after wave, in the 
growth, will over the sonl, till the 


of sweep 
— of religion upon its tablets will be washed 
out and obliterated. Its agonies of blood and tears, 
its hideous passions and cruelties, its ecstasies and 
jubllees, will fade away Hke our childish sorrows and 
— and Just as soon as they haye been over- 
aid by a 8 ent number of impressions of greater 


Worship implies the low estate of the worshipper. 
It is the twin sister of Fear, and does not long survive 
her. Men worship that which they bellave to be able 
to injure them, or to protect them from injury. It 
may be the village dally or the victorious 
the milifonnaire or the lord mayor,“ Jeho 
idol of wood or stone. Trust, that has annihilated 
fear, —absolute trust, expresses the 
state that will supersede worship. A man trusts in 
limited degree lu his “strong right arm” to protect 
him, or in un pistol, or his government, or his God: 

In essence through all varying 

expression. When I fear noth- 
within or without, no below or above or an 

el hand, then I trast absolately, Trustin what? 
That is inexpressible, is no word that would 
not cramp and belittle my thought. The trust I 
farthest extreme from the trust in one’s 
own right arm, and yet It is closely related to it. It 
has traversed the wide circult of a spiral, and reached 
the point directly above that,—at once the nearest and 


the farthest removed. 
That religion belongs to the childhood of the race 
We address God as our 


a in a gamo Se ee groat. mope con- 
etractl the child builds cob houses and 
dren quarrel bitterly 
over the former es; men fight fiercely over the lat- 
ter. Atone od of his the child makes mud 

les; then he files kites or plays marbles; anon Itis 
— dall, billiards, or chess. One amusement merges 
into another, he can hardly tellhbow. There comes a 


day when the ht of playing horse palls; it be- 
comes im bie for him lo to spin tops. 80 
with religions, At one stage of development, man is 
a worshipper of material ; at another, of intel- 
lectual images. At one t on the road, he lea 
Methodist; at anether, a onalist or à Uni- 
tarian, a 8 ora M 2 
more f permanent than is 

All is movement, progression. The universes is in 
motion; and man can as well arrest the revolution of 


globe as stop his own development. Ohange la the 


pE 

15 

A 15 
H 
41 
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se 


o remodel the universe is the modest task that the 
religionist has set himself, 
G. W. Kerru, M.D. 


AUBUEBEDALE, Mass., Nov. 3, 1879, 


fe] 


MR. WRIGHT RESIGNS, 


Boston, Nov. 13, 1870. 
MR. F. E. ABBOT, Pres. Nat. Lib. of Am. . 

Dear Sir, —I notics that my name still appears in 
THE INDEX as one of the Vice-Presidents of the 
“National Liberal League of America,” though It is 
pretty well known that I am In favor of the total re- 
pa of the unconstitutional postal (or Comstock 
aw, and consider the secession at Syracuse uncal 
e e your en 1 
` I do not eeping my name on your 
a plece of “‘rascality,’’ but — an oversight; 
and I think Prof. Rawron's doing the same thing on 
the other side was nothing more. I shall see that 
such a are corrected on our side as soon as 
possible. 

In the mean time, seeing that you are bent on get - 
ting up terms of admission to the League which you 
aid not think of putting Into its Constitution when 
you framed It,—golng on the eccl principle 
of rooting out the tares from the wheat, and rigidly 
driving out every goat from the flock of hypothetical 
sheep,—a thing I did not expect when I joined the 
. esso have my name erased from your list 
of Vice-Prealdents as soon as convenient, and oblige, 

Yours truly, ELizog WRIGHT. 

[If we were to publish Mr. Wright’s name in the 
list of Vice-Presidents after his emphatic resignation 
had been sent in,—which ls what Prof.“ Rawson 
did in Mr. Hill's case,—we should consider It less 
than candid to characterize oar action as anything 
but “‘rascality."’ His name has stood thus far in that 
list by no “oversight” of ours, but by his own con- 
sent; and now, anticipating the undoubted action of 
the Directors of the League, we obey his instructions 
to remove his name without delay, 

It is not correct to say that we are bent on setting 
up terms of admission to the League.“ We have 
neither sald nor hinted any such thing. What we 
have insisted on is the duty and necessity of selecting 
our very beat men and women as the public and 
accredited representatives of liberalism. Mr. Wright 
shows above that he has not carefully studied the 
Constitution of his own League, to which he aliades; 
for he will find in it the clearest recognition of this 
duty and necessity, particularly in Art. III., J 5, 
which proposes the establishment of a “Liberal Lect- 
ure Bureau,” and the employment only of such lect- 
urers as are of “sufficient ability and UNBLEMISHED 
MORAL CHARACTER,” The National Liberal League 
cannot equare ite present policy of disregarding moral 
character with its own Constitution, except by striking 
out of the latter every such provision as this.—Ep.] 


A TIMELY ACTION. 
MALDEN, Nov. 9, 1879. 
Fami ABBOT: 


Having been duly elected à delegate by the Mal- 
den Liberal League to attend the of the 
National Liberal „ called at Syracuse, Oct. 
26 and 27, 1878, I d say that I attended to that 
duty, and was t at all of Its sessions; also that 
I was among the minority party that left the Opera 
House on the last evening of its sessions. Belng ob- 
liged to leave on the late evening train before the 
resolutions of the seceding party were matured, my 
name does not among the rest. I had nearly 
forgotten the ion until the recent developments 
of some of its oficera brought the matter to my 
mind, and made me anxious to stand up and be 
counted as opposed to the Rawson and Bennott lead. 
Yours ever for liberality amd morality, one and 
inseparable, Davro B. MORET. 
P,8.—Add my name to the list in TuE INDEX, 
and mach oblige, D. B. M. 


JESTINGS. 
An [nish NEWSPAPER says: In the absence of 


both editors, the publishers have succeeded In secar- 
ing the services of a gentleman to edit the paper this 
week,” 


Con ror Reeumatism: First, bathe the patient 
thoroughly with kerosene ofl, and then set fire to him. 
c 

e Tribune. 


“RAILWAYS ARE ABISTOCRATIO,” says the New 
York Express, "They teach a man to know bis own 
station, and to there. They are eminently 
social, too, being held together by many ties. 

WEEN THE GIRL who has encouraged a yo 
man for bout two years suddenly turns around an 
talls him that she can never be more than a elster to 
him, he can for the first time see the freckles on her 
nose 


A Soor NOBLEMAN one day visited a le at 
his office, in which at the time there was a blazing 
fire; which led him to exclaim, Mr. X, your offics is 
as hot as an oven.” 80 it should be, my lord,” re- 
plied the lawyer; it is hare I make my bread.” 

“GERTLEMEN OF THE JUBT,” said an eloquent 


beern him swar he saw the dog fall ead; 
hesrn him swar that he dug the bullet out 
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THE INDEX, 
4 Weekly Paper devoted to Fres and Rational 
Raligion, 


It ls the object of THE INDEX to give pablis 
utterance to the boldest, most cultivated, and 
best matured thought of the age on all religious 
questions, and to apply Uu directly to the social 
and political amelioration of society, 

It ts edited by FRANOIS K ABBOT, with the 
following list of Editorial Contributors — 


WILLIAM J. POTTER, New Bedford, Mass, 
WILLIAM H. SPENOEE, Haverhill, Mass. 
MRS. E D. CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Mass, 
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Every liberalshould subscribe for THE INDEX, 


ing chureh-member, should anbsaribe for it, as 
the clearest, most candid, and most scholarly ar- 
position of the differences between Free Thought 
end Mvangelical Christianity, and as the best 
means of becoming well informed cf the argu- 
nn and the movements which the Church will 
nave to moe in the futurs. 

Almost overy number contains a discourse or 
eading artiais, which alone is worth the pries of 
006 years subscription. 

Prof. MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, England, in 
«4 letter to the Editor published in THE INDEX 
tox January 4, 1873, says: "That the want of a 
carnal entirely devoted to Religion in the widest 
ot the word should be feltin America—that 
euch & journal should kaye been started and so 
powerfully supported by the best minds of your 
country, —is a good signof thetimes. There is no 
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read ‘TRUTHS FOR THE TIES; and I admire 
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almost every word.“ New Edition. Price 
10 cents; 12 copies I. 00. 
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No. 3.—Fear of the Living God, by 0. 
B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presenta conceptions of him taat are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Edi- 
tion. Price 5 cents; 12 copies cents, 


No. 8—Lecture on the Bible, by the Rev. 
Charies Voysey, of England, is an over- 
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THE INDEX Zim 


To increase general intelligence with resp! 
to religion: 

To foster s nobler spirit and quicken a bight 
purpose, both in society and in the indi 
vidual: 


To substitute knowledge for ignorance, righ! 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedoms 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, hamanitarianism 
for sectarianiam, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes. 

In brief, to hasten the day when Free Belig 
fon shall take the place of and 
ecolesiasticism throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
public activities. 


In addition to ita general objects, the prac: 
tical object to which THE INDET ts specii: 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur 
pose of securing the more complete and com 
sistent secularization of the political and s- 
Ucationsl institutions of the United State. 
The Church must give place to the Bepuble 
in the affections of the people. The lmi 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must w 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Statute 
of theseveral States in order to bring thee 
into harmony with the National Constitution 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals mu! 
make a united demand, and present u Uu. 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to ane 
& great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who believes in this moyemani 
give itdirect ald by helping to Increase tèt 
oiroulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 

The publication of a valuable leading p+ 
per or essay of s thoughtful character, u 
ench issue, will continue to be one of u. 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will 0% 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known» & 
mont writers who have already done g mià 
to give to THE INDEX its present bip 
position. Other interesting correspoot 
once, communications, extracts from re 
ble books and periodicals, and miscellany 
articles, will also be published; and mA 
improvements will be made from time n 


time as circumstances shali render possible 


AGENTS. 

Local Ageats for THE INDEX are wast! 
in every olty and town throughout the c 
try. The most liberal terms are offered. 


TERNS. 

The price of THE INDEX is Three Del 
lare a year, paysble in advance; and 5 
cents postage for the year; and at . 
same rate for shorter periods, All remit 
tanoes of money must beat the sender's , 
unless forwarded by cheqne, tet- 
ter, or post-office money order, The nast- 
with address In full, must be acoompani 
with the money in each case, 

Address THE INDEX, 


No. 281 Washington Street, Boston. 
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OLASA MAIL MATTER. 


LIBERAL LEAGUE PLATFORM 


ADOPTED AT BUORESTER, N.Y., OOT. 86, 1877. 


1. TOTAL SEPARATION OF An BTATE, to be 


tarian laws, abolition of chaplain 
rl: religions p 


es, prohibition of pub- 
lio appropriations 4 ther 
measures 


i and all 


tary education. 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT 


PROPOSED AS A SUBSTITUTE VOR TEE 


FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION. 


ARTICOLE I. 


Dnorion 1.—Neither 8 nor any State shall make 
any law respecting an establishment n, or faror- 
ing any particular form of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exorcise thereof; or permitting in any — a union of 
Ohurch and State, or granting any sped privilege, im- 


port 

dots or religious bodies; or abridgin; 
ligos press, or the right of fhe peopis posce- 

ably to assemble and to petition the Government for a re- 


of ances. 
Boron 3.—No religious test shall ever be nired as a 
oondition of N ‘ny office or 
public 2 in any te. No person shall ever be de- 


Orion 8.—Neith 


tion of learning, in which the 
any re. order or sect shall be taught or inculoated, 
or In w Pa Sree seal hes ; or oe 
support, or , of any religious charity or o 
any Boot, order, or denomination . ne 
morion 4—dongress shall have power to enforce the 
various provisions of this Article byappropriatelegislation. 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 


8. We demand that all pote approprisdons for educa- 
tional and oharitable institutions o 


ahall cease, 

& We demand that all re services now sustained 
by the government shall be abolished; and especially that 
the use of the Bible in the public schools, whether ostensi- 
Diy as à text-book or avowedly as A book of religious wor- 


tment, by the President of 
the ‘ernors of the various States, 
of all re us festivals and feats shall wholly coase. 
amand that the judicial oath in courts and 
in all other departments of the government shall be abol- 
ished, and that simple affirmation under the pains and pen- 
alties at perjury shall be established in ita stead. 

T. We demand that all laws directly or indirectly enforo- 
ing the observance of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be re- 


pealed. 

& We demand that all laws looking to the enforcement of 
“Ohristian” morallty shall be abrogated, and that all laws 
shall be conformed to the requirements of natural morality, 

val ta, and impartial liberty, 

We demand that not only in the Constitutions of the 
United States and of the several States, but also in the 
practical administration of the same, no privil or ad- 
van shall be conceded to Christianity or any o ape- 
cial re n; that our entire political system shall be found- 
ed and administered on a purely secular basis; and that 
whatover changos shall prove necessary to this end shall be 
consistently, unflinchingly, and promptly made. 


The above is the platform of Tam INDEZ, so far as the 
editor ls individually concerned. But no other person, and 
no organisation, can be justly or truthfully held rasponsi- 
dle for it without his or Its explicit approval. 

FRANCIS E. ABBOT. 


GLIMPsEs. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS Teachers’ Association mesta 
In thie city December 29, 30, and 31. 

THE Christian Statesman takes Joseph Cook to 
task for travelling on Sunday. If his Lectureship is 
not sonnd“ on the Sunday question, who is? 

DE. ADLER exchanged with Rev. Mr. Chadwick 
last Sunday. The fences are tumbling down, and 
might as well be converted Into kindling- wood with- 
out further delay. 

Rey. DR. BABTOL’s sermon in this week's issue 
will interest all who watch the signs of the times in 
religious matters. The soundness of his position 
that Liberal Christianity must either maintain Itself 
on a “basis of faith,” or else be lost in Orthodoxy or 
in Free Religion, seeme to us to be self-evident. But 
then we do not dread the alternative so much as he 
does. 

Tue Christian Register saya very pertinently: 
„The demand for separate Catholic schools ls pressed 
in the name of conscience and is made to rest In part 
on the parent’s right to direct the child’s education. 
But this form of argument breaks down before 
Father Scully and the Pope'a letter. The necessity 
of a priestly resort to spiritual terrorism, in order to 
get the children out of the public schools, makes it 
clear that It is à question of Church authority against 
the parent’s conscience and the parent’s right. In- 
deed, if the prieat acts under divine commission, 
what right has the parent but to obey? and what use 
is thers for a private conscience, except as a handle 
for the priest to take hold of?“ 

Dozs nor our kind Unitarian neighbor, the Christ- 
fan Register, see the practical danger of justifying 
the '‘Ministere’ Institute“ in its heterodox hospital- 
ity, whem the Christian Leader tempers its well- 
deserved compliment with this rather keen criti- 
ciam? “The man who mounts the Waichman’s 
‘Watch Tower’ does not gain so broad an attack on 
the world as he imagines, and his attempt to put the 
Unitarians along with the Jews as ‘a unit in their 
opposition to Christ,’ is a precious piece of Phari- 
eeelsm, that makes him a unit with a certain sect of 
the Jews. But we would fraternally suggest to the 
Unitarian body, whether the rationaliatic tone which 
their very bright and very able organ appears to be 
acquiring does not axcuse a stranger for falling 
Into the opinion that Channing Unitarianism has 
bleached out into the cosmic philosophy ?’’ 

THe Bucks County Gazette, published at Bristol, 
Pennsylvania, sald in its lseue of December 4: „The 
Boston INDEX, the organ of cultured and intelligent 
liberalism, edited by Francis E. Abbot, is engaged in 
a bold endeavor ‘to lnduce American liberalism, dis- 
graced as it now la by bad leadership, to clean Itself 
before it undertakes to clean the world,’ and desirea 
the opinion of the press upon the question of keeping 
liberalism uncontaminated, with free-love and the 
unobatructed circulation of obscene publications 
through the United States mails. No friend of de- 
cency and morality will hesitate what opinion to en- 
tertain upon this subject. We maintain the right of 
every man to the utmost freedom in the utterance of 
personal convictions of theories, but liberty and free- 
dom are made odious, when liberty becomes anlim- 
Ited license and freedom of thought ls made synony- 
mouse with freedom to violate the sanctity of home. 
That liberalism alone will be approved which is pure 
and clean-handed,—the liberalism which does not 
cease to appreciate the truths of Christianity ln con- 
templating the truths of other religious systems; and 
which will not fail nor hesltate to set the seal of con- 
demnation upon all attempts to overturn the laws 
which uphold public or private morallty.“ 

ScHOPENHAUEE wrote: The more a man has in 
himself, the less he needs of others, and the leas they 
can teach him. The supremacy of Intelligence leads 


to unsoclableness. Ay; could the quality of soalety 
be compensated by quantity, it might be worth while 
to live in the world! Unfortunately, we find, on the 
contrary, a hundred fools in the crowd to one man of 
understanding! The brainless, on the other hand, 
will seek companionship and pastime at any price. 
For In solitude, when all of us are thrown upon our 
own resources, what he has In himself will be made 
manifest, Then sighs the empty-pated, in his purple 
and fine linen, under the barden of his wretched Ego, 
while the man rich in mental endowments fille 
and animates the dreariest solitude with his own 
thoughts. Accordingly we find that every one is 
sociable and craves society in proportion as he lain- 
tellectually poor and ordinary. For we have hardly 
achoice ln the social world between solitude and 
commonplaceness.”” This is a very one-sided state- 
ment. The social instinct is very largely independent 
of intellectual endowment. Moreover, the man of 
really great mind perfectly understands that the 
greatest in himself is precisely that which he shares 
with all others. It is only the conceited egotist who 
despises our common human nature. 

Tue Christian Unton, like all other Orthodox crit- 
les, is quick to appreciate the point ralsed by Dr. 
Bartol: The perpetually recurring question as to 
the limita of liberty of discussion within the Church 
of Christ, which ls always coming up In some form 
to vex the different denominations, has come up in 
an unexpected quarter to disturb the Unitarian 
churches. Mr. Francis E. Abbot, who with com- 
mendable frankness declares himself not à Christian, 
declining to use an honorable and honored name to 
commend a cause which he does not belleve to be 
rooted in the teachings of Christ, was invited to ad- 
dress the recent convention of Unitarians at Provi- 
dence, to the surprise of the denomination generally 
and to the unconcealed disgust of a portion of them. 
He accepted the Invitation, and uttered his convic- 
tions on the ‘Influence of Philosophy upon Christ- 
fanity.’ Of course he utterly disavowed all faith 
in Christianity as a divine revelation or religion. 
Thereupon Dr. Bartol, who has generally been con- 
sidered somewhat of a radical but who is also very 
much of a mystic, which Mr. Abbot is not, and in 
whose parlors, curiously enough, the Free Religious 
Association was born in 1867, utters in his pulpit a 
protest against the notion that the Unitarian plat- 
form offers a place for all dissenters on no other 
common ground than that they are gentlemen and 
pay a decent respect to each other's convictions. He 
thinks that if the Unitarian churches have no posi- 
tive testimony to utter, if they have already suf- 
clently liberalized the other secta, they had better 
die and let thelr works follow them; and he puts 
pertinently enough the following statement of what 
is beyond all question the profound conviction of all 
Christians, of all creeds and formularies :— 

In this land there are balls, rooms, Inpmxes and Inves- 
gators enough for any notion to be broached, and there 
is no power to emother conviction or choks the alnosre 
volos of the moat sceptical men; but our temples of praise 
and prayer were not dedicated to be ports of free delivery 
for condemnatory judgments of the Master we own, or 
blasphemy of the Being we worship, or scorn of the heaven 
in which is our hope, and we ahonld protect them from 
free trade with all the vagaries of the human mind.’ 
Without arguing the basis of Christian fellowship, 
he has pretty well stated it. Those who own Christ 
as thelr Master, and desire to unite to do hbls work 
and to worship him, ought to be able to unite on 
that baals of allegiance without Inalsting that all shal! 
Interpret this work or conduct this worship In the 
same way. But this le very different from making 3 
platform broad enough to afford a standing room for 
those who praise and those who dispraise, for those 
who work under Christ and those who work against 
him, for the Oalaphas who condemns and the John 
who follows him to the death.“ 


